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VOLimE  THE  FIRST. 


TO  JOHN  LOto  SOMERS,  BARON  OP  EVESHAM. 


MnLffrd,      \ 

1 SBOULO  not  act  the  part  of  an  impardal 
Spectator,  if  I  dedjcated  the  foUowuig  pa- 
pers to  one  who  is  not  of  the  most  consum- 
mate and  most  acknowledjged  merit 

None  bat  a  person  of  a  finished  character 
can  be  a  proper  patron  of  a  work  wluch 
endearours  to  cultivate  and  polish  human 
life  by  promoting  virtue  and  knowledge, 
and  uf  recommending  whatsoever  may  oe 
either  useful  or  ornamental  to  society. 

I  know  that  the  homage  I  now  pay  you, 
is  offering  a  kind  of  vidence  to  one  who  is 
as  solicitous  to  shun  applause,  as  he  is  as- 
siduous to  deserve  it  But,  my  lord,  this  is 
perhaps  the  only  particular  in  which  your 
pnidence  will  be  always  ^sappointed. 

While  jnstioe,  candour,  equanimity,  a 
aeal  ibr  the  ^;ood  of  your  oouoiry,  and  the 
most  pennasive  doquence  in  brin^g  over 
otiMn  to  it,  are  vamable  distinctions,  you 
are  not  to  expect  that  the  pubhc  will  so  far 
conn^  wlUi  yourindinations,  as  to  forbear 
cclctiatingsach  extraordinary  yialities.  It 
is  in  vain  that  you  have  endeavoured  to 
conceal  your  mre  of  merit  in  the  many 
natinnal  services  whidi  you  have  effected. 
Do  whatvou  wiU,  the  present  age  will  be 


_    f  your  virtues,  though  posterity 
akne  win  do  them  justice. 

Other  men  pass  thnmrii  oppositions  and 
contending  interests  in  the  ways  of  ambi- 
tko;  but  your  great  abihties  have  be«i  in- 
vited to  power,  and  importuned  to  accept 
of  advancement  Nor  is  it  strange  that  this 
should  happen  to  your  krdahiiH  who  could 
bring  into  uie  service  of  your  sovereign  the 
arts  and  polides  of  ancient  Greece  and 
Rome;  as  well  as  the  most  ^xact  knowledge 
of  our  own  constitution  in  partteular,  and  of 


the  interests  of  Europe  in  ^eral;  to  which 
I  must  also  add,  a  certain  diemty  in  yourself, 
that  (to  say  the  least  of  it)  has  been  always 
equal  to  tnose  great  honours  which  have 
been  ccmferred  upon  you. 

It  is  very  well  known  how  much  the 
church  owed  to  you  in  the  most  dangerous 
day  it  ever  saw,  that  of  the  arraignment  of 
its  prelates;*  and  how  feur  the  civil  power, 
in  the  late  and  present  reign,  has  been 
indebted  to  your  counsels  and  wisdom. 

But  to  enumerate  the  great  advantages 
which  the  pubhc  has  received  from  your 
administratioii,  would  be  a  more  proper 
work  for  a  hiiAory,  than  for  an  address  of 
this  nature. 

'Your  lordship  appears  as  great  in  your 
private  life,  as  m  the  most  important  oimces 
which  you  have  borne.  I  would,  therefore, 
rather  choose  to  speak  of  the  pleasure  you 
afford  all  who  are  admitted  to  your  con- 
versation, of  vour  elegant  taste  m  all  the 
polite  arts,  of  learning,  of  vour  great  hu- 
mamty  and  complacency  ot  manners,  and 
of  the  surprising  mfluence  which  is  peculiar 
to  you,  in  making  every  one  who  converses 
with  your  lordship  pmer  you  to  himself, 
without  thinking:  the  less  meanly  of  his  own 
talents.  But  if  1  should  take  notice  of  all 
that  might  be  observed  in  your  lordship,  I 
should  have  nothing  new  to  say  upon  any 
other  character  of  mstinction.    I  am, 

MT  LORD, 

Your  Lordship's  most  devoted, 
Most  obedient  humble  servant, 
THE  SPECTATOR. 


*  He  wu  one  oTUm  coaneel  for  U»  eevea  Mitope  {»> 
peMhedinlSSB. 


TOLUIKE  THE  SECOND. 


TO  CHARLES  LORD  HALIFAX. 


SiMiLiTBDE  of  manners  and  studies  is 
usually  mentioned  as  on^  of  the  strongest 
motives  to  affection  and  esteem:  but  tho 


passionate  veneration  I  ha?e  for  your  lord* 
ship,  I  think,  flows  from  an  admiration  of 
qualities  in  you,  of  which,  in  the  whole 
course  of  these  papers,  I  have  acknow- 
11 
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ledged  myself  incapable.  While  I  busy 
myself  as  a  stranger  upon  earth,  and  can 
pretend  to  no  other  than  being  a  looker-on, 
.  you  are  conspicuous  id  the  bu$y  and  polile 
world;  both  in  the  world  of  men,  and  that 
of  letters.  While  I  am  alent  and  unob- 
served in  public  meetings,  you  are  aflmired 
by  all  that  approach  you,  as  the  life  and 
genius  of  the  conversation.  What  a  happy 
conjunction  of  different  talents  meets  in  mm 
whose  whole  discourse  is  at  once  animated 
by  the  strength  and  force  of  reason,  and 
adorned  with  all  the  graces  aad  embellish- 
ments of  witi  When  learning  irradiates 
common  Ufe,  it  is  then  in  its  highest  use  and 
perfection;  and  it  is  to  such  as  your  lord- 
ship, that  the  sciences  owe  tne  esteem 
which  they  have  with  the  active  part  of 
manldnd.  Knowledge  of  books  in  recluse 
men,  is  like  that  sort  of  lantern  which 
hides  him  who  carries  it,  and  serves  only 
to  pass  through  secret  and  gloomy  paths  of 


his  own;  but  in  the  possesaon  of  a  man  of 
busiuess,  it  is  as  a  torch  in  the  hand  of  one 
who  is  willing  and  able  to  ^ow  thote  who  ' 
were  be^ildem^  thci  'Wf  ^hich  leads  to 
tlieir  pr&sperity  ana  welfare.  A  generous 
concern  for  your  country,  and  a  pasaon  for 
every  thing  which  is  truly  great  and  nc4>]e, 
are  what  actuate  all  your  ufe  and  actions; 
and  J  hope  you  will  forgive  me  when  I  have 
an  ambition  this  book  may  be  placed  in  the 
library  of  so  good  a  judee  of  what  is  valua- 
ble; in  that  library  wnere  the  chcnce  is 
such,  that  it  wili  not  be  a  disparagement  to 
be  the  meanest  author  in  it  Forrive  me, 
my  lord,  for  taking  this  occasion  m.  telling 
all  the  world  how  ardently  I  love  and  ho- 
nour you;  and  that  I  am,  with  the  utmost 
gratitude  for  all  your  fevours, 

MY  LORD, 

Your  Lordship's  most  obliged,  most  obe- 
dient, and  most  humble  servant, 
THE  SPECTATOR. 


VOLUME  THE  THIRD. 


TO  THE  RIGHT  HON.  HENRY  BOYLE.* 


5lr,  1712.  • 

As  the  professed  design  of  this  work  is  to 
entertain  its  readers  in  ^eral,  without 
givine  offence  to  any  particular  person,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  tind  out  so  proper  a 
patron  for  it  as  yourself,  there  heme  none 
whose  merit  is  more  universally  acknow- 
ledged by  all  parties,  and  who  has  made 
himself  more  niends,  and  fewer  enemies. 
Your  great  abilities  and  unquesdoned  in- 
tegrity, in  those  high  employments  which 
you  have  passed  through,f  would  not  have 
been  able  to  have  raised  you  this  general 
approbation^  had  they  not  been  accom- 
];>anied  with  that  moderation  in  a  high  for- 
tune, and  that  affability  of  manners,  which 
are  so  conspicuous  through  all  parts  of  your 


*  YoanfMt  ton  of  duutefl  Lord  Cliflbrd.  He  wu 
eraated  Baron  Charleton,  in  1714 ;  bat  dying,  unmarried, 
la  1785,  Uw  title  died  witb  him. 

t  He  was  ■ereral  yean  eecretary  of  itate  during  the 
lilgii  •rOoeea  Anne. 


life.  Your  avernon  to  any  ostentatious  arts 
of  setting  to  show  those  great  services  which 
you  have  done  the  pubhc,  has  not  likewise  a 
little  contributed  to  that  universal  acknow- 
ledgment which  is  paid  you  by  your  coun- 
try. 

The  consideration  of  this  part  of  your 
character,  is  that  which  hinders  me  from 
enlarge  on  those  extraordinary  talents 
which  have  ^ven  you  so  great  a  figure  in 
the  British  senate,  as  well  as  in  that  ele- 
gance and  politeness  which  appear  in  your 
more  retbed  conversation.  I  should  be  un- 
pardonable if,  after  what  I  have  said,  I 
should  longer  detain  you  with  an  address  of 
this  nature:  I  cannot,  however,  conclude  it, 
without  acknowledging  those  great  oblige 
tions  which  you  have  laid  upon,      ^ 

SIR, 

Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

THE  SPECTATOR. 


TOLUME  THE  FOURTH. 


TO  THE  DUKE  OF  MARLBOROUGH. 


Mu  Lord,  17V2. 

As  h  is  natural  to  have  a  fondness  for 
what  has  cost  us  much  time  aiul  attention 
to  produce,  I  hope  your  grace  wHl  foivive 
my  endci^nrour  to  preserve  this  work  mm 
obuvion  by  affixing  to  it  your  memorable 


I  shall  not  here  presume  to  mention  the 
illustrious  passages  of  your  Ufe,  which  are 
celebrated  by  the  whole  age,  and  have  been 
the  subject  eft  the  most  sublime  pens;  but  if 
I  could  convey  you  to  posterity  in  your  pri- 
vate character,  and  aescribe  the  stature, 
the  behaviour,  and  aspect,  of  the  Duke  of 
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Mariboro«rii»  I  miestion  not  but  it  would 
in  the  reader  with  more  agjeeable  images, 
and  gire  him  a  more  ddightfnl  entertain- 
ment than  what  can  be  found  in  the  foUow- 
inror  any  other  book. 

One  cannot  indeed  without  offence  to 
youradf  observe,  that  you  excel  the  rest  of 
mankind  in  the  least,  as  well  as  the  greatest 
endowments.  Nor  were  it  a  drcumstance 
to  be  mentioned,  if  ^le  graces  and  attrae- 
ticns  of  your  person  were  not  the  only  pre^ 
eminence  you  have  above  others,  which  is 
left  almost  unobserved  by  mater  writers. 

Yet  how  pleaong  would  it  be  to  those 
who  shall  read  the  surprising  revolutions  in 
your  story,  to  be  made  acquainted  with 
your  ordimuy  life  and  depoitment!  How 
pleasfaig  would  it  be  to  hear  that  the  same 
man,  who  carried  fire  and  sword  into  the 
ooontries  of  all  that  had  opposed  the  cause 
of  liberty,  and  struck  a  terror  mto  the 
armies  ot  France,  had,  in  the  midst  of  Ms 
hig^  station,  a  bdiaviour  as  gentle  as  u 
urnal  m  the  first  steps  towards  greatness! 
And  if  it  were  possible  to  express  that  easy 
grandeur,  whicn  did  at  once  persuade  and 
command,  it  would  appear  as  deariy  to 
tiiose  to  come,  as  it  does  to  his  contempora- 
ries, that  all  the  great  events  wMch  were 
brought  to  pass  imder  the  conduct  of  so 
wdl-govemed  a  spirit,  were  the  blesangs 
«f  heaven  upon  wisdom  and  valour;  and  aU 
wldch  seem  adverse,  fell  out  by  divine  per- 
mission, which  we  are  not  to  search  into. 

You  have  psaaeA  that  year  of  life  wherein 


the  moat  Me  and  fortunate  captain  before 
vourtime,declared  he  had  lived  long  enough 
both  to  nature  and  to  glory;  and  your  grace 
majr  make  that  reflection  with  much  more 
justice.  He  spoke  it  after  he  had  arrived 
at  empire  bv  an  usurpation  upon  those 
whom  ne  had  enslaved:  but  the  Prince  of 
Nindelheim*  may  rejoice  in  a  sovereignty 
which  was  the  gift  of  him  whose  deodnionB 
he  had  preserved. 

Glory  established  upon  the  uninterrupted 
success  of  honourable  designs  and  actiona, 
is  not  subject  to  diminution;  nor  can  any 
attempts  prevail  against  it,  but  in  the  pro- 
portion which  the  narrow  circuit  of  rumoift 
bears  to  the  unlimited  extent  of  &me. 

We  may  congratulate  your  grace  not  only 
upon  your  high  achievements,  but  likewise 
upon  the  happy  expiration  of  your  com^ 
mand,  by  which  your  glory  is  put  out  of 
the  power  of  fortune:  and  when  your  per- 
son shall  be  so  too,  that  the  Author  and 
Disposer  of  all  things  may  place  you  in  that 
higher  mansion  of  bliss  and  immortality 
which  is  prepared  for  good  princes,  law- 
givers, and  heroes,  when  he  in  his  due  time 
removes  them  from  the  envy  of  mankind, 
is  the  hearty  prayer  of, 

MT  LORD, 

Your  Grace's  most  obedient,  most  devoted, 
humble  servant, 

THE  SPECTATOR, 


*  This  title  wu  coBferred  apon  the  Duke  lij  tlM  1 
peror,  after  the  battle  of  Hochitadt. 


TOLUHE  THE  FIFTH. 


TO  THE  EARL  OF  WHARTON. 


HffyLord,  ir  12-13. 

The  author  of  the  Spectator,  having  pre- 
foced  before  each  of  his  volumes  the  name 
of  some  mat  persons  to  whom  he  has  par- 
ticular obligations,  lays  his  claim  to  your 
kanddiip's  patronafi;e  upon  the.  same  ac- 
ooont  I  must  confess,  my  lord,  had  not  I 
already  received  great  instances  c^  your 
foivoor,  I  should  have  been  afraid  of  sub- 
mitting a  woriL  of  this  nature  to  )rour  peru- 
saL  Yon  are  so  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  characters  of  men,  and  all  the  parts  of 
human  Hfe,  that  it  is  impossible  for  tne  least 
misrepresentation  of  them  to  escape  your 
notice.  It  is  your  Icmlship's  particular  dis- 
tinction that  you  aiS  master  of  the  whole 
compass  of  business,  and  have  signalized 
yourself  in  all  the  different  scenes  €i  it 
We  admire  some  for  the  dignity,  others  for 
the  pondarity  of  their  behaviour;  some  for 
their  cieamess  of  jud^ent,  others  for  their 
happiness  of  expression;  some  for  the  lay- 
ing of  schemes,  and  others  for  the  putting 
them  in  execution.    It  isyourlordship  only 


who  enjoys  these  several  talents  united,  and 
that  too  in  as  great  perfection  as  others  pos- 
sess them  singly.  Your  enemies  acknow- 
ledge this  gr^  extent  in  your  lordship's 
character,  at  the  same  time  that  they  use 
their  utmost  industry  and  invention  to  de- 
rogate from  it  But  it  is  for  your  honour 
that  those  who  are  now  your  enemies  were 
always  sa  You  have  acted  in  so  much  con- 
sistency with  yourself,  and  promoted  the 
interests  of  your  country  in  so  uniform  a 
manner,  that  even  those  who  would  misre- 


mtrepidity  with  which  you  pursue 
It  is  a  most  sennble  pleasure  to  me  that  I 
luive  this  opportunity  of  profesang  myself 
one  of  your  great  aomirers,  and  in  a  very 
particular  maimer, 

MY  LORD, 

Your  Lordship's  most  obliged,  and 
most  obedient  humble  servant, 
THE  SPECTATOR. 


OUGiNAL  BSDICATIO«w 


TOUJME  THE  SIXTH* 


TO  THE  EARL  OF  SUNDERLAND. 


nLmrd,  1713-12. 

EKT  maii7  finroun  and  cmttties  (re- 
eehred  froai  job  m  a  pmate  cap&atf) 
winch  I  banre  no  ctbcr  waj  toacknowfed^ 
wffl,  I  liope,  ezcuK  thit  presmnptioo;  fnl 
dkc  joadcc  I,  as  a  Spectator,  ofwe  yoar  char 
places  me  above  the  mmt  «£  an 
.  Candoor  and  opcnncas  «£  heait» 
which  tUne  in  all  your  wQtds  and  actions, 
exact  die  highest  catecm  from  an  who  have 
the  honour  to  know  joa;  and  a  niuuiug 
to  all  snbordmate  to  yon, 
I  a  pleasure  to  those  who  ex- 
ecnteditnnder  yon,  at  the  same  time  that 
R  heightened  her  maieaKy*s  &voar  to  all 
those  who  had  the  happinesB  of  having  it 
conveyed  tiirouah  your  nands.  A  secretaiy 
€v  state,  in  the  ntercst  of  mankmd,  joinfo 
with  tfMt  cf  his  fdkiw-siibjects,  aocom- 
Jiiiwhfd  with  a  great  Hscility  and  rtrganrje 
m  an  the  modem  as  wdl  as  ancient  lan- 
gnages,  was  a  happy  and  proper  member 
cif  a  mimstiy,  by  whose  services  your  sove- 
lisinsohirh  and  ionririiing  a  condi- 
es  all  oOmr  princes  and  poten- 


ponmftd  or  incmnkh  rahlc  in  Enrope, 
as  they  are  Dicuds  or  enemies  to  Gieat 
Britam.  The  iaqnitanoe  of  those  grent 
events  which  happened  daring  that  ad- 
ministsadon  in  which  jnonr  krdnip  bof«  so 
important  a  charge,  wiD  be  acknowledged 
as  nng  as  time  £all  endore.  1  diaD  nol 
theretoie  sttempt  to  rriiearse  Uiose  iDns- 
trioas  passages.  Dot  give  this  application  a 
more  privste  and  particolar  torn,  hi  demr- 
ing  yoor  lordriiip  woald  oartiimr!  yonr  fiiH 
vonr  and  patronage  to  me,  as  yoa  are  a 
gcntleasan  of  the  most  polite  htentore,  and 
perfectly  acrompKitfien  in  the  knowledge 
of  books*  and  men,  which  makes  it  neces- 
saiy  to  beseech  yoar  indolgence  to  the  fcl- 
knrte  leaves,  and  the  author  of  them,  who 
is,  wiui  Uie  greatest  tmth  andrespect* 
MT  Loan, 
Yonr  Lordship's  obliged,  cibcAnt, 
and  homble  servant, 

THE  SPECTATOR. 


Illllltfi  WMtti 


AMlMTL 


oTtat 


TOLUMB  THE  SEYEHTH. 


TO  MR- METHUEN.* 


It  is  with  mat  pleasure  I  take  an  oppor- 
tunity of  poMishii^  the  gratitude  I  owe  yon 
for  unt  place  you  allow  me  in  your  fncnd- 
riiip  and  fsumliarity.  I  win  not  acknow- 
le^  to  you  that  I'haTe  often  had  you  in 
my  ^loughts,  when  I  have  endeayoiTOd  to 
dnw,  in  some  parts  of  diese  discourses,  the 
characto'  of  a  good-natured,  honest,  and 
accomplished  gentleman.  But  sndi  repre- 
sentations nve  my  reader  an  idea  of  a  per- 
son blamdess  only,  or  only  laudable  for 
such  pcrfectiQns  as  extend  no  fiuther  than 
to  his  own  prirate  advantage  and 


tion. 


reputa- 


Bot  when  I  speak  of  you,  I  cdebrate  one 
who  hashad  the  happiness  of  possesang  also 
those  qualities  which  make  a  man  usdnil  to 
aodety,  and  of  havmg  had  opportunities 
of  exerting  them  in  the  most  oon^icnous 


•or  Kihof»Cuii«s.  ia  Ike eonty  «rWiltt:  after- 

' Taal  Heitam^K.BL    BewMKv    

r  mt  tte  coot  or  LMtaa,  wtac  he 
rwitagifstakility. 


The  great  part  ^  had,  as  British  am- 
bassador, in  procurmg  and  cuhivatiag  the 
advantageous  commerce  between  the  courts 
of  Eng^nd  and  Portugal,  has  purchased 
3ron  the  lasting  esteem  of  aD  who  nadcr- 
stand  ^e  interest  of  either  nation. 

Thooe  petaonal  cxcdtencies  whidi  are 
overrated  by  ^e  or^naiy  world,  and  too 
much  negk^ted  by  wise  men,  you  hai^eap- 
j^ed  wi£  die  justest  skill  and  hidgmcaC 
The  most  graceful  address  in  horseman- 
ship, m  the  use  of  the  sword,  and  in  danc- 
ing, has  been  employed  by'  you  as  lower 
arts;  and  as  they  have  occasionally  served 
to  cover  or  introduce  the  talents  of  a  skil- 
ful minister. 

But  your  abJKties  have  not  appeared  only 
inonenation.  When  it  was  yonr  province  to 
act  as  her  majesty's  mmister  at  die  cent  of 
Savoy,  at  that  time  encamped,  yon  accom- 
panied that  gallant  prince  thronrii  all  the 
vicissitudes  of  his  fortune,  and  shared  by 
his  aide  the  dangers  of  that  glorious  day  in 
which  he  recovered  his  capitaL  Asfi»«s 
it  regards  pcrsanal  qualities,  yon  attaiBed» 


ORK3INAL  DEDICATIONS. 


XT 


m  that  one  hour,  the  higjieft  miHttfy  re- 
pvtatkn.  The  bdumour  of  our  minUter 
m  theacboDj  and  the  good  offices  done  the 
TanqiBdiod  m  the  name  of  the  Qneen  of 
Ea^and,  gave  both  the  conqueror  and  the 
capthre  the  meet  lively  examples  of  the 
courage  and  geBeroiity  of  the  natioii  he  re- 
iv^cacoEteci* 

Your  friends  and  companions  in  your  ab- 
sence frequently  talk  these  things  of  you; 
and  you  cannot  hide  from  us  (by  the  most 
discreet  alence  in  any  thing  which  regards 
yourself)  that  the  frank  entertainment  we 


have  at  yw  table,  yo«r  easy  condesoenioDi 
in  little  inddents  of  mirth  and  diverrion* 
and  general  com^Haceiicy  of  manners,  are 
hr  from  being  the  gi^atest  obligations  we 
have  to  you.  I  do  assare  you,  there  is  not 
one  sf  yW  friends  has  a  mater  senae  of 
your  merit  in  eeneial,  ana  of  the  fiiveora 
you  eiwry  day  do  us,  tfaan^ 

SIR, 

Your  most  obedient, 

and  most  humble  servant, 

RICHARD  STEELE. 


VOLUKB  THE  EIGHTH. 
TO  WILLIAM  HONEYCOMB,  ESQ,* 


The  seven  former  volumes  of  the  Spec- 
tatcn-  having  been  dedicated  to  some  of  ^e 
most  celebrated  persons  of  the  age,  I  take 
leave  to  inscribe  this  dehth  and  la«t  to  you, 
as  to  a  gentleman  who  hath  ever  been  am- 
Intious  of  appearing  in  the  best  company. 

You  are  now  wholly  retired  frook  the 
busy  part  of  mankind,  and  at  Idsure  to  re- 
flect upon  your  past  achievements;  for 
which  reason  I  look  upon  you  as  a  person 
very  well  qualified  for  a  dedication. 

I  may  possibly  disappdnt  mv  readers, 
and  yoimelf  too,  if  I  do  not  endeavour  on 
tins  occadon  to  make  the  worid  acquainted 
with  ycNir  virtues.  And  here,  sir,  I  shall 
not  compliment  you  upon  your  birth,  per- 
son, or  fortune;  nor  on  any  other  the  like 
perfections  which  you  possess,  whether  you 
will  or  no;  but  shall  only  touch  upon  those 
which  are  of  your  own  acquiring,  and  in 
which  every  one  must  allow  you  have  a 

Your  janty  air  and  easy  motion,  the  vo- 
h^Mlity  of  your  discourse,  the  suddenness 
of  your  lau^  the  nianagement  of  your 
anm-box,  with  the  whiteness  of  your  hands 
and  teeth  (which  have  justly  gained  you 
the  envy  of  the  most  polite  pot  of  the 
male  world,  and  the  love  of  the  createst 
beauties  in  the  female)  are  entirety  to  be 
ascribed  to  your  own  personal  gemus  and 
ap^ication. 

You  are  formed  for  these  accomplish- 
ments by  ahapp]^  turn  of  nature,  andf  have 
fimshed  yourself  in  them  by  the  utmost  im- 

rivements  of  art  A  man  that  is  defective 
either  of  these  qualifications  (whatever 
may  be  the  secret  ambition  of  his  heart) 
mast  never  hope  to  make  the  figure  you 
have  done,  among  the  fiaishionable  part  of 
hisspcdea.  It  is  therefore  no  wonder  we  see 
such  multitudes  of  as^nrine  young  men  fall 
^hort  of  you  in  all  these  Deauties  of  your 
character,  notwithstanding  the  study  and 
practice  of  them  is  the  whole  budness  of 


>  QmunXtf  myfitw&i  to  bt  Col  Clelmd. 


thdr  lives.  But  I  need  not  tdl  you  that  the 
free  and  disengaged  behaviour  of  a  fine 
gentieman  makes  as  many  awkward  beaux, 
as  the  easiness  of  your  favourite  hath  made 
indi^d  poets. 

At  present  you  are  content  to  dm  all 
your  charms,  at  your  own  spouse,  without 
mrther  thought  of  mischief  to  any  others 
of  the  sex.  I  know  you  had  formerly 
a  very  great  contempt  for  that  pedantic 
race  <x  mortals  who  call  themsdves  philo- 
sophers; and  yet,  to  your  honour  be  it 
spoken,  there  is  not  a  sage  of  them  all  could 
have  better  acted  up  to  thdr  precepts  in 
one  of  the  most  imp^tant  points  of  life:  I 
mean,  in  that  ^erous  disregard  of  popu- 
lar opinion  which  you  showed  some  years 
ago,  when  you  chose  for  your  wife  an  ob- 
scure young  woman,  who  doth  not  indeed 
pretend  to  an  andent  family,  but  has  cer- 
tainly as  many  forefathers  as  any  ladv  in 
the  land,  'd  she  could  but  reckon  up  tndr 
names. 

I  must  own  I  conceived  very  extraordi- 
nary hopes  of  you  from  the  moment  that 
you  coiJS^ed  your  ag^,  and  from  dght- 
and-forty  (where  vou  nad  stuck  so  many 
years)  very  mgemously  stepped  into  your 
grandf  climacteric  Your  deportment  has 
dnce  been  very  venerable  and  becoming. 
If  I  am  rightiy  informed,  you  make  a  re- 
gular appearance  every  quarter-sessions 
among  your  brothers  of  the  quorum;  and 
if  things  go  on  as  they  do,  stand  foir  for 
bdng  a  cdond  of  the  militia.  I  am  tdd 
that  your  time  passes  away  as  nfrecMy 
m  the  amusements  of  a  country  lue,  as  it 
ever  did  in  the  gallantries  of  the  town;  and 
that  you  now  tare  as  much  pleasure  in  the 
planting  of  young  trees,  as  you  did  formeriy 
m  the  cutting  down  of  your  old  ones.  In 
short,  we  hear  from  all  hands  that  you  are 
thoroughly  reconciled  to  your  dirty  acres, 
and  have  not  too  much  wit  to  look  into  your 
own  estate. 

After  having  spoken  thus  much  of  my 
patron,  I  must  take  the  privilege  of  an  au« 


snrt 


ORIGINAL  DEDICATIOnS. 


ttMOtmmwm^mmKi^bmftimywt^  IsImII 
therefore  pe^  Icsre  to  add,  that  I  have  par- 
poteStf  omitted  m  ttiiig  tlnote  marks  to  the 
cod  flf  ercry  paper,  wfakh  iqypeared  in  mf 
former  Tofamies,  tiiat  yoa  may  have  an  op- 
purinaiij'  of  dioiwin^  ain,  HoD^foomb  the 
ifarewdncM  of  your  oon|ectiires,  oj  ascnh- 
ing^  every  ^leouatiQQ  to  its  proper  anthor: 


thcH^i  yott  know  hcMr  often^  many  pro- 
found critics  in  style  and  sentiments  haw 
very  jodidonsly  erred  m  this  particolar, 
before  they  were  let  into  the  secret    I 


Youl* 


s»9 
foithfal  hmnbie  servant, 
THE  SPECTATOR. 


THE  BOOKSELLER  TO  THE  READER. 


IH 


die  six  hondred  and  thirty-second 
^e  reader  wiQ  fold  an  account 


Pthe  rise  of  this  eiriith  and  last  vohmie. 

I  have  not  been  aue  to  prevail  upon  the 

several  gentlemen  who  were  coocmed  in 

this  work  to  let  me  aoqoaint  the  worid  with 

Uieir 


Peihaps  it  wiD  be  unntccssaiy  to  inform 
the  reaoer,  that  no  other  pi^ters  which 
have  ai>peu^  under  the  title  oTthe  Spec- 
tator, since  the  ckmn^  of  this  ei^th  vol- 
ume, were  written  bv  any  of  Uiose  i 
men  who  had  a  hand  in  Uiis  or  the  1 
vohuies. 


THE    SPECTATOR. 


Nou  1.]     Tftumiay,  March  1,  ino-ll. 

Non  famum  ex  fulsnre,  wnd  ex  fiimo  dare  locem 
Oofiut,  mt  qncioM  d«liiiie  niraculi  pronuit. 

Ar.  jtn  Pti.  TW.  143. 

One  with  a  flMh  beftins,  aad  ends  in  «innk0 ; 
AnotlMr  oat  of  «doJk«  briafs  glorious  Uf  ht, 
As»d,  f wiUioat  nitinf  expeoUUon  high) 
Sorprues  as  with  dazzling  mieades^.     Rokodhmh. 

I  HATS  observed  that  a  reader  seldom 
peruses  a  book  with  pleasure,  till  he  knows 
whether  the  vrriter  ot  it  be  a  black  or  a  fair 
man,  o£  a  mild  or  choleric  disposition,  mar- 
ried or  a  bachelor,  with  other  particulars 
c£  the  like  nature,  that  conduce  very  much 
to  the  rieht  understanding  of  ,an  author. 
To  eratity  this  curiosity,  which  is  so  na- 
toraito a  reader,  I  design  this  paper  and 
my  next,  as  prefatorv  discourses  to  my  fol- 
lowing writings,  ana  shall  give  some  ac* 
carat  m  them  of  the  several  persons  that  are 
engaged  in  this  work.  As  the  chief  trouble 
of  compiline,  digesting  and  correcting  will 
&11  to  my  share,  I  must  do  myself  the  jus- 
tice to  open  the  work  with  my  own  history. 

I  was  horn  to  a  small  hereditary  estate, 
which  according  to  the  tradition  ot  the  vil- 
lage where  it  ISes,  was  bounded  by  the 
same  hedges  and  ditches  in  William  the 
Conouerors  time  that  it  is  at  present,  and 
has  Deen  delivered  down  from  father  to 
son,  whole  and  entire,  without  the  loss  or 
acquidtion  of  a  single  field  or  meadow, 
during  the  space  of  six  hundred  years. 
There  runs  a  story  in  the  familv,  that 
when  my  mother  was  gone  with  cnild  of 
me  about  three  months,  she  dreamt  that 
she  was  brought  to  bed  of  a  judge.  Whe- 
ther this  might  proceed  from  a  lawsuit 
which  was  then  depending  in  the  family, 
of  my  father's  being  a  justice  of  the  peace, 
I  cannot  determine;  for  I  am  not  so  vain 
as  to  think  it  presaged  any  dienlty  that  I 
should  arrive  at  in  my  future  life,  though 
that  was  the  interpretation  which  the 
neighbourhood  put  upon  it  The  gravity 
of  my  behaviour  at  my  very  first  appear- 
ance in  the  world,  and  all  tne  time  that  I 
sucked.  Seemed  to  favour  my  mother's 
dream :  for,  as  she  has  oflen  told  me,  I 
threw  away  mv  rattle  before  I  was  two 
months  old,  ana  would  not  make  use  of  my 
coral  until  they  had  taken  away  the  bells 
fipom  it. 

As  for  the  rest  of  my  infancy,  there  be- 
ing nothing  in  it  remarkable,  t  shall  pass 


it  over  in  silence.  I  find,  that  during  vaj 
nonage,  1  had  the  reputation  of  a  very  wjI- 
len  youth,  but  was  always  a  favourite  with 
my  schoolmaster,  who  used  to  say,  'that 
my  parts  were  solid,  and  would  wear  well.* 
I  had  not  been  long  at  the  university,  be- 
fore I  distinguished  myself  bv  a  most  pro- 
found silence;  for  during  t1\e  space  of 
eight  years,  excepting;  in  the  public  excr- 
dses  of  the  college,  I  scarce  uttered  the 
Quantity  of  an  hundred  words;  and  indeed 
ao  not  remember  that  I  ever  spoke  three 
switences  together  in  my  whole  life. 
Whilst  I  was  in  this  learned  body,  I  ap- 
plied myself  with  so  much  diligence  to  my 
studies,  that  there  are  very  few  celebrated 
bocks,  either  in  the  learned  or  the  modem 
tongues,  which  I  am  not  acquainted  with. 

Upon  the  death  of  my  father,  I  was  re- 
solved to  travel  into  foreign  countries,  and 
therefore  left  the  university,  with  the  cha- 
racter of  an  odd,  unaccountable  fellow,  that 
had  a  great  deal  of  learning,  if  I  would  but 
show  it  An  insatiable  thirst  after  know- 
ledge carried  me  into  all  the  countries  of 
Europe,  in  which  there  was  any  thing  new 
or  strange  to  be  seen;  nay,  to  such  a  de- 
gree was  my  curiosity  raised,  that  having 
read  the  controversies  of  some  great  men 
concerning  the  antiquities  of  Egypt,  I 
made  a  voyage  to  Grand  Cairo,  on  pur- 
pose to  tate  the  measure  of  a  pyramid: 
and  as  soon  as  I  had  set  myself  right  in  that 
particular,  returned  to  my  native  country 
with  great  satisfaction.  * 

I  have  pas.sed  my  latter  years  in  this  city, 
where  I  am  frequently  seen  in  most  public 

S laces,  though  there  are  not  above  half  a 
ozen  of  my  select  friends  that  know  me; 
of  whom  my  next  paper  shall  give  a  more 
particular  account.  There  is  no  place  of 
general  resort  wherein  I  do  not  often 
make  my  appearance;  sometimes  I  am  seen 
thrusting  my  head  into  a  round  of  politi- 
cians at  Will's,  and  listening  with  great  at- 
tention to  the  narratives  that  are  made  in 
those  little  circular  audiences.  Sometimes 
I  smoke  a  pipe  at  Child's,!  and  whilst  I 


*  Tbis  is,  probably,  an  allusion  to  Mr.  JofaQOreaTe% 
asUOBoiDical  proftwsor  at  Oxford,  who  in  1546  publish- 
ed a  work  entitled'  Pyroanidographia.' 

t  Child's  cotlW'-house  was  in  St.  PaaPs  cburrh-yard, 

and  much  frequented  bylhe  clergy;  St.  James's  is  in 

its  oriRinal  Mtuation ;  Jonathan's  was  in   Chanfe- 

alley,  and  the  Rose  was  on  thn  weal  side  of  Temple-bar. 
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seem  attentive  to  nothing  but  the  Post- 
man, overhear  the  conversation  of  every 
table  in  the  room.  I  appear  on  Sunday 
nights  at  St  James's  coffee-house,  and 
sometimes  join  the  little  committee  of  po- 
litics in  the  inner-room,  as  one  who  comes 
tj^re  to  hear  and  improve.  My  face  is 
.  IBe^fise  very  well  known  at  the  Grecian, 
41  Cocoa-tree,  and  in  the  theatres  both  of 
t)rury-lane  and  the  Hay-market  I  have 
been  taken  for  a  merchant  upon  the  Ex- 
changee for  above  these  ten  years,  and 
sometimes  pass  for  a  Jew  in  the  assembly 
of  stock-jobbers  at  Jonathan's.  In  short, 
wherever  I  see  a  cluster  of  people,  I  al- 
ways mix  with  them,  though  I  never  open 
mylips  but  in  my  own  club.  * 

Thus  I  live  in  the  world  rather  as  a 
Spectator  of  mankind,  than  as  one  of  the 
species,  by  which  means  I  have  made  my- 
self a  speculative  statesman,  soldier,  mer- 
chant, and  artisan,  without  ever  meddling 
with  any  practical  part  in  life.  I  am  very 
wdl  versed  in  the  theory  of  a  husband,  or 
a  father,  and  can  discern  the  errors  in  the 
economy,  business,  and  diversion  of  others, 
betta*  than  those  who  are  engaged  in  them; 
as  standers-by  discover  blots,  which  are 
apt  to  escape  those  who  are  in  the  eame. 
I  never  espoused  any  party  with  violence, 
and  am  resolved  to  observe  an  exact  neu- 
trality between  the  Whigs  and  Tories,  un- 
less 1  shall  be  forced  to  declare  myself  by 
the  hostilities  of  either  side.  In  short,  I 
have  acted  in  all  the  parts  of  my  life  as  a 
looker-on,  which  is  the  character  I  intend 
to  preserve  in  this  paper. 

I  have  given  the  reader  just  so  much  of 
my  historv  and  character,  as  to  let  him  see 
I  am  not  altogether  unqualified  for  the  busi- 
ness I  have  undertaken.  As  for  other  par- 
oculars  in  my  life  and  adventures,  I  shall 
insert  them  in  following  papers,  as  I  shall 
see  occasion.  In  the  mean  Ume,  when  I 
consider  how  much  I  have  seen,  read,  and 
heard,  I  begin  to  blame  my  own  tacitur- 
nity; and  since  I  have  neither  time  nor  in- 
clination, to  communicate  the  fulness  of  my 
heart  in  speech*  I  am  resolved  to  do  it  in 
writing,  and  to  print  myself  out,  if  possi- 
ble, before  I  die.  I  have  been  often  told 
by  my  friends,  that  it  is  a  pity  so  many 
useful  discoveries  which  I  have  made 
should  be  in  the  possession  of  a  silent  man. 
For  this  reason,  therefore,  I  shall  publish 
a  sheet  full  of  thoughts  every  mommg,  for 
the  benefit  of  my  contemporaries;  and  if  I 
can  any  way  contribute  to  the  diveraon,  or 
improvement  of  the  country  in  which  I 
live,  I  shall  leave  it  when  I  am  summoned 
•ut  of  it,  with  the  secret  satisfaction  of 
thinking  that  I  have  not  lived  in  vain. 

There  are  three  very  materia  points 
which  I  have  not  spoken  to  in  this  paper; 
and  which,  for  several  important  reasons, 
I  most  keep  to  myself,  at  least  for  some 
time:  I  mean  an  account  of  my  name,  my 
age,  and  mv  lodgmgs.  I  must  confess,  1 
woild  gratify  my  reader  in  any  thing  that 
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is  reasonable;  but  as  for  these  three  parti- 
culars, though  I  am  sensible  they  might 
tend  very  much  to  the  embellishmoit  of 
my  paper,  I  cannot  yet  come  to  a  resolu- 
tion of  communicating  them  to  the  public. 
They  would  indeed  draw  me  out  of  that  ob- 
scunty  which  I  hare  enjoyed  for  many 
years,  and  expose  me  in  public  places  to 
several  salutes  and  civilities,  which  have 
been  always  very  disagreeable  to  me;  for 
the  greatest  pain  I  can  suffer,  is  the  being 
talked  to,  and  being  stared  at  It  is  for 
this  reason  likewise,  that  I  keep  my  com- 
plexion and  dress  as  very  great  secrets; 
though  it  is  not  impossible'but  I  may  make 
discoveries  of  both  in  the  progress  of  the 
work  I  have  undertaken. 

After  having  been  thus  particular  upon 
myself,  I  ^all  in  t«>-morraw*s  paper  give 
an  account  of  those  gentlemen  wno  arc  con- 
cerned with  me  in  this  work;  for,  as  I  have 
before  intimated,  a  plan  of  it  is  laid  and 
concerted  (as  all  other  matters  of  import- 
ance are)  in  a  club.  However,  as  my 
friends  have  engaged  mc  to^  stand  in  the 
front,  those  who  nave  a  mind  to  corre- 
spond with  mc,  may  direct  their  letters  to 
the  Spectator,  at  Mr.  Buckley'Sj  in  Little 
Britain.  For  I  must  further  acquaint  the 
reader,  that  though  our  club  meet  only  on 
Tuesdays  and  Thursdays,  we  have  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  sit  every  night  for 
the  inspection  of  all  such  papers  as  may 
contribute  to  the  advancement  of  the  pjalK 
lie  weal.  *  fc. 
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Ast  alii  MX 
Et  pluret,  ttBO  eoncIamaDt  on.—Juv.  St.  vii.  W7. 

Six  mors  at  least  Join  their  ooneathif  voiee. 

The  first  of  our  society  is  a  gentieman  of 
Worcestershire,  of  an  ancient  descent,  a 
baronet,  his  name  is  sir  Ro^cr  de  Coverly. 
His  great  grandfather  was  mventor  of  that 
fomous  country-dance  which  is  called  after 
him.  All  who  know  that  shire  arc  very 
well  acquainted  with  the  parts  and  the 
merits  €a  sir  Roger.  He  is  a  gentieman 
that  is  very  singular  in  his  behaviour,  but 
his  singularities  proceed  from  his  good 
sense,  and  are  contradictions  to  the  manr 
ners  of  the  i^orld,  only  as  he  thii^s  the 
w<H-ld  is  in  the  wrong.  However,  this  hu- 
mour creates  him  no  enemies,  for  he  does 
nothing  with  sourness  or  obstinacy;  and  his 
being  unconfined  to  modes  and  forms, 
makes  him  but  the  readier  and  more  capa- 
ble to  please  and  oblige  all  who  know  him. 
When  he  is  in  town,  he  lives  in  Soho- 
square.*    It  is  said,  he  keeps  himself  a 


*  Bobo-tquare  was  at  that  time  the  genteeteat  part 
of  the  town.  The  handMine  Iioum,  built  by  tbe  umtot' 
tunate  Dake  of  Monmoatli,  occupied,  until  the  year 
1773.  the  whole  of  the  grouBd  on  which  Batemaa^e 
buiUlnct  now  stand. 
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Kschelor  by  reason  he  was  crossed  in  love 
by  a  perverse  beautiful  widow  of  the  next 
ccnnty  to  bim.  Before  thb  disappoint- 
ment, sir  Roger  was  what  you  call  a  fine 
S^entleman,  had  ofteii  supped  with  my  Lord 
Rochester  and  «r  George  Etherege,  fought 
a  duel  upon  his  first  coming  to  town,  and 
I  Idck^  iMiUy  Dawson*  in  a  public  coffee- 
hoose  for  calling  hhn  youngster.  But  be- 
ing iU  used  Ijy  the  abovcmentioned  widow, 
he  was  very  serioos  for  a  year  and  a  half; 
and  though,  his  temper  bang  naturally  jo- 
vial, he  at  last  got  over  it,  he  grew  cateless 
of  Mmself,  ana  never  dressed  afterwards. 
He  continues  to  wear  a  coat  and  doublet  of 
the  same  cut  that  were  in  fashion  at  the 
time  of  his  repulse,  which,  in  his  merry 
hnmoors,  he  tells  us,  has  been  in  and  out 
twdve  times  since  he  first  wore  it  It  is 
said  Sir  Racer  grew  humble  in  his  desires 
after  he  had  fcnrgothis  cruel  beauty,  inso* 
much  that  it  is  reported  he  has  frequently 
offended  m  point  of  chastity  with  beggars 
and  gypsies:  but  this  i?  looked  upon,  by  his 
friends,  rather  as  a  matter'  of  raillery  than 
truth.  He  is  now  in  his  fiftr-nxth  year, 
cheerful,  gaj,  and  hearty;  keeps  a  good 
house  both  m  town  and  country;  a  great 
lover  of  mankind:  but  there  is  such  a 
mirthful  cast  in  his  behaviour,  that  he  is 
rather  bdoved  than  esteemed.  His  tenants 
grow  rich,  his  servants  look  satisfied,  all 
the  young*  women  profess  love  to  him,  and 
the  young  men  are  glad  of  his  company. 
When  he  comes  into  a  house,  he  caUs  the 
servants  by  their  names,  and  talks  all  the 
way  up  stairs  to  a  visit.  I  must  not  omit,- 
that  ^  Roger  is  a  justice  of  the  quorum; 
that  he  fills  the  chair  at  a  quarter-sesrions 
with  great  abilities,  and  three  months  ago 
gained  tmiversal  applause,  by  explaining 
a  pm»age  in  the  game-act 

The  gentleman  next  in  esteem  and  au- 
thority among  us  is  another  bachelor,  who 
IS  a  member  of  the  Inner  Temple,  a  man 
of  great  probity,  wit  and  understanding; 
but  he  has  chosen  his  place  of  residence 
rather  to  obey  the  direction  of  an  old  hu- 
moursome  father,  than  in  pursuit  of  his 
own  inclinations.  He  was  placed  there  to 
study  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  is  the  most 
learned  of  any  of  the  house  in  those  of  the 
stage.  Aristotle  and  Longinus  are  much 
better  understood  by  him  than  Littleton  or 
Coke.  The  father  sends  up  every  post 
questions  relating  to  marriage-articles, 
leases  and  tenures,  in  the  neighbourhood; 
all  which  questions  he  agrees  with  an  at- 
torney to  answer  and  take  care  of  in  the 
lump.  He  is  studying  the  passions  them- 
selves when  he  should  be  inouiring  into  the 
debates  among  men  whicn  arise  from 
them.  He  knows  the  argument  of  each  of 
the  ora!tois  of  Demosthenes  and  Tully, 

*  Tliis  ftOow  wu  a  noted  tharper,  •wanerer,  and 
Jeba nctwt  ifcatt tawn,  at  tbethne  here  pointed  out; 
be  was  weD  kaown  in  Blackfrian  and  its  then  infa- 


but  not  one  case  in  the  reports  of  our  own 
courts.  No  one  ever  tocuL  him  for  a  fool; 
but  none,  except  his  intimate  friends,  know 
he  has  a  great  deal  of  wit  This  timi 
makes  him  at  once  both  disinteresled  and 
agreeable.  As  few  of  Ms  thoughts  are 
drawn  &om  buaness,  they  are  most  of  them 
fit  for  conversation.  His  taste  for  hmlks 
is  a  little  too  just  for  the  age  he  liveaki; 
he  has  read  all,  but  approves  of  very  few. 
His  familiarity  with  the  customs,  manners, 
acticms  and  writings  of  the  ancients,  makes 
him  a  very  delicate  observer  of  what  oo* 
curs  to  him  in  the  present  worid.  He  is  an 
excellent  critic,  and  the  time  of  the  play 
is  his  hcur  of  business;  exactly  at  fivt  he 
passes  through  Kew-Inn,  crosses  throurii 
Russel-court,  and  takes  a  turn  at  Will's 
till  the  play  beg^;  he  has  his  shoes  rub- 
bed and  his  periwig  powdered  at  the  bar- 
ber's as  you  go  into  the  R«se.  It  is  for 
the  good  of  tne  audience  when  he  is  at 
a  play,  for  the  actors  have  an  aoMbitioB  to 
please  him. 

The  person  of  next  consideration  is  Sir 
Andrew  Freeport,  a  merchant  of  grMiJ 
eminence  in  the  dtv  of  Liondon;  a  pers^Hk' 
of  indefatigable  industry,  strong  reH8o%^ 
and  great  experience.  His  notions  of  trade  / 
are  noble  and  generous,  and  (as  every  rich 
man  has  usually  some  sly  way  of  jesting  \ 
which  would  make  no  great  figure  were  he  ' 
not  a  rich  man)  he  calls  the  sea  the  Brkish 
Common.  He  is  acquainted  witii  com- 
merce in  all  its  parts,  and  will  tell  you  that 
it  is  a  stupid  ana  barbarous  way  to  extend 
dominion  oy  arms;  for  true  power  is  to  be 
got  by  arts  and  industry.  He  will  often 
argue,  that  if  this  part  of  our  trade  were 
weU  cultivated,  we  should  gain  from  one 
nation;  and  if  another,  from  another.  I 
have  heard  him  prove,  that  diligence 
makes  more  lasting  acquisitions  than  va- 
lour, and  that  sloth  has  mined  more  na- 
tions than  the  swcnxL  He  abounds  in  se- 
veral frugal  maxims,  amongst  wfakfa  the 
greatest  mvourite  is,  *  A  penny  saved  is  a 
penny  got'  A  general  trader  of  good  sense 
is  pleasanter  company  than  a  general  scho- 
lar; and  l^r  Andrew  having  a  natural  un- 
affected eloquence,  the  perspicuity  of  his 
discourse  gives  the  same  pleasure  tnat  wit 
would  in  another  man.  He  has  made  his 
fortune  himself;  and  says  that  England 
may  be  richer  than  other  kingdoms,  by  as 
plain  methods  as  he  himself  is  richer  tjion 
other  men;  though  at  the  same  time  I  oan 
say  this  of  him,  that  there  is  not  a  point  in 
the  compass,  but  blows  home  a  ship  in 
which  he  is  an  owner. 

Next  to  Sir  Andrew  in  the  chib-room 
sits  Captain  Sentrv,  a  gentleman  of  great 
courage,  good  understanding,  but  invraci- 
ble  modesty.  He  is  one  of  those  tJiat  de- 
serve very  well  but  are  very  awkward  at 
putting  their  talents  within  the  observation 
of  such  as  should  take  notice  of  them.  He 
was  some  years  a  captain,  and  behaved 
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himself  with  great  gallantry  in  several  en- 
gagements and  at  several  sieges;  but  hav- 
vigasmall  estate  of  his  own,  and  being; 
next  heir  to  Sir  Roger,  he  has  quitted  a  way 
of  life  IB  which  no  man  can  rise  suitably  to 
his  merit,  who  is  not  something  of  a  cour- 
tier as  well  as  a  sokUer.  I  have  heard  him 
otei  Jament,  that  in  a  profession  where 
merit  is  placed  in  so  conspicuous  a  view, 
impudence  should  get  the  better  of  modes- 
ty. When  he  has  talked  to  this  purpose, 
I  never  heard  him  make  a  sour  expression, 
but  frankly  confess  that  he  left  the  world, 
because  he  was  not  fit  for  it  A  stiict  ho- 
nesty and  an  even  regular  behaWour,  are 
in  themselves  obstacles  to  him  that  must 
press  through  crowds  who  endeavour  at 
the  same  end  with  himself,  the  favour  of  a 
commander.  He  will  however  in  his  way 
of  talk  excuse  generals,  for  not  disposing 
according  to  men's  desert,  or  inquiring  into 
it;  for,  says  he,  that  great  man  who  has 
a  nand  to  help  me,  has  as  many  to  break 
tltfpogh  to  come  at  me,  as  I  have  to  come 
at  hhn :  therefore  he  wUl  conclude,  that  the 
jMa  who  would  make  a  figure,  espedaUy 
Ip  a  military  way,  must  get  over  all  false 
modesty,  and  assist  his  patron  against  the 
importunity  of  other  pretenders,  oy  a  pro- 
per assuraace  in  his  own  vindication.  He 
says  it  is  a  civil  cowardice  to  be  backward  in 
asserting  what  you  ought  to  expect,  as  it  is 
a  military  fear  to  be  slow  in  attacking 
whoi  it  is  your  duty.  With  this  candour 
does  the  gentleman  speak  of  himself  and 
others.  The  same  frankness  runs  through 
aD  his  conversation.  The  military  part 
of  his  life  has  fiimished  him  with  many 
adventures,  in  the  relation  of  which  he  is 
very  agreeable  to  the  company;  for  he  is 
never  overbearing,  though  accustomed  to 
command  men  in  the  utmost  degree  below 
him;  nor  ever  too  obsequious,  from  a  habit 
of  obeying  men  highly  above  him. 

But  that  our  society  may  not  appear  a  set 
«f  humourists,  unacquainted  with  the  gal- 
lantries and  pleasures  of  the  age,  we  have 
amongst  us  the  gallant  Will  Honeycomb; 
a  gentleman  who,  according  to  his  years, 
should  be  in  the  decline  of  his  life;  but 
having  ever  been  very  ciureful  of  his  per- 
jon*  aSid  always  had  a  very  easy  fortune, 
time  has  made  but  a  very  liule  impression, 
either  by  wrinkles  on  his  forehead,  or 
traces  on  his  brain.  His  person  is  well 
turned,  and  of  a  good  height  He  is  very 
ready  at  that  aort  of  discourse  with  which 
men  usually  entertain  women.  He  has  all 
his  life  dressed  very  well,  and  remembers 
habits  as  others  do  men.  He  can  smile 
when  one  speaks  to  him,  and  laughs  easily. 
He  knows  the  history  of  every  mode,  and 
can  inform  you  from  which  <m  the  French 
king's  wenoies,  our  wives  and  daughters 
haa  this  manner  of  curlinc;  their  hair,  that 
way  of  placing  their  hooos;  whose  frailty 
was  covered  by  such  a  sort  of  petticoat,  and 
whofe  vanity  to  show  her  foot  made  that 
part  of  the  dress  so  short  in  such  a  year.  In 


a  word,  all  his  ccnver^tion  and  knowledge 
has  been  in  the  female  world.  As  other 
men  of  liis  age  will  take  notice  to  you  what 
such  a  minister  said  upon  such  and  such  an 
occasion,  he  will  tell  you,  when  the  duke 
of  Monmouth  danced  at  court,  such  a  wo- 
man was  then  smitten,  another  was  taken 
with  him  at  the  head  of  his  troop  in  the 
Park.  In  all  these  important  relations,  he 
has  ever  about  the  same  time  received  a 
kind  glance,  or  a  blow  of  a  fan  from  some 
celebrated  beauty,  mother  of  the  present 
lord  Such-a-one.  If  you  speak  of  a  young 
commoner,  that  said  a  lively  thing  m  the 
house,  he  starts  up,  *  He  has  good  blood  in 
his  vein;  Tom  Mirable  be^t  him;  the 
roe^e  cheated  me  in  that  affair;  that  young 
fellow's  mother  used  me  more  like  a  dog 
than  any  woman  I  ever  made  advances 
ta  •  This  way  of  talking  of  his,  very  nmch 
enlivens  the  conversation  amongst  us  of  a 
more  sedate  turn;  and  I  find  there  is  not 
one  of  the  company,  but  myself^  who  rare- 
ly speak  at  all,  but  speaks  of  him  as  of  that 
sort  of  man,  who  is  usually  called  a  well- 
bred  fine  gentleman.  To  conclude  his  cha- 
racter, where  women  are  not  concerned, 
he  is  an  honest  worthy  man. 

I  cannot  tell  whether  I  am  to  account 
him,  whom  I  am  next  to  speak  of,  as  one 
of  our  company ;  for  he  visits  us  but  seldom, 
but  when  he  does,  it  adds  to  every  man 
else  a  new  enjoyment  of  himself.  He  is  a 
clergyman,  a  very  philosophic  man,  of  ge- 
neral lean^g,  great  sanctity  of  life,  and 
the  most  exact  good  breeding.  He  has  the 
misfortune  to  be  of  a  very  weak  constitu- 
tion, and  consequently  cannot  accept  of  such 
cares  and  busmess  as  preferments  in  his 
function  would  oblige,  him  to;  he  is  therefore 
among  divines  what  a  chamber-counsellor 
is  among  lawyers.  The  probity  of  his  mind, 
and  the  integrity  of  his  life,  create  him 
fcdlowers,  as  being  eloquent  or  loud  ad- 
vances others.  He  seldom  introduces  thie 
subject  he  speaks  upon;  but  we  are  so  hr 
gone  in  years,  that  he  observes  when  he  is 
among  us,  an  earnestness  to  have  him  fiEdl 
on  some  divine  topic,  which  he  always 
treats  with  much  authority,  as  one  who 
has  no  interest  in  this  world,  as  one  who 
is  hastening  to  the  object  of  all  his  wishes, 
and  conceives  hope  from  his  decays  and  in- 
firmities. These  are  my  ordinary  com- 
panions. R. 


Na  3.]  Saturday,  March  3,  1710-11. 

£t  quoi  quiaque  fere  studio  devinctui  adteret, 
Aut  quibu*  in  rebut  mtiltum  sumat  antemonUi, 
Atque  in  qua  ratione  Aiit  contenta  mairia  omim; 
In  aomnia  eadem  plenunque  videmur  obire. 

L»er.  I.  IT.  950. 

What  Btudiea  pleaae,  what  moat  deliubt, 

And  All  mon'a  tbougbia.they  dream  tbem  o*er  at  night. 

CVmcA. 

In  one  of  my  rambles,  or  rather  specu- 
lations, I  look^  into  the  great  hall,  where 
the  bank  is  kept,  and  was  not  a  little  pleased 
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to  see  the  directors,  secretaries,  and  clerks, 
irith  an  the  other  members  of  that  weal- 
tlif  corporation,  ranged  in  their  several 
stations,  according  to  the  parts  they  act 
in  that  just  and  regular  economy.  This 
revived  m  mv  memory  the  many  discoiines 
which  I  had  ooth  read  and  heard,  concern- 
Big  the  decay  of  public  credit,  with  the 
methods  of  restoring  it,  and  whjch  in  my 
opinion,  have  always  been  defective,  be- 
cause Aey  have  always  been  made  with 
an  eye  to  separate  interests,  and  party 
principles. 

The  thoughts  of  the  day  gave  my  mind 
employment  for  the  whole  night,  so  that 
I  fell  msensibly  into  a  kind  of  methodical 
dream,  which  disposed  all  my  contempla- 
tions into  a  vision  or  allegory,  or  what  else 
the  neader  shall  please  to  call  it 

Methought  I  returned  to  the  great  hall, 
where  I  had  been  the  morning  before,  but 
to  vdlj  surprise,  instead  of  the  company  that 
I  left  ttiere,  I  saw,  towards  the  upper  end 
of  the  hall,  a  beautiful  virgin  seated  on  a 
thrcme  of  jcold.  Her  name  (as  they  told 
mc)  was  Public  Credit.  The  walls,  in- 
stead of  being  adorned  with  pictures  and 
Biaps,  were  hun^  with  many  acts  of  par- 
fiament  written  in  golden  letters.  At  the  up- 
per end  of  the  hall  was  the  Magna  Charta, 
with  the  Act  of  Uniformity  on  the  right 
hand,  and  the  Act  of  Toleration  on  the  left 
At  the  lower  end  of  the  hall  was  the  Act 
of  Settlement,  which  was  placed  full  in  the 
gre  of  the  virgin  that  sat  upon  the  throne. 
Bo«3i  the  odes  of  the  hall  were  covered 
with  such  acts  of  parliament  as  had  been 
made  for  the  estabushment  of  public  funds. 
The  lady  seemed  to  set  an  unspeakable 
▼ahic  upon  these  several  pieces  of  fiimi- 
tnre,  insomuc]i  that  she  oflen  refreshed  her 
eye  with  them,  and  often  smiled  with  a  se- 
cret pleasure,  as  she  looked  upon  them; 
'but,  at  the  same  time,  showed  a  very  mt- 
ticidar  uneaaness,  if  she  saw  any  thing 
approaching  that  might  hurt  them.  She 
appeared,  mdeed,  inmiitely  timorous  in  all 
her  behaviour:  and  whether  it  wtis  from 
the  delicacy  of  her  constitution,  or  tfiat  she 
was  troubled  inth  vapours  as  I  was  after^ 
wards  told  by  one,  who  I  found  was  none 
of  her  well-wishers,  she  changed  colour, 
and  startled  at  eveiy  thing  she  heard.  She 
was  likewise  (as  I  afterwards  found)  a 
greater  valetudmarian  than  any  I  had  ever 
met  with,  even  in  her  own  sex,  ^d  subject 
to  such  momentary  consumptions,  that  in 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  she  would  fell  away 
from  the  florid  complexion,  and  most 
beaKhful  state  of  body,  and  wither  into  a 
skdeton.  Her  recoveries  were  often  as 
sodden  as  her  decays,  insomuch  that  she 
woqld  revive  in  a  moment  out  of  a  wasting 
distemper,  into  a  habit  of  the  highest  health 
and  vicoor. 

I  had  very  soon  an  opportunity  of  observ- 
ing these  qiuck  turns  and  changes  in  her 
constitution.  There  sat  at  her  feet  a  couple 
of  secretaries^  who  recdved  every  hour 


letters  from  aH  parts  of  the  world,  which 
the  one  or  the  oth^r  of  them  was  perpetu^ 
ally  reading  to  her;  and,  according  to  the 
news  she  heard,  to  which  she  was  exceed^ 
ingly  attentive,  she  changed  colour,  and 
discovered  many  symptoms  of  heaUh  or 
^ckness. 

Behind  the  throne  was  a  prodigious  heap 
of  bags  of  money,  which  were  piled  upon 
one  another  so  high  that  they  touched  the 
ceiling.  The  floor  on  her  right  hand,  and 
on  her  left,  was  covered  with  vast  sums  of 
gold  that  rose  up  in  pyramids  on  either 
side  of  her.  But  this  I  did  not  so  much 
wonder  at,  when  I  heard  uTKm  inquiry,  that 
she  had  the  same  virtue  in  her  touch,  which 
the  poets  tell  us  a  Lydian  king  was  formerly 
possessed  of:  and  that  she  could  convert 
whatever  she  pleased  into  that  precious 
metal. 

After  a  little  dizziness,  wtA  confused 
hurry  of  thought,  which  a  man  often  meets 
with  in  a  dream,  methought  the  hall  was 
alarmed,  the  doors  flew  open  and  there  «n^ 
tered  half  a  dozen  of  tne  most  hideous 
phantoms  that  I  had  ever  seen  (even  in  a 
dream)  before  that  time.  They  came  in 
two  by  two,  though  matched  in  the  most 
dissociable  manner,  and  mingled  together 
in  a  kind  of  dance.  It  would  be  tedious  to 
describe  their  habits  and  persons,  for  which 
reason  I  shaU  only  inform  my  reader,  that 
the  first  couple  were  Tyranny  and  Anar- 
chy, the  second  were  Bigotry  and  Atheism, 
and  the  third  the  genius  of  a  commonwealth, 
and  a  young  man  of  about  twenty-two  years 
of  age,*  whose  name  I  could  not  learn.  He 
had  a  sword  in  his  right  hand,  which  in  the 
dance  he  often  brandished  at  tiie  Act  of 
Settlement;  and  a  citizen,  who  stood  by  me, 
whispered  in  my  ear,  that  hcsaw  a  sponge 
in  his  left  hanaf  The  dance  of  so  many 
jarring  natures  put  me  in  mind  of  the  sun, 
moon,  and  eartn,  in  the  Rehearsal,  that 
danced  together  for  no  other  end  but  to 
eclipse  one  another. 

The  reader  will  easily  suppose,  by  what 
has  been  before  said,  that  the  lady  on  tho 
throne  would  have  been  almost  frighted  to 
distraction,  had  she  seen  but  any  one  of 
these  spectres ;  what  then  must  have  been 
her  condition  when  she  saw  them  all  in  a 
body  ?  She  fainted  and  died  away  at  tiie 
fflght 

*  Et  neque  Jam  color  est  miito  eandore  rubori ; 
Nee  vifor«  et  vires,  et  quae  modd  visa  placebant ; 
Nee  eorpas  remanet '  Ortrf,  Mtt.  iii.  49. 

* Her  spirits  fiiint. 

Her  blooming  cheeks  assume  a  pallid  teint, 
And  scarce  ter  form  remains.* 

There  was  as  great  a  change  in  the  hill 
of  money-bags,  and  the  heaps  of  money; 
the  former  shrinking  and  falling  into  so 
many  empty  bags,  mat  I  now  found  not 


*  James  Stuart,  the  pretended  Prince  of  Walea,  bora 
Jane  10, 1688.    See  Tat.  No.  187. 
t  To  wipe  otit  tbe  national  debt. 
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idbcyre  a  tendi  put  of  them  luMl  been  fitted 
with  mooex. 

The  rest,  that  took  up  the  same  space, 
and  made  the  same  figure,  as  the  bass  that 
were  really  filled  with  mooey,  had  been 
bfewa  up  with  air,  and  called  into  mr  me- 
- H€ 


moiy  the  bags  fiiU  of  wind,  which 
tells  us  his  hero  received  as  a  present 
from  JEohis.  The  great  heaps  of  gold  on 
either  side  of  the  throne,  now  appeared  to 
be  only  heaps  of  paper,  or  litUe  piles  of 
notchecl  sticks,  bound  up  together  m  bun- 
dles, like  Bath  faggots. 

Whilst  I  was  lamentine  this  sodden  deso- 
lation that  had  been  made  before  me,  the 
whole  scene  Tanished.  In  the  room  of  the 
frightfid  spectres,  there  now  entered  a  se- 
cond dance  of  apparitions,  very  agreeably 
matched  together,  and  made  up  of  vek-y 
amiable  phantoms.  The  first  pair  was  Li- 
berty with  Monarchy  at  her  ric^t  hand;  the 
second  was  Moderation,  leading  in  Rdi-I 
gion;  and  the  third  a  person  whom  I  had  | 
never  seen,*  with  the  Genius  of  Great; 
Britain.  At  the  first  entrance  the  lady  re-  i 
Hived,  the  bags  swdled  to  their  fi^rmer 
Mk,  the  pile  of  fiaig^ots  and  heaps  of  piqier 
changed  into  pyramids  of  guineas:  and  fiv 
my  own  part  1  was  so  transported  with 
joy,  that  I  awaked,  though  I  must  confess  I 
£un  would  have  £dlen  aseep  again  to  have 
closed  my  vision,  if  I  could  have  done  it. 
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An  ai^hor,  when  he  first  appears  in  the 
world,  is  very  apt  to  believe  it  has  nothii^ 
to  think  of  but  his  peHbrmances.  With  a 
good  share  of  this  vanity  in  my  heart,  1 
made  it  my  business  these  three  days  to 
listen  after'  my  own  £utte ;  and  as  I  have 
sometimes  met  with  circumstances  which 
did  not  displea^r  me,  I  have  been  encoun- 
tered by  others,  which  ^ve  me  much  mor- 
tification. It  is  incredible  to  think  how 
empty  I  have  in  this  time  observed  some 
part  of  the  species  to  be,  what  mere  Uanks 
they  are  when  they  first  come  abroad  in 
the  momii^  how  utterly  they  are  at  a 
stand,  untfl  they  are  set  a-goii^  by  some 
paragraph  in  a  newspaper. 

Such  persons  are  very  acceptable  to  a 
young  author,  for  they  desire  no  more  in 
any  thing  but  to  be  new,  to  be  aereeable. 
If  1  found  consc^ation  amon^  such,  I  was 
as  much  disquieted  by  Uie  mcapadty  of 
others.  These  are  mortals  who  have  a 
certain  curiosity  without  power  of  reflec- 
tion, and  perused  my  papers  like  specta- 
tors rather  than  readers.  But  there  is  so 
little  pleasore  in  inquiries  that  so  nearly 
concern  ourselves,  (it  being  the  worst  way 


in  the  world  to  hmc^  to  be  too  anTkiM 
about  it)  that  upon  the  whole  I  resolved  for 
the  future  to  go  on  in  my  ordinary  way;  and 
without  too  much  fear  or  hope  about  the 
business  of  reputation,  to  be  very  careful  of 
the  design  of  my  artions,  but  very  negli- 
gent of  the  consequences  oif  thesk 

It  is  an  endless  and  fri  vcdous  pursQit  to  act 
by  any  other  rule,  than  the  care  of  satisfy- 
ing our  own  minds  in  what  we  da    One 
would  think  a  silent  man,  who  coocened 
himself  with  no  one  breathing,  should  be 
very  little  liable  to  misrepresentations;  and 
yet  1  remember  I  was  once  taken  up  for  a 
Jesuit,  for  no  other  reason  but  my  profomid 
tacitiunity.    It  is  from  this  misfbrtnne,  that 
tojbe  out  of  harm's  way,  I  have  ever  since 
'^  cted  crowds.    He  who  comes  into  as- 
iblies  only  to  gratify  his  curiosity,  and 
to  make  a  figure,  enjoys  the  jdeasares 
retirement  in  a  more  exquisite  degree* 
m  he  possibly  could  in  his  cloaet;  the 
»ver,  the  ambitious,  and  the  miser,  are 
[fiDUowed  thither  by  a  worse  crowd  than  wof 
they  can  withdraw  from.    To  be  exempt 
the  passions  with  which  others  are 
nted,  is  the  only  pleaang  solitude.    I 
very  justly  say  with  the  ancient  sig^ 
I  am  never  less  idone  than  when  akoe. 
I  As  I  am  insignificant  to  the  company  in 
ioblic  places,  and  as  It  is  visible  I  do  not 
jtome  thither  as  most  do,  to  show  myself  I 
^jatify  the  vamty  of  all  who  pretend  to 
make  an  iqypeaiance,  and  have  often  aa 
kind  looks  nom  well-dressed  gentlemen 
and  ladies,  as  a  poet  would  be^w  iqKm 
one  of  his  audience.    There  are  so  many 
.gratifications  attend  this  public  sort  of  otH 
^.scttrity,  that  some  little  distastes  I  daily 
rreceive  have  lost  their  anguish;  and  I  did 
the  other  day,  without  the  ksist  disple%- 
sure,  overbear  one  say  of  me; '  that  strange 
I  fellow !' and  another  answer,  *  I  have  known 
I  the  fellow's  face  these  twelve  yean,  and  so 
Imust  you;  but  I  believe  you  are  the  first 
lever  asked  who  he  was.'    There  are,  I 
knust  confess,  many  to  whom  my  person  is 
lias  well  known  as  that  of  their  nearest  rda- 
iions,  who  oive  themselves  no  farther  trou> 
ble  about  calling  me  by  my  name  or  qualify 
kut  speak  of  me  verv  currentlv  by  the  ap- 
pellation of  Mr.  What-d'ye-call-him. 

To  make  up  for  these  trivial  disadvan- 
tages, I  have  the  hi^est  satisfaction  of 
beholi^ng  all  nature  with  an  unprejudiced 
eye;  and  having  nothing  to  do  with  men's 
passions  or  interests,  I  can,  with  the  greater 
sazacity,  consider  their  talents,  manners^ 
failings,  and  merits. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  those  who  want 
any  one  sense,  possess  the  others  with 
greater  force  and  vivacity.  Thus  my  want 
of^  or  rather  resignation  of  speech,  gives 
me  all  the  advantages  of  a  dumb  man.  I 
have,  methinks,  a  more  than  ordinary  pe- 
netration in  seeing;  and  flatter  mysdyf  that 
I  have  looked  into  the  highest  and  lowest 
of  mankind,  and  made  direwd  guesses^ 
without  being  adnutted  to  their  converse- 
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tkxit  at  tiie  iniDOst  though  and  reflectioiis 
^  sdl  whom  I  behold.  It  is  from  hence 
that  good  or  Ul  fortune  has  do  manner  of 
force  towards  affecting  my  judgment  * 
see  men  flourishing  in  courts  and  languish- 
ing  in  ^Is,  without  being  prejudiced,  from 
their  circumstancea,  to  their  &vour  or  dis- 
advantage; but  from  their  inward  manner 
of  bearing  their  condition,  often  pity  the 
prosperous,  and  admire  the  unhappy. 

Thoec  who  converse  with  the  dumb, 
know  from  the  turn  of  their  eyes,  and  the 
changes  of  their  countenance,  their  senti- 
ments of  the  objects  before  them.  I  have 
mdulged  my  silence  to  such  an  extrava- 
gance, that  the  few  who  are  intimate  with 
me,  answer  my  smiles  with  concurrent  sen- 
tences, and  argue  to  the  very  point  I  shaked 
nay  head  at,  without  my  speaking.  Will 
Hooeyoomb  was  very  entertaining  tne  other 
n^t  at  a  play,  to  a  fi^ntleman  who  sat  on 
his  ri^t  hand,  while  I  was  at  his  left  The 
gentlonan  bdieved  Will  was  talking  to 
nhnadf,  when  upon  my  looking  with  great 
a^pprobation  at  a  young  thing  in  a  box  be- 
mc  us,  he  said,  'I  am  quite  of  another 
cnudon.  She  has,  I  will  allow,  a  very 
iweasm^  aspect,  but,  methinks  that  sim- 
plicity m  her  countenance  is  rather  child- 
Kh  mm  innocent'  When  I  observed  her 
a  second  time,  he  said,  *  I  grant  her  dress 
is  very  becoming,  but  perhaps  the  merit  of 
that  choice  is  owing  to  her  mother;  for 
tho«^,'  continued  he^  <  I  allow  a  beaiUy  to 
be  as  ranch  commended  for  the  elegimce 
cf  her  dress,  as  a  wit  for  that  of  his  lan- 
guage; yet  if  she  has  stolen  the  colour  of 
her  ribands  from  another,  or  had  advice 
about  her  trimmings,  I  shall  not  allow  her 
the  pnuae  of  dress,  any  more  than  I  would 
call  a  plagiary  an  author.'  When  I  threw 
my  eye  towards  the  next  woman  to  her, 
will  spoke  what  I  looked,  according  to  his 
romantic  imagination,  in  the  following  man- 
ner: 

'Behold,  you  who  dare,  that  charming 
vifpn;  behold  the  beauty  of  her  person 
chastised  by  the  innocence  of  her  thoughts. 
Chastity,  good-nature,  and  affability,  are 
the  jgnices  that. play  in  her  countenance; 
die  blows  she  is  handsome,  but  stie  knows 
she  is  good.  Conscious  beauty  adorned  with 
ccnadous  virtue !  What  a  spirit  is  there  in 
those  ^es!  What  a  bloom  in  that  person ! 
How  is  the  whde  woman  expressed  in  her 
iqipearance!  Her  air  has  the  beauty  of 
motioo,  and  her  look  the  force  of  langiiuge. ' 

It  was  prudence  to  turn  away  my  eyes 
from  thta  object,  and  therefore  I  turned 
them  to  the  thoughtless  creatures  who 
make  up  the  lump  of  that  sex,  and  move  a 
knowing  eye  no  more  than  the  portraiture 
of  tnaguficant  people  by  ordinary  painters, 
which  are  but  pictures  of  pictures. 

Thus  the  working  of  my  own  mind  is  the 
general  eotertsunment  of  my  life;  I  never 
enter  into  the  commerce  of  discourse  with 
anF  but  my  particular  friends,  and  not  in 
pob&c  even  with  thenL    Such  a  habit  ha.s 


]>erhaps  raised  in  me  uncommon  refleo 
tioos;  but  this  effect  I  cannot  communicate 
but  by  my  writings.  As  my  pleasures  are 
almost  wholly  confined  to  those  of  the  sight, 
I  take  it  lor  a  peculiar  happiness  that  I 
have  always  had  an  easy  and  familiar  ad- 
mittance to  the  fair  sex.  If  I  never  praised 
or  flattered,  I  never  belied  or  contradicted 
them.  As  these  compose  half  the  worid, 
and  are,  by  the  just  complacence  and  gal- 
lantry of  our  nation,  the  more  power&il 
part  of  our  people,  1  shall  dedicate  a  cq»-< 
sidqrable  share  of  these  my  speculations  to 
their  service,  and  shall  lead  the  young 
through  aU  the  becoming  duties  of  virgi- 
nity, marriage,  and  widowhood.  When  it 
is  a  woman's  day,  in  my  worics,  I  shall  en- 
deavour at  a  style  and  air  sttitable  to  their 
understanding.  When  I  say  this,  I  mUst 
be  understood  to  mean,  that  I  shall  not 
lower,  but  exalt  the  subjects  I  treat  upon. 
Discourse  for  their  entertainment  is  not  to 
be  debased  but  refined.  A  man  may  ap» 
pear  learned  without  talking  sentences,  aa 
in  his  ordinary  gesture  he  discovers  he  can 
dance,  though  he  does  net  cut  capers.  la 
a  word,  I  shall  take  it  for  the  greatest  glory 
of  my  work,  if  among  reasonable  women 
tliis  paper  may  furnish  tea-table  talk.  In 
crder  to  it,  I  shall  treat  on  matters  which 
relate  to  females,  as  they  are  concerned  to 
approach  or  fly  from  Uie  other  sex,  or  aa 
they  are  tied  to  them  by  blood,  interest  or 
affection.  Upon  this  occasion  I  tliink  it  is 
but  reasonable  to  declare,  that  whatever 
skill  I  may  have  in  speculation,  I  shall 
never  betray  what  the  eyes  of  lovers  say  to 
each  other  in  my  prcscrxc.  At  the  same 
time  I  shall  not  tmnk  myself  obliged,  by  thia 
promise,  to  conceal  any  false  protcstaticns 
which  I  observe  made  by  glances  in  public 
assemblies;  but  endeavour  to  make  both 
sexes  appear  in  their  conduct  what  they 
arc  in  their  hearts.  By  this  means,  love, 
during  the  time  of  my  speculati<ms,  shall 
be  carried  on  with  the  same  sincerity  aa 
any  other  affair  of  less  consideration.  As 
this  is  the  greatest  concern,  men  shall  be 
from  henceforth  liable  to  the  greatest  re- 
proach for  misbehaviour  in  it  Falsehood 
in  love  shall  hereafter  bear  a  blacker  as- 
pect tlian  infidelity  in  friendship,  or  villany 
m  business.  For  this  great  and  good  encC 
all  breaches  against  that  noble  passion,  the 
cement  of  society,  shall  be  severely  exam- 
ined. But  this,  and  other  matters  loosely 
hinted  at  now,  and  in  my  former  papers, 
shall  have  their  proper  place  in  my  follow- 
ing discourses.  The  present  writing  is  only 
to  admomsh  the  world,  that  they  stedl  not 
find  me  an  idle  but  a  busy  SpecUtor.    R. 


Na  5.]     Tuc9day,  March  6,  1710-11. 

Spectatom  admiflsi  rinum  teneatis? 

Hor.  An  PoeL  ver.  5, 
Admitted  to  the  nght,  woold  you  not  laagk  ? 

Ai^  opera  may  be  allowed  to  be  extrava- 
gantly lavish  in  its  decorations,  as  its  only 
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dcagn  b  to  gratify  the  senses,  and  keep  up 
an  indolent  attention  in  the  audience.  Com- 
mon sense,  however,  requires,  that  there 
should  be  nothing  in  the  scenes  and  ma- 
chhies,  which  may  appear  chil^sh  and 
absurd.  How  wonhl  the  wits  of  King 
Charles's  time  have  laughed  to  have  seen 
Kicolini  exnosed  to  a  tempest  in  robes  of 
ermine,  and  saihnr  in  an  open  boat  upon 
aseaofpaateboanl?  What  a  fidd  of  raB- 
lery  would  they  have  been  let  mto,  had 
th^  been  entertained  with  painted  dra- 
cons  spittuur  wildfire,  enchanted  chariots 
drawn  by  Flanders*  mares,  and  real  cas- 
cades m  artificial  landscapes^  A  little  doU 
in  criticism  would  inform  us,  that  shadows 
and  realities  ouj^t  not  to  be  mixed  together 
in  the  same  piece;  and  that  the  scenes 
which  arc  designed  as  the  representations 
of  nature,  should  be  filled  with  resem- 
blances, and  not  with  the  tilings  them- 
sdves.  If  one  would  represent  a  wide 
champaign  country  filled  with  herds  and 
flocks,  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  draw  the 
countrv  only  upon  the  seenes,  and  to  crowd 
several  ^trts  of  the  stage  with  sheep  and 
oxen.  This  b  joining  together  inconsist- 
eocies,  and  makmg  the  decoration  partly 
real,  and  partlv  imaginanr.  I  would  re- 
commend whatl  have  aud  here  to  the  di- 
rectors, as  well  as  to  the  admirers  of  our 
modem  opera. 

As  I  was  walking  in  the  stieets  abot^  a 
fortnig^  ago,  I  saw  an  ordinary  fellow  car- 
rvinr  a  cage  fiill  of  little  Inrds  upon  his 
Moulder;  and  as  I  was  wondering  with 
mysdf  what  use  he  would  put  them  to,  he 
was  met  very  luckily  b]r  an  acmiaintance 
who  had  the  same  curionty.  Upon  hb 
addn];  what  he  had  upon  hb  shoulder,  he 
told  hun  that  he  had  been  buying  sparrows 
for  the  cmera.  *  Sparrows  for  the  opera,' 
says  hb  mend,  licking  his  Kps,  *  what,  are 
they  to  be  roasted  ^  *  No,  no,'  says  the 
other,  *they  are  to  enter  towards  tHc  end 
of  the  first  act,  and  to  fiy  about  the  stage.' 

Thb  strange  dialogue  awakened  my  cu- 
riosity so  for,  that  I  immediately  boight 
the  opera,  by  which  means  I  perceived 
that  the  sparrows  were  to  act  the  part  of 
singing  birds  in  a  deli^tful  grove;  though 
upon  a  nearer  inouiry  I  found  the  sparrows 

git  the  same  trick  upon  the  audience,  that 
r  Martin  Mar-all*  practised  upon  hb 
mistress:  for  though  they  flew  in  ^ght, 
the  music  proceedcn  from*  a  concert  of  fla- 
gdets  and  bird-calls,  which  were  planted 
Mimd  the  scenes.  At  the  same  time  I 
made  thb  discovery,  I  fnmd  by  the  dis- 
course hi  the  actors,  that  there  were  great 
designs  on  foot  for  the  improvement  of  the 
opera;  that  it  had  been  proposed  to  break 
^>wn  a  part  of  the  wall,  and  to  surprise 
the  audience  with  a  party  of  an  hundred  j 


•  *9u  Martia  Mar-alL or  TIk  Fetgwd  lasoooM^'  «  ; 
caondy,  by  I^irdea,  mule  np  of  pieces  borrownl  ft-'W 
Oauaall^  'Amut  la^iaaet,*  th»  *EUKirdi*  of  Mo-  , 


horse,  and  that  there  was  actuaU^  a  pro- 
ject of  bringing  the  New-river  mto  the 
house,  to  be  employed  m  jetteans  and  wa- 
ter-works.!* Th^  project,  as  I  have  since 
heard,  b  postponed  till  the  summer  season, 
when  it  b  thought  the  coolness  that  pro- 
ceeds from  fountains  and  cascades  will  be 
more  acceptable  and  refre^iin^  to  the  peo- 
ple of  quality.  In  the  mean  time,  to  fmd 
out  a  more  agreeable  enteitainment  for  the 
winter  season,  the  opera  of  Rinaldot  b  fill- 
ed with  thunder  and  lightning,  illumina- 
tions and  fire-works;  which  the  aocfioice 
mav  look  upon  without  catd^nr  c^d, 
ana  indeed  without  much  danger  tf  being 
burnt;  for  ^ere  are  several  engines  filled 
with  water,  and  ready  ta  play  at  a  minute's 
warning,  in  case  any  such  accident  shoold 
happen.  However,  as  I  have  a  very  great 
friendship  for  the  owner  of  thb  tha£^  I 
hope  that  he  has  been  wise  enough  to  in- 
sure his  house  before  he  would  let  thb 
opera  be  acted  in  it. 

It  b  no  wander  that  thote  scenes  dionld 
be  very  surprising,  which  were  contrived 
by  two  poets  m  difierent  nations,  and 
raised  by  two  magicians  of  different  sexes. 
Armida  (as  we  are  told  in  the  argumeot) 
was  an  Amazonian  enchantress,  wad  poor 
Signior  Cassani  (as  we  learn  frrmi  the  per- 
sons represented)  a  Christian  confuror 
{A£ago  Christiane.)  I  must  confess  I  am 
very  much  pusded  to  find  out  how^an 
Amazon  should  be  versed  in  the  Uack  art, 
or  how  a  good  Christian,  for  such  bthe 
part  of  the  magician,  should  deal  wi^  the 

To  consider  the  poet  after  ^e  conjurors. 
I  shall  give  yxn  ataste  of  the  Italian  ttom 
the  first  hncs  cf  the  preface:  *  -ficcatf,  Ae- 
nigno  ifttort^  un  fiarto  di  fiockc  were,  eke  te 
ben  naio  di  noUe^  ntm  e  fiero  aborto  di  tc 
TtebrCf  ma  si  farcL  conoscere  Jigiio  d^ Apollo 
con  qualche  ra^o  di  Pamasio.* — *  Be- 
hold, gentle  rcaiier,  the  birth  of  a  few 
evenings,  which,  though  it  be  the  offspring 
of  the  night,  is  not  the  abortive  of  darniess, 
but  will  makeitsdf  known  to  be  the  son  of 
Apollo,  with  a  certain  ray  of  Parnassus.' 
He  afterwards  proceeds  to  call  Mynheer 
Handel  the  Orpheus  of  our  age,  and  to  ac- 

auaint  us,  in  the  same  sublimity  of  style, 
tiat  he  compcsed~thb  opera  in  a'  fortnight. 
Such  are  the  wits  to  whose  tastes  we  so 
ambitiously  conform  ourselves.  The  truth 
of  it  is,  the  finest  writers  among  the  nM>- 


t  At  tkft  time  this  paper  wac  writtea,  H  cnaM  hare 
beea  little  expected  tkat  what  is  Inre  «o  happily  ridfr. 
caM>  would  ever  reallr  lake  place :  bat.  in  oar  cn- 
lifbteocd  days,  we  bavi*  aeeo  the  A>v-nrrr  actin*  aa 
BO  iacoMSderaUe  aaxiliary,  not  onlf  in  a  saba^aa 
theatre,  bat  ia  Coveat-canleB  itaelf:  aad  if  the  ma- 
aagpftt  of  oor  *  classical  tbraties*  have  not  bern  able  to 
briac  an  kmmdrtd  borws  on  the  f>taae,  it  certainly  was 
not  (W»  a  waat  of  iocliaatioa,  but  because  the  stage 
would  Boc  hold  them. 

t  Riaaldo,  an  opera,  1711.  Tba  plaa  was  laid  hf 
Aaroa  Hill,  his  outline  filled  up  with  Italian  worda 
br  Sf.  G.  Knsn.  and  the  nosvc  conpoeed  by  Randal. 
The  story  ia  taken  froaa  Taaao,  and  the  aoena  laM  in  aa* 
near  Jemaalrm. 
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dem  ItaHaBs  express  themsdves  in  such  a 
iorid  farm  of  words,  and  such  tedious  cir- 
ffamlomtioas,  as  are  used  by  none  but  pe- 
daats  in  our  own  country;  and  at  the  same 
time  fin  thdr  writing  with  such  poor  imar 
ginatioiis  and  coiiceits»  as  our  youths,  are 
aAamed  of  before  ^ey  have  been  two 
years  at  the  university.  Some  may  be  apt 
to  thmk  that  it  is  the  difference  of  genius 
which  produces  the  difference  m  the  works 
of  the  two  nations;  but  to  show  that  there 
is  nothing  in  this,  if  we  look  into  the  writ- 
imof  the  oki  Italians,  such  as  Cicero  and 
Vvgil,  we  shall  find  that  the  English 
writers,  in  their  way  of  thinking  and  ^x- 
pressmg  themselves,  resemble  those  au- 
thors much  more  than  the  modem  Italiani 
pretend  to  do.  And  as  for  the  poet  himl 
8^  from  whom  the  dreams  of  Uiis  o] 
are  taken,  I  must  entirely  agree  with  A 
sienr  Boileaa,  that  one  verse  in  Virgil  ii 

FTasso 


worth  all  the  clinquant  or  tinsel  of 

But  to  return  to  the  sparrows:  there  have 
been  so  many  flights  of  them  let  loose  in 
this  opera,  tiiat  it  is  feared  the  house  will 
never  get  rid  of  them;  and  that  in  other 
plays  tney  may  make  their  entrance  in 
very  wrong  ana  improper  scenes,  so  as  to 
be  seen  vyw%  in  a  lady's  bed-chamber, 
or  perching  upon  a  kiiMps  throne;  besides 
the  inconveniences  which  the  heads  of  the 
andicnce  may  sometimes  suffer  from  them. 
I  am  credibly  informed,  that  there  was 
once  a  design  of  casting  into  an  opem  the 
story  of  Whittington  and  his  cat,  and  that 
in  order  to  it,  there  had  been  |;ot  together 
a  great  quantity  of  mice;  but  Mr.  Rich,  the 
proprietor  of  the  play-house,  very  pru- 


dently considered  that  it  would  be  mipos* 
iS>le  for  the  cat  to  kill  thqn  all,  and  that 
consequently  the  princes  of  the  stage  mtg^t 
be  as  mncn  inrcated  with  mice,  as  me 
prince  of  the  island  was  before  the  cat's 
arrival  upon  it;  for  which  reason  he  would 
not  permit  it  to  be  acted  in  his  house.  And 
indeed  I  cannot  blame  him;  for,  as  he  said 
very  well  upon  that  occaaon,  I  do  not  hear 
that  any  of  the  performers  in  our  opera  pre- 
tend to  equal  the  famous  pied  iriper,*  who 
made  all  the  mice  of  a  great  town  in  Ger- 
many follow  his  music,  and  by  that  means 
cleared  the  place  of  those  nttle  no^ous 


Before  I  dismiss  this  paper,  I  must  in- 
form my  reader,  that  I  hear  there  is  a 
treaty  on  fixit  between  London  and  Wisef 
(who  will  be  appointed  gardeners  of  the 
plav-house)  to  fimiish  the  opera  of  Rinaldo 
ana  Armida  with  an  orani;e-grove:  and 
tiiat  the  next  time  it  is  actea,  the  singing- 
birds  win  be  personated  by  tom-tits,  the 
undertakers  beme  resolved  to  spare  neither 
pains  nor  money  for  the  gratification  of  the 
audience.  C. 

*  Jwnm  98, 1S84,  the  nu  and  mke  by  which  H «m«- 
ta  wm«  inibrted.  were  aUared,  it  to  said,  by  a  piper,  to 
a  eoatifiioai  river  ia  which  they  wwe  all  (howned. 

t  Londoa  aad  Wiee  were  the  Qoees'i  laidanen  at 
lUitiBe. 
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No.  6.]  Wahnemiay^  March  7,17X0-11. 

Credebaat  hoe  craiide  aefte,  ec  Morte  ptaadaa, 
I  Tetalo  iKMi  aaewreianit- 


ttJuvtBie^ 


Jte.su.  siiiM. 


Twae  laplow  then  (ee  noeh  waa  age  revtr*d) 

For  youth  to  keep  their  eeau  when  an  oM  man  appeard. 

I  KNOW  no  evil  under  the  sun  so  great  as 
the  abuse  of  the  understanding,  and  vet  > 
there  is  no  one  vice  more  common.    It  has  j 
diffused  itself  through  both  sexes,  and  lA 
ouafities  of  mankind;  and  there  is  hardly  . 
tha^  person  to  be  fovnd,  who  is  not  more 
concerned  for  the  repirtadon  of  wit  and  j 
sense,  than  of  honesty  and  virtue.    But 
this  unhappy  affectation  of  beine  vrtse  ra- 
ther than  nonest,  witty  than  gooa-natared» 
is  the  source  of  most  €JF  the  ill  habits  of  life. 
Such  false  impresaons  are  owing  to  the 
abandoned  writings  of  men  of  wit,  and  the 
awkward  imita^on  of  the  rest  of  mankind. 

For  this  reason  Sir  Roger  was  saying  last 
night,  that  he  was  of  opinion  none  out  men 
of  fine  parts  deserve  to  be  hanged.  The 
reflections  of  such  men  are  so  delicate  upon 
all  occurrences  which  they  are  concerned 
in,  that  they  should  be  exposed  to  more 
than  ordinary  infamy  and  punishment,  for 
offending  agamst  sacn  quick  admonitions  as 
their  own  soids  ^ve  them,  and  blunting  the 
fine  edge  of  their  minds  in  such  a  manner, 
that  they  are  no  ro6re  shocked  at  vice  and 
folly  than  men  of  slower  capacities.  There 
is  no  greater  monster  in  being,  than  a  very 
in  man  of  great  parts.  He  lives  like  a  man 
in  a  palsy,  with  one  ade  of  him  dead.  While 
perhaps  he  eigoy s  the  satisfaction  of  luxury, 
of  wealth,  of  ambition,  he  has  lost  the  taste 
of  good-will,  cf  friendship,  of  innocence. 
ScMTcrow,  the  beggar,  in  Lincoln's-inn- 
fields,  who  disohled  himself  in  his  right  leg, 
and  asks  alms  all  day  to  jget  himself  a  warm 
supper  and  a  trull  at  mght,  is  not  half  so 
despicable  a  wretch,  as  such  a  man  of 
sense.  The  bergar  has  no  relish  above 
sensations;  he  nnds  rest  more  agreeable 
than  motion;  and  while  he  has  a  warm  fire 
suod  his  doxy,  never  reflects  that  he  de- 
serves to  be  whipped.  Every  man  who 
terminates  his  satismctions  and  enjoyments 
within  the  supply  of  his  own  necesnties  and 
passions,  is,  says  Sir  Roger,  in  my  ^e,  as 
poor  a  rogue  as  Scarecrow.  •But,'  con- 
tinued he,  'for  the  loss  of  public  and  pri- 
vate virtue,  we  are  beholden  to  your  men 
of  fine  parts  forsooth;  it  is  with  them  no 
matter  what  is  done,  so  it  be  done  with  an 
air.  But  to  me,  who  am  so  whimsical 
in  a  corrupt  age  as  to  act  according  to  na- 
ture and  reascm,  a  selfish  man,  in  the  most 
ihining  drcumstance  and  e^uipage^  ap- 
pears m  the  same  condition  with  the  feUow 
above  mentioned,  but  more  contemptible 
in  proportion  to  what  more  he  robs  the 
public  of,  and  enjoys  above  him.  I  lay  it 
down  therefore  for  a  rule,  that  the  wh<de 
man  is  to  move  together;  that  tvtry  action 
of  any  importance,  is  to  have  a  prospect  of 
public  good:  and  that  the  general  tendency 
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<rf  our  indifferent  actions  ought  to  be  agree- 
able to  the  dictates  of  reason,  of  religion, 
of  good-breeding;  without  this,  a  man  as  I 
have  before  hinted,  is  hopping  instead  of 
walking,  he  is  not  in  his  entire  and  proper 
modon. 

While  the  honest  knight  was  thus  bewil- 
dering himself  in  good  starts,  I  looked  at- 
tentively upon  him,  which  made  him,  I 
thought,  collect  his  mind  a  little.  '  What 
I  mm  at,'  says  he,  '  is  to  represent  that  I 
am  of  opinion,  to  polish  our  understandines, 
and  neglect  our  manners,  is  of  all  things  the 
most  inexcusable.  Reason  should  govern 
pas^on,  but  instead  of  that,  you  see,  it  is 
often  subservient  to  it;  and,  as  unaccountable 
as  one  would  think  it,  a  wise  man  is  not  td- 
ways  a  good  man. '  This  degeneracy  is  not 
only  the  ^uilt  of  particular  persons,  but  also, 
at  some  times,  ai  a  whole  people:  and  per- 
haps it  may  appear  upon  examination,  that 
the  most  {xdite  a^  are  the  least  virtuous, 
Tlis  ma)r  be  attributed  to  the  folly  of  ad- 
mitting wit  and  learning  as  merit  in  them- 
selves, without  considenng  the  application 
of  them.  By  this  means  it  becomes  a  ru|c, 
not  so  much  to  regard  what  we  do,  as  how 
we  do  it  But  this  false  beauty  wUl  not  pass 
upon  men  of  honest  minds  and  true  taste. 
Sir  Richard  Blackmcre  says,  with  as  much 
good  sense  as  virtue,  '  It  is  a  mighty  shame 
and  dishonour  to  employ  excellent  raculties 
and  abundance  of  wit,  to  humour  and  please 
men  in  their  vices  and  follies.  The  great 
enemy  of  mankind,  notwithstanding  his  wit 
and  angelic  faculties,  is  the  most  odious 
being  in  the  whole  creation.*  He  goes  on 
soon  after  to  say,  very  generously,  that  he 
undertook  the  writing  <tf  his  poem  'to  res- 
cue the  Muses  out  of  the  hands  of  ravi^ers, 
to  restore  them  to  their  sweet  and  chaste 
roandons,  and  to  engage  them  in  an  em- 
ployment suitable  to  their  dignity.'  This 
certainly  ought  to  be  the  purpose  of  every 
man  who  appears  in  public,  and  whoever 
does  not  proceed  upon  that  foundation,  in- 
jures hb  country  as  fast  as  he  succeeds  in  his 
8tudie&  When  modesty  ceases  to  be  the 
chief  ornament  of  one  sex;  and  integrity  of 
the  other,  society  is  upon  a  wrong  ba^  and 
we  shall  be  ever  after  without  rules  to  guide 
our  judgment  in  what  is  really  becoming 
and  ornamental.  Nature  and  reason  direct 
one  thine,  pasdon  and  humour  another.  To 
follow  the  dictates  of  these  two  latter,  is 
^ng  into  a  road  that  is  both  encUess  and 
mtricate;  when  we  pursue  the  other,  our 
panage  is  delightful,  and  what  we  aim  at 
easily  attainable. 

I  GO  not  doubt  but  England  is  at  present 
as  polite  a  nation  as  any  m  the  world;  but 
any  man  who  thinks,  can  eaailjr  see,  that 
the  affectation  of  being  gay  and  in  fashion, 
has  veiy  near  eaten  up  our  good  sense  and 
otur  rehgion.  Is  there  any  thing  so  just  as 
that  mode  and  gallantry  should  be  built 
upon  exerting  ourselves  in  what  is  pro- 
per and  agreeable  to  the  institutions  of  jus- 
tice and  piety  among  us?    And  yet  is  there 


any  thing  more  common,  than  that  we  run 
in  perfect  contradiction  to  them?  All  which 
is  supported  by  no  other  pretennon,  than 
that  It  is  done  with  what  we  call  a  good 
grace. 

Nothing  ought  to  be  hdd  laudable  or 
becoming,  but  what  nature  itself  shonld 
prompt  us  to  think  so.  Respect  to  all  kinds 
of  superiors  is  founded,  I  think,  upon  in- 
stinct; and  jet  what  is  so  ridiculous  as  age.^ 
I  make  this  abrupt  transition  to  the  men- 
tion of  this  vice,  more  than  any  other,  in 
order  to  introduce  a  littie  story,  which  I 
think  a  pretty  instance  that  tiie  most  polite 
age  is  in  danger  of  being  the  most  viaous. 

*  It  happened  at  Athens,  during  a  public 
representation  of  some  play  exhibited  in 
honour  of  the  commonwealth,  that  an  old 
gentieman  came  too  late  for  a  place  suitable 
to  his  age  and  quality.  Many  of  the  younr 
gentiemen,  who  observed  the  difficult  and 
confiiuon  he  was  in,  made  si^  to  him  that 
they  would  accommodate  him  if  he  came 
where  they  sat  The  good  man  busUed 
through  the  crowd  accordingly;  but  when 
he  came  to  the  seats  to  which  he  was  in* 
vited,  the  jest  was  to  sit  close  and  expose 
him,  as  be  stood,  out  of  countenance,  to  the 
whole  audience.  The  frolic  went  round 
the  Athenian  benches.  But  on  those  occa- 
sions there  were  also  particuliur  places  as- 
signed for  foreigners.  When  the  ^ood  man 
skulked  towards  the  boxes  appointed  for 
the  Lacedasmonians,  that  honest  people, 
more  virtuous  than  polite,  rose  up  all  to  a 
man,  and  with  the  greatest  respect  received 
lum  among  them.  The  Atlwnians  being 
suddenly  touched  with  a  sense  of  the  Spar- 
tan virtue  and  their  own  dereneracy,  gare 
a  thunder  of  applause;  and  the  old  man  \ 
cried  out,  "The  Athenians  understand 
what  is  good,  but  the  Lacedemonians  prac- 
tise it"*  R^ 


Na  r.]     Thunday,  March  8,  1710-11. 

floaaia,  terroMi  nag  ieoa,  nriraenla,  safu, 
Nocturoot  lemuiw,  porteataqaa  Tbettala  rkla«T 

A»-.Lib.S.E|».U.9De. 

VtoionB,  and  niaffic  spent,  can  yon  detpiM, 
And  laugh  at  witcbet,  gbosU,  and  prodigiea  ? 

Going  yesterday  to  dine  with  an  old  ac- 
quaintance, I  had  the  misfortune  to  find  the 
whole  fJEonily  very  much  dejected.  Upon 
asking  him  the  occanon  o£  it,  he  told  me 
that  his  wife  had  dreamt  a  strange  dream 
the  night  before,  which  they  were  afraid 
portended  some  misfortune  to  themselves 
or  to  thdr  children.  At  her  coming  into 
tiie  room,  I  observed  a  settied  melancholy 
m  her  countenance,  which  I  should  have 
been  troubled  for,  had  I  not  heard  from 
whence  it  proceeded.  We  were  no  sooner 
sat  down,  out  after  having  looked  upon  me 
a  littie  while,  *  My  dear,  says  she,  turning 
to  her  husband,  'you  may  now  see  the 
stranger  that  was  in  the  candle  last  night ' 
Soon  after  this,  as  they  bc^gan  to  talk  of 
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finiuly  aWrs,  a  little  l^  at  the  lower  end 
of  die  table  told  her.  that  he  was  to  go  mto 
join-hand  on  Tharsday.  '  Thnradayl'  says 
^e,  'No,  child,  if  it  please  God,  yoa  shall 
not  begin  apon  ChildennasKlay;  tdl  your 
writing-master  that  Friday  will  be  soon 
cnougti.'  I  was  reflecting  with  myself  on 
the  oddness  of  her  fiancy,  and  wondering 
that  any  body  would  esUiblish  it  as  a  rule^ 
to  lose  a  day  in  every  week.  In  the  midst 
of  these  my  mu^gs,  she  desired  me  to 
reach  her  a  HtUe  salt  upon  the  point  of  my 
kmfie,  which  I  did  in  such  a  trepidation  and 
hurry  of  obedience,  that  I  let  it  drop  by  the 
war;  at  which  she  immediately  startied, 
and  said  it  €dl  towards  her.  Upon  this  I 
looked  very  blank;  and,  observing  the  ccm- 
ccm  of  the  whole  table,  began  to  consider 
mysdf,  with  some  confusion,  as  a  person 
that  had  brou^t  a  disaster  upon  the  fami- 
ly. Thelady,nowever,  recovering  herself 
after  a  Kttie  space,  said  to  her  husband, 
■with  a  sigh,  *  Mv  dear,  misfortunes  never 
come  sbne.'  My  friend,  I  found,  acted 
but  an  uQder  part  at  his  table,  and  being  a 
man  of  more  good-nature  than  understand- 
ing, thinks  hmiself  obliged  to  fall  in  with 
allthe  {Missions  and  humours  of  his  yoke- 
feDow.  'Do  not  you  remember,  child,* 
says  she,  'that  the  pigeon-house  fell  the 
very  afternoon  that  our  careless  wench  spit 
the  salt  upon  the  table?'  *  Yes,*  says  he, 
'  my  dear,  and  the  next  post  brought  us  an 
account  of  the  battle  of^  Almanza.'  The 
reader  may  guess  at  the  fi|;ure  I  made, 
after  havii^  done  all  this  mischief.  I  de- 
spatched my  dinner  as  soon  as  I  could,  with 
my  usual  taciturnity;  when,  to  my  utter 
confuaoD,  the  lady  seeing  me  quittmg  my 
knife  and  fork,  and  laying  them  across  one 
another  upon  my  plate^  desired  me  that  I 
wcmld  humour  her  so  mr  as  to  take  them 
out  of  that  figure,  and  place  them  side  by 
aide.  What  the  absurdi^  was  which  I  had 
committed  I  did  not  know,  but  I  suppose 
there  was  some  trsMlitionary  superstition  in 
it:  and  therefore,  in  obedience  to  the  lady 
or  the  house,  I  disposed  of  my  knife  and 
fbi^  in  two  parallel  lines,  which  is  the 
figure  I  shall  always  lay  them  in  for  the 
future,  though  I  do  not  know  any  reason 
for  it 

It  is  not  difficult  for  a  man  to  see  that  a 
person  has  concdved  an  aven&on  to  him. 
r  or  mv  own  jnatf  I  quickly  found  by  the 
lady's  lordLs,  that  she  regarded  me  as  a 
veiy  odd  Wnd  of  fellow,  with  an  unfortu- 
nate aspect  For  which  reason  I  took  my 
leave  immediately  after  dinner  and  with- 
drew to  mv  dd  lod^gs.  Upon  my  return 
home,  I  feu  into  a  profound  contemplation 
on  the  evib  that  attend  these  superstitious 
follies  of  mankind;  how  they  suDJect  us  to 
ima^nary  a£Bictions,  and  additional  sor- 
rows, atoA  do  not  properly  come  within 
oor  led  As  if  the  natural  calamities  of  life 
were  not  sufficient  for  it,  we  turn  the  most 
indifferent  drcumstances  into  misfortunes, 
and  suffer  as  much  from  trifling  accidents. 


as  finom  real  evUs.  I  have  known  the  shoot- 
ing of  a  star  spoil  a  night's  rest;  and  have 
seen  a  man  in  love  grow  pale,  and  lose  his 
appetite,  upon  the  plucking  of  a  merry- 
thought A  screech-owl  at  midnight  has 
alarmed  a  famil)r  more  than  a  band  of  rob- 
bers; nay,  the  voice  of  a  cricket  hath  struck 
more  terror  than  the  roaring  of  a  lion* 
There  is  nothing  so  inconsiderable,  which 
may  not  appear  dreadful  to  an  imagination 
that  is  filled  with  omens  and  prognostics, 
A  rusty  nail,  or  a  crooked  pin,  siioot  up  into 
prodigies. 

I  remember  I  was  once  in  a  mixt  assem- 
bly, that  was  full  of  noise  and  mirth,  when 
on  a  sudden  an  old  woman  unluckily  ob- 
served there  were  thirteen  of  us  in  compa- 
ny. The  remark  struck  a  panic  terror  mto 
several  who  were  present,  insomuch  that 
one  or  two  of  the  ladies  were  goin^  to  leave 
the  room;  but  a  friend  of  mine  takmg  notice 
that  one  of  our  female  companions  was  big 
with  child,  affirmed  there  were  fourteei^  in 
the  room,  and  that  instead  of  portending  one 
of  the  company  should  die,  it  plainly  fore- 
told one  of  them  should  be  bom.  Had  not  my  - 
friend  found  this  expedient  to  break  the 
omen,  I  question  not  but  half  the  women  in 
the  company  would  have  fallen  ack  that 
very  nient 

An  old  maid,  that  is  troubled  with  the 
vapours,  produces  infinite  disturbances  of 
this  kind  among  her  friends  and  neighbours. 
I  know  a  maiden  aunt,  of  a  great  family, 
who  is  one  of  these  antiquatea  Sybils,  that 
forebodes  and  prophesies  from  one  end  of 
the  year  to  the  other.  She  is  always  seeins 
apparitionsand  hearii^  death-watches;  ana 
was  the  other  day  almost  frighted  out  of 
her  wits  by  the  great  house-dog,  that  howled 
hi  the  stable  at  the  time  when  she  lay  ill 
of  the  tooth-ache.  Such  an  extravagant 
cast  of  mind  engages  multitudes  of  people, 
not  (Mdy  in  impertinent  terrors,  but  in  su- 
pernumerary duties  of  life;  and  arises  from 
that  fear  and  ignorance  which  are  natural 
to  the  soul  of  man.  The  horror,  with  which 
we  entertain  the  thoughts  of  deatli,  (or  in- 
deed of  any  future  evil)  and  the  uncertainty 
of  its  approach,  fill  a  melancholy  mind  with 
innnmerable  apprehensions  and  suspicions, 
and  consequentiy  dispose  it  to  the  0Dser\^a- 
tion  of  suai  groundless  prodigies  and  pre- 
dictions. For  as  it  is  the  chief  concern  of  / 
wise  men  to  retrench  the  evils  of  life  by  the, 
reasonings  of  philosophy;  it  is  the  employ- \ 
ment  of  fools  to  multiply  them  by  the  senti-  ; 
ments  of  superstition. 

For  my  own  part,  I  should  be  venr  much 
troubled  were  I  endowed  >vith  this  divining 
quality,  though  it  should  inform  me  truly 
of  every  thing  that  can  befal  me,  I  would 
not  anticipate  the  relish  of  any  happmess, 
nor  feel  the  weight  of  any  misery,  before  it 
actually  arrives. 

I  know  but  one  way  of  fortifying  my  soul 
aeainst  these  eloomy  presages  and  terrors 
of  mind,  and  that  is,  by  securing  to  myself 
the  friendship  and  protection  of  that  Being 
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who  disposes  of  events,  and  governs  futnrit}r. 
He  sees  at  one  view  the  whole  thread  of 
my  existence,  not  only  that  part  of  it  which 
I  nave  already  passed  throaeh,  bat  that 

I  which  runs  forward  into  all  the  depths  of 
eterraty.  When  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep,  I 
recommend  mjrself  to  his  care;  ivhen  I 

I  awake,  I  nve  myself  up  to  his  direction. 
Amidst  all  the  evils  that  threaten  me,  I  will 
look  up  to  him  for  help,  and  question  not 

!  but  he  will  either  avert  them,  or  turn  them 
to  my  advantage.  Though  I  know  neither 
the  time  nor  the  manner  of  the  death  I  am 
to  die,  I  am  not  at  all  solicitous  abot^  it; 
because  I  am  sure  that  he  knows  them  both, 
and  that  he  will  not  fail  to  comfort  and  sup- 
'port  me  under  them.  C. 


No.  a]      Friday,  March  9,  irlO-11. 

At  Teniit  olMenro  mdientM  aerd  Mptil, 
BMRQlto  nebote  eireoni  Dea  Aadit  ftmicta, 
)  ne  quia  eoa  Fity.  J 


.  i.  415. 

Her  maaeh  (Awore,  for  Veaoa  ktaidly  alvoiida 
f  Witb  Biala  tbeir  peiMBa,  and  iBToIfM  in  clouda. 

Drjfimt. 

I  SHALL  here  communicate  to  the  world 
a  couple  of  letters,  which  I  believe  will 
give  the  reader  as  good  an  entert^unment  as 
any  that  I  am  able  to  fiirmsh  him  with,  and 
tiieref<n%  shall  make  no  apology  for  them: 


•Sir, 


'  To  the  Sfttctator,  l^c. 


<I  am  one  of  the  directors  of  die  society 
for  the  reformation  of  manners,  and  there- 
fore think  myself  a  proper  person  for  your 
correspondence.  I  have  tnorouffhlv  ex- 
amined the  present  state  of  reli{pon  in 
Great  Britun,  and  am  able  to  acqnamt  you 
with  the  predominant  vice  of  every  marset 
town  in  the  whde  island.  I  can  teU  you  the 
progress  that  virtue  has  made  in  all  our 
cities,  boroughs,  and  corporations;  and  know 
as  well  the  evil  practices  that  are  commit- 
ted in  Berwick  or  Exeter,  as  what  is  done 
in  my  own  fomily.  In  a  word.  Sir,  I  have 
my  correspondents  in  the  remotest  parts  of 
the  nation,  who  send  me  up  punctual  ac- 
counts, fixnn  time  to  time,  m  all  the  little 
irregularities  that  fall  under  thdr  notice  in 
thdr  several  districts  and  divirions. 

'I  am  no  less  acouainted  with  the  par- 
ticular quarters  and  regions  of  this  ereat 
town,  than  with  the  different  parts  and  ^a- 
tributions  of  the  whole  nation.  I  can  de- 
scribe every  parish  by  its  impieties,  and 
can  teU  you  in  which  of  our  streets  lewd- 
ness prevaOs,  which  gaming  has  taken 
possession  of,  and  where  drunkenness  has 
eot  the  better  of  them  both.  When  I  am 
disposed  to  raise  a  fine  for  the  poor,  I  know 
the  lanes  and  alleys  that  are  inhabited  by 
common  swearers.  When  I  would  encou- 
rage the  hospital  of  Bridewell,  and  improve 
the  hempen  manufacture,  I  am  very  weU 
acquainted  with  all  the  haunts  and  resorts 
of  female  ni^ht-walkers. 

•After  this  short  account  of  myself  I 


[No.  8. 

must  let  you  know,  that  tiie  deiini  of  thia 
paper  is  to  give  you  inf ormatioii  oTa  certain 
irregular  assembly,  which  I  tYaqk  fcdls  very 
properiv  under  your  observation,  especially 
since  the  persons  it  is  composed  of  are 
crinunals  too  considerable  for  the  animad- 
versions of  our  society.  I  mean,  sir,  the 
Midnight  Mask,  which  has  of  late  been 
frequentiy  hdd  in  one  of  the  most  conspicu^ 
ous  parts  of  the  town,  and  which  I  near 
will  be  continued  with  additions  and  im- 
provements. As  all  the  persons  who  com- 
pose the  lawless  assembly  are  masked,  we 
dare  not  attack  any  of  them  in  our  way,  lest 
we  should  send  a  woman  of  quality  to  Bride- 
wdl,  or  a  peer  of  Great  Britain  to  the  Coun- 
ter: besides  that  their  numbers  are  so  very 
great,  that  I  am  afraid  they  would  be  able 
to  rout  our  whole  fratenuty,  thoug^  we 
were  accompanied  with  our  guard  m  con- 
stables. Both  these  reasons,  which  secure 
them  from  our  authority,  make  tiiem  ob- 
noxious to  yours;  as  both  their  disguise  and 
their  numbiers.will  give  no  particular  per- 
son reason  to  think  hunself  afironted  by  you. 
<If  we  are  rightiy  informed,  the  niles 
that  are  observed  by  this  new  society,  are 
wonderfully  contrived  for  the  advancement 
of  cuckoldom.  The  women  dther  come  by 
themsdves,  or  are  introduced  by  friends, 
who  are  obliged  to  quit  them,  upon  thdr 
first  entrance,  to  the  conversation  of  any 
body  that  addresses  himself  to  them.  There 
are  several  rooms  where  the  parties  may 
retire,  and  if  they  please,  show  their  faces 
by  consent  Whispers,  squeeses,  nods,  and 
embraces,  are  the  innocent  freedoms  of  the 
place.  In  short,  the  whole  deagn  of  this 
libidinous  assembly  seems  to  terminate  in 
assignations  and  intrigues;  and  I  hope  vou 
will  take  effectual  methods,  by  your  public 
advice  and  admonitions,  to  prevent  such  a 
promiscuous  multitude  of  both  sexes  from 
meeting  together  in  so  dandestine  a  manner. 

'I  am, 
*  Your  humt4e  servant,  and  fellow-labourer» . 

'T.  B.* 

Not  long  after  the  perusal  of  this  letter, 
I  received  another  upon  the  same  subject; 
which,  by  the  date  and  style  of  it,  I  taie  to 
be  written  by  some  young  templar: 

<SiR,  Middle  Temple,  1710-11. 

•When  a  man  has  been  guilty  of  any  vice 
or  foUy,  I  think  the  best  atonement  he  can 
make  for  it,  is  to  warn  others  not  to  fall  into 
the  like.  In  order  to  this  I  must  acquaint 
you,  that  some  time  in  February  last  Iwent 
to  the  Tuesday's  masquerade.  Upon  my 
first  coing  in  I  was  attacked  by  half  a  dozen 
female  <^iakers,  who  seemed  willing  to 
adq>t  me  for  a  brother;  but  upcm  a  nearer 
examination  I  found  they  were  a  sisterhood 
of  coquettes,  disguised  in  that  predse  habit 
I  was  soon  after  taken  out  to  dance,  and  as 
I  fancied,  by  a  woman  of  the  first  quality, 
for  she  was  very  tall,  and  moved  gracefully. 
As  soon  as  the  minuet  was  over,  we  ogled 
one  another  through  our  masks;  and  as  I 
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m  wtry  w«n  read  m  Wdier,  I  vepealed  to 
her  ^e  four  foAlo^rins  Tenes  out  ofiiis  poem 
toVandfke: 

«*  Tbe  beedteM  lover  doM  not  kaow 
Wbon  efM  tbnr  m  tint  woand  him  m; 
Bat,  eoBftmadei  with  thj  art, 
laqniiw  her  aaae  that  faai  his  heart.** 

I  pranoQiiced  these  words  with  sach  a 
hngnishing  air,  that  I  had  some  reason  to 
conclude  ihad  made  a  conquest  She  told 
t  me  that  she  hoped  my  £Bxe  was  not  akin  to 
my  tongue,  and  looking  upon  her  watch,  I 
accidentally  discovered  the  figure  of  a  coro- 
net on  the  back  part  of  it.  1  was  so  trans- 
ported with  the  thought  of  such  an  amour, 
that  I  plied  her  from  one  room  to  another 
with  aU  the  gallantries  I  could  invent;  and 
at  length  brought  things  to  so  happy  an 
issue,  that  she  gave  me  a  private  meeting 
the  next  day,  without  page  or  footman, 
coadi  or  equipage.  My  heart  danced  in 
rapttures;  but  I  mid  not  lived  in  this  golden 
dream  above  three  days,  before  I  found 
good  reason  to  wish  that  I  had  continued 
one  to  cny  laundress  I  have  since  heard, 
by  a  very  great  accident,  that  this  fine  lady 
does  not  five  for  from  Covent-garden,  and 
that  I  imi  Bot  the  first  cully  whom  she  has 
passed  herself  upon  for  a  countess. 

'Thus,  sir,  you  see  how  I  have  mistaken 
a  cloud  for  a  Juno;  and  if  joo  can  make  any 
use  of  this  adventure,  tor  the  benefit  of 
Hiose  who  may  possibly  be  as  vain  young 
coxooa^s  as  myidttf  I  do  most  heartily  give 
you  leave. 

«Iam,&, 
*  Your  most  humble  admirer, 

«B.  L.' 

I  design  to  visit  the  next  masquerade 
myself,  m  the  same  habit  I  wore  at  Grand 
Cairo;  and  tin  then  shall  susi>end  my  ' 
ment  of  this  midnight  entertainment. 


Ma  9.]  S^aurday,  March  10,  inO-lZ 

TIgria  afit  raUda  eaoi  tigride  paeem 

Keraetaaai:  aerii  inter  n  oonvenit  arria. 

J)M.  *C  zv.  UB. 

rwithl 


bear  with  bear  yoo'll  find 
aaddaftBdvejoia'd. 


Tktt, 


Mam  is  said  to  be  a  sociable  azumal,  and, 
as  an  instance  of  it,  we  may  observe,  that 
we  take  all  occasions  and  prctoices  of  form- 
ing ourselves  hito  those  httle  nocturnal  as- 
semblies, wluch  are  commonly  known  by 
the  name  of  dubs.  When  a  set  of  men  find 
themsdves  agree  in  any  particular,  though 
never  so  trivial,  they  establish  themsdves 
ioto  a  kind  of  fraternity  and  meet  once  or 
twice  a  wed^  upon  theaccount  of  such  a  hat- 
tastic  reaemblsmce.  I  know  a  considerable 
mariut-town,  in  which  there  was  a  club  of 
fiitt  men,  that  did  not  come  to{;ether  (as  vou 
may  well  suppose)  to  entertam  one  anower 
with  sprifJiUmess  and  wit,  but  to  keep  one 
another  in  countenance.  The  room  where 
the  club  met  was  something  of  the  largest, 
and  had  two  entrances,  the  one  by  a  door 
of  a  moderate  aze,  and  the  other  by  a  pair 


offiMngdooMi  Hacaa^Udajkeforthbcor. 
pulentclub  could  make  his  entrance  thnxigh 
the  first,  he  was  looked  upon  as  unqpalified; 
but  if  ke  stuck  in  the  passage,  and  could 
not  force  his  way  throi^  it,  the  f oldiiiji;- 
doors  were  immediatdy  thrown  opca  for 
his  reception,  and  he  was  nluted  as  a  bro* 
ther.  Ihave heard  that  this  dub,  though 
it  consisted  but  of  fifteen  persons,  weighed 
above  three  tons. 

In  opposition  to  ^is  society,  there  sprung 
up  another  composed  of  scarecrows  ana 
skdetons,  who,  being  very  meagre  and  en- 
vious, did  all  they  could  to  thwart  the  de- 
signs of  their  bulky  br^ren,  whom  they 
represented  as  men  of  dangerous  principles; 
till  at  length  they  worked  them  out  ot  the 
favour  of  the  people,  and  consequently  out 
of  the  magistracy.  These  factions  tore  the 
corporation  in  pieces  for  several  years,  till 
at  length  they  came  to  this  accommodation: 
that  the  two  bailifis  of  the  town  should  be 
annually  chosen  out  of  the  two  dubs;  by 
which  means  the  prindpal  magistrates  are 
at  this  day  coupled  like  rabbits,  one  &t  and 
one  lean. 

Every  one  has.  heard  of  the  dub,  or  ra- 
ther the  confederacy  of  the  Kings.  This 
grand  alliance  was  formed  a  littie  after  the 
return  of  King  Charles  the  Second,  and  ad- 
mitted into  it  men  of  all  qualities  and  pip- 
fesaons,  provided  they  agreed  in  the  sur- 
luu^e  c^  King,  which,  as  they  imagined, 
sufficiently  declared  the  owners  of  it  to  be 
altogether  untainted  with  republican  and 
antirmonarchical  principles. 

A  christian  name  has  likewise  been  often 
used  as  abadge  of  distinction,  and  made  the 
occasion  of  a  dub.  That  of  the  Georges, 
which  used  to. meet  at  the  agn  of  the 
George,  on  St  Geom's  day,  and  swear 
'  Be£m  George,'  is  stiiU  fresh  m  every  one's 
memory. 

There  are  at  present,  in  several  parts  of 
this  city,  what  they  caU  street-clubs,  in 
which  the  chief  inhalntants  of  the  street 
converse  together  every  night  I  remem* 
her,  upon  my  inquirii^  after  lodgings  in 
Ormond-street,  the  landlord,  to  recommend 
that  quarter  of  the  town,  tdd  me,  there 
was  at  that  time  a  very  good  dub  in  it;  he 
also  told  me,  upon  further  discourse  with 
him,  that  two  or  three  noisy  country 
'squires,  who  .were  setticxl  there  the  year 
before,  had  con^derably  sunk  the  price  of 
house-rent;  and  that  the  dub  Cto  prevent 
the  like  inconvemendes  for  the  future)  had 
thoughts  of  taking  every  house  that  became 
vacant  into  thdr  own  hands,  till  they  had 
found  a  tenant  for  it,  of  a  sociable  nature 
andgood  conversation. 

The  Hum-Drum  dub,  of  which  I  was 
formerly  an  unworthy  member,  was  made 
up  of  very  honest  gentiemen,  of  peaceable 
dispositions,  that  used  to  sit  together, 
smoke  thdr  pipes,  and  say  nothing,  till  mid- 
night The  Mum  dub  (as  I  am  mformed) 
is  an  institution  of  the  same  nature,  and  as 
great  an  enemy  to  ndse* 
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After  Ulefte  two  iMieoent  McietieB,  I  eati* 
not  forbear  mentionitig  a  veiy  roiscliieyous 
one,  that  was  erected  in  the  reign  of  Kine 
Charies  the  second:  I  mean  the  dub  of 
duellists,  in  which  none  was  to  be  admitted 
that  had  not  fboght  his  man.  The  pren- 
dent  of  it  was  said  to  have  killed  h«n  ado- 
aen  in  nngle  combat;  and  as  for  the  oth^ 
members,  they  took  their  seats  according 
to  the  number  of  thdr  slain.  Tkere  was 
likewise  a  ^e-table,  for  such  as  had  oidj 
drawn  blood,  and  shown  a  laudable  ambi- 
tion of  taking  the  first  opportunity  to  quali- 
fy themselves  for  the  first  table.  This  dub, 
con^sting  only  of  men  of  honour,  did  not 
continue  long,  most  of  the  members  of  it 
being  put  to  the  sword,  or  hanged,  a  little 
after  its  institution. 

Our  modem  celebrated  clubs  arc  found- 
ed upon  eating  and  dnoking,  which  are 
points  wherdn  most  men  aeree,  and  in 
which  the  learned  and  the  miterate,  the 
dull  and  the  airy,  the  philosopher  and  the 
bulToc^  can  all  of  them  bear  a  part  The 
Kit-cat*  itself  is  said  to  have  taken  its  ori- 
ginal from  a  mutton-pie.  The  Beef-steakf 
and  October  clubs  are  neither  of  them 
averse  to  eatmg  and  drinking,  if  we  may 
form  a  judgment  of  them  from  their  re- 
spective titles. 

When  men  are  thus  knit  together,  by  a 
love  of  society,  not  a  spirit  of  Taction,  and 
^  not  meet  to  censure  or  annoy  those  ^lat 
are  absent,  but  to  enjoy  one  another;  when 
they  are  thus  combined  for  their  own  im- 
provement, or  for  the  good  of  others,  or  at 
least  to  relax  themselves  from  the  business 
cf  the  day,  by  an  innocent  and  cheerful  con- 
versation, there  may  be  something  very 
tisefiil  hi  these  little  institutions  and  esta- 
blishments. 

I  cannot  forbear  concluding  this  paper 
with  a  scheme  of  laws  that  I  met  with  upon 
a  wall  in  a  little  alehouse.  How  I  came 
thither  I  may  inform  my  reader  at  a  more 
convenient  time.  These  laws  were  enact- 
ed by  a  knot  of  artisans  and  mechanics, 
who  used  to  meet  every  ni^ht;  and  as 
there  is  something  in  them  which  gives  us 
a  pretty  picture  of  low  life,  I  shall  tran- 
acribe  diem  word  for  word. 


*Tkit  dab,  which  took  its  name  flrom  Chrutopber 
Gat,  the  maker  of  th^ir  roalton-piee,  was  originally 
Ibrmed  in  Shire-lane,  abont  the  time  of  the  trial  of  the 
•even  Mahope,  for  a  little  ftne  eveninff  conversation, 
b«t  in  Qa0en  Anne's  reign  comprehended  above  forty 
noUemen  and  gentlemen  of  the  first  rank,  all  firm 
<Hends  to  the  Hanoverian  soeeessioa.  Hie  verses  for 
their  toaatinf  glaasea  were  written  bv  Garth,  and  the 
Fortraits  of  all  its  members  painted  by  Kneller,  who 
was  himself  one  of  their  anmber ;  hence  all  portraits 
of  the  same  dimensions  are  at  this  time  known  by  the 
name  of  Kit  Cat.  laoob  Tonaon,  the  bookseller,  was 
their  seceetaiy,  and  boilt  a  lallsry  at  his  house  at  Bam 
nms,  for  the  reception  of  the  pictures,  and  where  the 
elnt»  occasionally  held  its  meetings.  From  Tonson, 
tMs  TahiaHe  eotlactioB  has  come  by  Inheritance  to 
Samuel  Baker,  Bsii.  of  H«rtlngfordbory,  nter  Hertford. 

t  Of  thisdob,  it  is  said,  that  Mrs.  WoAnxton,  the  only 
woman  belonging  to  it,  was  president';  Richard  Bst- 
ooiirt,  the  comedian,  was  their  provedore,  and  as  an 
honourable  badge  of  hisoAoe,  wore  a  sbmU  cridirai 
of  gold  hung  rouid  liis  neck  with  a  green  silk  riband. 


Buln  f»  be  obmrved  in  tht  Twor/itmt^ 
Club,  er$cied  in  thi»  plaee^for  the  ffre- 

m  eervoHon  of  friendekip,  and  good  neigh- 
bourhood. 

L  Evenr  member  at  his  first  coming  in 
shall  lay  ckmn  his  two-pence. 

IL  Everv  member  shall  fill  his  pipe  out 
ofhisownoox. 

III.  If  any  member  absents  lumself  he 
shall  forfeit  a  penny  for  the  use  of  the 
club,  unless  in  case  of  sicluiess  or  imprison- 
menti 

rv.  If  any  member  swears  or  curses,  hia 
ndghbour  may  give  him  a  kick  upon  the 
shins. 

V.  If  any  member  tdls  stories  in  the  club 
that  are  not  true,  he  shall  forfeit  for  every 
third  lie  an  half-penny. 

VL  If  any  member  strikes  another 
wronefiilly  he  shall  pay  his  club  for  him. 

Vll.  u  any  member  brings  his  wife  into 
the  club,  he  shall  pay  for  whatever  she 
drinks  or  smokes. 

Vni.  If  any  member's  wife  comes  to 
fetch  him  home  from  the  club,  she  shall 
speak  to  him  without  the  door. 

IX.  K  any  member  calls  another  a  cuck- 
old, he  shall  be  turned  out  of  the  club. 

X*  None  shall  be  admitted  into  the  club 
that  is  of  the  same  trade  with  any  member 
of  it 

XI.  None  of  the  club  shall  have  his 
clothes  or  shoes  made  or  mended,  but  by  a 
brother  member. 

XII.  No  non-juror  shall  be  capable  of 
being  a  member. 

The  moralitv  of  this  little  club  is  guarded 
by  such  wholesome  laws  and  p^ialties» 
that  I  Question  not  but  my  reader  wfll  be 
as  well  pleased  with  them  as  he  would 
have  been  with  the  Legee  Convtvalee  of 
Ben  Jonson,  the  regulations  of  an  old 
Roman  club,  cited  by Xipsius,  or  the  rulea 
of  a  Symfioeium  in  an  ancient  Greek  au- 
thor. C, 


Na  10.]  Monday,  March  12, 1710-11. 

Non  aliter  qnam  qui  adverso  vix  fliuntne  lembom, 
Reanigiiaanbigit:  si  braohia  forte  remisit, 
Alqne  ilium  in  pneceps  prono  ramt  lilveBs  amni. 

Virg.  Georg.  \.  v.  901. 

80  theboai*s  brawny  crew  the  current  stem. 
And  slow  advancing,  stmnle  with  the  stream: 
But  if  they  slack  their  hanos,  or  cease  to  strive. 
Then  down  the  flood  with  headlong  baste  they  driv<i. 

It  is  with  much  satisfaction  that  I  hear 
this  great  city  inquiring  day  by  day  after 
these  my  papers,  and  receiving  my  morn- 
ing lectures  ¥rith  a  becoming  senousness 
and  attention.  My  publisher  tells  me,  that 
there  are  already  three  thousand  of  them 
distributed  every  tlay :  so  that  if  I  allow 
twenty  readers  to  every  paper,  which  I 
look  upon  as  a  modest  computation,  I  may 
reckon  about  threescore  thousand  disciples 
in  London  and  Westminster,  who  I  hope 
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win  take  care  to  dSstingnish  themselves  from 
the  tihoQghtless  herd  of  their  ignorant  and 
inattentiTe  bretWren.  Since  I  have  raised 
to  myself  so  great  an  audience,  I  shall  spare 
no  pains  to  make  their  instruction  agree- 
able, and  their  diversion  usefiiL  For  which 
reasons  I  shall  endeavour  to  enliven  mo- 
rality with  wit,  and  to  temper  wH  with 
morality,  that  my  readers  may,  if  possible, 
both  ways  find  their  account  m  the  specu- 
lation Of  the  day.  And  to  the  end  t^at 
Aeir  ^virtue  ana  <Uscretion  may  not  be 
short,  tranaent,  intermitting  starts  of 
thon^t  I  have  resolved  to  refmh  their  me- 
mories from  day  to  day,  till  I  have  recover- 
ed them  out  of  that  desperate  state  of  vice 
and  foUy  into  which  the  age  is  fallen.  The 
mind  that  lies  fallow  but  a  single  day, 
sprouts  up  in  follies  that  are  only  to  be  kiil- 
ed  by  a  constant  and  assiduous  culture.  It 
was  said  of  Socrates,  that  he  brought  phi- 
losophy down  from  heaven,  to  inhabit 
amon^  men;  and  I  shall  be  ambitious  to 
kave  it  said  of  me  that  I  have  brought  phi- 
losophy out  of  dosets  and  libraries,  schools, 
and  colleges,  to  dwell  m  clubs  and  assem- 
blies, at  tea-tables,  and  in  coffee-houses. 

1  would,  therefore,  in  a  very  particular 
manner,  recommend  these  my  speculations 
to  all  wc^-regulated  families,  that  set 
apart  an  hour  in  every  morning  for  tea 
and  bread  and  butter;  and  would  earnestly 
advise  them,  for  their  good,  to  order  thn 
paper  to  be  punctually  served  up,  and  to  be 
(ookcd  upon  as  a  part  of  the  tea-equipage. 

Sir  Francis  Bacon  observes,  that  a  wcll- 
wiitten  book,  compared  with  its  rivals  and 
aatagorasts,  is  like  Moses's  serpent,  that 
Immediately  swallowed  up  and  devoured 
those  of  the  Egyptians.  I  shall  not  be  so 
vain  as  to  think,  that  where  the  Spectator 
appears,  the  other  public  prints  will  vanish; 
b«t  shall  leave  it  to  my  reader's  considera- 
tiGB,  whether  it  is  not  much  better  to  be  let 
into  the  knowledge  of  one's  self,  than  to  hear 
what  passes  in  Muscovy  or  Pokmd;  and  to 
amuse  ourselves  with  such  writings  as  tend 
to  the  wearing  out  of  ignorance,  passion, 
and  prejudice,  than  such  as  natunuly  con- 
duce to  inflame  hatreds,  and  make  enmi- 
ties irrecondUkble.^ 

In  the  next  place  I  would  recommend 
tlds  paper  to  the  daily  perusal  of  those  gen- 
tlemen whom  I  cannot  but  consider  as  my 
good  brothers  and  alUcs,  I  mean  the  fra- 
ternity of  Spectators,  who  live  in  the  world 
without  having  any  thing  to  do  in  Jt;  and 
cither  by  the  affluence  of  their  fortunes,  or 
la^ness  oi  their  disporitions,  have  no  other 
buaaess  with  the  rest  of  mankind,  but  to 
look  upon  them.  Under  this  class  of  men 
are  comprehended  all  contem^dative  trades- 
men, ^tolar  phyacians,  fellows  of  the  royal 
society,  templars  that  are  not  given  to  be 
contentioaa,  and  statesmen  that  are  out  of 
buamess;  in  short,  every  one  that  connders 
die  world  as  a  theatre,  and  desires  to 
form  a  rig^t  judgment  of  those  who  are  the 
acton  on  it 


There  is  another  set  of  men  ^at  I  must 
likewise  lay  a  daim  to,  whom  I  have  lately 
called  the  blanks  of  sodc^,  as  being  alto* 
^her  unfiiniished  with  iaeas,  till  the  bu- 
siness and  conversation  of  the  day  has  sup* 
p4ied  them.    I  have  often  considered  those 
poor  souls  with  an  eye  of  great  commisera-o 
tion,  when  I  have  heard  them  asking  the 
first  man  they  have  met  with,  wh^er 
there  was  any  news  stirring?  and  by  that 
means  gathering  together   materials  for 
thinking.  These  needy  persons  do  not  know 
what  to  talk  of^  till  about  twdve  o'clock  in 
the  morning;  for  by  that  time  they  are 
pretty  good  judges  of  the  weather,  know 
which  way  the  wind  sits,  and  whether  the 
Dutch  mail  be  come  in.    As  they  lie  at  the 
mercy  of  the  first  man  they  meet,  and  are 
grave  or  impertinent  all  the  day  long»  ac- 
cording to  the  notions  which  they  have 
imbibed  in  the  morning,  I  would  earnestly 
entreat  them  not  to  stir  out  of  their  cham- 
bers till  they  have  read  this  papqn,  and  do 
premise  them  that  I  will  daily  mstil  into 
them  such  sound   and  wholesome  senti- 
ments, as  shall  have  a  good  effect  on  Uieir 
conversation  for  the  ensuing  twelve  hours. 
But  there  are  none  to  whom  this  paper 
will  be  more  useful  than  to  the  female 
world.    I  have  often  thought  there  has  not 
been  sufficient  pains  taken  in  finding  out 
proper  employments  and  diversions  for  the 
fair  ones.    Their  amusements  seem  con*  , 
trived  for  them,  rather  as  they  are  women.  ; 
than  as  they  are  reasonable  creatures;  and  { 
are  more  adapted  to  the  sex  than  to  the  \ 
species.    The  toilet  is  their  great  scene  of    ^ 
business,  and  the  right  adjusting  of  thdr 
hair  the  prindpal  employment  of  thdr 
fives.    The  sorting  of  a  suit  of  ribands  is 
reckoned  a  very  good  morning's  work;  and 
if  they  make  an  excursion  to  a  mercer's  or 
a  toy-shop,  so  great  a  fatigue  makes  them 
unfit  for  any  thing  else  siU  the  day  after. 
Their  more  serious  occupations  are  sew 
ing  and   embrddery,  and  thdr  ^;reate0t 
drudgery  the  preparations  of  jellies  and 
sweetmeats.    This,  I  say,  is  the  state  ci 
ordinary  women;  though  I  know  there  are 
multitudes  of  those  of  a  more  devated  life 
and  conversation,  that  move  in  an  exalted 
sphere  of  knowledge  and  virtue,  that  join 
all  the  beauties  of  the  mind  to  the  orna- 
ments of  dress,  and  inspire  a  kind  of  awe 
and  respect,  as  well  as  love,  into  their 
male  beholders.    I  hope  to  increase  the 
number  of  these  bv  publishing  this  daily 
paper,  which  I  shall  always  endeavour  to 
make  an  innocent  if  not  an  improving  en- 
tertainment, and  by  that  means  at  least  di- 
vert the  minds  of  my  female  readers  from 
greater  trifles.    At  the  same  time,  as  I 
would  fam  give  some  finishing  touches  to 
those  which  are  already  the  most  beautiful 
pieces  in  human  nature,  I  shall  endeavour 
to  pdnt  out  all  those  imperfections  that  are 
the  blemishes,  as  well  as  those   virtues 
which  are  tlie  embellishments,  of  the  sex. 
In  the  meanwhile,  I  hope  these  »y  ga»- 
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tie  readers,  w)to  have  90  much  time  on 
their  haods^  will  not  grudce  Growing  away 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  a  day  on  this  paper, 
since  they  may  do  it  without  any  hindrance 
to  business. 

I  know  several  of  my  friends  and  well- 
wishers  are  in  great  pain  for  me,  lest  I 
should  not  be  able  to  keep  up  the  spirit  of  a 
paper  which  I  oblige  myself  tofumish  every 
day;  but  to  make  them  ea^  in  this  parti- 
cular, I  will  promise  them  raithfully  to  give 
it  over  as  soon  as  I  erow  dulL  Thislknow 
will  be  a  matter  of  great  raillery  to  the 
small  wits,  who  wiU  {re<)uently  put  me  in 
mind  of  my  promise,  desire  me  to  keep  my 
word,  assure  me  that  it  is  high  time  to 
give  over,  with  many  other  little  pleasant- 
ries 6f  the  like  nature,  which  men  of  a  lit^ 
tie  «iart  genius  cannot  forbear  throwing 
out  against  their  best  friends,  when  they 
have  such  a  handle  given  them  of  befaig 
witty.  But  let  them  remember,  that  I  do 
hereby  cttter  my  caveat  against  this  ]Hece 
of  raillery.  C, 
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ThB  d0vw  we  eeaMr*d,  wldle  tiw  crowi  an  ipaiM. 

Arietta  is  visited  by  aU  persons  of  both 
sexes,  who  have  any  pretence  to  wit  and 
gallantry.  She  is  in  that  time  of  life  which 
IB  neither  affected  with  the  f:dlies  of  youth, 
or  infirmities  of  aee;  and  her  conversa- 
tion is  so  mixed  with  eaiety  and  prudence, 
that  she  is  agreeable  both  to  the  old  and 
the  young.  Her  behaviour  b  very  frank, 
without  being  in  the  least  bkmeable;  and 
as  she  is  out  of  the  track  of  any  amorous  or 
ambitious  pursuits  of  her  own,  her  visitors 
entertain  her  with  accounts  of  themsdves 
very  freely,  whether  they  concern  their 
passions  or  their  interests.  I  made  her  a 
virit  this  afternoon,  having  been  formeiiy 
introduced  to  the  honour  of  her  acquaint- 
ance by  mv  friend  WiU  Honeycomb,  who 
has  prevailed  upon  her  to  admit  me  some- 
times into  her  assembly,  as  a  civil  inoffen- 
sive man.  I  found  her  accompanied  with 
one  person  only,  a  common-place  talker, 
who,  upon  my  entrance,  arose,  and  after  a 
very  slight  civility  sat  down  again;  then, 
tnnung  to  Arietta,  pursued  his  discourse^ 
which'  I  found  was  upon  the  old  topic  of 
constancy  in  love.  He  went  on  with  great 
facility  in  repeating  what  he  talks  every 
day  of*  his  life;  and  with  the  ornaments  of 
insigmficant  laiufhs  and  gestures,  enforced 
his  arguments  by  quotations  out  of  plays 
and  songs,  which  allude  to  the  perjuries  of 
the  feir,  and  the  general  levity  of  women. 
Methought  he  strove  to  shine  more  than 
ordinaruy  in  his  talkative  way,  that  he 
might  insult  my  sOence,  and  distinguish 
himself  before  a  woman  of  Arietta's  taste 
and  understanding.  She  had  often  an  in- 
rlmatifm  to  interrupt  him,  but  could  find 


no  opportunity,  tiH  the  lamm  ceased  of  it- 
sdf,  which  it  did  not  till  he  had  repeated 
and  murdered  the  celebrated  story  of  the 
^iph^ian  matron. 

ArietU  seemed  to  regard  this  piece  of 

'llery  as  an  outrage  done  to  her  sex;  as 
leed  I  have  always  observed  that  wo- 

len,  whether  out  of  a  nicer  regard  to  their   ' 
ionour,  or  what  other  reason,  I  cannot\ 

11,  are  more  sensibly  touched  with  those 

ineral   aspersions  which  are  cast  upon 

leir  sex,  than  men  are  by  what  is  said  of 

idrs. 

When  she  had  a  little  recovered  herself 
from  the  serious  anger  she  was  m,  she  re- 
plied in  the  following  manner. 

*  Sir,  when  I  consider  how  perfectly  new 
all  you  have  said  on  this  subject  is,  and  that 
the  story  you  have  given  us  is  not  quite  two 
thousand  years  old,  I  cannot  but  tnii^  it  a 
piece  of  presumption  to  dispute  it  with  vous 
out  your  quotations  put  me  in  mind  or  the 
feble  of  the  lion  ana  the  man.  The  man 
walking  with  that  noble  animal,  showed 
him^  in  the  ostentation  of  human  supe- 
rionbr,  a  sign  of  a  man  killing  a  lion.  Upoo 
which,  the  lion  said,  very  justly,  •*Wo 
lions  are  none  of  us  painters,  else  we  could 
show  a  hundred  men  killed  by  lions,  for 
one  lion  killed  by  a  man."  You  men  are 
writers,  and  can  represent  us  women  as 
unbecoming  as  you  please  in  your  works, 
while  we  are  unable  to  return  the  injury. 
You  have  twice  or  thrice  observed  in  vour 
discourse,  that  hypocrisy  is  the  very  foun- 
dation of  our  education;  and  that  an  ability 
to  dissemble  our  afiections  is  a  professed 
part  of  our  breeding.  These,  and  such 
other  reflections,  are  sprinkled  up  and 
down  the  writinn  of  all  ages,  by  authors, 
who  leave  behina  them  memorials  of  their 
resentment  against  the  scorn  df  particular 
women,  in  invectives  against  the  whole 
sex.  Such  a  writer,  I  doubt  not,  was  the 
cdebrated  Petronius,  who  invented  the 
pleasant  acgravations  of  the  frailty  of  the 
Ephesian  Gdy;  but  when  we  consider  this 
question  between  the  sexes,  which  has 
been  dther  a  pcnnt  of  dispute  or  raillery 
ever  since  there  were  men  and  women,  let 
us  take  fects  torn  plain  people,  and  nook 
such  as  have  not  either  ambition  or  capa- 
dty  to  embellish  thdr  narrations  with  any 
beauties  of  imagination.  I  was  the  other 
day  amusing  myself  with  Lignon's  Account 
of  Barbadoes;  and  in  answer  to  your  wdl- 
wrought  tale,  I  will  give  you  (as  it  dweUs 
upon  my  memory)  out  of  that  honest  tra- 
veller, in  hit  fifty-fifth  page,  the  history  of 
Inkle  and  Yarica 

<Mr.  Thomas  Inkle,  of  London,  aged 
twenty  years,  embarked  in  the  Downs,  in 
the  good  ship  called  the  Achilles,  bound 
for  the  West  Indies,  on  the  16th  of  June, 
1647,  in  order  to  improve  his  fortune  by 
trade  and  merchandise.  Our  adventurer 
was  the  third  son  of  an  eminent  citizen, 
who  had  tfJ^en  partioilar  care  to  instil  into 
his  mind  an  early  love  of  gain,  by  making 
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Ins  a  fierfect  maater  of  nombers,  and  con- 
Kraentty  giving  him  a  quick  view  of  loss 
aad  advan&re,  and  prreventing  the  natural 
impiyset  of  ms  paation,  b^  prepossession 
towards  his  interests.  >^th  a  mind  thus 
tamed,  young  Inkle  had  a  person  every 
way  agreeable,  a  ruddy  vignur  in  hii  coun- 
tauDice,  strength  in  his  limbs,  with  ringlets 
of  £ur  hair  loosely  flowing  on  his  shoal- 
ders.  It  happened  in  the.  course  of  the 
voyaj^  that  the  Adiilles,  in  some  distress, 
pot  mto  a  creek  on  the  main  of  America, 
m  aaut:h  of  provisions.  The  youth  who  is 
the  hero  of  my  story,  amoni^  others,  went 
ca  skore  on  this  occasion.  From  their  first 
lan^Qng  they  were  observed  b^  a  party  ci 
Indians,  who  hid  themsdves  m  the  woods 
for  that  purpose.  The  En^h  unadvisedly 
marchra  a  great  distance  from  the  shore 
into  the  country,  and  were  intercepted  by 
the  natives,  who  slew  the  greatest  number 
of  thieaL  Our  adventurer  escaped  among 
otkera,  by  fijmg  into  a  forest  Upon  his 
coming  into  a  remote  and  pathless  part  of 
the  wood,  he  threw  himsd^  tired  and 
breathless,  on  a  little  hillock,  when  an  Vi- 
dian maid  rushed  from  a  thicket  behind 
hiflk  After  the  first  surprise  they  appear- 
ed mntualty  agreeable  to  each  other.  If 
the  Earopean  was  highljr  charmed  with 
tht  Hmbs,  features,  ana  wild  graces  of  the 
naked  American;  the  American  was  no 
less  taken  with  the  dress,  complexion  aiki 
shape  of  an  European,  covered  from  head 
to  toot  The  Indian  grew  immediately 
enamomred  of  him,  and  consequently  soh- 
cttaus  for  his  preservation.  She  therefore 
conveyed  him  to  a  cave,  where  she  gave 
hkm  a  delicioua  repast  of  fruits,  and  led 
him  to  a  stream  to  slake  his  thirst  In  the 
mklst  of  these  eood  offices,  she  would  some- 
times pla^  with  his  hair,  and  delight  in 
the  opposition  of  its  colour  to  that  m  her 
finders:  then  opMen  his  bosom,  then  laugh 
aft  Urn  for  covering  it  ^e  was,  it  seems, 
a  person  of  distinction,  for  she  every  day 
came  to  him  in  a  different  dress,  dt  the 
most  beautiful  s^idls,  bugles,  and  beads. 
^e  likewise  brought  him  a  great  many 
spoils  winch  her  other  lovers  had  present- 
ed to  her,  so  that  his  cave  was  richly 
adorned  with  all  the  spotted  skins  m 
beasts,  and  most  party-coloured  feathers 
of  foitds,  which  that  worid  afforded.  To 
make  his  confinement  more  tolerable,  she 
would  carry  lum  in  the  dusk  of  the  eve- 
mag,  or  by  the  fovour  c^  moonlight,  to  un- 
ffeqiMntea  groves  and  solitudes,  and  show 
turn  where  to  lie  do¥m  in  safety,  and  sleep 
aoudst  the  foils  of  waters  and  melody  of 
nirirtinpalcs.  Her  part  was  to  watch  and 
hold  hun  awake  in  her  arms,  for  fear  of 
her  caantrymen,  and  wake  him  on  occa- 
sions to  consult  his  safety.  In  this  manner 
did  the  hirers  pass  away  their  time  till 
they  had  kamea  a  language  of  their  own, 
in  which  the  voyager  communicated  to  his 
mistress  how  happy  he  should  be  to  have- 
her  IB  his  cooat^,  where  she  should  be 
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clothed  in  such  silks  as  hit  waisiooat  was 
made  of^  and  be  carried  in  houses  drawn 
by  horses,  without  being  exposed  to  wind 
or  weather.  All  this  he  promised  her  the 
enjoyment  of^  without  such  fears  and 
alarms  as  they  were  there  tormented  with. 
In  this  tender  correspondence  these  lovers 
Uved  for  several  months,  when  Yarico» 
instructed  by  her  lover,  discovered  a  ves- 
sel on  the  coast,  to  which  she  made  sig- 
nal; and  in  the  night,  with  the  utmost  joy 
and  satisfaction,  accompanied  him  to  a 
ship's  crew  of  his  countrymen,  bound  for 
Barbadoes.  When  a  vessel  from  the  main 
arrives  in  that  island,  it  seems  the  planters 
come  down  to  the  ^ore,  where  there  is 
an  immediate  market  of  the  Indians  and 
other  slaves,  as  with  us  of  horses  and  osen. 

'To  be  ^ort,  Mr.  Thom^  Inkle  now 
coming  into  English  territories,  began 'se- 
riously to  reflect  upon  his  loss  of  tii^e*  aod 
to  weigh  with  himself  how  many  daysrbi- 
terest  of  his  money  he  had  lost  daring  hk 
stay  with  Yarica  This  thought  made  the 
young  man  penmve,  and  carml  whttt  ac- 
count he  should  be  able  to  give  his  nenda 
of  his  voyage.  Upon  which  consideration^ 
the  prudent  and  frugal  young  man  sold 
Yarico  to  a  Barbadian  merchant;  notwith- 
standing the  poor  girl,  to  incline  him  to 
commiserate  her  condition,  told  him  that 
she  was  with  child  by  him:  but  he  onl^ 
made  use  of  that  information,  to  rise  in  his 
demands  upon  the  purchaser.' 

I  was  so  touched  with  this  story  (which 
I  think  should  be  always  a  counterpart  to 
the  Ephesian  matrm)  that  I  left  the  room 
with  tears  in  my  eyes,  which  a  woman  of 
Arietta's  good  sense  did,  I  am  sure,  take 
for  greater  applause  than  any  compliments 
I  could  make  her. 


Na  12.]   Wednetday,  March  14,  iriO-lL 

Veteres  avias  tibi  de  pulmone  reTello. 

Ptrs.  8tt.  ▼.  St. 

I  root  Ui'  old  woman  from  tbf  trembling  beart. 

At  my  comine  to  London,  it  was  some 
time  before  I  could  settie  myself  in  a  house 
to  my  liking.  I  was  forced  to  quit  my  first 
lodgings  by  reason  of  an  officious  landlady, 
that  would  be  asking  me  every  morning 
how  I  had  slept  I  then  fell  into  an  honest 
family,  and  lived  veiy  happily  for  above  a 
week;  when  my  landlord,  who  was  a  jolly, 
good-natured  man,  took  it  into  his  head 
Uiat  I  wanted  company,  and  therefore 
would  frequentiy  come  into  mychamber, 
to  keep  me  from  being  alone.  This  I  bore 
for  two  or  three  days;  but  telling  me  one 
d^y  that  he  was  afraid  I  was  melancholy, 
I  mought  it  was  high  time  for  me  to  be 
gone,  and  accordinriy  took  new  lodgings 
Uiat  very  night  About  a  week  after,  i 
found  my  jolly  landlord,  who,  as  I  said  be- 
fore, was  an  honest,  hearty  man,  had  put 
me  into  an  advertisement  in  the  Daily 
Courant,  in  the  following  words:  'Where- 
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as  «  mdAAcholy  man  left  his  lodgini^  od 
ThnndsT  bist^in  the  afternoon,  and  was 
afterwards  seen  going  towards  Islmgitan:  if 
anr  one  can  give  notice  of  him  to  R.  B. 
MimoRger  in  the  Strand,  he  riiall  be  very 
well  rewarded  for  his  pains^'  As  I  am  the 
best  man  hi  the  worfd  to  keep  mj  own . 
ooonad,  and  my  landlord,  the  nshmonger, ; 
not  knowing  my  name,  this  acddent  of  ray 
bfe  was  never  'discovered  to  this  very  day. 

I  am  now  settled  widi  a  widow  woman, 
who  bu  a  great  many  children,  and  com- 
pKes  with  my  humour  in  every  thing.  I  do 
not  roncraber  that  we  have  exdumged  a 
word  together  these  five  years;  my  coffee 
comes  mto  my  chamber  eveiy  mommg 
witboot  addng'for  it:  if  I  want  fire,  I  point 
to  iMT  chimney,  if  water  to  ray  basin,  upon 
wUni  my  lan^ady  nods,  as  much  as  to  say 
shd  takes  my  meanings  and  immediately 
obqp  my  signals.  She  has  likewise  mo- 
ddled  her  family  so  wdl,  that  when  her 
Bttle  bar  ofiers  to  poll  me  by  the  coat,  or 
nnttle  m  my  face,  his  eldest  sister  imme- 
dtateir  calls  him  off,  and  bids  him  not  dis- 
tub  nie  gentleman.  At  my  first  enteiing 
into  the  nmily,  I  was  troubled  with  the 
civility  of  their  rising  up  to  me  every  time 
I  came  into  the  room;  mit  my  landlady  ob- 
serving that  upon  these  occasions  I  always 
cried  l%h,  and  went  out  again,  has  fi^vind- 
den  any  sudi  ceremony  to  be  used  in  the 
house;  90  that  at  present  I  walk  into  the 
kitchen  or  parlour,  without  bdng  taken  no- 
tice ot  or  nving  any  interrepBcn  to  the 
business  or^scourseof  the  funOy.  The 
maid  will  ask  her  mistress  ^though  I  am 
by)  whether  the  gentleman  is  readv  to  go 
to  dinner,  as  the  mistress  f  who  is  indeed  an 
cxodlent  housewife)  scoMs  at  the  servants 
as  heartily  before  my  face,  as  behind  my 
back.  In*  short,  I  move  up  and  down  th*e 
house,  and  enter  into  all  companies  with 
the  same  liberty  as  a  cat,  or  any  other  do* 
mestic  animal,  and  am  as  fittle  suspected 
ok  tdting  any  thing  that  I  hear  or  see. 

I  remember  last  winter  there  were  seve- 
ral young  girls  of  the  ndghbourhood  sitting 
about  the  fire  with  my  landlady's  dau^- 
ters,  and  telfing  stories  of  spirits' and  appa- 
ritions. Upon  my  opening  the  door  the 
young  women  broke  off  their  discourse,  Irat 
my  landlady's  daughters  telfing  diem  that 
it  was  nobody  but  the  gentleman  (for  that 
is  the  name  which  I  goby  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, as  wen  as  in  the  'family)  they  went 
€o  wtthout  min£ng  me.  I  seated  myself  bv 
tiie  candle  that  stood  on  a  table  at 'one  end 
of  the  room;  and  pretending  to  read  a  book 
that  I  took  out  of  my  pocket,  heard  several 
dreadful  stcnies  of  ghosts,  as  pale  as  ashes, 
thathadstoodatthefeetof  abed,  or  walked 
over  a  church-yard  by  moon-light;  and  of 
others  that  had  been  conjured  into  the  Red- 
sea,  far  disturlMng  people's  rest,  and  draw- 
wf  their  curtuns  at  midnight,  with  many 
other  old  women's  fables  of  the  like  nature. 
As  one  spirit  raised  another,  I  observed, 
that  at  tlic  end  of  every  story  the  whole 


company  cloaed  their  raaka,  wm 
about  tKe  fire.  I  took  notice  in  partkadar 
of  a  little  bry,  who  was  so  attentive  to  every 
story,  that  I  am  mistaken  if  he  voitnres  to 
gotobedby  himself  this  twctvemoath.  In- 
deed they  udked  so  long,  that  the  iinsiiM 
tions  cf  t6e  whole  assembly  were  manitady 
erased,  and,  I  am  sure«  will  be  the  wane 
for  it  as  long  as  they  live.  I  heard  one  of 
the  girls,  that  had  looked  upon  me  over  her 
shoulder,  asking  the  Chrapany  how  kw  I 
had  been  in  the  room,  and  whether  I  md 
not  loc^  palerthan  I  used  to  da  This  p«t 
me  under  some  apprehcnsiotts  that  I  ihrwiil 
be  f  reed  to  explam  mvself,  if  I  did  not  re- 
tire; for  which  reason  t  took  the  candle  inln 
my  hand,  and  went  up  into  my  chamber, 
not  withmt  wondering  at  this  uoacooanln* 
b)e  weaknes  in  reasonable  crcataret^  that 
diev  should  love  to  astonish  and  teiiify  one 
another.  Were  I  a  father,  I  should  take*n 
particular  care  to  preserve  my  dnUhvn 
from  these  little  horrors  c£  ima^MndoB^ 
which  they  are  apt  to  contract  when  tber 
are  young^  and  are  net  able  to  diake  6f 
when  they  are  in  years.  I  have  known  a 
sol^r  that  has  entered  a  breach,  aftrigkled 
at  his  own  shadow,  and  look  pale  upon  m 
little  scratching  at  his  door,  who  die  day 
before  had  marched  up  against  a  battery  cf 
cannon.  There  are  instances  of  pcRscns, 
who  have  been  terrified  even  to  distraction 
at  the  figure  of  a  tree,  or  the  shaking  of  n 
bulrush.  The  truth  of  it  is,  I  look  upm 
a  snund  imagination  as  the  greatest  btcMoi^ 
of  Hfe,  next  to  a  dear  judgment,  and  a  good 
conscience.  In  the  mean  time,  maat  there 
are  ver^  few  whose  minds  are  not  more  or 
less  subject  to  these  dreadful  thoughts  and 
apprehensions,  we  uu^t  to  arm  oandvea 
^[ainst  them  bv  die  ^ctates  of  reason  aad 
rdigion,  'to  pull  the  old  woman  ont  of  our 
hearts,' (as  Persius expresses  it  in  die  motto 
of  my  paper,)  and  extingmah  those  imper- 
tinent  notions  which  we  imbibed  at  a  ooie 
that  we  were  not  able  to  judge  of  their  ab> 
surdity.  Or,  if  we  belie^'e,  as  many  wise 
and  good  men  have  done,  that  there  are 
such  phantoms  and  apparitions  as  thoae  I 
have  been  speaking  of,  let  at  endeavour  to 
establish  to  ourselves  an  interest  in  Him, 
who  holds  the  reins  of  die  whole  creatSon 
in  hb  hands,  and  moderates  than  afl^ 
such  a  manner,  that  it  is  impossible  for  one 
being  to  break  loose  upon  another  withont 
his  knowledge  and  permission. 

For  mv  own  part,  I  am  apt  to  join  in  the 
opinion  with  those  who  bdieve  that  all  the 
regions  of  nature  swarm  with  spirits;  and 
^at  we  havemuhitndes  of  spectatonon  all 
our  acdons,  when  we  think  ourselves  most 
akoe;  but  instead  of  terTifyiiqr myself  with 
such  a  notion,  I  am  wonderfully  pleased  to 
thmk  that  I  am  always  engaged  with  such 
an  innumerable  society  m  searching  out  the 
wonders  of  the  creation,  and  joinfaig  in  the 
same  concert  of  praise  Old  adoratioib 

Mnton  has  findy  described  this  mixed 
communion  of  men  and  spirits  in  pandMe» 
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and  had  doubtless  his  eye  upon  a  verse  in 
old  Hestod,  which  is  almost  word  for  word 
the  same  with  his  third  line  in  the  follow- 
ingpasaase: 


-4fbr  tkiBk,  thoofb  men  W8i«  none. 


That  hmt*n  wovkl  wAot-cpectaton,  God  want  praife: 
MUlioaa  of  •piritual  creatures  walk  ibe  earth 
UiuM*,  bocli  when  we  wake  and  when  we  vteep ; 
All  Iteae  with  eeoaeieM  praiM  hit  works  beboM 
Balb  4«f  and  nif  ht.    How  often  Oom  the  steep 
Of  edMMBf  kill  or  thicket  have  we  heard 
CSelestiaJ  Toices  to  the  midnight  air, 
Sole,  or  Naponaive  each  to  other's  note, 
aaffiag  their  gr«at  Creator  7    Oft  in  bands, 
WWIe  ttejr  keep  watch,  or  nitrh^lr  rounding  walk. 
With  heaT*BJ7  touch  of  instrumental  sounds, 


Ib  foil  hanMMiie  number  Join'd,  thsir  soiub 
Dhrifia  the  night,  and  lift  oar  tboughts  to  bei 


av'n. 
PurtidiseZML 

c. 


Na  13.]    Thursday,  March  15, 1710-11. 
Dkmahi,alfoeri8taleo,quaU8erisT  JhrU 

Waie  foa  a  Koii,  how  wouU  yon  behave  ? 

The«?  is  nothing  that  of  late  years  has 
alRnxled  matter  of  ^ater  amusement  to 
the  town  than  Sigmor  Nicolini's  combat 
with  a  lion  in  the  Ha^market,  which  has 
been  very  often  exhibited  to  the  general 
satisfaction  of  most  of  the  nobility  and  ^n- 
try  in  the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain.  Upon 
the  first  rumour  of  this  intended  combat  it 
was  confidently  affirmed,  and  is  still  be- 
lieved* by  many  in  both  galleries,  that  there 
woM  be  a  tame  lion  sent  from  the  tower, 
every  opera  night,  in  order  to  be  killed  by 
HydaanKs;  this  report,  though  alto^ther 
greunales^  so  universally  prevailed  m  the 
upper  regions  of  the  playrhousc,  that  some 
of  the  most  refined  politicians  in  those  parts 
of  the  audience,  gave  it  out  in  whisper,  that 
the  Hon  was  a  cousin-german  of  the  tiger 
who  made  his  appearance  in  King  Wil- 
Bam*s  days,  and  that  the  stage  would  be 
mpplied  with  lions  at  the  pubnc  expense, 
dinrmg  the  whole  ses^oti.    Many  likewise 
were  the  conjectures  of  the  treatment  which 
this  lion  was  to  meet  with  from  the  hands 
dTSignior  Nicolini;  some  supposed  that  he 
was  to  subdue  him  in  recitativo^  as  Orpheus 
used  to  serve  the  wild  beasts  in  his  time, 
and  afterwards  to  knock  him  on  the  head; 
some  fancied  that  the  lion  would  not  pre- 
tend to  lay  his  paw^  upon  the  hero,  by  rea- 
son of  the  received  opmion,  that  a  lion  will 
not  hurt  a  virgin.    Several,  who  pretended 
to  have  seen  the  opera  in  Italy,  had  in- 
formed their  friends,  that  the  lion  was  to 
act  a  part  in  high  Dutch,  and  roar  twice 
cr  thnce  to  a  thorough  bass,  before  he  fell 
at  the  feet  of  Hydaspes.    To  clear  up  a 
BiBtter  that  was  so  variously  reported,  I 
have  made  it  my  business  to  examine  whe- 
ther this  pretended  lion  is  really  the  savage 
he  appears  to  be,  or  only  a.  counterfeit 

But  before  I  comHiunicate  my  discoveries, 
I  must  acmuuRt  the  reader,  that  upon  mv 
walkiBg  buund  the  scenes  last  winter,  as  1 


was  thinking  on  something  else,  I  acci- 
dentally justfed  against  a  monstrous  animal 
that  extremely  startled  me,  and  upon  my 
nearer  survey  of  it,  appeared  to  be  a  lion 
rampant.    1  he  lion  seeing  m^  very  much 
surprised,  told  me,  in  a  gentle  voice,  that . 
I  might  come  by  him,  if  I  pleased:  *  For,* 
says  he,  *  I  do  not  intend  to  hurt  any  body.* 
I  thanked  him  very  kindly,  and  passed  by 
him:  and  in  a  little  time  alter  saw  him  leap 
upon  the  stage,  and  act  his  part  with  very 
great  applause.    It  has  been  obsei'ved  by 
several  that  the  lion  has  changed  his  man- 
ner of  acting  twice  or  thrice  smce  his  first 
appearance;  wliich  will  not  seem  Strang 
when  X  acquaint  my  reader  that  the  lion 
has  been  changed  upon  tlic  audience  three 
several  times.    The  fii-st  lion  was  a  candle 
snuffer,  who  being  a  fellow  of  a  testy  cho- 
leric temper,  ovei-did  his  part,  and  would 
not  suffer  himself  to  be  kuled  so  ea^y  as 
he  ouffht  to  have  done;  besides,  it  was  ob- 
servea  of  him,  that  he  grew  more  surly 
every  time  that  he  came  out  of  the  Uon; 
and  having  dropt  some  words  in  ordinaij 
conversation,  as  if  he  had  not  fought  his 
b^,  and  that  he  suffered  himself  to  be 
thrown  upon  his  back  in  the  scuffle,  and 
that  he  would  wrestie  with  Mr.  Nicolini 
for  what  he  pleased,  out  of  his  lion's  skin, 
it  was  thought  proper  to  discard  liim:  and 
it  is  verily  oehevcd,  to  this  day,  that  had 
he  been  brought  upon  the  stage  another 
time,  he  would  certainly^  have  done  mis- 
chief.   Besides,  it  was  objected  ac^ainst  the 
first  lion,  that  he  reared  himself  so  high 
upon  his  hinder  paws,  and  walkjed  ip  so 
erect  a  posture,  that  he  looked  more  like 
an  old  man  than  a  lion. 

The  second  lion  was  a  tailor  by  trade, 
who  belonged  to  the  playhouse,  and  had 
the  character  of  a  mild  and  peaceable  man 
in  his  profession.    If  the  former  was  too 
furious,  this  was  too  sheepish  for  liis  part; 
insomuch,  that  after  a  short  modest  walk 
upon  the  stage,  he  would  fall  at  the  first 
touch  of  Hydaspes,  without  grappluig  with 
him,  and  giving  him  an  opportunity  of 
showing  his  variety  of  Italian  trips.    It  is 
said,  indeed,  that  he  once  gave  him  a  rip 
in  his  flesh-colour  doublet:  but  this  was 
only  to  make  work  for  himself,  in  his  pri- 
vate character  of  a  tailor.    I  must  not  omit, 
that  it  was  this  second  lion  who  treated  me 
with  so  much  humanity  behind  the  scenes. 
The  acting  lion  at  present  is,  as  I  am  in- 
formed, a  country  gentleman,  who  does  it 
for  his  diversion,  but  desires  his  name  may 
be  concealed.    He  says,  very  handsomely, 
in  his  own  excuse,  that  he  does  not  act  for 
gain,  that  he  indulges  an  innocent  pleasu^ 
in  it;  and  that  it  is  better  to  pass  away  an 
evening  in  this  manner,  than  in  gaming  and 
drinking:  but  at  the  same  time  says,  with 
a  very  agreeable  raillery  upon  himself,  tiiat 
if  his  nkme  should  be  known,  the  ill-na- 
tured worid  might  call  him,  <The  a^s  hi 
the  lion's  skin. '    This  genUeman's  temper 
is  made  out  of  such  a  l^ppy  mixture  of  ^e 
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rtfld  and  the  tholmc,  that  he  outdoes  both 
lus  predecessors,  and  has  drawn  together 
greater  audiences  than  have  been  known  in 
the  memory  of  man.  . 

I  must  not  conclude  my  narrative,  with- 
out talung  notice  of  a  groundless  rgport  that 
has  been  raised  to  a  gentleman's  (fisadvan- 
tage,  of  whom  I  must  declare  myself  an  ad- 
orer; namely,  that  Signior  NicoUm  and 
the  lion  have  been  sitting  peaceably  bvwie 
another,  and  smoking  a  pipe  together  be- 
hind the  scenes;  by  which  their  common 
enemies  would  insinuate,  that  it  is  but  a 
sham  combat  which  they  represent  up^ 
the  stage:  but  upon  inqmry  I  find,  that  il 
any  such  correspondence  nas  passed  be- 
tween them,  it  was  not  till  the  combat  was 
over,  when  the  lion  was  to  be  looked  upon 
as  dead,  according  to  the  received  rules  of 
the  drama.  Bewdes,  thi^  is  what  is  prac- 
tised every  day  in  Westminster-hall,  where 
nothmg  is  more  usual  than  to  see  a  couple 
of  lawyers,  whohavebecntearin^each  other 
to  pieces  in  the  court,  embracing  one  an- 
oH^r  as  soon  as  they  are  out  of  it 

I  woiUd  not  be  thought  in  any  pwt  of  this 
reladon,  to  reflect  upon  Sigmor  Nicolmi, 
who  in  acting  this  pait  only  compBes  with 
the  wretch^  taste  of  his  audience;  he 
knows  very  weH,  that  the  lion  has  many 
more  admirers  than  himself;  as  they  say 
of  the  famous  equestrian  statue  on  the  Pont 
Neuf  at  Paris,  that  more  people  go  to  see 
the  horse,  than  the  king  who  sits  upon  it 
On  the  contrary,  it  gives  me  ^  just  indigna- 
tion to  flee  a  person  whose  action  gives  new 
muesty  to  kings,  resolution  to  heroes,  and 
8d£aes8  to  lovers,  thus  sinkme  from  the 
greatness  of  his  behaviour,  and  degraded 
mto  the  character  of  the  London  Prentice. 
I  have  often  wished,  that  our  tragedians 
would  copy  after  this  great  master  of  ac- 
tion. C^d  they  make  the  same  use  of 
th«r  arms  and  Iqgs,  and  inform  their  fiu;es 
with  aff  significant  looks  and  pasnons,  how 
riorions  would  an  Enelish  tragedy  appear 
with  that  action,  which  is  capable  of  giving 
digni^  to  the  forced  thoughts,  cold  con- 
cats,  and  unnatural  expressions  of  an  Italian 
operal  In  the  mean  time,  I  have  related 
tWs  combat  of  the  lion,  to  show  what  are 
at  present  the  reigning  entertainments  of 
tlic  poUtcr  part  of  &reat  Britam. 

AudicsM^es  have  often  been  reproached 
hy  writers  for  the  coarseness  of  their  taste: 
but  our  present  grievance  does  not  seem  to 
be  the  wtot  of  a  good  taste,  but  of  common 
•ense.  ^' 


[No.  Mw 


Nal4]    i^rfay,  iMbrcA  16,  iriO-11. 

Wratdi  ttet  Ukmi  artl  pat  offthis  monstrous  sbtpe. 

I  WAS  reflecting  this  morning  upon  the 
spirit  and  humour  of  the  public  diversions 
five-and-twcnty  years  ago,  and  those  of  the 


present  time;  and  lamented  to  mysdf,  tiial 
though  in  those  days  they  neglected  their 
mor^ity,  they  kept  up  their  good  sense; 
but  that  the  beau  monde,  at  present,  is  only 
grown  more  childish,  not  more  innocent 
than  the  former.  While  I  was  in  this  train 
of  thought,  an  odd  fellow,  whose  face  I 
have  often  seen  at  the  playhouse,  gav.e  me 
the  following  letter  with  these  WOTds:  ^Sir, 
the  Lion  presents  his  humble  service  to 
you,  and  desired  me  to  give  tlus  into  your 
own  hands.' 

« From  my  den  in  the  Haymarket, 
Sir,  March  15. 

«I  have  read  all  your  jKipers,  and  have 
stifled  my  resentment  against  your  reflec- 
tions upon  operas,  until  that  of  this  day, 
wherein  you  plainly  insinuate,  that  Signior 
Nicolini  and  myseli  have  a  correspondence 
more  friendly  than  is  consistent  with  the 
valour  <rf  his  character,  or  the  fierceness  of 
mine.  I  dedrc  you  would,  fior  your  own 
sake,  forbear  such  intimations  for  the  fu- 
ture; and  must  say  it  is  a  great  piece  of  ill 
nature  in  you,  to  show  so  great  an  esteem 
for  »  forwgner,  and  to  discourage  a  Lion 
that  is  your  own  countryman. 

*  I  take  notice  of  your  fiable  of  the  lion  and 
man,  but  am  so  equally  concerned  in  the 
matter,  that  I  shall  not  oe  offended  to  which 
soever  of  the  animals  the  superiority  is 
given.  You  have  misrepresented  me,  in 
saying  that  I  am  a  country  gentieman,  who 
act  only  for  my  diversion;  whereas,  had  I 
still  the  same  woods  to  range  in  which  1 
once  had  when  I  was  a  fox-hunter,  I  should 
not  resign  my  manhood  for  a  maintenance; 
and  assure  you,  as  low  as  my  circumstances 
are  at  present,  I  am  so  much  a  man  of  ho- 
nour, that  I  would  scorn  to  be  any  beast  for 
breads  but  a  lion.  _         ^     , 

•Youii5,&c' 

I  had  no  sooner  ended  this;,  than  one  of 
my  landlady's  children  brought  pie  in  seve- 
ral others,  with  some  of  which  I  shall  make 
up  my  present  paper,  they  all  having  9, 
tendency  to  the  same  subject,  viz.  the  ele- 
gance ot  our  present  diversions. 
*SiS,  Covent-Garden,  March  13- 

*  I  have  been  for  twenty  years  under-sex- 
ton  of  this  parish  of  St  Paul's  Covent- 
garden,  and  nave  not  missed  tolling  in  to 
prayers  ax  times  in  all  those  years;  which 
office  I  have  performed  to  my  great  satis- 
faction, until  this  fortnight  last  past,  during 
which  time  I  find  my  congregation  take  the 
warning  of  my  bell,  morning  and  evening, 
to  go  to  a  puppet-show  set  forth  by  one 
Powell  under  the  piazzas.  By  this  means  I 
have  not  only  lost  my  two  customers,  whom 
I  used  to  place  for  sixpence  a  piece  over 
against  Mrs.  Rachel  Eyebright,  but  Mrs. 
Rachel  herself  is  gone  thither  also.  There 
now  appear  among  us  none  but  a  few  ordi* 
nary  people,  who  come  to  church  only  to 
say  their  prayers,  so  that  I  have  no  work 
worth  spiking  of  but  on  Sundays.  I  have 
placed  my  son  at  the  {riazzas,  to  acquaint 
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the  ladies  that  the  bell  rings  for  church, 
and  that  it  stands  on  the  other  side  of  the 
garden;  bat  they  only  laugh  at  the  child. 

*  I  desire  you  would  lay  this  before  all  the 
world,  that  I  may  not  be  made  such  a  tool 
for  the  future,  and  that  punchinello  may 
choose  hours  less  canonical.  As  things  are 
now,  Mr.  Powell  has  a  fiill  congregation, 
wMle  we  have  a  very  thin  house;  which  if 
yoQ  can  remedy,  yoa  will  very  much  oblige, 
*ar.  Yours,  &c' 

The  fcJlowing  epistle  I  find  is  from  the 
undertalLer  of  the  masquerade. 
•Sir, 

*I  have  observed  the  rules  of  my  mask 
to  carefoUy  (in  not  inouiring  into  persons) 
that  I  csmnot  tell  whetner  you  were  one  of 
the  company  or  not,  last  Tuesday;  but  if 
you  were  not,  and  still  design  to  come,  I 
desire  you  would,  for  your  own  entertain- 
ment, please  to  admonish  the  town,  that  all 
persons  in^fferently  are  not  fit  for  this  sort 
of  diversiGn.  I  could  Mdsh,  ar,  you  could 
make  them  understand  that  it  is  a  kind  of 
actinr  to  eo  in  masquerade,  and  a  man 
should  be  able  to  say  or  do  things  proper  for 
the  dress  in  which  he  appears.  We  have 
DOW  and  then  rakes  in  the  habit  of  Roman 
senators,  and  grave  politicians  in  the  dress 
of  raket.  The  misfortune  of  the  thing  is, 
that  people  dress  Uiemselves  in  what  they 
have  a  mind  to  be,  and  not  what  they  are 
&  for.  There  is  not  a  girl  in  the  town,  but 
let  her  have  her  will  in  going  to  a  mask, 
and  ilie  shall  dress  as  a  shepherdess.  But 
let  me  bq^  ^  them  to  read  the  Arcadia,  or 
•ome  other  good  romance,  before  they  ap- 
pear in  any  sud&  character  at  my  house. 
The  last  day  we  presented,  every  liody  was 
so  rashly  hsbiUd^  tluit  when  they  came  to 
jpeak  to  each  other,  a  nyniph  with  a  crook 
had  not  a  #ord  to  say  but  in  the  pert  style 
of  th»  ]pit  bawdry;  and  a  man  in  the  habit 
of  a  philoaopher  was  speechless,  till  an  oc- 
caskn  offered  of  expressing  hiniself  in  the 
lefiBe  of  the  tiring  rooms.  Wehadajud^ 
that  danced  a  minuet,  with  a  quaker  for  his 
partner,  while  half  a  dozen  harlequins  stood 
oy  as  spectators:  a  Turk  drank  me  off  two 
bottles  of  wine,  and  a  Jewvcat  me  up  half  a 
ham  of  bacon.  If  I  can  bring  my  design  to 
bear,  and  make  the  maskers  preserve  their 
chancters  in  my  assemblies,  I  hope  you 
will  allow  there  is  a  foundation  laid  for  more 
elegant  and  improving  gallantries  than  any 
the  town  at  present  affords,  and  conse- 
4piently  that  you  will  give  your  approbation 
tothe  endeavours  of.  Sir, 

*  Your  most  obedient  humble  servant' 

I  am  very  f^iad  the  following  epistle 
obtiges  me  to  mention  Mr.  Powell  a  second 
time  in  the  same  paper;  ^or  indeed  there 
cannot  be  too  great  encouragement  given  to 
his  skill  in  motions,  provided  he  is  under 
proper  restrictions. 

•Sir. 

'Ths  opera  at  the  Haylnarket,  and  that 
nder  the  IMt  Piazza  m  Covcnt  garden. 


being  at  present  the  two  leading  diversiona 
of  the  town,  and  Mr.  Powell  professing  in 
his  advertisements  to  set  up  Whittin^ton 
and  his  Cat  against  RinaMo  and  Armida, 
my  curiosity  led  me  the  beginning  of  last 
week  to  view  both  these  performances,  and 
make  my  observations  upon  them. 

•First,  therefore,  I  cannot  but  observe 
that  Mr.  Powell  wisely  foi'bearing  to  g^ve 
his  company  a  bill  dif  fare  before-hand, 
every  scene  is  new  and  unexpected;  where- 
as it  is  certain,  that  the  undertakers  of  the 
Haymarket,  having  raised  too  great  an  ex- 
pectation in  their  printed  opera,  very  much 
disapiKMnt  their  audience  on  tUdk  sti^ 

'The  king  of  Jerusalem  is  obhged  to 
come  from  the  city  on  foot,  instead  of  being 
drawn  in  a  triumphant  chariol  by  white 
horses,  as  my  opera-book  had  promised 
me;  and  thus,  wnile  I  expected  Armida's 
dragons  should  rush  forward  towards  Ar- 
gentes,  I  found  the  hero  was  obliged  to  go 
to  Armida,  and  hand  her  out  of  her  coach. 
We  had  also  biit  a  very  short  allowance  of 
thunder  and  lightnine;  though  I  cannot  in 
this  place  omit  doing  justice  to  the  boy  who 
had  the  direction  of  the  two  painted  dra- 
gons, and  made  them  spit  fire  and  smoke. 
He  flashed  out  his  rosin  in  such  just  pro- 
portions, and  in  such  due  time,  that  I  could 
not  forbear  conceiving  hopes  of  his  being 
one  day  a  most  excellent  player.  I  saw  in- 
deed, but  two  things  wanting  to  render  hia 
whole  action  complete,  I  mean  the  keepng 
his  head  a  little  lower,  and  hiding  his  can- 
dle. 

*  I  observed  that  Mr.  Powell  and  the  un- 
dertakers of  the  opera  had  both  the  same 
thought,  and  I  think  much  about  the  same 
time,  of  introducing  animals  on  their  seve- 
ral stages,  though  indeed  with  very  dif- 
ferent success.  The  sparrows  and  chaf- 
finches at  the  Haymarket  fly  as  yet  very 
irregularly  over  the  stage;  and  instead  of 
perching  on  the  trees,  and  performing  their 
parts,  these  young  actors  either  get  into  the 
galleries,  or  put  out  the  candles;  whereas 
Mr.  Powell  has  so  well  disciplined  his  pig^ 
that  in  the  first  scene  he  ^nd  Punch  dance  a 
minuet  together.  I  am  informed,  however^ 
that  Mr.  Powell  resolves  to  excel  his  ad- 
versaries in  their  own  way;  and  introduce 
larks  in  his  next  opera  of  Susannah,  or  In- 
nocence Betrayed*  which  wiU  be  eidiibited 
next  week,  vrith  a  pmr  of  new  Elders. 

*The  moral  of  Mr.  Powell's  drama  is 
violated,  I  confess,  by  Punch's  national  re- 
flections on  the  French,  and  Kuif  Harry's 
laying  hb  leg  upon  the  Queen's  lap,  in  too 
ludicrous  a  manner,  before  so  great  an  as- 
sembly. 

*  As  to  the  mechanism  and  scenery,  every 
thing,  indeed,  was  uniform,  and  of  a  piece, 
and  the  scenes  were  managed  very  dexter- 
ously; which  calls  on  me  to  take  notice, 
that  at  the  Haymarket,  tlje  undertaken 
forgetting  to  chfu^  the  side-scenes,  we 
were  presented  with  a  prospect  of  the  ocean 
in  the  midst  of  a  delightful  groves  and 
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tiiough  the  gentlemen  an  the  stage  had 
very  much  contributed  to  the  beautj  of  the 
grove,  by  walking  up  and  down  between 
the  trees,  I  must  own  I  was  not  a  little 
astoni^^  to  see  a  well-dressed  young  fel- 
low, in  a  full-bottomed  wig,  appear  in  the 
midst  of  the  sea,  and  without  any  visible 
concern  taking  snuff. 

•I  shall  only  observe  one  thing  further, 
in  which  both  dramas  agree;  which  is,  that 
by  the  squeak  of  their  voices  the  heroes  of 
each  are  eunuchs;  and  as  the  wit  in  both 
pieces  is  equal,  I  must  prefer  the  perform- 
ance of  Mr.  Powell,  because  it  is  in  cur 
own  language. 

•lam,  &c* 


Na  15.]  Saturday,  March,  17, 1710-11. 

fvm  Urf§  cafiiaBt  Mimos 

(Md,  Jtn  Am.  1. 159. 
ligbt  mlndf  tie  pteued  with  triflefl. 

When  I  was  in  France,  I  used  to  gase 
with  great  astonishment  at  the  splendid 
equipages,  and  party-coloured  habits,  of 
that  fuitasdc  nation.  I  was  one  day  in  par- 
ticular contemplating  a  ladv  that  sat  m  a 
coach  adorned  with  gilded  Cupids,  and 
^ely  painted  with  the  loves  of  Venus  and 
Adonis.  The  coach  was  drawn  by  sX  milk- 
white  horses,  and  loaded  behind  with  the 
same  number  of  powdered  footmen.  Just 
before  the  lady  were  a  couple  of  beautiful 
paees,  that  were  stuck  among  the  harness, 
ana  by  their  gay  dresses  and  smiling  fear 
tares,  looked  like  the  elder  brothers  of  the 
little  boys  that  were  carved  and  painted  in 
cvcTf  comer  of  the  coach. 

Tne  lady  was  the  unfortunate  Cleanthe, 
who  afterwards  gave  an  occasion  to  a  pretty 
melancholy  novel.  She  had,  for  several 
years,  received  the  addresses  of  a  gentle- 
man, whom,  after  a  long  and  intimate  ac- 
qusuntance,  she  forsook,  upon  the  accouAt 
of  this  shining  equipage,  which  had  been 
offered  to  her  by  one  of  great  riches,  but  a 
crajsy  constitution.  The  circumstances  4n 
which  I  saw  her,"  were,  it  seems,  the  dis- 
uses only  of  a  broken  heart,  and  a  kind  of 
pageantry  to  cover  distress,  for  in  two 
months  aSFter,  she  was  carried  to  her  grave 
with  the  same  pomp  and  magnificence,  be- 
ing sent  thither  partly  by  the  loss  of  one 
lover,  and  partly  by  tne  possession  of  an- 
other. 

1  have  often  reflected  with  myself  on  this 
unaccountable  humour  in  womankind,  of 
being  smitten  with  every  thing  that  is  showy 
and  superficial;  and  on  the  numberless  evils 
that  bcfal  the  sex,  from  this  light  fantasti- 
cal disposition.  I  myself  remember  a  young 
lady  that  was  very  warmly  solicited  by  a 
couple  erf  importunate  rivals,  who  for  seve- 
ral months  together,  did  all  they  could  to 
recommend  themselves,  by  complacency  of 
behaviour,  and  agreeableness  of  conversa- 
tion. At  length  when  the  competition  was 
doubtful*  and  the  lady  undetermined  in  her 


choice,  one  of  the  young  lovers  very  luckily  . 
bethought  himself  of  adding  a  supemume 
rary  lace  to  his  liveries,  which  haid  so  good 
an  effect,  that  he  married  her  the  very 
week  after. 

The  usual  conversation  of  OTdinary  wo- 
men very  much  cherishes  this  natural  weak- 
ness of  being  taken  with  outside  and  ap- 
pearance. Talk  of  a  new-married  couple, 
and  you  immediately  hear  whether  they 
keep  their  coach  and  six,  or  eat  in  plate. 
Mention  the  name  of  an  absent  lady,  and  it 
is  ten  to  one  but  you  learn  something  of  her 
gown  and  petticoat.  A  ball  is  a  p-eat  help 
to  discxMirse,  and  a  birth-day  furmshes  con- 
versation for  a  twelvemonth  after.  A  fur- 
below of  precious  stones,  a  hat  biittoned 
with  a  diamond,  a  brocade  waistcoat  or  pet- 
ticoat, are  standing  topics.  In  short,  they 
consider  only  the  drapery  of  the  specie^ 
and  never  cast  away  a  thought  on  those 
ornaments  of  the  mind  that  majce  persons 
illustrious  in  Uiemselves,  and  useful  to 
others.  When  women  are  thus  perpetually 
dazzling  one  another's  ima^ations.  and 
filling  their  heads  with  nothing  but  colours, 
it  is  no  wonder  that  they  are  more  attentive 
to  the  superficial  parts  cf  life,  than  the  scrtid 
and  substantial  blesangs  of  it  A  eiri,  who 
has  been  trained  up  in  this  kind  of  conver- 
sation, is  in  danger  of  every  embroidered 
coat  that  comes  in  her  way.  A  pair  of 
fringed  ^oves  may  be  her  ruin.  In  a  word, 
lace  and  ribands,  silver  and  gold  galloons, 
with  the  like  glittering  gewgaws,  are  so 
many  lures  to  women  of  weak  minds  and 
low  educations,  and  when  artificially  dis- 
played, are  able  to  fetch  down  the  most 
airy  coquette  from  the  wildest  of  her  flight$ 
ana  rambles. 

True  happiness  is  of  a  retired  nature,  and 
an  enemy  to  pomp  and  noise;  it  arises,  in 
the  first  place  from  the  enjoyment  of  one's 
self;  and  in  the  next,  from  the  friendship 
and  conversation  of  a  few  select  compa- 
nions; it  loves  shade  and  solitude,  and  na- 
turally haunts  groves  and  fountains,  fields 
and  meadows:  in  short,  it  feels  everything 
it  wants  within  itself,  and  receives  no  addi- 
tion from  multitudes  of  witnesses  and  spec- 
tators. On  the  contrary,  false  happmess 
loves  to  be  in  a  crowd,  and  to  draw  the 
eyes  of  the  world  upon  her.  She  does  nOt 
receive  any  satisfaction  from  the  applauses 
which  she  gives  herself;  but  from  the  ad- 
miration which  she  raises  in  others.  She 
flourishes  in  courts  and  palaces,  theatres 
and  assemblies,  and  has  no  existence  but 
when  she  is  looked  upon. 

Aurelia,  though  a  woman  of  great  quality, 
delights  in  the  privacy  of  a  country  hfe,  and 
passes  away  a  great  part  of  her  tmie  in  her 
own  walks  and  gardens.  Her  husband,  who 
is  her  bosom  fnend  and  companion  in  her 
solitudes,  has  been  in  love  with  her  ever 
ance  he  knew  her.  They  both  abound  witJi 
good  sense,  consummate  virtue,  and  a  hmi- 
tual  esteem ;  and  are  a  perpetual  entertain- 
ment to  one  another,  'rheir  family  is  under 
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i»  lesulai'aD.  economy,  in  its  hcurs  of  de- 
ToticQ  and  repast,  employment  and  diver- 
«0D,  that  it  looks  like  a  litUe  commonwealth 
within  itsel£  They  often  go  into  company, 
that  they  may  return  with  the  greater  de- 
list to  one  another;  and  sometimes  live  in 
town^  not  to  «iyoy  it  so  propeiiy,  as  to  grow 
weary  of  it,  thit  they  may  renew  in  them- 
sdves  the  relish  of  a  country  life.  By  this 
means  they  are  happy  in  each  other,  be- 
k)¥ed  by  their  chiklren,  adored  by  their 
servants,  and  are  become  the  envy,  or 
rather  the  delist  of  all  that  know  them. 

How  diffisroit  to  this  is  the  Bfe  of  Fulvia! 
She  considers  her  husband  as  her  steward, 
and  looks  upon  discretion  and  good  house- 
wifery as  httjc  domestic  virtues,  unbecom- 
ing a  woman  of  <mality.  She  thinks  Ufe  lost 
in  her  own  iomily,  and  fancies  herself  out 
of  the  world,  wlien  she  is  i^ot  in  the  ring, 
the  playhcuae,  or  the  drawing-room.  She 
lives  in  a  perpetual  motion  of  body,  and 
restlessness  of  thought,  and  is  never  easy 
in  any  one  place,  when  she  tlunks  there  is 
more  company  in  another.  The  missing  of 
an  oj»era  the  first  night,  would  be  more 
afflicdi^  to  her  than  the  death  of  a  child. 
Sie  pities  all  the  valuable  part  of  her  own 
aex,  and  calls  every  woman  of  a  prudent, 
mod^  and  retired  Ufe,  a  poor-spirited, 
mpdished  creature.  What  a  mortification 
would  it  to  be  to  Fulvia,  if  she  knew  that 
her  setting  herself  to  view  is  but  exposing 
herself,  and  that  she  grows  contemptible 
by  bdng  conspicuous.' 

I  cannot  conclude  my  paper  without  ob- 
serving, that  Virgil  has  very  finely  touched 
vpoii  uiis  female  passion  for  dress  and 
show,  in  the  character  of  Camilla;  who, 
though  she  seems  to  have  shaken  off  all 
the  other  weaknesses  of  her  sex,  is  still  de- 
scribed as  a  woman  in  this  particular.  The 
poet  teUsus  that  after  having  made  a  great 
slaughter  of  the  enemy,  she  unfortunately 
cast  ner  eye  on  a  Trojan  who  wore  an  em- 
broitoed  tunic,  a  beautiful  coat  of  mail, 
wkh  a  mantle  of  the  finest  purple.  ^  *A 
eolden  bow,'  says  he,  *  hung  upon  his  shoul- 
der; lus  gannent  was  buckled  with  a  golden 
dwp,  and  his  head  covered  witli  a  helmet 
cf  the  same  shining  metal.'  The  Amazon 
munediately  sing^lea  out  this  well-dressed 
warrior,  bemg  seized  with  a  woman's  long- 
iog  for  the  pretty  trappings  thai  he  was 
adorned  with: 


•lYRaBMiiie  incaau  per  agmem 
et  fpoltorum  «rdebftt  amore. 


JEn.  zi.  782. 


This  heedless  pursuit  after  these  glitter- 
ing trifles,  the  poet  (by  a  nice  concealed 
morale  represents  to  have  been  the  destruc- 
tion <A  his  female  hera  C. 


Na  16.]    Monday,  March  19, 1710-11. 

rmattqtedoBeiM  earoet  rogo,  et  oaniis  in  boc 
mm.  Hor.  Lib.  L  Ep.  i.  IL 

Wkai  riglt^wlM  true,  wlwt  fit  we  Jiutiy  cftU, 
JL0CiJiwbeaJla]rc«ra— fortliuiiflaU.        Ptfi. 


I  HAVE  received  a  letter  desiring  me  to 
be  very  satirical  upon  the  litUe  muff  liiat 
is  now  in  fashion;  another  informs  me  of  a 
pair  of  silver  garters  buckled  below  the 
kneo,  that  have  been  lately  seen  at  the 
Hainbow  coffee-house  in  Fleet-street;  a 
third  sends  me  a  heavy  complaint  against 
fringed  gloves.  To  be  brirf,  there  is  scarcse 
an  ornament  of  either  sex  which  one  or 
other  of  my  correspondents  has  not  in* 
veighcd  against  with  some  bitterness,  and 
recommended  to  my  observation.  I  must, 
therefore,  once  for  all,  inform  my  readers^ 
that  it  is  not  my  intention  to  sint  the  dig^ 
nity.of  this  my  paper,  with  reflectionsupon 
red  heels  or  top-knots,  but  rather  to  enter 
into  the  passions  of  mankind,  and  to  correct 
those  depraved  sentiments  that  give  WrtJi 
to  all  those  little  extravagancies  which  ap- 
peal in  their  outward  dr^  and  behaviour. 
Foppish  and  fantastic  ornaments  are  only 
indications  of  vice,  not  crimmal  in  them- 
selves. Extinguish  vanity  in  the  mind,  and 
you  naturally  retrench  the  little  supci^oi- 
ties  of  ramiture  and  equipage.  The  blos- 
soma  wul  fall  of  themselves  when  the  rdM 
that  nourishes  them  is  destroyed. 

I  shall,  therefore)  as  I  have  said,  apfd|y 
my  remedies  to  the  fit^  seeds  and  pniMn* 
pies  of  an  affected  dress,  without  descend- 
ing to  th^  dress  itself;  though  at  the  same 
time  I  most  ov^  that  I  have  thought  of 
creating  an  officer  under  me,  to  be  entitled* 
*  The  Censor  of  small  Wares,?  and  of  al- 
lotting him  one  day  in  the  week  for  the 
execution  of  such  his  office.  An  operator' 
of  this  nature  might  act  under  me,  with  the 
same  regard  as  a  surgeon  to  a  physician;' 
the  one  might  be  employed  in  healing  those 
blotches  and  ^imours  whidi  break  out  in 
the  body,  while  the  other  is  sweetenii^the 
blood,  and  rectifying  the  constitution^  To 
speak  truly,  the  young  people  of  both  sexes 
are  so  wonderfully  apt  to  shoot  out  into  long 
swords  or  sweeping  trains,  bushy  head- 
dresses or  full-bottomed  periwigs;  with 
several  other  incumbrances  of  ^ss,  that 
they  stand  in  need  of  being  pruned  very 
frequently,  lest  they  should  be  oppressed 
with  ornaments,  ana  over-run  With  the  lux- 
uriance of  thefr  habits.  I  am  much  in 
doubt  whether  I  should  give  the  prefer- 
ence to  a  quaker  that  is  trimmed  close,  and 
almost  cut  to  the  quick,  or  to  a  beau  that  is 
loaden  with  such  a  redundance  of  excres- 
cenceSp  I  must  therefore  desire  my  cor- 
respondents to  let  me  know  how  they  ap- 
prove my  project,  and  whether  they  tlunk 
the  erectmg  of  such  a  petty  censorship  may 
not  turn  to  the  emolument  of  the  public^ 
for  I  would  not  do  any  thing  of  this  nature 
rashly  and  without  advice. 

There  is  another  set  of  correspondents  to 
whom  I  must  address  myself  in  the  second 
place;  I  mean  such  as  fiu  their  letters  with 
private  scandal,  and  black  accounts  of  par* 
tiicular  persons  and  families.  The  worid 
is  so  full  of  HI  nature,  that  I  have  lampoons 
sent  me  by  people  who  cannot  spel^  and 
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iatires  composed  by  those  who  scarce  know 
how  to  write.  By  the  last  post  in  particu- 
lar, I  received  a  packet  of  scandal  whidi 
is  not  legible;  and  have  a  whole  bundle  at 
letters  in  women's  hands,  that  are  full  of 
blots  and  calumnies,  insomuch,  that  when 
I  see  the  name  Calia,  Phillis,  Pastora,  or 
the  like,  at  the  bottom  of  a  scrawl,  I  con- 
clude of  course,  that  it  brin^  me  some  ac- 
count of  a  fallen  virgin,  a  faithless  wife,  or 
an  amorous  widow*  I  must  therefore  in- 
form these  my  correspondents,  that  it  is 
not  my  design  to  be  a  publisher  of  intrigues 
and  cuckoldomsy  or  to  bring  little  infamous 
stories  out  of  their  present  lurking-holes 
into  broad  day-light  If  I  attack  the  vi- 
cious, I  shall  <mly  set  upon  them  in  a  body; 
aad  will  not  be  provoked  by  the  worst  usage 
I  can  receive  from  others,  to  make  an  ex- 
ample of  any  particular  criminal.  In  short 
I  have  so  mucn  of  a  drawcansir  in  me,  that 
I  shall  pass  over  a  «n^e  foe  to  charge 
whole  armies.  ItisnotXius  nor  Silenus, 
but  the  harlot  and  the  drunkard,  whom  I 
shall  endeavour  to  expose;  and  shall  con- 
sider Uie  crime  as  it  ^>pear3  in  the  spedes, 
not  as  it  is  circumstanced  in  an  individuaL 
I  think  it  was  Caligula,  who  wished  the 
whole  dty  of  Rome  h^  but  one  neck,  that 
he  might  behead  them  at  a  blow.  I  shall 
do^  out  of  humanity,  what  that  emperor 
would  have  done  in  the  cruelty  of  his  tem- 
per, and  aim  every  stroke  at  a  collective 
body  of  offenders.  At  the  same  time  I  am 
very  sensible  that  nothing  spreads  a  paper 
like  private  calumny  and  defamation;  but 
as  my  speculations  are  not  under  this  ne- 
cessity, they  are  not  exposed  to  this  temp- 
tation. 

In  the  next  place  I  must  apply  myself  to 
my  party  correspondents,  who  are  continu- 
ally teasmg  me  to  take  notice  of  one  an- 
other's proceedines.  How  often  am  I  asked 
by  both  ttdes,  if  it  is  possible  for  me  to  be 
an  unconcerned  spectator  of  the  rogueries 
that  arc  committed  by  the  party  which  is 
opposite  to  him  that  writes  the  letter. 
About  two  days  ancc,  I  was  reproached 
with  an  old  Grecian  law,  that  forbids  any 
man  to  stand  as  a  neuter,  or  a  looker-on  !n 
the  diviaons  of  his  country.'  However,  as 
I  am  very  sensible  my  paper  would  lose 
its 'whole  effect,  should.it  run  out  into  the 
outrages  of  a  party,  I  shall  take  care  to 
keep  dear  of  every  thing  which  looks  that 
way.  If  I  can  any  way  assuage  private  in- 
tammations,  or  allay  public  ferments,  I 
shaA  apply  myself  to  it  with  my  utmost 
endeavours:  but  will  never  let  my  heart 
reproach  me  with  having  done  any  thinjg 
towards  increasing  those  feuds  and  animosi- 
ties that  extinguish  religion,  deface  govern- 
ment, and  make  a  nation  miserable. 

What  I  have  said  under  the  three  fore- 
going heads  will,  I  am  afraid,  very  much 
retrench  the  Aumber  of  my  correspondents. 
I  shall  therefore  acquunt  my  reader,  that 
if  he  has  started  any  hint  which  he  b  not 
able  to  pursue,  if  he  has  met  with  any  sur- 


prising story  which  he  does  not  know  hoir 
to  tdl,  if  he  has  discovered  any  epidemic^ 
vice  which  has  escaped  my  observation,  or 
has  heard  of  any  uncommon  virtue  which 
he  would  desire  to  publish;  in  short,  if  he 
has  any  materials  Uiat  can  furnish  out  an 
innocent  diversion,  I  shall  promise  him  mf 
best  asrastance  in  the  working  of  them  up 
for  a  public  entertainment 

Tms  paper  my  reader  will  find  was  in* 
tended  for  an  answer  to  a  multitude  of  cor- 
respondents; but  I  hope  he  will  pardon  me 
if  I  single  out  one  of  them  in  piuticular» 
who  has  made  me  so  very  humble  a  request, 
that  I  cannot  forbear  complying  with  it 

•  To  the  Spectator. 
•Sir,  March  15,  mO-lt 

*  I  am  at  present  so  unfortunate  as  tp 
have  nothing  to  do  but  to  mind  my  own 
buaness;  and  therefore  beg  of  you  that  yoa 
will  be  pleased  to  put  me  into  some  small 
post  under  you,  I  observe  that  you  have 
appdnted  your  printer  and  publisher  to 
rccdve  letters  and  advertisements  for  the 
dty  «f  LKmdon,  and  shall  thmk  mysdf  vay 
much  honoured  by  you,  if  you  will  appomt 
me  to  take  in  letters  and  advertisements 
for  the  city  of  Westminster  and  duchy  rf 
Lancaster.  Though  I  cannot  promise  to  fm 
such  an  employment  with  sufficient  abili- 
ties, I  will  endeavour  to  make  up  with  in- 
dustry and  fidelity  what  I  want  in  parts 
andgenhis. 

•  I  am.  Sir, 
'  Your  most  obedient  servant, 

'CHARLES  ULLIE.' 
C. 


Na  ir.l    Tuesday,  March  20, 1710-11. 
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-— A  ▼iufo  rough* 
DefbnnU  unfeaturU 
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Since  our  persons  are  not  of  our  own 
making,  when  they  are  such  as  appear  de- 
fective or  uncomely,  it  is,  methmks,  an 
honest  and  laudable  fortitude  to  dare  to  be 
ugly;  at  least  to  keep  ourselves  from  bemg 
abashed  with  a  consdousness  of  imperfec- 
tions which  we  cannot  help,  and  in  which 
tiiere  is  no  guilt  I  would  not  defend  a 
haggard  beau,  for  passing  away  much  time 
at  a  glass,  and  giving  softness  and  languish- 
ing graces  to  deformity:  all  I  intend  is,  that  - 
we  ought  to  be  contented  with  our  counte- 
nance and  shape,  so  far  as  never  to  give 
ourselves  an  uneasy  reflection  on  that  sub- 
ject It  is  to  the  ordinary  people,  who  arc 
not  accustomed  to  make  very  proper  re- 
marks on  any  occasion,  matter  or  great  JesU 
if  a  man  enters  with  a  prominent  pair  of 
shoulders  into  an  assemblv,  or  is  distin- 
guished by  an  expansion  of  mouth,  or  obli- 
auity  of  aspect  It  is  happy  for  a  man 
tiathasany  of  those  oddnessea  about  him, 
if  he  can  be  as  merry  upon  hiBMelf,  a& 
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others  are  apt  to  be  upon  that  occasion. 
When  he  can  possess  himself  with  such  a 
cheerfiifaiess,  women  and  children,  who  are 
at  first  frighted  at  him,  will  afterwards  be 
as  much  pleased  with  him.  As  it  is  barba- 
rous in  others  to  rally  him  for  natural  de- 
fects, it  is  extremely  agreeable  when  he 
can  Jest  upon  himself  for  them. 

Madam  Maintenon's  first  husband*  was  a 
hero  in  this  kind,  and  has  drawn  many  plea- 
santries from  the  irregularity  of  his  shape, 
which  he  describes  as  very  much  resem- 
bling the  letter  Z.  He  diverts  himself  like- 
wise by  representing  to  his  reader  the  make 
of  an  engine  and  pullv,  with  which  he  used 
to  take  off  his  hat.  When  there  happens 
to  be  any  thin^  ridiculous  in  a  visage,  and 
the  ©wncr  of  it  thinks  it  an  aspect  of  dig- 
nity, he  must  be  of  ververeat  quality  to  be 
exempt  from  raillery.  The  best  expedient 
therefore  is  to  be  pleasant  upon  himself 
Prince  Harry  and  r  alstaff,  in  Shakspeare, 
have  carried  the  ridicule  upon  fat  and  lean 
as  £ar  as  it  will  go.  Falstafif  is  humour- 
cusly  called  woolsack,  bedpresser  and  hill 
of  fiesh;  Harry,  a  starveling,  an  elves-skin,  a 
sheath,  a  bow-case,  and  a  tuck.  There  is,  in 
several  incidents  of  the  conversation  be- 
tween them,  the  jest  still  kept  up  upon  the 
pcrscm.  Great  tenderness  and  sensibility 
in  this  point  is  one  of  the  greatest  weak- 
nesses of  self-love.  For  my  own  part,  I 
am  a  little  unhappy  in  the  mould  of  my 
face,  which  is  not  quite  so  long  as  it  is 
brood.  Whether  this  might  not  partly 
arise  from  my  opening  my  mouth  much 
sddomer  than  other  people,  and  by  conse- 
quence not  so  much  lengthening  the  fibres 
of  my  visage,  I  am  not  at  leisure  to  deter- 
mine. However  it  be,  I  have  been  often  put 
out  of  countenance  by  the  shortness  of  my 
face,  and  was  formeriy  at  great  pains  of 
concealing  it  by  wearing  a  i)eriwig  with  a 
high  fore-top,  and  letting  my  beard  grow. 
But  now  I  have  thoroughly  got  over  this 
delicacy,  and  could  be  contented  with  a 
much  shorter,  provided  it  might  qualify 
me  for  a  member  of  the  merry  dub,  which 
the  following  letter  gives  me  an  account  of. 
I  have  received  it  from  Oxford,  and  as  it 
abounds  with  the  spirit  of  mirth  and  good 
humour,  which  is  natural  to  that  pla^,  I 
shall  set  it  down  word  for  word  as  it  came 
tome. 

*MoST  PROFOtJKD  SiR, 

'  Having  been  very  well  entertained,  in 
Ac  last  OT  your  speculations  that  I  have 
yet  seen,  by  your  specimen  upon  clubs, 
wWch  I  therefore  hoi)e  you  will  continue,  I 
shall  take  the  liberty  to  fiimish  you  with  a 
brief  account  of  such  a  one  as,  perhaps,  you 
have  net  seen  in  all  your  travels,  unless 
it  was  your  fortune  to  touch  upon  some  of 
the  woody  parts  of  the  African  continent, 
in  your  voyage  to  or  from  Grand  Cairo. 

^  •  The  celebrated  Paul  Searron,  auUior  of  tbe  Roman 
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There  have  arose  in  this  university  (long 
since  you  left  us  without  saying  any  thing) 
several  of  these  inferior  hebdomadal  socie- 
ties, as  the  Puiming  club,  the  Witty  club, 
and,  amongst  the  rest,  the  Handsome  club; 
as  a  burlesque  upon  which,  a  certain  merry 
species,  that  seem  to  have  come  into  the 
world  in  masquerade,  for  some  years  last 
past  have  associated  themselves  together, 
and  assumed  the  name  of  the  Ugly  dub. 
This  ill-favoured  fraternity  consists  of  a 
president  and  twelve  fellows;  Uie  choice 
of  which  is  not  confined  by  patent  to  any 
particular  foundation,  (as  St.  John's  men 
would  have  the  world  believe,  and  have 
therefore  erected  a  separate  society  within 
themselves,)  but  liberty  is  left  to  elect  from 
any  school  in  Great  Britain,  provided  the 
candidates  be  within  the  rules  of  the  club, 
as  set  forth  in  a  table,  entitled,  *  The  Act 
of  Deformity;'  a  clause  or  two  of  which  I 
shall  ti*ansmit  to  you. 

*I.  That  no  person  whatsoever  shall 
be  admitted  without  a  visible  queerity  in 
his  aspect,  or  peculiar  cast  of  countenance; 
of  which  the  president  and  officers  for  the 
time  being  are  to  determine,  and  the  pre- 
sident to  have  the  casting  voice. 

*  II.  That  a  smgular  regard  be  had  upon 
examination,  to  the  gibbrsity  of  the  gentle- 
men that  offer  themselves  as  founders* 
kinsmen;  or  to  the  obliquity  of  their  figure, 
in  what  s^irt  soever. 

*  III.  That  if  the  quantity  of  any  man's 
nose  be  eminently  miscalculated,  whether 
as  to  the  length  or  breadth,  he  shall  have 
a  just  pretence  to  be  elected. 

*  Lastly,  That  if  there  shall  be  two  op 
mri*e  competitors  for  the  same  vacancy, 
c<tteri8  paribusy  he  that  has  the  thickest 
skin  to  nave  the  preference. 

'Every  fresh  member,  upon  the  first 
night,  is  to  cnteitain  the  company  with  a 
dish  of  codfish,  and  a  speech  m  praise  of 
iEsop,  whose  portraiture  they  have  in  fiill 
proportion,  or  rather  disproportion,  ovei 
the  chimney;  and  their  design  is,  as  soon 
as  their  ftinds  are  sufficient,  to  purchase  the 
heads  of  Thersites,  Duns  Scotus,  Scarron, 
Hudibras,  and  the  old  gentleman  in  Old- 
ham, with  all  the  celebrated  ill  faces  of 
antiquity,  as  fiimiture  for  the  club-room. 

*As  they  have  always  been  professed 
admirers  of  the  other  sex,  so  they  unani- 
mously declare  that  they  will  give  all  pos- 
sible encouragement  to  such  as  will  take 
the  benefit  ofthe  statute,  though  none  yet 
have  appeared  to  do  it 

'The  worthy  president  who  is  their 
most  devoted  champion,  has  lately  shown 
me  two  copies  of  verses,  composed  by  a 
gentleman  of  this  society;  the  first  a  con- 
gratulatory ode,  inscribed  to  Mrs.  Touch- 
wood, upon  the  loss  of  her  two  fore-teeth; 
the  other  a  panegyric  upon  Mrs.  Andi- 
ron's left  shoulder.  Mrs.  Vizard,  (he 
says)  since  the  small-pox,  is  grown  tolera- 
bly ugly,  and  a  top  toast  in  the  club;  but  I 
never  heard  him  so  lavish  of  lus  fine  things. 
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as  upon  old  Nell  Trot,  who  constantly  offi- 
ciates at  their  table;  her  he  even  adores 
and  extols  as  the  very  counterpart  of  mo- 
ther Shipton;  in  short,  Nell,  (says  he)  is 
one  of  the  extraordinaiy  works  of  nature; 
but  as  for  complexion,  shape,  and  features, 
80  valued  by  others,  they  are  aU  mere  out- 
ride and  symmetry,  which  is  his  averrion. 
Give  me  leave  to  add,  that  the  president 
is  a  £eu:etious  pleasant  gentleman,  and  never 
more  so,  than  when  he  has  got  (as  he  calls 
them)  Ms  dear  mummers  about  him;  and 
he  often  protests  it  does  him  good  to  meet 
a  fellow  with  a  right  genuine  grimace  in 
his  air  (which  is  so  agreeable  in  the  gene- 
rality ot  the  French  nation  |)  and,  as  an  in- 
stance of  his  sincerity  in  this  particular,  he 
gave  me  a  sight  of  a  list  in  his  pocket-book 
of  all  this  class,  who  for  these  five  years 
have  fallen  under  his  observation,  with 
himself  at  the  head  of  them,  and  in  the 
rear  (as  one  of  a  promismg  and  improving 
aspect,)  Sir, 

*  "ftur  obliged  and  humble  servant, 
•ALEXANDER  CARBUNCLE. 
•Oxford,  March  12, 1710.* 
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'   Dot  now  our  nobles  too  are  fopf  and  vain, 
Neglact  the  woam,  but  love  the  painted  toeae. 

Cneek. 

It  is  my  design  in  this  paper  to  deliver 
down  to  posterity  a  feuthful  account  of  the 
Italian  opera,  and  of  the  gradual  progress 
which  it  has  made  upon  the  English  stage; 
for  there  is  no  question  but  our  great  grand- 
children will  be  very  curious  to  know  the 
reason  why  their  forefathers  used  to  sit 
together  like  an  audience  of  foreigners  in 
tneir  own  country,  and  to  hear  whole  plays 
acted  before  them  in  a  tongue  which  they 
did  not  understand. 

Arsinoe  was  the  first  opera  that  gave  us 
a  taste  of  Italian  music*  The  great  suc- 
cess this  opera  met  with  produo^  some 
attempts  of  formine  pieces  upon  Italian 
plans,  which  should  give  a  more  natural 
and  reasonable  entertainment  than  what 
can  be  met  with  in  the  elaborate  trifles  of 
that  nadon.  This  alarmed  the  poetasters 
and  fiddlers  of  the  town,  who  were  used  to 
deal  in  a  more  ordinary  kind  of  ware;  and 
therefore  laid  down  an  established  rule, 
which  is  received  as  such  to  this  day, 
'  That  nothing  is  capable  of  being  well  set 
to  muric,  that  is  not  nonsense.' 

This  maxim  was  no  sooner  received,  but 
we  immediately  fell  to  translating  the  Ita- 
lian operas;  and  as  there  was  no  great 
danj^er  of  hurting  the  sense  of  these  extra- 
ordmary  pieces,  our  authors  would  often 
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make  words  of  their  own,  which  were  en- 
tirely foreign  to  the  meaning  of  the  pas- 
sages they  pretended  to  translate ;  their  chief- 
care  being  to  make  the  numbers  of  the 
English  verse  answer  to  those  of  the  Ita- 
lian, that  both  of  them  might  go  to  ^e 
same  tune.  Thus  the  famous  song  in  Ca- 
milla: 

*  Barbara  d  t'  intendo,  ice 

*  BarbaroM  wonaa,  yea,  I  know  yoar  meaaiaf  j* 

which  expresses  the  resentments  of  an  an- 
gry lover,  was  translated  into  that  Engli^ 
lamentation: 

*  Frail  are  a  IoTer*t  hopee,*  Ibc 

And  it  was  pleasant  enough  to  see  the 
most  refined  persons  of  the  British  nation 
dying  away  and  lan^shing  to  notes  that 
were  filled  with  a  spirit  of  rage  and  indis^ 
nation.  It  happened  also  very  frequeimy 
where  the  sense  was  rightly  translated,  the 
necessary  transporition  of  words,  whic^ 
were  drawn  out  of  the  phrase  of  one  tongue 
Into  that  of  another,  made  the  music  appear 
very  absurd  in  one  tongue  that  was  very 
natural  in  the  other.  I  remember  an  Italian 
verse  that  ran  thus,  word  for  wcrd: 

*  And  tam*d  my  rage  into  pity;* 

which  the  English  for  rhjrme  sake  trans- 
lated, 

*  And  into  pity  tum*d  my  rage;* 

By  this  means  the  soft  notes  that  were 
adapted  to  pity  in  the  Italian,  feU  upon  the 
word  rage  m  the  English;  and  the  angry 
sounds  that  were  turned  to  rage  in  the  ori- 
ginal, were  made  to  express  pity  in  the 
tranriation.  It  oftentimes  happened,  like-  ; 
wise,  that  the  finest  notes  in  the  air  fell 
upon  the  most  inrighificant  words  in  the 
sentence.  I  have  known  the  word  jfjtd 
pursued  through  the  whole  gamut,  have 
Deen  entertained  with  many  a  melodious 
TJie,  and  have  heard  the  most  beautiful 
graces,  quavers,  and  divisions,  bestowed 
upon  Then,  For^  and  From  ;  to  the  eternal 
honour  of  our  English  particles. 

The  next  step  to  our  refinement  was  the 
introducing  of  Italian  actors  into  cur  opera; 
who  sung  tneir  parts  in  their  own  language, 
at  the  same  time  that  our  countrymen  per- 
formed theirs  in  our  native  tongue.  The 
kinp  or  hero  of  the  play  generally  spoke  in 
Itahan,  and  his  slaves  answered  him  in 
English.  The  lover  frequently  made  his 
coiut,  and  gsuned  the  heart  of  his  princess, 
in  a  language  which  she  did  not  understand. 
One  would  have  thought  it  very  difficult  to 
have  carried  on  dialogues  after  this  manner 
without  an  interpreter  between  the  per- 
sons that  conversed  together:  but  this  was 
the  state  of  the  English  stage  for  about  three 
years. 

At  len^  the  audience  grew  tired  of  un- 
derstandmg  half  the  opera;  and  therefore 
to  ease  themselves  entirely  of  tlie  fotigue 
of  thinking,  have  so  ordereid  it  at  present. 
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that  fSbe  whole  q>eni  is  performed  in  an 
vnknown  tongue.  We  no  longer  under- 
stand the  language  of  our  own  stage;  inso- 
much that  I  have  often  been  afraid,  when  I 
have  seen  our  Italian  performers  chatter- 
ing in  the  vehemence  of  action,  that  they 
have  been  calling  us  names,  and  abusing 
us  among  themsdves;  but  I  hope,  ance  we 
do  put  such  an  entire  confidence  in  them, 
they  will  not  talk  against  us  before  our 
feces,  though  they  mav  do  it  with  the  same 
safety  as  if  it  were  benind  our  backs.  In 
the  mean  time,  I  cannot  forbear  thinking 
how  naturally  a  historian  who  writes  two 
or  three  hundred  years  hence,  and  does  not 
know  the  taste  cf  his  wise  forefathers,  will 
make  the  following  reflection;  *  In  the  be- 
ginning of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  Itar 
Ban  tongue  was  so  well  understood  in  Eng- 
land, tluit  operas  were  acted  on  the  pubhc 
stage  in  that  language. ' 

One  scarce  knows  how  to  be  serious  in 
the  confutation  d  an  absurdity  that  shows 
Itself  at  the  first  sight  It  does  not  want 
any  great  measure  ot  sense  to  see  the  ridi- 
cule of  this  monstrous  practice;  but  what 
makes  it  the  more  astonishing,  it  is  not 
the  taste  of  the  rabble,  but  oT  persons  of 
the  greatest  pditeness,  which  has  esta- 
blished it. 

If  the  Italians  have  a  genius  for  music 
abofve  the  Eng^h,  the  English  have  a  ge- 
nius for  other  performances  of  a  much 
hi^er  nature,  and  capable  of  giving  the 
mmd  a  much  nobler  entertainment  Would 
one  think  it  was  possible  (at  a  time  when 
an  author  lived  that  was  aole  to  write  the 
Phxdra  and  Hippolitus*)  for  a  people  to 
be  so  stupidly  fona  of  the  Italian  opm,  as 
scarce  to  give  a  third  day's  hearing  to  that 
admirable  tragedy?  Music  is  cerbdnly  a 
very  agreeable  entertainment:  but  it  it 
would  take  the  entire  possesion  of  our 
ears,  if  it  wotld  make  us  mcapable  of  hear- 
ii^  senae,  if  it  would  exclude  arts  that 
have  a  much  greater  tendency  to  the  re- 
finement of  human  nature;  I  must  confess 
I  would  allow  it  no  better  quarter  than 
Plato  has  done,  who  banishes  it  out  of  hu 
commonwealth. 

At  present  our  notions  of  music  are  so 
very  uncertain,  that  we  do  not  know  what 
it  is  we  like;  only,  in  general,  we  are  trans- 
ported with  any  thing  that  is  not  English: 
so  it  be  of  a  fbneign  growth,  let  it  be  Ita^ 
hui,  French*  or  High  Dutch,  it  is  the  same 
tiding.  In  short,  our  English  muac  is  quite 
rooted  out,  and  nothing  yet  planted  in  its 
stead. 

When  a  royal  palace  is  burnt  to  the 
ground,  every  man  is  at  liberty  to  present 
hit  pbn  for  a  new  one;  and  tnough  it  be 
but  mcUflerently  put  together,  it  may  fiir* 
niflh  several  hints  that  may  be  of  use  to  a 
rood  architect  I  shall  take  the  same  li- 
berty in  a  following  paper,  of  giving  my 
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oinnion  upon  the  subject  of  masic;  which  I 
shall  lay  down  only  in  a  problematical  man- 
ner, to  be  considered  oy  those  who  are 
masters  in  the  art  C. 


Na  19.]     Thunday,  March  22,  1710-11. 

Di  bene  fteenint.  inopis  me  qiiod^uc  pneilU 
FlBxeront  aaimi,  nro  et  perpeuca  loqiientie. 

Bar,  Ub.  1.  Sftt  ■▼.  17. 

Thank  lieaTen  that  made  me  aT  an  humble  mind ; 
To  action  little,  leee  to  woidi  incanedl 

Observing  one  person  behold  another, 
who  was  an  utter  strang:cr  td  him,  with  a 
cast  of  his  eye  which,  mcthought,  expressed 
an  emotion  of  heart  very  different  from  what 
could  be  raised  by  an  cbject  so  agreeable 
as  the  gentleman  he  looked  at,  I  began  to 
conMder,  not  without  some  secret  sorrow, 
the  condition  of  an  envious  man.  Some 
have  fancied  that  envy  has  a  certain  magi- 
cal force  in  it,  and  that  the  eyes  of  the  en- 
vious have  by  their  fascination  blasted  the 
enjoyments  cf  the  hai»py.  Sir  Francis  Bacon 
says,  some  have  been  so  curious  as  to  re- 
mark the  times  and  seasons  when  the  stroke 
of  an  envious  eye  is  most  effectually  perni- 
cious, and  have  observed  that  it  has  been 
when  the  person  envied  has  been  in  any' 
circumstance  of  glory  and  triumph.  At 
such  a  time  the  mmd  cf  the  prosperous  man 
goes,  as  it  were,  abroad,  among  things  with- 
out him,  and  is  more  exposed  to  the  malig- 
nity. But  I  shall  not  dwell  upon  specula- 
tions so  abstracted  as  this,  or  repeat  the 
many  excellent  things  which  one  mieht 
collect  out  of  authors  upon  this  miserable 
affection;  but,  keeping  the  common  road  of 
life,  consider  the  en^^ous  man  with  relation 
to  these  three  heads,  his  pains,  his  reliefs, 
and  his  happiness. 

The  envious  man  is  in  pain  upon  all  oc- 
casions which  ought  to  give  him  pleasure. 
The  relish  of  his  life  is  inverted;  and  the 
objects  which  administer  the  highest  satis- 
faction to  those  who  are  exempt  from  this 
pasaon,  give  the  quickest  pangs  to  persons 
who  are  subject  to  it  All  the  perfections 
of  their  fellow-creatures  are  odious.  Youth, 
beauty,  valour,  and  wisdom  are  provoca- 
tions of  their  displeasure.  What  a  wretched 
and  apostate  state  is  this!  to  be  offended 
with  excellence,  and  to  hate  a  man  because 
we  approve  him !  The  condition  of  the  en- 
\ious  man  is  the  most  emphatically  misera- 
ble; he  is  not  only  incapable  of  rgoidnp  in 
another's  merit  or  success,  but  fives  in  a 
world  wherein  all  mankind  are  in  a  plot 
against  his  quiet,  by  studying  their  own 
happiness  and  advantage.  Will  Prosper 
is  an  honest  tale-bearer,  he  makes  it  his 
business  to  join  in  conversation  with  envious 
men.  He  points  to  such  a  handsome  young 
feUow,  and  whispers  that  he  is  secretly 
married  to  a  great  fortune.  When  they 
doubt,  he  adds  circumstances  to  prove  it; 
and  never  fails  to  aggravate  thdr  cUstress, 
by  assuring  them,  that  to  his  knowledge. 
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nc  has  an  uncle  will  leave  him  some  thou- 
sands. Will  has  many  arts  of  this  kind -to 
torture  this  sort  of  temper,  and  delights  in 
it  When  he  finds  them  change  colour,  and 
say  faintly  they  wish  such  a  piece  of  news 
is  true,  he  has  the  malice  to  speak  some 
good  or  other  of  every  man  ot  their  ac- 
quaintance. 

The  reliefs  of  the  envious  man  are  those 
little  blemishes  and  imperfections  that  dis- 
cover themselves  in  an  illustrious  charac- 
ter. It  is  a  matter  of  great  consolation  to  an 
envious  person,  when  a  man  of  known  honour 
does  a  thing  unworthy  himself,  or  when  any 
action  which  was  well  executed,^  upon  bet- 
ter information  appears  so  altered  in  its  cir- 
cumstances, that  the  fame  of  it  is  divided 
among  man;^,  instead  of  being  attributed  to 
one.  This  is  a  secret  satisfaction  to  these 
malignants;  for  the  person  whom  they  be- 
fore could  not  but  admire,  they  fancy  is 
nearer  their  own  ccmdition  as  soon  as  his 
merit  is  shared  among  others.  I  remember 
some  years  ago  there  came  out  an  excellent 
poem  without  the  name  of  the  autiior.  The 
little  wits,  who  were  incapable  of  writine 
it,  began  to  pull  in  pieces  the  supposed 
writer.  When  that  would  not  do,  they 
took  g^*eat  pains  to  suppress  tiie  opinion 
that  it  was  his.  That  apln  failed.  The 
next  refuge  was  to  say  it  was  overlooked 
by  one  man,  and  many  pages  wholly  writ- 
ten by  another.  An  honest  fellow,  who  sat 
amongst  a  cluster  of  them  in  debate  on  this 
subject,  cried  out,  *  Gentiemen,  if  you  are 
sure  none  of  you  yourselves  had  a  hand  in  it, 
you  are  but  where  you  were,  whoever  writ 
It.'  But  the  most  usual  succour  to  the  en- 
vious, in  cases  of  nameless  merit  in  this 
kind,  is  to  keep  the  property,  if  possible, 
unfixed,  and  by  that  means  to  hinder  the 
reputation  of  it  from  falling  upon  any  par- 
ticular person.  You  see  an  envious  man 
clear  up  his  countenance,  if  in  the  relation 
of  any  man's  great  happiness  m  one  point, 
you  mention  his  uneasiness  in  another. 
vVThcn  he  hears  such  a  one  is  very  rich  he 
turns  pale,  but  recovers  when  you  add  that 
he  has  many  children.  In  a  word,  the  only 
sure  way  to  an  envious  man's  favour,  is  not 
to  deserve  it 

But  if  we  consider  the  envious  man  in 
delight,  it  is  like  reading  of  the  seat  of  a 
giant  m  a  romance;  the  magnificence  of  his 
house  consists  in  the  many  limbs  of  men 
whom  he  has  slain.  If  any  who  promised 
themselves  success  in  anyimcommon  un- 
dertaking miscarry  in  the  attempt,  or  he 
that  aimed  at  what  would  have  been  useful 
and  laudable,  meets  with  contempt  and  de- 
risioDy  the  envious  man,  under  the  colour 
of  hating  vainglory,  can  smUe  wiUi  an  in- 
ward wantonness  of  heart  at  the  ill  effect  it 
may  have  upon  an  honest  ambition  for  the 
iiiture. 

Having  thorouehly  considered  the  nature 
of  this  pasaon,  I  have  made  it  my  studv 
how  to  avoid  the  envy  that  may  accrue  to 
me  from  these  my  speculations;  and  if  I 


am  not  mistaken  in  myself,- 1  think  I  have 
a  Renins  to  escape  it  Upon  hearing  in  a 
coffee-house  one  of  my  papers  commended, 
I  immediatelv  apprehended  the  envy  that 
would  spring ^om  that  applause;  and  there- 
fore gave  a  description  of  my  face  the  next 
day;  being  resolved,  as  I  grow  in  reputa- 
tion for  wit  to  resign  my  pretensions  to 
beauty.  This,  I  hope,  may  give  some  ease 
to  those  unhappy  gentiemen  who  do  me  the 
honour  to  torment  themselves  upon  the  ac- 
count of  this  my  paper.  As  their  case  is 
very  deplorable,  ana  deserves  compassicm, 
I  shall  sometimes  be  duU,  in  pity  to  them^ 
and  will,  from  time  to  time,  administer 
consolations  to  them  by  further  discoveries 
of  my  person.  In  the  meanwhile,  if  any 
one  says  th6  Spectator  has  wit,  it  may  be 
some  relief  to  them  to  think  that  he  does 
not  show  it  in  company.  And  if  any  one 
praises  his  morality,  they  may  comfort 
themselves  by  considering  that  nis  face  is 
none  of  the  longest  R. 
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TboQ  dog  in  forehead  1 iVpe. 

Among  the  other  hardy  undertakings 
which  I  have  proposed  to  myself,  that  cf 
the  correction  of  impudence  is  what  I  have 
very  much  at  heart  Tliis  in  a  particular 
manner  is  my  province  as  Spectator;  for  it 
is  generally  an  offence  committed  by  tiie 
eyes,  and  that  against  such  as  the  offenders 
would  perhaps  never  have  an  opportunity 
of  injuring  any  other  way.  The  following 
letter  is  a  complaint  of  a  young  lady,  who 
sets  forth  a  trespass  of  this  kind,  with  that 
command  of  herself  as  befits  beauty  and 
innocence,  and  yet  with  so  much  spirit  as 
sufficiently  expresses  her  indignation.  The 
whole  transaction  is  performed  with  the 
eyes;  and  the  crime  is  no  less  than  em- 
ploying them  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  divert 
the  eyes  of  others  from  the  best  use  they 
can  make  of  them,  even  looking  up  to 
heaven. 

*SlR, 

*  Tliere  never  was  (I  believe)  an  accepts 
able  man  but  had  some  awkwani  imitators. 
Ever  since  the  Spectator  appeared,  have  I 
remarked  a  kind  of  men,  whom  I  choose  to 
call  Starers;  that  without  any  regard  to 
time,  place,  or  modesty,  disturb  a  large 
company  with  their  impertinent  eyes.  Spec- 
tators make  up  a  proper  assembly  for  a 
puppet-show  or  a  bear-garden;  but  devout 
supplicants  and  attentive  hearers  are  the 
audience  one  ought  to  expect  in  churches. 
I  am,  sir,  member  of  a  small  pious  congre- 
gation near  one  c^  the  north  gates  of  this 
city;  much  the  greater  part  of  us  ind^d 
are  females,  and  used  to  behave  ourselves 
in  a  regular  and  attentive  manner,  till  very 
lately  one  whole  aide  has  been  disturbed 
by  one  of  these  monstrous  Starers;  he  is 
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the  head  taller  than  any  one  in  the  church; 
but  for  the  greater  advantage  of  exposing 
himself,  stands  upon  a  hassock,  and  com- 
mands the  whole  congregation,  to  the  great 
annoyance  of  the  devouteat  part  of  the  au- 
ifitory;  for  what  with  blushing,  confusion, 
and  vexation,  we  can  neither  mind  the 
prayers  or  sermon.  lYour  animadversion 
upon  this  insolence  woiild  be  a  great  fovour 
to^Sir, 

Your  most  humble  servant, 

*S.C.' 

1  have  frequently  seen  of  this  sort  of  fel- 
lows, and  do  think  there  cannot  be  a  greater 
aggravation  of  an  offence,  than  that  it  is 
committed  where  the  criminal  is  protected 
by  the  sacredness  of  the  place  which  he 
▼lolates.  Many  reflections  of  this  sort  might 
be  very  justly  made  upon  this  kind  of  be- 
haviour^  but  a  Starer  is  not  usually  a  per- 
son to  be  convinced  by  the  reason  of  the 
thing;  and  a  fellow  that  is  capable  of  show- 
ing an  impudent  front  before  a  whole  con- 
gregation, and  can  bear  being  a  public 
spectacle,  is  not  so  easilv  rebuked  as  to 
amend  by  admonitions.  If,  therefore,  my 
correspondent  does  not  inform  me  that 
within  seven  davs  after  this  date  the  bar- 
barian does  at  least  stand  upon  his  own 
leCT  onlyt  without  an  eminence,  my  friend 
WiH  Prospjer*  has  promised  to  take  a  has- 
sock oppoate  to  him,  and  stare  against  him 
in  defence  of  the  ladies.  I  have  given  him 
directions,  according  to  the  most  exact 
rules  of  optics,  to  place  himself  in  such  a 
manner,  that  he  shall  meet  his  eyes  wher- 
ever he  throws  them.  I  have  hopes  that 
when  Will  confronts  him,  and  all  the  ladies, 
in  whose  behalf  he  engages  him,  cast  kind 
looks  and  wishes  of  success  at  their  cham- 
pioii,  he  win  have  some  shame,  and  feel  a 
fittle  of  the  pain  he  has  so  often  put  others 
to^  of  bein^  out  of  countenance. 

It  hasy  mdeed,  been  time  out  of  mind 
generally  remarked,  and  as  often  lamented, 
tnat  this  family  of  Starers  have  infested 
public  assemblies.  I  know  no  other  way  to 
obviate  so  great  an  evil,  except,  in  the  case 
of  fixing  their  eyes  upon  women,  some  male 
friend  will  take'  the  part  of  such  as  are  un- 
der the  oppression  of  impudence,  and  en- 
counter the  eyes  of  the  Starers  wherever 
they  meet  them.  While  we  suffer  our  wo- 
men to  be  thus  impudently  attacked,  they 
have  no  defence,  but  in  the  end  to  cast 
yielding  glances  at  the  Starers.  In  this 
case,  a  man  who  has  no  sense  of  shame,  has 
the  same  advantage  over  his  mistress,  as  he 
who  has  no  regara  for  his  own  life  has  over 
his  adversary.  While  the  generality  of  the 
world  are  fettered  by  rules,  and  move  by 
proper  and  just  metnods;  he,  who  has  no 
respect  to  any  of  them,  carries  away  the 
reward  due  to  that  propriety  of  behaviour, 
with  no  other  merit,  out  that  of  having 
neelectedit 

I  take  an  impudent  fellow  to  be  a  sort  of 


outlaw  in  good .  breeding,  and  therefore 
what  is  said  of  him  no  nation  or  person  can 
be  concerned  for.  For  this  reason  one  may 
be  free  upon  him.  I  have  put  myself  ta 
great  pains  in  considering  this  prevailing 
quality,  which  we  call  impudence,  and  have 
tcULen  notice  that  it  exens  itself  in  a  dif-* 
ferent  manner,  according  to  the  different 
schIb  wherein  such  subjects  of  these  domi- 
nions as  are  masters  of  it,  were  bom.  Im- 
pudence in  an  Englishman,  is  sullen  and 
insolent;  in  a  Scotchman  it  is  imtractable 
and  rapacious;  in  an  Irishman  absurd  and 
fawning.  As  the  course  of  the  world  now 
runs,  the  impudent  Englishman  behaves 
like  a  suriy  landlord,  the  Scot  like  an  ill- 
received  guest,  and  the  Irishman  like  a 
stranger,  who  knows  he  is  not  welcome. 
There  is  seldom  any  thing  entertaining 
either  in  the  impudence  of  a  South  or  North 
Briton;  but  that  of  an  Irishman  is  alwajrs 
comic  A'true  and  genuine  impudence  is 
ever  the  effect  of  ignorance,  without  the 
least  sense  of  it  The  best  and  most  suc^ 
cessfiil  Starers  now  in  this  town  are  of  that 
nation;  they  have  usually  the  advantage  of 
the  stature  mentioned  m  the  above  letter  of 
my  correspondent,  and  generally  take  their 
stands  m  tne  eye  of  women  of  fortune;  inso- 
much that  I  have  known  one  of  them,  three 
months  after  he  came  from  plough,  with  a 
tolerable  good  ur,  lead  out  a  woman  from 
a  play,  which  one  of  our  own  breed,  after 
four  years  at  Oxford,  and  two  at  the  Tem- 
ple, would  have  been  afraid  to  look  at 

I  cannot  tell  how  to  account  for  it,  but 
these  people  have  usuaUy  the  preference  to 
our  own  fools,  in  the  opinion  of  the  sillier 
part  of  womankind.  Perhaps  it  is  that  an 
English  coxcomb  is  seldom  so  obsequious  as 
an  Irish  one;  and  when  the  design  of  pleas- 
ing is  visible,  an  absurdity  in  the  way  to- 
ward it  is  eaaly  forgiven. 

But  those  who  are  downright  impudent, 
and  go  on  without  reflection  that  tney  are 
such,  are  more  to  be  tolerated,  than  a  set 
of  fellows  among  us  who  profess  impudence 
with  an  tdr  of  humour,  and  think  to  carry 
off  the  most  inexcusable  of  all  faults  in  the 
world,  with  no  other  apology  than  saying  in 
a  gay  tone,  *I  put  an  impudent  face  upon 
the  matter.'  No;  no  man  shall  be  allowed 
the  advantages  of  impudence,  who  is  con- 
scious that  he  is  such.  If  he  knows  he  is 
impudent,  he  may  as  well  be  otherwise;  and 
it  shall  be  expected  that  he  blush,  when  he 
sees  he  m^es  another  do  it  For  nothing 
can  atone  for  the  want  of  modesty:  without 
which  beauty  is  ungraceful,  and  wit  de- 
testable. R. 
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Tbere't  room  enough,  and  eack  may  bring  bis  friend. 

Crttck, 

I  AM  sometimes  very  much   troubled, 
when  I  reflect  upon  the  three  great  profes- 
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iioiM  of  cBvhiity,  law,  and  ^ysic;  how  they 
are  each  d  them  overburaened  with  prac- 
tkSohen,  and  filled  with  multitndet  ci  in- 
genious gentlemen  that  starve  one  another. 

We  may  divide  the  clergy  into  generals, 
field  officers,  and  subalterns.  Among  the 
first  we  may  reckon  bishops,  deans,  and 
archdeacons.  Among  the  second  are  doc- 
tors of  divimty  M>rd>endaries,  and  all  that 
wear  scarfe.  Tne  rest  are  comprehended 
under  the  subalterns.  As  for  the  first  dass, 
our  constitution  preserves  it  from  any  re- 
dundancy of  incumbents,  notwithstanding 
competitors  are  numberless.  Upon  a  strict 
calculation,  it  is  found  that  there  has  been 
a  great  exceeding  of  late  years  in  the  second 
division,  several  brevets  nave  been  granted 
for  the  converting  of  subalterns  into  scarf- 
officers;  insomucn,  that  within  my  memory 
the  price  of  lutestring  is  nused  fiibove  two- 
pence in  a  yard.  As  for  the  subalterns,  they 
ate  not  to  be  numbered.  Should  our  clergy 
once  enter  into  the  corrupt  practice  of  the 
laity,  by  the  splitting  ot  their  freeholds, 
they  would  be  able  to  carry  most  of  the 
elections  in  England. 

The  body  of  Uie  law  is  no  less  incumbered 
with  superfluous  members,  that  ^re  like 
Virgirs  army,  which  he  tells  us  was  so 
crowded,  many  of  them  had  not  room  to 
use  their  weapons.  This  prodieious  society 
of  men  may  be  divided  into  the  litigious  and 
peaceable.  Under  the  first  are  compre- 
hended all  those  who  are  carried  down  in 
coachfuls  to  Westminster-hall,  every  morn- 
ing in  term  time.  Martial's  description  of 
this  species  of  lawyers  is  full  of  humour: 
*  Iru  et  verba  looant.* 

•Men  that  hire  out  their  words  and  an- 
ger:' that  are  more  or  less  passionate  ac- 
cordine  as  they  are  paid  for  it,  and  allow 
their  Client  a  quantity  of  wrath  proportiona- 
ble to  the  fee  which  they  receive  from  him. 
I  must,  however,  observe  to  the  reader, 
that  above  three  parts  of  those  whom  I 
reckon  among  the  liti^ous  are  such  as  are 
only  quarrelsome  in  their  hearts,  and  have 
no  opportunity  of  showing  their  pasnon  at 
the  bar.  Nevertheless,  as  they  do  not  know 
what  strifes  may  arise,  they  appear  at  the 
hall  every  day,  that  tiiey  may  show  them- 
selves in  a  readiness  to  enter  the  lists,  when- 
ever there  shall  be  occaaon  for  them. 

The  peaceable  lawyers  are,  in  the  first 
place,  many  of  the  benchers  of  the  several 
mns  of  court,  who  seem  to  be  the  <Ugnitaries 
of  the  law,  and  are  endowed  with  those 
qualifications  of  mind  that  accomplish  a 
man  rather  for  a  ruler  than  a  pleader. 
These  men  live  peaceably  in  their  habita- 
tions, eating  once  a  day,  and  dandng  once 
a  year,*  for  the  honour  of  their  respective 
societies. 

Another  numberiess  branch  of  peaceable 
lawyers  are  those  young  men  who,  bemg 
placed  at  the  inns  of  court  in  order  to  study 
the  laws  of  thdr  country,  frequent  the  play- 
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house  more  than  Westminster-hallf  and  are 
seen  in  all  public  assemblies,  except  in  a 
court  of  justice.  I  shall  say  nothing  of  those 
silent  and  busy  multitudes  that  are  em- 
ployed within  doors  in  the  drawing  up  of 
wntings  Und  conveyances;  nor  of  those 
greater  numbers  that  palliate  their  want  of 
business  with  a  pretence  to  such  chamber 
practice. 

If.  m  the  third  place,  we  look  into  the 
profession  of  phjrsic,  we  shall  find  a  most 
mrmidEtble  boay  of  men.  The  sip^ht  of  them 
is  enough  to  make  a  man  serious,  for  we 
may  lay  it  down  as  a  maxim,  that  when  a 
nation  abounds  in  physicians,  it  errows  thin 
of  people.  Sir  William  Temple  is  very 
much  puzzled  to  find  out  a  reason  why  the 
Northern  Hive,  as  he  calls  it,  does  not  send 
out  such  prodigious  swarms,  and  over-run 
the  world  with  Goths  and  Vandals,  as  it 
did  formeriy;  but  had  that  excellent  author 
observed  that  there  were  no  students  in 
physic  among  the  subjects  of  Thor  and 
Woden,  and  that  this  science  very  much 
flourishes  in  the  north  at  present,  he  mi^ht 
have  found  a  better  solution  for  this  diffi- 
culty than  any  of  those  he  has  made  use  o£ 
This  body  oTmen  in  our  own  country  may 
be  described  like  the  British  army  in 
Cssar's  time.  Some  of  them  slay  in  cha- 
riots, and  some  on.foot  If  the  inrantry  do 
less  execution  than  the  charioteers,  it  is 
because  they  cannot  be  carried  so  soon  into 
aU  Quarters  of  the  town,  and  despatch  so 
mucn  business  in  so  short  a  time.  Besides 
this  body  of  regular  troops,  there  are  strag- 
glers, who  without  being  duly  listed  and 
enrolled,  do  infinite  miscnief  to  those  who 
are  so  unlucky  as  to  fall  into  their  hands. 

There  are,  oesides  the  above-mentioned, 
innumerable  j^tainers  to  physic*  who,  for 
want  of  other  patients,  amuse  themselves 
with  the  stifling  of  cats  in  an  air-pump,  cut- 
ting up  do^  ahve,  or  impaling  of  insects 
upon  the  pomt  of  a  needle  tor  microscopical 
ooservations;  beades  those  that  are  em- 
ployed in  the  gathering  of  weeds,  and  the 
chase  of  butterflies:  not  to  mention  the 
cockleshell-iAerchants  and  spider-catchers. 

When  I  conader  how  eacn  of  these  pro- 
fessions are  crowded  with  multitudes  that 
seek  their  livelihood  in  them,  and  how 
many  men  of  merit  there  are  in  each  of 
them,  who  may  be  rather  said  to  be  of  the 
science,  than  tne  profession,  I  very  much 
wonder  at  the  humour  of  parents,  who  will 
not  rather  choose  to  place  their  sons  in  a 
way  of  life  where  an  nonest  industry  can- 
not but  thrive,  than  in  stations  where  the 
greatest  probity,  learning,  and  good  sense 
may  miscarry.  How  many  men  arc  country 
curates,  that  might  have  made  themselves 
aldermen  of  London,  by  a  right  improve- 
ment of  a  smaller  sum  cSf  money  than  what 
is  usually  laid  out  upon  a  leamea  education  ? 
A  sober,  frugal  person,  of  slender  parts,  and 
a  slow  apprehension,  might  have  thrived 
in  trade,  though  he  starves  upon  phvnc;  as 
a  man  would  be  well  enough  pleased  to  buy 
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sOks  of  one  whom  he  would  not  venture  to 
feel  his  pulse.  VagelUus  is  careful,  studi- 
ous, and  obliging,*  but  withal  a  little  thick- 
sculled;  he  has  not  a  nngle  client,  but  might 
have  had  abundance  m  customers.  The 
Ritafortune  is,  that  parents  take  a  liking  to 
a  particular  profession,  and  therefore  desire 
their  sons  may  be  of  it:  whereas,  in  so  great 
an  a£^r  of  bfe,  they  should  con^der  the 
gemus  imd  abilities  of  their  children,  more 
than  dieir  own  inclinations. 

It  is  the  great  advantage  of  a  trading  na- 
tion thait  there  are  very  few  in  It  so  dull  and 
heavy,  who  may  not  be  placed  in  stations 
of  l&k^  which  mar  give  them  an  opportunity 
oC  making  their  fortunes.  A  well-regulated 
commerce  is  not,  like  law,  phync,  or  di- 
vmitT,  to  be  overstocked  with  hands;  but 
on  the  contrary  nourishes  by  multitudes, 
and  gives  employment  to  all  its  professors. 
Fleets  of  merchantmen  are  so  many  squad- 
rons of  floating  shops,  that  vend  our  wares 
and  maimfu^tures  in  all  the  markets  of  the 
world,  and  find  out  chapmen  under  both 
the  tropica.  C. 


Na  22.]    M(mday,  March  26, 1710-11. 


•e  ortendit  mihl  tie«  IwrnhiHi  oil. 
Ar.  Jtn  PmL,  T«r.  5. 

I— WbstsvQf  eootnuiieti  bt  mim 
KB  believt. 


I  tete  to  Me,  Md  never  eaa  I 

The  word  Spectator  bein^  most  usuaUy 
understood  as  one  of  the  audience  at  pubKc 
Teprcscntations  in  our  theatres,  I  seldom 
feu  c€  many  letters  relating  to  plays  and 
operas.  But  indeed  there  are  sucn  mon- 
strcos  things  done  in-  both,  that  if  one  had 
not  been  an  eve-witness  of  them,  one  could 
not  believe  that  such  matters  had  really 
been  exhibited.  ThereisveryHttle  which 
concerns  human  life,  or  is  a  picture  of  na- 
ture, that  is  regarded  by  the  greater  part 
rf  the  company.  The  understanding  is  dis- 
ndssed  from  our  entertainments.  Our  mirth 
is  the  laughter  of  fools,  and  our  admiration 
the  wonder  of  idiots;  else  such  improbable, 
monstmus,  and  incoherent  dreams  could 
not  go  off  as  they  do,  not  only  without  the 
utmost  acorn  ana  contempt,  but  even  with 
the  loudest  applause  and  approbation.  But 
the  letters  of  my  correspondents  will  repre- 
sent this  affair  in  a  more  lively  manner  than 
any  discourse  of  my  own;  I  shall  therefore 
give  them  to  my  reader  with  only  this  pre- 
paration, that  they  all  come  from  players, 
and  that  the  business  of  playing  is  now  so 
managed,  that  you  are  not  to  be  sur])rised 
when!  say  one  or  two  of  them  are  rational, 
others  sen^tive  and  vegetative  actors,  and 
others  wholly  inammate.  I  shall  not  place 
these  as  I  have  named  them,  but  as  they 
have  precedence  in  the  opinion  of  their  au- 
diences. 

*  Mr.  Spectator, 

'  Your  having;  been  so  humble  as  to  take 
notice  of  the  epistiet  of  other  animals,  em- 


boldens me,  who  am  the  wild  boar  that  wai 
killed  by  Mrs.  Tofb,  to  represent  to  vou, 
that  I  tmnk  I  was  hardly  used  in  not  (iav« 
ing  the  pait  of  the  Ikm  or  Hydaspcs  given 
to  me.  It  would  have  been  but  a  natmid 
step  for  me  to  have  personated  that  noble 
creature,  after  having  behaved  myself  td 
satisfaction  in  the  part  above-mentioned. 
That  of  a  Hon  is  too  great  a  character  for 
one  that  never  trod  the  stage  belore  but 
upon  two  legs.  As  for  the  little  resistance 
which  I  made,  I  hope  it  may  be  excused, 
when  it  b  considened  that  the  dart  was 
thrown  at  me  by  so  fair  a  hand.  I  mtnt 
cdnfess  I  had  but  just  put  on  my  brutality^ 
and  Camilla's  charms  were  such,  that  be- 
holding her  erect  mien,  hearing  her  charm-* 
ing  vojce,  and  astonished  with  her  graceful 
motion,  I  could  not  keep  up  to  my  assumed 
fierceness,  but  died  Hke  a  man. 
*  I  am.  Sir, 

•  Your  mrst  humble  admirer. 
•THOMAS  PRONE.' 

•Mr.  Spectator, 

*  This  is  to  let  you  understand,  that  the 
playhouse  is  a  representation  of  the  world 
m  nothing  so  much  as  in  this  particular^ 
that  no  one  rises  in  it  according  to  his  merit. 
I  have  acted  several  parts  of  household- 
stuff  with  great  applause  for  many  years  i 
I  am  one  of  the  men  in  the  hangings  in 

*  The  Emperor  of  the  Moon;*  I  have  twice 
performed  the  third  chair  in  an  English 
opera;  and  have  rehearsed  the  pump  In 

*  The  Fortune-Huntcrs.  *  I  am  now  grown 
old,  and  hope  you  will  recommend  roe  so 
effectually,  as  that  I  may  say  something 
before  I  go  off  the  sta^:  m  which  ycu  wiJi 
do  a  great  act  of  chanty  to 

« Your  most  humble  servant, 

•WILLIAM  SCREENE.* 

•  Mr.  Spectator, 

•Understandmg  that  Mr.  Screene  has 
writ  to  you,  and  desired  to  be  raSsed  from 
dumb  and  still  parts;  I  desire,  if  you  give 
him  motion  or  speech,  that  you  would  ad- 
vance me  in  my  way,  and  let  me  keep  on 
in  what  I  humbly  presume  I  am  a  master,  to 
wit,  in  representing  human  and  still  life  to- 
gether. I  have  several  times  acted  one  of 
tiie  finest  flower-pots  in  the  same  opera 
wherein  Mr.  Screene  is  a  chair;  therefore, 
upon  his  promotion,  request  that  I  may 
succeed  him  in  the  hangings,  with  my  hand 
in  the  orange-trees. 

« Your  humble  servant, 

•RALPH  SIMPLE.* 

•  Sir,     Drury-lane,  Maroh  24th,  1710-11. 

•I  saw  your  friend  the  Templar  this 
evening  m  the  pit,  and  thought  he  looked 
very  little  pleased  with  the  representation 
of  the  mad  scene  of  the  Pilgrim,*  I  wish, 
ar,  you  would  do  us  the  favour  to  animad- 
vert frequently  upon  the  false  taste  the 


I*  A  eomedy  \9  Beaunont  and  Fletcher;  It  wei  re-  * 
Tived  at  Drury  LaM  io  1700,  witli  a  mw  prolofM  and 
epilofiie  by  DrfdoD. 
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town  is  in,  with  relation  to  plays  as  well  as 
.  operas.    It  certainly  requires  a  degree  d 

understanding  to  play  justly;  but  such  is 

our  condition,  that  we  are  to  suspend  our 
reason  to  perform  our  parts. 

*  As  to  scenes  of  madness,  you  know,  sir, 
there  are  noble  instances  of  this  kind  in 
Shakspeare;  but  then  it  is  the  disturbance 
of  a  ncble  mind,  from  eenerous  and  humane 
resentments.  It  is  hke  that  grief  which 
we  have  for  the  decease  of  our  friends.  It 
is  no  diminution,  but  a  recommendation  of 
human  nature,  that  m  such  incidents,  pas- 
sion eets  the  better  of  reason ;  and  all  we 
can  tnink  to  comfort  ourselves,  is  impotent 
against  half  what  we  feel.  I  will  not  men- 
tion that  we  had  an  idiot  in  the  scene,  and 
all  the  sense  it  is  represented  to  have  is  that 
of  lust  As  for  myself,  who  have  long  taken 
pains  in  personating  the  passions,  I  have 
to-night  acted  only  an  appjetite.  The  part 
I  j)layed  is  Thirst,  but  it  is  represented  as 
written  rather  by  a  drayman  than  a  poet 
I  come  in  with  a  tub  about  me,  that  tub 
hung  with  quart  pots,  with  a  full  gallon  at 
my  mouth.  I  am  ashamed  to  tell  you  that 
I  pleased  very  much,  and  this  was  intro- 
duced as  a  madness;  but  sure  it  was  not 
human  madness,  for  a  mule  or  an  ass  may 
have  been  as  dry  as  ever  I  was  in  my  life. 
I  am,  Sir, 

'  Your  most  obedient  and  humble  servant ' 


He  hu  eured  since  bis  coming  thitber.in  lew  ttaaa  • 
fortnight,  four  Kcaramoucbps,  a  mountebank  doctor, 
two  Turkish  bassoa.  three  nuns,  and  a  norris^anoar. 

N.  B.  Any  person  may  agree  l>y  the  great,  and  ba 
kept  in  repair  by  the  year.  The  doctor  draws  teeth 
without  pulling  off  your  mask.  R. 


*  From  the  Saivoy, 
•  Mm.  Spectator,  in  the  Strand. 

*  If  you  can  read  it  with  dry  eyes,  I  give 
you  this  trouble  to  acquaint  you  that  1  am 
the  unfortunate  King  Latinus,  and  I  believe 
I  am  the  first  prince  that  dated  from  this 
palace  since  John  of  Gaunt  Such  is  the 
uncertmnty  of  all  human  greatness,  that  I, 
who  lately  never  moved  without  a  guard, 
am  now  pressed  as  a  common  soldier,  and 
am  to  sau,  with  the  first  fair  wind,  against 
my  brother  Lewis  of  France.  It  is  a  very 
hard  thing  to  put  off  a  character  which  one 
has  appeared  in  with  applause.  This  I 
experienced  fdnce  the  loss  of  my  diadem; 
for  upon  quarrelling  with  another  recruit,  I 
sp^ke  my  indignation  out  of  my  part  in 
reciiathfo; 

••  Most  audacious  slave, 

Dar'st  thou  an  angry  monarches  Airy  brave  f* 

The  words  were  no  sooner  out  of  my  mouth, 
when  a  senreant  knocked  me  down,  and 
ask^  me  if  I  had  a  mind  to  mutinv,  in  talk- 
ing things  nobody  understood.  You  see, 
ar,  my  unhappy  circumstances:  and  if  by 
your  mediaUon  you  can  procure  a  subsidv 
tor  a  prince  f  who  never  failed  to  make  all 
that  beheld  him  merry  at  his  appearance) 
you  will  merit  the  thanks  of  your  friend, 
•The  King  or  Latium.' 

ADVERTISEMENT. 
For  tk*  g0Qd  qf  Uu  Pubik. 
Within  two  doors  of  the  masquerade  lives  an  eminent 
Italian  chirunteon,  arrived  fh>ni  the  carnival  at  Venice, 
of  great  experience  in  private  cares.  Aocomnmdations 
are  provided,  and  pmons  admitted  in  tlieir  masking 
kabite. 


Na  23.  ]     Tuesday,  March  27, 1711. 

Sfevit  atrox  Volecens,  nee  teli  conspicit  osqutM 
Aatoiem,  nee  quo  te  ardeae  imnittero  pnesit. 

Virg.  JBn.  iz.  400. 

Reree  Volsoens  Ibams  witb  rage,  and  gazing  romid, 
Descry*d  not  bin  who  gave  the  Aual  wound : 
Nor  knew  to  fix  revenge.—  Drfitm, 

There  is  nothing  that  more  betrays  a 
base  ungenerous  spirit  than  the  giving  of 
secret  stabs  to  a  man's  reputation;  lampoons 
and  satires,  that  are  written  wiUi  wit  and 
spirit,  are  like  poisoned  darts,  which  not 
only  inflict  a  wound,  but  make  it  incurable. 
For  this  reason  I  am  very  much  troubled 
when  I  see  the  talents  of  humour  and  ridicule 
in  the  possession  of  an  ill-natured  man.* 
There  cannot  be  a  greater  gratification  to  a 
barbarous  and  inhuman  wit,  than  to  stir  up 
sorrow  in  the  heart  of  a  private  person, 
to  nuse  uneasiness  amon^  near  relations, 
and  to  expose  whole  families  to  derision* 
at  the  same  time  that  he  remsuns  unseen 
and  undiscovered.    If,  besides  the  acoom- 
plishments  of  being  witty  and  ill-natured, 
a  man  is  vicious  into  the  bargain,  he  is  one 
of  the  most  mischievous  creatures  than  can 
enter  into  a  civil  society.    His  satire  will 
then  chiefly  fall  upon  those  who  ought  to 
be  the  most  exempt  ftx)m  it  Virtue,  merit, 
and  every  thing  that  is  praiseworthy,  will 
be  made  the  subject  of  ridicule  and  buf- 
foonery.   It  is  impossible  to  enumerate  the 
evils  which  arise  from  these  arrows  that 
fly  in  the  dark,  and  I  know  no  other  ex- 
cuse that  is  or  can  be  made  for  them,  than 
that  the  wounds  they  give  are  only  imagi- 
nary, and  produce  notiiing  more  than  a 
secret  shame  or  sorrow  in  tne  mind  of  the 
suflfering  person.     It  must  indeed  be  con- 
fessed, that  a  lampoon  or  a  satire  do  not 
carry  in  them  robbery  or  murder;  but  at 
the  same  time  how  many  are  there  that 
would  not  rather  lose  a  considerable  sum 
of  money,  or  even  life  itself,  than  be  set  up 
as  a  mark  of  infamy  and  derision?  and  in 
this  case  a  man  shoiild  consider,  that  an  in- 
jury is  not  to  be  measured  by  the  notions  of 
him  that  gives,  but  of  him  who  receives  it. 

Those  who  can  put  the  best  countenance 
upon  the  outrages  of  this  nature  which  are 
offered  them,  are  net  without  their  secret 
anguish.  I  have  observed  a  passage  in 
Socrates'  behaviour  at  his  death,  in  a  light 
wherein  none  of  the  critics  have  ccnadered 
it  That  excellent  man  entertaining  his 
friends,  a  little  before  he  drank  the  bowl  of 
poison,  with  a  discourse  on  the  immortality 
of  the  soul,  at  his  entering  upon  it,  says, 
that  he  does  not   believe  any  the  most 


•  It  hns  been  said  that  this  was  intesded  as  a  cha- 
racter of  Dean  Swift. 
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eomic  genius  can  cenmire  him  for  talking 
vpoQ  mch  a  sal^ect  at  such  a  time.  This 
passage,  I  think,  evidently  glances  upon 
Aristophanes,  who  writ  a  comedy  on  pur- 
pose to  ridicule  the  discourses  of  that  divine 
philoeopher.  It  has  been  observed  by  many 
writers,  that  Socrates  was  so  little  moved 
at  this  piece  of  buffoonery,  that  he  was  se- 
veral tmies  present  at  its  being  acted  upon 
the  stage,  and  never  expressed  the  least 
resentment  of  it.  But  with  submission,  I 
think  the  remariL  I  have  here  made  shows 
us,  that  this  unworthy  treatment  made  an 
impresskn  upon  his  mind,  though  he  had 
been  too  wise  to  discover  it. 

When  Julius  Ca&sar  was  lampooned  by 
Catullus,  he  invited  him  to  a  supper,  and 
treated  him  with  such  a  eenerous  civility, 
that  he  made  the  poet  his  friend  ever  after. 
Cardinal  Mosarine  gave  the  same  kind  of 
treatment  to  the  learned  Quillet,  who  had 
reflected  upon  his  eminence  in  a  famous 
I«atin  poem.  The  can^al  sent  for  him, 
and  alter  some  kind  expostulations  upooi 
what  he  had  written,  assured  him  of  his 
esteem,  and  dismissed  him  with  a  promise 
of  the  next  good  abbey  that  should  fall, 
which  he  accordinglyconferred  upon  him 
a  few  months  after.  This  had  so  good  an 
effect  upon  the  author,  that  he  dedicated 
the  second  edition  of  his  book  to  the  cardi- 
nal, alter  having  expunged  the  passages 
which  had  given  hini  offence. 

Sextus  Quintus  was  not  of  so  ^^enerous 
and  for^ving  a  temper.  Upon  his  being 
made  pope,  tne  statue  of  Pasouin  was  one 
night  oreued  in  a  very  dirty  snirt,  with  an 
excuse  written  under  it,  that  he  was  forced 
to  wear  foul  linen,  because  his  laundress 
was  made  a  princess.  This  was  a  reflecr 
tion  upon  the  pope's  sister,  who,  before  the 
promotion  of  her  brother,  was  in  these 
mean  circumstances  that  rasquin  repre- 
sented her.  As  this  pasquinade  maae  a 
great  noise  in  Rome,  the  pope  offered  a 
considerable  sum  of  money  to  any  person 
that  should  discover  the  author  of  it  The 
author  reiving  upon  his  holiness's  genero- 
sity, as  also  on  some  private  overtures 
which  he  had  received  from  him,  made  the 
discovery  himself;  upon  which  the  pope 
gave  him  the  reward  he  had  promised,  (Kit 
at  the  same  time  to  disable  the  satirist  for 
the  future^  ordered  his  tongue  to  be  cut  out, 
and  both  his  hands  to  be  chopped  off. 
Aretine*  is  too  trite  an  instance.  Everyone 
knows  that  all  the  kings  of  Europe  were 
his  tributaries.  Nay,  there  is  a  letter  of 
his  extant,  in  which  he  makes  his  boasts 
that  he  had  laid  the  Sophi  of  Persia  under 
contributioo. 

Thfla{^  in  the  various  examples  which 
I  have  here  drawn  together,  these  several 
great  men  behaved  themselves  very  differ- 
ently towards  the  wits  of  the  age  who  had 
r^mxiched  tiiem ;  tl^  all  of  them  plainly 
showed  that  they  were  very  sensible  of 

PMflT   AreUne.  conoKmly  called  Uw  Scourgt  cf 
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their  reproaches,  and  consequently  that 
they  received  them  as  very  great  injuries. 
For  my  own  part,  I  would  never  trust  a 
man  that  I  thought  was  capable  of  giving 
these  secret  wounds;  and  cannot  but  think 
that  he  would  hurt  the  person,  whose  repu- 
tation he  thus  assaults,  in  his  body  or  in  nis 
fbrtunejcould  he  do  it  with  the  same  secu- 
rity. There  is,  indeed,  somethfaig  very 
barbarous  and  inhuman  in  the  ordinary 
scribblers  of  lampoons.  An  innocent  young 
lady  shall  be  exposed  for  an  unhappy  fea- 
ture. A  fiftther  of  a  family  turned  to  ridi- 
cule, for  some  domestic  calamity.  A  wife 
be  made  uneasy  all  her  life  for  a  misinter- 
preted word  or  action.  Nay,  a  good,  a 
temperate,  and  a  just  man  shall  be  put  out 
of  countenance  by  the  representation  of 
those  qualities  that  should  do  him  honour. 
So  pernicious  a  thing  is  wit,  when  it  is  not 
tempered  with  virtue  and  humanity. 

I  nave  indeed  heard  of  heedless  inconsi- 
derate writers,  that  without  any  malice 
have  sacrificed  the  reputation  of  their 
friends  and  acquaintance  to  a  certain  levity 
ci  temper,  and  a  ally  ambition  of  distin- 
guishing themselves  by  a  spirit  of  raillery 
and  satire;  as  if  it  were  not  infinitely  more 
honourable  to  be  a  good-natured  man  than 
a  wit  Where  there  is  this  little  petulant 
humour  in  an  author,  he  is  often  very  mis- 
chievous^without  desigiiin^  to  be  sa  For 
which  reason  I  always  lay  it  down  as  a  rule, 
that  an  indiscreet  man  is  more  hurtful  than 
an  ill-natured  one;  for  as  the  latter  will  only 
attack  his  enemies,  and  those  he  wishes 
ill  to;  die  other  ii^res  indifferently  both 
friends  and  foes.  I  cannot  foi'bear,  on  this  oc- 
casion, transcribing  a  fable  out  of  Sat  Ro|g;er 
I'Estrange,  which  accidentally  lies  before 
me.  A  company  of  wagngish  boys  were 
watching  of  frogs  at  the  ade  of  a  pond,  and 
still  as  any  of  them  put  up  their  heads, 
they  would  be  pdting  them  down  again 
witn  stones.  'Childroi,'  says  one  of  the 
frogs,  '  you  never  consider  that  though  this 
mav  be  play  to  you  it  is  death  to  us. 

As  this  week  b  in  a  manner  set  apart 
and  dedicated  to  serious  thoughts,  I  shall 
indulge  myself  in  such  speculations  as  may 
not  be  altogether  unsuitable  to  the  season; 
and  in  the  mean  time,  as  the  settling  in 
ourselves  a  charitable  frame  of  mind  is  a 
work  very  properfor  the  time,  I  have  in  this 
paper  endeavoured  to  expose  that  particu- 
lar breach  of  charity  which  has  been  gene- 
rally overlooked  by  divines,  because  they 
are  but  few  who  can  be  guilty  of  it.      C. 


Na  24.  ]     Wednetday,  March  28, 1711. 

Aecarrit  qnidaai  nottu  mibi  nomiiw  Untum ; 
Arrepuque  nuuia,  (^id  afit.  dalettnine  reruaif 
B»r.  Lib.  1.  Sat.  ix.  S. 
Oomea  op  a  fbp,  (I  knew  him  but  by  Aone) 
And  Mised  my  hand,  and  eaBed  ow  by  ■<ina 
—My  dear  I bow  doit? 


There  are  in  this  town  a  great  number 
of  in^gnificant  people,  who  are  by  no  i 
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fit  for  the  better  sort  a[  conversation,  and 
yet  have  an  impertinent  ambition  of  ap- 
pearing with  those  to  whom  they  are  not 
welcome.  If  you  walk  in  the  Park,  one 
«f  them  will  certainly  join  with  you,  though 
you  are  in  company  with  ladies!  If  you 
drink  a  bottle  thev  will  iind  your  haunts. 
What  makes  sucn  fellows  the  more  bur- 
densome is,  that  they  neither  offend  nor 
please  so  far  as  to  be  taken  notice  of  for 
either.  It  is,  I  presume,  for  this  reason, 
that  my  correspondents  are  willing  bv  my 
means  to  be  rid  of  them.  The  two  foilow- 
faig  letters  are  writ  by  persons  who  suffer 
bv  such  impertinence.  A  worthy  old  bach- 
elor, who  sets  in  for  a  dose  of  claret  every 
night,  at  such  an  hour,  is  teased  by  a 
swarm  of  them;  who,  because  thev  are 
'sure  of  room  and  goDd  fire,  have  taken  it 
in  their  heads  to  keep  a  sort  of  club  in  his 
company;  though  the  sober  gentleman 
himself  is  an  utter  enemy  to  such  meetings. 

*Mr.  Spectator, 

*  The  aversion  I  for  some  years  have  had 
to  clubs  in  general,  gave  me  a  perfect  re- 
lish for  your  speculation  on  that  subject; 
but  I  have  since  been  extremely  mortified,  by 
the  malicious  world's  ranking  me  amongst 
the  supporters  of  such  impertinent  assem- 
blies. I  beg  leave  to  state  my  case  fairiy; 
and  that  done,  I  shall  expect  redress  from 
your  judicious  pen. 

'  I  am,  nr,  a  bachelor  of  some  standing, 
and  a  traveller;  my  business,  to  consult  my 
own  humour,  which  I  gratify  without  con- 
trolling other  people's:  I  have  a  room  and 
a  whole  bed  to  myself;  and  I  have  a  dog,  a 
fiddle,  and  a  gun;  they  please  me,  and  in- 
jure no  creature  alive.  My  chief  meal  is  a 
supper,  which  I  always  make  at  a  tavern. 
I  am  constant  to  an  liour,  and  not  ill-hu- 
moured; for  which  reasons  though  I  invite 
nobody,  I  have  no  sooner  suppol,  than  I 
have  a  crowd  about  me  of  that  sort  of  good 
company  that  know  not  whither  else  to  go. 
It  is  true  every  man  pays  his  share;  yet  as 
they  arc  intruders,  I  have  an  undoubted 
right  to  be  the  only  speaker,  or  at  least  the 
loudest;  which  I  maintain,  and  that  to  the 
gjreat  emolument  of  my  audience.  I  some- 
times tell  them  their  own  in  pretty  free 
language;  and  sometimes  divert  them  with 
merry  tales,  according  as  I  am  in  humour. 
1  am  one  of  those  who  live  in  taverns  to  a 
great  age,  by  a  sort  of  regular  intempe- 
rance; I  never  go  to  bed  dnmk,  but  always 
flustered;  I  wear  away  very  gently;  am 
apt  to  be  peevish,  but  never  an^.  Mr. 
Spectator,  if  you  have  kept  various  com- 
pany, you  know  there  is  in  every  tavern  in 
town  some  old  humourist  or  other,  who  is 
master  of  the  house  as  much  as  he  that 
keeps  it.  The  drawers  are  all  in  awe  of 
nim;  and  all  the  customers  who  frequent 
his  company,  yield  him  a  sort  of  comical 
obedience.  I  do  not  know  but  I  may  be 
such  a  fellow  as  this  myseUl  But  I  appeal 
to  you>  whether  this  is  to  be  called  a  dub. 


because  so  many  impertinents  will  break 
in  upon  me,  and  come  without  appoint- 
ment? Clinch  of  Bamethas  a  nightly  meet- 
ing, and  shows  to  every  one  that  wul  come 
in  and  pay;  but  then  he  is  the  onlv  actor. 
Why  should  people  miscal  things?  If  his  is 
allowed  to  be  a  concert,  why  may  not  mine 
be  a  lecture?  However,  sir,  I  submit  it  to 
you.  and  am.  Sir,  your  most  obedient  &c, 
•THOMAS  KIMBOW.' 

•Good  Sir, 

•  You  and  I  were  pressed  ^gainst  each 
other  last  winter  in  a  crowd,  in  which  un- 
easy posture  we  suffered  together  for  al- 
most naif  an  hour.  I  thank  you  for  all 
your  civilities  ever  aince,  in  bdng  of  my 
acquaintance  wherever  you  meet  me.  But 
the  other  day  you  pulled  off  your  hat  to  me 
in  the  Park,  when  I  was  walking  with  my 
mistress.  She  did  not  like  your  air,  and 
said  she  wondered  what  strange  fellows  I 
was  acquainted  with.  Dear  sir,  consider 
it  is  as  much  as  my  life  is  worth,  if  she 
should  think  we  were  intimate:  therefore  I 
earnestly  entreat  you  for  the  future  to  take 
no  manner  of  notice  of.  Sir,  your  obliged 
humble  servant, 

•WILL  FASHION.* 

A  like  impertinence  is  also  very  trnible- 
some  to  the  superior  and  more  mtelligent 
part  oi  the  feir  sex.  It  is,  it  seems,  a  great 
mconvenience,  that  these  cf  the  meanest 
capacities  will  pretend  to  make  visits, 
though  indeed  they  are  qualified  rather  to 
add  to  the  furniture  of  the  house  (by  filling 
an  empty  chsdr)  than  to  the  conversation 
they  come  into  when  they  visit  A  friend 
of  mine  hopes  for  redress  in  this  case,  by 
the  publication  of  her  letter  in  my  paper; 
which  she  thinks  those  she  would  oe  nd  of 
will  take  to  themselves.  It  seems  to  be 
written  with  an  eye  to  one  of  these  pert, 
giddy,  unthinking  girls,  who,  upon  the  re- 
commendation only  of  an  agreeaole  persrn, 
and  a  fashionable  tdr,  take  themselves  to 
be  upon  a  level  with  women  of  the  greatest 
ment: 

•Madam, 

•  I  take  this  way  to  acouaint  you  with 
what  common  rules  and  forms  would 
never  permit  me  to  tell  you  otherwise;  to 
wit,  that  you  and  I,  though  equals  in  qual- 
ity and  fortune,  are  by  no  means  suitable 
companions.  You  are,  it  is  true,  very  pret- 
ty, can  dance,  and  maJ^e  a  very  good  figure 
in  a  public  assembly;  but,  stlas,  madam, 
you  must  go  no  further;  distance  and  si- 
lence are  your  best  recommendations, 
therefore  let  me  beg  of  you  never  to  make 
me  any  more  visits.  You  come  in  a  literal 
sense  to  see  one,  for  you  have  nothing  to 
say.  I  do  not  say  this,  that  I  would  by  any 
means  lose  your  acquaintance;  but  I  would 
keep  it  up  with  the  strictest  forms  of  good- 
breeding.  Let  us  pay  visits,  but  never  see 
one  anomer.    If  you  will  be  so  good  as  to 

I  deny  yourself  always  to  me,  I  mm  retun 
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the  obligation,  by  rfving  the  same  orders 
to  my  servants.  AVhen  accident  makes  us 
meet  at  a  third  place,  we  may  mutually 
lament  the  misfortune  of  never  finding  one 
another  at  home,  go  in  the  same  party  to  a 
benefit  plav,  and  smile  at  each  other,  and 
pot  down  glasses  as  we  pass  in  our  coaches. 
Thus  we  mav  enjoy  as  much  of  each 
other's  friendship  as  we  are  capable:  for 
there  are  some  people  who  are  to  be  known 
only  by  sight,  with  which  sort  of  friendship 
I  hope  ycu  will  always  honour.  Madam, 
your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

'MARY  TUESDAY. 

'  P.  &  I  subscribe  myself  by  the  name  of 
the  day  I  keep,  that  my  supernumerary 
friends  may  know  who  I  am.' 

AEfVESTISEMENT. 
TV>  |ira«rat  an  niitaln!*  tbat  may  happen  among  gen- 
llcaMB  of  the  other  end  of  the  town,  who  come  but 
once  a  week  to  9l  Jamee't  cofibe-houte,  either  by  mie- 
caOiiif^tlnaenraBts,  or  requirini  sachthinft  from  them 
«•  an  BOt  t»Ppg«>y  within  their  respective  prnvinoee ; 
tliio  h  to  Kin  Dotiee,  that  Kidney,  keeper  of  the  book* 
tlefcca  of  the  imtlyinf  cniitomerB.  and  obaerrer  of  thooe 
-who  go  off*  without  paying,  having  resigned  that  em- 
plojaiawt.  ia  succeeded  by  John  Sowton ;  to  whose  ^ce 
of  enterer  of  messages  and  first  coffte-grinder,  Wil- 
lam  Bird  io  promoted ;  and  Samuel  Bardock  comes  as 
r  in  the  room  of  the  said  Bird.  R. 


Ka  25.]   Thunday,  March  29,  1711. 
—— iBgreseltqiie  modendo.  WWg.  JE*.  zil. 

1 1^  the  very  means  of  health. 


The  following  letter  will  explain  itself, 
and  needs  no  apology. 

*  Sir— I  am  one  of  that  sickly  tribe  who 
are  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  vale- 
tudinarians; and  do  confess  to  you,  that  I 
first  contracted  this  ill  habit  of  body,  or 
rather  of  mind,  by  the  study  of  physic  I  no 
aooner  began  to  peruse  books  ojf  this  nature^ 
hut  I  found  my  pulse  was  irregular;  and 
acarce  evej"  read  the  account  of  any  disease 
that  I  did  not  fsmcy  myself  afflicted  with. 
De.  %denham's  learned  treatise  of  fevers 
threw  me  into  a  lingering  hectic,  which 
hung  upon  me  all  the  while  I  was  reading 
that  excellent  piece.  I  then  applied  my- 
sdf  to  the  study  of  several  authors,  who 
have  written  upon  phthisical  distempers, 
and  by  that  means  fell  into  a  consumption; 
till  at  leneth,  growing  verr  fat,  I  was  in  a 
manner  shamed  out  of  tnat  inkgination. 
Kot  long  after  this  I  found  in  mysettall  the 
symptoms  of  the  gout,  except  pain;  but  was 
cured  of  it  by  a  treatise  upon  the  gravel, 
written  by  a  very  ingenious  author,  who, 
fas  it  is  lunal  for  phyncians  to  convert  one 
ckistemper  into  anotner)  eased  me  of  the 
gout  \n  pving  me  the  stone.  I  at  lengUi 
studied  myself  into  a  complica^on  of  dis- 
tempers; but,  accidently  taking  into  my 
hana  that  ingenious  discourse  written  by 
Sanctorins,  I  was  resolved  to  direct  myself 
by  a  scheme  of  roles,  which  I  had  collected 
from  his  observations.    The  learned  world 


are  very  well  acquunted  with  that  gentle- 
man's invention;  who,  for  Uie  better  carry- 
ing on  his  experiments,  contrived  a  certam 
mathematical  chair,  which  was  so  artifi- 
cially hung  upon  springs,  that  it  would  weigh 
9s\y  thing  as  well  as  a  pair  of  scales.  By 
this  means  he  discovered  how  many  ounces 
of  his  food  passed  by  perspiration,  what 
quantity  of  it  was  tumea  into  ncurishment* 
and  how  much  went  away  by  the  other 
channels  and  distributions  cf  nature. 

*  Having  provided  mjrself  with  this  chair, 
I  used  to  study,  eat,  drink,  and  sleep  in  it; 
insomuch  that  I  mav  be  said,  for  these  last 
three  years,  to  have  lived  in  a  pair  of  scales. 
I  compute  myself,  when  I  amm  full  health, 
to  be  precisely  two  hundred  weight,  fedl- 
ing  short  of  it  about  a  pound  after  a  day's 
fast,  and  exceeding  it  as  much  after  a  very 
full  meal;  so  that  it  is  my  continual  em- 
ployment to  trim  the  balance  between 
these  two  volatile  pounds  in  my  constitu- 
tion. In  my  ordinary  meals  I  fetch  my- 
self up  to  two  hundred  weight  and  hau  a 
pound;  and  if,  after  having  dined,  I  find 
myself  fall  short  of  it,  I  drink  just  so  much 
small  beer,  or  eat  such  a  quantity  of  bread, 
as  is  sufficient  to  make  me  weigiit  In  my 
ereatest  excesses  I  do  not  transgress  more 
tnan  the  other  half  pound;  which,  for  my 
health's  sake,  I  do  the  first  Monday  in 
every  month.  As  soon  as  I  find  myself 
duly  poised  after  dinner,  I  walk  till  I  have 
perepired  five  ounces  and  four  scruples; 
and  when  I  discover,  by  my  chair,  that  I 
am  so  far  reduced,  I  fall  to  my  books,  and 
study  away  three  ounces  more.  As  for  the 
remaining  parts  of  the  pound,  I  keep  no 
account  of  tnem.  I  do  not  dine  and  sup  by 
the  clock,  but  by  my  chair;  for  when  that 
informs  me  my  pound  of  food  is  exhausted, 
I  conclude  myself  to  be  hungry,  and  lay 
in  another  with  all  diligence.  In  my  days 
of  abstinence  I  lose  a  pound  and  a  half, 
and  on  solemn  fasts  am  twa  pounds  lighter 
than  on  the  other  days  in  the  year. 

*I  allow  myself,  one  night  with  another, 
a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  sleep,  within  a  few 
irrdns  more  or  less;  and  if,  upon  my  risinr, 
I  find  that  I  have  not  consumed  my  whole 
quantity,  I  take  out  the  rest  in  my  chair. 
Upon  an  exact  calculation  of  what  I  ex- 
pended and  received  the  last  year,  which 
I  always  register  in  a  book,  I  find  the  me- 
dium to  be  two  hundred  weight,  so  that  I 
cannot  discover  that  I  am  impaired  one 
ounce  in  my  health  during  a  whole  twelve- 
month. And  yet,  sir,  notwithstanding  tliis 
my  great  care  to  ballast  myself  equally 
every  day,  and  to  keep  my  body  in  its  pro- 
per poise,  so  it  is,  that  I  find  myself  m  a 
sick  and  languishing  condition.  My  com- 
plexion is  grown  very  sallow,  my  pulse 
low,  and  my  body  hydropicaL  Let  me, 
therefore,  beg  y6u,  sir,  to  consider  me  as 
your  patient,  and  to  give  roe  more  certain 
rules  to  walk  by  than  those  I  have  already 
observed,  and  you  will  very  much  oblige 
*  Your  bumble  ser\'ant,* 
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Tins  letter  puts  me  in  mind  of  an  Italian 
epHa]^,  written  on  the  monument  of  n  va- 
letudinarian: '  Stavo  bait  fnti  P^  ^^  ^f^g- 
Hot  9to  (^td:*  which  it  is  imposable  to 
translate.*  lliefearof  death  cfften  proves 
mortal,  and  sets  people  on  methods  to  save 
their  lives,  which  infallibly  destroy  them. 
This  is  a  reflection  made  by  some  histo- 
rians, upon  observing  that  there  are  many 
more  thousands  killed  in  a  flight,  than  in  a 
battle;  and  may  be  applied  to  those  mul- 
titudes of  tmagiiuuy  ack  persons  that 
break  their  constitutions  by  physic,  and 
throw  themselves  into  the  arms  of  death, 
by  oideavoiiring  to  escape  it  This  me- 
thod is  not  only  dangerous,  but  below  the 
practice  of  a  reasonable  creature.  To  con- 
sult the  preservation  of  life,  as  the  only 
end  of  H,  to  make  our  health  our  business, 
to  engage  in  no  action  ^lat  is  not  part  of  a 
regimen,  or  course  of  phync;  are  pur- 
poses so  abject,  so  mean,  so  unworthy 
numan  nature,  that  a  generous  soul  would 
father  die  than  submit  to  them.  Besides 
that  a  continual  anxiety  for  life  vitiates  all 
^e  relishes  of  it,  and  casts  a  g^oom  over 
the  whole  fece  of  nature;  as  it  is  imposnble 
we  should  take  delight  in  any  thing  that 
we  are  every  moment  afraid  of  losing. 

I  do  not  mean,  by  what  I  have  here  said, 
that  I  tlunk  any  one  to  blame  for  taking  due 
care  of  thdr  health.  On  the  contrarv,  as 
cheerfulness  of  mind,  and  capacity  for  Dusi- 
ness,  are  in  a  great  measure  the  effects  of  a 
well-tempered  constitution,  a  man  caimot 
be  at  too  much  pains  to  cultivate  and  pre- 
serve it  But  this  care,  which  we  are 
prompted  to,  not  only  by  common  sense, 
out  by  duty  and  instinct,  should  never  en- 
gage us  in  groundless  fears,  melanchdy 
apprehensions,  and  imaginary  distempers, 
wluch  are  natural  to  every  man  who  is 
more  anxious  to  live,  than  how  to  <fie.  In 
abort,  the  preservation  of  life  should  be 
onl}ra  secondary  concern,  and  the  direction 
<£  it  our  principal.  If  we  have  this  frame 
of  mind,  we  shall  take  the  best  means  to 
prcsci've  life,  without  being  over  solicitous 
about  the  event;  and  shall  arrive  at  that 
I>oiiit  of  felicity  which  Martial  has  men- 
tioned as  the  perfection  of  happiness,  of 
neither  fearing  nor  wishing  for  death. 

In  answer  to  the  gentieman,  who  tempers 
his  health  by  ounces  and  by  scruples,  and 
instead  <tf  compl3ring  with  those  natiu^  so- 
licitations of  hunger  and  thirst,  drowsiness 
or  love  of  exercix,  governs  himself  hf  the 
prescriptions  of  his  cnair,  I  shall  tell  him  a 
short  fiaole.  Jupiter,  says  the  mythdogist, 
to  reward  the  piety  of  a  certain  countiy- 
man,  promised  to  g^ve  him  whatever  ne 
would  ask.  The  countryman  desired  that 
he  mig^t  have  the  management  of  the  wea- 
ther m  his  own  estate.  He  obtained  his 
request,  and  immediately  distributed  nun, 
and  snnshine  among  his  several 


wan,  ba 
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bat  ilriTliif  to  be  bittw,  I  aa  Ink.* 


fields,  as  he  thought  the  nature  of  the  soil 
required.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  when 
he  expected  to  see  a  more  than  ordinary 
crop,  nis  harvest  fell  infinitely  short  of  thit 
of  his  neighbours.  Upon  which  (says  the 
fsble)  he  desired  Jupiter  to  take  the 
weatner  again  into  his  own  hands,  or 
that  otherwise  he  should  utterly  nun  him- 
sel£  C. 


Na26.]    Friday,  March  20,1711. 

paint  p6d6  jjMopsnuB 
I.    Obeateflextl, 


Pallida  Biora  aqoo  paint  pede  paoperam  Ubenuui. 

Eefainque  turret.    ObeateSMCti, 
Vitc  samara  brevit  fpem  oos  Tetat  indioare  lollcaa^ 

Jam  te  premet  noi,  ikbutoqne  mamt, 

Et  domaf  ezilii  natonia. H&r.  Lib.  1.  Od.  It.  IS. 

With  equal  fbot,  rich  friend,  impartial  Ate 
Knocks  at  tlie  cottace,  and  the  palace  gate : 
Lift's  span  (hrbids  thee  to  extend  thy  cares. 
And  stretch  thy  hopes  beyond  thy  years: 
BRfht  soon  will  seise,  and  you  nrast  qoiekly  fa 
T9  story'd  ghosts,  and  Plata's  house  below.    OafdL 

When  I  am  in  a  serious  humour,  I  very 
often  walk  by  myself  in  Westminster  Al>- 
b^;  where  the  gloominess  of  the  place, 
and  the  use  to  which  it  is  applied,  with  the 
solemnly  of  the  buil^^,  and  the  condi* 
tion  (rftie  peo]de  who  he  in  it,  are  apt  to 
fill  the  mina  with  a  kind  of  roeUncholy,  or 
rather  thoughtfiilness,  that  is  not  disagree- 
able. I  yesterday  passed  a  whole  a^r- 
noon  in  the  church-yard,  the  cloisters,  and 
the  church,  amunnr  myself  with  the  tomb- 
stones and  inscriptions  that  I  met  with  in 
those  several  regions  of  the  dead.  Most  of 
them  recorded  nothing  else  of  the  buried 
person,  but  that  he  was  bom  upon  one 
day,  and  died  upon  another;  the  whole 
history  of  his  life  being  comprehended  in 
those  two  circumstances  that  are  commoii 
to  all  mankind.  I  could  not  but  look  upon 
these  refers  of  existence,  whether  of 
brass  or  mari>le,  as  a  kind  of  satire  upon 
the  departed  persons;  who  had  left  no 
other  memorial  of  them  but  that  they  were 
bOTn,  and  that  they  died.  They  put  me  in 
mind  of  several  persons  mentioned  in  the 
battles  of  hennc  poems,  who  have  sound- 
ing names  given  Uiem,  tor  no  other  reason 
but  that  they  may  be  killed,  and  are  cele- 
brated for  nothing  but  bdng  knocked  on 
the  head. 

*OlaaeuM|«e,  Medontaqae,  TbenHochoaiqae.*— fliy. 
•Gteoeas,  and  Msdoa,  and  lliBrsUochaa.* 

The  lie  of  these  men  is  finely  described 
in  holy  writ  by  *  the  path  of  an  arrow,' 
which  is  immediately  closed  up  and  lost 

Upon  my  going  into  the  church,  I  enter- 
tuned  myself  witii  the  dinnng  of  a  grave; 
and  saw  m  every  shovel-fim  of  it  that  was 
thrown  up,  the  fragment  of  abone  or  skull 
intermixt  with  a  kind  of  fresh  mouldering 
earth  that  some  time  or  other  had  aplace 
in  the  composition  of  an  human  body. 
Upon  this  I  beinai  to  consider  with  myselif, 
what  huHimerable  multitudes  of  people  lay 
confused  together  under  the  pavement 
of  that  andeat  cathedral;  how  men  and 
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vfmnds  and  enemies,  pnests  and  sol 
liien,  iBonka  and  prd>endane8,  were  cmro- 
bled  amongst  one  another,  and  blended 
iDgothcr  in  the  same  common  mass;  how 
beantf,  strength,  and  youth,  with  old  a^e, 
veakneaa,  and  deformity,  lay  undistm- 
gttdied,  in  the  same  promiscuous  heap  of 
master. 

After  having  thus  surveyed  this  great 
■agaaine  of  mortality,  as  it  were  in  the 
lump,  I  examined  it  more  particularly  by 
tiie  accounts  which  I  found  on  several  d 
the  monuments  which  are  raised  in  everv 
mtarter  of  that  andent  fabric.  Some  of 
Ubem  were  covered  with  such  extravagant 
epitaphs,  that  if  it  were  possible  for  the 
dead  penm  to  be  acquainted  with  them, 
he  would  bluah  at  the  praises  which  his 
friends  have  bestowed  upon  him.  There 
are  others  so  excessively  modest,  that  Uiey 
ddiver  the  character  of  the  person  depart- 
ed in  Greek  or  Hebrew,  and  oy  that  means 
are  not  understood  once  in  a  twelvemonth. 
hk  the  poetical  quarter,  I  found  there  were 
poets  who  had  no  monuments,  and  monu- 
ment which  had  no  poets.  I  observed,  in- 
deed, that  the  present  war  had  filled  the 
church  with  many  of  these  uninhabited 
mconments,  which  had  been  erected  to  the 
memory  of  persons  whose  bodies  were  per- 
haps buried  in  the  plmns  of  Blenheim,  or 
IB  the  bosom  ci  the  ocean. 

I  could  not  but  bcL  very  much  delighted 
with  several  modem  epitaphs,  which  are 
written  with  great  elegance  of  expresaon 
and  justnete  dP  thought,  and  therefore  do 
honour  to  the  living  as  well  as  to  the  dead. 
A»  a  fbrei^r  is  very  apt  to  conceive  an 
Idea  of  the  ignorance  or  politeness  of  a  na- 
iSoo  from  the  tarn  of  tneir  public  monu- 
ments and  inscriptions,  they  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  perusal  of  men  of  learning 
and  gouus  before  they  are  put  in  execur 
HoiL  Sir  Cloudesly  Shovel's  monument  has 
venr  often  given  me  great  offence.  Instead 
of  the  brave  rough  English  admiral,  which 
WIS  Hys  distingmshing  character  of  that 
pfaun,  nllant  man,  he  is  represented  on 
Ida  tomb  by  the  figure  of  a  beau,  dressed 
in  a  long  periwig,  and  reposing  himself 
^Km  velvet  coshms,  under  a  canopy  of 
state.  The  inseriptoi  is  answerable  to 
the  monnment:  for  instead  of  celebrating 
the  many  remarkid)le  actions  he  had  per* 
fonned  m  the  service  of  his  country,  it  ac- 
mainls  ns  only  with  the  manner  of  his 
death,  in  which  it  was  impossible  for  him 
to  reap  any  honour.  The  Dutch,  whom 
we  are  apt  to  despise  for  want  of  genius, 
show  an  infinitely  greater  taste  of  armquity 
aad  politeness  in  their  buildings  and  works 
af  th«  nature,  than  what  we  meet  with  m 
those  cfomr  own  country.  The  monuments 
of  their  admirals,  which  have  been  erected 
at  the  pnbhc  expense,  represent  tiiem  like 
themsdves,  andf  are  adorned  with  rostral 
crowns  and  aaval  ornaments,  with  beauti- 
fid  fbsfeooos  of  sea^weed,  diells,  and  coraL 

Battoretamtooarsul^ect    Ihaveleft 


the  repoutory  of  cur  English  kings  for  the 
contemplation  of  another  day,  when  I  shall 
find  my  mmd  disposed  for  so  serious  an 
amusement  I  know  that  entertainments 
of  this  nature  are  apt  to  raise  dark  and  dis- 
raal  thoughts  in  timorous  minds,  and  gloomy 
imaginations;  but  for  my  own  part,  thougn 
I  am  always  serious,  I  do  not  know  what  it . 
is  to  be  melanch(dy ;  and  can  therefore  take 
a  view  of  nature,  in  her  deep  and  solenm 
scenes,  with  the  same  pleasure  as  in  her 
most  ray  and  delightful  ones.  By  this 
means  I  can  improve  myself  with  those  ob- 
jects, which  others  consider  with  terror. 
When  I  look  upon  the  tombs  of  the  great, 
every  emotion  of  envy  dies  in  me;  when  1 
read  the  epitaphs  ct  the  beautiful,  every 
inordinate  desire  goes  out;  when  I  meet 
with  the  grief  of  parents  ui>on  a  tombstone, 
my  heart  melts  with  compassion;  when  I 
see  the  tomb  of  the  parents  themselves,  I 
conader  the  vanity  of  grieving  for  those, 
whom  we  must  quickly  fellow.  When  I 
see  kings  lying  by  those  who  deposed  them, 
when  Iconsider  rival  wits  placed  side  by 
»de,  or  the  holy  men  that  divided  the  world 
with  their  contests  and  disputes,  I  reflect 
with  sorrow  and  astonishment  on  the  little 
competitions,  factions,  and  debates  of  man- 
kind. .When  I  read  the  several  dates  of 
the  tombs,  of  some  that  died  yesterday,  and 
some  six  hundred  years  ago,  1  ccmsider  that 
great  day  when  we  shall  all  of  us  be  con- 
temporaries, and  make  our  appearance  to* 
gether.  C. 


No.  2r.]     Saturday,  March  31,  1711. 

V\  SOX  k>ng«.  quibiu  meotUur  unic«,  diMqw 
Lonjra  videtiir  opas  debentibut ;  ut  pifer  annui 
Puplltlt,  quoc  durm  preroit  curtodia  mstrum : 
8k  milii  urda  flannt  Infrataqae  tempora,  qua  apm 
CoBiiliaa  que  nnorantiir  afeiidi  fsaviter  id,  quod 
^ue  paaperibut  prodett,  locupletibuf  aqu« ; 
JEquB  neglBCtuin  puerii  leBibaMiiie  nocebjt. 

ibr.  Ub.l.Ep.i.9S. 
IMITATED. 
Long  as  to  Mm,  wbo  worfca  for  debt,  tbe  day; 
Long  aa  the  ni|^t  to  her,  whoae  Iqye  'Mway ; 
Long  as  the  year's  dull  eirols  neens  to  run. 
When  tbe  brisk  minor  pants  for  twenty -ooe ; 
So  slow  th*  QD  profitable  moments  roll. 
That  lock  up  aJI  the  fbnetions  of  my  soul ; 
That  keep  me  Arom  myself,  and  still  delay 
Life's  instant  business  to  a  future  day : 
That  task,  which  as  we  Ibltow,  or  de^se, 
Tbe  eklest  is  a  Ibol,  the  youngest  wise : 
Which  done,  the  poorest  can  no  wants  endure ; 
And  which  not  done,  the  richest  must  be  poor. 

There  is  scarce  a  thinking  man  in  the 
world,  who  is  involved  in  the  buaness  of  it« 
but  lives  under  a  secret  impatience  of  the 
hurry  and  fatigue  he  suffers,  and  has  formed 
a  resolution  to  fix  himself,  one  time  or  other, 
in  such  a  state  as  is  suitable  to  the  end  oi 
his  being.  You  hear  men  every  day,  in 
conversation,  profess,  that  all  the  honour, 
power,  and  riches,  which  they  propose  to 
themselves,  cannot  give  satisfistction  enough 
to  reward  them  for  half  the  anxie^  th^ 
undergo  in  the  pursuit  or  possession  of 
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them.  While  men  are  hi  this  temper 
(which  happens  very  frequently)  how  in- 
consistent  are  they  with  themselves?  They 
are  wearied  with  the  toil  they  hear,  but 
cannot  find  in  their  hearts  to  relinquish  it; 
retirement  is  what  they  want,  but  Uiey 
cannot  betake  themselves  to  it  While  they 
pant  after  shade  and  covert,  they  still  affect 
to  appear  hi  the  most  g;littcring  scenes  of 
Mfie.  Sure  this  is  but  just  as  reasonable  as 
if  a  man  should  call  for  more  lights,  when 
he  has  a  mind  to  p;o  to  sleep. 

Since  then  it  is  certain  that  our  own 
hearts  deceive  us  in  the  love  of  the  world, 
and  that  we  cannot  command  ourselves 
enough  to  resign  it,  thoueh  we  every  day 
wbh  ourselves  disenei^ed  from  its  allure- 
ments, let  us  not  stand  upon  a  formal  taking 
of  leave,  but  wean  ourselves  from  them 
while  we  are  in  the  midst  of  them. 

It  is  certsuni  V  the  ^eral  mtention  ef  the 
greater  part  or  mankmd  to  accomplish  this 
work,  and  live  according  to  thdr  own  ap- 
Iirobation,  as  soon  as  the]^  possibly  can.  But 
mce  the  duration  of  life  is  so  uncertain,  and 
that  has  been  a  commc^i  topic  of  discourse 
ever  since  there  was  such  a  thing  as  life  it- 
self, how  is  it  possible  that  we  should  defer 
a  moment  the  beginning  to  live  according 
to  the  rules  of  reason? 

The  man  of  business  has  ever  some  one 
point  to  carry,  and  then  he  tells  himsdf  he 
win  bid  adieu  to  all  the  vanity  of  ambition. 
The  man  of  pleasure  resolves  to  take  his 
leave  at  least,  and  part  civilly  with  his  mis- 
tress; but  the  ambidous  man  is  entangled 
every  moment  in  a  fresh  pursuit,  and  the 
lover  sees  new  charms  in  the  object  he  fsn^ 
ded  he  could  abandon.  It  istiieraore  a  fsn- 
tastical  way  of  thinking,  when  we  promise 
ourselves  an  alteration  in  our  conduct  from 
change  of  place,  and  difference  of  circum- 
stances; the  same  passions  will  attend  us 
wherever  we  are,  till  they  are  conquered, 
and  we  can  never  live  to  our  satisfaction  in 
the  deep^  retirement,  unless  we  are  capa- 
ble of  uving  so,  in  some  measure,  amidst 
the  noise  and  business  of  the  world. 

I  have  ever  thought  men  were  better 
known  by  what  could  be  observed  of  them 
frtun  a  perusal  of  their  private  letters,  than 
any  other  way.  My  friend  the  clergyman, 
the  other  day,  upon  serious  discourse  with 
him  concerning  the  danger  of  procrastina- 
tion, gave  me  the  following  letters  from 
persons  with  whom  he  lives  in  great  friend- 
ship and  intimacy,  according  to  the  good 
breeding  and  good  sense  of  his  character. 
The  first  is  from  a  man  of  business,  who  is 
his  convert:  the  second  from  one  of  whom 
he  conceives  good  hopes:  the  third  from 
one  who  is  in  no  state  at  all,  but  carried  one 
way  and  another  by  starts. 

^SiK,— I  know  not  with  what  words  to 
eiroress  to  you  the  sense  I  have  of  the  high 
dbngation  you  have  laid  upon  me,  hi  the 
penance  you  enjoined  me  of  doing  some  good 
or  other  to  a  person  of  worth  every  day  I 
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daily  opportunities  of  this  kind;  and  the 
noble  pnndple  with  which  you  have  in- 
spired me,  cSr  benevolence  to  all  I  have  to 
deal  with,  qmckens  my  api^cation  in  every 
thing  I  undertake.  When  I  relieve  merit 
from  discountenance,  when  I  assist  a  friend- 
less person,  when  I  produce  concealed  worth, 
I  am  displeased  with  myself  for  having  de- 
signed to  leave  the  world  in  order  to  be  vir- 
tuous. I  am  sorry  you  decline  the  occasiona 
which  the  condition  I  am  in  mig^t  afford 
me  of  enlarging  your  fortunes;  but  I  know 
I  contribute  more  to  your  satisfaction,  when 
I  acknowledge  I  am  the  better  man,  from 
the  influence  and  authority  you  have  over, 
sir,  your  most  obliged  and  most  humble 
servant,  R.  O.' 

•Sir, — ^I  am  entirely  convinced  of  the 
truth  of  what  you  were  pleased  to  say  to 
me,  when  I  was  last  with  you  alone.  Yoa 
told  me  then  of  the  silly  way  I  was  in;  but 
you  told  roe  so,  as  I  saw  you  loved  me» 
otherwise  I  could  not  obey  your  commands 
in  letting  you  know  my  thoughts  so  sin- 
cerely as  1  do  at  present  I  Know  "the 
creature,  for  whom  I  resign  so  much  of  my 
character,"  is  all  that  ypu  said  of  her;  but 
then  the  trifler  has  something  in  her  so  un- 
denening  and  harmless,  that  her  ^uilt  in 
one  Kind  disappears  by  the  comparison  of 
her  innocence  m  another.  Will  you,  vir- 
tuous man,  allow  no  alteration  of  offences? 
Must  dear  Chloe  be  called  by  the  hard 
name  you  pious  people  give  to  common  wo* 
men?  I  keep  the  solemn  promise  I  made 
you  in  writing  to  you  the  state  of  my  mind, 
after  your  kind  admonition;  and  will  en- 
deavour to  get  the  better  of  this  fondness, 
which  midLes  me  so  much  her  humble  ser- 
vant, ti^at  I  am  almost  ashamed  to  sub- 
scribe myself  yours,  T.  D.* 

*  Sir,— There  is  no  state  of  life  so  anxious 
as  that  of  a  man  who  does  net  live  accord- 
ing to  the  dictates  of  his  own  reason.  It 
wul  seem  odd  to  you,  when  I  assure  yon 
that  my  love  of  retirement  first  of  all  brought 
me  to  court;  but  this  will  be  no  riddle,  when 
I  acquaint  you  that  I  placed  myself  here 
with  a  design  of  getting  so  much  money  as 
might  enable  me  to  purchase  a  handsome 
retreat  in  the  country.  At  present  my  cir- 
cumstances enable  me,  and  my  duty  prompts 
me  to  peas  away  the  remaimng  part  of  my 
life  in  such  a  retirement  as  I  at  first  pro- 
posed to  myself;  but  to  my  great  misfortune 
I  have  entirely  lost  the  relish  of  it,  and 
should  now  return  to  the  country  with 
greater  reluctance  than  I  at  first  came  to 
court  I  am  so  unhappy,  as  to  know  that 
what  I  am  fond  of  are  tnfles,  and  that  what 
I  neglect  is  of  the  greatest  importance;  in 
shor^  I  find  a  contest  in  my  own  mind  be- 
tween reason  and  fashion.  I  remember  you 
once  told  me,  that  I  might  live  in  the  world 
and  out  of  it,  at  the  same  time.  Let  me 
beg  of  you  to  explain  this  paradox  more  at 
large  to  me,  that  I  may  conform  my  life,  if 
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possiUe,  boOi  to  my  doty  and  iny  inclbia- 
tion.    I  am  yours,  &c.  R.  B.' 


NoL  28.]        Monday,  jlfiriiZ,  1711." 

Neque  leiBiMr  areuai 

Tendit  ApoUo.  For.  Lib.  9.  Od.  x.  19. 

Nor  does  Apollo  tlwayt  bead  his  bow. 

I  SHALL  here  present  my  reader  with  a 
letter  from  a  pmjcctor,  concerning  a  new 
office,  which  he  tliinks  may  very  mnch  con- 
tribute to  the  embellishment  of  the  city, 
and  to  the  driving  barbarity  out  of  our 
sbreets.  I  consider  it  as  a  satire  upon  pro- 
jectors in  general,  and  a  lively  picture  of 
tlie  whole  art  of  modem  criticism. 

•Sir, — Observing  that  ycu  have  thoughts 
of  creating  certain  oflRcers  under  you,  for 
the  inspection  cf  several  petty  enormities 
which  you  yourself  cannot  attend  to;  and 
finding  daily  absurdities  hung  out  upon  the 
agn-ppsts  olf  this  citv,  to  the  gi^at  scandal 
of  fcM^gners,  as  well  as  those  of  our  own 
country,  who  are  curious  spectators  of  the 
same;  "I  do  humbly  propose  that  you  will 
be  pleased  to  make  me  your  superintendant 
ci  an  such  figures  anu  devices,  as  are  or 
shall  be  made  use  of  on  this  occasion;  with 
foil  powers  to  rectify  or  expunge  whatever 
I  shall  find  irregular  or  defective.  For 
want  of  such  an  officer,  there  is  nothing 
like  scund  literature  and  good  sense  to  be 
met  with  in  those  objects  that  are  every 
where  thrusting  themselves  out  to  the  eye, 
and  endeavouring  to  become  viable.  Our 
streets  are  filled  with  blue  botfirs,  black 
swans,  and  red  lions;  not  to  mention  flying 
pigs,  and  hogs  in  armour,  with  many  other 
creatures  more  extraordinary  than  any  in 
the  deserts  of  Africa.  Strange!  that  one 
who  has  all  the  birds  and  beasts  in  nature 
to  choose  out  of,  should  live  at  the  sign  of 
an  £n9  Raticnw! 

*  My  first  task  therefore  should  be,  like 
that  of  Hercules,  to  clear  the  city  from 
monsters.  In  the  second  place,  I  would 
forbid  that  creatures  of  jarring  and  incon- 
gruous natures  should  be  jomed  together  in 
the  same  sign;  such  as  the  bell  and  the 
neat's  tongue,  the  dog  and  the  gridiron. 
The  fox  tmd  Uie  goose  may  be  supposed  to 
have  met,  but  what  has  the  fox  ana  the  se- 
ven stars  to  do  together.^  And  when  did 
the  lamb  and  dolphin  ever  meet,  except 
upon  a  sign  post.^  As  for  the  cat  and  fiddle, 
mere  is  a  conceit  in  it;  and  therefore  I  do 
not  intend  that  any  thing  I  have  here  smd 
should  affect  it  I  must  however  observe 
to  you  upon  this  subject,  that  it  is  usual  for 
a  young  tradesman,  at  his  first  setting  up, 
to  add  to  his  own  agn  that  of  the  master 
whom  he  served;  as  the  husband,  after 
marriage,  g^ves  a  place  to  his  mistress's 
arms  in  Ids  own  coat  This  I  take  to  have 
gjven  rise  to  many  of  those  absurdities 
which  are  committed  over  our  heads;  and, 
as  I  am  informed,  first  occasioned  the  throe 
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nuns  and  a  hare,  which  we  see  so  frequently 
joined  together.  I  would  therefore  estaUisn 
certain  rules,  for  the  determining  how  far 
one  tradesman  may  give  the  sign  of  another, 
and  m  what  cases  he  may  be  allowed  to 
quarter  it  with  his  own. 

*  In  the  tlurd  place,  I  would  enjcmi  every 
shop  to  make  use  of  a  sign  which  bears 
some  affinity  to  the  wares  in  which  it  deals. 
What  can  be  more  inconsistent,  than  to  see 
a  bawd  at  the  sign  of  the  angel,  or  a  tailor 
at  the  lion.^  A  cook  should  not  live  at  the 
boot,  nor  a  shoemaker  at  the  roasted  pig; 
and  yet,  for  want  of  this  negulaticn,  I  have 
seen  a  goat  set  up  before  the  door  of  a  per* 
fumer,  and  the  French  king's  head  at  .a 
sword-cutler's. 

*  An  ingenious  foreigner  observes,  that  se- 
veral of  those  gentlemen  who  value  them- 
selves upon  their  families,  and  overlook 
such  as  are  bred  to  trade,  bear  the  tools  of 
their  forefathers  in  their  coats  of  arms.  I 
will  not  examine  how  true  tl^is  is  in  fact.  But 
though  it  may  not  be  necessary  for  posterity 
thus  to  set  up  the  sign  of  their  forefathers, 
I  think  it  highly  proper  for  those  who  ac- 
tually profess  the  trade  to  show  some  such 
marks  of  it  before  their  doors. 

*  When  the  name  gives  an  occasion  for  an 
ingenious  agn-post,  Iwould  likewise  advise 
the  owner  to  take  that  opportunity  of  let- 
ting the  world  know  who  he  is.  It  would 
have  been  ridiculous  for  the  ingenious  Mrs. 
Salmon  to  have  lived  at  the  sign  of  the 
trout;  for  which  reason  she  has  erected  be- 
fore her  house  the  figure  of  the  fish  that  is 
her  namesake.  Mr.  Bell  has  likewise  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  a  device  of  the  same 
nature:  and  here,  sir,  I  must  beg  leave  to 
obser\'e  to  you,  that  this  particular  figure 
of  a  bell  has  given  occasion  to  several  pieces 
of  wit  in  this  kind.  A  man  of  your  reading 
must  know,  that  Abel  Drugger  jrained  great 
applause  by  it  in  the  time  of  Ben  Jonson. 
Our  apocryphal  heathen  gjod*  is  also  re- 
presented by  this  figure;  which,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  dragon,  mnkcs  a  very  hand- 
some picture  in  several  of  our  streets.  As 
for  the  bell-savage,  which  is  the  sign  of  a 
savage  man  standing  by  a  bell,  I  was  for- 
merly very  much  puzzled  upon  the  conceit 
of  it,  till  I  accidentally  fell  into  the  reading 
of  an  old  romance  translated  out  of  the 
French;  which  gives  an  accoimt  of  a  verv 
beautiful  woman  who  was  found  in  a  wil- 
derness, and  is  called  in  the  French  La 
belle  Savvage;  and  is  every  where  trans- 
lated by  our  countrymen  the  bell-savage. 
This  piece  of  philosophy  will,  I  hope,  con- 
vince you  that  I  have  made  sign-posts  my 
stidy,  and  consequently  qualified  myself  for 
the  employment  which  I  solicit  at  your 
hands.  But  before  I  conclude  my  letter,  I 
must  communicate  to  you  another  remark, 
which  1  have  made  upon  the  subject  with 
which  1  am  now  entertaining  you,  namely, 
that  I  can  give  a  shrewd  guess  at  the  hu- 
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moor  of  the  inhabitant  by  the  rini  that 
hangs  before  his  door.  A  surijr  choleric 
fellow jsenerallf  makes  choice  ot  a  bear;  as 
men  oT  milder  dispositioDS  frequently  Ure 
at  the  lamb.  SeeiiM;  a  punch-bowl  painted 
upon  a  sign  near  Charing-cross,  and  rery 
curioosly  garnished,  with  a  ample  of  angjels, 
hovering  over  it,  and  squeesine  a  lemon  into 
it,  I  had  the  curiosity  to  ask  fSter  the  mas- 
ter of  the  house,  and  found,  upon  inquiry, 
as  I  had  fiiuessed  by  the  little  agremem 
upon  his  sign,  that  ne  was  a  Frenchman. 
I  know,  sir,  it  is  not  requli^  for  me  to  en- 
large upon  these  hinto  to  m  gentleman  of 
your  great  abilities;  so  humbly  recommend- 
mg  myself  to  your  fitvour  and  patronage, 
*  I  remain,  flcc^ 

I  shall  add  to  the  foregoing  letter  another, 
which  came  to  me  by  the  same  penny-post 
From  my  own  apartment 
*  Honoured  Sir,      nearCharin^-cross. 

*  Having  heard  that  this  nation  is  a  great 
encourager  cf  ingenuity,  I  have  brought 
wi^  me  a  rope-dancer  that  was  caught  in 
one  of  the  woods  belonging  to  the  great 
MoguL  He  is  by  birth  a  monkey;  but 
swings  upon  a  rope,  takes  a  pipe  oiP  to- 
bacco^ anid  drinks  a  riass  of  ak,  like  any 
reasonable  creature,  ne  gives  great  satis- 
faction to  the  quality;  and  if  they  will  make 
a  subscription  for  lura,  I  will  send  for  a 
brother  ot  his  out  of  Holland,  that  is  a  very 
good  tumbler;  and  also  for  another  of  the 
same  family  whom  I  design  for  m^  merry- 
Andrew,  as  beine  an  excellent  mimic,  and 
the  greatest  drou  in  the  country  where  he 
now  18.  I  hope  to  have  this  entertidnment 
in  readiness  for  the  next  winter;  and  doubt 
not  but  it  will  please  more  than  the  opera, 
or  puppet-show.  I  will  not  say  that  a 
monkey  is  a  better  man  than  some  of  the 
opera  heroes;  but  certainly  he  is  a  better 
r^resentative  of  a  man,  thkn  the  most  ar- 
tificial composition  of  wood  and  wire.  If 
you  will  be  pleased  to  give  me  a  good  word 
m  your  paper,  you  shall  be  every  night  a 
spectator  at  my  show  for  nothing. 

C  I  am,  &c' 
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8eimo  liofua  oondnniu  tttraqne 

flaaTior:  at  Qiio  nou  li  oommiiu  Falenif  Mt. 
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BofUi  tOBfoet  united  tweeter  waiidi  prodvee, 
lilre  Cbiu  mix'd  with  tlw  FiJeniiui  Jaiee. 

There  is  nothing  that  has  more  startled 
our  English  audience,  than  the  Italian  red- 
tattvo  at  its  first  entrance  upon  the  stage. 
People  were  wonderfully  surprised  to  hear 
generals  ^ging  the  word  of  command,  and 
ladies  delivering  messages  in  music  Our 
countrymen  could  not  forbear  laughing 
when  they  heard  a  lover  chanting  out  a 
iMllct-doux,  and  even  the  superscription  of 
a  letter  set  to  a  tune.  The  famous  blunder 
in  an  old  play  of  *  Enter  a  king  and  two 
fiddlers  sotuv  was  now  no  longer  an  ab- 


surdity, when  it  was  impossible  fear  a  hero 
in  a  desert,  or  a  princess  in  her  doset,  to 
speak  any  thing  unaccompanied  with  mu- 
sical instruments. 

But  however  this  Italian  method  of  acting 
in  recitativo  might  appear  at  first  hearing* 
I  cannot  but  thmk  it  much  more  just  than 
that  which  prevailed  in  our  English  opers 
before  this  innovation:  the  transition  trom 
an  air  to  recitative  music  being  more  natu- 
nd,  than  the  passing  from  a  song  to  plain 
and  ordinary  speaking,  which  was  the  com* 
mon  method  in  PurceU's  operas. 

The  only  foult  I  find  in  our  present  prac- 
tice, is  the  makmg  use  of  the  Italian  reci- 
tativo with  English  words. 

To  go  to  the  bottcnn  of  this  matter,  I  must 
observe,  that  the  tone,  or  (as  the  French 
call  it)  the  accent  of  every  nation  in  their 
orchnary  speech,  is  altogether  different  from 
that  of  any  other  people;  as  we  may  see 
even  in  the  Welch  and  Scotch,  who  border 
so  near  upon  us.  By  the  tone  or  accent,  I 
do  not  mean  the  pronunciation  of  each  par- 
ticular word,  but  the  sound  of  the  whde 
sentence.  Thus  it  is  verv  common  for  an 
English  gentleman,  when  ne  hears  a  French 
tragedy,  to  complain  that  the  actors  all  of 
them  spNeak  in  a  tone:  and  therefore  he  veiy 
wisely  prefers  his  own  countrymen,  not  con- 
ndermg  that  a  foreigner  complains  of  the 
same  tone  in  an  Engush  actor. 

For  this  reason,  the  recitative  music,  in 
every  language,  ^ould  be  as  different  as 
^the  tone  or  accent  of  each  language;  for 
otherwise,  what  may  properly  express  a 
passion  in  one  language  will  not  ao  it  in 
another.  Every  one  who  has  been  long  in 
Italy  knows  very  well,  tl^it  the  cadences 
in  tne  recitativo  bear  a  remote  affinity  to 
the  tone  of  their  voices  in  ordinary  conver- 
sation, or,  to  speak  more  property,  are  only 
the  accents  of^  their  language  made  more 
musical  and  tuneful. 

Thus  the  notes  of  interrogation,  or  admi- 
ration, in  the  Italian  munc  (if  one  may  ao 
call  them)  which  resemble  their  accents  in 
discourse  on  such  occa^ons,  are  not  unlike 
the  ordinary  tones  of  an  Ei^lish  voice  when 
we  are  angry;  insomuch  that  I  have  often 
seen  our  auoiences  extremely  mistaken,  as 
to  what  has  been  doing  upon  the  stage,  and 
expecting  to  see  the  hero  knock  down  his 
messenger,  when  he  has  been  asking  him  a 
question;  or  fancying  that  he  Quarrels  with 
his  friend,  when  he  only  bias  him  good- 
morrow. 

For  this  reason  the  Italian  artists  cannot 
agree  with  our  Elnglish  musicians  in  admir- 
ing PurceU's  compositions,  and  thinking  his 
tunes  so  wonderfully  adapted  to  his  words; 
because  both  nations  do  not  always  express 
the  same  passions  by  the  same  sounds. 

I  am  therefore  humbly  of  opinion,  that 
an  English  composer  should  not  follow  the 
Italian  recitative  too  servilely,  but  make 
use  of  many  jg^Ue  deviations  from  it,  in 
compliance  with  his  own  native  language. 
He  may  copy  out  of  it  all  the  lulling  ant- 
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■OB  ttid  *^ftsi%  &ls'  (as  Shtkspeare  calls 
tlwm,)  but  riioiild  stiu  remember  that  ke 
aoAt  to  accommodate  himsetf  to  an  Eagp- 
Mih  anfience:  and  by  hnmourini;  the  tone 
cf  our  voices  in  ordinary  conversation,  have 
tlK  same  regard  to  the  accent  of  hisoim 
jangnare,  as  thoae  persons  had  to  theirs 
irhom  ne  proleases  to  imitate.  It  is  ob- 
served, that  several  of  the  flinging  birds  of 
on-  own  coimby  learn  to  sweeten  their 
voices,  and  mellow  the  harshness  of  their 
natural  notes,  by  practiiiBg  nnder  those  that 
come  from  warmer  climates.  In  the  flame 
mamier,  I  would  allow  the  Italian  opera  to 
lend  onr  En^ish  munc  as*  much  as  may 
i;race  and  somi  it,  but  never  entirdy  to 
amnhfiate  aad  destrov  it  Let  the  hifusion 
be  as  stnng  as  yon  please,  but  still  let  the 
sn^ect-matter  of  it  be  English. 

A  composer  ^ould  fit  ms  music  to  the 
genhis  of  the  people,  and  consider  that  the 
delicacy  of  hearing,  and  taste  of  harmony, 
has  beoi  formed  upon  those  sounds  which 
every  country  abounds  with.  In  short,  that 
musK  is  of  a  relative  nature,  and  what  is 
harmony  to  one  ear,  may  be  dissonance  to 
another. 

The  same  observation  which  I  have  made 
upon  the  recitative  part  of  music  may  be 
apf^ed  to  all  our  songs  and  airs  in  general. 

Signior  Baptist  LuUy  acted  like  a  man  of 
sense  in  this  particular.  He  found  the 
French  music  extremely  defective,  and 
very  often  barbarous.  However,  knowing 
the  gemus  (tf  the  people,  the  humour  of 
their  language,  and  the  prejudiced  ears  he 
had  to  dral  with,  he  did  not  pretend  to  ex- 
t3rp«ite  the  French  music,  and  plant  the 
Italian  in  its  stead;  but  only  to  cultivate 
and  civilize  it  with  innumerable  graces  and 
modulations  wluch  he  bprrowed  fnxn  the 
ItaUans.  By  this  means  the  French  music 
b  now  perfect  in  its  kind;  and  when  you 
say  it  is  not  so  good  as  the  Italian,  you  onlv 
mean  that  it  does  not  please  you  so  well; 
for  ^ere  is  scarce  a  Frenchman  who  would 
not  wonder  to  hear  you  give  the  Italian  such 
a  preference.  The  munc  of  the  French  is 
mdeed  Very  properly  adapted  to  their  pro- 
nunciation and  accent,  as  their  whole  opera 
wQnderfully  favours  tiie  genhis  of  such  a 
gay  airy  people.  The  chorus  in  which  that 
opera  abounds,  ^ves  the  parterre  frequent 
opportunities  of  Knning  in  concert  with  the 
stage.  This  incUnation  of  the  audience  to 
sng  akng  with  the  actors,  so  prevails  with 
than,  that  I  have  sometimes  known  the 
performer  on  the  stage  to  do  no  more  in  a 
cdebrated  song,  than  the  clerk  of  a  parish 
church,  who  serves  only  to  raise  the  psahn, 
and  is  afterwards  drowned  in  the  music  of 
^e  congregation.  Every  actor  that  comes 
on  the  stage  is  a  beau.  The  queens  and 
heroines  are  so  painted,  that  they  appear  as 
ruddy  and  cherry-cheeked  as  milk-maids. 
The  shepherds  are  all  embroidered,  and 
acquit  themselves  in  a  ball  better  than  odr 
Engfish  dancing-masters.  I  have  seen  a 
coiqile  of  rivers  appear  in  red  stockings; 
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and  Ahiheus,  hkitead  of  having  Us  head 
ooverea  with  sedge  and  buUrnfttoSy  making 
love  in  a  full-bottomed  periwig  aad  a  ^^nine 
of  feathers;  but  with  a  voice  sofiiU  of  ahakci 
and  quavers,  that  I  should  have  thought  the 
nmrmurs  of  a  country  brook  the  mich  mare 


remember  the  last  opera  I  saw  in  that 
merry  natkn  was  the  Rape  of  Proserpnw^ 
where  Phtto,  to  make  tne  more  temptiuf 
figure,  puts  himself  in  a  French  equipage^ 
and  bnngs  Ascalaphus  along  with  mm  at 
his  valet  de  chamore.  This  is  what  we 
call  fbUv  and  impertinence:  but  what  the 
French  look  upon  as  gay  and  pohte. 

I  shall  add  no  more  to  what  I  have  here 
offered,  than  that  mesic,  architecture^  and 
painting,  as  well  as  poetry  and  oratory,  are 
to  deduce  thdr  laws  and  rules  from  the 
general  sense  and  taste  of  mankind,  and 
not  from  the  principles  of  those  arts  them- 
sdves;  or,  in  other  words,  the  taste  is  not 
to  conform  to  the  art,  but  the  art  to  the 
taste.  Music  is  not  derigned  to  please  only 
chromatic  ears,  but  all  that  is  capable  of  dia- 
tinguishing  harsh  from  disa^freeable  notea 
A  man  of  an  ordinary  ear  isajudge  whether 
a  pasdon  is  expressed  in  proper  stxmdsy  and 
whether  the  mdody  of  those  sounds  be  more 
or  less  plearing.  C. 


Na  30.]     Wednaday,  jtftril  4,  Ifll. 

81  MiiBiienBiM  nti  oMMt,  liae  amoie  JodaiiM 
Nil  6tt  Juettiidum ;  vivaa  in  amorejocuque. 

JSfirr.  Ltb.  1.  Ep.  Ti.  SIL 

IfnoUiiiiff,  u  Mimiieniiiif  ftriTM  to  prove, 
CaB  e'er  be  pteMant  wiUwai  miith  aad  lov«, 
Theallve  Inaiirtliaail  love,  tlqr  aports  pariM. 

Crmek 

One  common  calamity  makes  men  ex- 
tremely affiect  each  other,  thousrh  they  dbP- 
fer  in  every  other  particular.  The  pasaon 
of  love  is  me  most  general  concern  among 
men;  and  I  am  glad  to  hear  by  my  last  ad- 
vices from  Oxford,  that  there  are  a  set  of 
righers  in  that  university,  who  have  erect- 
ed themsdves  into  a  society  in  honour  of 
that  tender  passion.  These  gentiemen  are 
of  that  sort  of  inamoratos,  who  are  not  so 
very  much  lost  to  common  sense,  but  that 
they  understand  the  folly  they  are  guilty 
of;  and  for  that  reason  separate  themselves 
from  an  other  company,  because  they  will 
eiuoy  the  fdeasure  of  talking  incoherentiy, 
without  being  ridiculous  to  any  but  each 
otiier.  When  a  man  comes  into  the  dab, 
he  is  not  obliged  to  make  any  introdnctioii 
to  his  discourse,  but  at  once,  as  he  is  seat- 
ing yms^  in  his  chair,  speaks  in  the 
thread  of  his  own  thoughts,  'She  gave  me 
a  very  obliging  glance,  she  never  looked  so 
wen  m  her  life  as  this  evening;*  or  the  like 
reflection  without  regard  to  any  other 
member  of  the  society;  for  in  this  assembly 
they  do  net  meet  to  talk  to  each  other;  bvt 
every  man  claims  the  fuU  Hberty  of  talkinr 
to  himsdf.  Instead  of  smtiFA>oxes  aad 
canes,  which  are  the  usoal  helps  to  di»- 
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'course  with  other  yomigfellowB,  these  have 
each  some  ]}iece  of  riband,  a  broken  fan, 
or  an  old  girdle,  which  they  play  with 
•while  they  talk  of  the  fwr  person  remem- 
bered by  each  respecdve  token.  Accord- 
ing to  the  representation  of  the  matter 
from  my  letters,  the  company  appear  like 
Bo  many  pla^rs  reheamne  behind  the 
Menes;  one  is  siehing  and  lamenting  his 
destiny  in  beseeching  terms,  another  de- 
claiming he  will  break  his  chain,  and  an- 
ther, m  dumb-show,  striving  to  express 
his  pasaoh  by  his  gesture.  It  is  very  ordi- 
mry  in  the  assembly  for  one  of  a  sudden  to 
rise  and  make  a  discourse  concerning  his 
passion  in  general,  and  describe  the  tem- 
per of  his  mind  in  snch  a  manner,  as  that 
the  whole  company  shall  join  in  the  de- 
icription,  and  feel  the  force  of  it  In  this 
•case,  if  any  man  has  declared  the  violence 
of  his  flame  in  more  pathetic  terms,  he  is 
madhe  prudent  for  that  night,  out  of  re- 
spect to  lus  superior  pasdon. 

We  had  some  years  ago  in  this  town  a 
«et  of  people  who  met  and  dressed  like 
lovers,  and  were  distmeuished  by  the  name 
of  the  Fringe-glove  club;  but  they  were 
persons  of  such  moderate  intellects,  even 
Before  they  were  impaired  by  their  pas- 
sion, that  tneir  irregularities  coiild  not  fur- 
nish sufficient  variety  of  folly  to  afford 
daily  new  impertinences;  by  which  means 
that  institution  dropped.  These  fellows 
could  express  their  passion  in  nothing  but 
their  dress;  but  the  Oxonians  are  fantasti- 
cii  now  they  are  lovers,  in  proportion  to 
their  learning  and  understandmg  before 
they  became  such*  The  thoughts  of  the 
ancient  poets  on  this  agreeable  frcn^  are 
translated  in  honour  of  some  modem  beau- 
ty; and  Chloris  is  won  to-day  by  the  same 
compliment  that  was  made  to  Lesbia  a 
thousand  years  aga  But  as  fsiras  I  can 
learn,  the  patron  of  the  club  is  the  renown- 
ed Don  Quixote.  The  adventures  of  that 
gentle  knight  are  frequently  mentioned  in 
file  society  under  the  colour  of  laughing  at 
the  passion  and  themselves:  but  at  the 
same  thne^  though  they  are  sensible  of  the 
extravi^ancies  of  that  unhappy  warrior, 
they  do  not  observe,  that  to  turn  all  the 
reading  of  the  best  and  wisest  writhigs  into 
Tfaapsodies  of  love,  b  a  frenzy  no  less  di- 
Tertinff  than  that  of  the  aforesaid  accom- 
plished Spaniard.  A  gentleman  who,  I 
nope,  will  continue  his  correspondence,  is 
laitdy  admitted  into  the  fraternity,  and  sent 
me  me  following  letter: 

'Sir — ^ce  I  find  you  take  notice  of 
dubs,  I  beg  leave  to  give  you  an  account 
of  one  in  Oxford,  whicn  you  have  no  where 
mentioned,  and  perhaps  never  heard  oi. 
We  distinguish  ourselves  by  the  title  of  the 
Amorous  Chib,  are  all  votaries  of  Cupid, 
and  admirers  of  the  foir  sex.  The  reason 
that  we  are  so  littie  known  in  the  world,  is 
the  secrecy  which  we  are  obliged  to  live 
under  in  the  university.    Our  coostitntiaD 


runs  counter  to  that  of  the  place  wherein 
we  live:  for  in  love  there  are  no  dodotfs, 
and  we  all  pro6ess  lo  high  a  passion,  that 
we  admit  ot  no  graduates  in  it.  Our  pre- 
sidentship is  b^towed  according  to  the 
dignity  of  the  passion;  onr  number  is  im- 
limited;  and  our  statutes  are  like  those  d 
the  Druids,  recorded  ni  our  own  breasts 
only,  and  explained  by  the  majority  of  the 
t^ompany.  A  nristress,  and  a  poem^  in  her 
praise,  will  introduce  any  candidate.  With- 
out the  latter  no  one  can  be  admitted;  for 
he  that  is  not  in  love  enough  to  Thyme,  is 
unqualified  for  our  society.  To  Bptak  dia- 
respectfully  of  any  woman  is  expulsion 
firom  our  gende  society.  As  we  are  at  pre- 
sent all  oc  OS  gown-men,  instead  of  dae^ 
ling  when  we  are  rivals,  we  drink  togethck* 
the  health  of  our  mistress.  The  maniMr 
of  doing  this  sometimes  indeed  creates  de- 
bates; on  such  occasons  we  have  recourse 
to  the  rules  of  love  among  the  ancients. 
**  Nevia  mx  tj^VIAu^  lepcem  Jintimi  blbatur.** 

'*8lz  eupt  to  Nsvla,  to  Jufdiia  teven.** 
This  method  of  a  glass  to  every  letter  of 
her  name,  occasioned  the  other  night  a  dis- 
pute of  some  warmth.  A  young  student 
who  is  in  love  With  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Dim- 
ple, was  so  unreasonable  as  to  begin  her 
health  under  the  name  of  Elizabetha ; 
which  so  exasperated  the  club,  that  by 
common  consent  we  retrenched  it  to  Betty. 
.We  look  upon  a  man  as  no  company  that 
does  not  sigh  five  times  in  a  quarter  of  an 
hour;  and  look  upon  a  member  as  very  ab- 
surd, that  is  so  much  himself  as  to  make  a 
direct  answer  to  a  question.  In  fine,  the 
whole  assembly  is  made  up  of  absent  men, 
that  is,  of  such  persons  as  have  lost  thch* 
locality,  and  whose  minds  and  bodies  never 
keep  company  with  one  another.  As  I  am 
an  unfortunate  member  of  this  distracted 
society,  you  cannot  expect  a  very  regular 
account  of  it;  for  which  reason  I  nope  you 
will  pardon  me  that  I  so  abruptly  subscribe 
myself.  Sir,  your  most  obedient  humble 
servant,  T.  L. 

*I  forgot  to  teU  you,  that  Albina,  who 
has  six  votaries  in  this  club,  is  one  of  your 
readers.'  R. 


No.  31.]     Thursday,  jfftrii 5,  1711. 

Sit  mihi  fkB  audiu  loqui Flrg.  JEn,  vi.  986. 

What  I  have  heard,  permit  me  to  relate. 

Last  mght,  upon  mv  going  into  a  coffee- 
house not  far  from  the  Haymarket  theatre* 
I  diverted  myself  f  )r  above  half  an  hour 
with  overhearing  the  discourse  of  one,  who, 
by  the  shabbiness  of  his  dress,  the  extra- 
vagance dP  his  conceptions,  and  the  hurry 
ofhis  speech,  I  discovered  to  be  of  that 

ries  who  are  generally  distinguished  by 
title  of  Projectors.  This  gentleman, 
for  I  found  he  was  treated  as  such  by  his 
aiidiaice»  was  entertaining  a  whole  table 
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of  listeners  with  the  project  of  an  opera, 
which  he  told  us  had  not  cost  him  above  two 
or  three  mornings  in  the  contrivance,  and 
which  he  was  ready  to  put  in  execution, 

Srovided  he  might  find  his  account  m  it 
[e  said  that  he  had  observed  the  great 
th)uble  and  inconvenience  which  ladies 
were  at,  in  travelling  up  and  down  to  the 
several  shows  that  are  exhibited  in  diflfer- 
cnt  quarters  of  the  town.  The  dancing 
monlLeys  are  in  one  place;  the  puppet- 
show  in  another;  the  opera  in  a  thira;  not 
to  mention  the  lions,  that  are  almost  a 
whole  day's  journey  from  the  politer  part 
of  thetowik  By  this  means  people  of  figure 
are  forced  to  lose  half  the  winter,  after 
thdr  coming  to  town,  before  they  have 
seen  all  the  strange  sights  about  it  In  or- 
der to  remedy  this  great  inconvenience, 
our  projector  drew  out  of  his  pocket  the 
scheme  of  an  opera,  entitled  'The  Expe- 
ditioo  of  Alexander  the  Great;*  in  wluch 
he  had  disposed  all  the  remarkable  shows 
about  town,  among  the  scenes  and  decora- 
tions of  his  piece,  llie  thought,  he  con- 
fessed, was  not  orieinally  his  own,  but  that 
he  had  taken  the  hint  of  it  from  several 
performances  which  he  had  seen  upon  our 
stage:  in  one  of  which  there  was  a  raree- 
show;  in  another  a  ladder-dance;  and  in 
others  a  posture-man,  a  moving  picture, 
with  many  curio^ties  of  the  like  nature. 

This  Expedition  of  Alexander  opens 
with  his  ccmsulting  the  oracle  at  Delphos, 
in  which  the  dumb  conjuror,  who  has  been 
visited  by  so  many  persons  of  quality  of 
late  years,  is  to  be  mtroduced  as  telling  his 
fortune.  At  the  same  time  Clinch  of  Bar- 
net  is  represented  in  anothei*  comer  of  the 
temple,  as  ringing  the  bells  of  Delphos,  for 
joy  of  his  arrival  The  tent  of  Darius  is  to 
oe  peopled  by  the  ingenious  Mrs.  Salmon, 
where  Alexander  is  to  fall  in  love  with  a 
piece  of  wax-work  that  represents  the 
•eantifiil  Statira.  When  Alexander  comes 
into  that  country,  in  which  Quintus  Cur- 
tins  tells  us  the  dogs  were  so  exceeding 
fierce,  that  they  would  not  loose  their 
hold,  though  they  were  cut  to  pieces  limb 
by  Ihnb,  suod  that  they  would  hang  upon 
tneir  prey  by  thdr  teeth  when  they  nad 
nothing  tiut  a  mouth  left,  there  is  to  be  a 
scene  df  Hocklcy-in-the-Holc,  in  which  is 
to  be  represented  all  the  diversions  of 
that  place,  the  bull-bating  onlv  excepted, 
whiciL  cannot  possibly  be  exhibited  in  the 
theatre,  by  reason  of  the  lowness  of  the 
root  The  several  woods  in  Asia,  which 
Alexander  must  be  supposed  to  pass 
through,  will  pve  the  aumence  a  sight  of 
monkeys  dancmg  upon  ropes,  with  many 
other  pleasantries  of  that  ludicrous  spe- 
cies. At  the  same  time,  if  there  chance  to 
be  any  strange  animals  in  town,  whether 
birds  or  beasts,  they  may  be  either  let 
loose  among  the  woods,  or  driven  across 
the  stase  by  some  of  the  country  P^plc  of 
Asia.  In  the  last  great  battle,  Fmketh- 
man  is  to  personate  King  Porus  upon  an 


elephant,  and  is  to  be  encountered  bf 
Powell,  representing  Alexuider  Uie  Great, 
upon  a  dromedary,  which  neverthdess 
Mr.  Powell  is  desired  to  call  by  fhe  name' 
of  Bucephalus.  Upon  the  dose  of  this 
great  dedsive  battle,  when  the  two  kings 
are  thoroughly  reconciled,  te  show  the 
mutual  friendship  and  good  correspond- 
ence that  reigns  between  them,  they  both 
of  them  go  together  to  a  puppet-show,  in 
which  the  ingenious  Mr.  Powell,  mnior, 
may  have  an  opportunity  of  displaying  his 
whole  art  of  machinery,  for  the  diversion 
of  the  two  monarchs.  Some  at  the  table 
ui^ed,  that  a  puppet-show  was  not  a 
suitable  entertmnment  for  Alexander  the 
Great;  and  that  it  might  be  introduced 
more  properly,  if  we  suppose  the  con-* 
queror  touched  upon  that  part  of  India 
which  is  said  to  be  inhabited  by  the  pygmies. 
Bi2t  this  objection  was  looked  upon  as  fri- 
volous, andf  the  proposal  immediatdy  over- 
ruled. Our  protector  further  added,  that 
after  the  reconciliation  of  these  two  kings, 
they  might  invite  one  aiK>ther  to  dinner, 
and  either  of  them  entertain  his  guest  with 
the  German  artist,  Mr.  Pinkethman's  hea- 
then gods,  or  any  of  the  like  diversions, 
which  shall  then  chance  to  be  in  vogue. 

This  project  was  received  with  very 
great  applause  by  the  whole  table.  Upon 
which  the  undertaker  told  us,  that  he  had 
not  yet  communicated  to  us  above  half  his 
demgn;  for  that  Alexander  bdng  a  Greek, 
it  was  his  intention  that  the  whole  opera 
should  be  acted  in  that  language,  which 
was  a  tongue  he  was  sure  would  wonder- 
fully please  the  ladies,  especially  when  it 
was  a  little  raised  and  rounded  by  the  Ionic 
dialect;  and  could  not  but  be  acceptable 
to  the  whole  audUence.  because  there  are 
fewer  of  them  who  understand  Greek  than 
Italian.  The  only  difiiculty  that  remain- 
ed was  how  to  get  performersr  unless  we 
could  persuade  some  gentlemen  of  the  uni- 
versities to  learn  to  sii^,  in  order  to  qualify 
themsdves  for  the  stage;  but  this  objection 
soon  vanished,  when  the  projectpr  inform- 
ed us  that  the  Greeks  were  at  present  the 
only  musicians  in  the  Turkish  empire,  and 
that  it  would  be  very  easy  for  our  factcvy 
at  Sm3rma  to  furnish  us  every  year  with  a 
colotty  of  musicians,  b)[  the  opportuni^  of 
the  Turkey  fleet;  besides,  says  he,  it  we 
want  any  smdie  voice  for  any  lower  pari  in 
the  opera,  Lawrence  can  learn  to  speak 
Greek,  as  well  as  he  does  Italian,  in  a  fort- 
night's time. 

The  projector  having  thus  settled  mat- 
ters to  the  good-liking  of  all  that  heard 
him,  he  left  bis  seat  at  the  table,  and 
planted  himself  before  the  fire,  where  I 
had  unluckUy  taken  my  stand  for  the  con* 
venience  of  overhearing  what  he  said 
"U'hether  he  had  observed  me  to  be  more 
attentive  tiKan  ordinary,  I  cannot  tdl,  but 
he  had  not  stood  by  me  above  a  quarter  of 
a  minute,  but  he  turned  short  upon  me  on 
a  sudden,  and  catching  tne  by  a  button  ot 
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■qr  ooit,  attacked  me  very  abruptly  after 
the f<dlowmg manner.  'Besides,  Sir, I  have 
keaid  of  a  very  extraordinarv  genius  for 
music  that  lives  in  Switzerlana,  who  has  so 
gtrong  a  spring  in  his  fingers,  that  he  can 
make  the  board  of  an  organ  sound  like  a 
diwn,  and  if  I  could  but  procure  a  sub- 
•criptioii  of  about  ten  thousand  pounds 
e^ery  winter,  I  would  undertake  to  fetch 
fijt^  over,  and  oblige  him  by  articles  to  set 
every  thing  that  should  be  sung  upon  the 
En^ish  stage.'  After  this  he  looked  fuU  in 
my  liace,  expecting  I  would  make  an  an- 
■ver,  when,  by  good  luck,  a  gentleman 
that  had  entered  the  coffee-house  since  the 
pirojector  applied  himself  to  me,  hearing 
him  tylk  at  hb  Swiss  compoutions,  cried 
out  m  a  kind  of  laugh,  'Is  our  maac  then 
to  receive  ftirther  improvements  from  Swit- 
zerland!' This  alarmed  the  projector,  who 
immediately  let  go  my  buttcni,  and  turned 
about  to  answer  hun.  I  took  the  opportunity 
of  the  diversion  which  seemed  to  oe  made 
in  fttvour  of  me,  and  laying  down  my  penny 
upon  the  bar,  retired  with  some  precipita- 
tXB.  C. 
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Ha  wuti  BO  tragie  visor  to  _ 
Hif  Mtonl  defomltj  of  ftet. 


The  late  discourse  concemfaig  the  sta- 
tutes of  the  Ugly  chib,  having  been  so  weU 
received  at  Oidford,  that  contrary  to  the 
strict  rules  of  the  society,  they  have  been 
90  par^  as  to  take  my  own  testimomal, 
ancTadmit  me  mtothat  select  body;  I  could 
not  restrain  the  vuuty  of  publishing  to  the 
worid  ^e  honour  whkh  is  done  me.  It  is 
no  smaU  sadsfactioQ  that  I  have  given  oc^ 
cariOD  for  the  President's  showing  both  his 
invention  and  readhig  to  such  advantage  as 
my  correspondent  reports  he  did:  but  it  is 
not  to  t>e  doubted  there  were  many  very 
proper  hums  and  pauses  in  his  haranguft, 
wl^h  lose  their  ugliness  in  the  narrattont 
and  which  my  correspondent  (begging  his 
pardon)  has  no  very  eood  talent  at  rcpre- 
aentiatf^  I  very  mucn  approve  of  the  coo- 
t  the  sodety  has  of  beauty.  Nothing 
^»t  to  be  laudable  in  a  man,  hi  which  his 
lisnoteQilcemed;  therefot^  our  socie^ 
can  follow  nature,  and  where  she  has 
tiiooriit  fit,  as  it  were*  to  mock  herself,  we 
eanloao  too^  and  be  merry  upon  the  oc- 


world  his  sincere  derire  ^  be  a  member, 
with  a  recommendatory  descnption  of  hja 
phiz;  and  though  our  constitution  has  made 
no  particular  provision  for  short  fiices,  yet 
his  being  an  extraordinary  case,  I  bcheyc 
we  shall  find  a  hole  for  him  to  creep  m  at; 
for  I  assure  you  he  is  not  against  the  canon; 
and  if  his  sides  are  as  compact  as  his  joles, 
he  need  not  disguise  himself  to  make  one  of 
us."    I  presenUv  called  for  the  paper,  to 
see  how  you  looked  hi  print;  and  after  we 
had  regaled  ourselves  awhile  upon  the  plea- 
sant im^%  of  our  proselyte,  Mr.  President 
told  meishcn^ldbe  his  stranger  at  the  next 
raght's  club;  where  we  were  no  mner 
come,  and  pipes  brougiht,  but  Mr.  Presi- 
dent began  a  harangue  upon  your  introduc- 
tion  to  my  epistle,  setting  ^<**^^^^  ^^"* 
volubili^  c*  speech,  than  strength  of  rea- 
son, «*Tnat  a  speculation  of  thfa  nature  wsia 
what  had  been  long  and  much  wanted;  Mid 
that  he  doubted  not  but  it  would  be  of  m- 
estimable  value  to  the  public.  In  reconciling 
even  of  bodies  and  souls;  hi  composuie  and 
quieting  the  minds  of  men  under  all  cor- 
poral redundancies,  deficiencies,  and  irre- 
gularities whatsoever;  and  makmg  every 
one  at  down  content  in  his  own  aircass, 
thou^  it  were  not  perhaps  so  mathemati- 
cally put  together  as  he  could  wish.     And 
agam,  "How  that  for  want  of  a  due  con- 
Mderation  of  what  you  first  advance,  viz. 
That  our  faces  are  not  of  our  own  choojmg, 
people  had  been  transported  beyond  aU 
TOod  breeding,  and  hurried  themselves  mto 
unaccountable  and  fatal  extravmncies;  as 
how  many  impiurtial  looking-dasses  had 
been  censured  and  calumniated,  nay,  mid 
sometimes  shivered  into  ten  thonsand  splin- 
ters, only  for  a  fair  representatwm  of  the 
truth?  How  many  head-strings  and  pu^[> 
had  been  made  accessary,  and  actually  for- 
fdted,  only  because  folks  must  needs  ouar- 
rel  with  thdr  own  shadows?  And  who, 
continues  he,  "but  is  deeply  sensible,  th^ 
one  great  source  of  the  uneaaness  and 
misery  of  human  life,  especially  among^ 
those  of  distinction,  arises  from  nolhmg  in 
the  world  else,  but  too  severe  a  contempla^ 
tion  of  an  indefeasible  contexture  of  our  ex- 
ternal parts,  or  certain  natural  and  hnind- 
ble  dispositions  to  be  fat  or  lean?  when  a 
littie  more  of  Mr.  Spectator's  philosophy 
would  take  off  all  this.    In  the  mean  tunc 
let  them  observe,  that  there  is  not  otc  of 


*  Mm.  Sfectatok,— Your  making  public 
tl»  late  trouble  I  gave  you,  yon  wffl  fold  to 
have  been  the  occaaon  of  tUa.  Whoshould 
I  meet  at  the  coffee-house  door  the  other 
iriS^  bat  my  old  friend  Mr.  President!  I 
saw  aoeaewhat  had  pleased  him;  and  as 
toon  as  he  had  cast  his  eye  upon  me,  "Oho, 
doctor,  rare  news  from  London,"  says  he; 
"the  Spectator  has  made  honourable  men- 
tion cf  ue  dub  (man»)  aad  published  to  the 


thdr  grievances  of  this  sort,  but  pa;hap8, 
in  some  ages  of  the  worW,  has  been  mgnly 
fa  vogue,  and  may  be  so  agmn;  nay,  m  some 
country  or  other,  ten  to  one,  is  so  at  this  day. 
My  Lady  Ample  is  the  most  miserable 
woman  m  the  worid,  purdy  of  h«r  own 
makfag.  She  even  grudges  herself  m^ 
and  <Mik,  for  feat  she  should  Anve  by 
tiiem;  and  is  constantiy  crying  out,  "  In  a 
quarter  of  a  year  more  I  shall  be  quite  ont 
3f  all  mamiCT  of  Aape!"  Now  the  lady's 
misfortune  seems  to  he  only  thivthat  die 
is  planted  fa  a  wrong  soil;  forgobuttodie 
other  side  of  the  water,  it  is  a  jest  at  Haer- 
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len  to  talk  q£  a  ahapc  under  daiitoffi  none. 
Tbcae  wise  traders  regulate  tS^  beauties 
m  ther  do  their  butter*  by  the  pound;  and 
MiaB  CrQi8»  when  the  fint  arnved  in  the 
Low  Coandie%  waa  tiot  computed  to  bt  bo 
fcandrnwae  as  Madam  Van  Brisket  by  near 
half  a  ton.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is 
'Sq[uire  Lath,  a  proper  gentleBian  of  fifteen 
knidred  pounds  per  araiuoi,  as  well  as  of 
an  unblamable  me  and  conversation;  yet 
vould  I  not  be  the  squire  for  half  his  estate; 
Idt  if  it  was  as  much  more,  he  would  fredy 
port  with  it  all  for  a  pair  ef  legs  to  his 
iMBd.  Whereas  in  the  rdgn  of  our  first 
Sdward,  of  ^orious  memory,  nothing  more 
SMdl^than  a  brace  of  your  fine  taper  sup- 
Smters;  and  his  majesty,  without  an  inch 
of  calf,  managed  alfotrsm  peaceorwaras 
Haudabty  as  the  bravest  and  most  politic  of 
^tts  aooestors;  and  was  as  terrible  to  his 
vcaghboan  under  the  royid  name  of  Long- 
ahanks,  as  Cceor  de  Lion  to  the  Saracens 
before  him.  If  we  look  further  back  into 
hiitary,  we  shall  find  that  Alexander  the 
Oveat  wore  his  head  a  little  over  the 
aeft  shoulder,  and  then  not  a  soid  stirred 
xmt  tin  he  had  adjusted  his  neck-bone;  the 
^rtiole  nobilitv  addressed  the  prince  and 
«ach  other  obliqndy,  and  all  matters  of  im- 
IWfffire  were  concerted  and  carried  on  in 
Ibe  Mbcedonian  court,  with  their  polls  on 
4ne  side*  For  about  the  first  centmr,  no- 
Ihiai^  made  more  noise  in  the  world  than 
RoflMD  noses,  and  then  not  a  word  of  them 
tiU  they  revived  again  in  eiA^-eiffht* 
Vim  is  it  so  verv  tong  smce  Richara  the 
TbM  set  i4>  half  the  backs  of  &e  natkn; 
mad  hkh  shoidders,  as  well  as  high  noses, 
•wcjettie  top  of  the  fashion.  But  to  come 
<D  oai'sclvcB,  gentlemen,  tiiough  I  find  by 
■If  quqoenmal  observations,  that  we  shall 
news*  get  ladies  enottn^  to  make  a  party  in 
<mr  own  country,  yet  nftigfat  we  meet  with 
iMlter  sncccst  among  some  of  our  allies. 
And  what  think  yon  if  our  board  sat  for  a 
Datch  piece?  Truly  I  am  of  opinion,  that 
as  odd  as  we  appear  in  flesh  and  blood,  we 
4KNdd  be  no  snch  strange  things  in  meazo- 
tinta  But  thb  project  may  rest  till  our 
number  is  complete;  and  this  being  our 
dection  mg^t,  give  me  leave  to  propose 
Mr.  Spectator.  You  see  his  hiclmations, 
and  pcmaps  we  may  not  have  his  fellow." 
^rfonna  meet  of  them  (as  is  usual  m  all 
inch  cases)  were  prepared;  but  one  of  the 
aeiHors  fwhomby  theby  Mr.  President  had 
taken  all  Uiis  pains  to  bring  over)  sat  stOl, 
and  coddng  his  chin,  which  seined  only 
to  be  levelled  at  his  nose,  very  gravdy  de- 
clared,«« That  m  case  he  had  h^  suffiEcient 
knawfaAp  of  yon,  no  man  should  have  been 
more  wil&ng  to  have  served  you;  but  that 
he*  for  his  part,  had  always  had  regard  to 
hia  own  rannscience,  as  wdl  as  other  peo- 
ple's merit;  and  he  did  not  know  but  that 
yoo  might  be  a  handsome  fellow;  for  as  for 


•  Dnrdra  is  kit  |Uim  to  bit  utadaUoa  of  Viriil, 
caand  iBMM  to  «•  nmieBted  wim  t  iMDan  BOM,  is 
«BiV<aMMt  lo  Sag  WUttui  m 


your  own  ceftificate^  H  waa  every  body^ 
business  to  speak  for  themselves.'*  Mr, 
President immediatalyjretQrted,  "A hand- 
some fellow!  why  he  is  a  wit.  Sin  and  you 
know  the  proverb:"  and  to  ease  the  old 
eentleman  of  his  scruples,  cried,  **  That 
for  matter  of  merit  it  was  all  one,  vx>u  mig^t 
wear  a  mask."  This  threw  him  into  a 
pause,  and  he  looked  desirous  of  three  days 
to  consider  on  it;  but  Mr.  President  im- 
proved the  thought,  and  foUowed  him  up 
with  an  old  story,  ♦*  That  wits  were  privi- 
leged to  wear  wnat  i^asks  they  pleased  in 
aU  ages;  and  that  a  visard  had  been  the 
constant  crown  of  their  labours,  which  was 
generally  presented  them  by  the  hand  of 
some  sa^,  and  sometimes  of  Apollo  him* 
sdf  i"  for  the  tnith  of  which  he  appealed  to 
the  frontispiece  of  several  books,  and  par- 
ticulariy  to  the  English  Juvenal,  to  which 
he  referred  him;  and  enly  added,  **That 
such  authors  were  the  Larvati,  or  Larva 
donati  of  the  andents."  This  cleared  up 
all,  and  in  the  conclusion  you  were  chose 
probationer;  and  Mr.  President  put  round 
your  health  as  such,  protesting,  **That 
though  indeed  he  talked  of  a  viziud,  he  did 
not  believe  aU  the  while  you  had  any  more 
occasion  for  it  than  the  cat-a-tnountain;"  so 
that  all  you  have  to  do  now  is  to  pay  your 
fees,  which  are  here  very  reasonaUe,  if 


and  upon  the  same  I  beg  you  to  accept  ot 
the  congratulation  of^  Sir, 

*  Your  obliged  humble  servant, 
'Oxford,  March  21,'  'A.  C 

R. 


Now  33.]        Saturday,  jifirU  7,  1711. 

Ferridoi  fecam  puer,  et  tohitia 
OrsUe  sonii,  propereniowe  njrmpto 
El  panun  eomu  aiiie  te  jaTeataa, 

MereuriiuqiM.  Un.  Lib.  L  Od.  ux.  S. 

The  graces  wltb  their  aoaee  oakwe'd: 
The  njrmplH  their  beautiet  all  ejqioe'd ; 

FroB  erenr  •pring,  and  every  plain; 
njr  poir^ifyij,  hot.  and  winged  boy; 
And  jrooth,  that's  daU  withool  tlqr  Jay; 

And  Meraury  oompoee  tliy  train.  Crttk, 

A  FSiEVD  of  mine  has  two  daughters^ 
whom  I  will  call  Lxtitia  and  Daphne;  the 
fntner  is  one  of  the  greatest  beauties  dr  the 
age  hi  which  she  lives,  the  latter  no  way 
remarkable  for  any  charms  in  her  person. 
Upon  this  one  circumstance  of  their  out- 
ward form,  the  good  and  ill  of  their  life 
seemstotum.  Lastitia  has  not, from  her 
very  childhood,  heard  any  thh^  else  bat 
commendations  of  her  features  and  com** 
plexion,  by  which  means  she  is  no  other 
than  nature  made  her,  a  venr  beautiful  out^ 
side.  The  consdousness  of  her  charms  has 
rendered  her  insupportahly  vain  and  inso- 
lent towards  all  who  have  to  do  with  her* 
Daphne,  who  was  almost  twoity  before  one 
dvu  thing  had  been  said  to  her,  found  her- 
sdf  obliged  to  ao|uirt  soma  aocomplid& 
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ments  to  make  up  for  the  want  of  those 
attractions  which  she  saw  in  her  sister. 
Poor  Daphne  was  seldom  submitted  to  in  a 
debate  wnerein  she  was  concerned;  her  dis- 
course had  nothing  to  recommend  it  but  the 
good  sense  of  it,  and  she  was  always  under 
a  necessity  to  have  very  well  considered 
what  she  was  to  say  before  she  uttered  it; 
while  Laetitia  was  listened  to  with  partiality, 
and  approbation  sat  in  the  countenances  of 
those  she  conversed  with,  before  she  com- 
municated what  she  had  to  say.  These 
causes  have  produced  suitable  effects,  and 
Lctitia  is  as  insipid  a  companion  as  Daphne 
is  an  i^reeable  one.  Lxtitia,  confident  of 
fiivour,  has  studied  no  arts  to  please;  Daph- 
ne, d^pairing  of  any  ih^linadon  towards 
h^  person,  has  depended  whcdly  on  her 
merit.  Letitia  has  always  something  in  her 
air  that  is  sullen,  grave,  and  disconsolate. 
Daphne  has  a  countenance  that  appears 
cheerful,  open,  and  unconc^ned.  A  young 
gentleman  saw  Lxtitia  this  winter  at  a 
play,  and  became  her  captive.  His  fortune 
was  such,  that  he  wanted  very  little  intro- 
duction to  speak  his  sentiments  to  her  fa- 
ther. The  lover  was  admitted  with  the 
utmost  freedom  into  the  family,  where  a 
oonstrained  behaviour,  severe  looks,  and 
distant  civilities,  were  the  highest  favours 
he  could  obtain  of  Lstitia;  while  Daphne 
used  him  with  the  good  humour,  familiarity, 
and  innocence  of  a  sister:  insomuch  that  he 
would  cften  say  to  her,  'Dear  Daphne, 
wert  thou  but  as  handsome  as  Lsetitia. '— — 
She  received  such  lan^age  with  that  in- 
genuous and  pleasinff  mirth,  which  is  natu- 
ral to  a  woman  withdut  design.  He  still 
sighed  in  vain  for  Lxtitia,  but  found  cer- 
tam  relief  in  the  ^;reeable  conversation  of 
Daphne.  At  length,  heartily  tired  with 
the  haught}r  impertinence  of  Laetitia,  and 
charmedf  with  the  repeated  instances  of 
good-humour  he  had  observed  in  Daphne, 
he  one  day  told  the  latter,  that  he  had 
something  to  say  to  her  he  hoped  she  would 
be  pleased  with— 'Faith,  Daphne,'  con- 
tinued he,  'I  am  in  love  with  thee,  and 
despise  thv  sister  sincerely.'  The  manner 
of  his  declaring  himself,  gave  his  mistress 
occasion  for  a  very  hearty  laughter.  •  Nay,' 
WKfB  he,  *  I  knew  you  would  laugh  at  me, 
bvtIwiUaskyour&ther.'  He  did  so;  the 
faither  recdvea  his  intdligence  with  no  less 
ioy  than  surprise,  and  was  verjr  dad  he 
had  now  no  care  IdEt  but  for  his  oeauty, 
which  he  thought  he  could  carry  to  martLet 
ait  his  Idsore.  I  do  not  know  any  thine  that 
has  pleased  me  so  much  a  ereat  whUe,  as 
this  conquest  ci  my  friend  Daphne's.  All 
her  acquaintance  congratulate  her  upon  her 
chance-medley,  and  uak^h  at  that  premedi- 
tating murderer  her  sister.  As  it  is  an 
argument  of  a  light  mind,  to  think  the 
worse  of  ourselves  for  the  imperfections  of 
our  persons,  it  is  equally  below  us  to  value 
ourselves  upon  the  advantages  of  them. 
The  female  world  seem  to  be  almost  incor- 
rigibly gone  astray  in  this  partioilar;  fior 
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which  reason  I  shall  recommend  the  fbl- 
lowing  extract  out  of  a  friend's  letter  to  the 
professed  beauties,  who  are  a  people  almost 
as  unsnffen^le  as  the  professed  wits. 

'  Monsieur  St  Evremond  has  conduded 
one  of  his  essays  with  affirming,  that  the 
last  righs  of  a  handsome  woman  are  not  so 
much  for  the  loss  of  her  life,  as  of  her 
beauty.  Perhaps  this  raillery  is  pursued 
too  far,  yet  it  is  turned  upon  a  very  obvious 
remark,  that  woman's  strongest  passion  is' 
for  her  own  beauty,  and  that  she  values  it 
as  her  favourite  distinction.  ^From  hence  it 
is  that  all  arts,  which  pretend  to  improve' 
or  preserve  it,  meet  with  so  general  a  re- 
ceiKion  among  the  sex.  To  say  nothing  of 
many  false  hdps  and  contraband  wares  of 
beauty,  which  are  daily  vended  in  this  great 
mart,  there  is  not  a  maiden  gentiewoman 
of  a  good  family,  in  any  county  of  South 
Britain,  who  has  not  heard  of  the  viitues  <# 
May-dew,  or  is  unfurnished  with  some  re- 
ceipt or  other  in  fovOur  of  her  complexion; 
ana  I  have  known  a  phyncian  of  learning 
and  sense,  after  eight  years  stud^  in  the 
univeraty,  and  a  course  of  travels  mto  most 
countries  of  Europe,  owe  the  first  rairin^ 
of  his  fortune  to  a  cosmetic  wash. 

*  This  has  given  me  occasion  to  consider 
how  so  universal  a  disposition  in  woman- 
kind, which  springs  from  a  laudable  mo- 
tive, the  desire  of  plea»ng,  and  proceeds 
upon  an  opinion,  not  altogether  groundless, 
that  nature  may  be  helped  by  art,  may  be 
turned  to  their  advantage.  And,  methinks, 
it  would  be  an  acceptable  service  to  take 
them  out  of  the  hanos  of  (packs  and  pre- 
tenders, and  to  prevent  their  imposing  upon 
themselves,  by  discovering  to  them  the 
true  secret  and  art  of  improving  beauty. 

*  In  order  to  do  this,  before  f  touch  upon 
it  directiy,  it  will  be  necessary  to  lay  down 
a  few  preUminary  maxims,  viz. 

*  That  no  woman  can  be  handsome  by 
the  force  of  features  alone,  any  more  than 
she  can  be  witty  only  by  the  help  of  * 
speech. 

*  That  pride  destroys  all  symmetry  and 
grace,  and  affectation  is  a  more  terrible 
enemy  to  fine  faces  than  the  small-pox. 

'That  no  woman  is  capable  of  being 
beautifol,  who  is  not  incapable  of  being 
false. 

'  And,  That  what  would  be  odious  in  a 
friend^  is  defiormity  in  a  mistress. 

*  From  these  few  principles,  thus  liud 
down,  it  will  be  easy  to  prove,  that  the  true  ' 
art  of  assisting  beauty  connsts  in  embellish- 
ing the  wh(de  person  by  the  proper  orna- 
ments of  virtuous  and  commendable  quali- 
ties. By  this  help  alone  it  is,  that  those  ^ 
who  are  the  favourite  woric  of  nature,  or, 
as  Mr.  Dryden  expresses  it,  the  porcelain 
clay  of  human  kina,  become  animated,  and 
are  in  a  capacity  of  exerting  their  charms; 
and  those  who  seem  to  have  been  nc«^lect- 
ed  by  her,  like  models  wrought  in  haste, 
are  capable  in  a  g^reat  measure  of  fioishing 
what  she  has  left  imperfect 
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It  i8»  metfaiii]ra»  a  low  and  degrading  I  diviaons,  not  only  of  this  great  city,  but  of 
'  '    "  **'  the  whole  kingdom.    My  readers  too  have 

the  satisfaction  to  find  that  there  is  no  rank 
or  degrees  among  them  who  have  not  their 
representative  in  this  club,  and  that  there 
is  always  somebody  present  who  will  take 
care  of  their  respective  interests,  that  no* 
thing  may  be  written  or  published  to  die 
prejudice  or  infringement  of  their  just 
rights  and  privileges. 

I  last  night  sat  very  late  in  company  with 
this  select  body  of  fnends,  who  entertained 
me  with  several  remarks  which  they  and 
others  had  made  upon  these  my  specula- 
tions, as  also  with  the  various  success  which 
they  had  met  with  among  their  seversil 
ranks  and  degrees  of  readers.  Will  Honey- 
comb tdd  me,  in  the  softest  manner  he 
could  that  there  were  some  ladies  (but  for 
yonr  comfort,  says  Will,  they  are  not  those 
of  the  most  wit)  that  were  oiSended  at  the 
liberties  I  had  taken  with  the  opera  and 
Uie  puppet-show;  that  some  of  them  were 
likewise  very  much  surprised,  that  I  should 
think  such  serious  points  as  the  dress  and 
equipage  of  persons  of  quality,  proper  sub- 
jects for  raillery. 

He  was  going  on  when  Sir  Andrew  Free* 
port  bcx>k  him  up  short,  and  told  him  that 
the  papers  he  hinted  at,  had  done  great 
good  in  the  city,  and  that  all  their  wivea 
and  daughters  were  the  better  for  them; 
and  further  added,  that  the  whole  city 
thought  themsdves  very  much  obliged  to 
me  tor  declaring  my  generous  intentions  to 
scourge  vice  and  foUy  as  they  appear  in  a 
multitude,  without  condescending  to  be  a 
publisherof  particular  intrigues  and  cuck- 
(ddoms.  *In  short,'  says  Sir  Andrew,  'if 
you  avoid  that  foolish  beaten  road  of  fall- 
mg  upon  aldermen  and  citizens,  and  employ 
your  pen  upon  the  vanity  and  luxury  of 
courts,  your  paper  must  needs  be  of  gene- 
ral use. 

Upon  this  my  friend  the  Templar  told 
Sir  Andrew,  that  he  wondered  to  hear  a 
man  of  his  sense  talk  after  that  manner; 
that  the  city  had  always  been  the  province 
for  satire,  and  that  the  wits  of  King 
Charles's  time  jested  upon  nothing  else 
during  his  whc^  reign.  He  then  showed, 
by  the  example  of  Horace,  Juvenal,  Boi- 
lean,  and  the  best  writers  of  every  age, 
that  the  follies  of  the  stage  and  court  had 
never  been  accounted  too  sacred  for  ridi- 
cule, how  great  soever  the  persons  might 
be  that  patronized  them.  'But  after  all/ 
says  he,  *  I  think  your  raillery  has  made,  too 
great  an  excursion,  in  attacking  several  per- 
sons of  the  inns  of  court;  and  I  do  not  be- 
lieve you  can  show  me  any  precedent  £or 
your  oehaviour  in  that  particular. ' 

My  good  friend,  Sir  Roger  de  Coveriy, 
who  had  said  nothing  all  this  while,  becan 
Ms  speech  with  a  Pish!  and  told  us,  that 
he  wondered  to  see  so  many  men  of  sense, 
so  very  serious  upon  fooleries.  *  Let  our. 
good  friend,'  say*  he,  '  attack  every  one 
that  deserves  it;  I  would  only  advise  ytii. 


idea,  of  that  sex,  which  was  created  to  re- 
fine the  joys,  and  soften  the  cares  of  hu- 
manity, by  the  most  agreeable  participa- 
tion, to  consider  them  merely  as  objects  of 
si^t  This  is  abridging  them  of  their  no^ 
tmral  extent  of  power,  to  put  them  i^pon  a 
level  with  thdr  pictures  at  Kneller's.  How 
nrach  nobler  is  the  contemplation  of  beau- 
ty, hdghtened  by  virtue,  and  commanding 
our  esteem  and  love,  whilst  it  draws  our 
observation!  How  faint  and  spiritless  are 
the  charms  of  a  coquette,  when  compared 
with  the  real  lovehness  of  Sophronia  s  in- 
nocence, piety,  good-humour,  and  truth; 
▼htues  which  aokl  a  new  softness  to  her 
sex,  and  even  beautify  her  beauty!  That 
agreeableness  which  must  otherwise  have 
appeared  no  Vm^r  m  the  modest  virgin,  is 
now  preserved  m  the  tender  mother,  ihe 
pmdent  friend,  and  the  faithful  wife.  Co- 
kxvs  artfully  spread  upon  canvass  may  en- 
tertain the  eye,  but  not  affect  the  heart; 
and  she  who  takes  no  cai«  to  add  to  the  nar 
tural  graces  of  her  person  any  excelling 
qualities,  may  be  allowed  still  to  amuse,  as 
a  pictore,  but  not  to  triumph  as  a  beauty. 

•  When  Adam  is  introduced  by  Milton, 
describing  Eve  in  Paradise,  ana  relating 
to  the  angel  the  impresrions  he  felt  upon 
seeing  ber  at  her  first  creation,  he  does  not 
reproent  her  like  a  Grecian  Venus,  by  her 
shape  or  features,  but  by  the  lustre  of  her 
miiia  which  shone  in  them,  and  gave  them 
their  power  of  charming: 

**Graee  was  in  all  ber  tteps,  beav'n  in  her  eye, 
In  an  tav  festorea  dignity  and  love  r 

'Without  this  irradiating  power,  the 
proudest  fidr-one  ought  to  know,  whatever 
her  gjass  may  tell  her  to  the  contrary,  that 
her  most  perfect  features  are  imintormed 
and  dead. 

•  I  cannot  better  close  this  moral,  than 
by  a  short  epitaph  written  by  Ben  Jonson 
with  a  spirit  which  nothing  could  inspire 
hot  such  an  object  as  I  have  been  de- 
scribing. 

•*  Underneath  this  atone  doth  lie 
Aa  mneb  Tirtoe  aa  eouM  die ; 
Whidi  when  alive  did  vigoiir  give 
iy>  aa  maehbematy  aa  eould  live." 

•  I  am.  Sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 
R.  'R.  B.' 


liaSi.]    M(mday,jffiril9,1711. 


OogHtiaaMealiaaiiniliaftn 

Jhv.  Sat  rv.  159. 

Aoaifoltaiikina  the  leopard  doea  refrain.    TaU. 

The  chib  of  which  I  am  a  member,  is 
Tery  Ind^  composed  of  such  persons  as 
are  enga^  in  different  ways  of  life,  and 
deputed  as  it  were  out  of  the  most  conspi- 
cuoos  classes  of  mankind.  By  this  means 
I  am  furnished  with  the  greatest  variety  of 
hints  aiid  materials,  and  Know  every  thing 
that  panes  in  ^tut  different  quarters  and 
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Mr.  Spectator,*  applying  luroself  to  me, 
*  to  take  care  how  you  meddle  with  coun- 
try squires.  They  are  the  ornaments  of 
the  English  nation;  men  of  good  heads  and 
sound  bodies!  and,  let  me  tell  you,  some 
of  them' take  it  ill  of  ^ou,  that  you  mention 
fox-hunters  with  so  httle  resp^' 

Captain  Sentrv  spc^e  verjr  sparingly  on 
this  occasion.  What  he^said  was  my  to 
commend  my  prudence  in  not  touching 
upon  the  army,  and  advised  me  to  contfaiue 
to  act  discreetly  in  that  point 

But  by  this  time  I  found  every  subject  of 
fliy  speculations  was  taken  away  from  me, 
by  one  or  other  of  the  club:  and  began  to 
think  mysdf  in  the  condition  of  the  good 
man  that  had  one  wife  who  toc^  a  ^dike 
to  his  grev  hairs,  and  another  to  his  black, 
till  by  their  picking  out  what  each  of  them 
had  an  aversion  to,  they  left  his  head  alto- 
gether bald  and  na^ed. 

While  I  was  thus  musing  with  myself, 
my  worthy  friend  the  clergyman,  who, 
venr  luckily  for  me,  was  at  the  club  that 
nignt,  undertook  my  cause.  He  told  us, 
that  he  wondered  any  order  of  persons 
should  think  themselves  too  considerable  to 
be  advised.  That  it  was  not  quality,  but 
innocence,  which,  exempted  men  from  re- 
proof That  vice  and  foUy  ought  to  be  at- 
tacked wherever  they  coiud  be  met  with, 
and  especially  when  they  were  placed  in 
high  and  conspicuous  stations  of  life.  He 
Airther  added,  that  my  paper  would  only 
serve  to  aggravate  the  puns  of  poverty,  if 
it  chiefly  exposed  those  who  are  already 
depressed,  and  in  some  measure  turned  into 
ridicule,  by  the  meanness  of  their  conditions 
and  circumstances.  He  afterwards  pro- 
ceeded to  take  notice  of  the  great  use  this 
gaper  might  be  of  to  the  public  bjr  repre- 
ending  those  vices  which  are  too  trivial  for 
the  chastisement  of  the  law,  and  too  fantas- 
tical for  the  cognizance  of  the  pulpit  He 
then  advised  me  to  prosecute  my  under- 
taking with  cheerfulness,  and  assured  me, 
that  whoever  might  be  displeased  with  me, 
I  should  be  approved  by  all  those  whose 
praises  do  honour  to  the  persons  on  whoii\ 
they  are  bestowed. 

The  whole  club  pay  a  particular  defer- 
ence to  the  discourse  of  this  gentleman,  and 
mte  drawn  into  what  he  says,  as  much  by 
the  candid  ingenuous  manner  with  which 
he  delivers  himself,  as  by  the  strength  of 
argument  and  force  of  reason  which  he 
makes  use  o£  Will  Honeycomb  imme- 
diately agreed  that  what  he  had  said  was 
right;  and  that,  for  his  part,  he  would  not 
inmst  upon  the  quarter  which  he  had  de- 
manded for  the  ladies.  Sir  Andrew  gare 
np  the  city  with  the  same  franluiess.  The 
Templar  would  not  stand  out,  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  Sir  Roger  and  the  Captain;  who 
all  agreed  that  I  should  be  at  liberty  to 
carry  the  war  into  what  quarter  I  pleased; 
provided  I  continued  to  combat  with  cri- 
mitials  m  a  body,  and  to  assault  the  vice 
wttbout  hurting  ttke  person. 


This  dd>ate,  which  was  held  for  the  cood 
of  mankind,  put  me  in  mind  of  that  wnich 
the  Roman  triumvirate  were  formeriy  en- 
gaged in  for  their  destniction.  Every  man 
at  first  stood  hard  for  his  friend,  till  th^ 
found  that  by  this  means  they  should  spou 
their  proscription;  and  at  length,  making 
a  sacrifice  of  all  their  acquiuntance  and  r^ 
lations,  ftunidied  out  a  very  decent  exe- 
cution. 

Havingthus taken  my  resolution  to  march 
on  boldly  in  the  cause  of  virtue  and  good 
sense,  and  to  annoy  thdr  adversaries  in 
whatever  degree  or  rank  of  men  they  ina|r 
be  found,  I  shall  be  deaf  for  the  foture  to 
all  the  remonstrances  that  shall  be  made  to 
me  on  this  account  If  Punch  grows  ex- 
travagant, I  shall  reprimand  him  very  free* 
ly:  if  the  stage  becomes  a  nursery  of  foUy 
and  impertinence,  I  shall  not  be  afraid  to 
animadvert  upon  it  In  short,  if  I  meet 
with  any  thing  In  city,  court  or  country, 
that  shocks  modesty  or  good  manners,  I 
shall  use  my  utmost  endeavours  to  make 
an  example  of  it  I  must,  however,  entreat 
every  particular  person  who  does  me  the 
honour  to  be  a  reader  of  this  papcTf  never  to 
think  himself,  or  any  one  of  his  friends  or 
enemies,  aimed  at  in  what  is  said;  for  I 
promise  him,  never  to  draw  a  faulty  cha- 
racter which  does  not  fit  at  least  a  thousaad 
people,  or  to  publish  a  sinrie  pi^r,  that  la 
not  written  in  the  siririt  of  oenevolence,  and 
with  a  love  of  mankind.  C. 


Na  35.]     Tuesday,  jipril  10,  1711. 

RlniMptorMiaepCiorMilUait.  MktC 

NotlUoff  fo  IbolMi  M  tlw  iMgli  of  flxtli. 

Among  all  kinds  of  writing,  there  is  none 
in  whidi  authors  are  more  apt  to  miscarry 
than  in  works  of  humour,  as  there  is  none 
in  which  they  are  more  ambitious  to  exceL 
It  is  not  an  imagination  that  teems  with  mon- 
sters, a  head  that  b  filled  with  extravagant 
conceptions,  which  is  capable  of  fumisning 
the  worid  with  diversions  of  this  nature: 
and  yet,  if  we  look  into  the  productions  of 
several  writers,  who  set  up  for  men  of 
humour,  what  wild  irreeular  fancies,  what 
unnatural  distortions  of  thought,  do  we  meet 
with?  If  they  speak  nonsense,  they  bdieve 
they  are  talking  humour,  and  when  they 
have  drawn  together  a  scheme  of  absurd 
inconsistent  ideas,  they  are  not  able  to  read 
it  over  to  themselves  without  laughinj;. 
These  poor  gentlemen  endeavour  to  spun 
themselves  the  reputation  of  wits  and  hu- 
mourists, bv  such  monstrous  conceits  as  al- 
most qualify  them  for  Bedlam;  not  consi- 
dering that  numour  should  always  lie  under . 
the  check  of  reason,  and  that  it  requires  the 
direction  of  the  nicest  jud^ent^  by  so  much, 
the  more  as  it  indulges  itself  in  the  most 
boundless  freedoms.  There  is  a  kind  of 
nature  that  is  to  be  observed  in  this  sort  of 
compositions,  as  well  as  in  all  other;  and  a 
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oeftafai  Teg«hiit]r  of  thought  which  orot 
dsoorer  the  writer  to  be  a  man  of  sense,  at 
the  mate  time  that  he  appears  altog;ether 
metk  up  to  caprice.  For  my  part,  when  I 
%ad  the  deUrioos  mirth  of  an  anakilful  au- 
thor, I  cannot  be  so  barfoaToas  as  to  divert 
nyaelf  whh  it,  but  am  rather  apt  tO'  pSty 
the  man,  than  to  laugh  at  any  thing  he 
writeSb 

The  deceased  Mr.  Shadwell,  who  had 
himsdf  a  great  deal  of  the  talent  which  I 
am  treating  of,  represents  an  empty  rake,  in 
one  of  his  plays,  as  very  much  surprised  to 
hear  one  say,  that  breaking  of  windows  was 
iwt  humour;  and  I  quesdon  not  but  several 
£ngBsh  readers  will  be  as  much  startled  to 
hear  me  affirm,  that  many  of  those  ravine 
incoherent  pieces,  which  are  often  spread 
among  us  under  odd  chimerical  titles,  are 
rather  the  offsprings  of  a  distempered  bndn 
than  works  of  humour. 

It  IS  indeed  much  easier  to  describe  what 
is  not  humour,  than  what  is;  and  very  dif- 
ficult to  define  it  otherwise  than  as  Cowley 
lias  done  wit,  by  negatives.  Were  I  to  give 

Xiwn  notions  of  it,  I  would  deliver  them 
Plato^  manner,  in  a  kirid  of  allegory, 
and  by  supposing  Humour  to  be  a  person, 
dedaceto him  allhis quaUfications,  accord- 
ing to  the  followihg  gaiealogy.  Truth  was 
the  founder  of  the  rainily,  and  the  father  of 
Good  Sense.  Good  Sesise  was  the  father 
of  Wit,  who  married  a  lady  of  collateral 
Kne  caUed  Mirth,  by  whom  he  had  issue 
Humour.  Humour  therefore  being  the 
youngest  of  this  illustrious  family,  and  de- 
scended from  parents  of  such  diiferent  dis- 
poations,  is  vetj  various  and  unequal  in  his 
temper;  sometime^  you  see  him  putting  on 
S^ve  looks  and  a  solemn  habit,  sometimes 
airy  in  his  behaviour  and  fantastic  in  his 
dress;  insomuch  that  at  different  times  he 
appears  as  serious  as  a  judge,  and  as  jocu- 
ho'  as  a  Merry* Andrew.  But  as  he  has  a 
great  deal  of  the  mother  in  his  constitution, 
whatever  mood  he  is  in,  he  never  fwls  to 
make  his  conmany  laugh. 

But  ance  Aere  is  an  impostor  abroad, 
who  takes  upon  hhn  the  name  of  this  young 
gentleman,  and  would  willingly  pass  for 
mm  in  the  worid,  to  the  end  that  well- 
meaning  persons  may  not  be  imposed  upon 
by  chesSs,  I  would  desire  nay  readers,  when 
they  meet  with  this  pretender,  to  look  into 
bis  parents^,  and  to  examine  him  strictly, 
ii^bether  or  no  he  be  remotely  alUed  to 
Truth,  and  lineally  descended  from  Good 
Sense;  if  not,  they  may  conclude  him  a 
counterfeit.  They  may  likewise  distin- 
guish him  by  a  loud  and  excessive  laughter, 
in  which  he  seldom  gets  his  company  to 
join  with  him.  For  as  True  Humour  ge- 
nerally looks  serious,  while  every  body 
laughs  about  him;  False  Humour  is  always 
langlung,^  whilst  everybody  about  him  looks 
senoas.  I  iball  only  add,  if  he  has  not  in 
him  a  mixture  of  bcih  psu-ents.  that  is,  if 
he  would  pass  for  the  offsprine  of  Wit  with- 
out Mirth,  or  Mh^  wlttout  wit,  you  may 
9 


conclwla  him  to  be  ahogether  spuviotts  and 
a  cheat. 

The  impostor  of  whom  I  am  speaking, 
descends  originally  from  Falsehood,  who 
was  the  mother  of  Nonseoie,  who  was 
brought  to  bed  of  a  son  called  Frenzy,  who 
mamed  one  of  the  daughters  of  Folly,  com- 
monly known  by  the  name  of  Lau^nter,  aa 
whom  he  begot  that  monstrous  in&nt  of 
which  I  have  been  speaking.    I  shall  set 
down  at  length  the  genealogical  table  of 
False  Humour,  and,  at  the  same  time,  plaice 
under  it  the  genealogy  of  True  Humour, 
that  the  reader  may  at  one  view  bdiold, 
their  different  pedigrees  and  relations: 
•  Falsehood. 
Nonsense. 
Frenzy.^— —Laughter. 
Fadse  Humour. 

Truth. 
Good  Sense. 

Wit ^Mirth. 

Humour. 

I  might  extend  the  allegpory,  by  mentioo^ 
ing  several  of  the  children  of  False  Humour, 
who  are  more  in  number  thah  the  sands  of 
the  sea,  and  might  in  particuUr  enumerate 
the  many  sons  and  daughters  which  he  has 
begot  in  this  island.  But  as  this  would  be 
a  very  invidious  task,  I  shall  only  observe 
in  general,  that  False  Humour  differs  from 
the  True,  as  a'  monkey  does  from  a  man. 

First  of  all.  He  is  exceecUng^y  giv^i  to 
little  apish  tricks  and  buffooneries. 

Secondly,  He  so  much  delists  in  rai- 
mickry,  that  it  is  all  one  to  hmi  whether 
he  exposes  by  it  vice  and  folly ,  luxury  and 
avarice;  or  oa  the  contrary,  virtue  and 
wisdom,  pain  and  poverty. 

Thirdly,  He  is  wonderfully  unlucky,  in- 
somuch tnat  he  will  bite  the  hand  that  feeds 
him,  and  endeavour  to  ridicule  both  friends 
and  foes  indifferently.  For  having  but  small . 
talents,  he  must  be  merry  where  he  can, 
not  where  he  should. 

Fourthly,  Bein^  entirely  void  of  reason, 
he  pursues  no  point,  either  of  morality  or 
instruction,  but  is  ludicrous  only  for  the 
sake  of  being  so. 

Fifthly,  Being  incapable  of  any  thii^  but 
mock  representations,  his  ridicule  is  al- 
ways personal,  and  dmed  at  the  vicious 
man,  or  the  writer;  not  at  the  vice,  or  the 
writing. 

I  have  here  only  pointied  at  the  whole 
species  of  false  humourists;  but  as  one  of 
my  principal  designs  in  this  paper  is  to 
beat  down  that  malignant  spirit,  which 
discovers  itself  in  the  writing:s  of  the  pre- 
sent a^  I  shall  not  scruple,  for  the  future, 
to  single  out  any  of  the  small  wits,  that  in- 
fest the  world  with  such  compositions  as 
are  ill-natured,  immoral,  and  absurd.  This 
is  the  only  exception  which  I  shall  make 
to  the  general  rule  I  have  prescribed  my- 
self, of  attacking  multitude^  since  every 
honest  man  ought  to  look  upon  himself  as 
in  a  natural  state  of  war  with  the  libeller 
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tnd  la|npooner,juidtoaiitKnr  thera  when- 
ever tiiey  fall  in  his  way.  This  is  but  re- 
taljating  upon  them,  ana  treatipg  them  as 
they  treat  others.  C 


Ka  36.]     Wedne9day,  AfirU  11,  1711. 

Immania  noiutra 
FefiMnus Virg.  JBti,  tit  983. 

"Hiiiiga  Uw  inott  ont  6f  nature  wg  enduro. 

I  SHALL  not  put  myself  to  any  farther 
pains  for  this  aay*s  entertainment,  than 
Darely  to  publish  the  letters  and  titles  of 
petitions  from  the  playhouse,  with  the  mi- 
nutes I  have  made  upon  the  latter  for  my 
conduct  in  relation  to  them. 

*  Dniry-lane,  April  the  9th. 
*Upon  reading  the  prcject  which  is  set 
forth  m  one  of  your  late  papers,  of  making 
an  alliance  between  all  the  bulls,  bears, 
elephants,  and  li<nis,  which  are  separately 
expraed  tojpublic  view  in  the  cities  of  Lon- 
don and  Westminster;  together  with  the 
other  wonders,sh*w8,  and  monsters,  whereof 
you  made  respective  mention  in  the  said 
speculation;  we,  the  chief  actors  of  this 
playhouse,  met  and  sat  upon  the  said  de- 
mgn.  It  is  with  great  delight  that  we  ex- 
];)ect  the  execution  of  this  work;  and  in 
order  to  contribute  to  it  we  have  riven 
warning  to  all  our  ghosts  to  get  their  live- 
lihoods where  they  can,  and  not  to  appear 
among  us  after  da^tbreak  of  the  16th  m- 
stant  We  are  resolv«l  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  i>art  with  every  thing  which 
does  not  contribute  to  the  representation  of 
human  life;  and  shall  make  a  fttut  gift  of 
sdl  animated  utensils  to  your  projector. 
The  hangings  you  formerly  mentioned  arc 
run  away;  as  are  likewise  a  set  of  chairs, 
each  of  which  was  met  upon  two  legs  gcnng 
through  the  Rose  tavern  at  two  this  morn- 
ing. We  hope,  sir,  you  will  give  proper 
notice  to  the  town  that  we  are  endeavour- 
ing at  these  regulations;  and  that  we  intend 
for  the  iViture  to  show  no  monsters,  but 
men  who  are  converted  into  such  by  their 
own  industry  and  affectation.  If  you  will 
please  to  be  at  the  house  to-night,  you  will 
see  me  do  my  endeavour  to  show  some  un- 
natural appearances  which  are  in  vogue 
among  the  polite  and  well-bred.  I  am  to 
represent,  in  the  character  of  a  fine  lady 
dancing,  all  the  distortions  which  are  fre- 
quently taken  for  graces  in  mien  and  ges- 
ture. This,  sir,  is  a  specimen  of  the  methods 
we  shall  take  to  expose  the  monsters  which 
come  within  the  nodce  of  a  regular  theatre; 
and  we  desire  nothing  more  gross  may  be 
admitted  by  you  Spectators  for  the  foture. 
We  have  cashiered  three  companies  of 
theatrical  guards,  and  dengn  our  kmgs  shall 
for  the  future  make  love,  and  at  in  coun- 
cil, without  an  army;  and  wdt  only  your 
direction,  whether  you  will  have  them  re- 
inforce Ung  Poms,  or  join  the  troops  of 
Macodon.  Mr.  Pinkethman  resolves  to 
oonsoh  lus  pantheon  of  heathen  gods  in 


eyposkfai  to  the  orade  of  Ddphot^  vmi, 
doubts  not  but  he  shall  turn  the  foituhe  of 
Poms,  when  he  personates  him.  I  am  de* 
sired  by  the  company  to  inform  you,  that 
they  submit  to  yoor  censures,  and  shall 
have  ycu  in  greater  veneration  than  Her* 
cules  was  of  dd,  if  you  can  drive  monsters 
from  the  theatre;  and  think  your  merit 
will  be  as  much  greater  than  his,  as  to  coo* 
vince  is  more  than  to  conquer.  I  am,  rir, 
your  most  obedient  servant,  T.  D.' 

•Sir,— When  I  acquaint  you  with  the 
great  and  unexpected  vicissitudes  of  my 
fortune,  I  doubt  not  but  I  shall  obtain  your 
pity  and  favour.  I  have  for  many  years 
past  been  Thunderer  to  the  playhouse;  and 
have  not  only  made  as  much  noise  out  of 
the  clouds  as  any  predecessor  of  mine  in 
the  theatre  that  ever  bore  that  character, 
but  also  have  descended  and  spoke  on  the 
stage  as  the  bdd  Thunderer  in  *  The  Re- 
hearsal.' When  they  got  me  down  thus 
low,  thev  thought  fit  to  degrade  me  further* 
and  maie  me  a  ghost  1  was  contented 
with  this  for  these  two  last  winters;  but  they 
carry  their  tyranny  stiU  further,  juid  not 
satimed  that  I  am  banished  from  above 
ground,  they  have  given  me  to  understand 
that  I  am  wholly  to  depart  their  dominms, 
and  taken  from  me  even  my  subterra* 
neons  employment.  Now,  sir,  what  I  de* 
sire  of  you  is,  that  if  vour  undertaker  thmks 
fit  to  use  fire-arms  (as  other  authors  have 
done,)  in  the  time  ot  Alexander,  I  may  be  a 
cannon  against  Pom&  or  else  provide  for 
me  in  the  burning  of  Persepolis^  or  what 
other  method  you  shall  think  fit. 

« SAL4I0NEUS,  ofCovent  Garden.* 

The  petition  of  aB  the  Devils  m  the  play- 
house in  behalf  of  themselves  and  famines, 
setting  forth  their  expulsion  from  thence, 
with  certificates  of  their  jjood  life  and  con- 
versation, and  praying  relief. 

The  merits  of  this  petition  referred  to 
Mr.  Chr.  Rich,  who  made  them  devils. 

The  petition  of  the  Grave-digger  in  Ham- 
let, to  command  the  pioneers  in  the  expe- 
dition of  Alexander.— Granted. 

The  petition  of  William  BuUrck,  to  be 
Hephestion  to  Pinkethman  the  Great- 
Granted.  '    . 

ADVERTISEMENT. 


A  widow  gentfewoman,  well  born  both  by  fkiher  and 

Mmg  the  daurbter  of  TlioiBaa  Pral^, 

onee  an  eminent  pniictitioatr  in  the  law,  and  of  LetHi« 


nN>tber*e 


iwfent 
aide,  I 


Tattle,  a  (kmily  well  known  in  all  paits  of  thia  kinf 
dom,  bavinf  been  redaced  by  mitfortnnee  to  wait  on 
aeveral  great  peraone,  and  fbr  eome  time  to  be  a  teacher 
at  a  boarding -echool  of  voung  ladiee,  giweth  noiitse  to 
the  public,  that  she  hath  lately  uken  a  houn  near 
Bloomabury-Miuare,  comroodiounly  litnated  next  the 
flelda,  in  a  good  air;  where  nhe  teaehea  alt  aorta  of  Unla 
of  the  loqnacionfl  kind,  aa  parrota,  aUrliiige.  magpiea, 
and  othera,  to  imitate  human  Yoioee  in  greater  pufon- 
tion  than  ever  waa  yet  practiaed.  They  are  not  only 
inatmeted  to  pronounoe  woida  diatinetly.  and  in  a  pro. 
per  tone  and  accent,  boi  to  apeak  the  language  wtali 
great  purity  and  Tohibility  of  tongue,  together  with  all 
the  fkahionable  pbraaea  and  complimenu  now  in  uaa, 
either  at  tea-UUea  or  Tiaitlnff^aya.  llioee  that  hart 
good  voicaa  may  be  tanght  to  aing  tte^iwweat  open- 
aira,  aad  if  raraind,  toapaak  either  Ita^aa  or  Fkench, 
paying  fonetliing  extraofdinaiy  aboTt  the  coooMa 
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lUes.  TiMTWtowMniiitwiMtt  tMfrtopiftheftell 
p(faaB,»af  betahemMhalfkmfan.  Bbe  tcaelna  loch 
••  «re  dra«ned  for  tbe  diwnion  of  the  public,  and  to 
act  la  (•nehanlMl  woods  on  tlie  thettm,  by  the  grptt 
As  ate  hai  often  obMrmd  with  nrach  raneern  how  in- 
dKCTit  »n  edaention  h  uonlty  given  then  innoeeat 
creatnres.  which  in  tone  meamire  is  owing  to  their  be- 
inc  placed  in  rooms  next  the  street,  wbare,  to  the  great 
"^-  t  of  chaste  and  tender  ears.  th*y  teank  ribaMry, 

anl  immodasc  eipcea ' 

people,  as  atso  to  i 

other  aaelsa  parts  o.  „ 
who  have  rich  fHends,  shs  has  Utted  up  proper 
^ttlbrtbeasiathehMftpanorhersaJ 


soain,  anl  immodasc  eipceasioas  from  nanen- 

id  idle  people,  as  atso  to  err  fish  and  card- 

awtchea,  with  other  aaelsai  parts  of  learning  to  birds 


fers,  and 


whare  she  aaflers  none  to  ttproiaelL  them  bat  hsmeU; 
and  a  servant  maid  who  fs  deaf  and  dumb,  and  whom 
she  provided  on  pnrpoae  to  prepare  their  food,  and 
^teaaae  their  cages;  having  foand  by  kmg  tspsrieMe, 
%m  hard  a  thing  it  is  for  thoae  to  kaep  sileaee  who 
liave  the  use  of  speech,  and  the  dangers  her  scholars  are 
exposed  to  by  the  strong  impressions  that  are  made  by 
lMmliaowida,andv«lfardialeeia.  la  shorty  If  they  are 
Urda  of  aay  parts  or  capacity,  she  will  undertaJw  to 
reader  tbem  so  accomptished  in  the  compass  of  a  twelve- 
moath.  that  they  ihail  be  fit  conversation!  for  such  ladies 
as  love  to  Choose  their  friends  and  ooapaaOona  oat  oC 


NaST.]    Tkundtty^  Jfiril  1%  1711. 

Vim  iUa  colo  calatUsve  BfioervM 

nnorineas  asBueta  manus 

Fiffy.jeh.vii.  80S. 
'  VmtnA  ta  apiattiBg,  la  tha  kMm  vnaklird. 

Dn/dm. 

ISoME  months  ago,  my  friend  Sr  Roger, 
bdng  in  the  countiy,  enclosed  a  letter  to 
me,  directed  to  a  certain  lady  whom  I  shall 
here  call  by  the  name  of  Leonora,  and  as 
it  contained  matters  of  consequence,  desired 
me  to  deliver  it  to  her  with  my  own  hand. 
Accordingly  I  waited  u]jon  her  ladyship 
pretty  eany  in  the  mommg,  and  was  de- 
ared  by  her  woman  to  walk  into  the  lady's 
library,  tiQ  such  time  as  she  was  in  readi- 
nesi  to  receive  me.  The  very  sound  of  a 
lady's  library  gave  me  a  great  curiosity 
to  see  it;  and  as  it  was  some  time  before 
the  lady  came  to  me,  I  had  an  opportunity 
of  turning  over  a  great  many  of  her  books, 
which  were  rangcxl  together  in  a  very  beau- 
tifiilonler.  At  the  end  of  the  folios  (which 
were  finely  bound  and  rilt)  were  great 
Jars  of  china  placed  one  above  another  in 
a  very  noble  piece  of  architecture.  The 
quartos  were  separated  from  the  octavos 
by  a  pile  of  smaller  vessels,  which  rose  in 
a  delightful  pyramid.  The  octaVos  were 
bounded  by  tea-dishes  of  all  shapes,  colours, 
and  Bzes,  which  were  so  ^sposed  on  a 
wooden  frame,  that  they  looked  like  one 
continued  ]»Uar  indental  with  the  finest 
strokes  of  sculpture,  and  stained  with  the 
rreatest  variety  of  dies.  That  part  of  the 
fibrary  which  was  demgned  for  the  recep- 
tion  <x  plays  and  pamphlets,  and  other 
loose  papers,  was  enclosed  in  a  kind  of 
square,  consisting  of  one  of  the  prettiest 
grotesque  works  that  I  ever  saw,  and  made 
up  of  scaramouches,  lions,  monkles,  man- 
darines, trees,  shells,  and  a  thousand  other 
odd  figures  in  china  ware.  In  the  midst  of 
the  room  was  a  small  japan  table  with  a 
quire'of  gilt  paper  upon  it,  and  on  the  pa- 
per a  silver  smdP-box  made  in  the  shape  of 


a  little  book.  I  found  there  were  several 
other  counterfeit  books  upon  the  upper 
shelves,  which  were  carved  in  wood,  and 
served  only  to  fill  up  the  numbers,  Kkc 
f^SSP^  in  u^^  muster  of  a  regiment  I  was 
wonderly  pleased  with  such  a  mixed  kind 
of  furniture,  as  seemed  very  suitable  both 
to  the  lady  and  the  scholar,  and  did  not 
know  at  first  whether  I  should  fancy  my- 
self in  a  grotto  or  in  a  library. 

Upon  my  lookinjg  hito  the  books,  I  found 
there  were  some  few  which  the  lady  had 
bought  for  her  own  use.  but  that  most  of 
them  had  been  got  together,  either  because 
she  had  heard  them  praised,  or  becuise  she 
had  seen  the  authot^  of  them.  Among  seve- 
ral that  I  examined,  I  very  well  remember 
these  that  foUowt 

Ogleby*8  Virgil. 

Dryden's  Juvenal.  ^ 

Cassandra. 

Cleopatra. 

Astrxa. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton's  Works. 

The  Grand  Cyrus;  with  a  pin  stuck  in 
one  of  the  middle  leaves. 

■Pembn^e's  Arcadia. 

Locke  on  Human  Understanding;  with  a 
^per  of  patches  in  it 

A  Spelling  Book. 

A  Dictionary  for  the  explanation  of  hard 
words. 

Sherlock  upon  Death. 

The  fifteen  comforts  of  Matrimony. 

Sir  William  Temple's  Essays. 

Father  Malebranche's  Search  after 
Truth,  translated  into  English. 

A  Book  of  Novels. 

The  Academy  of  Compliments. 

Culpepper's  Midwifery. 

The  Ladies'  Calling. 

Tales  in  Verse,  by  Mr.  Durfey;  bound 
in  red  leather,  gilt  on  the  back,  and 
doubled  down  in  several  places. 

All  the  Classic  Authors  in  wood. 

A  set  of  Elzevirs  by  the  same  hand. 

CleHa:  which  opened  of  itself  in  the  phw^e 
that  describes  two  lovers  in  a  bower. 

Baker's  Chronicle. 

Advice  to  a  Daughter. 

The  New  Atalantis,  with  a  Key  to  it 

Mr.  Steele^s  Christian  Hero. 

A  Prayer-Book:  with  a  bottle  of  Hun- 
gary water  by  the  «de  of  it 

Dr.  Sacheverell's  Speech. 

Fielding's  Trial 

Seneca's  Morals. 

Taylor's  Holy  Living  and  Dying. 

La  Ferte's  Instructions  for  Codatry 
dances. 

I  was  takhig  a  catalogue  in  my  pocket- 
book  of  these,  and  several  other  authors, 
when  Leonora  entered,  and  upon  my  pre- 
senting her  with  a  letter  from  the  kinight, 
told  me>  with  an  unspeakable  erace,  toat 
she  hoped  Sir  Roger  was  in  good  health:  I 
answered  Yes,  for  1  hate  long  speeches,  and 
after  a  bow  or  two  retired. 

Leonora  was  formerly  a  celdnrated  bean* 
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ty,  and  is  still  a  very  lovdy  woman.  Sheha$ 
l^ien  a  widow  for  two  or  three  years,  and 
being  unfortunate  m  her  first  marriage,  has 
taken  a  resolution  never  to  venture  upon 
H  second.  She  has  no  children  to  take  care 
o4  and  leaves  the  management  of  her  estate 
to  my  good  friend  Sir  Kc^er.  But  as  the 
mind  naturally  nnks  into  a  kind  of  lethar^, 
and  falls  asleep,  that  is  not  agitated  oy 
«ome  favourite  pleasures  and  pursuits,  Leo- 
nora has  tumed  all  the  passions  of  her  sex 
in{o  a  love  of  books  and  retirement  She 
converses  chiefly  with  men  (as  she  has 
often  said  herself)  but  it  is  only  in  their 
writings;  and  admits  of  very  few  male  vi- 
ntants,  except  my  friend  Sir  Roger,  whom 
she  hears  with  great  pleasure,  and  without 
scandal.  As  her  re^ng  luis  lain  very 
much  among:  romances^  it  has  g^en  her  a 
very  particular  turn  of  thinking,  and  dis* 
covers  itself  even  in  her  house,  her  gardens, 
and  her  furniture.  Sir  Roger  has  enter- 
tained me  an  hour  together  with  a  descrip- 
tion of  her  country  seat,  which  is  situated 
in  a  kind  of  wilderness,  about  a  himdred 
Biiles  distant  from  Londonr  and  looks  like 
a  little  enchanted  palace.  The  rocks  about 
ber  are  shaped  into  artificial  pottos  co- 
vered with  woodbines  and  jasmmes.  The 
woods  are  cut  into  shBdy  walks,  twisted 
into  bowers,  and  filled  with  cages  of  tur^ 
ties.  The  sprines  are  made  to  nm  among 
pebbles,  and  oy  that  means  taught  to  mur- 
mur very  agreeably.  They  are  likewise 
collected  into  a  beautifiil  liike  that  is  in- 
h^nted  by  a  coi^le  of  swans,  and  empties 
itself  by  a  little  nvulet  which  runs  through 
m  Rreen  meadow,  and  is  known  in  the.ta- 
mily  by  the  name  of '  The  Purling  Stream.' 
The  knight  likewise  teUs  me,  that  this  lady 
preserves  her  game  better  than  any  of  the 
gentlemai  in  the  country,  not  (says  Sir  Ro- 
ger) that  she  sets  so  great  a  value  upon 
Eer  partrid^  and  pheasants,  as  upon  her 
larks  and  ntfl[h^ngjEde&  For  she  says  that 
every  bM  wnich  is  killed  in  her  ground, 
will  spoil  a  concert,  and  that  she  shall  ceiv 
tainlv  miss  him  the  next  year. 

When  I  think  how  oddly  this  lady  is  Im- 
proved by  learning,  I  look  i|pon  her  with  a 
BiiKtuve  of  admiradoQ  and  pity.  Amidst 
these  innocent  entertainments  which  she 
hat  ftnvEied  to  hers^,  how  much  more  va- 
luable does  she  appear  than  those  of  her 
lex,  who  employ  themselves  in  diversions 
that  are  less  reasonable  though  more  in 
fiuduon?  What  improvements  would  a  wo- 
man have  made,  who  is  so  susceptible  of 
impresaions  from  what  she  reads,  had  ahe 
beoi  guided  to  such  books  as  have  a  ten- 
dflDCy  to  enlighten  the  understanding  and 
recw  the  passions,  as  well  as  to  those  which 
aceot  a  little  more  use  than  to  divert  the 
Iwagnwtion? 

But  the  manner  of  a  lady's  .employing 
heoidl  dsefiilly  in  reading,  shall  be  the 
mbfect  of  another  jN^r,  m  which  I  design 
to  recommend  such  particular  books  as 
nwy  be  proper  for  the  in^rovem^t  of 


t|^aex.  AmdasthisisarSubfectofAvenr 
nice  nature,  I  shall  desire  my  correspona- 
ents  to  give  me  their  thoughts  upon  it.    C 


No.  38.]    Friday,  Afttil  13,  Xni. 

I         OifkM  noB  plieniflae  tdHoB^   Matt, 
Ona  wmM  not  pteaie  too  inueh> 

A  f«ATB  conversatkni  which  I  fell  into, 

fave  me  an  opportunity  of  observing  a  freat 
eal  of  beauty  in  a  very  handsome  woman, 
and  as  much  wit  iii^an  ingenious  man,  tttra<- 
ed  into  deformity  in  the  one,  and  absurdity 
in  the  othen  by  the  mere  force  of  aiTecta- 
tion.  The  fair  one  had  something  in  her 
person,  upon  which  her  thoughts  were  fix- 
ed, that  she  attempted  to  show  to  advantage 
in  every  look,  word,  and  gesture.  The 
gentleman  was  as  diligent  to  do  justice  tc» 
his  fine  pftrts,  as  the  lady  to  her  beauteous 
form.  You  might  see  his  imagination  on 
the  str6tch  to  mid  out  something  uncom- 
mon, and  what  they  call  bright,  to  enter- 
tain her,  while  she  writhed  herself  into  as 
many  ^diflferent  postures  to  engage  him. 
When  she  laughed,  her  lips  were  to  sever 
at  a  greater  distance  than  ordinary,  to  show 
her  teeth;  her  fan  was  to  point  to  some- 
thing at  a  distance,  that  in  the  reach  she 
may  discover  the  roundness  of  her  arm; 
then  she  is  utterly  mistaken  in  what  she 
saw,  falls  back,  smiles  at  her  own  folly, 
and  is  so  whoUy  discomposed,  that  her 
tucker  is  to  be  adjusted*  her  bosom  ex- 
posed, and  the  whole  woman  put  into  new 
airs  and  graces.  While  she  was  doing  all  ' 
this,  the  gallant  had  time  to  think  of  some- 
thing very  pleasant  to  say  next  to  her,  or 
make  some  unkind  observation  on  some 
o^er  lady  to  feed  her  vanity.  These  un- 
Yv^pY  effects  of  affectation,  naturally  led 
me  to  look  into  that  strange  state  of  mind 
which  so  generally  discolours  the  behaviour 
of  most  people  we  meet  with.r 

The  learned  Dr.  Burnet,  in  his  *  Theory 
of  the  Earth,*  takes  occasion  to  observe, 
that  every  thought  is  attended  with  ^,  am- 
sciousness  and  representativeness;  the  mind 
has  uothmg  presented  to  it  but  what  is  im- 
mediately followed  by  a  reflection  of  con- 
science, which  tells  you  whether  that 
which  was  sopresented  is  graceful  or  un- 
becoming. Tnis  act  of  the  mind  discovers 
itsdf  in  ttie  gesture,  by  a  proper  behaviour 
in  tiiose  whose  consciousness  goes  no  further 
than  to  direct  them  in  the  just  proeress  of 
their  present  state  or  action;  but  betrays 
an  uiterruption  in  every  second  thcnignt, 
when  the  consciousness  is  employed  in  too 
fondly  approving  a  man's  own  conceptions; 
which  sort  of  consciousness  is  what  we  call 
affectation. 

As  the  love  of  praise  is  implanted  in  our 
bosoms.fis  a  strong  incentive  to  worthy  ac- 
tions, it  is  a  very  dificult  task  to  get  above 
a desore  oi  it  for  things  that  shouldbe  whol- 
ly mdi£ferent    Women  whose  hearts  are 
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fixed  upon  die  plewiira  tliejr  l^ve  n  t)ie 

conadousness  that  they  are  t]ie  objcctacf 
kRre  and  admiration,  are  ever  changing  the 
air  of  their  countenances,  and  altering  the 
attitude  of  their  bodies,  to  strike  the  hearts 
«f  their  beholders  with  new  sense  of  thdr 
besmtf*  The  dressing  part  of  our  sex, 
whose  minds  are  the  same  with  the  sillier 
partof  the  other,  are  exactly  in  the  like 
unea^  conditiDn  to  be  regarded  £or  a  well- 
tied  cravait,  a  hat  cocked  with  an  uncom- 
mon  briduiess,  a  very  well-chosen  coat,  or 
other  iQstances  of  merit,  which  they  are 
impatient  to  see  unobserved. 

This  ^yparent  affectation,  arising. fn^ 
an  iU-govemed  coBsdousness,  is  not  so 
mvch  to  be  wondered  at  in  such  loose  and 
trivial  nundi.  as  these:  but  when  we .  see 
It  rdgn  in  characters  of  worth  and  dis- 
titftctiop,  it  is  what  we  cannot  but  lament^ 
not  withc«t  some  indignation.  It  creeps 
into  the  heart  of  the  wise  man^  as  well  as 
that  of  the  coxcomb.  When  vou  see  a 
naan  of  sense  lode  abcxit  for  a|:^ai|se,  and 
discover  an  itching  indinatloii  to  be  com- 
mended; by  traps  for  a  Iktie  incense,  even 
fr9m  thoae  whose  opinion  he  valuea  in  no- 
thing but  his  own  favour;  who  is  safe 
r'  ist  this  weakness?  or  who  knows  whe- 
heisguilty  of  itornot?  The  best  way 
to  get  cleur  of  such  a  light  fondness  for  s,p~ 
planse,  is  to  take  all  possible  care  to  throw 
off*  the  love  oi  it  upon  occamoos  that  are  not 
in  themadves  laudable,  but  as  it  appears 
we  hope  for  no  praise  from  them.  Of  this, 
nature  are  all  graces  in  men's  persoaS) 
dress,  and  bodily  deportment,  which  will 
naturally  be  winning  and  attractive  if  we 
think  notof  them,  but  lose  thdr  force  in  pro- 
poftiOD  to  our  endeavour  to  make  th^n  such. 

When  our  consciousness  turns  upon  the 
aaiD  design  of  life,  and  our  t)iou^t$  are 
empkiyed  upon  the  chief  purpose  dther  in 
basmess  or  pleasure,  we  shall  never  betray 
an  affectation,  for  we  cannot  be  guilty  of  it: 
but  whca  we  give  the  pasaon  for  praise  a;n 
tnbridied  liberty,  oijir  pleasure  in  little 
perfecdons  robs  us  of  what  ia  due  to  us  for 
great  virtttes,  and  worthy  qualities.  How 
miaay  excellent  speeches  and  honest  acdoos 
are  fost,  for  want  d"  being  indifferent  where 
weouj^  Men  are  oppressed  with  regard 
to  their  way  of  speaking  and  acting,  instead 
o£  having  their  thou|^ts  bent  upon  what 
they  shodd  do  or  say  ^  and  by  that  means 
bury  a  capadty  for  ^;reat  thin^  by  their 
foar  of  fiuling  in  indifRo'ent  thmsjs.  This, 
perhapt,  cannot  be  called  aSectatien;  but  it 
nas  some  tincture  of  it,  at  least  so  fan  as 
that  thdr  foar  of  erring  in  a  thing  of  no 
consequence,  argues  th^  would  b^  too 
much  pleased  in  performing  it. 

It  is  only  from  a  thorough  disregard  to 
himself  in  such  particulars^  that  a  man  can 
act  .with  a  laudable  sufficiency^:  his  heart 
tt  fixed  upon  one  point  in  view;  and  he 
commits  bo  errors,  oecause  he  thinks  no- 
thing an  error  but  what  deviates  from  that 


The  wild  havock  aifeofMon  niAr^  In 
that  part  of  the  worid  wluch  sfaovid  be 
most  Indite,  is  visible  wherever  we  turn  our 
eyea:  it  pushes  men  not  ody  mto  imper* 
tmences  in  conversation,  but  also  in  Uidr 
pinemeditated  speeches.  At  the  bar  ittor^ 
ments  t^e  beach,  whose  business  it  is  to 
cut  off  all  superfldtics  in  what  is  spoken 
befi^e  it  by  the  practitioner,  as  well  as  se- 
verd  little  pieces  of  injustice  which  arise . 
irooi  the  law  itKl£  I  have  seen  it  make  a 
man  run  from  the  purpose  before  a  ja^^^ 
who  w|tf»  wiien  at  the  bar  himself,  so  close 
and  logicd  a  pleader,  that  with  all  the 
pof^p  m  doqu^iee  in  his  power,  he  never 
spoke  a  wpm  too  nuich.  * 

It  might  be  home,,  even  here;  but  it  often 
ascends  the  pulpit  itself;  and  the  declaimtr 
in  tha^  saerad  place,  is  freouently  so  iaa- 
pertinently  witty,  speaks  of  the  last  day  iu* 
self  with,  so  manv  quaint'  phrases,  Ihat 
there  is  no  man  wno  understands  raillcfy 
but  must  resdve  to  ^  no  morcu  Kay, 
you  may  behold  him  sometime3  ia  prayer* . 
for  apnq>cr  delj^'^ay  of  the  grei^tiiiths]ie 
is  to  utter,  humble  himself  wiui  so  very-well 
turned  phrases,  and  montiflB  .his  own  ui>- 
wiMthiness  in  a  way  so  very  becoming,  that 
the  dr  df  the  pret^gentjkman  is  preserved* , 
under  the  lowliness  of  the  pceacher. 

1  diall  end  thia  with  a  short  letter  I  wnt . 
the  c^tyer  dav  to  a  v^ry  witty  man,  overrun 
with  the  fault  I  am  ^)eaking  of: 

'Dear  Sim,-^I  spent  some  time  with 
you  the  other  day,  and  must  take  the  liber- 
ty of  a  friend  to  tell  you  of  the  unsufferable 
afficctat&on  you  are  gdlty  of  ki  att  yeu  say 
and  da    When  I  gave  you  a  hkit  of  % 
yon  a^ked  me  whether  a  man  is  to  be  odd 
to  what  his  friesds  think  of  hun?  No^  hot 
prasse  is  not  to  be  the  entSertahimcnt  of 
everrmoment    He  that  hopes  for  it  most 
be  aUe  to  suspend  the  possessicm  of  it  till 
proper  periods  of  Ufe,  or  death  itself.    If 
you  would  not  rather  be  commended  than 
DO  praise-worthy,  contemn  little  merits; - 
and  allow  noman  tebe  so  free  with  fm, 
asto  praise  you  to  yiourfocew    Toorvanty 
by  this  meana  will  want  its  food.    At4he 
same  time  yokir  passion  for  esteem  will  bai 
be  mere  folfy*  gratified;  men  will  piatse  you  I 
in  tilidr  actions!  where  Von  now  reoeiveene  - 
compliment,  you  will  tlien'  receive  twenty ' 
CF^ities.    Tifl  Hum  you  will  never  have 
of  ekher,  fiir^er  than,' Sir,  your  humble 
servant  .  R. 


No.  59.]  Saturday,  jiftril  14,  1711. 

Malta  ftro,  ut  placem  genus  irritabite  vatoni; 

CamiCribo j3*r.Iib.«.Bp.aMfc 

IMnVi3^a>. 
lffaekioI«dAi;Mch,tokMpt«peaee  , 
Tbi«  jealooa,  WMpiah,  wrooff-liBaded  ibytaa^  nca. 

As  a  perfect  tragedy  is  the  noblest  pro- 
duction of  human  nature,  so  it  is  capable 


*  Thb  weiDi  to  be  intended 
ClMneeUor  Oowftt, 
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of  givlhf  the  m%nd'one  of  the  most  d^ght- 
fol  aiMl  most  improving  entertidnmento.  A 
virtaons  mani  (says  Seneca)  stniegling  with 
n^ftfortunes,  is  such  ar  spectacle  as  gods 
mi^t  look  upon  with  pleasure;  and  such 
a'pieasure  it  is  which  one  meets  with  in  the 
representation  of  a  well-written  tragedy. 
Diversions  of  this  kind  wear  o^  of  our 
thoughu  every  thing  that  is  mean  and  lit- 
tle. 'Fhey  cherish  and  cultivate  that  hu- 
manity which  is  the  ornament  of  our  na- 
ture. Thev  soften  insolence,  sooth  affile-^ 
tlon»  and  subdue  the  mind  to  the  dispensa- 
tions of  Providence. 

It  is  no  wonder  therefore  that  in  all  the 
polite  nations  of  the  world,  this  part  of 
the  drama  has  met  with  public  encourage* 
ment 

The  modem  tragedy  excels  that  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  in  the  intricacy  and  dis- 
porilSon  of  the  fable;  but  what  a  Christian 
writer  would  be  ashamed  to  own,  falls  in- 
finitely short  of  it  In  the  moral  part  of  the 
performance. 

ThisI  may  diow  more  at  large  hereafler: 
and  in  the  mean  time,  that  I  may  contribute 
somellung  towards  the  improvement  of  the 
Enl^sh  tragedy,  I  shall  ti^e  notice,  in  this 
and  in  other  foUowing  papers,  of  some  par- 
tio^ar  parts  in  it  that  seem  liable  to  ex- 
oepdon. 

Aristotle  observes,  that  the  Iambic  verse 
in  the  Greek  tongue  was  the  most  proper 
for  tragedy:  because  at  th^  same  time  wit 
it  lifted  up  the  discourse  from  prose,  it 
was  that  which  approached  nearer  to  it 
than  any  other  kind  of  verse.  '  For,'  says 
hc^ '  we  may  observe  that  men  in  ordinary 
discourse  very  often  speak  iambics,  without 
taking  notice  of  it'  We  may  make  the 
same  observatioH  of  our  Eng^h  blaiJL 
versBi  whidi  often  enters  into  our  common 
discourse,  thoi^  we  do  not  attend  to  it, 
and  is  such  a  due  medium  between  Th3rme 
and  piose,  that  it  seems  wonderfoUy  adapt-^ 
ed  to  tragedy.  I  am  therefore  very  much 
offended  when  I  see  a  i^y  in  rhyme;  which 
is  as  absurd  in  Eni^ish,  as  a  tragedy  of  hex- 
ameters would  have  been  in  Gireek  or 
Lstift.  The  solecism  is»  I  think,  still  great- 
er in  iko&t  plays  that  have  some  scenes  in 
rhirme  and  some  in  blank  verse,  which  are 
tone  looked  upon  as  two  sevend  languages; 
or  whcfe  we  see  some  particular  similes 
^ygnUUnii  vith  rtiymeat  the  same  time  that 
every  thing  about  them  lies  in  bhmk  verse. 
I  would  not  however  dd)ar  the  0bet  from 
concluding  his  traeedy,  or,  if  he  pleases, 
everv  act  of  it,  with  two  or  three  couplets, 
whicn  may  have  the  same  effect  as  an  air 
In  l^e  Itafian  opera  after  a  lan^  recitativo, 
and  ^ve  the  actor  a  graceful  exit  Besides 
that,  we  see  a  divenkr  of  numbers  in  some 
parts  of  the  old  tragedy,  in  order  to  hinder 
the  ear  from  bdng  tired  with  the  same  con- 
teued  modulation  of  the  voice.  For  the 
same  reason  I  do  not  dislike  the  speeches 
in  our  En^Jish  tragedy  that  close  with  an 
hcmistkh,  or  half  verse,  notwithstanding 


the  person  who  speaks  after  it  begins  a 
new  verse,  without  filling  up  the  preced- 
ing one:  nor  with  abrupt  pauses  and  break- 
ings off  in  the  middle  of  a  verse,  when 
they  humour  any  passion  that  is  expressed 
by  It 

Since  I  am  upon  this  subject,  I  must 
observe  that  our  English  pbets  have  suc- 
ceeded much  better  in  the  stvle,  than  in 
the  sentiments  of  their  tragedies.  Their 
language  is  very  often  noble  and  sonorous, 
but  the  sense  clAer  very  trifline,  or  ytty 
common.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  ancient 
tragedies,  and  indeed  in  those  of  ComeUle- 
and  Racine,  though  the  expressions  are 
very  great,  it  is  the  thought  that  bears - 
them  up  and  swells  them.  For  m^r  own 
part,  I  prefer  a  noble  sentiment  that  b  de- 
pretted  whh  homely  language,  infinitelr 
before  a  vulgar  one  mat  is  blown  up  witn 
all  the  sound  and  energy  of  expression* 
Whether  this  defect  in  our  tragedies  may 
arise  from  want  of  genius,  knowledge,  or 
experience  in  the  writers,  or  from  their 
compliance  with  the  vicious  taste  of  their 
readers,  who  are  better  judges  of  the  lan- 
guage than  of  the  sentiments,  and  conse- 
quently relish  the  one  more  than  the  other, 
I  cannot-determine.  But  I  believe  it  might 
rectify  the  conduct  both  of  the  one  anoof 
the  oHier,  if  the  writer  laid  down  the  whole 
contexture  of  his  dialogue  in  plun  English, 
before  he  turned  it  into  blank  verse;  and  if 
the  reader,  ajfter  the  perusal  of  a  scene, 
would  consider  the  naked  thought  of  every 
speech  in  it,  when  divested  of  all  its  tn^;ic 
ornaments.  Ihr  this  means,  without  bmg 
imposed  upon  by  words,  we  may  judge  im- 
partially of  tHe  thought,  and  consider 
whether  it  be  natural  or  great  enongh  for 
the  person  that  utters  it,  whether  it  de- 
serves to  shine  in  such  a  blaze  of  eloquence, 
or  show  itself  in  such  a  variety  of  lights  as 
are  generally  made  use  of'  by  the  writers ' 
of  our  English  tragedy. 

I  must  in  the  next  place  observe^  that 
when  our  thoughts  are  great  and  just,  they 
are  often  obseuied  by  the  sounding  phrases, 
hard  metaphors,  and  forced  expresaons  in 
which  they  are  clothed.  Shakspeare  is  often 
very  fouhy  in  this  particular.  There  is  a 
fine  observation  in  Aristotle  to  this  pur- 
pose, which  I  have  never  seen  quoted. 
The  expresrion,  says  he,  ought  to  be  very 
much  laboured  in  tne  unactive  parts  of  the 
foble,  as  in  descriptions,  similitudes,  narra- 
tions, and  the  like;  in  which  the  opinions, 
manners,  and  passions  of  men  are  not  re- 
presented; for  these  (namely,  the  opii^ons, 
manners,  and  pas^ons,)  are  apt  to  be  ob- 
scured by  pompous  phrases  and  elaborate 
expressions.  Horace,  who  copied  most  of 
his  criticisms  from  Aristotie,  seems  to  have 
had  his  eye  on  the  foregoing  rule,  in  the 
following  verses: 
*  Et  traclan jleniraqQe  dolet  tennoiie  pedMtil : 
TBleDhaii  et  Pelm»,  cum  puper  et  exul  oMrqdt, 
Pfojicit  ftiBpiillM  et  aef^uipeilalia  verte, 
fli  eortt  oor  raectuitit  lelife«e  querela.*  .  ^ 
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Belew  aM  Triepkva,  (NdTd  «iul  poor, 


Amonr  our  modem  English  poets,  there 
is  noDe  who  has  a  better  turn  for  tragedy  than 
Lee;  if  instead  of  favouring  the  impetuosity 
of  his  ^aaxis  he  had  restramed  it,  and  kept 
it  withm  its  proper  bounds.  His  thoughts 
are  wondeTftiily  suited  to  tragedy,  but  n^e- 
quently  lost  in  such  a  cloud  of  word*,  that 
K  is  hard  to  see  the  beauty  of  them.  There 
is  an  infinite  fire  in  his  works,  but  so  in- 
volved m  smoke  that  it  does  not  appear  in 
half  its  lustre.  He  frequently  succeeds  in 
the  passionate  parts  of^the  tragedy,  but 
more  particularty  where  he  slackens  his 
efforts,  and  eases  the  stvle  of  those  epithets 
and  metaphors,  in  wnich  he  so  much 
abounds.  What  can  be  more  natural,  more 
toft,  or  more  passionate,  than  that  line  in 
Statira's  speech  where  she  describes  the 
charms  of  Alexander's  conversation? 

'Utoa  te  vmU  iallE--€ood  godt!  ]H>w  bs  wooU  t«lk r 

That  vnexpected  break  in  the  line,  and 
tanriiig  the  oewriptioQ  of  Ins  manner  of 
tafltia^  into  admiration  of  it,  is  inesrpretn* 
Uy  beaafc^il,  nd  wonderfiiBy  suited  to  the 
md  character  of  the  person  that  speaks  it 
There  is  a  simplidty  in  tilie  words,  that 
wlshiiies  the  utniost  pride  of  expresnon. 

Otwav  baa  fbUowed  nature  in  the  lan- 
^aaee  or  tal»  tragedy,  and  therefore  Ernies 
m  tiM  paanonate  parts,  more  than  any  of 
««r  En^ifih  poets.  As  there  is  somethfaig 
furifiar  and  domestic  in  the  fable  of  hb 
tnic^*  more  than  in  those  of  any  other 
poet,  be  has  little  pomp,  but  great  mrce  in 
biv  expresfiBom.  For  which  reason,  thoogh 
be  has  adnnrably  succeeded  in  the  tender 
and  melting  part  of  his  tragedies,  he  some- 
times fiiils  into  too  great  familiarity  of 
phraae  in  those  parts,  which  by  Aristotle's 
mle^  ott^t  to  have  been  raised  and  sup- 
poited  b^  ^tke  dignity  of  expression. 

It  has  been  oMerved  by  others,  that  this 
poet  has  founded  his  tragedy  of  Venice 
Ficauv^d  oo  so  wrong  a  plot,  that  the 
greatest  characters  in  it  are  those  of  reb^ 
and  traitors.  Had  the  hero  of  this  play 
discovered  the  same  good  oualities  in  the 
defence  of  his  country  that  he  showed  for 
its  ruin  and  subversign,  the  audience  co«ld 
Botencngb  pity  and  aihnirelum:  but  as  he 
is  now  represented,  we  can  only  sav  of  him 
what  the  Roman  historian  says  of  Cataline, 
that  bis  fall  would  have  been  glorious  (W 
fro.ftatria  tic  conddimet)  had  he  so  follen 
m  the  service  of  his  country.  C« 
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Ae  Be  fwte  fviM,  as.  qwe  feewB  ifw  ntanm, 
Ctaa  fwie  trntseat  alii,  laudare  msIlfBe  i 
Bte  per  cmrtiM  tvaem  ailii  potte  videtar 
fte  poela,  wmtmmu  pectotinaBittr  aaflit, 
'    frriUCawieet^ifiitttrroritatlvplet, 

Ol  iMgw ;  flt  MAi  ae  TkeMa,  iKMlo  poQlt  Atbenit. 
ibr.  Ub.t.Sp.i.90a. 


IMTEATBDl 

Tcil  left  yoB  tMak  I  rally  vort  tbtn  teMk, 
Or  praiw,  maligBmat,  aru  I  cannot  reacli. 
Let  nM  for  onee  presume  t*  inttnict  tlie  timee, 
To  know  tbe  poet  (torn  the  man  of  rbyoief ; 
Tia  be,  wIk>  prm  my  bieaat  a  thouaaad  paine. 
Can  make  mtt  feeleach  pawion  that  he  mt^; 
Bnrage,  eonfope,  with  more  than  mafic  art, 
With  pity,  ni  with  terror,  tear  my  heart ; 
And  tnatch  me  o^  the  eaitb,  or  Ihroagh  the  iir. 
To  Thebee»  to  Athens,  when  he  wiU^  and  where. 

The  English  writers  of  tragedy  are  pos* 
sessed  with  a  notion,  that  when  they  re^ 

S resent  a  virtuous  or  innocent  person  in 
istresB,  they  ought  not  to  leave  him  till 
they  have  delivered  him  out  of  his  trou- 
bles, or  made  him  triumph  over  his  ene* 
mies.  This  error  they  have  l>een  led  into  by 
a  ridiculous  doctrine  in  modem  criticism^ 
that  they  are  obliged  to  an  equal  distribu- 
tion of  rewards  and  punishments,  and  aa 
impartial  execution  of  poetkal  justice. 
Who  were  the  first  that  established  thia 
rule  I  know  not;  but  I  am  sure  it  has  no 
foundation  in  nature,  in  reason>  or  in  the 
practice  of  the  ancients.  We  find  diat 
good  and  evil  happen  sUke  to  aU  men  am 
this  side  of  the  grave;  and  as  the  principal 
design  of  tragedy  is  to  raise  oommisera'* 
ikm  and  terror  m  tbe  minds  of  tbe  bih 
dience,  we  shall  defeat  this  great  end,  if 
we  always  make  vktue  and  innocence  bap* 
py  and  succestfoL  Whatever  crosses  and 
dtsappointments  a  good  man  suilers  in  the 
body  of  the  tragedy,  they  will  make  but  a 
small  impresskA  on  our  minds,  when  we 
know  that  in  the  last  act  he  is  to  arrive  at 
the  end  of  his  wishes  and  desires.  Wbm 
we  see  him  eagl^sed  in  the  depths  of  hb 
afflictions,  we  are  apt  to  comfort  ourselves, 
because  we  are  sure  he  will  find  his  way 
out  of  them;  and  that  his  grief,  how  great 
soever  it  mav  be  at  present,  will  soon  ter- 
minate in  gladness.  For  this  roason  the 
ancient  writers  of  tragedy  treated  men  in 
their  plays,  as  thejr  are  dealt  with  in  the 
world,  by  making  virtue  sometimes  hap]^ 
and  sometimes  miserable,  as  they  found 
it  in  the  iable  which  they  made  choice 
of,  or  as  it  might  i^ect  their  audience  in 
the  most  agreeable  manner.  Aristotle  con- 
nders  the  tragedies  that  were  written  in 
either  of  these  kukds,  and  observes,  that 
those  which  ended  unhappil^^  had  always 
pleased  the  people,  and  earned  away  the 
prize  in  the  puolic  disputes  of  the  stag^ 
m»n  those  that  ended  happilv.  Terror 
and  commiseration  leave  a  ^ueasing  aa^ 
guish  in  the  mind;  and  fix  the  audience  ii| 
such  a  serious  composure  of  thought,  as  ia 
much  more  lasting  and  delightful  tiian  ai^ 
little  transient  starts  of  jov  and  saidsfactioii. 
Accordingly  we  find,  that  more  of  our 
English  tragedies  have  succeeded  in  which 
the  fikvouritea  of  tilie  audience  sink  under 
theh*  calamities,  than  those  in  which  they 
recover  themsdves  out  of  them.  The  best 
plays  of  this  kind  are  The  Orphan,  Vence 
Preserved,  Alexander  the  Great,  Tbeodo- 
sius,  AH  for  Love>  (Ed^s,  Oroonoko, 
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Othdlo,  &c  Rkg  Leaf  b  an  admirable 
tragedy  «f  the  same  kind,  as  Shakapeore 
wrote  It;  but  as  it  is  reformed^  according 
to  the  chimerical  notion  of  poetical  justice^ 
in  my  kiunble  opinion  it  luis  lost  half  its 
beaufy.  At  the  same  time  I  must  allow, 
\hat  there  are  very  n6ble  tragedies,  which 
have  been  framed  upon  the  otner  juan,  and 
have  ended  happily;  as  indeed  most  of  the 
good  tragedies,  which  have  been  written 
since  the  starting  of  the  above  criticism, 
have  taken  this  turn;  as  The  Mournine 
Bride;  Tameriane,  Ulysses,  Phsdra  ana 
Hippolitus,  with  most  of  Mr.  Dryden's.  I 
must  idso  allow  that  many  of  Shakspcftre's, 
and  several  of  the  celebrated  tragedies  of 
aiitiquity,  are  cast  in  the  same  form.  I  do 
not  therefore  dispute  agiunst  this  way  of 
writing  tragedies,  but  against  the  criticism 
that  would  establish  this  as  the  only  me* 
thod;  ftnd  by  that  means  woiild  very 
much  cramp  the  English  tragedy,  and 
perhaps  give  a  wrong  Dent  tothe  gento^ 
our  writers 

The  tragic-comedy^  wldch  is  the  product 
<tf  the  En^ish  theatre,  is  one  of  the  most 
BonsmmiB  inventibns  that  ever  entmd  into 
a  poet's  thoughts.  An  author  might  as 
wA  tidnk  of  weaving  the  adventures  €i 
w£neas  and  Hudibras  mto  one  poem,  as  of 
writing  such  a  motley  piece'  or  mirth  and 
wrrow.  But  the  absurdity  of  these  per- 
formances Is  so  very  visible,  tiiat  I  shall  not 
insist  upon  it 

The  same  objections  which  are  made  to 
tragl-comedy,  may  in  some  measuk^  be  ap^ 
plied  to  aU  traeeoies  that  have  a  double 
lectin  them;  which  are  likewise  more  fre- 
quent upon  the  English  stage,  than  upon 
any  other;  for  though  the  grief  of  the  au- 
dience, in  such  performances,  be  not 
changed  into  another  passion,  as  in  trad- 
comc^ies;  it  Is  divcrtwl  upon  another  ob- 
ject, which  weakens  their  concern  for  the 
principal  action,  and  breaks  the  tide  of  sor- 
row, b^  throwing  it  into  diflferent  channels. 
This  mconveniencc,  however,  may,  in  a 
great  measure  be  cured,  if  not  wholly  re- 
moved, by  the  skilfiil  choice  of  an  under- 
'  plot,  which  may  bear  such  a  near  relation 
to  the  principal  design  as  to  contribute  to- 
wards the  completion  of  it,  and  be  con- 
cluded by  the  same  catastrophe. 

There  is  aliso  another  particular,  which 
may  be  reckoned  among  the  blemiAcs,  or 
ratner  the  false  beauties  of  our  Engli^  tra- 
p^x'  I  mean  those  particular  speeches 
nrhich  are  commonly  known  by  the  name. 
of  rants.  The  warm  and  pas»onate  parts 
of  a  trag^y,  are  always  the  most  taking 
with  the  audience;  for  n^ch  reason  we 
often  see  the  players  pronouncing,  in  all 
the  violence  of  action,  several  parts  of  the 
tragedy  wWch  the  author  writ  with  great 
temper,  and  deagned  that -they  should 
have  been  so  acted.    I  have  seen  Powell* 

lU  Omwh  moHnt  ia  Um  mbw 
BoothTWllkn,  Ac  mtinuined 

ubUc  ^rtimotioo :  un-    di«d  in  1714. 


*  Mr.  €«Or|B 
MJMM  wiUi  BettertoQ, 


iheonfUenbte  raak  ia  \bb  purac  «rtimatioo : 


very  otai  raise  hhnsdf  a  Imi'dmp  bjr  this 
artifice.  The  poets  that  were  acquainted 
with  this  secret,  have  given  frequent  oo* 
casion  for  such  emotious  in  the  actor,  by 
adding  vehemence  to  words  where  there 
was  no  passion,  or  inflamine  a  real  pasaon 
into  fiisiiaiL  This  hath  fiUed  the  mootha 
of  our  heroes  with  bombast;  and  give^ 
them  such  sentiments,  as  proceed  rather 
&om  a  swelling  than  a  greatness  of  mind* 
Unnatural  exclamations,  curses,  vowau 
blasphemies,  a  defiance  of  mankind,  and 
an  outraging  of  the  gods,  frequentiy  pass 
upon  the  audience  for  towering  thoughts, 
and  have  accordingly  met  with  infinite  ap«* 
plause. 

I  shall  here  add  a  remark,  which  I  am 
afraid  our  tragic  writers  may  make  an  iU 
use  of.  As  oar  heroes  are  generally  lovers^ 
their  swelling  and  blustering  upon  the 
stage  very  n^uch  recommends  them  to  the 
fair  part  of  their  audience.  The  ladies  are 
wonderfully  pleased  to  see  a  man  insulting 
kings,  or  aflfronting  the  gods  in  one  scene, 
and  throwing  kimaelf  at  the  feet  of  his 
mistress  inanother.  Let  him  behave  him^ 
self  insolently  Awards  the  men,  and  ab- 
jectly towards  the  £ur  one,  and  it  is  tea  ta 
one  but  he  jproves  a  favourite  with  the, 
boxes.  Drvden  and  Lee,  in  several  cC 
their  traffeoie^  have  practised  this  secret 
with  good  success. 

But  to  show  how  a  rant  pleases  beyond 
the  most  just  and  natural  thought,  thiit  is 
not  pnmounced  with  vehemence,  I  would* 
desire  the  reader  when  he  sees  the  trandy 
of  (Edipus»  to  observe  hoF  quietly  the  aert> 
is  dismissed  at  the  end  of  the  third  act» 
after  having  pronounced  the  £dlowing  lines, 
in  which  the  thought  is  very  natural,  and 
apt  to  move  compassion : 

*  To  yoQ  good  podM^  I  make  anr  last  apptaL* 

Or  dear  my  Tlrtaet,  or  mv  cruoei  revcaL 

If  in  tbe  maze  otfhte  I  blindly  run. 

And  backward  tread  tboes  patln  I  loagkt  to  aMia ; 

Impute  taf  tnarw  to  foir  own  deome: 

Mj  bands  are  faQty,  bat  my  beart  ip  ftee.* 

Let  US  then  observe  with  what  thunder 
daps  of  applause  he  leaves  the  stage,  alter 
the  impieties  and  execrations  at  the  end  of 
the  fourth  act;  and  vou  will  wonder  to  see 
an  audience  so  cursea  and  so  pleased  at  the 
same  time 

*  O  that,  ai  oft  I  bare  at  Attaene  weir, 

[  Wherf  by  (he  way.  thrre  wdg  no  ^age 
till  many  yean  after  (Edipus,] 

The  Btafe  arise,  and  the  biff  clouds  descend ; 
So  now  In  very  deed,  I  mifht  behoM 
Ttim  poDd*roDS  ffl<rt>e,  and  all  yon  marble  reof, 
Meet,  like  the  hands  of  Jove,  aad  cnisb  manktad: 
For  all  tbe  elements,*  kc. 

ADVERTISEMEirr. 
Ravinjf  spoken  of  Mr.  Powelk  as  sometimes  ralsinc 
himself  applause  ftjom  the  ill  taste  of  an  andieace,  1 
must 


!lf  applause  ftjom  the  ill  taste  of  an  audience.  1 
do  him  the  Justice  to  own,  that  he  is  exeelleaily 


fortunately,  however,  in  his  latter  days,  tbe  love  of  tke 
bottle  weaned  him  flrom  bis  attachment  to  tbe  etaf*, 
and  be  declined  f  reatly  fh>m  that  refiutation  which  na 
bad  aoc^uired.  He  was  author  of  Hve  Hays,  ad  of 
which  be  broii|tit  on  tbe  euge  wHtb  food  suiiw.   Ha 
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firmed  for  •  tra|i«dnB«  aad,  wbon  be  pleaaet,  dfterves 
the  admi  ration  of  the  bctt  jud^:  as  I  doubt  not  but  ho 
win  in  tbe  Conquest  of  Mexico,  which  is  acted  for  his 
«ws  benefit,  to-morrow  nifht.  C. 


Na  41.]     Tuesday,  April  17,  1711. 


Tu  non  inventa  reperta  es. 

Ovid.  Met.  i.  654. 
So  found,  is  worse  than  lost.  jadtUsmi. 

Compassion  for  the  gentleman  who 
writes  the  foUowinK  letter,  should  not  pre- 
vail upon  me  to  faU  upon  the  fair-sex,  if  it 
were  not  that  I  find  they  are  frecjuently 
£surer  than  they  ouj^ht  to  be.  Such  iropos- 
tares  are  not  to  be  tolerated  in  civil  society, 
and  I  think  his  misfortune  ought  to  be  made 
public,  as  a  warning  for  other  men  always 
to  examine  into  what  they  admire. 

*SiR, — Sappofling  you  to  be  a  person  of 
general  knowledge,  I  make  my  application 
to  you  on  a  very  particular  occasion.  I  have 
a  great  mind  to  be  rid  of  my  wife,  and 
hop^  when  you  consider  my  case,  you  wiD 
be  or  opinion  I  have  very  just  pretensions 
to  a  divorce.  I  am  a  mere  man  of  the  town, 
and  have  very  little  improvement,  but  what 
I  havegot  from  plays.  I  remember  in  The 
Silent  woman,*  the  learned  Dr.  Cutberd, 
CT  Dr.  Otter,  (I  forget  whteh)  makes  one 
of  the  causes  of  separation  to  be  Error 
Perwnse,  when  a  man  marries  a  woman, 
and  finds  her  not  to  be  the  same  woman 
whom  he  intended  to  marry,  but  another. 
If  that  be  law,  it  is,  I  presume,  exactly  my 
case.  For  you  are  to  know,  Mr.  Spectator, 
that  there  arc  women  who  do  not  let  their 
husbands  see  th«r  faces  till  they  are  mar^ 
ricd. 

•Not  to  keep  you  in  suspense,  I  mean 
plainly  that  part  of  the  sex  who  paint 
Thcv  are  some  of  them  so  exquisitely  skil- 
ful this  way,  that  give  them  but  a  tolerable 
paur  of  eyes  to  set  up  with,  and  they  will 
make  bosom,  lips,  cheeks,  and  eye-browl, 
by  thdr  own  industry.  As  for  my  dear, 
never  was  a  man  so  enamoured  as  l  was  of 
her  fiur  forehead,  neck,  and  arms,  as  well 
as  the  bri^t  jet  of  her  hair;  but,  to  my 
great  astonishment,  I  find  they  were  all  the 
effect  of  art.  Her  skin  is  so  tarnished  with 
this  practice,  that  When  she  first  wakes  in 
a  morning,  she  scarce  seems  young  enough 
to  be  the  motfier  of  her  whom  I  carried  to 
bed  the  night  before.  I  shall  take  the 
liberty  to  part  with  her  by  the  first  oppor- 
tunity, unless  her  father  will  make  her 
portion  suitable  to  her  real,  not  her  assumed 
countenance.  This  I  thought  fit  to  let  him 
and  her  know  by  your  means.  I  am,  Sir, 
your  most  obedient,  humble  servant  * 

I  cannot  tell  what  the  law,  or  the  parents 


•  Epicoae,  or  The  Silent  Woman,  a  comedy  by  Ben 
Joiwoii.— Itbmoth  to  be  regretted  that  this  fine  comedy 
tea  Amt  OTVoal  yaais  been  totally  nealected  by  the  mana- 
fera  of  oar  theatres.  UnleM  the  paUic  taste  has  greaUy 
declined  Oom  what  it  was,  this  excellent  perfbrmanoe 
would  eeitalnly  be  more  aceepfUble  than  the  flippant 
vulgmr  noaacasB  with  which  we  are  so  often  annoyed 
fto»  tiK  pua  of  aoiae  of  our  modem  dramatiata. 
10 


of  the  lady  will  do  for  this  injured  gentle- 
man, but  must  allow  he  has  very  much  jus- 
tice on  his  side.  I  have  indeed  very  long 
observed  this  evil,  and  distin^ished  those 
of  our  women  who  wear  their  own,  from 
those  in  borrowed  complexions,  by  tJhe 
Picts  and  the  British.  There  does  not  need 
anj^  great  discernment  to  judge  which  are 
which.  The  British  have  a  lively  animated 
aspect;  the  Picts,  though  never  so  beautifiily 
have  dead  uninformed  countenances.  The 
muscles  of  a  real  face  sometimes  sweU  with 
soft  passion,  sudden  surprise,  and  are  flush- 
ed with  agreeable  confusions,  according  as 
the  objects  before  them,  or  the  ideas  pre- 
sented to  them,  affect  their  imagination. 
But  the  Picts  behold  all  things  with  the 
same  air,  whether  thev  are  joyfiol  or  sad; 
the  same  fixed  insensibility  appears  upon 
all  occasions.  A  Pict,  though  she  takes  all 
that  pdns  to  invite  the  approach  of  lover^ 
is  obliged  to  keep  them  at  a  certain  dis- 
tance; a  sigh  in  a  languishing  lover,  if 
fetched  too  near  her,  would  dissolve  a  fear 
ture;  and  a  kiss  snatched  by  a  forward  one, 
might  transfer  the  complexion  of  the  mis- 
tress to  the  admirer.  It  is  hard  to  speak  of 
these  false  fair  ones,  without  saying  some- 
thing uncomplaisant,  but  I  would  only  re- 
commend to  them  to  consider  how  they  like 
coming  into  a  room  new  painted;  they  may 
assure  themselves  the  near  approach  of  a 
lady  who  uses  this  practice  is  much  more 
offensive. 

Will  Hbneycomb  told  us,  one  day,  an  ad- 
venture he  once  had  with  a  Pict  This 
lady  had  wit,  as  well  as  beauty,  at  vnll;  and 
made  it  her  business  to  gain  "hearts,  for  no 
other  reason  but  to  rally  the  torments  of 
her  lovers.  She  would  make  great  ad- 
vances to  ensnare  men,  but  without  any 
manner  of  scruple  break  off  when  there  was 
no  provocation.  Her  iU  nature  and  vanity 
made  my  friend  very  easily  proof  agfunit 
the  charms  of  her  wit  and  conversation;  but 
her  beauteous  form,  instead  of  being  blem- 
ished by  her  falsehood  and  inconstancy, 
every  day  increased  upon  him,  and  she  had 
new  attractions  everv  time  he  saw  her. 
When  she  observed  Will  irrevocably  her 
slave,  she  began  to  use  him  as  such,  and 
after  many  steps  towards  such  a  crudty, 
she  at  last  utterly  banished  him.  The  un- 
happy lover  strove  in  v^,  by  servile  epis- 
tles, to  revoke  his  doom,  till  at  length  he 
was  forced  to  the  last  refuge,  a  round  sum 
of  money  to  her  maid.  This  corrupt  at- 
tendant placed  him  early  in  the  morning 
behind  the  hangings  in  her  mistress's  diesa- 
ing-room.  He  stood  very  conveniently  to 
observe,  without  being  seen.  The  Pict  bc- 
gms  the  face  she  designed  to  wear  that  day, 
and  I  have  heard  him  protest  she  had 
worked  a  full  half  hour  before  he  knew  her 
to  be  the  same  woman.  As  soon  as  he  saw 
the  dawn  of  that  complexion  for  which  he 
had  so  long  languished,  he  thought  fit  to 
break  from  his  concealment,  repeating  that 
verse  of  Cowley: 
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*  Th'  adorning  fhee  with  to 
Is  but  a  barbaroDf  skill ; 
Tis  Uke  ttie  pois^ninv  of  a  dart. 


■It, 


Too  apt  before  to 

The  Pict  stood  before  him  in  the  utmost 
confuaon  with  the  pretUest  smirk  imaeina- 
ble  on  the  finished  side  of  her  face,  pale  as 
ashes  on  the  other.  Honeycomb  seized  all 
her  galley-pots  and  washes,  and  carried  off 
his  handkerchief  full  of  brushes,  scraps  of 
Spanish  wool,  and  phials  of  unguents.  The 
lady  went  into  the  country:  the  lover  was 
cuned. 

It  is  certain  no  faith  ought  to  be  kept 
with  cheats,  and  an  oath  made  to  a  Piot  is 
of  itself  void.  I  would  therefore  exhort  all 
the  British  ladies  to  single  them  out,  nor  do 
I  know  any  but  Lindamira  who  should  be 
exempt  from  discovery;  for  her  own  com- 
plexion is  so  dehcate  that  she  ought  to  be 
allowed  the  covering  it  with  paint,  as  a 
punishment  for  choodng  to  be  the  worst 
|nece  of  art  extant,  instead  of  the  master- 
I»ece  of  nature.  As  for  my  part,  who  have 
JK)  expectations  &om  womeiu  and  conader 
them  only  as  they  are  part  of^the  spedes,  I 
do  not  half  so  much  fear  offending  a  beauty 
as  a  woman  of  sense:  I  shall  thmfore  pro- 
duce several  faces  which  have  been  in  pub- 
lic these  many  years,  and  never  appetu^ 
It  will  be  a  very  pretty  entertainment  in  the 
playhouse,  (when  I  have  abolished  this  cus- 
tom^ to  see  so  man]^  ladies,  when  they  first 
lay  It  down,  incogj.  in  their  own  faces. 

In  the  mean  time,  as  a  pattern  for  im- 
proving their  charms,  let  the  sex  study  the 
agreeaole  Statira.  Her  features  are  en- 
livened with  the  cheerfulness  of  her  mind, 
and  good  humour  eives  an  alacrity  to  her 
eyes.  She  is  grace&l  without  affecting  an 
air,  and  unconcerned  without  appearing 
careless.  Her  having  no  manner  of  art  in 
her  mind,  makes  her  want  none  in  her 
person. 

How  like  is  this  ladf  ,  and  how  unlike  is 
a  Pict,  to  that  description  Dr.  Donne  gives 
of  his  mistress? 

* ^Her  pure  and  eloqiieiit  blood 

Spoke  in  her  cheeks,  and  so  distinctly  wroaght, 
Hiat  one  woukl  almoat  say  her  body  tboufht* 


ADVERTISEMEBIT. 
geatlewoaMn  of  aboatnineCeeB  jeaiaof  age 
"    "      '  a  person  of  quality,  lately  de> 


A  young  aeatlewoaM] 
(brad  intbe  temily  of 
ceased)  who  iiaints  the  f 


ceased)  who  paints  the  finest  lleah-eolour,  wants  a  plaoe, 
and  is  to  be  heardof  atthe  houneoTlfyBlwerGroteMiiia, 


a  Dutch  painter  In  Barbican. 

.  She  is 
puts  on  hoodi. 
louii  of  the  ihee  with  great  art  and 


N.  B.  She  is  also  wall  skilled  in  the  drapery  part,  and 
Its  on  hoods,  and  mixes  ribands  so  as  to  suit  the  oo- 


Na  42.]     Wtdn€9day,  Afiril  18, 1711. 


Oai|» 


ogirapatasi 


,  antmaraTkiaenBi; 


Tanto  cum  strapitu  Indi  spectantur,  et  artes, 
Divitiaque  peregrins;  quibus  oblitus  actor 
Cum  stetit  in  soena,  concurrit  deztera  herv. 
Dixit  aiDracaliquidfNU  sane.   Quid  plaeet  ergo  f 
Lana  Tarentino  Tiolas  imitau  veneno. 

J»r.Ub.8.EpLi.90a. 

IMITATED. 
Loud  as  the  woltes,  on  Orca's  stormy  ilaep^ 
HmtI  to  the  toaringa  ofUw  northera  datp: 


Such  is  the  diout,  the  loaf  anBtaadlBf  Bole, 
At  aain*B  high  plume,  or  OldAehl's  petticoat: 
Or  when  flrom  court  a  Irfrth-day  suit  befltow*d 
Sinks  the  lost  actor  in  the  uwdry  load. 

Booth  enters ^harkt  the  univeraal  peall— > 

But  has  he  spoken Not  a  syllable—— 

What  shook  the  stage,  and  made  the  peoffe  start? 
Cato*s  kwg  wig,  llowr'd  gown,  and  lacker*d  chair. 


Aristotle  has  observed,  that  ordinarf 
writers  in  traeedy  endeavour  to  raise  terror 
and  1^  in  their  audience,  not  by  proper 
sentiments  and  expressions,  but  by  the 
dresses  and  decorations  ofthe  stage.  There 
is  something  of  this  kind  very  ridicaloos  in 
the  English  theatre.  When  the  author  has 
a  mind  to  terrify  us,  it  thunders;  when  he 
would  make  us  melanchcdy,  tlie  stage  is 
darkened.  But  among  all  our  tragic  arti- 
fices, I  am  the  most  off&ded  at  those  whicX 
are  made  use  of  to  inspire  us  with  magn^- 
cent  ideas  of  the  persons  that  speak,  xhe 
ordinary  method  of  making  a  hero,  is  to 
clap  a  huge  ^ume  of  feathers  upon  his 
head,  whicn  rises  so  very  high,  that  there 
is  often  ajgreater  leneth  from  his  dun  to 
the  top  oThis  head,  than  to  the  sole  of  his 
foot  One  would  believe,  that  we  thought  a 
grnt  man  and  a  tall  man  the  same  thing. 
Tliis  very  much  embarrasses  the  actor, 
who  is  forced  to  hold  his  neck  extremely 
stiff  and  steady  all  the  while  he  speaks;  and 
notwithstanding  any  anxieties  which  he 
pretends  for  his  mistress,  his  coimtry,  or 
his  friends,  one  may  see  by  his  action,  that 
his  greatest  care  and  concern  is  to  keep  the 
plume  of  feathers  from  felling  off  his  head. 
For  my  own  part,  when  I  see  a  man  utter- 
ing his  comuaints  under  such  a  mountain 
of^feathers,  I  am  apt  to  look  upon  him  ra- 
ther as  an  unfortunate  lunatic  than  a  dis- 
tressed hero.  As  these  superfluous  oni»- 
ments  upon  the  head  make  a  great  man,  a 
princess  generally*  receives  her  grandetn" 
from  those  additional  incumbrances  that  faU 
hito  her  tail;  I  mean  the  broad  sweejnn^ 
train  that  follows  her  in  all  her  motions^ 
and  finds  constant  employment  for  a  boy 
who  stands  behind  her  to  open  and  spread 
it  to  advantage.  I  do  not  know  how  others 
are  affiected  at  this  sight,  but  I  must  con- 
fess, my  eyes  are  wholly  taken  up  with  the 
page's  part;  and  as  for  the  queen,  I  am  not 
so  attentive  to  any  thing  she  sp^tks,  as  to 
the  right  adjusting  of  her  train,  lest  it  should 
chance  to  trip  up  her  heels,  or  incommode 
her,  as  she  walks  to  and  fro  upon  the  stasre. 
It  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  very  cad  s|>ectacle, 
to  see  a  queen  venting  her  pasnon  in  a  di»- 
ordered  motion,  and  a  little  boy  taking  care 
all  the  while  that  they  do  not  ruffle  the  tail 
of  her  gown.  The  parts  that  the  two  pei^ 
sons  act  on  the  stage  at  the  same  time  are 
very  different  The  princess  is  afraid  lest 
she  should  incur  the  displeasure  of  the  king 
her  father,  or  lose  the  hero  her  lover, 
whilst  her  attendant  is  only  concerned  lest 
she  should  entan^e  her  feet  in  her  petticoat. 

I  We  are  told,'Uiat  an  ancient  tragic  poet, 
to  move  the  pity  of  his  audience  for  his 
exiled  kingi  uid  distreised  heroes,  used  to 
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make  tiie  acton  represent  them  in  dresses 
and  dothet  that  were  thread-bare  and  de- 
cayed. This  artifice  for  moving  pit]r»  seems 
as  ill-contrived  as  that  we  have  been  speak- 
ing a(  to  inspire  usvrith  a  great  idea  of  the 
persGOBintrodoced  upon  the  stage.  In  short, 
1  wonid  have  onr  conceptions  raised  by  the 
dignity  of  thought  and  snblimity  of  expres- 
sion, rather  thin  by  a  train  of  robes  or  a 
pfaime  of  feathers. 

Another  mechanical  method  of  making 
great  men,  and  adding  dignity  to  kings  and 
^•eena,  is  to  accompany  them  with  halberds 
and  battle-axes.  Two  or  three  shifters  of 
scenes,  with  the  two  candle-snuffers,  make 
mp  a  complete  body  of  guards  upon  the  En- 
gnsh  stwe;  and  by  the  addition  of  a  few 
potters  OTosed  in  red  coats,  can  represent 
above  a  dosen  legions.  I  hAve  sometimes 
seen  a  couple  of  armies  drawn  up  together 
«pon  the  stage,  when  the  poet  has  be^  dis- 
posed to  do  hononr  to  his  generals.  It  is 
impossible  for  the  reader's  imagination  to 
BOiutipiT  twenty  men  into  such  prodigious 
nultStiMes,  or  to  foncjr  that  two  or  Uiree 
hundred  thousand  soldiers  are  fighting  in  a 
nnai  of  forty  or  fifty  yards  in  compass.  In- 
cidents of  soch  a  nature  should  be  told,  not 
fepfesented. 


OiCMiCril 


-Non  ttunen  intus 

■  in  ■OMWin :  muluqae  toIlM 


Ex  ocdbst  ^UB  noz  aairei  fkeaiuUa  pneieD 

BoT.  An  PoeL  ver.  188. 

*  Tet  tlien  are  tkiiffi  improper  fbr  a  wtiM, 
I  ot}mdiputnt  only  will  relate.* 


1  should,  therefore,  in  this  particular,  re- 
commend to  my  countrymen  the  example 
of  the  French  stage,  where  the  kings  and 
queens  always  appear  unattended,  and 
Kave  their  guards  oehind  the  scenes.  I 
riiould  likewise  be  glad  if  we  imitated  the 
French  in  banishing  from  our  stage  the 
of  drums,  trumpets,   and  huzzas; 


which  is  sometimes  so  very  CTeat,  that 
when  there  is  a  battle  in  the  Hoymarket 
Uieatre,  one  may  hear  it  as  far  as  Charing- 


I  have  here  only  touched  upon  those  par- 
ticulars which  are  made  use  of  to  raise  and 
M;randiae  the  persons  of  a  tragedy;  and 
mSSl  show,  in  another  papier,  the  several 
expedients  which  are  practised  by  authors 
of  a  vu^ar  eenius  to  move  terror,  pity,  or 
admiratico,  m  their  hearers. 

The  tailor  and  the  painter  often  contri- 
bute to  the  success  of  a  tragedy  more  than 
'tike  poet  Scenes  aff^  ordinary  minds  as 
BMCh  as  speeches;  and  our  actors  are  very 
sendble,  max  a  well-dressed  plav  has  some- 
times brouglit  them  as  full  audiences  as  a 
wdl-writtcn  one.  The  Italians  have  a  very 
good  phrase  to  express  this  art  of  imposing 
u|xxi  the  spectators  by  appearances;  they 
can  itthe  */biir6er/a  della  scena.*  *The 
knavery  or  trickish  part  of  the  drama. '  But 
however  the  diow  and  outside  of  the  tragedy 
may  work  upon  the  vulgar,  the  more  un- 
derstanding part  of  the  audience  immedi- 
sidy  see  throngh  it,  and  despise  it 


A  good  poet  will  g^ve  the  reader  a  more 
lively  idea  of  an  army  or  a  battle  in  a  de- 
scription, than  i£  he  actually  saw  them 
drawn  up  in  squadrons  and  battalions,  or 
engaged  m  the  confusion  of  a  fifj^t  Our 
minds  should  be  opoied  to  great  concep- 
tions, and  inflamed  with  glori^  sentiments 
by  what  the  actor  speaks  more  than  by 
what  he  appears.  Can  all  the  trappings 
or  equipage  of  a  king  or  hero,  nve  brutus 
hidf  that  pomp  and  majesty  wnich  he  re- 
ceives from  a  few  lines  in  Shakspeare? 

C. 


No.  43.]     Thunday,  A/iril  19,  iril. 

He  tibi  emnt  artet :  naeiaqne  innmnere  moraiii 
Paroere  mljectii,  et  debellare  miperlMM. 

Vtrg.  Mn.  y\.  8SS. 
Be  these  thy  arte,  to  bid  contention  eeaie. 
Chain  up  stem  war,  and  give  the  nations  peaee ; 
0*er  subject  lands  extend  thjr  gentle  swrnj. 
And  teach  with  iron  rod  the  hau^ity  to  obey. 

There  are  crowds  of  men  whose  great 
misfortune  it  is  that  they  were  not  botuid 
to  mechanic  arts  or  trades;  it  be^g  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  them  to  be  led  by  some 
contmual  task  or  employment  These  are 
such  as  we  commonly  coU  dull  fellows; 
persons,  who  for  want  of  something  to  do, 
out  of  a  certain  vacancy  of  thought,  rather 
than  curiomt]^,  are  ever  meddling  with 
things  for  which  they  are  unfit  I  cannot 
give  you  a  notion  of  them  better,  than  by 
presenting  you  with  a  letter  from  a  gentle- 
man, who  belongs  to  a  society  of  this  order 
of  men,  residing  at  Oxford. 

'Oxford,  April  13,  1711,  4  o'dodt  in 
the  morning. 

*  Sir, — ^In  some  of  your  late  speculations. 
I  find  some  sketches  towards  a  history  ol 
clubs;  but  you  seem  to  me  to  show  them  in 
somewhat  too  ludicrous  a  light  I  have 
well  weighed  that  matter,  and  think,  that 
the  most  important  negociadons  may  best 
be  carried  on  in  such  assemblies.  I  shall, 
therefore,  for  the  good  of  mankind  (which 
I  trust  you  and  I  are  equally  concerned  for) 
propose  an  institution  of  that  nature  for  ex- 
ample sake. 

*I  must  confess  that  the  design  and  trans- 
actions of  too  many  clubs  are  trifling,  and 
manifestly  of  no  consequence  to  the  nation 
or  public  weaL  Those  I  will  give  you  up. 
But  you  must  do  me  then  the  juSmce  to  own, 
that  nothine  can  be  more  useful  or  lauda- 
ble, than  the  scheme  we  go  upon.  To 
avoid  nicknames  and  witticisms,  we  call 
ourselves  the  Hebdomadal  Meeting.  Our 
president  continues  for  a  year  at  least,  and 
sometimes  four  or  five;  we  arc  all  grave, 
serious,  designing  men,  in  our  way:  we 
think  it  our  duty,  as  far  as  in  us  fies,  to 
tie  care  the  constitution  receives  no  harm 
— JVJr  quid  detrimerUi  rea  cafiiat  fiubUca, — 
To  censure  doctrines  or  mcts,  persons  or 
tlungs,  which  we  do  not  like;  to  settie  the 
nation  at  home,  and  carry  on  the  war 
abroad,  where  and  in  what  manner  we  see 
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fit  If  other  people  are  not  of  our  opiiiion, 
we  cannot  help  that.  It  were  better  they 
were.  Moreover,  we  now  and  then  con- 
doBoend  to  direct,  in  some  measure,  the 
little  affairs  of  our  own  university. 

*  Verily,  Mr.  Spectator,  we  are  much 
offended  at  the  act  for  importing  French 
wines.  A  bottle  or  two  of  good  soUd  edi- 
fying port  at  honest  George's,  made  a  night 
cneenul,  and  threw  off  reserve.  But  this 
pbi^y  French  claret  will  not  only  cost  us 
more  money,  but  do  us  less  good.  Had  we 
been  aware  of  it  before  it  had  gone  too  far, 
I  must  tell  you,  we  would  have  petitioned 
to  be  heard  upon  that  subject  But  let  that 
pass. 

*  I  must  let  you  know  likewise,  good  rir, 
that  we  look  upon  a  certain  northern  princess 
march,  in  conjunction  with  infidels,  to  be 
palpably  against  our  good-will  and  liking; 
ana,  for  all  monsieur  Palmquist,  a  most 
dangerous  iraiovation:  and  we  are  by  no 
means  3ret  txart.  that  some  people  are  not 
at  the  bottom  of  it  At  least  my  own  pri- 
Tate  letters  leave  room  for  a  politician,  well 
Tersed  in  matters  of  this  nature,  to  suspect 
•8  much,  as  a  (>enetrating  frioid  of  mine 
tells  me. 

•  <  We  Uunk  we  have  at  least  done  the  bu- 
onesB  with  the  malcontents  in  Hungary, 
and  shall  clap  up  a  peace  there. 

*  What  the  neutrality  army  is  to  do,  or 
what  the  army  in  Flanders,  and  what  two 
or  three  other  princes,  is  not  yet  folly  de- 
termined among  us;  and  we  wait  impa- 
tiently for  the  coming  in  of  the  next  Dyer, 
who  you  must  know  is  our  authentic  intel- 
ligence, our  Aristotle  in  politics.  And, 
indeed,  it  is  but  fit  there  should  be  some 
dernier  resort,  the  absolute  deader  of  all 
cuDtniversies. 

*  We  were  lately  informed  that  the  gal- 
lant trained-bands  had  patrolled  all  mght 
kne  about  the  streets  of  London.  We  m- 
deed  could  not  imaj^e  anjr  occarion  for  it, 
we  guessed  not  a  tittle  on  it  aforehand,  we 
were  in  nothing  of  the  secret;  and  that  city 
tradesmen,  or  their  apprentices,  should  do 
duty  or  woriL  through  the  holidays,  we 
thought  absolutely  impossible.  But  Dyer 
being  podtive  in  it,  and  some  letters  mm 
other  people^  who  had  talked  with  some 
Who  had  it  from  those  who  diould  know, 
giving  some  countenance  to  it,  the  chairman 
reported  from  the  committee  app^ted  to 
examine  into  that  affair,  that  it  was  posn- 
ble  there  might  be  something  in  it  I  have 
much  more  to  say  to  you,  but  mj  two  good 
fincnds  and  neignbours,  Domimc  and  sly- 
boots, are  just  come  in,  and  the  coffee  is 
ready.  I  am,  in  the  meantime,  Mr.  Spec- 
tator, TOUT  admirer  and  humble  servant, 

*  ABRAHAM  FROyH.' 

You  may  Observe  the  turn  of  their  minds 
tebds  onlj  to  iA>velty,  and  not  satisfaction 
in  any  thing.  It  would  be  disappcnntment 
to  them,  to  come  to  certainty  in  any  thing, 
for  thai  would  gravel  them,  and  put  an  end 


to  their  kK)uiries,  which  dull  fellows  do  not 
make  for  information,  but  for  exercise.  I 
do  not  know  but  this  may  be  a  v^ry  good> 
way  of  accounting  for  what  we  frequently' 
see,  to  wit,  that  dull  fellows  prove  very- 
good  men  of  business.  Business  relieves 
them  from  their  own  natural  heaviness,  by 
fomishing  them  with  what  to  do;  whereas 
business  to  mercurial  men,  is  an  interru])- 
tion  from  their  real  existence  and  happi- 
ness. Though  the  dull  part  of  mankind  are 
harmless  in  their  amusements,  it  were  to 
be  wished  they  had  no  vacant  time,  becayuse 
thev  usually  undertake  something  that 
makes  their  wants 'conspicuous,  by  thdr 
manner  of  supplying  them.  You  shall  sel- 
dom find  a  dull  fellow  of  good  education, 
but  if  he  happens  to  have  any  leisure  upea 
his  hands,  will  turn  his  head  to  one  of  thoae 
two  amusements  for  all  fools  of  eminence^ 
politics  or  poetry.  The  former  of  these 
arts  is  the  study  of  all  dull  people  in  gene- 
ral; but  when  dulness  is  lodged  in  a  per- 
son (^  a  ouick  animal  lifo,  it  generally  ex- 
erts itselt  in  poetry.  One  might  here 
mention  a  few  mihtary  writers,  ^o  give 
great  entertainment  to  the  age,  by  reason 
that  the  stupidity  of  their  heads  is  qmckcned 
b^  the  alacrity  of  their  hearts.  Tlus  ccn^ 
stitution  in  a  dull  fellow,  eives  vigour  to 
nonsense,  and  makes  the  puddle  bcnl,  which 
would  otherwise  stagnate.  The  British 
Prince,  that  celebratoi  poem,  which  was 
written  in  the  reign  of  King  Charles  the 
Second,  and  deservedlv  called  by  the  wits 
of  that  age  incomparable,  was  the  effect  of 
such  a  happy  genius  as  we  are  speaking  of* 
From  among  many  other  distidis  no  less  to 
be  quoted  on  tlus  account,  I  cannot  but  re* 
cite  the  two  following  lines: 

*  A  painted  vest  Pilnoe  Yoltafer  had  on, 
Wtakh  flrom  a  naked  Fiet  liif  grandaire  wan.^ 

Here,  if  the  poet  had  not  been  vivacious, 
as  well  as  stupid,  he  could  not,  in  the 
warmth  and  hurry  of  nonsense,  have  been 
capable  of  forgetting  that  neitiier  Prince 
Voltager,  nor  lus  grandfather,  could  strip 
a  naked  man  of  his  doublet;  but  a  fDol  of  a 
colder  constitution  would  have  starred  to 
have  flayed  the  Pict,  and  made  buff  of  his 
skin,  for  the  wearing  of  the  conqueror. 

To  bring  'these  observations  to  some  i 


*  Absurd  as  these  lines  are,  they  ftnind  an  apol<^}Bt 
in  the  late  Bdward  Kins,  c*Q*  who,  in  his  Munimenta 
Antiqus,  after  alladinf  to  the  practice  of  tattooiag  be- 
ing prevalent  amongst  the  Britons,  Picts,  and  other 
northern  nations,  continuc^^— ••  The  ftj^ires  thus  mark- 
ed, however,  were  as  indelible  as  they  wefe  hottonrabla ; 
and  tbey  were  efven  badges  of  their  ohieftaia« ;  Imo- 
much  that  it  is  not  quite  impossible  to  wanke  sense  of 
those  lines,  so  elegantly  censured  in  the  Spectator,  for 
their  burlesque  nonsense  :— 

*ApainUdve9t  Prince  Vb^agtr  had  on, 
Which  from  a  naked  Pict  hufrandairt  wonJ* 

For  amongst  a  people,  such  as  the  ancient  Britons,  who 
were  so  barbarous  that,  like  the  Scythians,  they  deemed 
the  riralls  of  their  enemies  an  omameni  to  their  bonv- 
trappings,  it  is  not  absolutely  impossible  to  suppose  that 
the  skin  of  a  poor  fainted  PUt,  as  wtil  as  the  skin  of  a 
lf«<f,  might  be  worn  as  a  trophy  r 
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fal  parpoae  of  life,  what  I  would  propose 
sbould  be,  that  we  imitated  those  wise  na- 
tioRS  wherein  every  man  learns  some  haridi- 
craft*work.«*Wau]d  it  not  employ  a  beau, 
prettily  enough,  if,  instead  dF  eternally 
playine  with  a  snuff-box,  he  spent  some 
p«rt  of  his  time  in  making  one?  Such  a 
method  as  this  would  very  much  conduce 
to  the  public  em<^ument,  by  making  every 
man  living  good  for  something;  for  there 
would  then  be  no  one  member  of  human 
society,  but  would  have  some  little  pre- 
tension for  some  degree  in  it;  like  nim 
who  came  to  Will's  coffee-house,  upon  the 
merit  (£  having  writ  a  posy  of  a  ring.    R. 


Na44.1    Friday^  April  20,  1711. 


am  Anidsrat,  audi. 
Hot.  Sn  PoO.  ver.  153. 


Tk  q«ld  eK«i,ct  populufl 

Now  kear  what  every  auditor  azpects. 


Amokg  the  several  artifices  which  are 
put  in  practice  by  the  poets  to  fill  the  mmds 
of  an  aadioice  with  terror,  the  first  place 
ia  doe  to  thunder  and  lightning, '  which 
are  often  made  use  of  at  the  descending 
of  a  god,  or  the  rising  of  a  ghost,  at  the 
▼aaUliliig  of  a  de^,  or  at  the  death  of  a 
tymit.  1  have  known  a  bell  introduced 
imo  several  tragedies  with  good  effect;  and 
have  seen  the  whole  assembly  in  a  very 
prest  alarm  all  the  while  it  has  been  ring^ 
VB^  But  there  is  nothing  which  delights 
and  tenifies  our  English  theatre  so  much 
as  a  ghost,  especiallj  when  he  appears  in 
a  bloody  shirt  A  spectre  has  very  often 
saved  a  play,  thoueh  he  has  done  nothing 
trat  stalked  across  ue  stage,  or  rose  throus^n 
a  ckA  crf'it,  and  sunk  again  without  speaK- 
iog  one  word.  There  may  be  a  proper 
seasoQ  for  these  several  terrors;  and  when 
the^  only  come  in  as  dds  and  assistances 
to  the  poet,  they  are  not  only  to  be  excused, 
but  to  oe  applauded.  Thus  the  sounding 
of  the  clock  m  Venice  Preserved,  makes 
tike  hearts  of  the  whole  audience  quake; 
and  conveys  a  stronger  terror  to  the  mind 
titan  it  is  possble  for  words  to  da  The  ap- 
pearance of  the  ^ost  in  Hamlet  is  a  mas- 
ter-piece in  its  kmd,  and  wrought  up  with 
an  the  circumstances  that  can  create.either 
attention  or  horror.  The  mind  of  the  rea- 
der is  wonderfully  prepared  for  his  recep- 
tion by  the  discourses  that  precede  it  His 
dumb  behaviour  at  his  first  entrance, 
strikes  the  imagination  very  strongly;  but 
every  time  he  enters,  he  is  still  more  ter- 
ri^ring.  Who  can  read  the  speech  with 
which  young  Hamlet  accosts  hun,  without 
tremblmg. 

*  At.  Look,  my  lord.  H  oomei  t 

*  Bam.  Aniela  and  mtmstera  of  grace  defend  na  I 
Be  tiioa  a  tpnlt  of  health,  or  goblin  damn'd ; 
Bring  with  th«e  aira  frombeav'n,  or  blasts  from  hell; 
Ba  thy  inteaU  wicked  or  cbariuble ; 
Thou  eom'at  ia  sodi  a  questionable  shape 
That  I  wiM  qeak  to  thee,    ni  can  thee  Hamlet, 
Kinf  ,  Father,  KoyU  Dane.— Oh !  answer  ma. 
LstawBotliursclalgBonBee;  bvtiiU 


Why  thy  eanonis*d  boMs,  heunA  in  death, 
Have  burst  iheir  cearments  ?  Why  the  sepulchre. 
Wherein  we  saw  thee  quietly  Inurn'd, 
Hath  op'd  his  ponderous  and  marble  Jawa, 
To  cast  thee  up  again  ?  What  nay  this  mean  % 
That  thou,  dead  corse,  again  in  complete  steel 
Revisit'st  thus  the  glimpses  of  the  moon, 
Making  night  hideous  V 

I  do  not  therefore  find  fault  with  the  arti- 
fices above  mentioned,  when  they  are  in- 
troduced with  skill,  and  accompanied  by 
proportionable  sentiment  and  expressionfl 
m  me  writing. 

For  the  moving  of  pity,  our  principle  ma- 
chine is  the  handkerchief:  and  indeed  in 
our  common  tragedies,  we  should  not  know 
very  often  that  the  persons  are  in  distress 
by  any  thing  they  say,  if  they  did  not  from 
timy  to  time  ap^y  their  handkerchiefs  to 
their  eyes.  Far  be  it  from  mo  to  think  of 
banishmgthis  instrument  of  sorrow  from 
the  stage;  I  know  a  tragedy  cculd  not  sub- 
sist without  it!  all  that  Iwould  contend  for, 
is  to  keep  it  from  being  misapplied.  In  a 
wwd,  I  would  have  the  actor's  tongue  sym- 
pathize with  his  eyes. 

A  disconsolate  mother^  with  a  child  in 
her  hand,  ha&frequentlv  drawn  compassion 
from  the  audience,  and  nas  therefore  gained 
a  place  in  several  tr^^ies.  A  modem 
writer,  that  observed  how  this  had  took  in 
other  plays,  being  resolved  to  double  the 
distress,  and  mdt  his  audioice  twice  aai 
much  as  those  before  him  had  done, 
brought  a  princess  upon  the  stage  with  a 
littie  bov  in  one  hand,  and  a  girl  in  the 
other.  This  too  had  a  very  good  effect  A 
third  poet  being  resolved  to  outwrite  all  his 
predecessors,  a  few  years  ago  introduce 
three  children  witii  great  success:  and,  as  I 
am  informed,  a  young  gentleman,  who  Is 
fully  determined  to  break  the  mostobdu* 
rate  hearts,  has  atragedy  by  him,  wherethe 
first  person  that  appears  upon  the  stage  is 
an  afflicted  widow  in  her  mouming  weeds, 
with  half  a  dozen  fatherless. children  at* 
tending  her,  like  those  that  usually  hang 
about  the  figure  of  Charity.  Thus  severu 
incidents  that  are  beautiful  in  a  good  writer, 
become  ridiculous  by  falling  into  the  hands 
of  a  bad  one^ 

But  among  all  our  methods  of  movinsr 
pity  or  terror,  there  is  none  so  absurd  and 
barbarous,  and  what  more  exposes  us  to 
the  contempt  and  ridicule  of  our  neigh- 
bours, than  that  dreadful  butchering  of  one 
another^  which  is  very  frequent  upon  the 
English  stage.  To  delight  in  seeing  men 
stabbed,  poisoned,  racked,  or  impaled,  is 
certainly  the  sign  of  a  cruel  temper:  and  as 
this  is  offcofi  practised  before  me  British 
au<]tidiice,  sevens  French  critics,  who  think 
these  are  gratefid  spectacles  to  us,  take 
occasion  from  tiiem  to  represent  us  a  peo- 
ple that  delight  in  blood.  It  is  indeed  very 
odd  to  see  our  stage  strewed  with  carcases 
in  the  last  scenes  of  atraeedy;  and  to  ob- 
serve in  the  wardrobe  of  the  playhouse  se- 
veral daggers,  poniards,  wheels,  bowls  for 
poison,   and   many  other  instruments  of 
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death.  Murders  and  executions  are  always 
transacted  behind  the  scenes  in  the  French 
theatre;  which  in  general  is  very  ame- 
able  to  the  manners  of  a  polite  and  ciyilized 
people:  but  as  there  are  no  exceptions  to 
this  rule  on  the  French  sta^  it  leads  them 
into  absurdities  almost  as  ridiculous  as  that 
which  fislls  under  our  present  censure.  I 
remember  in  the  fiamous  play  of  Comeille, 
written  upon  the  subject  m  the  Horatii 
and  Curiatii;  the  fierce  young  hero  who 
had  overcome  the  Curiadi  one  after  ano- 
ther, (instead  of  bemg  congratulated  by  his 
sister  for  his  victory,  bdng  upbraided  by 
her  for  having  slain  her  lover)  in  the  height 
of  his  passion  and  resentment  kills  her.  If 
aay  thing  could  extenuate  so  brutal  an  ac- 
tion*  it  would  be  the  doing  of  it  on  a  sudden, 
before  the  sentiments  of  nature,  reason,  or 
manhood  could  take  place  in  him.  How- 
ever, to  avoid  public  Dloodshed,  as  soon  as 
his  passion  is  wrought  to  its  height,  he 
follows  his  sister  to  the  whole  length  of  the 
stage,  and  fort>ears  killing  her  till  they  are 
both  withdrawn  behind  the  scenes.  I  must 
confess,  had  he  murdered  her  before  the 
audience,  the  indecency  might  have  been 
greater;  but  as  it  is,  it  appears  verv  unna- 
tural, and  looks  like  kiUine  in  cold  blood. 
To  give  my  opinion  upon  this  case,  thefoct 
«ight  not  to  have  been  represented,  but  to 
have  been  told,  if  there  was  any  occasion 
for  it 

It  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  the  reader 
to  see  how  Sophocles  has  conducted  a  tra- 
fedy  under  the  like  delicate  circumstances. 
Orestes  was  in  the  same  condition  with 
Hamlet  in  Shakspeare,  his  mother  having 
murdered  his  fotner,  taid  taken  possession 
of  his  k^agdom  in  conspiracy  with  her  adul- 
terer. That  young  pnnce,  therefore,  being 
determined  to  revowe  his  fother's  death 
upon  those  who  fillea  his  throne,  conveys 
himself  by  a  beautifol  stratagem  mto  his 
mother's  apartment,  with  a  resolution  to  kill 
her.  But  because  such  a  spectacle  would 
have  been  too  shocking  to  the  audience,  this 
dreadfiil  resolution  is  executed  behind  the 
scenes:  the  mother  is  heard  calling  out  to 
her  son  for  mercy;  and  the  son  answering 
her,  that  she  showed  no  mercy  to  his  fa- 
ther; after  which  she  dirieks  out  she  is 
wounded,  and  by  what  follows  we  find  that 
she  is  slain.  I  do  not  remember  that  in 
any  of  our  plays  there  are  speeches  made 
behind  the  scenes,  though  there  are  other 
instances  of  tins  nature  to  be  met  with  in 
those  oi  the  ancients:  and  I  bdieve  mv 
leader  will  agree  with  m^that  there  is 
something  infinitely  more  aflecting  in  this 
dreadful  dialoette  between  the  mother  and 
her  son  behina  the  scenes,  than  could  have 
been  in  any  thing  transacted  before  the 
audience.  Orestes  immediately  after  meets 
the  usurper  at  the  entrance  of  his  pa- 
lace; and  by  a  very  happy  thought  of 
the  poet  avoids  killing  him  before  the  au- 
dience, by  telling  him  that  he  should  live 
«0OM  tine  in  his  present  bitterness  of  soul 


before  he  would  despatch  Mm,  and  by  or- 
dering him  to  retire  into  that  part  of  the 
palace  where  he  had  slain  his  fother» 
whose  murder  he  would  revenge  in  the 
very  same  place  where  it  was  committed. 
By  this  means  the  poet  observes  that  de- 
cency, which  Horace  afterwards  establish-  . 
ed  by  a  rule,  of  forbearing  to  commit  par- 
ricides or  unnatural  murders  before  the 
audience. 


*N6e| 


1  poDHlo  MedM  tniddH.* 


*  Let  Mot  Madea  drmw  bar  ■iiiid*riBf  kailk. 
And  ipiU  ber  cbUdfen*!  Mood  upoa  tiw  lUfe. 


The  French  have,  therefore,  refined  too 
much  upon  Horace's  rule,  who  never  de- 
signed to  banish  all  kinds  of  death  from  the 
st^e:  but  only  such  as  had  too  much  hoi^ 
ror  m  them,  and  which  would  have  a  better 
effect  upon  the  audience  when  transacted 
behind  the  scenes.  I  would  therefore  re- 
commend to  my  countrymen  the  practice  of 
the  ancient  poets,  who  were  very  sparing  of 
their  public  executions,  and  ratner  chose  to 
perform  them  behind  the  scenes,  if  it  could 
be  done  w  ith  as  great  an  eflfect  upon  the  au- 
dience. At  the  same  time  I  must  observe^ 
that  though  the  devoted  persons  of  the 
tragedy  were  seldom  slain  before  the  au- 
dience, which  has  generally  something  ridi- 
culous in  it,  their  bodies  were  often  pro- 
duced after  their  death,  which  has  always 
in  it  something  melancholy  or  terrifying; 
so  that  the  killing  on  the  stage  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  avoided  aiAy  as  an  inde- 
cency, but  also  as  an  improbability. 

*Nee  piierot  eoram  populo  IfedM  traddet ; 
Ant  bomaiM  plun  coqaat  oxu  nefliriiii  Admn  f 
Ant  in  avem  Progno  vertatur,  Cadmof  in  ma| 
Qaodconquo  oitendli  mibi  tic,  incrednlis  odl. 


▼ertatur,  Cadmof  in  ■ainem. 


*  Medea  mnst  not  draw  ber  murdering  kniH, 
Nor  Atrem  there  his  horrid  ftast  prepare : 
Cadmua  and  Progne'e  metamorphoiet, 
(She  to  a  ewallow  tnmU  he  to  a  snake  0 
And  whatsoever  contradicts  my  sense, 
I  hate  to  see,  and  never  can  beliere.*— j 


I  have  now  ^e  through  the  several 
dramatic  inventions  which  are  made  use 
of  by  the  ignorant  poets  to  supply  the  place 
of  tragedy,  and  by  the  skilful  to  improve 
it;  some  df  which  I  could  wish  entirely  re- 
jected, and  the  rest  to  be  used  with  cau- 
tion. It  would  be  an  endless  task  to  con- 
sider comedy  in  the  same  light,  and  to 
mention  the  innumerable  shim  that  small 
wits  put  in  practice  to  raise  a  lau^h.  Bul- 
lock m  a  short  coat,  and  Norris  m  a  long 
one,  seldom  fall  of  this  effect  In  ordinary 
comedies,  a  broad  and  a  narrow  brimmed 
hat  are  different  characters.  Sometimes 
the  wit  of  the  scene  lies  in  a  shoulder  belt» 
and  sometimes  in  a  pair  of  whiskers.  A 
lover  running  about  the  sti^e,  with  his 
head  peeping  out  of  a  barrel,*  was  thouKht 
a  very  ^ood  jest  in  King  Charies  the  se- 
cond's time;  and  invented  by  one  of  the 


*  The  comedy  of  The  Comical  Reveage,  or  Lovt  in  a 
Tnh,1qr8irOeo(|eEUivid|0. 
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fint  wits  of  that  age.  But  because  ridicule 
is  not  so  delicate  as  compassion,  aiid  be- 
cause the  objects  that  make  us  laugh  are 
iafiiiitely  more  mimerous  than  those  that 
make  us  weep,  there  is  a  much  greater 
latitode  for  comic  than  tragic  artifices, 
and  by  coDsemience  a  much  greater  indul- 
gence to  be  allowed  them.  C. 


Na  45.]     Satttrday,  AfiHl  21, 1711. 

Natio  cooMBda  est Jw.  Sat.  Ui.  100. 

Tte  aation  is  a  compaay  of  players. 

Thule  is  nothing  which  I  deare  more 
than  a  safe  and  honourable  peace,  thoiigfa 
at  the  same  time  I  am  veiy  apprehensive 
of  many  ill  consequences  that  may  attend 
it  I  do  not  mean  mreirard  to  our  politics, 
but  to  our  maimers.  What  an  inundation 
of  ribands  and  brocades  will  break  in  upon 
us  ^  What  peals  of  laughter  and  impcrti- 
nence  shall  we  be  exposed  to }  For  the 
prerention  of  those  great  evils,  I  could 
Mtttily  wish  the^  there  was  an  act  of  par- 
fiament  for  prohibiting  the  impoijtation  of 
French  fopperies. 

The  female  inhabitants  of  our  island  have 
already  recdved  very  strone  impressions 
from  tails  ludicrous  nation,  though  by  the 
kagdk  of  the  war  (as  there  is  no  evil  which 
luis  not  some  good  attencUng  it)  they  are 
pretty  well  worn  out  and  forgotten.  1  re- 
memoer  the  Ume  when  some  of  our  well- 
bred  country-women  kept  their  valet  de 
^lambre;  because,  forsooth,  a  man  was 
much  more  handy  about  them  than  one  of 
their  own  sex.  Imyself  have  seen  one  of 
tiiese  male  Abif;ails  trippini^  about  the 
room  with  a  lookmg-^Lass  m  his  hand,  and 
combing  his  ladv's  hair  a  whole  morning 
togedier.  Whether  or  no  there  was  any 
tmth  in  the  story  of  a  lady's  befaig  got  with 
diild  by  one  or  these  her  hand-maids,  I 
camot  tell;  but  I  think  at  present  the  whole 
race  of  Uiem  is  extinct  in  our  own  country. 

About  the  time  that  several  of  our  sex 
were  taken  into  this  kind  of  service,  the 
ladies  Ukewise  brought  up  the  fashion  of 
receiving  visits  in  their  beds.  It  was  then 
looked  upon  as  a  piece  of  ill-breeding  for  a 
woman  to  refose  to  see  a  man  because  she 
was  not  stirring;  and  a  porter  would  have 
been  ^Mxight  mmt  for  his  place,  that  could 
have  made  so  awkward  an  excuse.  As  I 
love  to  see  every  thin^  that  is  new,  I  once 
prevailed  tipon  my  iriend  Will  Honey- 
comb to  carry  me  uong  with  him  to  one  of 
Uttse  travdled  ladies,  dearing  him  at  the 
same  ^me  to  present  me  as  a  foreigner 
ivho  could  not  speak  English,  that  so  I 
nuc^  not  be  obliged  to  bear  a  part  in  the 
diacoarse.  The  lady,  though  wulmg  to  ap- 
pear imdrest,  had  put  on  her  best  looks, 
and  painted  herselflor  our  reception.  Her 
hair  appeared  in  a  very  nice  oisorder,  as 
the  ntmt-gown  which  was  thrown  upon  her 
shoolaers  was  ruffled  with  g;reat  care.  For 
my  part*  I  am  so  shocked  with  every  thing 


which  loQks4minodest  hi  the  foir  sex,  that 
I  could  not  forbear  takhig  off  mv  eye  from 
her  when  die  moved  in  bed,  and  was  in  the 
greatest  confusion  imaginable  every  time 
she  stirred  a  leg,  or  an  arm.  As  tne  co- 
quettes who  introduced  this  custom  grew 
old,  they  left  it  off  by  degrees;  well  know- 
ing that  a  wcnnan  of  threescore  may  kick 
and  tumble  her  heart  out,  without  making 
any  impression. 

Sem]»onia  is  at  present  the  most  profess- 
ed admirer  of  the  French  nation,  but  is  so 
modest  as  to  admit  her  visitants  no  foirther 
than  her  toilet  It  is  a  very  odd  sight  that 
beautiful  creature  makes,  when  she  is  talk- 
ing politics,  with  her  tresses  flowing  about 
h^  shoulders,  and  examining  that  fece  in 
the  riass,  whkh  does  such  execution  upon 
all  the  male  standers-by.  How  prettily 
does  she  divide  her  discourse  between  her 
women  and  her  visitanto!  What  sprightly 
tranations  does  she  make  from  an  opera  or 
a  sermon,  to  an  ivory  comb  or  a  pin-cush- 
ion! How  have  I  been  pleased  to  see  her 
mterrupted  in  an  account  of  her  travels,  by 
a  message  to  her  fcxitman;  and  holding  her 
tongue  in  the  midst  of  a  moral  reflection,  by 
apmying  the  tip  of  it  to  a  patch. 

There  is  nothing  which  exposes  a  woman 
to  greater  dangers,  than  that  gayety  and 
airiness  of  temper,  which  are  nataral  to 
most  of  the  sex.  It  should  be  Uierefore 
the  concern  of  every  wise  and  virtuous 
woman  to  keep  this  sprightliness  feom  de- 
generating into  levity.  On  the  contrary, 
the  whole  discourse  and  behaviour  of  the 
French  is  to  make  the  sex  more  fontastical, 
or  (as  they  are  pleased  to  term  it)  more 
awakened,  than  is  connstent  either  with 
virtue  or  (Shscretion.  To  speak  loud  in  pub- 
lic assemblies,  to  let  every  one  hear  you 
talk  of  things  that  should  only  be  mentioned 
in  private,  or  in  whisper,  are  looked  upon 
as  parts  of  a  refined  education.  At  the 
same  time,  a  blush  is  unfeshionable,  and 
silence  more  ill-bred  than  any  thing  that 
can  be  spoken.  In  short,  discretion  and 
modesty,  which  in  all  other  ages  and  coun- 
tries have  been  regarded  as  the  greatest 
ornaments  of  the  &ir  sex,  are  considered 
as  the  ingredient  of  narrow  conversatioo, 
and  family  beha^our. 

Some  years  ago  I  was  at  the  tragedy  of 
Macbeth,  and  unfortunately  placed  myself 
under  a  woman  of  quality  that  is  since  dead; 
who  as  I  found  by  the  noise  ^le  made  was 
newly  returned  from  France.  A  little  be- 
fore the  rising  of  the  curtain,  she  broke  out 
into  a  loud  soliloquy,  *  When  will  the  dear 
witches  enter?'  and  immediately  upon  their 
first  appearance,  asked  a  lady  that  sat  three 
boxes  from  her  on  her  ri^ht  hand,  if  those 
witches  were  not  charmii^  creatures.  A 
little  after,  as  Betterton  was  in  one  of  the 
finest  speeches  of  the  play,  she  shook  her 
fan  at  another  lady,  who  sat  as  far  on  her 
left  hand,  and  tdd  her  with  a  whisper  that 
might  be  heard  all  over  the  pit, « We  must 
not  expect  to  see  Balloon  to-idght.'   Kol 
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lonr  after,  calling  out  to  a  yvung  baronet 
by  his  name,  who  sat  three  seats  before 
me,  she  asked  him  whether  Macbeth's  wife 
was  still  alive;  and  before  he  cduld  give  an 
amwer,  fell  a  talking  of  the  ghost  ti  Ban- 
qua  She  had  by  this  time  formed  a  little 
avdience  to  herself,  and  fixed  the  attention 
of  all  about  her.  But  as  I  had  a  mind  to 
hear  the  play,  I  got  out  of  the  sphere  of  her 
impertinence,  and  planted  my^self  in  one  of 
the  remotest  comers  of  the  pit. 

This  pretty  childirimess  of  behaviour  b 
one  of  the  most  refined  parts  of  coc^uetry, 
and  is  not  to  be  attainea  in  perfection  by 
ladies  that  do  not  travel  for  their  improve* 
roent.  A  natural  and  unconstrained  beha- 
viour has  something  in  it  so  agreeable,  that 
it  is  no  wonder  to  see  people  endeavouring 
after  it.  But  at  the  same  time  it  is  so  very 
hard  to  hit,  when  it  is  not  bom  with  us, 
that  people  often  ra^ke  themselves  ridicu- 
lous m  attem^ptmg  it 

A  very  ingenious  French  author  tells  us, 
that, the  ladies  of  the  court  of  France^  in  his 
time,  thought  it  ill-breeding,  and  a  kind  of 
f  emsde  peoantrv,  to  pronounce  a  hard  word 
right:  far  whicn  reason  they  took  frequent 
occasion  to  use  hard  words,  that  they  might 
show  a  politeness  in  murdering  them.  He 
further  adds,  that  a  lady  of  some  quality  at 
court  having  acddently  made  use  of  a  hAvd 
word  in  a  proper  place,  and  prooounced  it 
right,  the  whole  assembly  was  out  of  coun- 
tenance for  her. 

I  must  however  be  so  just  as  to  own  that 
there  are  many  ladies  who  have  travelled 
several  thousands  of  miles  without  being 
the  worse  for  it,  and  have  brought  home 
with  them  all  the  modesty,  discretion,  and 
good  sense,  that  they  went  abroad  with. 
As  on  the  contrary,  there  are  great  num- 
bers of  travelled  ladies  who  have  Uved  all 
their  days  within  the  smoke  of  London.  I 
have  known  a  woman  that  never  was  out  oi 
the  parish  of  St  James's  betray  as  many 
foreign  fopperies  in  her  carriage,  as  she 
could  have  gleaned  up  in  half  the  countries 
of  Europe.  C. 
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Nob  bsM  Jiixilirm  disoonliE  ■omins  renun. 

Otid,  Met  Lib.  i.  ver.  a 
Ths  Jardag  leedt  of  ill-concerted  things. 

Whbn  I  want  materials  fnr  this  paper, 
it  is  my  custom  to  go  abroad  in  quest  of 
^me;  and  when  I  meet  any  proper  sub- 
ject, I  take  the  first  opportunity  cSf  setting 
down  a  hint  upon  paper.  At  the  same 
time  I  look  into  the  letters  of  my  corres- 
pondents, and  if  I  find  any  thing  suggested 
m  them  Uiat  may  afibrd  matter  of  specula- 
tion, I  likewise  enter  a  minute  of  it  in  my 
collection  of  materials.  By  this  means  I 
frequently  carry  about  me  a  whole  shect- 
fnl  of  hints,  that  would  look  like  a  rhap- 
sody of  nonsense  to  any  body  but  myself. 
There  isnothmg  in  them  but  obaoirity  and 


confiision,  raving  and  inconsiMency.  hi 
short,  they  are  my  speculations  in  the 
first  prinuples,  that  (like  the  world  in  its 
chaos)  are  void  of  all  Hght,  distinction,  and 
order. 

About  a  week  since  there  happened  to 
me  a  very  odd  accident,  by  reaaon^f  one  ol 
these  mv  papers  of  minutes  which  I  had  ac- 
cidentally dropped  at  Lloyd's  coffee-house, 
where  the  auctions  are  usually  kept  Before 
I  missed  it,  there  were  a  cluster  of  people 
who  had  foimd  it,  and  were  diverting  them- 
selves with  it  at  one  end  of  the  coffee-house. 
It  had  raised  so  much  laughter  among  them 
before  I  had  observed  what  they  were 
about,  that  I  had  not  the  courage  to  Qanrti 
it  The  boy  of  the  coffee-house,  when  they 
had  dime  with  it,  carried  it  about  in  Yob 
hand,  asking  every  body  if  they  had  drop- 
ped a  written  paper;  but  nobody  cbu- 
lenging  it,  he  was  ordered  bv  those  meny 
^tlemen  who  had  perusea  it,  to  get  up 
mto  the  auction  pulpit,  and  raid  it  to  the 
whole  room,  that  if  any  one  would  own  it, 
they  might  The  boy  accordingly  moumtoa 
the  pulpit,  and  with  a  very  audible  voice 
read  as  follows: 

MINUTES. 
Sir  Roeer  de  Coverley's  coimtry-seat— 
Yes,  for  I  hate  long  speeches—Query,  if  a 
eood  Christian  may  be  a  conhH-cr— Chil- 
oermas-day,  saltseller,  house-cbg,  screech- 
owl,  cricket— Mr.  Thomas  Inkle  of  Lon- 
don, in  the  good  ship  called  the  AchilleSh. 
Yarico— >£^^<cir7«r  m«/«?rfo— Ghoat»— 
The  Lady's  Library— Lion  by  trade  a  tai- 
lor—Dromedary called  Bucepnalus— Equi- 
page the  lady's  summum  ^offum— ^hanea 
Liliie  to  be  taken  notice  of— Short  face  m 
relief  to  envy — ^Redundancies  in  the  threo 
professions— King  Latinus  a  recruit— Jew 
aevouring  a  ham  of  bacon— Westminster- 
abbey— -Grand  Cairo— Procrastination-^ 
Apm  fools — ^Blue  boars,  red  lions,  hogs  in 
annour — ^Enter  a  King  and  two  Fiddler* 
Ao/iMi^Adnnssion  into  the  U^ly  Club- 
Beauty  how  improveable— Families  of  tnm 
and  false  humour — ^The  parrot's  school-* 
mistress— Face  half  Pict  half  British— No 
man  to  be  a  hero  of  a  tragedy  under  nx 
feet— Club  of  si^hers— Letters  from  flower- 
pots, elbow-chairs,  tapestry,  figures,  lion» 
thunder^The  bell  rings  to  the  poppet- 
^ow — Old  woman  with  a  beard  married 
to  a  smock-faced  boy — My  next  coat  to  be 
turned  up  with  blue — Fable  of  tongs  and 
gridiron— -Flower  dvers— The  Soldier's 
prayer— Thank  ye  for  nothing,  says  the 
galley-pot — ^Pactolus  in  stockings  with  gol- 
den clocks  to  them — Bamboos,  cudgels, 
drum-sticks— Slip  of  my  lady's  eldeal 
daughtei^— The  black  mare  with  a  star  in 
her  forehead— The  barber's  polo^WiU 
Honeycomb's  coat-pocket— Cesar's  beha- 
viour and  my  own  in  parallel  circumstances 
— ^Poera  in  patch-work — MUli  gtavit  nt 
fiercustuM  AchiUn^^Thit  female  convend* 
cler— The  ogle-master. 
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The  rea^Bng  of  this  paper  made  the 
whole  coffee-house  very  meny;  some  of 
them  cofidtided  it  was  written  by  a  mad- 
nan;  and  others  by  somebody  that  had  been 
takmg  notes  eot  of  the  Spectator.  One 
who  had  the  appearance  of  a  very  substan- 
tial citizen,  tola  us,  with  severd  political 
winks  and  nods,  that  he  unshed  there  was 
no  more  in  the  paper  than  was  expressed 
in  it:  that  for  his  p^rt,  he  looked  upon  the 
dromedary,  the  gridiron,  and  the  barber's 
pete  to  siffimy  something  more  than  what 
was  usually  meant  bv  those  words:  and  that 
be  thought  the  coffee-man  could  not  do 
better  than  to  carry  the  paper  to  one  of 
the  secretaries  of  state.  He  fiirther  added, 
that  he  ^d  not  Uke  the  name  of  the  out- 
landish man  with  the  golden  clock  in  his 
stockings.  A  young  Oidbrd  scholar,  who 
chanced  to  be  with  his  uncle  at  the  coffee- 
house, discovered  to  us  who  this  Pactolus 
was;  and  by  that  means  turned  the  whole 
scheme  of  this  worthy  citizen  into  ridicule. 
While  they  were  making  their  several  con- 
jectures upon  this  innocent  paper,  I  reached 
out  niy  arm  to  the  boy  as  he  was  coming 
out  of  the  palpit,  to  give  it  me;  which  he 
did  accordmgly.  This  drew  the  eyes  of  the 
whole  company  upon  me;  but  after  having 
cast  a  cursory  glance  over  it,  and  shook 
my  head  twice  or  thrice  at  the  reading  of 
it,  I  twisted  it  into  a  kind  of  match,  and 
lighted  my  pipe  with  it  My  profound  si- 
mce,  togctner  with  the  steadiness  of  my 
countenance,  and  the  gravity  of  my  beha- 
viour during  this  whole  transaction,  raised 
a  very  kud  laugh  on  all  ades  of  me;  but  as 
I  had  escaped  all  suspicion  of  behig  the 
author,  I  was  very  well  satisfied,  and  ap- 
plying myself  to  mjr  pipe  and  the  Postman, 
took  no  further  notice  of  any  thing  that  had 
passed  about  me. 

My  reader  will  find,  that  I  have  already 
made  use  of  above  half  the  contents  of  the 
foregoing  paper:  and  wiU  ea»ly  suppose, 
that  those  suDJects  which  are  yet  untouch- 
ed, were  such  provisions  as  I  had  made  for 
his  future  entertainment  But  as  I  have 
been  unhickilj  prevented  by  this  accident, 
I  shall  only  give  him  the  letters  which  re- 
lated to  the  two  last  hints.  The  first  of 
them  I  should  not  have  published,  were  I 
not  informed  that  there  is  many  a  hus- 
band IPlio  suffers  very  much  in  his  private 
afiain  by  the  indiscreet  zeal  of  such  a  part- 
ner as  b  hereafter  mentioned;  to  whom  I 
may  apply  the  barbarous  inscription  quoted 
by  the  bnhop  of  SaHsbury  in  his  travels; 
*Dum  Ttimit  fda  nt  facta  nt  imftia:* — 
*  Through  too  much  piety  she  became  im- 
pious.* 

*SiR, — ^I  am  one  of  those  unhappy  men 
that  arc  plagued  with  a  gospel-gossp, 
so  common  among  dissenters  (especially 
friends.)  Lectures  in  the  morning,  church- 
meetings  at  noon,  and  preparation  sermons 
at  night,  take  up  so  much  of  her  time,  it  is 
very  rare  she  knows  what  we  have  for  din^ 
11 


ner,  unless  when  the  preacher  is  to  be  at  it 
With  him  come  a  tnbe,  all  brothers  and 
sisters  it  seems;  while  others  really  soc^. 
are  deemed  no  relations.  If  at  any  time  I 
have  her  company  alone,  she  is  a  mere 
sermon  pop-gun,  repeatin)|^  uid  disdiarg^ 
ing  texts,  proofs,  and  applications,  so  pet^ 
petually,  that  however  weary  I  may  go  t6 
Bed,  the  noise  in  my  head  will  not  let  me 
sleep  till  towards  morning.  The  miterr 
of  my  case,  and  great  numbers  of  such  su^ 
ferers,  plead  your  pity  and  speedjr  reliefs 
otherwise  must  expect,  in  a  little  time,  ta 
be  lectured,  preached,  and  prayed  inti» 
want,  unless  the  happiness  of  being  sooner 
talked  to  death  prevent  it    I  am,  &c. 

•R.G.» 

The  second  letter,  relating  to  the  ogling- 
master,  runs  thus: 

•  Mr.  Spectator, — I  am  an  Irish  gen- 
tleman that  have  travelled  many  years  for 
my  improvement;  during  which  time  I 
have  accomplished  myself  in  the  whole 
art  of  ogling,  as  it  is  at  present  practised 
in  the  polite  nations  of  Europe.  Feingthus 
qualified,  I  intend,  by  the  advice  S  my 
friends,  to  set  up  for  an  oeling-master.  I 
teach  the  church-ogle  in  the  morning,  and 
the  play-house  ogle  by  candle-light  I 
have  also  brought  over  with  me  a  new  fly- 
mg  ogle  fit  for  the  ring;  which  I  teach  m 
the  dusk  of  the  evening,  or  in  any  hour  of 
the  day,  by  darkening  one  of  my  windows* 
I  have  a  manuscript  by  me  called  The 
Complete  Ogler,  wnichl  shall  be  ready  to 
show  you  on  any  occasion.  Inthemeantmie 
I  beg  jrou  will  publish  the  substance  of  this 
letter  in  an  advertisement,  and  yoo  will 
very  much  oblige,  Yours,  &c.  *  C 


Na  47.]     Tuefday,  Aftril  24,  1711. 
KidBiiaapii.  MkH, 

liMifh.  if  foa  are  wise. 

Mr.  Hobbs,*  in  his  Discourse  of  Humaa 
Nature,  which,  In  my  humble  opinion,  is 
much  the  best  of  all  nis  works,  after  some 
very  curious  observations  upon  laughter, 
concludes  thus:  *The  passion  of  laughter 
is  nothing  else  but  sudden  glory  arising 
from  some  sudden  conception  of  some  emi- 
nency  in  ourselves,  by  comparison  with 
the  mfirmity  of  others,  or  with  our  own 
formeriy;  for  men  laugh  at  the  fblfies  of 
themselves  past,  when  they  come  suddenly 
to  remembrance,  except  they  bring  witn 
them  any  present  dishonour. ' 

According  to  this  author,  therefore,  when 
we  hear  a  man  laugh  excessively,  instead 
of  saying  he  is  very  merry,  we  oug^t  tot^ 
lum  ne  is  very  proud.    And  ind^,  if  we 


•  Thomiii  Hobbi  of  Matawbary.    *«  He  ii  c . 

repveeeated,*'  taye  Oranaer,  **ae  aeoepcieia  rtUgloa, 
and  a  dofmalist  in  pbiloeophy ;  but  ne  was  a  dof. 
matiit  in  both.  The  main  principles  of  his  LerlatlMB 
are  as  little  fbanded  in  moral  or  eranfalkal  trath,  aa 
the  rales  be  has  laid  down  for  sqnatimr  the  eirele  aiv 
ID  matbemaUcal  demonstration.**  fie  died  la  1079,  at 
the  advanced  afe  of  fit. 
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look  into  the  bottom  of  this  matter,  we 
shall  meet  with  many  observations  to  con- 
firm us  in  this  opinion.  Every  one  laughs 
at  somebody  that  is  in  an  inferior  state  of 
fdly  to  himsel£  It  was  formerly  the  cus- 
tom for  every  ereat  house  in  En^and  to 
keep  a  tame  fool  dressed  in  petUcoats»  that 
the  heir  of  the  family  might  have  an  op- 
portunity of  joking  upon  him,  and  diverting 
himself  with  his  absurdities.  For  the 
same  reason,  idiots  are  still  in  request  in 
most  of  the  courts  of  Germany,  where 
there  is  not  a  prince  of  any  great  magnifi- 
cence, who  has  not  two  or  three  dressed, 
distingnished,  uncUsputed  fools  in  his  reti- 
nue, whom  the  rest  of  the  courtiers  are 
always  breaking  their  jests  upon. 

The  Dutch,  who  are  more  &mous  for 
their  industry  and  application,  than  for 
wit  and  himiour,  hang  up  in  several  of 
their  streets  what  they  call  the  sign  of  the 
Gaper,  that  is,  the  head  of  an  idiot  dress- 
ed m  a  cap  and  beUs,  and  ^inng  in  a  most 
immoderate  manner.  This  is  a  standing 
jest  at  Amsterdam. 

Thus  every  one  diverts  himself  with 
some  person  or  other  that  is  below  him  in 
point  of  understanding,  and  triumphs  in  the 
superiority  of  his  ^ius,  whilst  he  has 
such  objects  of  deriaon  before  his  eyes. 
Mr.  Dennis  has  very  well  expressed  this 
in  a  couple  of  humorous  lines,  which  are 
part  of  a  translation  of  a  satire  in  Monsieur 
Bolleau: 

*  Tbiu  one  (bol  lollt  hit  toBtoe  out  it  anotber, 
And  ihakes  hif  empty  noddle  at  hU  brotber.* 

Mr.  Hobbs's  reflection  gives  us  the  rea- 
son why  the  inagnificant  people  above- 
mentioned  are  stirrers-up  ot  laughter 
among  men  of  a  gross  taste:  but  as  the 
more  understanding  part  of  mankind  do 
not  find  their  rinbility  affected  by  such  or- 
dinary objects,  it  may  be  worth  the  while 
to  examine  into  the  several  provocatives  of 
laughter,  in  men  of  superior  sense  and 
knowledge. 

In  the  first  place  I  must  observe,  that 
there  is  a  set  of  merry  droUs,  whom  tiie 
common  people  of  all  countries  admire, 
and  seem  to  love  so  well,  *  that  tiiey  could 
eat  them;'  according  to  the  old  proverb:  I 
mean  those  ctrcumforaneoos  wito  whom 
every  nation  calls  by  the  name  of  that  dish 
of  meat  which  it  loves  best:  in  Holland 
they  are  termed  Pickled  Herrings;  in 
France,  Jean  Potta^;  in  Italy,  Macaro- 
nies; and  in  Great  Britain,  JacK  Puddings. 
These  merry  wags,  from  whatsoever  food 
the]r  receive  their  titles,  that  they  may  make 
their  audiences  laugh,  always  appear  in  a 
foors  coat,  and  commit  such  blunders  and 
mistakes  in  every  step  they  take,  and  every 
word  they  utter,  as  those  who  listen  to 
them  would  be  ashamed  ot 

But  this  littie  triumph  of  the  understand- 
ing under  the  disgmse  of  laughter,  is  no 
where  more  visible  than  in  that  custom 
which  prevails  every  where  among  us  on 
the  first  day  of  the  present  month,  when 


every  body  takes  it  into  his  head  to  make 
as  many  fools  as  he  can.  In  proportion  as 
there  are  more  follies  discovered,  so  there 
is  more  laughter  raised  on  this  day  than  on 
any  other  in  the  whole  year.  A  neighbour 
of  ^  mine,  who  is  a  haberdasher  by  trade* 
and  a  very  shallow  conceited  fellow,  makes 
his  boast  that  for  these  ten  years  succes- 
sively he  has  not  made  less  than  a  hun- 
dred April  fools.  My  landlady  had  a  fiill- 
ing  out  with  him  about  a  fortmght  ago,  lor 
sending  every  one  of  her  children  upon 
some  sleeveless  errand,  as  she  terms  it. 
Her  eldest  son  went  to  buy  a  half-penny- 
worth of  inkle  at  a  shoemaker^s;  the  dd- 
est  daughter  was  despatched  half  a  mile  to 
see  a  monster,  and,  m  short,  the  whole  fa- 
mily of  innocent  children  made  April  fixds. 
Nay,  my  landlady  herself  did  not  escape 
him.  This  empty  fellow  has  laughed  upon 
these  conceits  ever  since. 

This  art  of  wit  is  well  enough,  when  con- 
fined to  one  day  in  a  twelvemonth:  but 
there  is  an  ingenious  tribe  of  men  sprunir 
up  of  late  years,  wHo  are  for  making  Apru 
fools  every  day  in  the  year.  These  genUe- 
men  are  commonly  oistineuished  by  the 
name  of  Biters:  a  race  of  men  that  are 
perpetually  employed  in  laughing  at  those 
mistakes  which  are  of  thdr  own  produc- 
tion. 

Thus  we  see,  in  proportion  as  one  man  is 
more  refined  than  another,  he  chooses  his 
fool  out  dT  a  lower  or  higher  class  of  man- 
kind, or  to  speak  in  a  mor^  philosophical 
language,  that  secret  elation  or  pnde  of 
heart,  which  is  generally  called  laughter, 
arises  in  him,  from  his  comparing  himself 
with  an  object  below  him,  whether  it  so 
happens  that  it  be  a  natural  or  an  artificial 
fool.  It  is,  indeed,  very  possible,  that  the 
persons  we  laugh  at  may  in  the  main  of 
their  characters  be  much  wiser  men  than 
ourselves;  but  if  they  would  have  us  laugh 
at  them,  they  must  &11  short  of  us  in  those 
respects  which  stir  up  this  passion. 

lam  afraid  I  shall  appear  too  abstracted 
in  my  speculations,  if  t  show,  that  when  a 
man  of  wit  makes  us  laugh,  it  is  by  betray- 
ing some  oddness  or  infirmity  in  his  own 
character,  or  in  the  representation  which 
he  makes  of  others;  and  that  when  we 
laugh  at  a  brute,  or  even  at  an  inanimate 
thmg,  it  is  at  some  action  or  incident  that 
bears  a  remote  analogy  to  any  blunder  or 
absurdity  in  reasonable  creatures. 

But  to  come  into  common  life:  I  shall 
pass  by  the  conaderation  of  those  staee 
coxcombs  that  are  able  to  shake  a  whole 
audience,  and  take  notice  of  a  particular 
sort  of  men  who  are  such  provokers  of 
mirth  in  conversation,  that  it  is  impossible 
for  a  club  or  merry  meeting  to  subnst  with- 
out them;  I  mean  those  honest  gentlemen 
that  are  always  exposed  to  the  wit  and 
rsdllery  of  their  well-wishers  and  compa- 
nions; that  are  pelted  by  men,  women,  and 
children,  frienos  and  foes,  and,  in  a  word, 
stand  as  butts  in  conversation,  for  every 
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€ne  to  shoot  at  that  pleases.  I  know  several 
of  these  butts  who  are  men  of  wit  and  sense, 
though  by  some  odd  turn  of  humour,  some 
oilucky  cast  in  their  person  or  behaviour, 
they  have  always  the  misfortune  to  make 
the  company  merry.  The  truth  of  it  is, 
a  man  is  not  oualified  for  a  buU,  who  has 
ml  a  eood  deal  of  wit  and  vivacity,  even  in 
the  ridiculous  side  of  his  character.  A  stu- 
pid butt  is  only  fit  for  the  conversalicm  of 
ordinary  people:  men  of  wit  require  one 
that  will  give  them  play,  and  bestir  him- 
self in  the  absurd  part  of  his  behaviour.  A 
butt  with  these  accomplishments  frequent- 
ly ^ets  the  laugh  of  his  side,  and  turns  the 
ndicole  upon  him  that  attacks  him.  Sir 
John  Falstaff  was  a  hero  of  this  species, 
and  gives  a  good  description  of  himself  in 
his  capacity  of  a  butt,  after  the  fc^owing 
manner:  •  Men  of  all  sorts,'  says  that  merry 
knii^ht,  '  take  a  pride  to  gird  at  me.  The 
bram  oif  man  is  not  able  to  invent  any  thing 
that  tends  to  laughter  more  than  I  mvent, 
or  is  invented  on  me.  I  am  not  only  witty 
in  mysdf,  but  the  cause  that  wit  is  in  other 
men.'  C. 


Na  48.]     Wednetday,  Afiril  25,  1711. 

— Pbt  miiltu  aditum,  tibi  nepe  flsimt 
Bepperit Onid,  Mu,  ziy.  698. 

Tferoo^  Tftrious  dmpet  be  often  finds  aeoMf. 

Mt  correspGndents  take  it  ill  if  I  do  not, 
from  time  to  time,  let  them  know  I  have 
lecdved  thdr  letters.  The  most  effectual 
way  win  be  to  publish  some  of  them  that 
are  upon  important  subjects;  which  I  shall 
introduce  with  a  letter  of  my  own  that  I 
writ  a  fortnight  ago  to  a  fraternity  who 
thought  fit  to  make  me  an  honorary  mem- 
ber. 

^JhthePremdent  and  Fellow  of  the  Ugly 
Club. 
•mat  it  please  tour  deformities, 
*I  have  received  the  notification  of  the 
honour  you  have  done  me,  in  admitting  me 
into  your  society.  I  acknowledge  my  want 
of  merit,  and  for  that  reason  shall  endea- 
vour at  all  times  to  make  up  my  own  fail- 
ures, by  introducing  and  recommending  to 
the  ctuo  x>er8ons  of  more  undoubted  quali- 
fications than  I  can  pretend  to.  I  shall  next 
week  come  down  in  the  stage-coach,  in  or- 
der to  take  my  seat  at  the  board;  and  shall 
bring  with  me  a  candidate  of  each  sex. 
The  persons  I  shall  present  to  you,  are  an 
old  beau  and  a  modem  Pict.  If  they  are 
not  so  eminentiy  gifted  by  nature  as  our  as- 
sembly expects,  give  me  leave  to  say  their 
acquired  i^liness  is  greater  than  any  that 
has  ever  appeared  before  you.  The  beau 
has  variea  ms  dress  every  day  of  his  life 
far  these  tlur^  years  past,  and  still  added 
to  the  defOTmrty  he  was  bom  with.  The 
Plot  has  still  greater  merit  towards  us,  and 
has,  ever  since  she  came  to  years  of  discre- 
tion, deserted  the  handsome  porty^  and 


taken  all  possible  pains  to  acquire  the  face 
in  which  I  shall  present  her  to  your  con- 
aderation  and  favour.  I  am,  gentiemen, 
your  most  obliged  humble  servant, 

*  The  Spectator. 
*P.  S.  I  de^re  to  know  whether  you  ad- 
mit people  of  quality.  * 

*  April  17. 
*Mr.  Spectator, — ^To  show  ybu  there 
are  among  us  of  the  vdn  weak  sex,  some 
that  have  honesty  and  fortitude  enough  to 
dare  to  be  ugly,  and  willing  to  be  thought 
so,  I  apply  myself  to  you,  to  beg  your  m- 
terest  and  recommendation  to  the  Ugly 
Club.  If  my^  own  word  will  net  be  taken 
(though  in  tliis  case  a  woman's  may)  I  can 
bring  credible  witnesses  of  my  qualificaticms 
for  their  company,  whether  they  insist  upon 
hair,  forehead,  eyes,  cheeks,  or  chin;  to 
which  I  must  ad&,  that  I  find  it  easier  to 
lean  to  my  left  side,  than  to  my  right  I 
hope  I  am  in  all  respects  a?5reeable,  and 
for  humour  and  mirth,  I  will  keep  up  to  the 
president  himself.  All  the  favour  I  will 
pretend  to  is,  that  as  I  am  the  first  woman 
who  has  appeared  desirous  of  good  company 
and  agreeable  conversatim,  I  may  take  and 
keep  the  upper  end  of  the  table.  And  in- 
deed I  think  they  want  a  carver,  which  I 
can  be,  after  as  ugly  a  manner  as  they  could 
wish.  I  desire  your  thoughts  of  my  claim 
as  soon  as  ycu  can.  Add  to  my  features  the 
length  of  my  face,  which  is  full  half-yard; 
though  I  never  knew  the  reason  of  it  till 
vou  gave  one  for  the  shortness  of  ycurs.  If 
I  knew  a  name  ugly  enough  to  oelong  to 
the  above  described  face,  I  would  feign  one; 
but,  to  my  unspeakable  misfortune,  my 
name  is  the  only  disagreeable  prettiness 
about  me;  so  prythee  make  one  for  me  that 
signifies  all  the  deformity  in  the  world.  You 
understand  Latin,  but  be  sure  bring  it  in 
with  my  being,  in  the  sincerity  of  my  heart, 
your  most  frightful  admirer,  ar.d  servant, 
•HECATISSA.' 

*Mr.  Spectator,— I  read  your  discourse 
upon  affectation, and  from  the  remarks  made 
in  it,  examined  my  own  heart  so  stricUy, 
that  I  thought  I  had  found  out  its  most  se- 
cret avenues,  with  a  resolution  to  be  aware 
of  them  for  the  future.  But,  alas!  to  my 
sorrow  I  now  understand  that  I  have  se- 
veral follies  which  I  do  not  know  the  root 
of.  I  am  an  old  fellow,  and  extremely 
troubled  with  the  gout;  but  having  always 
a  strong  vanity  towards  being  pleasing  in 
the  eyes  of  women,  I  never  have  a  mo- 
ment's ease,but  I  am  mounted  in  high-heeled 
shoes,  with  a  glazed  wax-leather  instep. 
Two  days  after  a  severe  fit,  I  was  invited 
to  a  fiiend's  house  in  the  city,  where  I  be- 
lieved I  should  see  ladies;  and  with  my 
usual  complfdsance,  crippled  myself  to  wait 
upon  them.  A  very  sumptuous  table,  agree- 
aole  company,  and  kind  reception,  were  but 
so  many  importunate  additions  to  the  tor- 
ments I  was  in.  A  gentieman  of  the  family 
observed  my  condition;  and  soon  after  the 
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queen's  health,  he  in  the  presence  of  the 
whide  company,  with  his  own  hands,  de- 
mded  me  mto  an  old  pair  of  his  own  shoes. 
This  operation  before  fine  ladies,  to  me 
(who  am  by  nature  a  coxcomb)  was  suf- 
fered with  the  same  reluctance  as  they  ad- 
mit the  help  of  men  in  their  greatest  ex- 
tremity. The  return  of  ease  made  me 
fbr^ve  the  rough  obligation^  laid  on  me, 
which  at  that  time  relieved  my  body  from  a 
distemper,  and  will  my  mind  for  ever  h'cm 
a  foUy.  For  the  chanty  received,  I  return 
my  thanks  this  way.  Your  most  humble 
servant' 

•Epping,  April  18. 
*SiR, — We  have  your  papers  here  the 
morning  they  come  out,  and  we  have  been 
very  well  entertained  with  your  last,  upon 
the  felte  ornaments  of  persons  who  repre- 
sent heroes  in  a  tragedy.  What  made 
your  speculation  come  very  seasonably 
among  us  is,  that  we  have  now  at  this  place 
a  company  of  strollers,  who  are  far  from 
offending  m  the  impertinent  splendour  of 
the  drama.  They  are  so  far  from  filing 
into  these  false  gallantries,  that  the  staee  is 
here  in  its  original  situation  of  a  cart  Alex- 
ander the  Great  was  acted  by  a  fellow  in  a 
paper  cravat  The  next  day  the  Earl  of 
Eitex  seemed  to  have  no  distress  but  his 
poverty;  and  my  Lord  Foppington  the 
same  morning  wanted  any  better  means  to 
show  himself  a  fop,  than  oy  wearing  stock- 
ings of  different  colours.  In  a  word,  though 
thSey  have  had  a  full  bam  for  many  days 
together,  our  itinerants  are  so  wretchedly 
poor,  that  without  you  can  prevail  to  send 
OS  the  furniture  you  forbid  at  the  play- 
house, the  heroes  appear  only  like  stunly 
beggars,  and  the  heroines  gypsies.  We 
have  had  but  one  part  which  was  performed 
and  dressed  with  propriety,  ana  that  was 
justice  Clodpate.  This  was  so  well  done, 
that  it  offended  Mr.  Justice  Overdo,  who 
in  the  midst  of  our  whole  audience,  was 
(like  Quixote  in  the  puppet-show)  so  highly 
provoked,  that  he  told  them,  if  they  would 
move  compasaon,  it  should  be  in  their  own 
persons,  and  not  in  the  characters  of  chs- 
tressed  princes  and  potentates.  He  told 
tiiem  if  they  were  so  good  at  finding  the 
way  to  peo|Me's  hearts,  they  should  do  it  at 
the  end  of  bridges  or  church  porches,  in 
thdr  proper  vocation  of  beggars.  This,the 
justice  says,  they  must  expect,  since  they 
could  not  he  contented  to  act  heathen  wai^ 
liors,  and  such  fellows  as  Alexander,  but 
must  presume  to  make  a  mockery  of  one 
ci  the  quorum.    Your  servant '  R. 


Na  49.]     Thunday,  jffiHl  26,  im. 
nominMi  pH^aa  nostra  lapit    Jlfart 
Wkm  and  their  mawMn  I  dMoribe. 
It  is  very  natural  for  a  man  who  is  not 
turned  for  mirthful  meetings  of  men,  or  as- 
semblies of  the  fsir  sex,  to  deliflfht  hi  that 
tort  of  conversation  which  we  find  in  cof- 


fee-houses. Here  a  man  of  my  temper  is 
in  his  element;  for  if  he  cannot  talk,  he  can 
still  be  moi*e  agreeable  to  his  company,  as 
well  as  pleased  in  himself,  in  being  only  a 
hearer.  It  is  a  secret  known  but  to  few, 
yet  d  no  small  use  in  the  conduct  of  life, 
that  when  you  fall  into  a  man's  conversa- 
tion, the  first  thing  you  should  consider  is, 
whether  he  has  a  greater  inclination  to  hear 
you,  or  that  you  should  hear  him.  The 
latter  is  the  more  general  desire,  and  I 
know  very  able  flatterers  that  never  speak 
a  word  in  praise  of  the  persons  from  whom 
they  obtain  daily  favours,  but  sUll  practise 
a  skilful  attention  to  whatever  is  uttered  by 
those  with  whom  they  converse.  We  are 
very  curious  to  observe  the  behaviour  of 
great  men  and  their  clients:  but  the  same 
passions  and  interests  move  men  in  lower 
spheres;  and  I  (that  have  no^iing  else  to 
do  but  make  observations)  see  in  every  pa- 
rish, street,  lane,  and  alley  of  this  populoua 
city,  a  little  potentate  that  has  his  cqut  and 
his  flatterers,  who  lay  snares  for  his  affec^ 
tion  and  favour,  by  the  same  arts  that  are 
practised  upon  men  in  higher  stations. 

In  the  place  I  most  usually  frequent,  men 
differ  ratner  in  the  time  of  day  in  which 
they  make  a  figure,  than  in  any  real  great- 
ness above  one  another.  I,  who  am  at  the 
coffee-house  at  six  in  the  morning,  know 
that  my  friend  Beaver,  the  haberdasher, 
has  a  levee  c^  more  undissembled  friends 
and  admirers,  than  most  of  the  courtiers  or 
generals  of  Great  Britain.  Every  man  about 
him  has,  perhaps,  a  newspaper  m  his  hand; 
but  none  can  pretend  to  guess  what  step 
will  be  taken  m  any  one  court  of  Europe, 
till  Mr.  Beaver  has  thrown  down  his  jrfpe, 
and  declares  what  measures  the  allies  must 
enter  into  upon  this  new  posture  of  affairs. 
Our  coffee-house  is  near  one  of  the  inns  of 
court,  and  Beaver  has  the  audience  and  ad- 
miration of  his  nd^bours  from  six  tiU 
within  a  quarter  of  eight,  at  which  time  he 
is  interrupted  by  the  students  of  the  house; 
some  of  whom  are  ready  dressed  for  West- 
minster at  eight  in  the  morning,  with  foces 
as  busy  as  if  they  were  retained  in  every 
cause  there;  and  others  come  in  their  night- 
gowns to  saunter  away  their  time,  as  if  tney 
never  deagned  to  go  thither.  I  do  not  know 
that  I  meet  in  any  of  my  walks,  objecta 
which  move  both  my  spleen  and  laughter 
so  effectually,  as  those  young  fellows  at  the 
Grecian,  Squire's,  Searie's,  and  all  other 
coffee-houses  adjacent  to  the  law,  who  rise 
early  for  no  other  purpose  but  to  publish 
their  laziness.  One  would  think  these  young 
virtuosos  take  a  gay  cap  and  slippers,  with  a 
scarf  and  party-coloured  gown,  to  be  en- 
signs of  dignity ;  for  the  vun  things  approach 
each  other  with  an  air,  which  shows  they 
regard  one  another  for  their  vestments.  I 
have  observed  that  the  superiority  among 
these  proceeds  from  an  opinion  of  gallantry 
and  fashion.  The  gentleman  in  the  straw- 
berry sash,  who  presides  so  much  over  the 
rest,  has,  it  seems,  subscribed  to  every  opera 
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tiMt  kit  wkter,  and  is  topposed  to  leociTe 
finroim  from  one  of  the  actreates. 

When  the  day  grows  too  busy  for  these 
gentonen  to  enjoy  any  longer  the  pleasures 
of  their  dishabille,  with  any  manner  of  con- 
fidcDce»  they  give  place  to  men  who  have 
basmesa  or  good  sense  in  their  faces,  and 
come  to  the  coffee-hoose  eidier  to  transact 
affiura,  or  enjoy  convemtion.  The  per- 
sons to  whose  Dehaviour  and  discourse  I 
hove  most  reganL  are  such  as  are  between 
Ihese  two  sorts  of  men;  such  as  have  not 
sDirita  too  active  to  be  happy  and  well 
pleased  in  a  private  condition,  nor  com- 
plexions too  warm  to  make  them  nes^ect 
&e  duties  and  relations  of  life.  Of  these 
sort  of  men  consist  the  worthier  part  of 
mankind;  of  these  are  all  good  fathers,  ge- 
aeroiis  brothers,  sincere  fhends,  and  fedth- 
fiil.  sobiects.  Their  entertakunents  are  de- 
rived rather  from  reason  than  imagination; 
which  is  the  cause  that  there  is  no  impa- 
tienoe  or  instability  in  their  speech  or  ac- 
tion. You  see  in  their  countenances  they 
are  at  home,  and  in  quiet  possession  of  the 
present  Instant  as  it  passes,  without  desii^ 
mg  to  quicken  it  by  gratifying  any  passion, 
or  prosecuting  any  new  design.  These  are 
the  men  formed  for  society,  and  those  little 
commumties  which  we  express  by  the  word 
nofdibourfaood. 

The  coffee-house  is  the  place  of  ren- 
dexYous  to  all  that  live  near  it,  who  are 
thus  turned  to  relish  calm  and  ordinary 
Ufie.  Enbuhis  presides  over  the  middle 
hours  of  the  day,  when  this  assembly  of 
HMB  meet  together.  He  enjoys  a  great  for- 
tmie  handsomely,  without  launching  into 
expense;  and  exerts  many  noble  and  useful 
qnsilities,  without  appearing  in  any  public 
cnployment.  His  wisdom  and  knowledge 
are  serviceable  to  all  that  think  fit  to  make 
nse  of  them;  and  he  does  the  office  of  a 
counsel,  a  judge,  an  executor,  and  a  friend 
toaU  his  aoQuaintance,  not  oiUv  without  the 
profits  which  attend  such  offices,  but  also 
without  the  deference  and  homage  which 
are  aaoaDv  paid  to  them.  The  giving  of 
thanks  is  disideasinfl;  to  him.  Thegr^est 
gntibide  you  can  show  him,  is  to  let  him 
see  yon  are  a  better  man  for  his  services; 
and  that  you  are  as  ready  to  oblige  others, 
as  he  is  to  obfige  you. 

In  die  private  exigencies  of  his  friends, 
be  lends  at  l^;al  value  considerable  sums 
which  he  might  highly  increase  by  roUmg 
in  the  public  stocks.  He  does  not  consider 
in  whose  hands  his  money  will  improve 
most,  but  where  it  will  do  most  good. 

Enbuhw  has  so  great  an  authority  in  his 
little  ^ninal  audience,  that  when  he  shakes 
his  head  at  any  piece  of  puMic  news,  they 
all  of  them  appear  dejected;  and  on  the 
contrary,  go  home  to  their  dinners  with  a 

Sxl  stcsnach  and  cheerful  aspect  when 
buhis  seems  to  mtimate  that  things  go 
wdL  Nay,  their  veneration  towards  him 
is  80  great,  that  when  they  are  in  other 
company  tkej  speak  and  act  alter  him :  are 


wise  m  his  sentences,  and  are  no  sooner  sal 
down  at  their  own  tables,  but  they  hope  or 
fear,  rejoice  or  despond,  as  th^y  saw  him 
do  at  the  coffee-house.  In  a  word,  evenr 
man  is  Eubulusas  soon  as  his  back  is  tumeo. 
Haviitf  here  given  an  account  of  the  se- 
veral reigns  that  succeed  each  other  from 
day-break  till  dinner-time,  I  shall  mention 
the  monarchs  of  the  afternoon  on  another 
occasion,  and  shut  up  the  whole  series  of 
them  with  the  history  of  Tom  the  Tyrant;* 
who,  as  the  first  minister  of  the  cofiee-house, 
takes  the  government  upon  him  between  the 
hours  of  eleven  and  twelve  ^t  night,  and 
gives  his  orders  in  the  most  ari)itrsuT  man- 
ner to  the  servants  below  him,  as  to  the  dis- 
position of  Uquors,  coals,  and  cinders. 

R. 


Na  50.]      FHday,  jifiril 27, 1711. 
Nunquim  aliud  natura,  aliud  Mpientia  dixit. 

jtn.  Sat.  xiv.  an. 

Good  taite  and  nature  alwajn  fpeak  the  tame. 

When  the  four  Indian  kings  were  in  this 
country,  about  a  twelvemonth  ago,  I  often 
mixed  with  the  rabble  and  followed  them 
a  whole  day  tog^er,  being  wonderfully 
struck  with  the  sight  of  everjr  thing  that  is 
new  or  uncommon.  I  have,  nnce  their  de- 
parture, employed  a  fnend  to  make  noany 
inquiries  of  their  landlord  the  upholsterer, 
relating  to  their  manners  and  conversation, 
as  also  concerning  the  remarks  which  they 
made  in  this  country:  for,  next  to  the  form- 
mg  a  right  notion  of  such  strangers,  I  should 
be  desirous  of  learning  what  ideas  they  have 
conceived  of  us. 

The  upholsterer  finding  my  friend  very 
inquisitive  about  these  his  lodgers,  brought 
him  some  time  since  a  little  bundle  of  pa- 
pers, which  he  assured  him  were  written 
by  king  Sa  Ga  Yean  Qua  Rash  Tow,  and, 
as  he  supposes,  left  behind  by  some  mis- 
take. Tnese  papers  are  now  translated, 
and  contain  abunoance  of  very  odd  observa- 
tions, which  I  find  this  littie  fraternity  of 
kings  made  during  their  stay  in  the  isle  of 
Great  Britain.  I  shall  present  my  reader 
with  a  short  specimen  of  them  in  this  pa- 
per, and  may  perhaps  communicate  more 
to  him  hereaher.  In  the  article  of  London 
are  the  following  words,  which  without 
doubt  are  meant  of  the  church  of  St  Paul: 

*On  the  most  rinng  part  of  the  town 
there  stands  a  huge  houise,  big  enough  to 
contun  the  whole  nation  of  which  I  am 
king.  Ourgood brother  E Tow O  Koam, 
king  of  the  Rivers,  is  of  oinnion  it  was  made 
by  the  hands  of  that  great  God  to  whom  it 
is  consecrated.  The  kinffs  of  Granajah  and 
of  the  Six  Nations  believe  that  it  was 
created  with  the  earth,  and  produced  on 
the  same  day  with  the  sun  and  moon.  But 
for  my  own  part,  by  the  best  information 
that  I  could  get  of  this  matter,  I  am  apt  to 

*  Tbe  waiter  of  that  eoflbe-lioiuo,  frequently  nkk- 
aaweiflirThomMi 
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think  that  this  prodigious  pile  was  fashioned 
into  the  shape  it  now  bears  by  several  tools 
and  instruments,  of  which  they  have  a  won- 
deifol  variety  in  this  country.  It  was  pro- 
bably at  first  a  huge  misshapen  rock,  that 
grew  upon  the  top  of  the  hill,  which  the 
natives  of  the  country  (after  having  cut  it 
into  a  kind  of  regular  figure)  bored  and 
hollowed  with  incredible  pains  and  indus- 
try, till  they  had  wrought  in  it  all  those 
b^tiful  vaults  and  caverns  into  which  it  is 
divided  at  this  day.  As  soon  as  this  rock 
was  thus  curiouslv  scooped  to  thdr  liking, 
a  prodigious  number  of  hands  roust  have 
been  employed  in  chipping  the  outmde  of 
it,  which  is  now  as  smooth  as  the  surface  of 
a  pebble;  and  is  in  several  places  hewn  out 
into  pillars  that  stand  like  the  trunks  of  so 
^any  trees  bound  about  the  top  with  ear- 
lands  of  leaves.  It  is  probable  that  when 
thi^  mat  wori:  was  begun,  which  must 
have  Deen  man^^  hundred  years  ago,  there 
was  some  reli^^on  among  this  people:  for 
they  eive  it  the  name  of  a  temple,  and  have 
a  tradition  that  it  was  designed  for  men  to 
pay  their  devotions  in.  And  indeed  there 
are  several  reasons  which  make  us  think 
that  the  natives  of  this  country  had  formerly 
among  them  some  sort  of  worship;  for  they 
set  apart  every  seventh  dav  as  sacred:  but 
upon  my  going  into  one  of  tnese  hdy  houses 
on  that  day,  1  could  not  observe  any  cir- 
cumstance of  devotion  in  their  behaviour. 
There  was  indeed  a  man  in  black,  who  was 
mounted  above  the  rest,  and  seemed  to  ut- 
ter something  with  a  great  deal  of  vehe- 
mence; but  as  for  those  underneath  him, 
instead  of  paying  their  worship  to  the  deity 
of  the  place,  they  were  most  of  them  bow- 
ing and  curtseymg  to  one  another,  and  a 
conaderable  number  of  them  fast  asleep. 

*  The  queen  of  the  country  appointed  two 
men  to  attend  us,  that  had  enough  of  our 
langui^  to  make  themselves  understood  in 
some  tew  particulars.  But  we  soon  per- 
ceived these  two  were  great  enemies  to  one 
another,  and  did  not  always  agree  in  the 
same  story.  We  could  make  shiR  to  gather 
out  of  one  of  them,  that  this  island  was  very 
much  infested  with  a  monstrous  kind  of 
animals,  in  the  shape  of  men,  called  whigs, 
and  he  often  told  us,  that  he  hoped  we 
should  meet  with  none  of  them  in  our  way, 
far  that  if  we  did,  they  would  be  apt  to 
knock  us  down  for  being  kings. 

*Our  other  interpreter  used  to  talk  very 
much  of  a  kind  of  animal  called  a  toij,  that 
was  as  great  a  monster  as  the  whig,  and 
would  treat  us  as  ill  for  being  foreigners. 
These  two  creatures,  it  seems  are  bom 
with  a  secret  antipathy  to  one  another,  and 
engage  when  they  meet  as  naturally  as  the 
eteptumt  and  the  riiinoceros.  But  as  we 
saw  none  of  either  of  these  species,  we  are 
apt  to  think  that  our  guides  deceived  us 
with  misrepresentations  and  fictions,  and 
amused  us  with  an  account  of  such  m<m- 
aters  as  are  not  really  in  their  country. 

'These  paiticalars  we  made  a  onift  to 


pick  out  from  the  discourse  of  our  iiilcrprc- 
ters;  which  we  put  together  as  well  as  we 
could,  being  able  to  understand  but  here 
and  there  a  word  of  what  they  said,  and 
afterwards  making  up  the  meaning  of  it 
among  ourselves.  The  men  of  the  country- 
are  very  cunning  and  ingenious  in  handi- 
craft works,  but  withal  so  very  idle,  that 
we  often  saw  young,  lusty,  rawboned  fel- 
lows, carried  up  anid  down  the  streets  in 
little  covered  rooms,  by  a  couple  of  porters, 
who  are  hired  for  that  service.  Their  dress 
is  likewise  very  barbarous,  for  they  almost 
strangle  themselves  about  the  neck,  and 
bind  their  bodies  with  several  ligatures, 
that  we  are  apt  to  think  are  the  occasion 
of  several  distempers  among  them,  which 
our  country  is  entirely  free  from.  Instead 
of  those  beautiful  feathers  with  which  we 
adorn  our  heads,  they  often  buy  up  a  mon- 
strous bush  of  hur,  which  covers  their 
heads,  and  foils  down  in  a  large  fleece  be- 
low the  middle  of  their  backs;  and  with 
which  they  walk  up  and  down  the  streets, 
and  are  as  proud  of  it  as  if  it  was  of  their 
own  growth. 

« We  were  invited  to  one  of  their  pubfic 
diversions,  where  we  hoped  to  have  seen 
the  great  men  of  thdr  country  running 
down  a  stag,  or  pitching  a  bar,  that  we 
might  have  discovered  wno  were  the  per- 
sons of  the  greatest  abilities  among  them; 
but  instead  of  that,  they  conveyed  us  into  a 
huge  room  lighted  up  with  abundance  of 
caiKlles,  where  tlus  lasy  people  sat  still 
above  Uiree  hours  to  see  several  feats  of 
ingenuity  performed  by  others,  who  it 
seems  were  pud  for  it 

*  As  for  the  women  of  the  country,  not 
being  able  to  talk  with  them,  we  coula  only 
make  our  remarks  upon  them  at  a  distance. 
They  let  the  hair  ot  their  heads  grow  to  a 
n'eat  length;  but  as  the  men  make  a  great 
show  with  heads  of  hair  that  are  none  of* 
their  own,  the  women,  who  thejr  say  have 
very  fine  heads  of  hair,  tie  it  up  in  a  knot, 
and  cover  it  from  being  seen,  llie  women 
look  like  angels,  and  would  be  more  beauti- 
ful than  the  sun,  were  it  not  for  little  black 
spots  that  are  apt  to  break  out  in  their 
faces,  and  sometimes  rise  in  very  odd 
figures.  I  have  observed  that  those  little 
blemishes  wear  ofiF  veiy  soon;  but  when  - 
they  disappear  in  one  part  of  the  face,  they 
are  very  apt  to  break  out  in  another,  inso- 
much that  I  have  seen  a  spot  upon  the  fore- 
head in  the  afternoon,  which  was  upon  the 
chin  in  the  morning.' 

The  author  then  proceeds  to  show  the 
absurdity  of  breeches  and  petticoats,  with 
many  other  curious  observations,  which  I 
shall  reserve  for  another  occasion.  I  cannot 
however  conclude  this  paper  without  tak-*' 
ing  notice,  that  amidst  these  wild  remarks 
there  now  and  then  appears  something  very 
reasonable.  I  cannot  likewise  forbear  ob- 
serving, that  we  are  all  guilty  in  some  mea- 
sure <x  the  same  narrow  way  of  thinking^ 
which  we  meet  with  in  this  abstract  of  the 
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Uian  jcnrnal,  when  we  fancy  the  customs, 
dresBeSy  and  manners  of  other  countries  are 
lidiciilous  and  extravagant,  if  they  do  not 
reaemUe  those  of  our  own.  C. 


Na  51.]     Saturday,  Afiril  28,  1711. 

Torqnec  ab  otaemit  Jam  noiie  temioBibas  aurem. 

ifer.Lib.3.  EpLLlSr. 
Beihwi  tin  taata  obiDeiM  netains  oar  jouth.— Pk^ 

•Mr.  Spectator, — ^My  fortune,  quality, 
and  person,  are  such  as  render  me  as  con- 
spicuous as  any  young  woman  in  town.    It 
is  in  my  power  to  enjoy  it  in  all  its  vanities, 
but  I  hive  from  a  very  careful  education, 
contracted  a  great  aversion  to  the  forward 
air  and  fashKn  which  is  practised  in  all 
poblic  places  and  asserobhes.    I  attribute 
this  very  much  to  the  style  and  manner  of 
our  plays.  I  was  last  night  at  the  Funeral,* 
where  a  confident  lover  in  the  play  speak- 
ing of  his  mistress,  cries  out^-"  Oh  that 
Harriet!  to  fold  these  arms  about  the  waist 
of  that  beauteous,  struggling,  and  at  last 
yielding  fidr!"  Such  an  image  as  this  ought 
oy  no  means  to  be  presented  to  a  chaste  and 
regular  audience.   I  expect  your  opinion  of 
thtt  sentence,  and  recommend  to  your  con- 
flideratioii,  as  a  ^)ectator,  the  conduct  of 
the  stase  at  present  with  relation  to  chas- 
tity and  modesty.   I  am.  Sir,  your  constant 
reader  and  well-wisher.' 

The  complaint  of  this  young  lady  Is  so 
just,  that  the  offence  is  gross  enough  to  have 
displeased  persons  who  cannot  pretend  to 
that  deBcacy  and  modesty,  of  which  she  is 
mistress.  But  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be 
»d  in  behalf  of  an  author.  If  the  audience 
woukl  but  connder  the  difficulty  of  keeping 
Bp  a  sprightly  dialogue  for  five  acts  to- 
gether, they  would  allow  a  writer,  when 
fie  wants  wit,  and  cannot  please  any  other- 
wise, to  help  it  out  with  a  little  smuttiness. 
I  wfll  answer  for  the  poets,  that  no  one 
ever  writ  bawdry,  for  any  other  reason  but 
dearth  of  invention.  When  the  author  can- 
not strike  out  of  himself  any  more  of  that 
which  he  has  superior  to  those  who  make 
Bp  the  bulk  of  his  audience,  his  natural  re- 
course is  to  that  which  he  has  in  common 
widi  them;  and  a  description  which  grati- 
fies a  sensual  appetite  will  please,  when  the 
anthor  has  notlung  about  him  to  delight  a 
Tefined  imagination.  It  is  to  such  a  poverty 
we  must  im|mte  this  and  all  other  sentences 
in  plays,  which  are  of  tlus  kind,  and  which 
are  commonly  termed  luscious  expressions. 

This  expe&ent  to  supply  the  deficiendes 
of  wit,  has  been  used  more  or  less  by  most 
of  the  anlhors  who  have  succeeded  on  the 
stage;  thoo^  I  know  but  one  who  has  pro- 
fessedly wnt  a  play  upon  the  basis  of  the 


•  TtUB  FkmeraL  ar  Grief  Ataaiode,  a  comedr  hy  Sir 
BidMfd  8leele.-lfwli  to  tlie  honour  of  SNr  Kichard,  be 
I  CO  Uie  totter oCIbb  ttax  cormpotMteni.  and  in  a 
at  edition  of  liis  eoniedy,  expunged  all  the  ob- 
■aiiiww  p— nfwe 


dedre  of  multiplying  our  spedes,  and  that 
is  the  polite  Sir  GeoM;e  Etheridge;  if  I  un- 
derstand what  the  lady  would  be  at,  in  the 
play  called  She  would  if  She  could.  Other 
Ijoets  have  here  and  there  given  an  intima- 
tion that  there  is  this  design,  under  all  Uie 
di^;uises  and  affectations  wiiich  a  lady  may 
put  on;  but  no  author,  except  this,  has 
made  sure  work  of  it,  and  put  tne  imagina- 
tions of  the  audience  upon  this  one  purpose 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  comedy. 
It  has  always  fared  accordingly;  for  whe- 
ther it  be  that  all  who  go  to  tlus  piece 
would  if  they  could,  or  that  the  innocents 
go  to  it,  to  guess  only  what  she  would  if 
she  could,  the  play  has  always  been  wdl 
received. 

It  Ufts  a  heavy  empty  sentence,  when 
there  is  added  to  it  a  lasdvious  gesture  of 
body;  and  when  it  is  too  low  to  be  raised 
even  by  that,  a  flat  meaninc^  is  enlivened  by 
making  it  a  double  one.  Writers  who  want 
genius,  never  fail  of  keying  this  secret  in 
reserve,  to  create  a  laugh  or  raise  a  clap. 
I,  who  know  nothing  of  women  bat  from 
seeing  plays,  can  give  great  guesses  at  the 
whole  structure  of  the  fair  sex,  by  being 
innocently  placed  in  the  pit,  and  insulted 
by  the  petticoats  of  their  dancers;  the  ad- 
vantages of  whose  pretty  persons  are  a 
great  help  to  a  dull  play.  When  a  poet 
nags  in  writing  lusciously,  a  pretty  girl  can 
move  lasciviously,  and  have  the  same  good 
consequence  for  the  author.  Dull  poets  in 
this  case  use  their  audiences,  as  duU  para- 
sites do  their  patrons;  when  they  cannot 
longer  divert  tnem  with  thdr  wit  or  hu- 
mour, they  bMt  thdr  ears  with  something 
which  is  agreeable  to  thdr  temper,  though 
below  ihdr  understanding.  Apicius  cannot 
resist  being  pleased,  if  you  give  him  an  ac- 
count of  a  delicious  meal;  or  Clodius,  if  you 
describe  a  wanton  beauty:  though  at  the 
same  time,  if  you  do  not  awake  those  in- 
clinations in  them,  no  men  are  better  judges 
of  what  is  just  and  delicate  in  conversation. 
But  as  I  have  before  observed,  it  is  easier  to 
talk  to  the  man  than  to  the  man  of  sense. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  writers  of  least 
learning  are  best  skilled  in  the  luscious 
way.  The  poetesses  of  the  age  have  done 
wonders  in  this  kind;  and  we  are  obliged 
to  the  lady  who  writ  Ibrahim,!  for  intro- 
ducing a  preparatory  scene  to  the  very  ac- 
tion, when  the  emperor  throws  his  hand- 
kerchief as  a  signal  for  his  mistress  to  fol- 
low him  into  the  most  retired  part  of  the 
seraglio.  It  must  be  confessed  his  Turkisli 
majesty  went  off  with  a  good  air,  but  me- 
thought  we  made  but  a  sad  figure  who 
waited  without.  This  ingenious  gentlewo- 
man, in  this  piece  of  bawdry,  refined  upon 
an  author  of^  the  same  sex,^  who,  in  the 
Rover,  makes  a  country  'sqmre  strip  to  his 
Holland  drawers.  For  Blunt  is  disappoint- 
ed, and  the  emperor  is  understood  to  go  on 
to  the  utmost  The  pleasantry  of  stripping 
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almost  naked  has  been  since  practised 
(where  indeed  it  should  have  been  begun) 
very  successfully  at  Bartholomew  feir.  • 

It  is  not  to  be  here  omitted,  that  in  (me 
of  the  above-mentioned  female  composi- 
tions, the  Rover  is  very  fre<^uently  sent  on 
the  same  errand;  as  I  take  it,  above  once 
every  act  TMs  is  not  wholly  unnatural; 
for,  they  say,  the  men  authors  draw  them- 
selves m  their  chi^  characters,  and  the 
women  writers  may  be  allowed  the  same 
liberty.  Thus,  as  the  male  wit  gives  his 
hero  a  great  fortune,  the  female  gives  her 
heroine  a  good  gallant  at  the  end  of  the 
play.  But,  indeed,  there  is  hardly  a  play 
one  can  go  to,  but  the  hero  or  fine  gentle- 
man of  it  struts  off  upon  the  same  account, 
and  leaves  us  to  consider  what  good  office  he 
has  put  us  to,  or  to  employ  oiu^ves  as  we 
please.  To  be  plain,  a  man  who  frequents 
plays  would  have  a  very  respectful  notion 
of  himself,  were  he  to  recollect  how  often 
he  has  been  used  as  a  pimp  to  ravishing 
tjrrants,  or  successful  rakes.  When  the 
actors  make  their  exit  on  this  good  occa- 
sion, the  ladies  are  sure  to  have  an  examin- 
ing glance  from  the  pit,  to  see  how  they 
reush  what  passes;  and  a  few  lewd  fbcds  are 
very  ready  to  employ  their  talents  upon  the 
composure  or  freedom  of  their  looks.  Such 
incidents  as  these  make  some  ladies  wholly 
absent  themselves  from  the  playhouse;  and 
others  never  miss  the  first  day  of  a  plsLy, 
lest  it  should  prove  too  luscious  to  admit 
their  going  with  any  countenance  to  it  on 
the  second. 

If  men  of  wit,  who  think  fit  to  write  for 
the  sta^  instead  of  this  pitiful  wav  of  giv- 
ing deh^ht,  would  turn  their  thoughts  upon 
raising  it  from  such  good  natural  impulses 
as  are  in  the  audience,  but  are  choaked  up 
bv  vice  and  luxury,  they  would  not  only 
please,  but  befriend  us  at  the  same  time. 
If  a  man  had  a  mind  to  be  new  in  his  way 
of  wriUng,  might  not  he  who  is  represented 
as  a  fine  gentleman,  though  he  betrays  the 
honour  and  bed  of  his  neignbour  and  friend, 
and  lies  with  half  the  women  in  the  play, 
and  is  at  last  rewarded  with  her  of  the  best 
character  in  it;  I  say,  upon  giving  the  co- 
medy another  cast,  might  not  such  a  one 
divert  the  audience  quite  as  well,  if  at  the 
catastrophe  he  were  found  out  for  a  traitor, 
and  met  with  contempt  accordinglv?  There 
is  seldom  a  person  devoted  to  above  one 
darling  vice  at  a  time,  so  that  there  is  room 
enough  to  catch  at  men's  hearts  to  thdr 
good  and  advantage,  if  the  poets  will  at- 
tempt it  with  the  honesty  which  becomes 
thdr  character. 

There  is  no  man  who  loves  his  bottle  or 
his  mistress,  in  a  manner  so  very  aban- 
doned, as  not  to  be  capable  of  relisning  an 
ameable  character,  that  is  in  no  way  a 
slave  to  dther  of  those  pursuits.  A  man 
that  is  temperate,  generous,  valiant,  chaste. 


♦  Tb«  appearance  of  Lady  Marjr.  a  rope-dancer  at 
Barthotomew  ftir,  gave  oocadoa  to  tliia  proper  aniinad* 


^thfiil,  and  honest,  may,  at  the  same  time, 
have  wit,  humour,  mirth,  good  breeding, 
and  gallantry.  While  he  exerts  these  lat- 
ter qualities,  twenty  occanons  might  be  in- 
vented to  show  he  is  master  of  the  other 
noble  virtues.  Such  characters  would  smite 
and  reprove  the  heart  of  a  man  of  sense, 
when  he  is  given  up  to  his  pleasures.  He 
would  see  he  has  been  mistaken  all  this 
while,  and  be  convinced  that  a  sound  con- 
stitution and  an  innocent  mind,  are  the  tfue 
ingredients  for  becoming  and  enioying  life. 
An  men  of  true  taste  would  call  a  man  of 
wit,  who  should  turn  his  ambition  this  way, 
a  friend  and  benefactor  to  his  country;  but 
I  am  at  a  loss  what  name  they  woula  give 
him,  who  makes  use  of  his  capacity  for 
contrary  purposes.  R. 


Na  52.]    Monday,  AprU  30,  1711. 

Omnea  at  tecum  meritia  pro  talilma  annoa 
Exigat,  et  pulchra  fkdat  te  prole  Mreatem. 

To  oown  thy  worth,  aka  ahaH  ka  ever  thise. 
And  BMke  thee  Ikther  of  a  beaateMa  lim. 

An  ingenious  correspondent,  like  a 
spriehtly  wife,  wiU  always  have  the  last 
word.  I  did  not  think  my  last  letter  to  the 
deformed  fraternity  would  have  occasioned 
any  answer,  espedally  since  I  had  pro- 
mised them  so  sudden  a  visit;  but  as  they 
think  they  cannot  show  too  great  a  venera- 
tion for  my  person,  they  have  already  sent 
me  up  an  answer.  As  to  the  proposal  of  a 
mamage  between  myself  ana  the  match- 
less Hecatissa,  I  have  but  one  objection  to 
it;  which  is,  that  all  the  societv  wiU  expect 
to  be  acquainted  with  her;  ana  who  can  be 
sure  of  keeping  a  woman's  heart  lon& 
where  she  may  nave  so  much  choice.^  I 
am  the  more  alarmed  at  this,  because  the 
ladv  seems  particularly  smitten  with  men 
of  tndr  make. 

I  believe  I  shall  set  my  heart  upon  her; 
and  think  never  the  worse  of  my  mistress 
for  an  epigram  a  smart  fellow  writ,  as  he 
thought,  against  her;  it  does  but  the  more 
recommend  her  to  me.  At  the  same  time 
I  cannot  but  discover  that  his  malice  is 
stolen  from  Martial: 

'  Tacta  plaoea,  audita  plaoea,  ai  non  videare, 
Tota  placea ;  neutro,  ai  videare,  plaoea.* 
'  Whilst  in  the  dark  on  thy  aoft  hand  I  bunf. 
And  heard  the  tempting  ffynn  in  thy  tongue. 
What  flamea,  what  darta,  what  aofuiah.  I  ewlVd  I 
But  when  the  candle  entered,  I  wai  car*d.* 

*  Your  letter  to  us  we  have  recdved,  as 
a  signal  mark  of  your  favour  and  brotherly 
affection.  We  shall  be  heartily  glad  to  see 
your  short  face  in  Oxford:  and  since  the 
wisdom  of  our  legislature  has  been  immor- 
talized in  ycKxr  speculations,  and  our  perso- 
nal deformities  in  some  sort  by  vou  recorded 
to  all  posterity;  we  hold  ourselves  in  grati- 
tude bound  to  recdve,  with  the  highest  re- 
spect, all  such  persons  as  for  their  extraor- 
dinary merit  you  shall  think  fit,  from  time 
to  time,  to  recommend  unto  the  board*  As 
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far  the  Pktish  daxnsel»  we  have  an  easy 
ciwir  prepared  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
table;  which  we  doobt  not  but  she  will 
grace  with'  a  very  hideous  aspect,  and 
much  better  become  the  seat  in  the  natiVe 
and  unaffected  uncomeliness  of  her  person, 
than  with  all  the  superficial  airs  of  the 
pencil,  which  (as  you  have  vefy  ingeniously 
observed)  vanish  with  a  breath,  and  the 
most  innocent  adorer  may  deface  the  shrine 
with  a  salutation,  and  in  the  literal  sense  of 
ear  poets,  snatch  and  imprint  his  balmy 
kisses,  and  devour  her  melting  lips.  In 
short,  the  only  faces  of  the  Pictish  kind 
that  wiU  endure  the  weather,  must  be  of 
Dr.  Carbuncle's  die;  though  his,  in  truth, 
bas  cost  him  a  world  the  painting;  but 
then  he  boasts  wiUi  Zeuxes,  in  g^ernUatcm 
fiingo;  and  oft  jocosely  tells  the  fair  ones^ 
would  they  acquire  colours  that  would  stand 
kissing,  they  must  no  lonfjer  paint,  but  drink 
for  a  comptexion:  a  maxim  that  in  this  our 
age  has  bc^  pursued  with  no  iU  success;  and 
has  been  as  admirable  in  its  efiEbets»  as  the 
famous  cosmetic  mentioned  in  the  Postman, 
and  invented  by  the  renowned  British  Hip- 
pocrates of  the  pestle  and  mortar;  making 
the  party,  after  a  due  course,  rosy,  hale, 
and  airy;  and  the  best  and  most  approved 
receipt  now  extant,  for  the  fever  of  the 
mrits.  But  to  return  to  our  female  candi- 
«rte,  who,  I  understand  is  returned  to  her- 
self, and  will  no  longer  hang  out  false 
colours;  as  she  is  the  first  of  her  sex  that 
has  done  us  so  great  an  honour,  she  will 
certainly  in  a  very  short  time,  both  in  prose 
and  verse,  be  a  lady  of  the  most  celebrated 
deformity  bow  living,  and  meet  with  n^  any 
admirers  here  as  frfrhtful  as  herself.  But 
bdng  a  kng-headea  gentlewoman,  I  am 
apt  to  imagine  she  has  some  further  design 
than  you  have  yet  penetrated;  and  perhaps 
has  more  mind  to  the  ^>ectator  than  any 
of  his  fraternity,  as  the  person  of  all  the 
world  she  could  like  for  a  paramour.  And 
if  so,  really  I  cannot  but  ^plaud  her  choice, 
and  ahouM  be  glad,  if  it  might  lie  in  my 
power,  to  effect  an  amicable  accommoda- 
tion betwixt  two  faces  of  such  different  ex- 
treme^ as  the  only  possible  expedient  to 
mend  the  breed,  and  i-ectify  the  physiog- 
nomy dF  the  family  on  both  sides.  And 
again,  as  she  is  a  lady  of  a  very  fluent  elo- 
cution, you  need  not  fear  that  your  first 
<*yd  will  be  bom  dtiiAb,  which  otherwise 
yoQ  might  have  reason  tx)  be  apprehensive 
of  To  be  plain  with  you,  I  can  see  no- 
thing blocking  in  it;  for  though  she  has  not 
a  fiacc  Hke  a  john-apple,  yet  as  a  late  friend 
of  mine,  who  at  sixty-»five  ventured  on  a 
Ia9B  of  fifteen,  very  frequently  in  the  re* 
maining  five  years  of  his  life  gave  me  to 
understand,  that  as  old  as  he  then  seemed, 
when  they  were  first  married  he  and  his 
spouse  could  make  but  fourscore;  so  may 
madam  Hecatissa  very  justly  allege  here- 
after, that  as  long-visag«i  as  she  may  then 
be  thought,  upon  their  weddinffMlay  Mr. 
^ie<mitor  cold  she  had  but  hau  an  ell  of 
12 


face  betwixt  them;  and  this  my  worthy 
predecessor,  Mr.  Sergeant  Chin,  always 
maintained  fc  be  no  more  than  the  true 
oval  proportion  between  man  and  wife. 
But  as  this  may  be  a  new  thing  to  you,  who 
have  hitherto  had  no  expectations  from 
women,  I  shall  allow  you  what  tin^e  you 
thiak  fit  to  consider  on  it;  not  without  some 
hope  of  seeing  at  last  your  thoughts  heroic 
upon  subjoin^  to  mine,  and  which  is  an 
honour  much  desired  by,  sir,  your  assured 
fnend,  and  most  humble  servant, 

« HUGH  GOBLIN,  Ptbbm* 

The  following  letter  has  not  much  in  it# 
but  as  it  is  written  in  my  own  praise,  I  can« 
not  from  my  heart  suppress  it. 

*  Sir, — ^You  proposed  in  ycur  Spectator 
of  last  Tuesday,  Mr.  Hobbs*s  hypothesis 
for  solving  that  very  odd  phacnomenon  of 
laughter.  You  have  made  the  hypothec* 
valuable  by  espciasing  it  yourself;  for  had 
it  continucil  Mr.  Hobbs's,  nobody  would 
have  minded  it  Now  here  this  perplexed 
case  arises.  A  certain  company  laughed 
very  heartily  upon  the  reading  of  that  very 
paper  of  yours;  and  the  truth  of  it  is,'  he 
must  be  a  man  of  more  than  ordinary 
constancy  that  could  stand  out  against  so 
much  comedy,  and  not  do  as  we  did.  Now 
there  are  few  men  \n  the  world  so  far  lost 
to  all  good  sense,  as  to  look  upon  you  to  be 
a  man  in  a  state  of  folly  «*imerior  to  him- 
self'*— Pray  then  how  do  you  justify  your 
hypothesis  of  laughter  ? 

•  Your  most  humble,  Q.  R.  * 

•  Tfauraday,  the  26lh  of  Vbtt  month  of  foote.         . 

*  Sir,— In  answer  to  your  letter,!  must 
desire  you  to  recollect  yourself;  and  you 
will  find,  that  when  you  did  me  the  honour 
to  be  so  merry  over  my  paper,  you  laughed 
at  the  idiot,  the  German  courtier,  the  gaper, 
the  merry-andrew,  the  haberdasher,  the 
biter,  the  butt,  and  not  at 

*  Your  humble  sen*ant. 
R.  *THE  SPECTATOR.' 


Na  SZ.I     Tkesdayy  May  J,  17 It 


— Aliquftndo  bonus  donnitat  Homerus, 

Hor.  An  PtL  ver.  2 
HotMt  lifMi^hath  been  obwrv'd  to  nod. 


My  correspondents  crow  so  numerous, 
that  I  cannot  avoid  frequently  inserting 
their  applications  to  me. 

•  Mr.  Spectator  ^— I  am  glad  I  can  in 
form  you,  that  your  endeavmnrs  to  adorn 
that  sex,  which  is  the  fairest  part  of  the 
viable  creation,,  are  wdl  received,  and  Hke 
to  prove  not  unsuccessful.  -  The  trittniph 
of  Daphne  over  her  sister  LiDtitia-has 
been  the  subject  of  conversation  at  several 
tea-tables  where  I  have  been  present;  aad 
I  have  observed  the  fair  drde  not  a  tittle 
{leased  to  fmd  you  considering  them  as 
reaamable  creatures,  and  endeavourii^  to 
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banish  that  Mahometan  ctistom^  which  had 
too  much  prevailed  even  in  this  island*  of 
treating  women  as  if  they  had  no  souls. 
I  must  do  them  the  justice  to  say»  that  there 
seems  to  be  nothing  wanting  to  the  finish* 
ing  of  these  lovdy  pieces  of  human  nature, 
b^des  the  turning  and  applying  their  am- 
biticQ  properly,  and  the  Keej^ng  them  up 
to  a  sense  of  what  is  their  true  merit 
Epictetus,  that  plain,  honest  philosopher, 
as  little  as  he  had  of  gallantry,  appears  to 
have  understood  them,  as  well  as  the  po- 
lite St  Evremont,  and  has  hit  this  point 
very  luckily.  •  When  young  women,^8ays 
he,  'arrive  at  a  certain  age,  they  hear 
themselves  called  Mistrei»es,  and  are 
made  to  believe  that  their  only  business  is 
to  please  the  men;  they  immematdy  begin 
to  dress,  and  place  all  their  hopes  in  ^e 
adorning  of  their  persons;  it  is  therefore,* 
continues  he,  *  worth  the  while  to  endea- 
vour by  all  means  to  make  them  sennble 
that  the  honour  paid  to  them  is  only  upon 
account  of  their  conducting  themselves 
with  virtue,  modesty,  and  discretion.' 

•Now,  to  pursue  the  matter  yet  further, 
and  to  render  your  cares  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  tair  on^  more  ^ectual,  I 
would  pjropose  a  new  method,  like  those 
i^lications  which  are  said  to  convey  their 
virtue  by  sympathy;  and  that  is,  that  in 
order  to  emoelhsh  tne  mistress,  you  should 
give  a  new  education  to  the  lover,  and 
teach  the  men  not  to  be  any  longer  di^xled 
by  false  charms  and  unreal  beauty.  I  can- 
ned but  thmk  that  if  our  sex  knew  always 
how  to  place  thdr  esteem  justly,  the  other 
would  not  be  so  of^  wanting  to  them- 
selves in  deserving  it  For  as  the  being 
enamoured  with  a  woman  of  sense  and  vir- 
tue is  an  improvement  to  a  man's  under- 
standing ana  morals,  and  the  pasaon  is 
ennobld  by  the  object  which  inspires  it; 
so  on  the  other  side,  the  appearing  amiable 
to  a  man  of  a  wise  and  elegant  mind,  car- 
ries in  itself  no  small  degree  of  merit  and 
accomplishment  I  conclude,  thmfore, 
that  one  way  to  make  the  women  yet  more 
agreeable  is,  to  make  the  men  more  vir- 
tmms.  I  am,  tar,  your  most  humble  ser- 
vant, R.  K' 

<  April  30th. 

«8nt,— Yours  of  Saturday  last  I  read, 
not  without  some  resentment;  but  I  will 
suppose*  when  you  say  vou  expect  an  in- 
undation of  ribands  and  brocades,  and  to 
see  many  new  vanities  which  the  women 
will  foil  into  upon  a  peace  with  France, 
that  you  intena  only  the  unUiinking  part 
of  our  sex;  and  what  methods  can  reduce 
them  to  reaaoD  is  hard  to  imagine. 

'But,  sir,  there  are  others  yet,  that 
yonrfaistmctions  might  be  of  great  use  to, 
who,  after  Aeir  best  endeavours,  are  some- 
times at  a  loss  to  acquit  themselves  to  a  ccn- 
torions  world.  I  am  for  from  thinking  you 
can  altogether  disapprove  of  conversation 
between  ladies  and  gentlemen,  regulated  by 


the  rules  of  honour  and  prudence;  and 
have  thought  it  an  observation  not  ill-raade, 
that  where  that  was  wholly  denied,  the 
women  lost  their  wit,  and  the  men  their 
good  manners.  It  is,  sure,  from  those  in^ 
proper  liberties  you  mentioned,  that  a  sort 
of  undistinguishmg  people  shall  baniA 
from  their  drawing-rooms  the  best-bred 
men  in  the  worid,  and  condemn  those  that 
do  not  Your  stadng  tlus  point  might,  I 
Uiink,  be  of  good  use,  as  weU  as  much 
(^lige,  sir,  your  admirer  and  most  humMe 
servant,  ANNA  BELLA.* 

No  answer  to  this,  till  Anna  Bella  sends 
a  description  of  those  she  calls  the  best- 
bred  men  in  the  world. 

*Mr.  Spectator, — ^I  am  a  gentleman 
who  for  many  years  last  past  have  been 
well  known  to  d6  truly  splenetic,  and  that 
my  spleen  arises  from  having  conbactcd  so 
mat  a  ddicacy,  by  reading  the  best  au- 
thors, and  keepmg  the  most  refined  coid- 
pany,  that  I  cannot  bear  the  least  imjpro- 
pric^  of  language,  or  rusticity  of  behavicnir. 
i7ow,  nr,  I  ha^e  ever  looked  upon  this  as 
a  wise  distemper;  but  by  late  observatiaiis 
find,  that  every  heavy  wretch,  who  has  no- 
thing to  say,  excuses  his  dulhess  by  com- 
plaimng  of  the  sj^een.  Nay,  I  saw  the 
other  day,  two  fellows  m  a  tavern  kitchen 
set  up  for  it,  call  for  a  pint  and  pipes  ^nd 
only  oy  guzzling  liquor,  to  each  other's 
health,  and  by  wafting  smoke  in  each 
other's  face,  pretend  to  throw  off  the 
ffplecn.  I  app^  to  you  whether  these 
dishonours  are  to  be  done  to  the  distemper 
of  the  great  and  the  polite.  I  beseech  you, 
sir,  to  mform  these  fellows  that  they  have 
not  the  spleen,  because  they  cannot  talk 
without  the  help  of  a  glass  at  their  months, 
or  convey  their  meaning  to  each  other 
without  the  interpoation  of  douds.  K  yo« 
will  not  do  this  with  aU  speed,  I  assure  you, 
for  my  part,  I  will  wholly  quit  the  dis^ise, 
and  for  the  future  be  meny  with  the  vul- 
gar.   I  am,  sir,  your  humble  servant' 

*  Sir, — ^Thi&is  to  let  yon  understand  that 
I  am  a  reformed  Starer,  and  conceived  a 
detestation  for  that  practice  from  what  yoit 
have  writ  upon  the  subject  But  as  yoM 
have  been  very  severe  upon  the  behaviour 
c€us  men  at  divine  service,  I  hope  you  will 
not  be  so  apparently  partial  to  tlie  wcmen, 
as  to  let  them  go  wholly  unobserved.  If 
they  do  every  tmng  that  is  possible  to  at- 
tract our  eyes,  are  we  more  culpable  than 
they,  for  lookmg  at  them?  I  happened  last 
Sunday  to  be  ^ut  into  a  pew,  which  was 
full  of  young  ladies  in  the  bloom  of  youth 
and  beauty.  When  the  service  began,  I 
had  not  room  to  kneel  at  the  confosslon, 
but  as  I  stood  kept  my  eyes  from  wander- 
ing as  well  as  I  was  able,  till  one  of  the 
young  ladies,  who  b  a  Peeper,  resolved  to 
bring  down  my  looks  and  fix  my  devotion 
on  hersd£  Vou  are  to  know,  sir,  that  a 
Peeper  woiks  with  her  hands,  eyes,  and 
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fim;  one  of  which  is  contiimally  in  motion, 
wtale  she  thinks  she  is  not  actually  the  ad- 
Buratioo  of  some  ogler  or  starer  in  the  con- 
gregation. As  I  stood  ntterlv  at  a  loss  how 
to  behave  mysd(  surnmnaed  as  I  was, 
this  Peeper  so  placed  hetself  as  to  be 
kneeling  jnst  before  me.  She  displayed  the 
most  beautiful  bosom  imaginable,  which 
heaved  and  fell  with  some  fervour,  while  a 
ddicate  well-shaped  arm  held  a  fan  over 
her  face.  It  was  not  in  nature  to  command 
ape's  eyes  from  this  object  I  could  not 
avoid  taking  notice  also  of  her  fan,  which 
had  on  it  various  fig|ures  very  improper  to 
b^old  on  that  occasion.  There  lay  m  the 
body  of  the  piece  a  Venus  under  a  purple 
canopy  fhiied  with  curious  wreaths  of  dra- 
pery, lialf  naked,  attended  with  a  train  of 
Cnpids,  who  were  busy  in  fanning  her  as 
she  slept  Behind  her  was  drawn  a  satyr 
pe^eping  over  the  alken  fence,  andthreat- 
•entng  to  break  through  it  I  frequently 
offered  to  turn  my  ught  another  way.  but 
was  still  detained'by  Ihe  fascination  of  the 
Peepo^s  eyes,  who  had  long  practised  a 
skin  in  them,  to  recal  the  puling  glances 
of  her  bdKiIders.  You  see  my  complaint, 
and  I  hope  you  will  take  these  mischievous 
people,  the  Peepers,  into  your  conridera- 
tioiL  I  doubt  not  but  you  wiU  think  a 
Peeper  as  much  more  pernicious  than  a 
Starer,  as  an  ambuscade  is  more  to  be  fear- 
ed than  an  open  assault  I  am,  Sir,  your 
most  dbe^ent  servant*   - 

This  Peeper  unngboth  fan  and  eyes,  to 
be  oooadered  as  a  Pict,  and  proceed  ac- 
cordingly. 

*Knr6  Latihus  to  the  Spectator, 
greeting. 

*Tlioa^  some  may  think  we  descend 
from  oar  imperial  dignity,  in  holding  cor- 
respondence with  a  private  literato;  yet  as 
wehave  great  respect  to  all  good  inten- 
tions for  our  service,  we  do  not  esteem  it 
beneath  us  to  return  you  our  royal  thanks 
lor  what  von  have  published  in  our  behalf, 
while  unaer  confineihent  in  the  enchanted 
castle  of  the  Savo^,  and  for  your  mention  of 
a  subsidy  for  a  pnnce  in  misfortune.  This 
TQDT  timely  zeal  has  inclined  the  hearts  of 
men  to  be  atding  unto  us,  if  we  could 
propose  the  means.  We  have  taken  their 
good-will  into  consideradon,  and  have  con- 
trived a  mediod  which  will  be  easy  \lb 
those  who  shall  rive  the  aid,  and  not  unac- 
c^table  to  us  who  receive  it  A  concert 
of  music  shall  be  prepared  at  Haberdash- 
er'iF-liall,  for  Wednesday  the  second  cf 
May,  and  we  will  honour  the  s£ud  entertain- 
ment with  our  own  presence,  where  each 
person  shall  be  asse»ed  but  at  two  shil- 
lings and  sxpence.  What  we  expect  from 
yoo  is,  that  you  publish  these  our  royal  in- 
tentions, with  injunction  (hat  they  be  read 
at  an  tea-tables  within  the  cities  m  London 
and  Westnunster;  and  so  we  bid  you 
hcaitily  fiarewell. 

«LATIKUS,  Xing  of  the  FoUciam, 


•Given  at  our  court  in  Vinegar-rard, 
story  the  third  ftrmi  the  earth,  Apru  38, 
1711.'  R. 
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Stimua  nof  exercet  incrtim. 

Diir.  Lib.  3.  Bpu  xL  90. 
Lftkorioofl  IdleMM  <mr  powen  employ*. 

The  following  letter  being  the  first  that 
I  have  receivedfrom  the  learned  univeraty 
of  Cambridge,  I  could  not  but  do  myself 
the  honour  of  publishing  it  It  gives  an  ac- 
count of  a  new  sect  of  philosophers  which 
has  arose  in  that  famous  residence  of  learn- 
ing; and  is,  perhaps,  the  only  sect  this  age 
is  likely  to  produce. 

*  Cambridge.  April  36. 

•Mr.  Spectator,— Believing  vou  to  be 
ui  umversal  encourager  of  liberal  arts  and 
sciences,  and  glad  ofany  information  from- 
the  learned  world,  I  thought  an  account  of 
a  sect  of  philosopher^  veiy  freouentamong^ 
OS,  but  not  taken  notice  of  as  far  as  I  can 
remember,  by  any  writers,  either  ancient 
or  modem,  would  not  be  unacceptable  to 
you.  The  philoscmhers  of  this  sect  are 
in  the  language  ot  our  universityr  caDed 
Loimgers.  I  am  of  oinnion,  that,  as  in  many 
other  things,  so  Ukewise  in  this,  the  an- 
cients have  been  defective;  viz:  in  men- 
tioninfl;  no  philosophers  of  this  sort  Some 
indeea  will  affirm  that  they  are  a  kind  of 
Peripatetics,  because  we  see  them  conti-* 
nually  walking  about  But  I  would  have 
these  gentlemen  consider,  that  though  the 
ancient  Peripatetics  walked  much,  yet  they 
wrote  much  also;  witness,  to  the  sorrow  of 
this  sect,  Aristotle  and  others;  whereas  it 
b  notorious  that  most  of  our  professors 
never  lay  out  a  fcirthing  either  in  pen,  ink, 
or  paper.  Others  are  for  derivmg  them 
from  Diogenes,  because  several  of  the  lead- 
ing men  of  the  sect  have  a  great  deal  of 
cynical  humour  in  them,  and  delight  much 
in  sunshine.  But  then,  again,  Diogoies  was 
content  to  have  his  constant  habitation  ia  a 
narrow  tub,  whilst  our  philosophers  are  so 
fur  from  being  of  his  opinion,  that  it  is 
death  to  them  to  be  confined  within  the 
limits  of  a  good  handsome  convenient  cham* 
ber  but  for  half  an  hour.  Others  there  are 
who  from  the  clearness  of  their  heads  de- 
duce the  pe^me  of  loungers  from  that 
great  man  (I  think  it  was  either  Plato  or 
Socrates)  who,  af^  all  his  study  and 
learning,  professed,  that  all  he  then  knew 
was,  that  ne  kn^^  nothing.  You  easily  see 
this  is  but  a  shjdlow  argument,  and  may 
be  soon  confuted. 

*I  have  with  great  p^s  and  industry 
made  my  observation  rrom  time  to  time 
upon  these  sages;  and  having  now  all  ma- 
terials ready,  am  compiling  a  treatise, 
wherein  I  shall  set  forth  the  rise  and  pro- 
gress of  this  famous  sect,  together  with 
their  maxims,  austerities,  manner  of  living, 
&C.    Having  prevailed  with  a  friend  whc 
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ddfligns  «hortl7  to  publish  a  new  edition  of 
Diogenes  Laertils,  to  add  this  treatise  of 
mine  by  way  of  supplement;  I  shall  now, 
to  let  the  world  see  what  may  be  expected 
from  me  (first  be^^p^ing  Mr.  Spectator's 
leave  that  the  world  majr  see  it)  briefly 
touch  upon  some  of  my  chief  observations, 
and  then  subscribe  mvself  your  humble 
servant  In  the  first  place  I  shall  give  you 
two  or  three  of  their  maxims:  the  funda- 
mental one,  upon  which  their  whole  system 
is  built,  is  this,  viz.  'That  time  beinr  an 
implacable  enemy  to,  and  destroyer  of  all 
things,  ought  to  "be  pdd  in  his  own  coin, 
and  M  destn^ed  and  murdered  without 
mercy,  by  all  me  ways  that  can  he  invent- 
ed. *  Another  favourite  saying  of  theirs  is, 
*That  business  was  only  aesigned  for 
knaves,  and  study  for  blockheads.'  A 
third  seems  to  be  a  ludicrous  one,  but  has 
a  «reat  effect  upon  their  lives;  aiod  is  this, 
•  That  tjie  devil  is  at  home.'  Now  for  their 
manner  of  living:  and  here  I  have  a  large 
field  to  expatiate  in;  but  I  shall  reserve 
particulars  for  my  intended  discourse,  end 
now  only  mention  one  or  two  of  ^dr 
principal  exercises.  The  elder  proficients 
employ  themselves  in  inspecting  morc9  ho^ 
minum  Multorum,  in  getting  acquainted 
With  all  the  signs  and  windows  in  the  town. 
Some  are  arrived  to  so  great  a  knowledge, 
tijat  they  can  tell  every  time  any  butcher 
kills  a  ctof,  every  timi^  an  old  woman's  cat 
is  in  the  straw;  and  a  thousand  other  mat- 
ters as  important  One  ancient  philosopher 
contemplates  two  or  three  hours  every  day 
over  a  sun-dial;  and  is  true  to  the  dial, 


-As  the  dial  to  tbe  flOB« 


AltlKMlgh  it  be  not  ehone  npoa. 

Our  younger  students  are  content  to  carry 
tiicir  speculations  as  yet  no  farther  than 
bowling-g^reens,  billiard-tables»  and  such 
like  places.  This  may  serve  for  a  sketch 
of  my  design;  in  which  I  hope  I  shall  have 
your  encouragement  I  am.  Sir,  yours.' 

I  must  be  so  just  as  to  observe  I  have  for- 
merly seen  of  this  sect  at  our  other  univer- 
^tv;  though  not  distinguished  by  the  ap- 
pellation which  the  learned  historian,  my 
correspondent,  reports  they  bear  at  Cam- 
bridge. They  were  ever  looked  upon  as  a 
people  that  impaired  themselves  more  by 
their  strict  application  to  the  rules  of  their 
order,  than  any  other  students  whatever. 
Others  seldom  hurt  themselves  any  further 
than  to  gain  weak  eyes,  and  sometimes 
headaches;  but  these  philosophers  are 
sdzed  all  over  with  a  general  inability,  in- 
dolence, and  weariness,  and  a  certain  mipa^ 
tience  of  the  place  they  are  in,  with  a  hea- 
viness in  removing  to  another. 

The  loungers  are  satisfied  with  bcm 
merely  part  of  the  number  of  mankind, 
without  distinguishing  themselves  from 
amongst  them.  They  may  be  said  rather 
to  suffer  their  time  to  pass  than  to  spend  it, 
without  regard  to  the  past,  or  prospect  of 
the  fatore*    All  they  know  of  this  life  is 


-only  the  present  instant^  and  do  not  taste 
even  that  When  one  of  this  order  hap- 
pens to  be  a  man  of  fortune,  the  expense 
of  his  time  is  transferred  to  his  coach  and 
horses,  and  his  life  is  to  be  measured  by 
their  motion,  not  his  own  enjoyments  cm* 
sufferings.  The  chief  entertainment  one 
of  these  philosophers  can  possibly  propose 
to  liiraself,  is  to  get  a  relish  of  dress.  This, 
itiethinks,  might  diverafy  the  person  he  is 
weary  of  (his  own  dear  self)  to  himsel£  I 
have  known  these  two  amusements  make 
one  of  these  philosophers  make  a  very 
tolerable  fi^re  in  the  world;  with  variety 
of  dresses  in  public  assemblies  in  town^ 
and  quick  motion  of  his  horses  out  of  it; 
now  to  Bath,  now  to  Tunbridge,  then  to 
Newmarket  and  then  to  Lohdont  be  has 
in  process  ci  time  brought  it  to  pass,  that 
his  coach  and  his  horses  have  been  men- 
tioned in  all  those  places.  When  the  loun- 
gers leave  an  academic  life,  and  instead  of 
tills  nkore  elegant  way  of  appearing  in  the 
polite  worid,  retire  to  the  seats  of  their  an- 
cestors, they  usuallv  join  a  pack  of  dogs, 
and  employ  their  days  in  defending  wir 
poultry  from  foxes;  I  do  not  know  any 
other  method  that  any  of  this  order  have 
ever  taken  to  make  a  noise  in  the  world; 
but  I  shall  enquire  into  such  about  this 
town  as  have  arrived  at  the  dignity  of  being 
loungers  by  the  force  of  natural  parts» 
without  having  ever^fieen  a  university;  and 
send  my  correspondent  for  the  emiiellish* 
ment  oi  his  book»  the  names  and  history 
of  those  who  pass  Ihdr  lives  without  any 
incidents  at  all;  and  how  they  shift  coffee- 
houses and  chocolate-houses  from  hour  to 
hour,  to  get  over  the  insupportable  labour 
of  doing  nothing.  R. 
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-Intniet  In  Jecore  cgro 


NweimtuT  Domini- 
^  Oar  puiione  play  tlie  tytMnt  in  oar  faAaits. 

Most  of  the  trades,  professions,  and 
way^  of  living  among  mankind,  take  their 
original  either  from  me  love  of  pleasure  or 
the  fear  of  want  The  former,  when  it 
becomes  too  \iolent,  degenerates  into  luxu- 
ry, and  the  latter  into  avarice.  As  these 
two  principles  of  action  draw  diflfb^ent 
Mrays,  Persms  has  given  us  a  very  humour- 
ous account  of  a  young  fellow  who  was 
roused  out  of  his  bed  in  order  to  be  sent 
ujxm  a  long  voyage,  by  Avarice,  and  after- 
wards overpersuaded  and  kept  at  home 
by  Luxury.  I  shall  set  down  the  pleadings 
or  these  two  imaginary  persons,  as  they  arc 
in  the  original,  with  Mr.  Dryd^'s  trans- 
lation of  them: 

M«Be,  pi«er,  itertis :  eurge,  inquit  Avaritia ;  eja 
Surge.  Negaa,  instate  surge,  inquit.  Nonqueo.  Sdrf». 
Et  quid  agam  ?  Rogitaa?  saperdas  advebe  ponto, 
Castoreom,  stuppas,  akenom,  thus,  liArica  Ooa. 
Toll*  reoena  primua  piper  e  sitaente  canelo. 
VerteaUquid;Jura.    Bed  Janitar  audiet.    fhenl 
Baro,  reguautum  digito  terabrare  Mlinnm 
Oontentos  peracaa,M ' 
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Jtm  pneris  paHm  ami  Qctoa,  et  jBDOpbonUB  apiM  i 
OvTiu  ftd  nav«m.    Nil  obetat  quin  trobe  vasta 
.^«uui  rapias,  nisi  solera  I^xnria  ante' 
fleduetum  moneai;  Quo  deinde  insane  *uis7  Quo  ? 
iXvM  tibi  ris'?  Calido  tub  peciore  niascula  bilia 
InUunail,  quam  nonextinxerit  urna  cicuue  ? 
Tun*  mare  transllias?  Tibi  torta  cannabe  foJto 
Coma  sit  in  transtro  ?  VdentanuKMiue  rubellun 
Eilwtot  Tapida  kesum  pim  ■essilis'obba? 
Quid  petis  f  Ut  nummi,  quos  hie  quincunoe  modesto 
Nutrieraa,  pergant  avidon  midare  deunoes  1 
Indulge  genio :  carpaJbuslBuleia ;  nostrum  est 
Uood  Tivis ;  einia,  ot  manes,  et  fabula  fies, 
Vive  memor  let)ii;  tugit  bora.    Hoc  quod  loquor^ 

indeest. 
IBn  quid  afis  1   DopUd  in  diTeraam  aekideris  hamo. 
HueeiBe,  an  bunc  aoquetia  Y— '  Sat.  v.  138. 

*  Whether  atone  or  in  thy  harlot's  lap. 

When  thou -vrooldtt  take  a  Inxy  momiiig^  nap; 

Upi,  np,  sajfn  Avnrifid;  thou  snor'st  again, 

Slrelchest  t'ly  limbs,  and  vawn'st,  but  all  in  vain. 

The  nigfed  tyrant  no  denial  takes ; 

At  his  command  th*  unwllfinf  alnnard  wakes. 

What  mast  I  do?  he  cries;  Whatrs^ys  his  lord; 

Why  rise,  make  ready,  and  go  straight  aboard ; 

With  fish,  f^om  Euxine  seas,  thy  vessel  fh>ieht ; 

FIaz,  castor,  Coan  wines,  the  pyedous  weight 

Of  pepper,  andBabean  incense,  take 

With  thf  owp  hands,  from  the  tir'd  <*nmer8  back, 

And  with  post-haste  thy  running  markets  make; 

Be  sore  to  turn  thq  penny ;  lie  and  swear  ; 

fTia  wholesame  sin :  but  Jove,  thou  say'st  will  bear. 

Swaar,  fm^  or  starve,  for  the  dilemma's  even  ; 

A  trademan  thou!  and  hope  to  go  to  heav'n  ? 

lle«olv*d  fbr  sea,  the  slaves  thy  baggage  pack, 
JBMh  saddled  with  his  burden  on  his  back : 
Ifothiaf  retards  thy  voyage  now,  but  he, 
Ttet  soft,  voluptuous  prince,  caird  Lnxi^ry; 
An4  he  may  ask  this  dtil  question ;  Friend, 
Whatdost  thou  make  a  shipboard  1  To  what  end  7 
Art  tboa  of  Bethlem'«  noble  college  free  7 
Surk,  staring  mad,  that  thou  woold'st  tempt  the  sea? 
Cnbb*d  in  a  caMn,  on  a  matrass  laid, 
Ob  a  hrowB  George;  with  loomr  swabbers  fed ; 
Dead  wine,  that  stinks  of  the  Borachio,  sup 
From  a  fowl  Jack,  or  greasy  maple  cup? 
8ay  would*st  thou  bear  all  this,  to  raise  thy  atoce, 
V^om  nx  i*  tfa*  hundred  to  six  hundred  more  I 
.  Indolge,  and  to  thy  genius  freely  give ; 
Foe,  not  to  live  at  ease,  is  not  to  five. 
Death  stalks  behind  thee,  and  each  flvinf  hour 
Does  Boow  loose  remnant  of  thy  life  devour. 
Uwe,  while  ihou  liv*st ;  for  death  will  make  us  all 
A  name,  a  nothing  but  an  old  wife's  tale. 
Speak :  wilt  thoa  Avarice  or  Pleasure  choose 
Tbbethylerd?  Take  one,  and  one  leftiah.* 

When  a  government  flourishes  in  con- 
qnestSy  and  is  secure  from  foreign  attacks, 
it  naturally  falls  into  all  the  pleasuita  of 
luxury;  and  as  these  pleasures  are  very 
expensive,  they  put  those  who  are  ad- 
^cted  to  them  upon  raising  fresh  supplies 
gf  money,  by  aU  the  methods  of  rapaaous- 
nessand  corrupfion;  so  that  avance  and 
bixory  very  crften  become  one  complicated 
prinaple  ot  action,  in  those  whose  hearts 
arc  wholly  set  upon  ease,  magnificence, 
and  pleasure.  The  most  elegant  and  cor- 
rect of  all  the  Latin  historians  observes, 
that  in  his  time,  when  the  most  formidable 
states  of  the  world  were  subdued  by  the  Ro- 
mans, the  republic  sunk  into  those  two  vices 
of  a  otute  different  nature,  luxury  and  ava- 
.  rice.-*  md  accordingly  describes  Catiline  as 
one  who  coveted  the  wealth  of  other  men, 
at  the  same  time  that  he  squandered  away 
his  own.  This  observation  on  the  com- 
monwealth, when  it  was  in  its  height  of 
power  and  riches,  holds  good  of  all  go- 
▼emments  that  ore  settled  in  a  state  of  ease 

.•  AUeni  appefteaa,  aoi  proflt«iti.~«il. 


and  prosperity.  At  tuch  lidaes  meniMita»- 
ally  endeavour  to  outshine  one  another  in 
pomp  and  splendour,  and  naving  no  fears  to 
alarm  them  from  abroad,  indulge  them- 
selves in  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  plea- 
sures they  can  get  into  their  poasewieii; 
which  naturally  produces  avarice,  and 
an  immoderate  pursuit  after  wealth  and 
riches. 

Afi  I  was  humouring  myself  in  the  specu- 
lation of  those  two  great  principles  of  ao 
tkm,  I  oottld  not  forbear  throwing  my 
thooghts  into  a  little  kind  of  allegory  or 
fable,  with  which  I  shall  here  present  my 
reader. 

There  were  two  very  powerful  tyrants 
engaged  in  a  perpetual  war  against  each 
other,  the  name  of  the  first  was  Luxury, 
and  d  the  second  Avarice.  The  aim  of 
each  of  them  was^no  less  than  universal 
monarchy  over  the  hearts  of  mankind. 
Luxury  had  many  generals  under  him, 
who  did  him  great  service,  as  Pleasure, 
Mirth,  Pomp,  and  Fa^ion.  Avarice  was 
likewise  very  strong  in  his  officers,  being 
faithfully  served  by  Hunger,  Industry, 
Care,  "and  Watchfulness;  he  had  likewise 
a  privy-counsellor  who  was  always  at  his 
elbow,  and  whispering  sonictliing  or  other 
in  his  ear:  thfc  name  of  this  privy-coun- 
sellor was  Poverty.  As  Avarice  con- 
ducted himself  by  the  counsels  of  Poverty, 
his  antagonist  was  entii*ely  guided  by  the 
dictates  and  advice  of  Plenty,  who  was  hit 
first  counsellor  and  minister  of  state,  that 
concerted  ^1  his  measures  fbr  him,  and 
never  departed  out  of  his  sight  While 
these  two  great  rivals  were  thus  contend- 
ing for  empire,  their  conquests  were  very 
various.  Luxinry  got  possession  of  on© 
heart,  and  Avarice  of  another.  The  father 
of  a  family  would  often  range  himself  un- 
der the  banners  of  Avarice,  and  the  son 
under  those  of  Luxury.  The  wife  and  the 
husband  would  often  declare  themaehrea 
on  the  two  different  parties:  nay,  the  same 
person  wctold  very  often  side  with  one  in 
his  youth,  and  revolt  to  tiie  other  in  his  old 
age:  Indeed  the-  wise  men  of  the  world 
stood  neuter;  but  alas!  their  numbers  were 
not  4[u>nsiderable.  At  langth,  when  these 
two  potentates  had  wearied  themselves  with 
wagmg  war  upon  one  another,  they  agreed 
upon  an  interview,  at  which  neither  of 
their  counsellors  were  to  be  present.  It  ia 
»id  that  Luxury  began  the  pariey,  and  af- 
ter having  represented  the  endless  state  of 
war  in  which  they  were  engaged,  told  hk 
enemy,  wi^  a  frankness  of  heart  which  i» 
natural  to  him,  that  he  beUeved  they  two 
should  be  very  good  friends  were  in  not  fbr 
the  mstigations  of  Povertjr,  ^at  pernicious 
counsellor,  who  made  an  ill  use  of  his  ear, 
and  filled  him  with  groundless  apprehen- 
sions and  prejudices.  To  this  Avarice  re- 
ified, that  he  looked  upon  Plenty  (the  first 
minister  of  his  antagonkt)  to  be  a  much 
more  destructive  counselor  than  Poverty, 
lor  that  he  wa»  perpetually  BoggesfeiBg 
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plearares^  bantshing  aU  the  necesaaiT  cau- 
dons  against  want,  and  consequently  un- 
dermining those  principles  on  whicn  the 
government  of  Avarice  was  founded.  At 
fiist,  in  order  to  an  accommodation,  they 
agreed  upon  this  preliminary;  that  each  m 
them  shcnild  immediately  dismiss  his  privy- 
counsellor.  When  things  were  thus  far 
adjusted  towards  a  peace,  all  other  differ- 
ences were  soon  accommodated,  insomuch 
that  for  the  Hiture  they  resolved  to  live  as 
good  friends  and  confederates,  and  to  share 
between  them  whatever  conquests  were 
made  on  either  side.*  For  this  reason,  we 
now  find  Luxury  and  Avarice  taking  poa- 
aesaon  of  the  same  heart,  and  dividing  the 
same  person  between  them.  To  which  I 
shall  only  add,  that  since  the  discarding  of 
the  counsellors  above-mentioned,  AvsSice 
supplies  Luxury  in  the  room  of  Plenty,  as 
Luxury  prompts  Avarice  in  the  place  of 
Poverty.  C. 
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The  Americans  believe  that  all  crea^- 
tures  have  souls,  not  only  men  and  women, 
but  brutes,  vegetables,  Day,  even  thci  moat 
inanimate  things,  as  stocks  and  stones. 
They  believe  tne  same  of  all  the  works  of 
art,  as  of  knives,  boats,  looking-glasses; 
and  that  as  any  of  these  tlunn  pensh,  thdr 
souls  go  into  another  worio,  which  is  in- 
habited by  the  ghosts  of  men  and  women. 
For  this  reason  they  always  place  by  the 
corpse  of  thdr  dead  friend  a  bow  ana  ar- 
rows, that  he  may  make  use  of  the  souls  of 
them  in  the  other  world,  as  he  did  of  thdr 
wooden  IxkUes  in  this^  How  absurd  soever 
such  an  opinion  as  this  may  appear, 'our 
European  philosophers  have  maintained 
several  notions  altogether  as  improbable. 
Some  of  Plato's  followers  in  particidar, 
when  the^  talk  of  the  worid  of  ideas,  enter- 
tun  us  with  substances  and  beings  no  less 
extravagant  and  chimericaL  Mimy  Aris- 
totelians have  likewise  spoken  as  unintelli- 
gibly of  their  substantial  forms.  I  shall 
only  instance  Albertus  Magnus,  who,  in 
Ms  dissertation  upon  the  load-stone,  ob- 
serving that  fire  will  destroy  its  magnetic 
virtues,  tells  us  that  he  took  particular  no- 
tice of  one  as  it  lay  glowing  amidst  a  heap 
of  bummg  coals,  and  that  he  perceived  a 
certain  blue  vapcmr  to  arise  from  it,  which 
he  bdieved  might  be  the  substantial  form, 
that  is  in  our  West  Indian  phrase,  the  soul 
«f  the  loadstone. 

There  is  a  tradition  among  the  Ameri- 
cans, that  one  of  thdr  countrymen  de- 
acended  in  a  vision  to  the  great  repository 
of  souls,  or,  as  we  call  it  here,  to  the  other 
worid;  and  that  upon  his  retum  he  gave 
hb  friends  a  distinct  account  of  every  thing 
iMjawanMogthoae  reboot  of  the  dead.  A 


friendof  mine,  whom  I  havefbrHieriy  i 
tioned,  prevailed  upon  one  of  the  mterpre- 
ters  of  the  Indian  lungs,  to  inquire  of  them» 
if  possible,  what  tradition  they  have  among 
them  of  this  matter:  which,  as  well  as  he 
could  learn  by  many  questions  which  he 
asked  them  at  several  times,  was  in  sub- 
stance as  follows: — 

The  visionary,  whose  name  was  Marra- 
ton,  after  having  travelled  for  a  long  space 
under  a  hoUotir  mountain,  arrived  at  length 
on  the  confines  of  this  world  of  spirits,  but 
could  not  enter  it  by  reason  of  a  ^id^  forest 
made  up  of  bushes,  brambles,  and  pointed 
thorns,  so  perplexed  and  interwoven  with 
one  another,  that  it  was  imposnble  to  find 
a  passage  through  it  Whilst  he  was  look* 
in^  about  for  some  track  or  pathway  that 
might  be  worn  in  any  part  ot  it,  he  saw  a 
huge  lion  crouched  under  the  side  of  it» 
who  kept  his  eye  upon  him  in  the  same 
posture  as  when  he  watches  for  his  pKjr« 
The  Indian  immediately  started  Dacie» 
whilst  the  lion  rose  with  a  springs  and 
leaped  towards  him.  Being  wholly  desti^ 
tute  of  all  other  weapons*  he  ^toopca  down 
to  take  up  a  huge  stone  in  his  hand;  but  to 
his  infinite  surprise  grasped  nothing,  and 
found  the  supposed  stone  to  be  only  the  Kp^ 
parition  of  one.  If  he  was  disappointed  on 
tins  side,  he  was  as  much  pleased  on  the 
other,  when  he  found  the  lioh,  which  had 
seized  on  his  left  shoulder,  had  no  power 
to  hurt  him,  and  was  only  the  ghost  of  that 
ravenous  creature  which  it  appeared  to  be. 
He  no  sooner  got  rid  of  this  impotent  ene- 
my, but  he  marched  up  to  the  wood,  and 
alter  having  surveyed  it  for  some  time,  en- 
deavoured to  press  into  one  part  of  it  that 
was  a  little  thinner  than  the  rest;  when 
1^^,  to  his  great  surprise,  he  found  the 
bushes  made  no  resistance,  but  that  he 
walked  through  briars  and  brambles  with 
the  same  ease  as  through  the  open  air;  and 
in  short,  that  the  whole  wood  was  nothings 
else  but  a  wood  of  shades.  He  immediately 
concluded,  that  this  huge  thicket  of  thorns 
and  brakes  was  designed  as  a  kind  of  fence 
or  quickset  hedge  to  the  ghosts  it  enclosed; 
and  that  probably  their  soft  substances 
mijght  be  torn  by  these  subtle  pdnts  and 
pnckles,  which  were  too  weak  to  make 
anj  impresaons  in  flesh  and  blood.  With, 
this  thought  he  reserved  to  travd  through 
this  intricate  wood;  when  by  degrees  he 
felt  a  gale  of  perfumes  breathing  upon  him» 
that  grew  stronger  and  sweeter  in  propor- 
tion as  he  advanced.  He  had  not  proceeded 
much  further,  when  he  observed  the  thorns 
and  briers  to  end,  and  gave  place  to  a  thou- 
sand beautifid  green  trees  cover%d  with 
blossoms  of  the  finest  scents  and  colours, 
that  formed  a  wilderness  of  sweets,  and 
were  a  kind  of  lining  to  those  ragged  scenes 
which  he  had  before  passed  through.  As 
he  was  coming  out  of  this  ddighoul  part 
of  the  wood,  and  entering  upon  the  plains 
it  enclosed,  he  saw  several  horsemen  rush- 
ing by  him,  and  alittle  while  after  he  heard 
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the  cry  of  a  jpack  of  dogs.  He  had  *not 
halened  lone  before  he  saw  the  apparition 
of  a  milk-white  steed,  with  a  yonne;  m^  on 
Uie  back  of  it,  advancing  upon  full  stretch 
alter  the  soids  of  about  a  hundred  beagles, 
that  were  hunting  down  the  ghost  of  a  hare, 
wfakh  ran  away  before  them  with  an  un- 
breakable swiftness.  As  the  man  on  the 
milk-white  steed  came  by  him,  he  looked 
upon  him  very  attentively,  and  found  him 
to  be  the  jcnms  pnnce  'Kicharafi;ua,  who 
ctied  about  naif  a  year  before,  and  by  rea- 
son of  his  great  virtues,  was  at  that  time 
lamented  over  all  the  western  parts  of 
America-        •  , 

He  had  no  sooner  got  out  of  the  wood,  but 
he  was  entertained  with  such  a  landscape 
ti  flowery  plains,  ereen  meadows,  running 
streams,  sunny  hms,  and  shad>[  vales,  as 
were  not  to  be  represented  by  his  own  ex^ 
pressioDs,  nor,  as  he  said,  by  the  concep- 
tioos  of  others.  This  happy  iregion  was 
peofded  with  innumerable  swarms  of  spi- 
iits»  who  applied  themselves  to  exercises 
and  diversions,  according  as  their  fancies 
led  them.  Some  of  them  were  tossing  the 
figure  of  a  cdt;  others  were  iHtching  the 
shadow  of  a  bar;  others  were  breaking  the 
apparition  of  a  horse;  and  multitudes  em- 
plojiili^  themselves  upon  ingenious  handi- 
cnra  with  the  souls  of  denied  uten^ls, 
for  that  is  the  name  which  in  th^  Indian 
language  they  rive  their  tods  when  they 
are  btunt  or  broken.  As  he  travelled 
through  this  delightful  scene,  he  was  very 
often  tempted  to  pluck  the  flowers  that 
rose  every  where  ^xxtt  him  in  the  greatest 
variety  a^  profusion,  having  never  seen 
several  of  them  in  his  own  country:  but  he 
quickly  found,  that  though  they  were  ob- 
lects  of  his  sights  they  were  not  liable  to 
Jiis  touch.  He  at  length  came  to  the  side 
'of  a  ^|t!at  river,  and  being  a  eood  flsher>- 
tern  himsdf^  stood  upon  the  oanks  of  it 
soBie  time  to  look  upon  an  angler  that  had 
taken  a  great  many  shapes  of  fishes,  which 
lay  ikamcing  up  and  doivn  by  him. 

1  sfanuld  have  told  mf  rc^er,  that  this 
Lidian  liad  been  formerly  married  to  one 
of  the  greatest  beauties  dF  his  country,  by 
whom  he  had  several  children.  This  couple 
were  so  fomous  for  their  love  and  constancy 
to  cne  another,  that  the  Indians  to  this  da^, 
when  thej  g^ve  a  married  man  joy  of  his 
wife,  wisn  they  may  live  together  like 
Mairaton  and  Y  aratilda.  Marraton  had 
not  stood  long  by  the  fisherman,  when  he 
saw  the  shadow  of  his  beloved  Yaratilda, 
-who  had  for  some  time  flxed  her  eyes  upon 
him,  before  he  discovered  her.  Her  arms 
were  stietched  out  towards  him,  floods  of 
tears  ran  down  her  eyes.  Her  looks,  her 
hands,  her  voice  called  him  over  to  her; 
and  at  the  same  time  seemed  to  teU  him 
that  the  river  was  impassable.  Who  can 
describe  the  {Mission  made  up  of  joy,  sor- 
row, love,  desire,  astonishment,  that  rose 
in  the  In^an  upon  the  »ght  of  his  dear  Ya- 
latikia^    He  codd  eocpress  it  by  nothing 


bat  his  tears,  which  ran  like  a  river  down 
his  cheeks  as  he  looked  upon  her.  He  had 
not  stood  in  this  posture  long,  before  he 
plunged  into  the  stream  that  lay  before  him; 
and  folding  it  to  be  nothing  but  the  phantom 
of  a  river,  walked  on  the  bottom  of  it  till 
he  arose  on  the  other  ade.  At  his  approadi 
Yaratilda  flew  into  his  arms,  whilst  Mai^ 
raton  wished  himsdf  disencumbered  of  that 
body  which  kept  her  from  lus  embraces. 
After  many  questions  and  endearments  on 
both  sides,  she  conducted  him  to  a  bower 
which  she  had  dressed  with  all  the  orna- 
ments that  could  be  met  with  in  those 
blooming  re^ons.  She  had  made  it  eay 
beyond  imagination,  and  was  every  aay 
adding  something  new  to  it  As  Marraton 
stood  astonished  at  the  unspeakable  beauty 
olher  habitation,  and  ravished  with  the  fra- 
grancy  that  came  from  every  part  of  it, 
Yaratilda  told  him  that  she  was  preparing 
this  bower  for  his  reception,  as  well  Vnow- 
ing  that  his  piety  to  his  God,  and  his  faith- 
fol  dealing  towards  m^i,  would  certainly 
brinr  him  to  that  happy  i^ace,  whenever 
his  life  should  be  at  an  end.  She  then 
brouj^t  two  of  her  children  to  him,  who 
died  some  years^  before,  and  redded  with 
her  in  the  same  delightful  bower;  adviang 
him  to  breed  up  those  others  which  were 
still  with  him  in  such  a  manner,  that  they 
might  hereafter  all  of  them  meet  together 
in  Uiis  happy  place. 

The  tradition  tells  us  further,  that  he 
had  afterwards  a  sight  of  those  dismal  ha- 
bitations which  are  the  portion  of  ill  men' 
after  death;  and  mentions  several  molten 
seas  oi  sold,  in  which  were  plunged  the 
souls  of  barbarous  {^ropeans,  who  put  to 
the  sword  so  many  thousands  of  poor  In- 
dians for  the  sake  of  that  precious  metal. 
Gkit  having  already  touchea  ppon  tiie  chief 
points  of  this  tradition,  and  exceeded  the 
measure  of  my  paper,  I  shall  not  give  any 
further  account  of  it.  C. 
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What  aenae  of  ibaine  in  womaa'a  breait  can  lie. 
Inured  td  anns,  and  her  own  sex  to  flj.^Drfden. 

When  the  wife  of  Hector,  in  Homer's 
Iliad,  discourses  with  her  husband  about 
the  battie  in  which  he  was  gdng  to  engage, 
the  hero,  desiring  her  to  leave  the  matter  to 
his  care,  bids  her  go  to  her  maids,  and  mind 
her  spinning:  by  which  the  poet  intimates 
that  men  and  women  ought  to  busy  them- 
selves in  their  proper  spheres,  and  on  such 
matters  only  as  are  suitable  to  their  respec- 
tive sex. 

•I  am  at  this  time  acquainted  with  a  young 
gentleman,  who  has  passed  a  great  part  of 
his  life  in  the  nursery,  and  upon  occasion 
can  make  a  caudle  or  a  ^k-posset  better 
than  any  man  in  England^  He  is  likewise  a 
wonderful  critic  m  cambric  and  muslins,  and 
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will  talk  an  honr  together  upon  a  sweet- 
meat He  entertains  his  mother  every  night 
with  observations  that  he  makes  both  in 
town  and  court:  as  what  lady  shows  the 
nicest  fancy  in  her  dress;  what  nian  of 
auaiity  wears  the  fairest  wi^;  who  has  the 
finest 'linen,  who  the  prettiest  snuff-box, 
with  manv  other  the  like  curious  remains, 
that  may  be  made  in  c^ood  company. 

•  On  the  other  hand,  I  have  very  frequently 
the  opportunity  of  seeing  a  rural  Andro- 
mache, who  came  up  to  town  last  winter, 
and  is  one  of  the  greatest  fox-hunters  in  the 
country.  She  talks  of  hounds  and  horses, 
and  makes  nothing  of  leaping  over  a  six- 
bar  gate.  If  a  man  tells  her  a  waggish 
story,  she  gives  him  a  piish  with  her  hand 
in  jest,  and  calls  him  an  impudent  dog;  and 
if  ncr  servant  neglects  his  business,  threat- 
ens to  kick  hini  out  of  the  house;  I  h&ve 
heaaxi  her  in  her  wrath  call  a  substantial 
tradesman  a  lousy  cur;  and  remember  one 
day,  when  she  could  not  think  of  the  name 
of  a  person,  she  described  him  in  a  large 
company  of  men  and  ladies  by  the  fellow 
with  the  broad  shoulders. 

If  those  speeches  and  actions,  which  in 
their  own  nature  are  indifferent,  appear 
ridknlous  when  they  proceed  from  a  wrong 
aex,  the  faults  and  imperfections  of  one  sex 
transplanted  into  another,  appear  black 
andmonstrausi  As  for  the  men^  I  shall  not 
in  this  paper  any  further  concern  myself 
about  them;  but  as  f  would  fiun  contribute 
to  make  womankind,  which  is  the  most 
beautiful  part  of  the  creation,  entirely  amia- 
ble, and  wear  out  all  those  UtUe  spiots  and 
blemishes  that  are  apt  to  rise  among  the 
charms  which  nature  has  poured  out  upon 
them,  I  shall  dedicate  this  paper  to  their 
service. .  The  spot  which  I  would  here  en- 
deavour to  clear  them  of,  is  that  party  rage 
which  of  late  years  is  very  much  crept  into 
their  conversation.  This  is,  in  its  nature, 
a  male  vice,  and  made  up  of  many  angry 
and  cruel  passions  that  are  altogether  re- 
pugnant to  the  softness,  the  modesty,  and 
those  other  endearing  qualities  which  are 
natural  to  the  fair  sex.  Women  were  form- 
ed to  temper  mankind,  and  soothe  them  into 
tenderness  and  compassion;  not  to  set  an 
edge  upon  their  minds,  and  blow  up  in  them 
those  passions  which  are  too  apt  to  rise  dT 
their  own  accord.  When  I  have  seen  a 
I>retty  mouth  uttering  calumnies  and  invec- 
tives, what  would  I  not  have  given  to  have 
stopt  it?  How  have  I  been  troubled  to  see 
some  of  the  finest  features  in  the  world  grow 
pale,  and  tremble  with  party  ra^?  Ca- 
milla is  One  of  the  greatest  beauties  in  the 
British  nation,  and  yet  values  herself  more 
upon  being  the  virago  of  one  party,  than 
upon  being  the  toast  of  both*  The  dear 
creature,  about  a  week  ago,  encountered 
the  fierce  and  beautiful  Penthesilea  across 
a  tea-table;  but  in  the  height  of  her  anger, 
as  her  hand  chaaced  to  shake  with  the 
earnestness  of  the  'dispute,  she  scalded  her 
fingers,  and  spilt  a  dish  of  tea  upon  her 


petticoat  "Had  not  this  accident  broke  ofT 
the  debate,  nobody  knows  where  it  would 
have  ended. 

There  ia(  one  consideration  which  I  would 
eamestiy  recommend  to  all  mv  female  rea- 
ders, and  which,  I  hope,  will  havfe  some 
weight  with  them.  In  short.  It  is  this,  that 
there  is  nothing  so  bad  for  the  face  as  party 
real.  It  gives  an  ill-natured  cast  to  the  eye 
and  a  disagreeable  sourness  to  the  look;  bie* 
ffldes  that  it  makes  the  lines  too  strong,  and 
flushes  them  worse  than  brandy.  I  have 
seen  a  woman's  face  bfeak  out  in  heats,  as 
she  has  been  talking  against  a  great  lord, 
whom  she  had  never  seen  In  her  life;  and 
indeed  I  never  knew  a  party-woman  that 
kept  her  beauty  for  a  twelve*month.  I 
would  therefore  advise  aU  my  female  rea- 
ders, as  they  value  their  complexions,  to 
let  alone  all  disputes  of  this  naturej  though 
at  the  same  time,  I  would  pve  free  liberty 
to  all  superannuated  motheriy  partisans  to 
ht  as  violent  as  they  please,  ance  there  wHI 
be  no  danger  dther  of  their  spoiling  thdr 
faces,  or  o*  their  gaininr  converts. 

For  my  own  part  I  think  a  man  makes  an 
odious  and  despicable  figure  that  is  violent 
in  a  party;  but  a  woman  is  too  sincere  to 
mitigate  the  fiiry  of  her  principles  with 
temper  and  disctetiOn,  and  to  act  with  that 
caution  and'  reservedness  which  are  requi- 
wte  in  our  sex.  When  this  unnatural  zeal 
gets  into  them,  it  throws  them  into  ten 
tnousand  heats  and  extravagancies;  their 
generous  souls  set  no  bounds  to  their  love, 
or  to  their  hatred;  and  whether  a  whig  or 
a  tory,  a  lap-doe  or  a  gallant,  an  opera  or 
a  puppet-diow,  oe  the  object  of  h,  the  pas- 
sion, while  it  reigns,  engrosses  the  whole 
woman. 

I  remember  when  Dr.  Titus  Oates*  was 
in  all  his  glory,  I  accompanied  my  friend 
Will  Honeycomb  in  a  visit  to  a  lady  of  his 
acquaintance.  We  were  no  sooner  sat 
down,'  but  upon  casting  my  eyes  about  the 
room,  I  found  in  almost  every  comer  of  it 
a  print  that  represented  the  doctor  in  all* 
marnitildes  ana  dimensions.  A  little  after, 
as  the  lady  was  discoursing"  with  my  friend, 
and  held  her  snuff-box  in  her  hand,  who 
should  I  see  in  the  lid  of  it  but  the  doctor. 
It  was  not  long  after  this  when  she  had  oc- 
casion for  her  handkerchief,  which,  r<pon 
the  first  opening,  discovered  among  the 
plaits  of  it  the  figure  of  the  doctor.  iTpon 
this  my  friend  Will,  who  loves  raillerj", 
told  her,  that  if  he  was  in  Mr.  Tmclove's 
place  rfor  that  was  the  name  of  her  1ms- 
band)  he  should  be  made  as  uneas>'  by  a' 
handkerchief  as  ever  Othello  was.  *  I  am 
afraid,'  said  she,  'Mr.  Honc\x^mb,  yon 
are  a  tory:  tell  me  truly,  are  you  a  fnt-ntf 
to  the  doctor,  or  not?*  Will,  instead  of 
making  her  a  reply,  smiled  in  her  face  (for 
indeed  she  was  vcW  pretty)  and  tcld  her, 
that  one  of  her  patches  was  dropping  off. 


*  The  name  of  Dr.  T.  Oates  it  here  subctituted  for 
thtt  of  Dr.  Stcheverell,  wlio  fa  the  real  pefson  meant. 
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Skc  immediatelf  adjusted  it,  and  looking  a 
fittle  seriouljr,  'Well,'  says  she,  < I  will 
be  hanged  if  you  and  your  silent  friend 
there  are  not  against  the  doctor  in  your 
hearts,  I  suspected  as  much  by  his  saying 
Bothing. '  Upon  this  she  took  her  fan  in  her 
hand,  and  upcm  the  opening  of  it,  again  dis- 
played to  us  the  figure  of  the  doctor,  who 
was  placed  with  great  gravity  among  the 
sticks  of  it.  In  a  word,  I  found  that  the 
doctor  had  taken  possession  of  her  thoughts, 
her  discourse,  and  roost  of  her  furniture; 
but  findine  m^rself  pressed  too  close  by  her 
question,  I  wmked  upon  my  friend  to  take 
ms  Imve,  which  he  did  accordingly. 


Na  58.]       Monday,  May  7,  1711 
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Bar-  Jin  Poet.  ver.  361. 
B  picturea  are. 

NoTHiiTG  is  SO  much  admired,  and  so 
little  understood,  as  wit  No  author  that  I 
know  of  has  written  professedly  upon  it; 
and  as  for  those  who  make  any  mention  of 
it,  they  only  treat  on  the  subject  as  it  has 
accidentally  fallen  in  their  way,  and  that 
too  in  little  short  reflections,  or  in  general 
declamatory  flourishes,  inthout  entering 
into  the  bottom  of  the  matter.  I  hope 
therefore  I  shaU  perform  an  acceptable 
wotk  to  my  countrymen,  if  I  treat  at  large 
upon  tHs  subject;  which  I  shall  endeavour 
to  do  in  a  manner  suitable  to  it,  that  I  may 
not  incur  the  censure  which  a  famous  critic* 
bestows  upon  one  who  had  written  a  trea- 
tise on  *the  sublime*  in  a  low  grovelline 
style.  I  mtend  to  lay  aside  a  whole  week 
for  this  undertaking,  that  the  scheme  of 
my  thoughts  may  not  be  broken  and  in- 
terrupted; and  I  dare  promise  myself,  if 
my  readers  will  give  me  a  week's  attention, 
that  this  great  city  will  be  very  much 
changed  for  the  better  by  next  Saturday 
night  I  shall  endeavour  to  make  what  I 
say  intelligible  to  ordinary  capacities,  but  if 
my  readers  meet  with  any  paper  that  in 
some  parts  of  it  may  be  a  little  out  of  their 
reach,  I  would  not  have  them  discouraged, 
for  they  may  assure  themselves  the  next 
dudl  be  much  clearer. 

As  the  great  and  only  end  of  these  my 
speoilations  is  to  banish  vice  and  ignorance 
oat  of  the  territories  of  Great  Britain,  I 
shaU  endeavour  as  much  as  possible  to 
establish  arnon^  us  a  taste  of  pohte  writing. 
It  is  with  this  view  that  I  have  endeavoured 
to  set  my  readers  rieht  in  several  TK»its 
relating  to  operas  and  tragedies;  and  shall 
from  time  to  time  impart  my  notions  of 
comedy,  as  I  think  they  may  tend  to  its  re- 
finement and  perfection.  I  find  by  my 
bookseller,  that  these  papers  of  criticism, 
with  that  upon  humour,  hai'e  met  with  a 
more  kind  reception  than  indeed  I  could 
have  hoped  for  from  such  subjects;  for  this 
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reason,  I  shall  enter  upon  mv  present  un 
dertaking  with  greater  cheerfulness. 

In  this,  and  one  or  two  following  papers. 
I  shall  trace  out  the  history  of  false  wit,  and 
distinguish  the  several  kmds  of  it  as  they 
have  prevailed  in  different  ages  of  the 
world.  This  I  think  the  more  necessary  at 
present,  because  I  observed  there  were 
attempts  on  foot  last  winter  to  revive  some 
of  those  antiquated  modes  of  wit  that  have 
been  long  exploded  out  of  the  common- 
wealth Si  letters.  There  were  several 
satires  and  panegyrics  handed  about  in 
acrostic,  by  which  means  some  of  the  most 
arrant  undisputed  blockheads  about  th« 
town  began  to  entertain  ambitious  thought^ 
and  to  set  up  for  polite  authors.  I  shall 
therefore  describe  at  length  those  many 
arts  of  false  wit,  in  which  a  writer  does  not 
show  himself  a  man  of  a  beautiful  gemus, 
but  of  great  industry. 

The  first  species  of  false  wit  which  I 
have  met  with  is  very  venerable  for  its  an- 
tiquity, and  has  produced  several  pieces 
which  have  lived  very  near  as  long  as  the 
Iliad  itself:  I  mean  those  short  poems 
printed  anv^ng  the  minor  Greek  poets, 
which  resemble  the  figure  of  an  egg,  a  pair 
of  wings,  an  axe,  a  shepherd's  pipe,  and 
an  altar. 

As  for  the  first,  it  is  a  little  oval  poem, 
and  may  not  improperly  be  called  a  scho- 
lar's egg.  I  would  endeavour  to  hatch  it,  or 
in  more  mtelligible  language,  to  translate  it 
into  English,  did  not  I  find  the  interpreta- 
tion of  it  very  difficult;  for  the  author  seems 
to  have  been  more  intent  upon  the  figure 
of  his  poem  than  upon  the  sense  of  it 

Tlie  pair  of  wmes  consist  of  twelve 
verses,  or  rather  feathers,  every  verse  de- 
creasing gradually  in  its  measure  according 
to  its  situation  m  the  wing.  The  subject  ct 
it  (as  m  the  rest  of  the  poems  which  follow) 
bears  some  remote  affinity  with  the  figure, 
for  it  describes  a  god  of  love,  who  is  always 
painted  with  wmgs. 

The  axe  methinks  would  have  been  a 
good  figure  for  a  lampoon,  had  the  edge  of 
It  consisted  of  the  most  satirical  parts  of 
the  work;  but  as  it  is  in  the  original,  I  take 
it  to  have  been  nothing  else  but  the  posy  of 
an  ax6  which  was  consecrated  to  Mmerva, 
and  was  thought  to  have  been  the  same 
that  Epeus  made  use  of  in  the  building  of 
the  Trojan  horse;  which  is  a  hint  I  shall 
leave  to  the  consideration  of  the  critics,  I 
am  apt  to  think  that  the  posy  was  written 
origii^ly  upon  the  axe,  hke  those  which 
our  modem  cutlers  inscribe  upon  their 
knives;  and  that  therefore  the  posy  still  re- 
mains in  its  ancient  sliape,  though  the  axe 
itself  is  lost 

The  shepherd's  pipe  may  be  said  to  be 
full  of  music,  for  it  is  composed  of  nine  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  verses,  which  by  their  seve- 
ral lengths  resemble  the  nine  stops  of  the 
old  musical  instrument,  that  is' likewise  the 
subject  of  the  poem. 

The  altar  is  inscribed  with  the  epitaph 
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rf  Troilus  t]ie  son  of  Hecuba;  which,  by 
the  way,  makes  me  believe,  that  these  false 

Sieces  of  wit  are  much  more  ancient  than 
!e  authors  to  whom  they  are  generally 
ascribed;  at  least  I  will  never  be  persuadea, 
that  so  fine  a  writer  as  Theocritus  could 
have  b6en  the  author  of  any  such  simple 
works. 

It  was  Imposnble  for  a  man  to  succeed  in 
these  performances  who  was  not  a  kind  of 
painter,  or  at  least  a  designer.  He  was  first 
of  all  to  draw  the  outline  of  the  suWect 
which  he  intended  to  write  upon,  and  after- 
wards conform  the  description  to  the  figure 
of  his  subject  The  poetry  was  to  contract 
or  dilate  itself  according  to  the  mould  in 
which  it  was  cast.  In  a  word,  the  verses 
were  to  be  cramped  or  extended  to  tiie 
dimensions  of  the  frame  that  was  prepared 
for  them;  and  to  undergo  the  fate  of  those 
persons  whom  the  Urant  Procustes  used 
to  lodee  in  his  iron  oed;  if  they  were  too 
short,  he  stretched  them  on  a  rack;  and  if 
they  were  too  long,  chopped  off  a  part  of 
their  legs,  till  they  fitted  the  couch  which 
he  had  prepared  for  them. 

Mr.  Dryden  hints  at  this  obsolete  kind 
of  wit  in  one  of  the  followine  verses  in  his 
Mac  Flecno;  which  an  English  reader  can- 
not understand,  who  dees  not  know  that 
there  are  those  little  poems  above-men- 
tioned in  the  shape  of  wmgs  and  altars; 

* Choose  for  thy  command 

Some  peacc(\il  province  in  acrostic  land ; 

There  may'st  thoo  wing»  display,  and  altararaiie. 

And  torture  one  poor  word  a  tbouaand  waya.* 

This  fashion  of  false  wit  was  revived  by 
several  poets  of  the  last  age,  and  in  par- 
ticular may  be  met  with  among  Mr.  Her- 
bert's poems;  and,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  in 
the  translation  of  Du  Bartas.  I  do  not  re- 
member any  other  kind  of  work  among  the 
modems  which  more  resembles  the  per- 
formances I  have  mentioned,  than  that 
famous  picture  of  king  Charles  the  First, 
which  has  the  whole  book  of  Psalms  writ- 
ten in  the  lines  of  the  face,  and  the  hair  of 
the  head.  When  I  was  last  at  Oxford,  I 
perused  one  of  the  whiskers,  and  was  read- 
ug  the  other,  but  could  not  go  so  far  in  it  as 
I  would  have  done,  by  reason  of  the  im- 
patience of  my  friends  and  fellow-travel- 
lers, who  all  of  them  pressed  to  see  such  a 
Siece  ci  curiosity.  I  have  since  heard,  that 
lere  is  now  an  eminent  writing-master  in 
town,  who  has  transcribed  all  the  Old  Tes- 
tament in  a  fiiU-bottomed  periwig;  and  if 
the  fashion  should  introduce  the  thick  kind 
of  wigs,  which  were  in  vogue  some  years 
ago,  he  promises  to  add  two  or  three  super- 
numerary locks  that  shall  contain  all  the 
Apocrypha.  He  designed  this  wig  origi- 
nally for  king  William,  having  disposed  of 
the  two  books  of  Kings  in  the  two  forks  of 
the  foretop;  but  that  glorious  monarch  dy- 
ing before  the  wig  was  finished,  there  is  a 
•pace  left  in  it  for  the  face  of  any  one  that 
has  a  mind  to  purchase  it 
But  to  return  to  our  ancient  poems  in  pic- 


ture. I  would  humbly  propose,  for  the 
benefit  of  our  modem  smatterers  in  poetry» 
that  they  would  imitate  their  brethren 
among  the  ancients  in  those  ingemous  de- 
vices. I  have  communicated  tjus  thought 
to  a  young  poetical  lover  of  my  acquaints 
Ance,  who  intends  to  present  ms  mistress 
with  a  copy  of  verses  made  in  the  shape  of 
her  fan:  and  if  he  tells  me  true,  has  alrea- 
dy finished  the  three  first  sticks  of  it  He 
has  likewise  promised  me  to  get  the  mea- 
sure of  his  mistress's  marriaee  finger,  with 
a  design  to  make  a  posy  in  the  fasnion  of  a 
ring,  which  s^all  exactly  fit  it  It  is  so  veiT 
easy  to  enlarp;e  upon  a  ^ood  hint,  that  I 
do  not  Question  but  my  mgenious  readers 
will  apply  what  I  have  said  to  many  other 
parUcuUu^:  and  that  we  ^all  see  the  town 
filled  in  a  very  little  time  with  poetical  tip- 
pets, handkerchiefs,  snuff-boxes,  and  the 
uke  female  ornaments.  I  shall  therefore 
conclude  with  a  word  of  advice  to  those  ad- 
mirable English  authcHV  who  call  them- 
selves Pindaric  writers,  that  they  would  ap- 
ply themselves  to  this  kind  of  wit  without  loss 
of  time,  as  being  provided  better  than  amr 
other  poets  with  verses  of  all  sizes  and  <fi- 
mensions.  C* 


Na  59.]    Tuesday,  May  8,  1711. 

Operoae  nihil  aguot       Snuem. 

Bcuy  about  nothing. 
There  b  nothing  more  certain  than  that 
every  man  would  be  a  wit  if  he  could;  and 
notwithstandine  pedants  of  a  pretended 
depth  and  solidity  are  apt  to  decry  the  wri- 
tings of  a  polite  author,  as  flash  and  froth, 
they  all  ot  them  show  upon  occasion,  that 
they  would  spare  no  pains  to  arrive  at  the 
character  of  those  whom  they  seem  to  des- 
pise. For  this  reason  we  often  find  them 
endeavouring  at  works  of  fancv,  which  cost 
them  infinite  pangs  in  theproauction.  The 
tmth  of  it  is,  a  man  had  tetter  be  a  gaUey 
slave  than  a  wit,  were  one  to  gain  that  title 
by  those  elaborate  trifles  which  have  been 
the  inventions  of  such  authors  as  were 
often  masters  of  great  learning,  but  no 
genius. 

In  iny  last  paper  I  mentioned  some  of 
those  mlse  wits  among  the  ancients,  and 
in  this  shall  give  the  reader  two  or  three 
other  species  of  them,  that  flourished  in  the 
same  eariy  ages  of  the  world.  The  first  I 
shall  produce  are  tiie  lipogrammatists  or 
letter-droppers  of  antiquity,  that  would  take 
an  exception,  without  any  reason,  against 
some  ps^cular  letter  in  the  alphabet,  so 
as  not  to  admit  it  once  into  a  whole  poem. 
One  Tryphiodonis  was  a  great  master  in 
this  kind  of  writing.  He  composed  an 
Odyssey  or  epic  poem  on  the  adventures 
of  Ulysses,  connsting  of  four  and  twenty 
books,  having  entirely  banished  the  letter  a 
from  his  first  book,  which  was  called  Alpha 
(as  lucua  a  rum  lucendo)  because  there  was 
not  an  Alpha  in  it  His  second  Ixx^  was  in* 
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icra>ed  Beta  for  the  same  reason.  In  short, 
the  poet  excluded  the  whole  four  and  twen- 
tf  letters  m  their  turns,  and  showed  them, 
one  after  another,  that  he  could  do  his  bu- 
siness without  them. 

It  must  have  been  veiy  pleasant  to  have 
aecn  this  poet  avoiding  the  reprobate  letter, 
as  much  as  another  would  a  false  quantity, 
and  making  his  escape  from  it  through  the 
several  Greek  dialects,  when  he  was  press- 
ed with  it  in  any  particular  syllable.  For  the 
most  apt  and  degant  worn  in  the  whole 
langua^  was  rejected,  like  a  diamond  with 
a  flaw  m  it,  if  it  appeared  blemished  with 
a  wrong  letter,  rshall  only  observe  upon 
this  head,  that  if  the  work  I  have  here 
mentiGiied  had  now  been  extant,  the  Odys- 
sey of  TyphiodOTus,  in  all  probability, 
would  have  been  oftener  quoted  by  our 
learned  pedants,  than  the  Odyssey  ot  Ho- 
mer. What  a  perpetual  fond  would  it 
have  been  of  obsolete  words  and  phrases, 
umisual  barbarisms  and  rusticities,  {J>8urd 
spellmgs,  and  complicated  dialects?  I 
make  no  question  but  it  would  have  been 
looked  upon  as  one  of  the  most  viduable 
treasures  of  the  Greek  tongue. 

I  find  likewise  among  the  andents  that 
mgenioos  kind  of  concdt,  wjiich  the  mo* 
dms  distinguish  by  the  name  of  a  rebus, 
that  does  not  ank  a  letter,  nut  a  whole 
word,  by  substituting  a  picture  m  its  place. 
When  Cxsar  was  one  of  the  masters  of  the 
Roman  mint,  he  placed  the  figure  of  an  ele- 
phant upon  Uie  reverse  of  the  public  money ; 
the  word  Caesar  agnifmg  an  elephant  m 
the  Pumc  language.  This  was  artifkially 
contrived  by  Csesar,  because  it  was  not 
lawful  for  a  private  man  to  stamp  his  own 
fif;ure  upon  the  ccnn  of  the  commonwealth. 
Cicera,  who  was  so  called  from  the  foun- 
der of  hb  fomilv,  that  was  marked  on  the 
nose  with  a  little  wen  like  a  vetch  (which 
b  deer  in  Latin,)  instead  of  Marcus  Tullius 
Cicero,  ordered  the  words  Marcus  Tullius, 
with  a  figure  of  a  vetch  at  the  end  of  them, 
to  be  inscribed  on  a  public  monument 
This  was  done  probably  to  show  that  he 
was  neither  ashamed  of  nis  name  or  family, 
notwithstanding  the  envy  of  his  competi- 
tors had  often  reproached  him  with  both. 
In  the  same  maimer  we  read  of  a  fomous 
bmldnig  that  was  marked  in  several  parts 
of  it  with  the  figures  of  a  fro^  and  a  lizard; 
those  words  in  Gredc  havmg  been  the 
names  of  the  architects,  who  by  the  laws 
of  tbar  country  were  never  permitted  to 
inscribe  thdr  own  names  upon  thdr  works. 
For  the  same  reason  it  is  thought,  that  the 
fordock  of  the  horse  in  the  antique  eques- 
trian statue  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  represents 
at  a  distance  the  shape  of  an  owl,  to  inti- 
mate the  country  of  tiie  status^,  who,  in 
all  probaJMlity,  'was  an  Athenian.  This 
Idna  of  wit  was  very  much  in  vogue  among 
oar  own  countrymen  about  an  age  or  two 
ago,  who  did  not  practise  it  for  any  oblique 
reason,  as  the  ancieats  above-mentioned, 
hot  pordy  for  the  sake  of  beii%  witty. 


Among  innumerable  instances  that  may  be 

Siven  of  this  nature,  I  shall  produce  the 
evice  of  one  Mr.  Newberry,  as  I  find  it 
mentioned  by  our  learned  Camden  in  his 
Remains.  Mr.  Newberry,  to  represent  his 
name  by  a  picture,  hung  up  at  his  door  the 
sign  of  a  yew-tree,  that  had  several  berries 
upon  it,  and  in  the  midst  of  them  a  great 
golden  N  hung  upon  a  bough  of  a  tree, 
which  by  the  hdp  of  a  littie  false  spelling 
made  up  the  word  N-ew-berry. 

I  shall  conclude  this  topic  with  a  rebus, 
which  has  been  latdy  hewn  out  in  free- 
stone, and  erected  over  two  of  the  pootals 
of  Blenheim  House,  being  the  figure  of  a 
monstrous  lion  tearing  to  pieces  a  Uttie 
cocki  For  the  better  understanding  of 
which  device,  I  must  acquaint  my  English 
reader,  that  a  cock  has  the  mistortune  to 
be  called  in  Latin  by  the  same  word  that 
signifies  a  Frenchman,  as  a  lion  is  an  em- 
blem of  the  Endish  nation.  Such  a  device 
in  so  noble  a  pile  of  building,  looks  like  a 
pun  in  an  heroic  poem;  and  I  am  very 
sorry  the  truly  ingenious  architect  would 
suffer  the  statuary  to  blemish  his  excel- 
lent plan  with  so  poor  a  concdt  But  I 
hope  what  I  have  said  will  gain  quarter  for 
the  cock,  and  ddiver  him  out  of  the  lion's 
paw. 

I  find  likewise  in  ancient  times  the  con- 
cdt of  making  an  echo  talk  sensibly,  and 
give  rational  answers.  If  this  could  oe  ex- 
cusable in  any  writer,  it  would  be  in  Ovid, 
where  he  introduces  the  echo  as  a  nymph, 
before  she  was  worn  away  into  nothing  but 
a  vdce.  The  learned  Erasmus,  thoi^h  a 
man  of  wit  and  genius,  has  composed  a 
dialogue  upon  this  silly  kind  of  device,  and 
made  use  of  an  echo  who  seems  to  have 
been  a  very  extraordinary  linguist,  for  she 
answers  tne  persons  she  talks  with  in 
Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew,  'according  as 
she  found  the  ^Uables  which  she  was  to 
repeat  in  any  ot  those  learned  languages. 
Hudibras,  in  ridicule  of  this  false  kind  of 
wit,  has  described  Bruin  bewailing  the  loss 
of  his  bear  to  a  solitary  echo,  who  is  of 
great  use  to  the  poet  in  several  distich^ 
as  she  does  not  only  repeat  after  him,  but 
hdps  Qut  his  verse,  and  fomishes  him  with 
rhymes, 

*  He  r&ff*d,  tnd  kept  as  heavy  a  coil  aa 
Stout  Hercules  for  loss  of  Uylas ; 
Forcing  tbe  yalleys  to  repeat 
The  accents  of  his  sad  regret ; 
He  beat  his  breast,  and  tore  his  hair, 
For  loss  of  his  dear  crony  bear, 
That  Echo  fhmi  the  hollow  ground 
His  doleAil  waitings  did  resound 
More  wistftiHv  by  many  tiroes, 
Than  in  small  poet's  s^ay-foot  rbymea, 
That  make  her,  in  their  rueftil  stories. 
To  answer  to  int'rogatories, 
And  moat  unconscionably  depose 
Things  of  which  she  nothins  knows ; 
And  when  she  has  said  all  she  can  say 
Tis  wrested  to  the  lover's  Aincy. 
Quoth  he,  O  whither,  wicked  Bruin, 

Art  thuu  fled  to  my Echo,  Ruin  f 

I  thought  th'  hadst  soom'd  to  budge  a  step 
For  fear.    (Q,uoth  Echo)  Marry  guep. 
Am  I  not  here  to  take  thy  partf 
Then  what  hat  queU'd  thy  stuhboni  havt  7 
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Have  tbew  bonai  rmttled.  And  tldf  boad 

80  often  in  thy  quarrel  bled  7 

Nor  did  I  ever  winch  or  grudge  it, 

For  thy  dear  saice.    (Uuoth  she)  Mum  hudgH 

11iink*at  tboa  nwill  not  be  laid  *i  th'  dish, 

Ttwx  tum'at  thy  back  7    ((^ooth  Echo)  Pi$k  I 

To  run  ft-om  those  th'  hadst  overcome 

Thus  cowardly  ?    (Qjioth  Ec|io}  Mum. 

Bat  what  a  vengeance  makes  thee  fly 

ftran  me  too  as  thine  enemy  7 

Or  if  thou  hast  no  thought  of  me, 

Nor  what  I  have  endur'd  for  thee. 

Yet  shame  and  honour  might  prevail 

To  keep  thee  thus  fh)ra  turning  tail : 

For  who  would  grudge  to  spend  his  blood  in 

His  honour's  cause  t  (Quoth  she)  A  pudding* 


c. 


Na  6a]   Wednuday,  May  9  1711. 

Hoe  eft  quod  pallet  f  Cur  quia  non  prandeat,  Hpe  est. 
P§n.  Sat.  ill.  85. 
b  it  for  this  yon  gain  tboae  meagre  looks. 
And  aacrifioe  your  dinner  to  your  books? 

Several  kinds  of  ficilse  wit  that  vanished 
in  the  refined  a^es  of  the  world,  discovered 
themselves  again  in  the  time  of  monkish 
ignorance. 

As  the  monks  were  the  masters  of  all 
that  little  learning  which  was  then  extant, 
and  had  their  whole  lives  entirely  disen- 
gaged from  business,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
several  of  them,  who  wanted  genius  for 
higher  performances,  employed  many 
hours  in  the  composition'of  such  tricks  in 
writing,  as  required  much  time  and  little 
capacity.  I  have  seen  half  the  ^neid 
turned  into  Latin  rhymes  by  (me  of  the 
beaux  esprits  of  that  dark  age:  who  says 
in  his  pref&ce  to  it,  that  the  .£ndd  wanted 
nothing  but  the  sweets  of  rhyme  to  make 
it  Uie  most  perfect  work  in  its  kind.  I  have 
likewise  seen  a  hymn  in  hexameters  to 
the  Virgin  Mary,  which  filled  a  whole 
book,  though  it  connsted  but  (^  the  eight 
fioUowing  words: 

*  Tot,  tibi,  sunt,  Virgo,  dotes,  onot,  sidera,  ccslo.* 
*Tlioo  hast  as  many  virtues,  O  Viifin,  aa  there  are 
iUiB  in  lieaven.* 

The  poet  rung  the  chaneres  upon  these 
eight  several  words,  and  oy  that  means 
made  lids  verses  almost  as  numerous  as 
the  virtues  and  the  stars  which  they  cele- 
brated. It  is  no  wonder  that  men  who 
had  so  much  time  upon  their  hand  did  not 
only  restore  all  the  antiquated  pieces  of 
false  wit,  but  enriched  the  world  with  in- 
ventions <^  their  own.  It  was  to  this  age 
that  we  owe  the  productions  of  anagrams, 
which  is  nothing  else  but  a  transmutation  of 
one  word  into  another,  or  the  turning  of 
the  same  set  of  letters  into  different  words; 
which  may  change  night  into  day,  or  black 
into  white,  if  Chance,  who  is  the  goddess 
that  presides  over  these  sorts  of  composi- 
tion, shall  so  direct  I  remember  a  witty 
author,  in  aUuwm  to  this  kind  of  writing, 
calls  his  rival,  who  (it  seems)  was  distort- 
ed, and  had  his  limbs  set  in  places  that  did 
Bot  properly  belong  to  them,  <  the  anagram 
ff  aman.* 

When  the  anagrammatist  takes  a  name 
to  work  upon»  he  considers  it  at  first  as  a 


mine  not  broken  up,  which  wUl  not  show 
the  treasure  it  contains,  till  he  shall  have 
spent  many  hours  in  the  search  <tf  it;  for  it  is 
his  business  to  find  out  one  word  that  ecu- 
ceals  itself  in  another,  and  to  examine  the 
letters  in  all  the  variety  of  stations  in  which 
they  can  possibly  be  ranged.  I*  have  heard 
of  a  ^tleman  who,  when  this  kind  of  wit 
was  in  fashion,  endeavoured  #  to  gain  his 
mistress's  heart  by  it.  She  was  one  of  the 
finest  women  of  her  1^,  and  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Lady  Mary  Boon.  The  lover  not 
being  able  to  make  any  thing  of  Mary,  by 
certain  liberties  indulged  to  this  kind  or 
writing,  converted  it  into  Moll;  and  after 
having  shut  himself  up  for  a  half  year, 
with  indefatigable  industry  produced  aa 
anagram.  Upon  the  presentmg  it  to  his 
mistress,  who  was  a  little  vexed  in  her 
heart  to  see  herself  degraded  into  Moll 
Boon,  she  told  him,  to  his  infinite  surprise^ 
that  he  had  mistaken  her  surname,  for  that 
it  was  not  Boon,  but  Bohun. 

• Ibi  (Mnnis 

Itfiimis  labor * 

The  lover  was  thunder-struck  with  his 
misfortune,  insomuch  that  in  a  little  time 
after  he  lost  his  senses,  which  indeed  had 
been  verv  much  impaired  by  that  continual 
ap^cation  he  had  given  to  his  anagram. 

The  acrostic  was  probably  invented  about 
the  same  time  with  the  anagram,  though  i( 
is  impossible  to  decide  whether  the  inven- 
tor ofthe  one  or  the  other  were  the  greater 
blockhead.  The  simple  acrostic  is  nothinf^ 
but  the  name  or  title  of  a  person,  or  thin^ 
made  out  of  the  initial  letters  of  several 
verses,  and  by  that  means  written,  after  the 
manner  of  the  Chinese,  in  a  perpendicular 
line.  But  besides  these  there  are  oomponnd 
acrostics,  when  the  principal  letters  stand 
two  or.  three  deep.  I  have  seen  some  of 
them  where  the  verses  have  not  only  been 
edged  by  a  name  at  each  extremity,  but 
have  had  the  same  name  nmning  down  like 
a  seam  through  the  middle  of  the  poem. 

There  is  another  near  relation  of  the  ana- 
grams and  acrosdcs,  which  b  omimonly 
called  a  chronogram.  This  kind  of  wit  ap- 
pears very  oft^i  on  many  modem  medats, 
especially  those  of  Germanv,  when  they  re- 
present in  Uie  inscription  the  year  in  midi 
they  were  coined.  Thus  we  see  on  a  medal 
of  Gustavus  Addphus  the  following  words, 
ChrIstVs  DuX  ergo  trIVMphVs.  If 
you  take  the  pains  to  pick  the  figures  out  of 
the  several  words,  and  range  them  in  their 
proper  order,  you  will  find  the]r  amount 
to  MDCxxvii,  or  1637,  the  year  in  whidi 
the  medal  was  stamped:  for  as  some  of  the 
letters  distinguish  themsdves  from  the  rest, 
and  overtop  their  fellows,  they  are  to  be 
considered  in  a  double  capacity,  both  as 
letters  and  as  figures.  Your  laborious  Ger- 
man wits  will  turn  oyer  a  whole  dictionary 
for  one  of  these  ingenious  devices.  A  man 
would  think  they  were  searchinjp  after  an 
apt  clasncal  term,  but  instead  of  that  they 
are  looking  out  a  word  that  has  an  L*  an 
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M,  or  a  D  in  it  When  therefore  we  meet 
with  any  of  these  inscriptions,  we  are  not 
ao  roach  to  look  in  them  for  the  thought, 
as  for  the  year  of  the  Lord. 

The  bouts-rime*  were  the  favourites  trf 
the  French  nation  for  a  whole  age  together, 
and  that  at  a  time  when  it  abounded  in  wit 
and  learning.  They  were  a  list  of  words 
that  rhjrme  to  one  another,  drawn  up  by 
another  hand,  and  given  to  a  poet,  who  was 
to  make  a  poem  to  the  rhymes  in  the  same 
order  that  they  were  placed  upon  the  list: 
the  more  uncommon  the  rhymes  were,  the 
more  extraordinary  was  the  genius  of  the 
poet  that  could  accommodate  nis  verses  to 
them.  I  do  not  know  any  greater  instance 
of  the  decay  of  wit  and  learning  among  the 
French  (wluch  generaUy  follows  the  de- 
clension of  empire)  than  the  endeavouring 
to  restore  this  foolish  kind  of  wit  If  the 
reader  will  be  at  the  trouble  to  see  exam- 
ples of  it,  let  him  look  into  the  new  Mer- 
curc  Gallant;  where  the  author  every  month 
jpves  a  list  of  rhvmes  to  be  filled  up  by  the 
ingenious,  in  order  to  be  communicated  to 
the  public  in  the  Mercure  for  the  succeed- 
ing month.  That  for  the  month  trf  Novem- 
ber last,  which  now  lies  before  me,  is  as 
follows: 

—  —  —  — —  —  Lauritra 

—  —  —  —  — — p  Guerriera 

—  —  —  —  Musette 

IJaeUe 

—  — — .  —  —  Cgeaart 

—  —  —  —  —.  —  — i—  Etendars 

— .  —  —  Houlette 

Folette 

One  would  be  amazed  to  see  so  learned 

a  man  as  Menage  talking  seriously  on  tins 
kind  of  trifle  in  the  followmg  passage: 

*  Monsieor  de  la  Chambre  nas  told  me, 
that  he  never  knew  what  he  was  going  to 
write  when  he  took  his  pen  into  his  hand; 
but  that  one  sentence  always  produced 
another.  For  my  own  part  I  never  knew 
what  I  should  wnte  next  when  I  was  mak- 
ing verses.  In  the  first  place,  I  got  all  my 
Thymes  together,  and  was  afterwards  per- 
haps three  or  four  months  in  filling  them 
np.  I  one  day  showed  Monsieur  Gombaud 
a  compontion  of  this  nature,  in  which, 
among  others,  I  had  made  use  of  the  four  £[d- 
kwing  rhymes,  Amaryllis,  Phyllis,  Mame, 
Ame;  desiring  him  to  ^ve  me  nis  opinion  of 
it  He  told  me  immediatelyi  that  my  verses 
were  good  for  nothing.  And  upon  my  asdL- 
ing  Ins  reason,  he  said,  because  the  rhymes 


I  so,  i  am  very 
the  pains  I  have  been  at"  But  by  Mon- 
sieur Gombaud's  leave,  notwithstanding  the 
severity  of  the  criticism,  the  verses  were 
tood.*  Vid.  iWbwF/flna.*— Thus  far  the 
leamed  Menage,  whom  I  have  translated 
word  for  word. 


The  first  occasian  of  these  bouts-rimea 
made  them  in  some  manner  excusable,  as 
they  were  tasks  which  the  French  ladies 
used  to  impose  on  their  lovers.  But  when 
a  grave  author,  like  him  above-mentioned, 
tasked  himself,  could  there  be  any  thing 
mdre  ridiculous?  Or  would  not  one  be  aprt 
to  believe  that  the  author  played  booty, 
and  did  not  make  his  list  of  niymes  till  he 
had  finished  his  poem  ? 

I  shall  only  add,  that  this  piece  of  false 
wit  has  been  finely  ridiculed  by  Monsieur 
Sarasin,  in  a  poem  entitled.  La  Defaite 
des  Bouts-Rimez,  The  Rout  of  the  Bouts- 
Rimez. 

I  must  subjoin  to  this  last  kind  of  wit  the 
double  rhymes,  which  are  used  in  dog^rd 
poetry,  and  generally  applauded  by  igno- 
rant r^ers.  If  the  thought  of  the  couplet 
in  such  compo^tions  is  good,  the  rhyme 
adds  little  to  it:  and  if  bad,  it  will  not  be 
in  the  power  of  the  rhyme  to  recommend 
it  I  am  afraid  that  gr^t  numbers  of  those 
who  admire  the  incomparable  Hudibras, 
do  it  more  on  account  of  these  doegerd 
rhymes,  than  of  the  parts  that  really  de- 
serve admiration.  I  am  sure  I  have  heard 
the 

'  Palpit,  dram  eeelesiastic, 
Wat  beat  with  Hit,  inftead  of  a  itick  ;* 
and 

*  There  was  an  aneient  saire  philonopbo', 
Who  had  read  AJexander  Rom  ovar;* 

more  frequently  quoted  than  the  finest 
pieces  of  wit  in  the  whole  poem.         C. 


•  Tom.  t  MH  te.  cd.  ABrt.  niai 


Na  61.]     Thunday,  May  10, 1711. 

Non  eqaidem  hoe  itudeo,  bollatit  at  miU  nofii 
Pagina  turgeacat,  dare  pondus  idoneo  ftimo. 

P9r$,  Sat.  ▼.  la 
Til  Bot  indeed  ny  talent  to  enfafe 
In  lofty  trUtea,  or  to  eweO  my  page 
With  wind  and  noiae.  Drgden. 

There  is  no  kind  of  false  wit  which  has 
been  so  recommended  by  the  practice  of  all 
ages,  as  that  which  conasts  m  a  jingle  of 
words,  and  is  comprrehended  under  the  ge- 
neral name  of  punning.  It  is  indeed  impos- 
sible to  kill  a  weed  which  the  soil  has  a 
natural  dispo^tion  to  produce.  The  seeds 
of  punning  are  in  the  minds  of  all  men;  and 
though  they  may  be  subdued  by  reason, 
reflection,  aiid  good  sense,  they  will  be  very 
apt  to  shoot  up  in  the  greatest  genius  that 
is  not  broken  and  cultivated  by  the  rules  of 
art  Imitation  is  natural  to  us,  and  when 
it  does  not  raise  the  mind  to  poetry,  paint- 
ing, music,  or  other  more  noble  arts,  it  often 
breaks  out  in  puns,  and  quibbles* 

Aristotle,  in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  his 
book  of  rhetoric,,  describes  two  or  three 
kinds  of  puns,  which  he  calls  paragrams, 
among  the  beauties  o(  good  writing,  and, 
produces  instances  of  them  out  of  some  of 
the  greatest  authors  in  the  Greek  tongue. 
Cicero  has  sprinkled  several  of  his  works 
with  puns,  and  in  his  book  where  he  lays 
down  the  rules  of  oratory,  quotes  abundance 
of  sayings  as  pieces  of  wk,  which  also  upon 
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examination  prove  amait  puns.  But  the 
age  in  which  the  pun  chiefly  flourished,  was 
in  the  reign  of  King  James  the  First  That 
learned  monarch  was  himself  a  tolerable 
punster,  and  made  very  few  bishops  or 
privy-counsellors  that  had  not  sometime 
or  oUier  mgnalized  themselves  by  a  clinch, 
or  a  conundrum.  It  was  therefore  in  this 
a^  that  the  pun  appeared  with  pmmp  and 
dignity.  It  had  been  before  admitted  into 
merry  speeches  and  ludicrous  compositions, 
bat  was  now  delivered  with  great  gravity 
from  the  pulpit,  or  pronounced  in  the  most 
solemn  manner  at  tne  council-table.  The 
greatest  authors,  in  thdr  most  serious 
works,  made  frequent  use  of  puns.  The 
sermons  of  Bishop  Andrews,  and  the  trage- 
dies of  Shakspeare  are  full  of  them.  The 
sinner  was  punned  into  repentance  by  the 
former,  as  m  the  latter  nothing  is  more 
usual  than  to  see  a  hero  weeping  and  quib- 
bling for  a  dozen  lines  together. 

I  must  add  to  these  great  authorities, 
which  seem  to  have  given  a  kind  of  sanc- 
tion to  this  piece  of  ndse  wit,  that  all  *the 
writers  of  rhetoric  have  treated  of  punning 
with  very  great  respect,  and  divided  the 
several  kinds  of  it  mto  hard  names,  that 
are  reckoned  among  the  figures  of  speech, 
and  recommended  as  ornaments  m  (Us- 
course.  I  remember  a  country  schoolmas- 
ter of  my  acquaintance  told  me  once,  that 
^  had  been  m  company  with  a  gentleman 
whom  he  looked  upon  to  be  the  greatest 
panagrammatist  among  the  modems.  Upon 
inquiry,  I  found  my  learned  friend  had 
dined  that  day  with  Mr.  Swan,  the  famous 
punster;  and  desiring  him  to  give  me  some 
account  of  Mr.  Swan's  conversation,  he 
told  me  that  he  generally  talked  in  the 
Paranomama^  that  he  sometimes  gave  into 
the  Ploci,  but  that  in  his  humble  opinion 
he  shined  most  in  the  Antanaclaais, 

I  must  not  here  omit  that  a  famous  uni- 
veraty  (^this  land  was  formeriy  very  much 
infested  with  puns;  but  whether  or  no  this 
plight  not  arise  fnnn  the  fens  and  marshes 
in  which  it  was  atuated,  and  which  are 
now  drained,  I  must  leave  to  the  determi- 
nation of  more  skilful  naturalists. 

After  this  short  history  of  punning,  one 
would  wonder  how  It  should  be  so  entirely 
baidshed  out  trfthe  learned  world  as  it  is  at 
present,  espedally  since  it  had  found  a 
place  in  the  writings  of  the  most  ancient 
polite  authors.  To  account  for  this  we  must 
consider,  that  the  first  race  of  authors  who 
were  the  Kreat  heroes  in  writing,  were 
destitute  of  all  the  rules  and  arts  of  criti- 
<d8m;  and  for  that  reason,  though  they  ex- 
cel later  writers  in  greatness  of  genius,  they 
ffSi  short  c^  them  in  accuracy  imd  correct- 
ness. ^  The  modems  cannot  reach  their 
beauties,  but  can  avoid  their  imperfections. 
When  the  worid  was  fiimished  with  these 
authors  of  the  first  eminence,  there  grew 
up  another  set  of  writers,  who  gained  them- 
•dves  a  reputation  by  the  remarks  which. 
they  made  on  the  works  of  those  who  pre- 


ceded them.  It  was  one  of  the  employ- 
ments of  these  secondarv  authors,  to  dis- 
tinguish the  several  kinds  of  wit  by  terms 
of  art,  and  to  consider  them  as  more  or  less 
perfect,  according  as  they  were  founded  in 
truth.  It  is  no  wonder  therefore,  that  even 
such  authors  aslsocrates,  Plato,  and  Cicero^ 
should  have  such  little  blemishes  as  are  not 
to  be  met  with  in  authors  of  much  inferior 
character,  who  have  written  since  those 
several  blemishes  were  discovered.  I  do 
not  find  that  there  was  a  proper  separation 
made  between  pims  and  tme  wit  by  any  of 
the  ancient  authors,  except  Quintilian  and 
Longinus.  But  when  tiiis  distinction  was 
once  settled,  it  was.very  natural  for  all  men 
of  sense  to  agree  in  it  As  for  the  revival 
of  this  false  wit  it  happened  about  the  time 
of  the  revival  of  letters;  but  as  soon  as  it  was 
once  detected,  it  immediately  vanished  and 
disappeared.  At  the  same  time  there  is  no 
question,  but  as  it  has  sunk  in  one  age  and 
rose  in  another,  it  will  a^ain  recover  itself 
in  some  distant  period  of  time,  as  pedantry 
and  ignorance  ^all  prevail  upon  wit  and 
sense.  And,  to  speak  the  tmtn,  I  do  very 
much  apprehend,  by  some  of  the  last  win- 
ter's pmductions,  which  had  their  sets  of 
admirers,  that  our  posterity  voll  in  a  few 
years  degenerate  mto  a  race  of  punsters: 
at  least,  a  man  may  be  very  excusable  for 
any  apprehensions  of  this  Kind,  that  has 
seen  acrostics  handed  about  the  town  with 
great  secrecy  and  applause;  to  which  I 
must  also  add  a  little  epignmi  called  the 
Witches*  Prayer,  that  fell  into  verse  when 
it  was  read  either  backward  or  forward, 
excepting  only  that  it  cursed  one  way,  and 
blessed  the  oflier.  When  one  sees  there 
are  actually  such  pains-takers  among  our 
British  wits,  who  can  tell  what  it  may  end 
in?  If  we  must  lash  one  another,  let  it  be 
with  the  manly  strokes  of  wit  and  satire;  for 
I  am  of  the  old  philosopher's  opinion,  that 
if  I  must  suffer  from  one  or  the  other,  I 
would  rather  it  should  bo  from  the  paw  of 
a  Uon,  than  from  the  hoof  of  an  ass.  I  do 
not  sp^ik  this  out  of  any  spirit  of  party. 
There  is  a  most  crying  dullness  on  both 
sides.  I  have  seen  tory  acrostics,  and 
whig  anagrams,  and  do  not  quarrel  with 
either  of  fiiem  because  they  are  whigs  op 
tories,  but  because  they  are  anagrams  and 
acrostics. 

But  to  return  to  punning.  Having  pursued 
the  history  of  a  pun,  ftom  its  origmal  to  its 
downfall,  I  shall  here  define  it  to  be  a  con- 
ceit arising  from  the  use  of  two  words  that 
agree  in  the  sound,  but  differ  in  the  sense. 
The  only  way  therefore  to  try  a  piece  of 
wit,  is  to  translate  it  into  a  different  lan- 
guage. If  it  bears  the  test,  you  may  pro- 
nounce it  true;  but  if  it  vanishes  in  the  ex- 
periment, you  may  conclude  it  to  have 
been  a  pun.  In  short,  one  may  say  of  a 
pun,  as  the  countryman  described  hia 
nightingale,  that  it  is  *vox  et  prteterta  ut- 
Aw,' — •  a  sound,  and  nothing  but  a  sound.' 
On  the  contrary,  one  may  represent  tme 
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wit  by  the  description  which  Aristenetus 
makes  of  a  fine  woman:  when  she  is  dress- 
ed she  is  beautiful;  when  she  is  imdressed 
^le  is  beautiful;  or  as  Mercerus  has  trans- 
lated it  more  emphatically,  *  Induitur,  for- 
moea  at :  exuUer,  i/ua,  forma  et.**    C. 


Na  62.]     Friday,  May  11,  1711. 

floribandi  reete  mpere  cut  etprindpinm  et  font. 

An.  Jtn  P90L  ver.  300. 

flovBdJvdgaeBt  it  tke  ground  of  wriliBff  well. 

Mr.  Locke  has  an  admirable  reflection 
upon  the  difference  -of  wit  and  judgment, 
wncrcby  he  endeavours  to  show  the  reason 
why  they  are  not  always  the  talents  of  the 
aame  person.  Hit  words  are  as  foUow: 
'And  hence,  perhaps,  may  be  jriven  some 
reason  of  that  oxnmon  observation,  « That 
men  who  have  a  great  deal  of  wit,  wid 
prompt  memories,  have  not  always  the 
clearest  judgment  or  deepest  reason."^  For 
wit  \ymff  most  in  the  assemblage  dP  ideas, 
and  puttmg  those  together  with  Quickness 
and  variety,  wherdn  can  be  {bund  any  re- 
semblance or  congruity,  thereby  to  make 
lip  pleasant  pictures,  and  agreeable  visions 
in  the  £uicy;  judgment,  on  the  contrary, 
lies  quite  on  the  other  side,  in  separating 
carefully  one  from  another,  ideas  wherein 
can  be  found  the  least  difference,  thereby 
to  avoid  being  misled  bv  similitude,  and 
br  affinity  to  take  one  tKing  for  another. 
TMs  is  a  way  of  proceeding  quite  contrary 
to  metaphor  and  allusion;  wherein,  for  the 
most  part,  lies  that  entertainment  and 
pleasantry  of  wit,  which  strikes  so  lively 
on  the  fancy,  and  is  therefore  so  accepta- 
Ue  toall  peo]de.* 

This,  I  think,  the  best  and  most  philo- 
sophical account  that  I  have  ever  met  with 
oTwit,  which  generally,  though  not  always, 
consists  in  such  a  resemblance  and  con- 
gnuty  of  ideas  as  this  author  mentions.  I 
shall  only  add  to  it,  by  way  of  explanation, 
that  every  resemblance  of  ideas  is  npt  that 
which  we  call  Wit,  unless  it  be  such  an  one 
that  gives  delight  and  surprise  to  the 
reader.  These  two  properties  seem  essen- 
tial to  wit,  more  jwuticularly  the  last  of 
them.  In  order  therefore  that  the  resem- 
blance in  the  ideas  be  wit,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  ideas  should  not  lie  too  niar  one 
another  in  the  nature  of  things;  for  where 
thefikeness  is  obvious  it  ^ves  no  surprise. 
To  compare  one  man's  smging  to  that  of 
aniAher,  or  to  represent  the  whiteness  ^ 
any  object  by  that  of  milk  and  snow,  or  the 
variety  of  its  colours  by  those  of  the  rain- 
bow, cannot  be  called  wit,  unless  bendes 
this  obvious  resemUance,  there  be  some 
farther  congruity  discovered  in  the  two 
ideas,  that  is  capable  of  giving  the  reader 
some  8Qri>rise.    Thus  when  a  poet  tells  us 


'OmwdAiiitomiftil, 


As  it  DMUty*! 


the  bosom  of  his  mistress  is  as  white  as 
snow,  there  is  no  wit  in  the  comparison; 
but  when  he  adds  with  a  »g^,  it  is  as  cold, 
too,  it  then  grows  into  wit  Eveiy  reader's 
memory  may  supply  him  with  mnumera- 
ble  instances  of  the  same  nature.  For  thk 
reason,  the  similitudes  in  heroic  poets,  who 
endeavour  rather  to  fill  the  mind  with 
great  conceptions,  than  to  divert  it  with 
such  as  are  new  and  surprising,  have  sd- 
dom  any  thing  in  them  that  can  be  called 
wit  Mr.  Locke's  account  of  wit,  with  this 
short  explanation,  comprehends  most<^ 
the  species  of  wit,  as  metaphors,  simili- 
tudes* allegories,  enigmas,  mottos,'  para* 
bles,  fables,  dredms,  visions,  dramatic 
writings,  buriesque,  and  all  the  methods 
of  allusion.  There  are  many  other  pieces 
of  wit  (however  remote  soever  they  may 
appear  at  first  sight  from  the  fox^egoine  de- 
scription) which  upon  examination  will  be 
found  to  agree  with  it 

As  true  wit  generally  consists  in  this  re- 
semblance and  congruity  of  ideas,  false  wit 
chiefly  consists  in  the  resemblance  and  con- 
gruity sometimes  of  single  letters,  as  in 
anagrams,  chronograms,  lipograms,  and 
acrostics;  sometimes  of  syllaoles,  as  in 
echoes  and  doggerel  rhymes;  somednoes  of 
words,  as  in  puns  and  quibbles;  and  some- 
times of  whole  sentences  or  poems,  cast 
into  the  figures  of  eggs,  axes,  or  altars/ 
nay,  some  carry  the  notion  of  wit  so  far,  as 
to 'ascribe  it  even  to  external  mimickry; 
and  to  lo(^  upon  a  man  as  an  ingenious  per- 
son, that  can  resemble  the  tone,  posture,  or 
&ce  of  another. 

Aa  jTue  wit  consists  in  the  resemblance 
of  ideas,' and  false  wft  in  the  resemblance 
of  words,  according  to  the  foregoing  in- 
stances; there  is  another  kind  of  wit  which 
con^sts  partly  in  the  resemblance  of  ideas, 
and  partly  in  the  resemblance  of  words, 
which  for  distinction  sake  I  shall  call  aaui 
WJt-  This  kind  of  wit  is  that  which  abounds 
in  Cowley,  more  than  in  any  author  that 
ever  wrote.  Mr.  Waller  has  likewise  a 
great  deal  of  it.  Mr.  Dryden  is  very 
sparing  in  it  Milton  had  a  genius  mucn 
above  it  Spenser  is  in  the  same  class  with 
Milton.  The  Italians,  even  in  their  ej»c 
poetry,  are  full  of  it  Monsieur  Boileau, 
who  formed  himself  upon  the  ancient  poets, 
has  every  where  rejected  it  with  scorn.  If 
we  look  after  mixt  wit  among  the  Greek 
writers,  we  shall  find  it  no  where  but  in 
the  epigrammatists.  There  ar«  indeed  some 
strc^es  of  it  in  the  little  poem  ascribed  to 
Musaeus,  which  by  that,  as  well  as  many 
other  marks,  betrays  itself  to  be  a  modern 
composition.  If  we  look  into  the  Latin 
writers,  we  find  none  of  this  mixt  wit  in 
Virjril,  Lucretius,  or  Catullus;  very  little 
in  Horace,  but  a  great  deal  of  it  in  Ovid, 
and  scarce  any  thing  else  in  Martial. 

Out  of  the  innumerable  branches  of  mixt 
wit,  I  shall  choose  one  instance  which  may 
be  met  with  in  all  the  writers  of  this  class. 
The  pas»on  of  love  in  its  nature  has  bees 
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thought  to  resemble  fire;  for  which  reason 
the  words  fire  and  flame  are  made  use  of  to 
sigpify  love.  The  witty  poets  therefore 
have  taken  an  advantage  from  the  double 
meaning  of  the  word  fire,  to  make  an  in- 
finite number  of  witticisms.  Cowley  ob- 
serving the  cold  regard  of  his  mistress's 
eyes,  and  at  the  same  time  their  power  of 
producing  love  in  him,  considers  them  as 
buming-elasses  made  of  ice;  and  finding 
himselt  aole  to  live  in  the  greatest  extremi- 
ties of  love,  concludes  the  torrid  zone  to  be 
habitable.  When  his  mistress  had  read  his 
letter  written  in  juice  of  lemon,  by  holding 
it  to  the  fire,  he  desires  her  to  read  it  over 
a  second  time  by  love's  flame.  When  she 
weeps,  he  wishes  it  were  inward  heat  that 
distilled  those  drops  from  the  limbec 
When  she  is  absent,  he  is  beyond  eighty, 
that  is,  thirty  degrees  nearer  the  pjole  than 
when  she  is  with  him.  His  ambitious  love 
is  a  fire  that  naturally  moimts  upwards; 
his  happy  love  is  the  beams  of  heaven,  and 
his  unnappy  love  flames  of  hell.  When  it 
does  not  let  him  sleep,  it  is  a  flame  that 
sends  up  no  smoke;  wnen  it  is  opposed  by 
counsel  and  advice,  it  is  a  fire  that  ragps 
the  more  by  the  winds  blowing  upon  it 
Upon  the  dying  of  a  tree,  in  which  he  had 
cut  his  loves,  he  observed  that  his  written 
flames  had  burnt  up  and  wither^  the  tree. 
When  he  resolves  to  give  over  his  passion, 
he  tells  us,  that  one  burnt  like  him  for  ever 
dreads  the  fire.  His  heart  is  in  ^tna,  that 
instead  of  Vulcan's  shop,  encloses  Cupid's 
forge  in  it  His  endeavouring  to  drown  his 
love  in  wine,  is  throwing  oil  upon  the  fire. 
He  would  insinuate  to  nis  mistress,  that 
the  fire  of  love,  like  that  oi  the  sun  (which 
produces  so  many  living  creatures,)  should 
not  only  warm,  but  beget  Love  in  an- 
other place  cooks  pleasure  at  his  fire. 
Sometimes  the  poet's  heart  is  frozen  in 
every  breast,  and  sometimes  scorched  in 
eveiy  eye.  Sometimes  he  is  drowned  in 
tears,  and  burnt  in  love,  like  a  ship  set  on 
fire  in  the  middle  of  the  sea. 

The  reader  may  observe  in  every  one  of 
these  instances,  that  the  poet  mixes  the 

aualities  of  fire  with  those  of  love;  and  m 
le  same  sentence,  speaking  oi  it  both  as 
a  passion  and  as  real  fire,  surprises  the 
reader  with  those  seeming  resemblances 
or  contradictions,  that  make  up  all  the  wit 
in  this  kind  of  writing.  Mixt  wit,  there- 
fore, is  a^onipoatioiLpf  pun  and  true,  wit, 
and  is  more  oipiesi  perfect,  as  the  resem- 
blance lies  in  the  ideas  or  in  the  words. 
Its  foundations  are  laid  partly  in  falsehood 
and  partly  in  truth:  reason  puts  in  her 
claim  for  one  half  of  it,  and  extravagance 
for  the  other.  The  only  province  there- 
fore for  this  kind  of  wit,  is  epigram,  or 
those  little  occa»onal  poems,  that  in  their 
own  nature  are  nothing  else  but  a  tissue  of 
epigrams.  I  cannot  conclude  this  head  of 
mixt  wit,  without  owning  that  the  admira- 
ble poet,  out  of  whom  I  have  taken  the  ex- 
amples of  it,  had  as  muchi  true  wit  as  any 


author  that  ever  writ;  and  indeed  all  other 
talents  of  an  extraordinary  genius. 

It  may  be  expected,  since  I  am  upon  this 
subject,  that  I  should  take  notice  of  Mr. 
Drydcn's  definition  of  wit:  which,  with  all 
the  deference  that  is  due  to  the  judg- 
ment of  so  great  a  man,  is  not  so  proper^ 
a  definition  of  wit  as  of  good  writing  in 
general.  Wit,  as  he  defines  it,  is  <  a  pro- 
priety of  words  and  thoughts  adapted  to 
the  subject'  If  this  be  a  true  definiUon  of 
wit,  I  am  apt  to  think  that  Euclid  was  the 
greatest  wit  that  ever  put  pen  to  paper. 
It  is  certam  there  never  was  a  greater  pro- 
priety of  words  and  thoughts  adapted  to 
the  subject  than  what  that  author  has 
made  use  of  in  his  Elements.  I  shall  only 
appeal  to  my  reader,  if  this  definition 
agrees  with  any  notion  he  has  of  wit  If  it 
be  a  true  one,  I  am  sure  Mr.  Dryden  waB 
not  cnly  a  better  poet,  but  a  greater  wit 
than  Mr.  Cowley;  and  Virgil  a  much  more 
fkcetious  man  than  either  Ovid  or  Martial. 

Bouhours,  whom  I  look  npon  to  be  the 
most  penetrating  of  all  the  French  critics, 
has  taken  pains  to  show,  t)iat  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  any  thought  to  be  beautiful  which 
is  not  just,  and  h&s  not  its  foundation  in  the 
nature  of  things;  that  the  b^s  ofjill  jut  is 
truth;  and  that  no Wdii^ht  caifbe  valuable 
of  which  good  sense  is  not  the  ground- 
work. Boueau  has  endeavoured  to  incul- 
cate the  same  notion  in  several  parts  of  hia 
writings,  both  in  prose  and  verse.  This  is 
that  natund  way  of  writing,  that  beautifal 
simpUcity,  which  we  so  much  admire  in 
the  compositions  of  the  ancients;  and  which 
no  body  deviates  from,  but  those  who  want 
strength  of  genius  to  make  a  thought  shine 
in  its  own  natural  beauties.  Poets  who  want 
this  strength  of  genius  to  g^ve  that  majes- 
tic rimplicity  to  nature,  which  we  so  much 
admire  in  the  works  of  the  ancients,  are 
forced  to  hunt  after  foreign  ornaments,  and 
not  to  let  any  piece  of  wit  of  what  kind 
soever  escape  them.  I  look  upon  these 
writers  as  Groths  in  poetrjr,  who,  like  those 
in  architecture,  not  bemg  able  to  come 
up  to  the  beautiful  simplicity  of  the  old 
Greeks  and  Romans,  have  endeavoured  to 
supply  its  place  with  all  the  extravagances 
of  an  irregular  fancy.  Mr.  Dryden  makes 
a  very  lumdsome  observation  on  Ovid's 
writing  a  letter  from  Dido  to  ^neas,  in 
the  following  words:  *Ovid,'  says  he, 
speaking  of  Virgil's  fiction  ci  Dido  and 
^neas,  « takes  it  up  after  him  even  in  the 
same  age,  and  makes  an  ancient  heroine  of 
Virgil's  new  created  Dido;  dictates  a  let- 
ter for  her  just  before  her  death,  to  the  un- 
gratefol  fogitive,  and  very  unluckily^  for 
himself,  is  for  measuring  a  sword  with  a 
man  so  much  superior  in  force  to  him  on 
the  same  subject  I  think  I  may  be  judge 
of  this,  because  I  have  translated  both. 
The  famous  author  of  the  Art  of  Love  has 
nothing  of  his  own;  he  borrows  all  from  a 
greater  master  in  his  own  profession,  and 
which  b  worse,  improves  nothing  which 
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he  finds.  yataMift  Ms.  him,  apd  ^ny 
forced  to  hisoH  ahm^he  has  recourse  to 
witticism.  This  passes  indeed  with  his 
soft  admirers,  and  jgives  him  the  jM^efer- 
ence  to  Virgil  in  their  esteem.  * 

Were  not  I  supported  by  so  great  an 
authority  as  that  of  Mr.  Dryden,  I  should 
not  venture  to  observe,  that  Uie  taste  of 
most  of  our  English  poets,  as  well  as  read- 
ers, is  extremely  Gothic  He  quotes  Mon^ 
sicur  Segrais  for  a  threefold  distinction  of 
the  readers  of  poetry;  in  the  first  of  which 
he  comprehends  tlie  rabble  of  readers, 
whom  he  does  not  treat  as  such  with  re- 
gard to  thdr  quality,  but  to  their  numbers 
and  the  coarseness  of  their  taste.  His 
vrords  are  as  follow:  <$egrais  has  distin- 
Kuished  the  readers  of  poe&y,  according  to 
their  capaci^  of  jud^g,  into  three  classes. 
[He  might  nave  said  the  same  of  writers, 
tooi,  if  he  had  pleased.]  In  the  lowest  form 
he  places  those  whom  he  calls  Les  Petits 
BspritSy  such  things  as  are  our  upper-gal- 
lery audience  in  a  playhouse;  who  like  no- 
thing but  the  husk  and  rind  of  wit,  and 
prefer  a  auibbl^  a  conceit,  an  epigram,  be- 
fore solici  sense  and  elegant  expression. 
These  are  mob  readers.  It  Virgil  and  Mai^ 
tial  stood  for  parliament-men,  we  know 
already  who  would  carry  it  But  though 
they  make  the  greatest  appearance  in  the 
field,  and  cry  the  loudest;  the  best  on  it  is, 
tiiey  are  but  a  sort  of  French  hugonots,  or 
Dutch  boors,  brought  over  in  herds,  but 
not  naturalized;  who  have  not  lands  oi  two 
pounds  per  annum  in  Parnassus,  and  there- 
tore  are  not  privileged  to  poll  Their  au- 
thors are  of  the  same  level,  fit  to  represent 
them  OD  a  mountebank's  stage,  or  to  be 
masters  of  the  ceremonies  in  a  bear-garden : 
yet  these  are  they  who  have  the  most  ad- 
mirers. But  it  often  happens,  to  their  moi^ 
tification,  that  as  their  readers  improve 
their  stock  of  sense  (as  they  may  by  read- 
ing better  books,  and  by  conversation  with 
men  of  ju(^;ment)  they  soon  forsake  them. 

I  must  not  di^iss  this  subject  without 
observing,  that  as  Mr.  Locke  in  the  pas- 
nge  above  mentioned  has  discovered  the 
most  fruitful  source  of  wit,  so  there  is  an- 
other of  a  <}uite  contrary  nature  to  it,  which 
does  likewise  branch  itself  out  into  several 
khids.  For  not  only  the  resemblance,  but 
the  opposition  of  ideas  does  very  often  pro- 
duce wit;  as  I  could  show  in  several  Ixttle 
points,  tums^  and  antitheses,  that  I  may 
ponbly  enlai^  upon  in  some  future  specu* 
latkn.  C. 


Na  63.3    Saturday,  May  12, 1711. 

Haraano  capitl  cerrioem  pictor  aqoinam 
Jaiureie  *i  velit,  et  variM  indacere  pluinaa 
Viuaqm  eoOatit  membris.  ut  tarpiter  atnim 
DeainAt  in  pinem  nuilier  tanaoM,  iuptraa: 
foeetrntmn  admini  liaum  teneatit,  amici? 
Credite^  nBonet,  isti  tabale  fore  libruin 
Penimilen,  cujtu.  Tdat  aegri  lomnia,  vane 
FiBfeatar  ipecies 
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On:  An  PotL  ver.  1* 


If  in  a  iilctaFe.  Ptoo,  yov  ilioaid  iw 

A  bandiMime  woman  witb  a  flah's  tail, 

Or  a  man**  head  upon  a  borse'i  neck. 

Or  Umb«  of  beart,  of  Uie  most  diflTrent  kinds. 

Covered  with  feathers  of  all  sorts  of  binis; 

Would  you  not  laugh,  and  think  the  painter  mad  7 

Trust  me  that  book  is  as  ridiculous. 

Whose  incoherent  style,  like  sick  raen^i  drMBM, 

Varies  all  shapes,  and  mixes  aU  extremes. 

J2SSG9SMI4H. 

It  is  very  hard  for  the  mind  to  disengage 
itself  from  a  subject  on  which  it  has  5^ 
long  employed.  The  thoughts  will  be  rising 
of  themselves  from  time  to  time,  thou^ 
we  give  them  no  encouragement;  as  the 
tossinei  and  fluctuations  of  Uie  sea  continue 
several  hours  after  the  winds  are  laid. 

It  is  to  this  that  I  impute  my  last  night's 
dream  or  vision,  which  formed  into  ODe  coiy- 
tinued  allegory  the  several  schemes  of  wit» 
whether  false,  mixed,  or  true,  that  have 
been  the  subject  of  my  late  papers. 

Methought  I  was  transported  into  a  coun*- 
try.that  was  filled  with  prodigies  and  en- 
chantments, governed  by  the  goddess  of 
Falsehood,  and  entitled  the  region  of  False 
Wit  There  was  nothing  in  the  fields,  the 
woods,  and  the  rivers,  that  appeared  natu- 
ral. Several  of  the  trees  blossomed  in  leal- 
gold,  some  of  them  produced  bone-lace, 
and  some  of  them  precious  stones.  The 
fountains  bubbled  in  an  opera  tune,  and  were 
filled  with  stags,  wild  boars,  and  mermaids 
that  lived  among  the  waters;  at  the  same 
time  that  dolphins  and  several  kinds  of  fish 
I>layed  upon  the  bank^  or  took  their  pas- 
time in  the  meadows.  The  birds  had  many 
of  them  golden  beaks,  and  human  voices. 
The  flowers  perfumed  the  air  with  smdls 
of  incense,  ambergris,  and  pulvillios*;  and 
were  so  interwoven  with  one  another,  that 
they  grew  up  in  pieces  of  embroidery.  The 
winds  were  filled  with  sighs  and  messf^;es 
of  distant  lovers.  As  I  was  walking  to  and 
fro  in  this  endianted  wilderness,  I  could  not 
forbear  breaking  out  into  soliloquies  upon 
the  several  wonders  which  lay  before  me, 
when  to  myr  RTeat  surprise,  I  found  there 
were  artificial  echoes  in  every  walk,  that 
by  rei>etitions  of  certsun  words  which  I 
spoke,  agreed  with  me,  or  contradicted  me, 
in-every  thing  I  said.  In  the  midst  of  my 
conversation  with  these  invbible  compa- 
nions, I  discovered  in  the  centre  of  a  very 
dark  grove  a  monstrous  fabric  built  after 
the  Gothic  manner^  and  covered  with  in- 
numerable devices  m  that  barbarous  kind 
of  sculpture.  I  immediately  went  up  to  it^ 
and  found  it  to  be  a  kind  of  neathea  temple 
consecrated  to  the  god  of  dulness.  Upon 
my  entrance  I  saw  the  deity  of  the  place 
dressed  in  the  habit  of  a  monk,  with  a  oook 
in  one  hand  and  a  rattle  in  the  other.  Upon 
his  right  hand  was  Industry,  with  a  lamp 
burning  before  her;  and  on  his  left  Caprice, 
with  a  monkey  sitting  on  her  shoulder. 
Before  his  feet  there  stood  an  altar  of  a  werj 
odd  make,  which,  as  I  afterwards  found, 
was  shaped  in  that  manner  to  comply  with 
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the  inscription  tliat  surrounded  It  Upon 
the  altar  there  lay  several  offerines  of  axes, 
wings,  and  eggs,  cut  in  paper,  and  inscribed 
with  verses.  The  temple  was  filled  with 
votaries,  who  applied  themselves  to  dif- 
ferent divernons,  as  their  fancies  directed 
them.  In  one  part  of  it  I  saw  a  re^;iment 
of  anagrams,  who  were  continually  m  mo- 
tion, turning  to  the  right  or  to  the  left, 
£u^ing  about,  doubling  their  ranks,  shifting 
thdr  stations,  and  throwing  themselves  into 
all  the  figures  and  counter-marches  of  the 
most  changeable  and  perplexed  exercises. 

Not  far  from  these  was  the  body  of  acros- 
tics, made  up  of  very  disproportioned  per- 
sons. It  was  disposed  into  three  columns, 
the  officers  planting  themselves  in  a  line  on 
the  left  hand  of  each  column.  The  officers 
were  all  of  them  at  least  ax  feet  high,  and 
made  three  rows  d  very  proper  men;  but 
the  common  soldiers,  who  filled  up  the 
spaces  between  the  officers,  were  such 
dwarfs,  cripples,  and  scare-crows,  that  one 
could  hardly  look  upon  them  without  laugh- 
ing. There  were  behind  ^e  acrostics  two 
or  three  files  of  chronograms,  which  dif- 
fered only  from  the  former,  as  their  officers 
were  eouipped  (Mke  the  figure  of  Time) 
with  an  hour-glass  in  one  hand,  and  a  scythe 
in  the  other;  and  took  their  posts  pro- 
miscuously among  the  private  men  whom 
they  commanded. 

In  the  body  of  the  temple,  and  before  the 
very  face  of  the  deity,  methought  I  saw  the 
phantom  of  Tryphiodorus,  the  lipogram- 
matist,  engf^;ed  m  a  ball  with  four-and- 
twenty  persons,  who  pursued  him  by  turns 
through  all  the  intricacies  and  labyrinths 
of  a  country-dance,  without  being  able  to 
overtake  him. 

Observing  several  to  be  very  busy  at  the 
western  end  of  the  temple,  I  mquired  into 
what  they  were  doing,  and  foimd  there  was 
in  that  quarter  the  great  magazine  of  re- 
busses.  These  were  several  things  of  the 
most  different  natures  tied  up  in  oundles, 
and  thrown  upon  one  anodier  m  heaps  like 
faggots.  You  might  behdd  an  anchor,  a 
nignt-rail,  and  a  hobby-horse  bound  up  to- 
gether. One  of  the  woriunte  seeing  me 
very  much  surprised,  told  me,  there  was 
an  infinite  deal  of  wit  in  several  <^  those 
bundles,  and  that  he  would  expltun  them 
to  me  if  I  pleased;  I  thanked  hun  for  his 
dvility,  but  told  him  I  was  in  very  great 
haste  at  that  tune.  As  I  was  going  out  <^ 
the  temple,  I  observed  in  one  comer  of  it  a 
cluster  of  men  and  women  laughing  very 
heartily,  and  diverting  themselves  at  a 
game  of  cramba  I  heard  several  double 
Thymes  as  I  passed  by  them,  which  raised 
a  n-eat  deal  of  mirth. 

Not  far  from  these  was  another  set  of 
merry  people  engaged  at  a  diversion  in 
which  the  whole  jest  was  to  mistake  one 
person  for  another.  To  give  occasion  for 
these  ludicrous  mistakes,  they  were  divided 
into  pairs,  everv  pair  being  covered  from 
bead  to  foot  with  the  tame  kind  of  dran» 


though  perhaps  there  was  not  the  least  re* 
semblance  in  their  faces.  By  this  means  an 
old  man  was  sometimes  mistaken  for  a  boy, 
a  woman  for  a  man,  and  a  black-a-moorfor 
anEuropean,  which  very  often  produced 
great  peals  <^  laughter.  These  I  guessed ' 
to  be  a  party  of  puns.  But  bemg  very  de- 
sirous to  eet  out  of  this  world  of  marie, 
which  haa  almost  turned  my  brain,  I  left 
the  temple,  and  crossed  over  the  fields  that 
lay  about  it  with  all  the  speed  I  could  make. 
I  was  not  gone  far  before  I  heard  the  soond 
of  trumpets  and  alarms,  which  seemed  tD 
proclum  the  march  of  an  enemy;  and,  as  I 
afterwards  found,  was  in  reality  what  I  ap^ 
prehended  it  There  appealed  at  a  grait 
distance  a  very  shining  light,  and  in  the 
midst  of  it,  a  person  of  a  most  beautifiDA 
aspect;  her  name  was  Truth.  Onherrig^ 
hand  there  marched  a  male  deity,  who  bore 
several  quivers  on  his  shoulders,  and  grasp- 
ed several  arrows  in  his  hand.  His  name 
was  Wit  The  approach  of  these  two  ene- 
mies filled  all  the  territories  of  False  Wit 
with  an  unspeakable  consternation,  inso- 
much that  tat  goddess  of  those  regions  ap^ 
peared  in  person  upon  her  frontiera,  wit& 
the  several  inferior  adties,  and  the  different 
bodies  of  forces  which  I  had  before  seen  in 
the  temple,  who  were  now  drawn  up  in 
array,  and  prepared  to  give  their  foes  a 
warm  reception.  As  the  march  of  the 
enemy  was  very  slow,  it  gave  time  to  the 
several  inhabitants  who  bordered  upon  the 
regions  of  Falsehood  to  draw  their  forces 
into  a  body,  with  a  deani  to  stand  upon 
thdr  guara  as  neuters,  and  attend  the  issue 
of  the  combat 

I  must  here  inform  my  reader,  that  the 
frontiers  of  the  enchanted  region,  which  I 
have  before  described,  were  inhabited  by 
the  species  of  Mixt  Wit,  who  made  a  very 
odd  appearance  when  they  were  mustered 
together  in  an  army.  There  were  men 
whose  bodies  were  stuck  ftill  of  darts,  and 
women  whose  eyes  were  buming-glasseff: 
men  that  had  hearts  of  fire,  and  women 
that  had  breasts  of  snow.  It  woidd  be  end- 
less to  describe  several  monsters  of  the  like 
nature,  that  composed  this  great  array; 
which  immediately  fell  asunder,  and  divided 
itself  into  two  parts,  theione  half  throwing 
themselves  behind  the  banners  of  Truth, 
and  the  other  behind  those  of  Falsehood. 

The  goddess  of  Falsehood  was  of  a  gi- 
gantic stature,  and  advanced  some  paces 
before  the  front  of  her  army;  but  as  the 
dazzling  li^ht  which  flowed  from  TnnA 
began  to  shme  upon  her,  she  faded  insensi- 
bly; insomuch  that  in  a  little  space,  she 
looked  rather  like  a  huge  phantom  than  a 
real  substance.  At  length,  as  the  goddess 
of  Truth  approached  still  nearer  to  her  she 
fell  away  entirely,  and  vanished  amidst  the 
brightness  of  her  presence;  so  that  there 
did  not  remain  the  least  trace  or  impression 
<^  her  figure  in  the  place  where  she  had 
been  seen. 

At  at  the  rising  of  the  son  the  comtdla* 
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tSons  grow  tiiin,  and  the  titars  go  out  one 
after  another,  till  the  whole  hemisphere  is 
extmguished;  such  was  the  vanishing  cf  the 
goddess:  and  not  only  of  the  goddess  herself 
but  of  the  whole  army  that  attended  her, 
which  sympacthized  with  their  leader,  and 
shrunk  mto  nothing,  in  proportoi  as  the 
goddess  disappeared.  At  the  same  time 
the  whole  temple  sunk,  the  fish  betook 
themselves  to  the  streams,  and  the  wild 
beasts  to  the  woods,  the  fountains  recovered 
their  murmurs,  the  birds  thdr  voices,  the 
trees  thdr  leaves,  the  flowers  their  scents, 
and  the  wh6le  face  of  nature  its  true  and 
^emune  appearance.  Though  I  still  con- 
tumed  asleep,  I  £ancied  myself  as  it  were 
awakened  out  of  a  dream,  when  I  saw  this 
region  of  prodigies'  restored  to  woods  and 
rivers,  fields  and  meadows. 

Upon  the  removal  of  that  wild  scene  of 
woiiaers,  which  had  very  much  disturbed 
my  imagination,  I  took  a  full  survey  of  the 
persons  of  Wit  and  Truth;  for  indeed  it 
was  impossible  to  look  upon  the  first,  with- 
out seeing  the  other  at  the  same  time. 
There  was  behind  them  a  strong  compact 
body  of  figures.  The  genius  ci  Heroic 
Ptoetry  appeared  with  a  sword  in  her  luuid, 
and  a  laurel  on  her  head:  Tragedy  was 
downed  with  cypress,  and  covered  with 
robes  dipped  in  blood.  Satire  had  smiles  in 
her  look,  and  a  df^;ger  under  her  garment 
Rhetoric  was  known  by  her  thundeib<4t; 
and  Comedy  by  her  mask.  After  several 
other  figures,  epigram  marched  up  in  the 
rear,  who  had  been  posted  there  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  expedition,  that  he  might  not 
revolt  to  the  enemy,  whom  he  was  suspected 
to  &vour  in  his  heart  I  was  very  much 
awed  and  delighted  with  the  appearance  of 
the  rod  of  Wit;  there  was  something  so 
amiaole,  and  yet  so  piercing  in  his  looks, 
as  ins{nred  me  at  once  with  love  and  terror. 
As  I  was  gazing  on  lum,  to  my  unspeakable 
joy  he  took  a  quiver  of  arrows  from  his 
shoulder,  in  order  to  make  me  a  present  of 
it;  but  as  I  was  reaching  out  my  hand  to 
receive  it  of  him,  I  knocked  it  against  a 
chair,  »idby  that  means  awaked         C 


Na  64.]    Monday,  May  U,  1711. 

oK  VlVluiUf  UBvitlOMi 

Piupartase  onuMB Jiio.  EM.  iii.  183. 

Tbe  Ikee  ofwnltli  in  poverty  w«  wnr. 
The  most  improper  things  we  commit 
in  the  conduct  of  our  lives,  we  are  led  into 
by  the  force  of  feshion.  Instances  might 
be  given,  m  which  a  prevaifing  custom 
makes  us  act  against  the  rules  en  nature, 
law,  and  common  sense;  but  at  present  I 
shall  confine  my  conaderation  to  the  effect 
it  has 'upon  men's  minds,  by  looking  into 
oor  bdiavicur  when  it  is  the  fashion  to  go 
into  mouminfi;.  The  custom  of  represent- 
ing the  grief  we  have  for  the  loss  of  the 
d»d  by  our  habits,  certainly  had  its  rise 
from  the  real  sorrow  of  soch  as  were  too 


much  distressed  to  take  the  proper  care 
they  ought  of  their  dress.  By  degrees  it 
prevailed,  that  such  as  had  this  inward  op- 
pression upon  their  minds,  made  an  apolo- 
1^  for  not  joinii>g  with  the  rest  of  the  world 
m  their  ordinary  diverdons  by  a  dress  suit- 
ed to  their  conoition.  This  therefore  was 
at  first  assumed  by  such  cmly  as  were  un- 
der real  distress;  to  whom  it  was  i*elief  that 
they  had  nothing  about  them  so  light  and 
gay  as  to  be  irksome  to  the  gloom  uid  me- 
lancholy of  their  inward  reflections,  or  that 
might  misrepresent  them  to  others.  In 
process  of  time  tins  laudable  distinction  of 
the  sorrowful  was  lost,  and  mourning  is 
now  worn  by  heirs  and  widows.  You  see 
nothing  but  magnificence  and  solemnity  in 
the  eouipage  of  the  relict,  and  an  air  of  re- 
lease trom  servitude  in  the  pomp  of  a  son 
who  has  lost  a  wealthy  father.  This 
fashion  of  sorrow  is  now  become  a  generous 
part  of  the  ceremonial  between  princes 
and  sovereigns,  who,  in  the  language  of  all 
nations,  are  styled  brothers  to  each  other, 
and  put  on  the  purple*  upcm  the  death  of 
any  potentate  with  whom  they  live  in  ami- 
ty. Courtiers,  and  all  who  wish  them- 
selves such,  are  immediately  seized  with 
grief  from  head  to  foot  upon  this  disaster 
to  their  prince;  so  that  one  may  know  by 
the  very  buckles  of  a  gentleman-usher 
what  degree  of  friendship  any  deceased 
monarch  midntained  with  the  court  to 
which  he  belongs.  A  good  courtier's  habit 
and  behaviour  is  hieroglyphical  on  these 
occasions.  He  deals  much  in  whispers^ 
and  yon  m^  see  he  dresses  according  to 
the  best  intelligence. 

The  general  affectation  among  men,  of 
appearing  greater  than  they  are,  makes 
the  whole  world  run  into  the  habit  of  the 
court  You  see  the  lady,  who  ^le  day  he» 
fore  was  as  various  as  a  rainbow,  upon  thq 
time  appcmxted  for  beginning  to  mourn,  as 
dark  as  a  cloud.  This  humour  does  not 
prevail  only  on  those  whose  fortunes  caa 
support  any  chan^  in  their  equipage,  nor  on 
those  only  whose  incomes  demand  the  wan^ 
tonness  of  new  appearances;  but  on  such 
also  who  have  just  enough  to  clothe  them. 
An  old  acquaintance  of  mine,  of  ninety 
pounds  a  year,  who  has  naturally  the  vani^ 
<^  being  a  man  (^fashion  deep  at  his  heart, 
is  very  much  put  to  it  to  bear  the  mortality 
of  princes.  He  made  a  new  black  suit  upon 
the  death  of  the  King  of  Spain,  he  turned 
it  for  the  King  of  Portugal,  and  he  now 
keeps  his  chamber  while  it  is  scouring  fot 
the  Emperor.  He  is  a  good  econ<Hm8t  in 
his  extravagance,  and  makes  only  a  fresh 
black  button  on  his  iron-gray  suit  for  any 
potentate  of  small  territories;  he  indeed 
adds  his  crape  hatband  for  a  prince  whose 
exploits  he  has  admired  in  the  gazette. 
But  whatever  compiiments  may  be  made 
on  these  occasions,  the  true  mourners  are 


*  Royal  and  prineely  mofonien  wtn  luoally  clad  ia 
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the  mercers,  iilkmen»  lacemen,  and  itiill»- 
ners.  A  prince  of  a  merciful  and  royal 
dispontion  would  reflect  with  great  anxiety 
upon  the  prospect  of  his  death  if  he  consi* 
dered  what  numbers  would  be /reduced  to 
misery  by  that  accident  cmly.  He  would 
think  It  of  moment  enough  to  direct,  that 
fai  the  notification  of  his  departure,  the 
honour  done  to  him  mieht  be  restrained 
to  those  of  the  household  of  the  prince  to 
whom  it  should  be  signified.  He  would 
think  ageneral  mourning  to  be  in  a  less  de- 
gree the  same  ceremony  which  is  prac- 
d«ed  in  barbarous  nations,  of  killing  their 
slaves  to  attend  the  obsequies  of  their 
kings. 

I  had  been  wonderfully  at  a  loss  for 
many  months  together,  to  guess  at  the  cha- 
racter of  a  man  who  came  now  and  then  to 
our  coffee-house.    He  ever  ended  a  news- 
paper with  this  reflection,  <  Well,  I  see  all 
the  foreign  princes  are  in  good  health. '    If 
you  aske9,  *  Pray,  ar,  what  says  the  Post- 
man from  Vienna?'  He  answered,  '  Make 
us  thankful,  the  German  Princes  are  ail 
wdL'-<  What  does  he  say  from  Barcelona?' 
*  He  does  not  speak  but  that  the  country 
agrees  very  well  with  the  new  Queen.' 
After  very  much  inquiry,  I  found  this  man 
of  universal  loyalty  was  a  wholesale  dealer 
in  silks  and  ribanas.    His  way  is,  it  seems, 
if  he  hires  a  weaver  or  workman,  to  have  it 
Inserted  in  his  articles,  *  that  all  this  shall 
be  wen  and  truly  performed,  provided  no 
foreign  potentate  shall  depart  this  life  with- 
in the  time  above-mentioned.'    It  happens 
in  aU  public   mournings  that  the   many 
trades  which  depend  upon  our  habits,  are 
during  that  folly  dther  pinched  with  pre- 
ient  want,  or  tOTified  with  the  apparent 
approach  of  it    All  the  atonement  which 
*  men  can  make  for  wanton  expenses  (which 
is  a  sort  of  insulting  the  scarcity  under 
which  others  labour)  is,  that  the  superflui- 
ties of  the  wealthy  give  supplies  to  the  ne- 
cessities of  the  poor;  but  mstead  of  any 
other  good  arising  from  the  affectation  of 
being  in  courtly  habits  of  moummg,  aU 
order  seems  to  be  destroyed  by  it;  and  the 
tnie  honour  which  one  court  does  to  an- 
other on  that  occasion,  loses  its  force  and 
eAcacy.    When  a  foreign  minister  beholds 
the  court  of  a  nation  (which  flourishes  in 
riches  and  plenty)  lay  aside  upon  the  loss 
cf  his  master,  all  maiks  of  splendour  and 
mapiificence,  though  the  head  <^  such  a 
kiyiul  people,  he  will  conceive  a  greater 
nea  of  the  honour  done  to  his  master,  than 
when  he  sees  the  generality  of  the  people 
kk  the  same  haX^    When  one  is  afraid  to 
iik  the  wife  of  a  tradesman  whom  she  has 
lost  of  her  femily;  and  after  some  prepa- 
ration endeavours  to   know   whom   she 
mourns  for;  how  ridiculous  it  is  toheftrher 


ries,  except  we  have  authority  for  it,  by 
being  related  in  a  particular  manner  to  the 
court  which  pays  the  veneration  to  their 
friendship,  and  seems  to  express  on  such  an 
occa»on  the  sense  of  the  uncertainty  of  hu- 
man life  in  general,  by  assuming  the  habit  of 
sorrow,  though  in  tne  full  possession  of 
triumi^  and  royalty.  R. 
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-Demetri,  UqiM,  TiftUi, 


explain  herself.  *That  we  have  lost  one  of 
the  house  of  Austria!'  Princes  are  ele- 
vated so  highly  above  the  rest  of  mankind, 
that  it  b  a  presumptuous  distinction  to 
take  a  part  in  nonoors  done  tothdr  memo- 


Diacipalanun  inter  Jubao  idorare  calbedras. 

J»»r.  Lib.  1.  Bat  1.  ML 

Demetriui  and  TifeUiai,  know  yoor  plsoe ; 

Go  hence,  and  wmjoe  amonf  the  fchool-boy  raee. 

After  having  at  large  exphuned  what 
wit  is,  and  descnbed  the  false  appearances 
of  it,  all  that  labour  seems  but  an  useless 
inquiry,  without  ^some  time  be  spent  in  con- 
sioering  the  application  of  it  The  seat  of 
wit  when  one  speaks  as  a  man  of  the  town 
and  the  world,  is  the  playhouse;  I  shall 
therefore  fill  this  paper  with  reflections 
upon  the  use  of  it,  in  that  place.  The  ap- 
plication of  wit  in  the  theatre  has  as  strong 
an  effect  upon  the  manners  of  our  gentle- 
men, as  the  taste  of  it  has  upon  the  wri- 
tings of  our  authors.  It  may^  perhaps,  look 
like  a  very  presumptuous  won^  though  not 
foreign  from  the  duty  of  a  Spectator,  to  tax 
the  writings  of  such  as  have  long  had  the 
general  applause  of  a  nation;  but  I  shaU 
always  make  reason,  truth,  and  nature  the 
measures  of  praise  and  dispraise;  if  those 
are  for  me,  the  generality  of  opinion  is  of 
no  consequence  against  me;  if  they  are 
against  me,  the  general  opinion  cannot  long 
support  me. 

Without  further  pre&ce,  I  am  going  to 
look  into  some  of  our  most  applauded  plays, 
and  see  whether  they  deserve  the  figure 
they  at  present  bear  in  the  imaginations  of 
men  or  not 

In  reflecting  upon  these  works,  I  shall 
chiefly  dwell  upon  that  for  which  each 
respective  play  is  most  cel^rated.  The 
present  PAper  shall  be  employed  upon  Sir 
FoplingTPluttcr.*  The  received  character 
of  this  i^y  is,  that  it  is  the  pattern  of  gen- 
teel comedy.  Dorimant  and  Harriot  are 
the  characters  of  greatest  consequence,  and 
if  these  are  low  and  mean»  the  reputation 
of  the  jphiy  is  very  unjust 

I  will  tak^  for  granted,  that  a  fine  gentle- 
man should  be  honest  in  his  actions  and  re- 
fined in  his  langua^  Instead  of  this,  our 
hero  in  this  piece  is  a  direct  knave  in  his 
desi^;na,  and  a  down  in  his  lanpiage.  Bel- 
lair  IS  lus  admirer  and  friend;  m  return  for 
which,  because  he  is  forsooth  a  greater  wit 
than  has  said  friend,  he  thinks  it  reasonable 


•  The  Ifoa  oT  Mode,  or  Sir  FopUng  Flatter,  •  < 
47.  by  Sir  CSeorfe  Etheridge.  The  character  of  Sir  Pop- 
liDf  was  that  of  Beau  Hewit,  eon  of  Sirllioinai  Hewft, 
ofPiehiolmry,  in  Hertfordafaiie ;  €t  Dorinant.  that  of 
Wilmot  eari  oTRoeheMr ;  and  BtUalr,  that  oittrntm- 
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to  persuade  him  to  many  a  young  lady, 
whose  virtae,  he  thinks,  will  last  no  longer 
than  till  she  is  a  w^e,  and  then  ^e  cannot 
bat  fiedl  to  his  share  as  he  is  an  irresistible 
fine  gentleman.  The  falsehood  to  Mrs. 
Loveit,  and  the  barbarity  of  triumphing 
ofer  her  anguish  for  loang  him,  is  another 
iBBtance  of  his  honesty,  as  well  as  his  good 
nature.  As  to  his  fine  lanp;uage;  he  calls 
the  orange-woman,  who,  it  seems,  is  in- 
cfined  to  grow  fat,  *  An  overgrown  jade, 
with  a  flasket  of  guts  before  her;'  and  sa- 
lutes her  with  a  pretty  phrase  of  *  How 
now.  Doable  Tripe?'-  Upon  the  mention  of 
a  country  gentlewoman,  whom  he  knows  no- 
thing of  (no  one  can  imagine  why)  *  he  will 
'  lay  his  me  she  is  some  awkward  iU-feshioned 
country  toad,  who  not  having  above  four 
doxen  of  hairs  on  her  head,  has  adorned 
her  baldness  with  a  large  white  fhiz,  that 
she  may  look  sparkishly  in  the  fore-front  of 
the  king's  box  at  an  old  play. '  Unnatural 
mixture  of  senseless  common-place! 

As  to  the  generosity  of  his  temper,  he 
tells  his  poor  footman,  *  If  he  did  not  wait 
better,'  he  would  turn  him  away,  in  the 
msolent  phrase  of,  *I11  uncase  you. '  ' 

•Now  for  Mrs.  Harriot  She  laughs  at 
obedience  to  an  absent  mother,  whose  ten- 
derness Busy  describes  to  be  very  exquisite, 
for  that  *  she  is  so  pleased  with  finding 
Harriot  again  that  she  cannot  chide  her  for 
being  out  of  the  way. '  This  witty  daughter 
and  nne  lady  has  so  little  respect  for  this 
good  woman,  that  she  ridicules  her  tar  in 
taking  leave,  and  cries,  '  In  what  stru»le 
is  my  poor  mother  yonder!  See,  see,  ner 
head  tottering,  her  eyes  staring  and  her 
onder-lip  trembling. '  But  all  this  is  atoned 
for,  bec^ise  *  she  has  more  wit  than  is  usual 
in  her  sex,  and  as  much  malice,*though  she 
is  as  wild  as  you  could  wish  her,  and  has 
ademnreness  m  her  looks  that  makes  it 
so  aorpri^g.'  Then  to  recommend  her 
as  a  fit  spouse  for  his  hero,  the  poet  makes 
her  speak  her  sense  of  marriage  very  inge- 
Dooosly :  *  I  think,'  says  she,  '  I  mi^ht  oe 
broagiht  to  endure  him,  and  that  is  all  a 
reasonable  woman  should  expect  in  a  hus- 
band.' It  is  methinks  unnatural,  that  we 
are  not  made  to  understand,  liow  she  that 
was  bred  under  a  rilly  pious  old  mother, 
that  would  never  trust  ner  out  of  her  aght, 
came  to  be  so  polite. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  but  that  the  negli- 
gence of  every  thing  which  engages  the  at- 
tention oC  the  sober  and  vallate  part  of 
mankind,  appears  very  well  drawn  in  this 
piece.  But  it  is  denied,  that  it  is  necessary 
to  the  character  of  a  foie  gentleman,  that 
he  should  in  that  manner  trample  upon  all 
order  and  decency.  As  for  the  character 
of  Dorimant,  it  is  more  of  a  coxcomb  than 
that  of  FopAing.  He  says  oi  one  of  his 
companions,  that  a  ^ood  correspondence 
between  them  is  their  mutual  interest 
Speaking  6f  that  friend,  he  declares,  their 
bmg  much  together,  'makes  the  women 
think  the  better  of  his  understandings  and 


judge  more  fiavourably  of  my  reputation. 
It  makes  him  pass  upon  some  for  a  man  of 
very  good  sense,  and  me  upon  others  for  a 
very  civil  person. ' 

This  whole  celd>Tated  piece  is  a  perfect 
contradiction  to  good  manners,  good  sense, 
and  common  honesty;  and  as  there  is  no- 
thinj^  in  it  buf  what  is  built  upon  the  ruin 
of  virtue  and  innocence,  according  to  the 
notion  of  merit  in  this  comedy,  I  take  the 
shoemaker  to  be  in  reality  the  fine  gentle- 
man of  the  play :  for  it  seems  he  is  an  atheist, 
if  we  may  depend  upon  his  character  as 

g' ven  by  tne  orange- woman,  who  is  herself 
r  from  bemg  the  lowest  in  the  play.  She 
says,  of  a  fine  man  who  is  Dorimant's  com-' 
penion,  •  There  is  not  such  another  heathen 
m  the  town  except  the  shoemaker.'  His 
pretension  to  be  tne  hero  of  the  drama  ap- 
pears still  more  in  his  own  description  of 
his  way  of  living  with  his  lady.  *  There  is,' 
says  he,  *  never  a  man  in  town  lives  more 
like  a  genUeman  with  his  wife  than  I  do;  I 
never  mind  her  motions;  she  never  inquires 
into  mine.  We  speak  to  one  another  civilly, 
hate  one  another  heartily;  and  because  it  is 
vulgar  to  lie  and  soak  together,  we  have 
each  of  us  our  several  settle-bed. '  That  of 
*  soaking  together  is  as  good  as  if  Dorimant 
had  sp^en  it  himself;  and  I  think,  since 
he  puts  human  nature  in  as  ugly  a  form  as 
the  circumstance  will  bear,  and  is  a  staunch 
unbeliever,  he  is  very  much  wronged  in 
having  no  part  of  the  good  fortune  bestowed 
in  the  last  act 

To  speak  plain  ci  this  whole  work,  I 
think  nothing  but  being  lost  to  a  sense  of 
innocence  and  virtue,  can  make  any  one 
see  this  comedy,  without  observing  more 
frequent  occasion  to  move  soirow  and  in- 
(fignation,  than  mirth  and  laughter.  At 
the  same  time  I  allow  it  to  be  nature,  but  ft 
is  nature  in  its  utmost  corruption  and  de- 
generacy. R. 
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Mocw  docsri  fiodvt  lonioM 
Matorft  Virgo,  et  dagitor  trUboi 

Jam  nanc,  et  inoettot  amores 

De  tenero  mediutur  ungui. 

Aii.Lib.3.0d.Ti.9L 

Bebold  a  ripe  and  meltinf  maid 
Bound  *prentke  to  the  wanton  trade: 
Ionian  artiste,  at  a  mighty  price, 
Instruct  her  in  the  mysteries  of  vice, 
What  nets  to  spread,  where  subtle  halts  to  lay ; 
And  with  an  early  hand  they  form  the  tempor'd  day. 


The  two  following  letters  are  upon  a  sub^ 
ject  of  very  great  importance,  though  ex- 
pressed Mrithout  any  air  of  gravity. 

*  7b  the  Spectator. 
*  Sir, — ^I  take  the  freedom  of  asking  your 
advice  in  behalf  cf  a  voung  country  kins- 
woman of  mine  who  is  lately  come  to  town, 
and  under  my  care  for  her  education.  She 
is  very  pretty,  but  you  cannot  imagine  how 
unformed  a  creature  it  ia    She  comes  to 
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IDT  hands  hist  as  nature  left  her,  half  finish- 
ed)  and  without  any  acquired  improvements. 
When  I  look  on  her  I  often  think  of  the 
Belle  Sauvage  mentioned  in  one  of  your  pa- 
pers. Dear  Mr.  Spectator,  help  me  tm 
make  her  comprehend  the  visible  graces 
of  speech,  and  the  dumb  eloquence  dP  mo- 
tion; for  she  is  at  present  a  perfect  stranger 
to  both.  She  knows  no  way  to  express  her- 
adf  bat  by  her  tongue,  and  that  always  to 
signify  her  meaning.  Her  eyes  serve  her 
yet  only  to  see  with,  and  she  is  utterly  a 
tbretgner  to  the  language  of  looks  and 
riances.  In  this  I  fancy  you  could  help 
her  better  than  any  body.  I  have  bestowed 
two  months  in  teaching  her  to  sigh  when 
she  is  not  concerned,  and  to  smile  when  she 
u  not  pleased,  and  am  ashamed  to  own  she 
makes  little  or  no  improvement  Then  she 
is  no  more  able  now  to  walk,  than  she  was 
to  ^  at  a  year  old.  By  walking,  vou  will 
easdy  know  I  mean  that  regular  out  easy 
motion  which  ^ves  our  persons  so  irresisti- 
ble a  grace  as  if  we  moved  to  muac,  and  is 
a  kind  of  disengaged  fi^re;  or,  if  I  may  so 
apeak,  recitative  dancme*  But  the  want  of 
tnis  I  cannot  blame  in  ner,  for  I  find  she 
has  no  ear,  and  means  noUiing  bv  walking 
but  to  chanee  her  place.  I  could  pardon 
too  her  blustung,  if  she  knew  how  to  carry 
herself  in  it,  and  it  did  not  manifestly  injure 
her  complexion. 

*  They  tell  me  you  arc  a  person  who  have 
teen  the  wor]d,and  are  a  juo^  of  fine  breed- 
ing; which  maJLes  me  ambitious  of  some  in- 
structions from  you  for  her  improvement; 
which  when  you  have  favoured  me  with^  I 
shall  further  advise  with  you  about  the  dis- 
posal of  this  fair  forester  m  marriae;e;  for  I 
will  make  it  no  secret  to  vou,  that  ner  per^ 
son  and  education  are  to  oe  her  fortune.  I 
am,  air,  your  very  humble  servant, 

'CELIMENE.' 

•Sir, — ^Being  employed  by  Celimene  to 
make  up  and  send  to  you  her  letter,  I 
make  bold  to  recommend  the  case  therm 
mentioned  to  your  consideradon,  because 
she  and  I  happen  to  differ  a  litde  in  our  no- 
tions. I  who  am  a  rough  man,  am  afraid 
the  3roang  gjrl  is  in  a  fEdr  way  to  be  spoiled: 
therefore,  pray.  Mr.  Spectator,  let  us  have 
vour  opinion  ot  this  nne  thing  called  fine 
breeding;  for  I  am  afraid  it  differs  too  much 
from  that  jdain  thing  called  ffood  breeding. 
*  Your  most  humble  servant ' 

The  general  mistake  among  us  in  the 
educating  our  cluldren  is,  that  in  our  daugh- 
ters we  Uke  care  of  their  persons,  and  ne- 
fjLe^  thdr  minds;  in  our  sons  we  are  so  in- 
tent upon  adoniing  their  minds,  that  we 
wholly  nefldect  their  bodies.  It  is  from  this* 
that  you  shall  see  a  young  lady  celebrated 
and  admired  in  all  the  asseml^es  about 
town,  when  her  elder  brother  is  afraid  to 
come  into  a  room.  From  this  ill  manage- 
ment it  arises,  that  we  frequently  observe 
a  man's  life  is  half  spent,  betore  he  is  taken 
notice  of;  and  a  woman  m  the  prime  of  her 


▼ears  is  out  of  feshkn  and  neglected.  Hie* 
boy  I  shall  consider  upon  some  other  occa?- 
non,  and  at  present  stick  to  the  girl:  and  I 
am  the  more  inclined  to  this,  because  I  have 
several  letters  which  complain  to  me,  that 
my  female  readers  have  not  understood  me 
for  some  days  last  past,  and  take  them- 
selves to  be  unconcerned  in  the  present 
turn  of  my  writing.  When  a  giri  is  safely 
brought  from  her  nurse,  before  she  is  capa- 
ble of  forming  one  single  notion  df  any  thin^ 
in  life,  she  is  deUvered  to  the  hands  of  her 
dandng-master,  and  with  a  collar  round 
her  neck,  the  pretty  wild  thing  is  taught  a 
fantastical  gravity  of  behaviour,  and  forced 
to  a  particular  way  of  holding  her  head» 
heaving  her  breast,  and  moving  with  her 
whole  body;  and  all  this  under  pain  of  never 
having  a  nusband,  if  she  steps,  looks,  or 
moves  awry.  This  pves  a  young  lady  woo- 
derfiil  workings  of  imagination,  what  is  to 
pass  between  her  and  this  husband,  that 
she  is  every  moment  told  of,  and  for  whom 
she  seems  to  be  educated.  Thus  her  fancy 
is  engaged  to  turn  all  her  endeavours  to  the 
ornament  of  her  person,  as  what  must  de- 
termine her  good  and  ill  in  this  life;  and 
she  naturally  thinks^  if  she  is  tall  enoueh, 
she  is  wise  enough  for  any  thing  for  which 
her  education  makes  her  think  she  is  de- 
agned.  To  make  her  an  agreeable  persoD 
is  the  main  purpose  of  her  parents;  to  that 
is  all  their  coat,  to  that  all  their  care  di- 
rected; and  from  this  general  folly  of  pa- 
rents we  owe  our  present  numerous  race  of 
coquettes.  These  reflections  puzzle  me, 
when  I  think  of  pvine  my  advice  on  the 
subject  of  managing  the  wild  thing  men- 
tioned in  the  letter  of  my  correspondent 
But  sure  there  is  a  midale  way  to  be  fol- 
lowed; the  inanagement  of  a  young  lady's 
person  is  not  to  be  overlooked,  but  the  em- 
dition  of  her  mind  is  much  more  to  be  re- 
garded. According  as  this  is  man^^,  you 
will  see  the  mind  follow  the  appetites  of  the 
body,  or  the  body  express  the  virtues  ci  the 
mind. 

Cleomira  dances  with  all  the  elegance  of 
motion  imagii)^ble:  but  her  eyes  are  so 
chastised  with  the  simplicity  and  innocence 
<^  her  thoughts,  that  she  raises  in  her  be- 
holders admiration  and  good-will,  but  no 
loose  hope  or  wild  imagination.  The  true 
art  in  this  case  is,  to  make  the  mind  and 
body  improve  toeether;  and,  if  possible,  to 
make  gesture  follow  thought,  and  not  let 
thought  be  employed  upon  gesture. 


Na  6r.]     Thunday,  May  17,  1711. 

fltluie  elegaatiui  qnam  necefw  evt  prolm.  SaXL 
Too  line  •  daneer  fbr  •  Tirtooiit  woman. 
LuciAN,  in  one  of  his  dialogues,  intiD- 
duces  a  philosopher  chiding  his  fnend  for 
his  bdng  a  lover  of  dancmg,  and  a  fre- 
mienter  of  baUs.  The  other  undertakes 
the  defence  of  his  favourite  diver»on,  which* 
he  says,  was  at  first  invented  by  the  god- 
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deas  Rhea,  and  preserved  the  life  of  Jupitef 
himself^  from  the  cruelty  of  his  father  Sa- 
turn. He  proceeds  to  show,  that  it  had 
been  approved  by  the  greatest  men  in  all 
ages;  that  Homer  calls  Merion  a  fine  dan- 
cer; and  says,  that  the  graceful  mien  and 
great  agility  which  he  had  acquired  by  that 
exercise,  distinguished  him  above  the  rest 
in  the  armies  both  of  Greeks  and  Trojans. 

He  adds,  that  Pyrrhus  guned  more  re- 
putation by  inventing  the  dance  which  is 
called  after  his  name,  than  by  all  his  other 
actions:  that  the  Lacedemonians,  who  were 
the  bravest  people  in  Greece,  gave  great 
cncourajgement  to  this  diversion,  and  made 
their  Hormus  (a  dance  much  resembling 
the  French  Brawl)  femous  over  all  Aaa 
that  there  were  sdU  extant  some  Thessa- 
lian  rtatues  erected  to  the  honour  of  their 
best  dancers;  and  that  he  wondered  how  his 
brother  philosopher  could  declare  himself 
agahist  the  opinions  of  those  two  persons, 
whom  he  pn>fessed  so  much  to  admire. 
Homer  and  Hesiod;  the  latter  of  which 
compares  valour  and  dancing  together,  and 
says,  that  *the  gods  have  bestowed  forti- 
tude on  some  men,  and  on  others  a  dispoa- 
tion  for  dancing.  * 

Lastly,  he  puts  him  in  mind  that  So- 
crates, (who,  m  the  hidgment  of  ApoUo, 
was  the  wisest  of  men)  was  not  only  a  pro- 
fessed admirer  of  this  exercise  in  others,  but 
learned  it  himself  when  he  was  an  old  man. 

The  morose  philosopher  is  so  much  af- 
fected hv  these  and  some  other  authorities, 
that  he  oecomes  a  convert  to  his  friend,  and 
desires  he  would  take  him  with  him  when 
he  went  to  his  next  balL 

I  love  to  shelter  myself  under  the  exam- 
ples of  great  men;  and,  I  think,  I  have 
sofficienuy  showed  that  it  is  not  below  the 
dignity  of  these  my  speculations  to  take  no- 
tice or  the  foiUowmg  letter,  which,  I  sup- 
pose, is  sent  me  by  some  substantial  trades- 
man about  ^Change. 

*SiR,— I  am  a  man  in  vears,  and  b]^  an 
honest  industry  in  the  world  have  acquired 
enough  to  give  my  children  a  liberal  edu- 
cation, though  I  was  an  utter  stranger  to 
it  myselE  My  eldest  daughter,  a  girl  of 
axteen,  has  for  some  time  been  under  the 
tmtion  of  Monsieur  Rigadoon,  a  dancing- 
marter  in  the  city;  and  I  was  prevail^ 
upon  by  her  and  her  mother  to  go  last  night 
to  one  of  his  balls.  I  must  own  to  you,  sir, 
that  having  never  been  to  any  such  place 
before,  I  was  very  much  pletCsed  and  sur- 
piised  with  that  ^u*t  of  his  entertainment 
which  he  called  French  dancing.  There 
were  several  young  men  and  women,  whose 
limbs  seemed  to  have  no  other  motion  but 
purely  what  the  music  gave  them.  After 
this  part  was  over,  they  began  a  diver- 
non  which  they  call  country  dandng,  and 
wherein  there  were  also  some  things  not  dis- 
agreeable, and  (Uvers  emblematic^  figures, 
oompoaed,  as  I  guess,  by  wise  men,  for  the 
inatmctaon  of  youth. 


'Among  the  rest,  I  observed  one,  which 
I  think  ttey  call  ««Hunt  the  Squirrel,"  in 
which  while  the  woman  flies  the  man  pur- 
sues her;  but  as  soon  as  she  turns,  he  runs 
away,  and  she  is  obliged  to  follow. 

'The  moral  of  this  dance  does,  I  think, 
very  aptiy  recommend  modesty  and  discre- 
tion to  the  female  8ex« 

'  But  as  the  best  institutions  are  liable  to 
corruptions,  so,  sir,  I  must  acquaint  you, 
that  very  great  abuses  are  crept  into  this 
entertainment  I  was  amazed  to  see  my 
girl  handed  by,  and  handing,  youngiellows 
with  so  much  familiarit}^;  and  I  could  not 
have  thought  it  had  been  in  the  child.  They 
very  often  made  use  of  a  most  impudent 
and  lascivious  step,  called  "Setting,'' which 
I  know  not  how  to  describe  to  you,  but  by 
telling  you  that  it  is  the  very  reverse  ci 
"bacK  to  back."  At  last  an  impudent 
young  dc^  bid  the  fiddlers  play  a  dance 
called  "Moll  Pately,"  and  after  having 
made  two  or  three  capers,  ran  to  his  part- 
ner, locked  his  arm  m  hers,  and  wlusked 
her  round  cleveriy  above  ground  in  such  a 
manner,  that  I,  who  sat  upon  one  of  the 
lowest  benches,  saw  further  above  her  shoe 
than  I  can  think  fit  to  acquaint  you  with« 
I  could  no  longer  endure  tnese  enormities: 
wherefore,  just  as  my  girl  was  going  to  be 
made  a  whirling,  I  ran  in,  seisied  on  the 
child,  and  earned  her  hom^ 

'  Sir,  I  am  not  yet  old  enough  to  be  a  fool. 
I  suppose  this  diversion  might  at  first  be 
invented  to  keep  a  good  understanding  be- 
tween young[  men  and  women,  and  so  £ar 
I  am  not  a^amst  it;  but  I  shall  never  allow 
of  these  thmgs.  I  know  not  what  you  will 
say  to  this  case  at  present,  but  am  sore, 
had  3rou  been  with  me,  you  would  have 
seen  matter  of  great  speculation. 

•  I  am  yours,  &c.* 

I  must  confess  I  am  afraid  that  my  cor- 
respondent had  too  much  reason  to  be  a 
little  out  of  humour  at  the  treatment  of  his 
daughter,  but  I  conclude  that  he  would 
have  been  much  more  so,  had  he  seen  one 
of  those  kissing  dances,  in  which,  "Will  Ho- 
neycomb assures  me,  thev  are  oblifl;ed  to 
dwell  almost  a  minute  on  tne  fair  one^s  lips, 
or  they  will  be  too  quick  for  the  music,  and 
dance  quite  out  of  tune. 

I  am  not  able,  however,  to  give  my  final 
sentence  against  this  divernon;  and  am  of 
Mr.  Cowley's  opinion,  that  so  much  ci 
dancing,  at  least,  as  belongs  to  the  beha- 
viour and  a  handsome  carriage  of  the  body, 
is  extremely  useful,  if  not  absolutely  necea- 
sarv. 

We  generally  form  such  ideas  of  people 
at  first  sight,  as  we  are  hardly  ever  per- 
suaded to  lay  aside  afterwards:  for  this  rea- 
son, a  man  would  wish  to  have  nothing  dis- 
agreeable or  uncomely  in  his  approaches, 
and  to  be  able  to  enter  a  room  with  a  good 
grace. 

I  mieht  add,  that  a  moderate  knowledge 
in  the  uttie  rules  of  good-breeding,  gives  a 
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man  some  assurance,  and  makes  him  easy 
in  all  companies.  For  want  of  this,  I  have 
seen  a  professor  of  a  liberal  science  at  a 
loss  to  salute  a  lady;  and  a  most  excel- 
lent mathematician  not  able  to  determine 
whether  he  should  stand  or  sit  while  my 
lord  drank  to  him. 

It  is  the  proper  business  of  a  dancing- 
master  to  reig;u1ate  these  matters;  thoueh  I 
take  it  to  be  a  just  observation,  that  unless 
you  add  something  of  your  own  to  what 
these  fine  gentlemen  teach  yon,  and  which 
thev  ar*  wholly  ignorant  of  themselves,  you 
will  much  sooner  get  the  character  ot  an 
affected  fop,  than  of  a  well-bred  man. 

As  for  country  dancing,  it  must  indeed 
be  confessed  that  the  great  familiarities  be- 
tween the  two  sexes  on  this  occasion  may 
sometimes  produce  very  dangerous  conse- 
quences; and  I  have  often  thought  that  few 
ladies'  hearts  are  so  obdurate  as  not  to  be 
melted  by  the  charms  of  muac,  the  force 
of  motion,  and  a  handsome  young  fellow 
who  is  continually  playing  before  their 
eyes,  and  convincing  them  that  he  has  the 
perfect  use  of  all  his  limbs. 

But  as  this  kind  of  dance  is  the  particular 
invention  of  our  own  country,  ana  as  every 
one  is  more  or  less  a  proficient  in  it,  I  woul^ 
not  discountenance  it:  but  rather  suppose 
it  may  be  practised  innocently  by  others, 
as  well  as  myself,  who  am  often  pattner  to 
my  landlady's  eldest  daughter. 

POSTSCRIPT. 

Having  heard  a  good  character  of  the  col 
lecUon  ot  pictures  which  is  to  be  exposed 
to  sale  on  Friday  next;  and  concluding  from 
the  following  letter,  that  the  person  who 
collected  them  is  a  man  of  no  unelegant 
taste,  I  will  be  so  much  his  friend  as  to 
publish  it,  provided  the  reader  will  only 
look  upon  it  as  filling  up  the  place  oi  an 
advertisement: 

«  From  the  Three  Chairt,  in  the  PiazzoMy 
Covent  Garden, 

•May  16,  mi. 
*SiR, — As  ym  are  a  Spec^tor,  I  think 
we  who  make  it  our  business  to  exhibit  any 
thing  to  public  view,  ought  to  apply  our- 
selves to  you  for  your  approbation.  I  have 
travelled  Europe  to  fiimish  out  a  show  for 
you,  and  have  Drought  with  me  what  has 
teen  admired  in  every  country  through 
which  I  passed.  You  have  declared  m 
many  papers,  that  your  greatest  deUghts 
are  those  of  the  eye,  which  I  do  not  doubt 
but  I  shall  gratify  with  as  beautifol  objects 
as  yours  ever  beheld.  If  castles,  forests, 
ruins,  fine  women,  and  gracefol  men,  can 
please  you,  I  dare  promise  you  much  satis- 
nction,  if  you  will  appear  at  my  auction 
on  Friday  next  A  sight  is,  I  suppose,  as 
gratefiil  to  a  Spectator  as  a  treat  to  another 
person,  and  therefore  I  hope  you  will  par- 
don this  invitation  from,  sir, 

« Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

X,  •  J.  GRAHAM.' 


Na  6S.]      Friday,  May  18,  iriL 

N<M  duo  turba  mmus OtU,  MM.  i.  3S5. 

We  two  are  a  multitade. 

One  would  think  that  the  larger  the 
company  is  in  which  we  are  eneaged,  the 
greater  variety  of  thoughts  ana  subjects 
wcwild  be  started  in  discourse;  but  instead 
of  this,  we  find  that  conversation  b  never 
so  mudi  straitened  and  confined  as  in  nu- 
merous assemblies.  When  a  multitude  meet 
toeether  on  any  subject  of  discourse,  their 
debates  are  taken  up  chiefly  with  forma 
and  general  positions;  nay,  if  we  come  into 
a  more  contracted  assembly  of  men  and 
women,  the  talk  generally  runs  upon  the 
weather,  fashions,  news,  and  the  like  pub- 
lic topic^  In  proportion  as  conversatioii 
gets  into  clubs  and  knots  of  friends,  it  de- 
scends into  particulars,  and  grows  more 
free  and  communicative;  but  the  most  open, 
instructive,  and  unreserved  discourse,  is  that 
which  passes  between  two  persons  who  are 
familiar  and  intimate  friends.  On  these  oc- 
casions a  man  gives  a  loose  to  every  passion 
and  every  thought  that  is  uppermost,  dis- 
covers his  most  retired  opinions  of  persons 
and  things,  tries  the  beauty  and  strength  of 
his  sentiments^  and  exposes  his  whole  soul 
to  the  examination  of  his  friend. 

TuUv  was  the  first  who  observed,  that 
friendship  improves  happiness  and  abates 
misery^  by  the  doubline  of  our  joy,  and  di- 
viding of  our  grief;  a  thought  m  which  he 
hath  been  followed  by  aU  the  essayers  upon 
friendship,  that  have  written  since  his  time. 
Sir  Francis  Bacon  has  finely  described 
other  advantages,  or,  as  he  calls  them, 
fruits  of  friendship;  and,  indeed,  there  is 
no  subject  of  morality  which  has  been  bet- 
ter handled  and  more  exhausted  than  this. 
Among  the  several  fine  things  which  have 
been  spoken  of  it,  I  shall  beg  leave  to  quote 
some  out  of  a  very  ancient  author,  wnose 
book  would  be  regarded  by  our  modem 
wits  as  one  of  the  most  shining  tracts  of  mo- 
rality that  is  extant,  if  it  appeared  under 
the  name  of  a  Confocius,  or  ot  any  celebrated- 
Grecian  philosopher:  I  mea^  the  little 
apocryphal  treatise,  entitled  The  Wisdom 
ot  the  Son  of  Sirach.  How  finely  has  he  de- 
scribed the  art  of  making  friends,  by  an 
obliging  and  affable  behaviour!  and  laid 
down  that  precept  which  a  late  excellent 
author  has  delivered  as  his  own.  That  we 
should  have  many  well-wishers,  but  few 
friends.  <  Sweet  language  will  multiply 
friends;  and  a  fair  speaking  tongue  will  in- 
crease kind  greetings.  Be  in  peace  with 
many,  nevertheless,  nave  but  one  counsel- 
lor of  a  thousand.'*  With  what  prudence 
does  he  caution  us  in  the  choice  of  our 
friends!  And  with  what  strokes  of  nature 
(I  could  almost  sajr  of  humour)  has  he  de- 
scribed the  behaviour  of  a  treacherous  and 
self  interested  friend  !  *  If  thou  wouldest 
get  a  friend,  prove  him  first,  and  be  not 
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hasty  to  credit  him:  for  tome  man  ts  a 
friend  for  his  own  occasion,  and  will  not 
abide  in  the  day  of  thy  tnmble.  And  there 
is  a  Mend  who  being  turned  to  enmity  and 
strile,  will  discover  my  reproach.'  Again, 
' Some  friend  is  a  compamon  at  the'  table, 
and  will  not  continue  in  the  day  of  thy  af- 
fliction: but  in  thy  prosperity  he  will  be  as 
thyself,  and  will  be  bold  over  thy  servants. 
If  thou  be  brought  low  he  will  be  against 
^ee,  and  hide  himself  from  thy  face.'* 
What  can  be  more  strong  and  pointed  than 
the  following  verse?  "Separate  thyself 
from  thine  enemies,  uid  take  heed  ot  ^hy 
friesids.'  In  the  next  words  he  particular- 
izes one  of  those  fruits  of  friendship  which 
is  described  at  leng;|di  bv  the  two  famous 
author^  above-mentionea,  and  ffidls  into  a 
general  eulogium  of  Mendship,  which  is 
▼cry  ^just  as  wdl  as  very  sublime.  •  A  faith- 
ful fnend  is  a  strong  aefmce;  and  he  that 
hath  found  such  a  one  hath  found  a  trea- 
sure. Nothing  doth  countervail  a  faithful 
friend,  and  his  excellency  is  invaluable.  A 
faithful  friend  is  the  medicine  of  life;  and 
they  that  fear  the  Lord  shall  find  him. 
Whoso  feareth^e  Lord  shall  direct  his 
friendship  aright;  for  as  he  is,  so  shall  his 
neighbour  (that  is,  his  friend)  be  alsa  'f  I 
do  not  remember  to  have  met  with  any 
saying  that  has  ]4eased  me  more  than  that 
of  a  mend's  being  tl\e  medicine  of  life,  to 
express  the  efficacy  of  friendship  in  heal- 
ing the  pains  and  anguish  which  naturally 
cleave  to  our  existence  in  this  world;  and 
am  wonderfuHy  pleased  with  the  turn  in 
the  last  sentence,  that  a  virtuous  man  shall 
as  a  blessim;  meet  with  a  friend  who  is  as 
virtuous  as  fimself.  There  is  another  saying 
in  the  same  author,  which  would  have 'been 
very  much  admired  in  a  heathen  writer: 
'Forsake  not  an  dd  ^end,  for  the  new  is 
not  comparable  to  him;  a  new  fHend  is  as 
new  wine;  when  it  is  old  thou  shah  drink 
it  with  pleasure.'^  With  what  strength  of 
alhidon,  and  force  of  thought  has  he  de- 
scribed the  breaches  and  violations  of 
friendship? — *  Whoso  casteth  a  Stone  at 
the  birds  frayeth  them  away;  and  he  that 
upbraideth  his  friend,  breaketh  friendship. 
Though  thou  drawest  a  sword  at  a  friend, 
jret  despair  not,  for  there  may  be  a  return- 
ing to  favour.  If  thou  hast  opened  thy 
mouth  against  thy  friend,  fear  not,  for  there 
may  be  a  reconciliation;  except  for  up- 
breidtttg,  or  pride,  or  disclosing  of  secrets, 
or  a  treacherous  wound ;  for,  for  these 
things  erety  friend  will  depart 'f  We  may 
observe  in  this  and  several  other  precepts 
in  tlus  author,  those  little  familiar  mstances 
and  fllostrations  which  are  so* much  ad- 
mired in  the  moral  writings  of  Horace  and 
Epictetus.  There  are  very  beautiful  in- 
stances of  this  nature  in  the  following  pas- 
sages, which  arc  likewise  written  iip(Hi  the 
same  subject:   •  Whoso  discovereth  secrets 
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loseth  his  credit,  and  shall  never  ind  a 
friend  to  his  mind.  Love  thy  friend,  and 
be  faithful  unto  him;  but  if  thou  bewrayeth 
his  secrets,  follow  no  more  after  him;  for  as 
a  man  hath  destroyed  his  enemy,  so  hast 
thou  lost  the  love  of  thy  friend;  as  one  that 
letteth  a  bird  go  out  of  his  hemd,  so  hast 
thou  let  thy  friend  go,  and  shall  not  get  him 
again:  follow  after  Inm  no  more,  mr  he  is 
too  for  off;  he  is  as  a  roe  escaped  out  of  the 
snare.  As  for  a  wound  it  may  be  bound  up, 
and  after  revUine  there  may  be  a  recon- 
ciliation; but  he  ^^  bewrayeth  secrets,  is 
without  hope.*ll 

Among  the  several  qualifications  of  a 
gpod  friend,  this  wise  man  has  verv  justly 
singled  out  constsmcy  and  faithfulnesa  as 
the  principal:  to  these,  6ther8  have  added 
virtue,  knowledge,  cUscretion,  equality  in 
age  and  fortune,  and  as  Cicero  calls  it,  Jib^ 
rum  comiloB,  'a  pleasantness  of  temper.' 
If  I  were  to  give  my  o^nion  upon  sucn  an 
exhausted  subject,  I  should  jcnn  to  these 
other  qualifications,  a  certain  equability  or 
evenness  of  behaviour.  A  man  often  con- 
tracts a  friendship  with  one  whom  peiiiaps 
he  does  not  find  out  till  alter  a  year's  con- 
versation; when  on  a  sudden  some  latent 
ill-humour  breaks  out  upon  him,  which  he 
never  disioovered  or  suspected  at  his  first 
entering  into  an  intimacy  with  him.  There 
are  several  persons  who  in  some  certain 
periods  of  their  lives  are  inexpresribly 
agreeable,  and  in  others  as  odious  and  dc^- 
testiMe.  Martial  has  eiven  us  a  very 
pretty  picture  of  one  of  this  species  in  the 
following  epigram: 

DifflcUi0,  fkcilii,  Jaeundus,  aeerbofl  es  idem, 
Nee  tecuin  poMum  Yiyere,  nee  siae  fe.— .^^.  xii.  47. 
In  all  thf  humoan,  whetker  grave  or  nellow, 
Tbou*n  adch  a  touchy,  te*ty,  pleasant  fellow ; 
Hast  ao  naeh  wit,  and  mirth,  and  spleen  about  tkee, 
Tbeie  is  no  living  with  thee,  nor  without  thee. 

It  is  very  unlucky  for  a  man  to  be  entan- 
gled in  a  friendship  ¥rith  one,  who,  by  these 
changes  and  vicissitudes  of  humour,  is  some- 
times amiable,  and  sometimes  odious;  and 
as  most  men  are  at  sometimes  in  an  admi- 
rable frame  and  disposition  of  mind,  it  should 
be  one  of  the  greatest  tasks  of  wisdom  to 
keep  ourselves  well  when  we  are  so,  and 
never  to  go  out  of  that  which  is  the  agree- 
able part  of  our  character.  C, 


Na  69.]    Saturday,  May  19,  1711. 

Hie  segetea,  illic  veniunt  felicius  uw ; 
Arborei  fcetus  alibi,  atque  injusea  virDscnnt 
Gramina.    Nonne  vides,  croceoe  ut  Tmotae  odons, 
India  mittit  ebor,  moUes  sua  thura  Sabei  ? 
At  Chalybes  nudi  Ibmim,  viro«aque  Pontus 
Castorea,  Etisdum  palmas  Bpirus  equaruin  ?    * 
Oontinuo  has  leges,  ntemaque  ftsdera  oertis 

Imposuit  namra  locis Vtrf,  Qtvrg.  i.  54. 

This  ground  with  fiaechus,  that  with  Ceres  iniu ; 
The  other  loads  the  trees  with  happy  fruits ; 
A  fourth  with  grass,  unbidden,  decks  the  ground  \ 
Thus  Tniolus  is  with  yellow  salfVon  crown'd: 
India  blaek  ebon  and  white  jr'ry  bears ; 
And  soft  Idume  weeps  her  od'rous  te^us : 
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Thm  PtmXw  leiMls  ker  bc«ver  tttmm  from  fki ; 
And  naked  Spaniards  temper  stefil  for  war. 
Epirus  for  th'  Elean  chariot  breeds 
(In  hopes  of  palms)  a  race  of  ruoniaf  Meads. 
Thia  is  th*  ongiaaJ  eontraet ;  these  the  lawa 
Imposed  by  nature,  and  by  aature's  cauae.—Drytfm. 

These  is  no  place  in  the  town  which  I 
so  much  love  to  frequent  as  the  Royal  Ex- 
^ange.  It  gives  me  a  secret  satisfaction* 
and  in  some  measure  gratifies  my  vanity,  as 
I  am  an  Englishman,  to  see  so  ridi  an  as- 
sembly of  countrymen  imd  foreigners,  con- 
sulting together  upon  the  private  business 
of  mimkind,  and  making  this  metropolis  a 
kind  of  emporium  for  the  whole  eaxth.  I 
must  confess  I  look  upon  high  Chanee  to  be 
a  great  council,  in  which  all  considerable 
natiODsliave  their  representatives.  Factors 
in  the  trading  world  are  what  ambassadors 
are  in  the  pcfilic  world;  they  negotiate  af- 
fairs, conclude  treaties,  and  maintain  a  good 
correspondence  between  those  wealthy  so- 
ciedes  of  men  that  are  divided  from  one 
another  by  seas  and  oceans,  or  live  on  the 
different  extremities  of  a  continent  I  have 
often  been  pleased  to  hear  disputes  adjusted 
betweoi  an  inhabitant  of  Ji^an  and  an  al- 
derman of  London,  or  to  see  asubject  of  the 
Great  Mogul  entering  into  a  lea^e  with 
one  of  the  Czar  of  Muscovy.  I  am  mfinitel^ 
delighted  fai  mixing  with  these  several  mi- 
nisters of  commerce,  as  tbcy  are  distin- 
guished by  theif  different  walks  and  differ- 
ent langiuiges.  Sometimes  I  am  jostled 
among  a  body  of  Armenians;  sopietimes  I 
am  lost  in  a  crowd  of  Jews;  and  sometimes 
m^e  one  in  a  group  of  Dutchmen.  I  am 
a  Dane,  Swede,  or  Frenchman,  at  different 
times;  or  rather  fancy  myself  like  the  old 
philosopher,  who  upon  being  asked  what 
countryman  he  was,  replied,  that  he  was  a 
citizen  of  the  world. 

Though  I  very  frequently  visit  this  busy 
multitude  of  people,  I  am  known  to  nobody 
there  but  my  friend  Sir  Andrew,  who  often 
smiles  upon  me  as  he  sees  me  bustline;  in 
the  crowd,  but  at  the  same  time  c6nn]ves 
at  my  presence  without  taking  further  no- 
tice of  me.  There  is  indeed  a  merchant  of 
Egypt,  who  just  knows  me  by  sight,  having 
f^meriy  remitted  me  some  monev  to  Grand 
Cairo:  but  as  I  am  not  versed  in  tne  modem 
Coptic,  our  conferences  go  no  further  than 
a  bow  and  a  grimace. 

This  gnuid  scene  of  business  gives  me  an 
infinite  variety  of  sdid  and  substantial  en- 
tertainments. As  I  am  a  great  lover  of 
mankind,  my  heart  natiurally  overflows  with 
pleasure  at  the  aght  of  a  proq>erGU8  and 
BSLfff  multitude,  insomuch  that  at  many 
puDlic  scdemnities  I  cannot  forbear  express- 
ing my  joy^ith  tears  that  have  stolen  down 
my  chedu.  For  tlus  reason  I  am  wonder- 
fully delighted  to  see  such  a  body  of  men 
thnving  in  their  own  private  fortunes,  and 
at  the  same  time  promoting  the  public 
stock;  or,  in  other  words,  raicong  estates 
for  thdr  own  families,  by  brinnng  into 
their  country  whatever  is  wantmg,  and 
canying  out  of  it  whatever  is  superfluous. 


Nature  seems  to  have  taken  a  particular 
care  to  disseminate  her  blessings  among  the 
different  regions  of  the  world,  with  an  eye 
to  this  mutual  intercourse  and  traffic  among 
man^d,  that  the  natives  of  the  several 
parts  of  ^e  globe  might  have  a  kind  of  de- 
pendence upon  one  another,  and  be  united 
together  by  their  common  interest  Almost 
every  degree  produces  something  peculiar 
to  it  The  food  often  grows  in  one  country, 
and  the  sauce  in  another.  The  fruits  of 
Portunl  are  corrected  by  the  products  rf 
Barbadoes,  and  the  infusion  of  a  China 
plaat  is  sweetened  with  the  pith  of  an  In- 
dian tane.  The  Philippine  islands  give  a 
flavour  to  the  Eur(»)ean  dowIs.  The  single 
dress  of  a  woman  ofquality  is  rflen  thepro- 
ducts  dp  a  hundred  climates.  Themuff^and 
the  fan  come  together  from  the  different 
ends  of  the  earth.  The  scarf  is  sent  from 
Uie  torrid  zone,  and  the  tippet  from  beneath 
the  pole.  The  brocade  petticoat  rises  out 
of  the  mines  of  Peru,  and  tne  diamond  neck- 
lace out  of  the  bowels  of  Indostan. 

If  we  consider  our  own  countrv  in  its  na- 
tural prospect,  without  any  of  tne  benefits 
and  advantages  of  commerce,  what  a  bar- 
ren uncomfortable  spot  of  earth  ^alls  to  our 
share!  Natural  historians  tell  us,  that  no 
fruit  grows  originally  among^  ns,  besides 
hips  and  haws,  acorns  and  pig-nuts,  with 
other  delicacies  of  the  like  nature;  that  our 
climate  of  itself^  and  without  the  assistance 
of  art,  can  make  no  &rther  advances  to- 
wards a  plum,  than  to  a  sloe,  and  carries 
an  apple  to  no  greater  perfection  than  a 
crab;  that  our  melons,  our  peaches^  our 
figs,  our  apricots,  and  cherries,  are  stran- 
gers among  us,  imported  in  different  ages, 
and  naturalized  in  our  English  gardens;  and 
that  they  would  all  degenerate  and  fall  away 
into  the  trash  of  our  own  country,  if  they 
were  whdly  neglected  by  the  planter,  and 
lefl  to  the  mercy  of  our  sun  and  soil.  Nor 
has  traffic  more  enriched  our  vegetable 
world,  than  it  has  improved  the  whole. ficice 
of  nature  among  us.  Our  ships  are  laden 
with  the  harvest  of  every  climate.  Our 
tables  are  stored  with  slices,  and  oils,  and 
wines.  Our  rooms  are  filled  with  pyramids 
of  China,  and  adorned  with  the  workman- 
ship of  Japan.  Our  morning's  draught 
comes  to  us  from  the  remotest  comers  of 
the  earth.  We  repair  our  bodies  by  the 
drugs  of  America,  uid  repose  ourselves  un- 
der ui^an  canopies.  Mv  friend  Sir  An- 
drew, calls  the  vineyards  of  France  our 
gardens;  the  spice-islands,  our  hot-beds; 
the  Pernans,  our  silk-weavers,  and  the 
Chinese,  our  potters.  Nature  indeed  fur- 
nishes us  with  the  bare  necessaries  of  life» 
but  traffic  gives  us  a  great  variety  of  what 
is  useful,  and  at  the  same  time  supplies  us 
with  every  thing  that  is  convenient  and  or- 
namental. Nor  is  it  the  least  part  of  this 
our  happiness,  that  whHst  we  enjoy  the  re- 
motest products  of  the  north  and  scuth,  we 
are  free  from  those  extremities  of  weather 
which  give  them  birth;  that  our  eyes  are 
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icfreshed  with  the  green  fields  of  Btitam, 
at  the  same  thne  that  our  palates  are  feasted 
with  fhiits  that  rise  between  the  trqncs. 

For  these  reasons  there  are  not  more  use* 
fill  members  in  a  commonwealth  than  mer- 
chants. They  kait  mankind  together  in  a 
motoal  Intercourse  of  good  offices,  distri- 
bute the  gifts  of  nature,  find  woiiL  for  the 
poor,  add  wealth  to  the  rich,  and  magni* 
ncence  to  the  great  Our  English  mer- 
chant convjcrts  ttt  tin  of  his  own  country 
mto  gold,  and  exchanges  its  wool  for  rubies. 
The  Mahometans  are  clothed  in  our  Bri- 
tish manufacture,  and  the  inhabitants  Of  the 
froeen  xone  wanned  with  the  fleeces  of  our 
sheep. 

when  I  have  been  upon  tiie  Change,  I 
have  often  fancied  one  of  our  old  kings 
standing  in  person,  where  is  represented  m 
effigy,  and  looking  down  upon  the  wealthy 
concourse  of  people  with  which  that  place 
is  every  dajr  nllea.  Ih  this  case,  how  would 
he  be  surprised  to  hear  all  the  languages  of 
Ettfope^okcninthislitdespotofhisformcy 
dnwininna,  and  to  see  so  many  private  men, 
who  in  bis  time  would  have  been  the  vas- 
sals of  some  powerful  baron,  negotiating 
like  princes  for  greater  sums  of  money  than 
were  formerhr  to  be  met  with  in  the  royal 
treasury!  Trade,  wi^ont  eidarDng'the 
Britiiii  territories,  has  given  us  a  Kind  of 
additional  empire.  It  has  multiplied  the 
number  of  the  rich,  made  our  landjed  estates 
infinitdy  more  valuable  than  they  were  for- 
merly, and  added  to  ^em  an  accession  of 
other  estates  as  valuable  as  the  lands  them- 
selves. C. 


Na  70.]    Mondap,  May  21,  1711. 

IktarAmi  Talgvfl  reetoin  videt 

B»r.Lib.{KBp.i.e3. 
BbmiIwii  tte  valfu-  let  and  Judge  ■right. 

Whev  I  travelled,  I  took  a  particular 
d^l^t  in  hearing  the  songs  and  ^bles  that 
are  come  from  father  to  son,  and  are  most 
in  vogue  among  the  common  people  of  the 
countries  through  which  I  passed ;  for  it  is 
impossible  that  any  thing  should  be  univer^ 
aally  tasted  and  approved  by  a  multitude, 
thoprii  they  are  only  the  rabble  of  a  nadon, 
whicn  hath  not  in  it  some  peculiar  aptness 
to  please  and  mtify  the  mind  of  man. 
Human  nature  is  the  same  in  all  reasona- 
ble creatures;  and  whatever  falls  in  with 
it,  w3l  meet  with  admirers  amongst  rea- 
ders of  all  qualities  and  conditions.  Mo- 
Mere,  as  we  are  told  by  Monsieur  Bcnleau, 
used  to  read  all  his  comedies  to  an  old  wo- 
man who  was  his  house-keeper,  as  she  sat 
with  him  at  her  work  by  the  chimney-cor- 
ner; and  could  foretel  the  success  of  his 
play  in  the  theatre,  fnxa  the  reception  it 
met  with  at  his  fire-side:  for  he  tells  us  the 
andieoce  always  followed  the  old  woman, 
and  never  failed  to  laudi  in  the  same  place. 

I  know  nothing  which  more  shows  the 
*  and  inherent  perfection  of  aim- 


plldtv  of  thought,  above  thatt  which  I  call 
the  Gothi6  manner  of  writing,  than  this— 
that  the  first  pleases  all  kinds  of  palates» 
and  the  latter  only  such  as  have  formed  to 
themsdves  a  wrong  artificial  taste  upon  litp 
tie  fanciful  authors  and  writers  of  epigrams. 
Homer,  Virgil,  cnr  Milton,  so  far  as  the  lan- 
guage of  their  poems  is  understood,  will 
please  a  reader  of  plain  common  sense,  who 
would  neither  reush  nor  comprehend  an 
epigram  of  Martial,  or  a  xx)em  of  Cowley; 
so,  on  the  contrary,  an  ordinary  sof^  or 
ballad,  that  is  the  delight  of  the  common 
people,  cannot  fiul  to  please  all  such  rea- 
ders as  are  not  unqualified  for  the  entertain- 
ment by  their  affectation  or  ignorance;  and 
the  reason  is  plain,  because  the  same  pdnt- 
ings  of  nature,  which  recommend  it  to  the 
most  ordinary  reader,  will  appear  beauti- 
ful to  the  most  refined. 

The  old  song  of  Chevy-Chase  is  the  fa- 
vourite ballad  of  the  common  people  of 
Enriand,  and  Ben  Jonson  used  to  s^y,  he 
had  rather  have  been  the  author  of  it  dian 
of  all  his  works.  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  in  his 
discourse  of  poetry,  speaks  of  it  in  the  f(d- 
lowing  words:  •  I  never  heard  the  old  song 
of  Percy  and  Douglas,  diat  I  found  not  my 
heart  more  moved  than  with  a  trumpet; 
arid  yet  it  is  sung  by  some  blind  crowder 
witii  no  rougher  voice  than  rude  stvle, 
which  being  so  evil  a])parelled  in  the  oust 
and  cobweb  of  that  uncivil  age,  what  woidd 
it  work  trinmied  in  the  gorgeous  eloquence 
of  Pindar?'  Fw  my  own  part,  I  am  so  pro- 
fessed an  admirer  of  this  antiquated  song, 
that  I  shall  give  my  reader  a  critique 
upon  it,  without  any  farther  apology  for  so 
doing.* 

The  greatest  modem  critics  hav^  laid  it 
down  as  arule,  that  an  heroic  poem  should  ' 
be  founded  upon  some  important  precept 
of  morality,  adapted  to  the  constitution  of 
the  country  in  which  the  poet  writes. 
Homer  and  Virgil  have  ftjrmed  their  plans 
in  this  view.  As  Greece  was  a  collection 
of  many  governments,  who  suffered  very 
much  among  themselves,  and  gave  the 
Persian  emperor,  who  was  their  common 
enemy,  many  advantages  over  them  by 
their  mutual  jealousies  and  animosities. 
Homer,  in  order  to  establish  among  them 
a  union  which  was  so  necessary  for  their 
safety,  grounds  his  poem  upon  the  discords 
of  the  several  Grecian  pnnces  who  were 
engaged  in  a  confederacy  against  an  Asiatic 
pnnce,  and  the  several  advantages  which 
the  enemy  gained  by  such  discords.  At  the 
time  the  poem  we  are  now  treating  of  was 
written,  the  dissensions  of  the  barcxis, 
who  were  then  so  many  petty  princes,  ran 
very  high,  whether  they  quarrelled  amone 
themselves,  or  with  their  neighbours,  ana 


*Mi.  Addiaon  wm  boi  aware  tbat  Um  old  MBf  to 
maeli  admired  by  Sir  Philip  Sidney  and  Ben  Jcuimq, 
waa  Bot  the  nme  aa  that  whkli  be  here  aoelefanCty 
erf  tidaea,  and  wbiehi  te  Dr.  Perey*s  ofrinion,  cannot  ke 
older  than  the  time  of  Elizabeth;  and  wat  purobabgr 
written  after  the  ealogium  of  Sir  PMlip  Sidney,  or  in 
eonaeqnanea  of  iL 
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prodaced  unspeakable  caUunilies  to  the 
countiy.  The  poet,  to  deter  men  from  such 
umiatural  contentions,  describes  a  bloody 
battle  and  dreadful  scene  of  death,  occa- 
sioned by  the  mutual  feuds  which  reigned 
in  the  mmilies  of  an  English  and  Scetch 
nobleman.  That  he  desi^ied  this  for  the 
instruction  of  his  poem,  we  may  learn 
from  his  four  last  lines,  m  which,  after  the 
example  of  the  modem  tragedians,  he 
draws  from  it  a  precept  for  the  benefit  of 
his  reebders: 

*  God  sato  the  king,  and  Men  the  land 

In  plenty,  Jojr,  and  peace; 
And  grant  heneeforth  tbat  foul  debate 

Twixt  noMemen  may  cease.* 

^c  next  point  observed  by  the  greatest 
heroic  poets,  hath  been  to  celebrate. per- 
sons wA  actions  which  do  honour  to  ui^r 
country:  thus  Virgil's  hero  was  the  founder 
of  Rome,  Homer's  a  prince  of  Greece;  and 
fbrthis  reason  Valerms  Flaccus,and  Sta- 
tiusy  who  were  both  Romans,  might  be 
justly  derided  for  having  chosen  the  exp^ 
ditioR  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  and  the  wars 
of  Thd>es,  for  the  subjects  of  their  e^ 
writings. 

The  poet  bdbre  us  has  not  only  found 
out  an  hero  in  his  own  country,  but  raises 
the  reputation  of  it  by  several  l>eautiful  in* 
ddoits.  The  English  are  the  first  who 
take  the  field,  and  the  last  ,who  ouit  it. 
The  £i^;li6h  bring  only  fifteen  hundred  to 
tiie  battle,  the  Scotch  two  thousand.  The 
Eng^  keep  the  field  with  fifty-thnse;  the 
Scotch  retire  with  fifty-five:  aU  the  rest  on 
each  side  beinic;  slain  in  battle.  But  the 
most  remarkable  circumstance  of  this  kind 
is  the  different  maimer  in  which  the  Scotch 
and  Eni^ish  kings  receive  the  news  of  this 
fight,  and  of  the  great  men's  deaths  who 
commanded  in  it:  * 

*  Thii  newB  wii  broQtlit  to  Idiaburgh, 
Where  8codand*i  tang  did  reigii, 

niat  brave  Earl  Donglaf  eaddBaly, 
Was  with  an  arrow  slain. 

*0  heavy  Mm,  kinf  James  did  say, 

Scotland  ean  witness  be, 
I  have  not  any  captain  more^ 

Of  such  aoeount  as  be. 


«Likt  tiding!  to  King  Hemy  c 

WltWn  as  short  a  space. 
That  Fttcy  of  Nerthufflberlaad 

Was  slain  at  Chevy-Chase. 

'  Now  God  be  with  him,  said  our  king, 

Bith  nwiU  no  better  be, 
I  trust  I  have  within  my  realm 

Five  hundred  good  as  he. 


*  Tet  Shan  not  fleot  nor  Scotland  say. 

Bat  I  wiU  venoeanoe  take. 
And  be  revenged  on  them  all 
For  brave  Lord  Percy's  sake. 

*  niii  vow  flill  well  the  king  perform'd 

After  on  Hnmbte-down, 
In  one  day  fifty  knights  ^pre  sUin, 
With  lords  of  gnat  renown. 

*  And  oTthe  rest  of  small  aeeount 

Did  many  thousands  die,*  Jtc 

At  the  same  time  that  our  poet  shows  a 
laudable  partiality  to  his  countrymen,  he 
represents  the  Scots  after  a  manner  not  un- 
becoming so  bold  and  brave  a  people. 


*  Barl  Douglas  on  a  milk-whlto  sleed. 
Most  like  a  baron  bold. 

Rode  (bremost  of  the  company. 
Whose  armour  shone  like  gold.* 

His  sentiments  and  actions  are  every  way 
suitsU>le  to  an  hero.  One  of  us  two,  says 
he,  must  die.  1  am  to  earl  as  well  as 
vourself,  so  that  you  can  have  no  pretenwi 
for  refiifflng  the  combat:  however,  says  he, 
it  is  pity,  and  indeed  would  be  a  an,  that 
so  many  innocent  men  should  perish  for  oar 
sakes;  rather  let  you  and  I  end  our  quarrel 
in  single  fight: 

*  Ere  thus  I  win  out-braved  be. 

One  of  ui  two  shall  die ; 
I  know  thee  well,  an  earl  thou  art^ 
Lord  Percy,  so  am  L 

*  But  trust  me,  Percy,  pity  it  were, 

And  great  oflbnce,  to  kill 
Any  of  these  our  harmless  men, 
rot  they  have  done  no  in. 

*  Let  thou  andlthe  battle  try. 

And  set  our  men  aside; 
Accursed  be  he.  Lord  Percy  said, 
By  whom  it  is  denyU* 

.  When  these  brave  men  had  distinguish- 
ed themselves  in  the  battle,  and  in  rine^ 
combat  with  each  other,  in  the  midst  ot  a 
generous  parley,  full  of  heroic  sentimentB^ 
the  Scotch  eart  falls;  and  with  his  dying 
words  encourages  his  men  to  revenge  his 
death,  representing  to  them,  as  the  most 
bitter  circumstance  of  it,  that  hisrival  saw 
him  fall: 

*  With  that  there  came  an  arrow  keen 

Out  of  an  English  bow. 
Which  struck  Earl  Douglas  to  the  heart 
A  decf  and  deadly  blow. 

*  Who  never  spoke  more  words  than  thcM, 

Fight  on  my  merry-men  all. 
For  wtnr,  my  lift  is  at  an  end. 
Lord  Percy  sees  my  fall.* 

Merry-men  in  the  language  d  those  thnet, 
is  no  more  than  a  cheerful  word  for  com- 
panions and  fellow-soldiers.  A  passage  in 
the  eleventh  book  of  Virgil's  J^&d  is  very- 
much  to  be  admired,  where  Camilla,  in 
her  last  agoides,  instead  of  weeping  over 
the  wound  she  had  received,  as  one  migiht 
have  expected  from  a  warrior  of  her  sex, 
conaders  only  (like  the  ^ero  of  whom  we 
are  now  speaking)  how  the  battle  should 
be  continued  after  her  death: 

Turn  sic  expirans  Aceam  ex  cqnalibus  uaam 
Alloqultur ;  fida  ante  alias  quie  sola  Cammilhe. 
Quteum  partiri  euras;  atqne  bno  ita  fbturt 
Hacteaus,  Aoca  soror,  potui :  mmc  vulnus  acesbana 
ConScit,  et  tenebris  nigiescunt  omnia  drcum : 
Effhge,  et  hac  Tumo  mandau  noviasima  peribr; 
Suooedat  pugn» ;  Trojanosque  afceat  urbe : 

Janqne  vale.- •»!•  «*  ^"' 

A  gathering  mist  o*erelouds  her  cbeerfol  eyei; 
And  ftom  her  cheeks  the  rosy  colour  fliea. 
Then  turns  to  her,  whom  of  her  Ibmale  train, 
She  trusted  most,  and  thus  she  speaks  with  pain : 
Aeca.  *tis  pastl  he  swims  before  my  sight. 
Inexorable  d^th ;  and  claims  his  right. 
Bear  my  last  words  to  Tumus ;  fly  with  speed. 
And  bid  him  timely  to  my  charge  succeed. 
Repel  the  Trojans,  and  the  town  relieve  • 
Farewan.  Drfitm. 

Tumus  did  not  die  in  so  herc^c  a  man- 
ner ;  though  our  poet  seems  to  have  had 
his  eye  upon  Tuimis's  speech  in  the  last 
rewc:. 
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« Lori  Vwef  Mef  ay  ft!.* 

^Vieteti,  et  ▼ktan  teadete  palmai 

AwoafiYidm Jb».  zii.  991. 

Tin  LMiui  ehicft  havs  mn  me  beg  my  lift. 

Eari  Percy's  lamentation  over  his  enemy 
to  generous,  beautiful,  and  passionate:  I 
nust  only  caution  the  reader  not  to  let  the 
ihDpUci^  of  the  style,  which  one  may  well 
pardon  m  so  old  a  poet,  prejudice  him 
agmnst  the  greatness  of  the  thought: 

'Then  lemriiif  life.  Earl  Percy  took 

The  dead  man  1^  the  hand. 
And  eaid.  Bart  Dovf  las,  fior  thy  lift 

WooU  I  have  kMt  my  land. 

*OChfiit,  my  very  heart  doth  Uead  . 

With Mirroir  for  thy  sake: 
For  ■ore  a  more  renowned  knif  ht 

WichBaoe  did  nerer  Uke.* - 

The  beautiful  line,  *  Taking  the  dead  man 
by  the  hand,'  will  put  the  reader  in  mind 
Of  .^neas's  behaviour  toward  Lausus,  whom 
he  himself  had  slain  as  he  came  to  the  res- 
cue of  his  aged  father: 

At  mo  at  ▼altnm  Tidit  morientif,  et  ora, 
Ora  modia  Anchisiadea  pallentia  miris ; 
fagpiBBiit,  Biaerans  graviter,  deztramqoa  telaodit. 

•Vii.x.898. 

The  piooa  firinee  bdield  yoQBf  Laoana  dead; 

Be  ffBBT^  ha  wept,  then  graap'd  hia  hand,  and  aaid, 

I  shall  lake  another  opportunity  tcf  con- 
ader  the  odier  parts  of  this  old  song.    C. 


Na  71.]     Tue9day,  May  22, 1711. 

flDftteKioMHamor.   OaWLBp.iT.lli 

Love  hade  tee  wriie. 

The  entire  conquest  of  our  pasaons  is 
•o  difficult  a  work,  that  they  who  despair 
of  it  should  think  of  aless  difficult  task, 
and  only  attempt  to  re^;ulate  titiem.  But 
there  is  a  third  thing  which  may  contribute 
not  only  to  the  ease,  but  also  to  the  plea- 
sure of  our  fife;  and  that  is  refining  our  pas- 
nons  to  a  greater  elegance  than  we  receive 
Chem  from  nature.  "When  the  passion  is 
knre,  this  work  is  performed  in  innocent, 
though  rude  gnd  uncultivated  minds,  by 
tbe  mere  force  and  ^gnity  of  the  object 
There  are  forms  which  naturally  create 
respect  in  the  beholders,  and  at  once  in- 
flame and  chastise  the  imagination.  Sirch 
an  impression  as  this  pyes  an  immediate 
ambition  to  deserve,  m  order  to  please. 
Tlus  cause  and  effect  are  beautifully  de- 
CTibed  by  Mr.  Dryden  in  the  fable  dt  Cy- 
moDandlphigenia.  After  he  has  repre- 
sented Cymon  so  stupid,  that 

'  He  wfaialled  aa  he  went  ftr  want  of  thoof  he  ,•* 

he  makes  him  fall  into  the  following  scene, 
and  shows  its  influence  upon  him  so  excel- 
lentiy,  that  it  appears  as  natural  as  won- 
derful: 

*  It  hanpeii^d  on  a  8aiamer*B  holiday. 
That  to  the  greenwood -ahade  he  took  hie  way; 
Hia^iiart«r-atafl;  which  ha  could  ne'er  ftwaaka, 
■■«  talf  hdbn.  «ad  telf  hchiad  Ua  btck. 


HatmdC'dalMff.iittknowinfwhathaaoaflht,  ' 
And  whlatled  at  he  went  for  want  of  thought. 

^By  ehanee  conducted,  or  by  thirat  conatraln'd. 
The  deep  reoeeaea  of  tbe  grove  he  gained ; 
Where  in  a  plain,  defended  by  tbe  wood. 
Crept  through  the  matted  gram  a  chrystal  flood. 
By  which  an  alabaster  fountain  stood  : 
And  on  the  margin  of  the  fount  was  laid 
(Attended  byber  slaves)  a  sleeping  maid. 
Like  Dian  tffid  her  nymphs,  when  tir*d  with  spoA, 
To  rest  by  oool  Eurotas  they  resort; 
The  dame  herself  tbe  goddess  well  ezpveaa'd. 
Not  mora  distinguishM  by  her  purple  vast. 
Than  by  tbe  charming  features  orner  fkoe, 
And  e*en  in  dumber  a  superior  grace: 
Her  oomely  Bmbs  compo^d  with  deeent  cart, 
Her  body  shaded  with  a  shgbt  cymar ; 
Her  bosom  to  the  view  was  only  bare : 
The  fhnning  wind  upon  her  bosom  blows ; 
To  meet  the  founing  wind  bar  bosom  roae ; 
Tke  fhnning  wind  and  purling  streaasa  aontiiia  har 
repoae. 

*  The  fool  of  nature  stood  with  stupid  eyes. 
And  gaping  mouth  that  teatity'd  surprise ; 
Fix*d  on  her  flioe,  nor  eo«ld  remove  his  sight. 
New  aa  he  was  to  love,  and  novice  in  delight: 
Long  mute  he  stood,  and  leaning  on  his  staff. 
His  wonder  witnessed  with  an  Idiot  laugh ; 
Then  would  have  spoke,  but  by  bis  glimmering  aeaat 
First  found  his  want  of  words,  and  foar'd  oflbnce: 
Doubted  fty  what  he  was  he  should  be  known, 
By  his  down-accent  and  his  eonntry-tona.'  - 

But  lest  this  fine  description  should  be 
excepted  aganist,  as  the  creation  of  that 
great  master  Mr.  Drvden,  and  not  an  ac- 
count of  what  has  really  ever  happened  in 
the  worid,  I  shall  give  you,  verbiatim,  the 
epistle  of  an  enamoured  footman  in  the 
country  to  his  mistress.  Their  surnames 
shall  not  be  inserted,  because  their  passiona 
demand  a  greater  respect  than  is  due  to 
their  quality.  James  is  servant  in  a  great 
family,  and  Elizabeth  wuts  upon  ^e 
dauehterof  one  as  numerous,  some  miles 
off  her  lover.  Jame^  before  he  beheld 
Betty,  was  vidn  of  his  strength,  a  rough 
wrestler,  and  quarrelsome  cudeel-player; 
Betty  a  public  dancer  at  May-pK)les,  a  romp 
at  stool-ball:  he  always  following  idle  wo- 
men, she  playing  among  the  peasant*:  he  a 
country  bully,  she  a  country  cocpiette.  But 
love  has  made  her  constantly  in  her  mis- 
tress's chamber,  where  the  young  lady 
gratifies  a  secret  pasrion  of  her  own,  by 
making  Betty  talk  of  James;  and  James  » 
become  a  constant  wdter  near  his  master^s 
apartment,  in  reading,  as  well,  as  he  can, 
romances.  I  cannot  learn  who  Molly  is, 
who  it  seems  walked  ten  miles  to  carry  the 
angry  message,  which  gave  occasion  to 
what  f[dlows: 

•May  14,iril. 

*Mt  DEAR  Bettt, — Remember  your 
bleeding  lover,  who  lies  bleeding  at  the 
wounds  Cupid  made  with  the  arrows  he 
borrowed  at  the  eyes  of  Venus,  which  is 
your  sweet  person. 

^  Nay  more,  with  the  token  you  sent  me 
for  my  love  and  service  offered  to  your 
sweet  person;  which  was  your  base  re- 
spects to  my  ill  conditions;  when,  alas! 
there  is  no  lU  conditions  in  me,  but  ^te 
contrary;  all  love,  and  purity,  espeaally 
to  your  sweet  person;  but  all  this  Ftake  as 
ajest 

'^But  the  sad  and  dismal  news  which 
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MoUy  lunxiglit  me  strnck  me  to  the  heart, 
whicn  was,  it  seems,  and  is,  your  ill  con- 
ditions for  my  love  and  re^sects  to  you. 

*  For  she  told  me,  if  I  came  forty  times 
to  you,  you  would  not  speak  with  me, 
which  words  I  am  sure  is  a  great  grief 
tome. 

*  Now,  my  dear,  if  I  may  not  he  permit- 
ted to  your  sweet  company,  and  to  have 
the  l^lppine8s  of  speaking  with  your  sweet 
person,  I  beg  the  favour  of  you  to  accept 
of  this  my  secret  mind  and  thoughts,  which 
hath  so  long  lodged  in  my  breast,  the  which 
if  you  do  not  accept,  I  blelieve  will  go  nigh 
to  break  mv  heart 

'  For,  inaeed,  my  dear,  I  love  you  above 
all  the  beauties  I  ever  saw  in  my  life. 

*The  young  gentleman,  and  my  master's 
daughter,  the  Londoner  that  is  come  down 
to  marry  her,  sat  in  the  arbour  most  part 
of  last  night  Oh,  dear  Betty,  must  the 
■ightingaies  nng  to  those  who  marry  for 
money,  and  not  to  us  true  lovers!  Oh,  my 
dear  Betty,  that  we  could  meet  this  night 
where  we  used  to  do  in  the  wood! 

*  Now,  my  dear,  if  I  may  not  have  the 
Messing  of  iissmg  your  sweet  Hps,  I  beg  I 
may  have  the  happiness  of  kttsing  your 
foir  hand,  with  a  few  lines  from  your  desar 
self,  presented  by  whom  you  please  or 
tfdnk  $t  I  believe,  if  time  would  permit 
nie,  I  could  write  all  dav;  but  the  thne  be- 
ing short,  And  paper  little,  no  more  from 
your  never  foiling  lovcr  till  death, 

*  JAMES .•• 

Poor  James!  since  his  time  and  paper 
were  so  short,  I  that  have  more  than  I  can 
use  well  of  both,  will  put  the  sentiments  of 
this  kind  letter  (the  style  of  which  seems 
to  be  confused  with  scraps  he  had  got  in 
hearing  and  reading  what  he  did  not  un- 
derstand) into  what  ne  meant  to  express. 

'Dear  Creature,— Can  you  then  ne- 
^  ^tect  hhn  who  has  forgot  all  his  recrea- 
ttons  and  enjoyments  to  pme  away  hiy  life 
in  thinking  of  ^ou?  When  I  do  so,  yon  ap- 
pear more  amiable  to  me  than  Venus  does 
m  ^e  most  beantifol  description  that  ever 
was  made  of  her.  All  this  kmdness  you 
return  with  an  accusation,  that  I  do  not 
love  you;  but  the  contrary  is  so  manifest, 

•  Ths  writer  of  tUfllovliifeDlttlewMjBinef  Hint 
s  Mrrant  to  the  Hon.  Edwmrd  Wortley,  eiq.  In  de- 
ttvRiBf  s  BuailMr  of  lettara  to  lita  nailar^  he  g«f«  him , 
by  Binake,  ttaia  which  he  had  Juft  written  to  hii 
■Weetbemrt,  and  in  its  ftead  kept  one  of  hb  matter's. 
JameteoondisoovOTed  the  error  m  had  ooomiitted,  and 
Mtamod  to  rettiiy  it,  hatit  was  too  lau:  the  letter  to 
Betty  was  the  flrst  which  met  Mr.  Wortloy's  eye,  and 
he  had  indalfed  his  cariosity  in  reading  the  pathetic 
eibaion  of  his  love-lorn  fbotman.  James  bensd  to 
have  H  vBturaed:  **No,  Jattea.*'  said  his  master, "  Yo« 
ahaU  be  a  great  man ;  and  this  letter  must  appear  In 
the  Spectator.** 

lames  at  kmgtk  wccoeded  la  oonvlndnf  Betty 
that  he  had  no  **U1  eoaditloM,**  and  obtaSied  her 
eocseat  to  marry  him :  the  marriage,  however,  was  on* 
fsrtanately  prevented  by  her  sudden  death ;  and  James, 
who  seems  to  have  been  a  good  sort  of  sool,  soon 
after  married  her  sister.  This  sister  was,  most  proba. 
biy,  the  Molly  who  trudged  so  many  miles  to  catry  the 


that  I  cannot  think  y«u  are  ki  earnest. 
But  the  certaintv  given  me  in  your  mes- 

Xby  Molly,  tnat  you  do  not  iwc  me,  is 
t  robs  me  of  all  comfort  She  says  you 
will  not  see  me:  if  you  can  have  so  roueh 
crueltv,  at  least  wnte  to  me,  that  I  may 
kiss  tne  impression  made  bv  your  foir 
hand.  I  love  you  above  all  thmgs,  and,  lo 
my  conditiont  what  you  look  upon  with  in- 
difference is  to  me  the  most  exquisite  plea- 
sure or  pain.  Our  voung  lady  and  a  fine 
eentleman  from  Lionaon,  who  are  to  many 
ror  mercenary  ends,  walk  about  our  gar- 
dens, and  hear  the  voice  of  evening  night- 
ingales, as  if  for  feshion  sake  they  courted 
those  sditudes,  because  they  have  heard 
loversdosa  Oh,  Bettv !  could  I  hear  those 
rivulets  murmur,  and  oirds  san^  while  you 
stood  near  me,  how  little  sensible  shouul  I 
be  that  we  are  both  servants,  that  there  is 
any  thing  on  earth  abote  us!  Oh !  I  could 
write  to  you  as  long  as  I  love  you,  till 
death  itseHl  JAMES.' 

K.  B.  By  the  words  ill  conditions,  James 
means,  in  a  woman  coquetry,  in  a  man  in- 
constancy. R. 
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_       I  immortale  manet,  multoaqoc  per  amioa 
Btat  Ibrtiina  domus,  et  avi  numerantnr  avomm. 

nrg.  Omtg.  It.  MB. 

Th*  immortal  line  in  sore  saocession  reigns, 
The  (bitune  of  the  ftmlly  remains, 
And  grandsires*  grandsooi  the  long  list  eoaulBs. 

Drfim, 

Havixg  already  given  my  trader  an  ac- 
count of  several  extraordinary  clubs  both 
ancient  and  modem,  I  did  not  design  to 
have  troubled  him  with  any  mor6  narra- 
tives dt  this  nature;  but  I  have  lately  re- 
ceived information  of  a  club  which  I  can 
call  neither  ancient  nor  modem,  that  I 
dare  say  will  be  no  less  surprising  to  my 
reader  than  it  was  to  myself;  for  which 
reason  1  shall  communicate  it  to  the  pul>^ 
lie  as  one  of  the  greatest  curiosities  of  its 
kind. 

A  friend  of  mine  complaining  of  a  trades- 
man who  is  related  to  him,  after  having  re- 
presented him  as  a  very  idle,  wortnleaa 
fellow,  who  neglected  his  fomily,  and  spent 
most  of  his  time  over  a  bottle,  told  me,  to 
conclude  his  character,  that  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Everlasting  Club.  So  very 
odd  a  title  raised  my  curiosity  to  inquire 
into  the  nature  of  a  club  that  had  such  a 
sounding  name;  upon  .wMch  my  friend 
gave  me  the  the  following  account 

The  Everlasting  Club  consists  <tf  a  hun- 
dred members,  who  divide  the  whole 
twenty-four  hours  aftion^  them  in  such  a 
manner,  that  the  dub  sits  day  and  night 
from  one  end  of  the  year  to  another;  no 
party  presuming  to  nse  till  they  are  re- 
lieved hy  those  who  are  in  course  to  suc- 
ceed them.  By  this  means  a  member  of 
the  Everlasting  Club  never  wants  compa- 
ny; for  thowgh  he  is  not  upon  duty  himstf  , 
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ke  is  sore  to  find  some  wfae  are;  so  that  if 
ke  be  disposed  to  take  a  whet,  a  nooning, 
an  evening's  draught,  or  a  bottle  aft^ 
raidniriit,  lie  goes  to  the  dub,  and  finds  a 
knot  of  friends  to  his  mind. 

It  b  a  maxim  in  this  club,  that  the  stew- 
ard nerer  dies;  for  as  they  succeed  one  an- 
other by  way  of  rotation,  no  man  is  to  quit 
the  great  elbow-chair  which  stands  at  the 
upper-end  of  the  table,  till  his  successor  is 
in  readiness  to  fill  it:  insomuch  that  there 
has  not  been  a  9cde  vacante  in  the  memoiy 
of  man. 

This  club  was  instituted  towards  the  end 
(or  as  aoiBe  of  them  say,  about  the  middle) 
of  the  civil  wars,  ana  continued  without 
interruption  till  the  time  of  the  great  fire»* 
which  burnt  them  out,  and  dispersed  them 
for  several  weeks.  The  steward  at  that 
time  maiBtained  his  post  till  he  had  like  to 
have  been  blown  up  with  a  neighbouring 
house,  (which  was  demolished  in  (mler  to 
stop  the  fire;)  and  wotold  not  leave  the 
€hair  at  last,  till  he  had  emptied  all  the 
bottles  upon  the  table,  and  received  re- 
peated directions  from  the  Club  to  with- 
draw himsel£  This  steward  is  frequently 
talked  of  in  the  club,  and  kx^ed  upon  by 
every  member  of  it  as  a  {;reater  man  than 
the  ramous  captain  mentioned  in  my  lord 
Clarendon,  who  was  burnt  in  his  ship  be- 
cause he  would  not  quit  it  without  oitlers. 
ft  is  said,  that  towards  the  close  of  ITOO, 
bcinf^  the  great  year  of  jubilee^  the  chib 
had  It  under  consideration  whether  they 
should  break  up  or  continue  their  session; 
bat  after  many  speeches  and  debates,  it 
was  at  leneti^  agreed  to  sit  out  the  other 
cenbuv.  This  rcsohition  was  passed  in  a 
general  dub  nemint  contradicente, 

Havmg  ^ven  this  short  account  of  the 
institiitiafi  and  continuation  of  the  Ever* 
lasting  Club,  I  should  here  endeavour  to 
say  something  of  the  manners  and  charac- 
ters of  its  several  members,  which  I  shall 
do  acoov^ng  to  the  best  lights  I  have  re- 
ceived in  this  matter. 

It  appears  by  their  books  in  general, 
thai  since  their  first  institution,  they  have 
smekeA  fifty  tons  of  tobacco,  drank  thirty 
thousand  butts  of  ale,  one  thousand  hogs- 
heads of  red  port,  two  hundred  barrels  of 
brandy,  and  a  kilderkin  of  small  beer. 
There  has  been  likewise  a  great  consump- 
tim  of  cards.  It  is  also  said,  that  they  ob- 
serve the  law  ki  Ben  Jonson's  olub,t  which 
orders  the  fire  to  be  always  kept  in  (Jbctu 
pertnmt  etio)  as  well  for  the  convemence 
of  Uf^tting  thdr  pipes,  as  to  cure  the  damp- 
ness of  tfis  clulMtxmi.  They  have  an  old 
woman  in  the  nature  of*  a  vestal,  whose 
buaineas  it  is  to  cherish  and  perpetuate  the 
fire,  which  burns  frony  generation  to  gene- 
ration, and  has  seen  the  gdass-house  fires  in 
and  out  above  an  hundred  times. 

The  Everlasting  Club  treats  all  other 
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dubs  with  an  eye  of  contempt,  and  talks 
even  of  the  Kit-Cat  and  October  as  of  a 
couple  of  upstarts.  Their  ordinary  dis- 
course, ^as  much  as  I  l^ive  beoi  able  to 
learn  of  it)  turns  altogether  upon  such  ad- 
ventures as,  have  paaed  in  their  own  as-» 
sembly;  of  members  who  have  taken  the 
glass  m  thdr  turns  for  a  week  together, 
without  stirring  out  of  the  dub;  of^others 
who  have  smoked  an  hundred  pipes  at  a 
sitthig;  of  others,  who  have  not  missed 
thdr  morning's  draught  for  twenty  years 
together.  Sometimes  they  speak  in  rap- 
tures of  a  run  of  ale  in  kin^  Charies's  rdgn; 
and  sometimes  reflect  with  astoniahment 
upon  games  at  whist,  which  have  been  mi- 
raculonsly  recovered  by  members  of  the 
society,  when  in  all  human  probability  the 
case  was  desperate. 

They  del&fat  m  several  dd  caidies, 
which  they  smg  at  all  hours,  to  encourage 
one  another  to  moisten  their  day,  and 
grow  immortal  by  drinking;  with  many 
other  edUfying  exhortations  of  the  like  na* 
ture. 

There  are  four  general  dubs  hdd  in  a 
year,  at  which  times  th^  fill  up  vacan* 
des,  appoint  waiters,  connrm  the  old  fire- 
maker,  or  dect  a  new  one,  settle  contribu- 
tiotts  for  coals,  pipes,  tobacco,  and  odier 
necessaries.  . 

The  senior  member  has  outHvcd  the 
whde  dub  twice  over,  and  has  been  drunk 
wit}i  the  grandfatiiers  of  some  of  the  pre- 
sent  sittk^  members.  C. 
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OgoddMi!  for  no  iMf  70a  I 

It  is  very  strange  to  consider,  that  a 
creature  tike  man,  who  is  senable  of  so 
many  weaknesses  and  imperfections,  should 
be  actuated  by  a  love  of  fame:  that  vice 
and  irnorance,  imperfection  and  misery^ 
should  contend  for  praise,  and  endeavour 
as  much  as  possible  tx>  make  themsdves 
objects  of  admiration. 

Ikit  notwithstanding  man's  essential  per- 
fection b  but  very  little,  his  comparative 
perfection  may  be  very  considerable.  If  he 
looks  upon  himself  in'  an  abstracted  tight, 
he  has  not  much  to  boast  of;  but  if  he  con- 
siders himself  with  regard  to  othen,  he 
may  find  occasion  of  glorying,  if  not  in  his 
own  virtues,  at  least  in  the  absence  of  an- 
othei^s  hnperfcctions.  This  gives  a  dif* 
ferent  turn  to  the  reflections  of  the  wise 
man  and  the  fool.  The  first  endeavours  to 
shine  in  himself,  and  the  last  to  outshine 
others.  The  first  is  humbled  hy  the  sense 
of  his  own  infirmities,  the  last  is  lifted  up 
by  the  discovery  of  those  which  he  observes 
in  other  men.  The  wise  man  conaders 
what  he  wants^  and  the  fool  what  he  / 
aboumds  in.  The  wise  man  is  happy  when  / 
he  gains  his  own  approbation,  and  the  iotAi 
when  he  recommends  himself  to  the  ap-/ 
plause  of  those  about  him. 
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But  however  unreasonable  and  absard 
this  passion  for  admiration  may  appear  in 
such  a  creature  as  man,  it  is  not  whoU)r  to 
be  discouraged;  sipce  it  often  produces  very 
eood  effects,  not  only  as  it  restrains  him 
from  doing  any  thmg  which. is  mean  and 
contemptible,  but  as  it  pushes  him  to  ac- 
tions which  are  great  and  glorious.  The 
principle  may  be  defective  or  &ulty,  but 
the  consequences  it  produces  are  so  good, 
that  for  the  benefit  ofmankind,  it  ought  not 
to  be  extinguished. 

,  It  is  observed  by  Cicero,  that  men  of  the 
greatest  and  the  most  shining  parts  are  the 
most  actuated  by  ambition;  and  if  we  look 
into  the  two  sexes,  I  believe  we  shall  find 
this  principle  of  acdon  stronger  in  women 
than  mmen. 

The  passion  for  praise,  which  is  so  very 
veliement  in  the  fair  sex,  produces  excel- 
lent effects  in  women  of  sense,  who  desire 
to  be  admired  for  that  only  which  deserves 
admiration;  and  I  think  we  may  observe, 
,  without  a  compliment  to  them,  that  many 
of  them  do  not  only  live  in  a  more  uniform 
course  of  virtue,  but  with  an  infinitely 
greater  regard  to  their  honour,  than  what 
we  find  in  the  generality  of  our  own  sex. 
How  many  instances  have  we  of  chastity, 
fidelity,  devotion!  How  many  ladies  distm- 
guish  themselves  by  the  education  of  their 
duldren,  care  of  their  femilies,  and  love  of 
their  husbands,  which  are  the  great  Quali- 
ties and  achievements  of  womankina!  as 
the  making  of  war,  the  carrying  gq  of  traffic, 
the  admimstration  ci  justice,  are  tiiose  by 
which  men  grow  famous,  and  get  them- 
selves a  name. 

But  as  this  passion  for  admiration,  when 
it  works  according  to  reason,  improve^  the 
beaatifiil  part  of  our  spedes  in  every  thing 
that  is  laudable;  so  notning  is  more  destruc- 
tive to  them  when  it  is  governed  by  vanity 
and  foHy.  What  I  have  therdbi^  here  to 
^  say,  only  regards  the  vain  part  <rf  the  sex, 
whom  for  certain  reasons,  which  the  reader 
will  hereafter  see  at  laree,  I  shall  distin- 
guish by  the  name  <^  iools.  An  idol  is 
wheUv  taken  up  in  the  adorning  of  her  per- 
son. You  see  in  every  posture  of  her  body, 
air  of  her  face,  and  modon  of  her  head, 
that  it  is  her  business  and  employment  to 
gain  adorers.  For  this  reason  your  idols 
appear  in  all  public  places  and  assemblies, 
in  order  to  seduce  men  to  their  worship. 
The  playhouse  is  very  frequently  filled 
with  idols;  several  of  them  are  carried  in 
procession  every  evening  about  the  ring, 
and  several  of  them  set  up  their  worship 
even  in  churches.  They  are  to  be  accosted 
in  the  language  proper  to  the  deity.  Life 
and  death  are  in  their  power:  joys  of  hea- 
ven and  psdns  of  hell,  are  at  their  disposal; 
paradise  is  in  their  arms,  and  eternity  in 
every  moment  that  you  are  present  with 
them.  Raptures,  transports,  and  ecstacies 
are  the  rewards  which  they  confer;  sighs 
and  tears,  prayers  and  brtMLcn  hearts,  are 
the  offerings  wnich  are  paid  to  them.  Their 


smiles  make  men  happy;  thdr  frowns  drive 
them  to  despair.  1  snail  only  add  under 
this  head,  that  Ovid's  book  ol  the  Art  of 
Love  is  a  kind  of  heathen  ritual,  wkuch 
contains  all  the  forms  of  worship  which  are 
made  use  of  to  an  idol. 

It  would  be  as  difficult  a  task  to  reckon 
up  these  different  kinds  of  idols,  as  MQion's 
was  to  number  those  that  were  known  in 
Canaan,  and  the  lands  adjoining.  Most  of 
them  are  worshipped  like  Moloch  in  fires 
and  flames.  Some  of  them,  like  Baal,  love 
to  see  their  votaries  cut  and  slashed,  and 
shedding  their  blood  for  them.  Some  of 
them,  like  the  idol  in  the  Apocrypha,  must 
have  treats  and  collations  prepared  for 
them  every  night  It  has  indeed  been 
known,  that  some  of  them  have  been  used 
by  their  incensed  worshippers  like  the  Chi- 
nese idols,  who  are  whipped  and  sconrged 
when  they  refose  to  comply  with  the  pray- 
ers that  are  offered  to  them. 

I  must  here  observe  that  those  idolaters 
who  devote  themselves  to  the  idols  I  am 
here  speaking  of,  differ  verv  much  from  all 
other  Kinds  of  idolaters.  For  as  others  fall 
out  because  they  worship  different  idols, 
these  idolaters  quarrel  because  they  wor- 
ship the  same. 

The  intention  therefore  of  the  idol  is  quite 
contrary  to  the  wi^es  of  the  idolater:  as 
the  one  desires  to  confine  the  idol  to  him- 
self, the  whole  business  and  ambition  of  tiie 
odier  b  to  multiply  adorers.  This  humour 
of  an  idol' is  prenily  described  in  a  tale  of 
Chaucer.  He  represents  one  of  them  sitting 
at  a  table  with  diree  of  her  votaries  abont 
her,  who  are  all  of  them  courting  her  fa- 
vour, and  payine  thdr  adorations.  She 
smiled  upon  one,  drank  to  another,  and  trod 
upon  the  other's  foot  which  was  under  the 
table.  Now  which  of  these  three,  says  the 
old  bard,  do  you  think  was  the  nivoarite.> 
In  troth,  says  he,  not  one  of  all  the  three. 

The  behaviour  of  tlus  old  idol  in  Chaucer,, 
puts  me  in  mind  of  the  beautiful  Clarinda, 
one  of  the  greatest  idds  among  the  modems. 
She  is  worshipped  once  a  week  by  candle- 
light, in  the  midst  of  a  laree  congregation, 
generally  called  an  assembly.  Some  of  the 
gayest  youths  in  the  nation  endeavour  to 
plant  themselves  in  her  eye,  while  she  uts 
m  form  with  multitudes  of  Upers  burning 
about  her.  To  encourage  the  aeal  of  her 
idolaters,  she  bestows  a  mark  of  her  favour 
upon  every  one  of  them,  bcf(M«  they  «>  out 
ot  her  presence.  She  asks  a  question  of  one, 
tells  a  story  to  another,  elances  an  ogle 
upon  a  third,  takes  a  inncn  of  snuff  from 
the  fourtii,  lets  her  fan  drop  by  accident  to 

f:ive  the  fifth  an  .occasion  of  taking  it  upw 
n  short,  every  one  goes  awav  satisfied  with 
his  success,  and  encouragea  to  renew  his 
devoUons  on  the  same  canonical  hour  tliat 
day  seven-night 

An  idol  may  be  undeified  by  manv  acci- 
dental causes.  Marriage  in  particular  is  a 
kind  of  counter-apotheosis,  or  a  deification 
inverted.— When  a  man  becomes  familia!^ 
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-with  bis  goddess,  she  quickly  sitiks  into  a 
ifOffnan. 

Old  age  is  likewise  a  great  decayer  of 
yoorldoC  The  troth  of  it  is,  there  is  not  a 
more  unhappy  bemg;  than  a  superannuated 
idol,  especially  when  she  has  contracted 
sucb  airs  and  l>ehaviour  as  are  only  gracieiul 
when  her  worshippers  are  about  her. 

Considering  therefore  that  in  these  and 
jmuky  ether  cases  the  woman  generally  out- 
lives the  idol,  I  must  return  to  the  moral  df 
this  paper,  and  desire  my  fair  readers  to 
cive  a  profier  direction  to  their  passion  for 
Doig  admired;  in  order  to  which,,  they 
must  endeavour  to  make  themselves  tke 
objects  of  a  reasonable  and  lasting  admira- 
ticm.  This  is  not  to  be  hoped  for  from 
beauty,  or  dress,  or  fa^ion,  but  from  those 
inward  ornaments  which  ^re  not  to  be  de- 
fiaced  by  time  or  sickness,  and  which  ap- 
pear most  amiable  to  those  who  are  most 
acquainted  with  them.  C. 
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open  interrapu 

nrf.  JBn,  it.  8X 

The  fPorlu  anflnuli'd  and  negleeted  lie. 

Ill  my  last  Monday's  paper  I  gave  some 
general  mstances  of  those  beautiftil  strokes 
which  please  the  reader  in  the  old  song  of 
Chery-thase;  I  shall  here,  according  to 
ray  promise,  be  more  particular,  and  show 
that  the  sentiments  in  that  ballad  are  ex- 
tremely nataral  and  poetical,  and  full  of  the 
majestic  amplicity  which  we  admire  in  the 
greOest  of  the  ancient  poets:  for  which 
reason  I  shall  quote  several  passages  of  it, 
in  which  the  thought  is  altogether  me  same 
with  what  we  meet  in  several  passages  of 
the  iSneid;  not  that  I  would  infer  from 
thence  that  the  poet  (whoever  he  was) 
proposed  to  himself  any  imitation  of  those 
pass^;es,  but  that  he  was  directed  to  them 
m  general  by  the  same  kind  of  poetical 
gemus,  and  by  the  same  copyings  after 
nature. 

Had  this  old'  song  been  filled  with  epi- 
gnmamatical  turns  and  points  of  wit,  it 
might  perhaps  have  pleased  th6  wrong 
taste  of  some  readers;  but  it  would  never 
have  become  the  delight  of  the  common 
people,  nor  have  warmed  the  heart  of  Sir 
Philip  Sidney  like  the  sound  of  a  trumpet; 
it  is  only  nature  that  can  have  this  effect, 
and  please  those  tastes  which  are  the  most 
rnipreju^ced,  or  the  most  refined.  I  must 
however  beg  leave  to  dissent  from  so  great 
an  authority  as  that  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  in 
the  judgment  which  he  has  passed  as  to  the 
rude  style  and  evil  apparel  of  this  anti- 
quated song;  for  there  are  several  parts  in 
it  where  not  only  the  Uiought  but  the  lan- 
guage is  majestic,  and  the  numbers  sonor- 
ous; at  least  the  apparel  is  much  more 
gorgeous  than  many  of  the  poets  made  use 
of  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  tame,  as  the  raider 
16 


will  see  in  seyeral  of  the  following  quota- 
tions. 

What  can  be  greater  than  either  the 
thought  or  the  expres^on  in  that  stania, 

"n»  drive  the  deer  wiUi  hoaad  ui  iMMEa 

Earl  Percy  took  hU«ir«y; 
The  child  may  roe  that  is  anbom 

The  hunting  of  that  day  r 

This  wa]^  of  cbnsidering  the  misfortonet 
which  this  battle  woulcT  bring  upon  pos- 
terity, not  only  on  those  who  were  nqm  im- 
meffiatdy  after  the  battle,  and  lost  their 
fathers  in  ft,  but  on  those  also  who  poished 
in  future  battles  which  took  thdr  nse  from 
this  quarrel  of  the  two  earls,  h  wonderfiiUy 
beautiful,  and  conformable  to  the  wa^  of 
thmking  among  the  ancient  poets- 

Audiet  pugoaa  vitio  parentaob 

Rara  Juventiu.  Htr.  Lib.  I.  Od.  ii  S3b 

Poaterity,  thinn'd  by  tlieir  fhthera*  erimei. 
Shall  read,  with  griei;  the  atory  of  Uieir  timea. 

What  can  be  more  sounding[  and  poetical, 
or  resemble  more  the  majestic  simplicity  of 
the  ancients,  than  the  following  stanzasr 

*The  •toocBarl  of  Ndrttambartand 

A  vow  to  God  did  make, 
Hia  pleaaure  in  the  Scottiah  wooda 

Three  auoimera*  daya  to  take. 

*Witliflfteeii  hnndred  bowmen  bold, 

AU  ehoaen  men  of  might. 
Who  knew  fhU  well,  in  time  of  need 

TO  tarn  their  ahalla  aright. 

*  The  hounda  ran  awffUy  through  the  woodi 

The  BimUa  deer  to  take, 
Asd  with  their  cries  the  hilla  and  dalea 
An  echo  ihrill  did  make.* 

Yocat  ingenti  clamore  Citberoo, 

Taygetique  canee,  domitrixque  Epidanma  equomm: 
£t  Tox  aaaenau  nemorum  ingemiiMta  remagit. 

Oeorg.  iii.  4a 
dtharoo  loudly  calla  me  to  my  way; 
Thy  hounds,  Taygetus,  open,  and  puraoe  the  paey: 
High  E^dauroa  urges  on  my  apeed, 
Fam'd  for  his  hllla,  and  for  his  horaeT  breed : 
From  hills  and  dalea  the  cheerftil  criea  rebound; 
For  Echo  hunts  along  and  propagates  the  sound. 

DtfimL 

*  Lo  yonder  doth  Barl  Douglas  come, 

His  men  in  armour. bright ; 
Fhll  twenty  hundred  Scottish  spears, 
All  marching  in  our  sight. 

'  All  men  of  pleasant  Tirtdale, 
Faat  by  the  rrrer  Tweed,*  4ke. 

The  country  of  the  Scotch  warriors,  de- 
scribed in  these  two  last  verses,  has  a  fine 
romantic  situation,  and  affords  a  couple  of 
smooth  words  for  verse.  If  the  reader  com- 
pares the  fotej;(Mng  six  lines  of  the  song 
with  the  following  Latin  verses,  he  will  sec 
how  much  they  are  written  in  the  spirit  of 
Vbgil: 

Adversi  campoapparent,  baatasque reductia 

Protendunt  lonjre  dextris;  et  spieula  vibrant: 

duique  aUiim  Prsneate  viri,  quique  arva  Cabins 
Junonis,  geliduroque  Anienem,  et  roscida  rivia 
Hemica  saxa  colunl:— qui  rosea  rura  Velini, 
Qui  Tetricffi  horrcntes  rupes,  montemque  Sevemm, 
Casperiamque  colunt,  Fomlosque,  et  llumen  Himalte: 
dui  Tiberim  Fabarimiine  bibunt. 

.£».  xi.  605— vii.  683,  TJSL  . 

Advancing  in  a  line,  they  couch  their  spctn-—^ 

Pneneste  sends  a  chosen  band, 

WTth  those  who  plow  Satumia'a  Gabiae  land : 
Beaidea  the  snooours  which  eoldABlanyiaHIa;        'f 
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TtofloekioCBfcraicnf be«ldM  a  tend. 

That  followed  from  VcliBum'i  dewy  land 

And  mountaineer!  that  from  Sevenif  came 

iind  from  the  oraffly  cHlii  «if  Tetrica; 

Aad  thow  whBPe  yellow  Tiber  takes  hii  way, 

And  where  HimellaB  wanton  watcn  play: 

Cimria  eeada  her  arms  with  tlwee  that  lie 

By  Fabaris,  and  fruitlhl  Fontli.  Drjfim, 

But  to  proceed: 

*£arl  Dooglas  on  a  milk-white  eteed, 
'   *"     Bfost  like  a  baron  boM, 
IMe  forerooet  of  the  eomnany, 
Whoee  anaoar  ehoae  like  goM.* 
Tamoa  ut  aatevolaas  taidum  nraeeeeerat  agme^ii^ 
Vidieti,  quo  Tumue  equo,  quiwia  ibat  ia  armis 


*  Oar  fing iiib  archen  bent  their  bowe, 

Their  hearto  were  good  and  true; 
At  the  first  flight  of  arrows  sent. 
Fall  tiyeeaooie  Scots  they  slew. 

*  They  dos'd  foU  ftst  on  ev*ry  side, 

No  slackness  there  was  foond; 
And  many  a  gallant  gentleman 
Lay  gasping  on  the  ground. 

*  With  that  there  came  an  arrow  keen 

Oat  of  an  English  bow. 
Which  struck  Earl  Douglas  to  the  heart, 
A  deep  and  deadly  blow.* 

.Apneas  was  wounded  after  the  same  manner 
by  an  unknown  hand  in  the  midst  of  a  par- 
ley. 

Has  inter  voces,  media  Inter  talia  verba, 
Eoee  viro  stridcns  alis  aOapsa  sagitta  est. 
Inoertum  qoa  pulsa  mana JSm,  jol.  ^8. 

Tfana  while  he  spake,  nnmindflil  ofdefonee, 

A  winged  arrow  struck  the  pkMs  prince; 

Bat  whether  from  a  hnman  oand  it  caaM, 

Or  hoetile  god,  is  left  unknown  by  ftaae.    Dritien, 

But  of  all  the  descriptive  I)art8  of  this  song, 
there  are  none  more  beautiful  than  the  four 
followinr  stanzas,  which  have  a  great  force 
and  sirnit  in  them,  and  are  filled  with  very 
natural  circumstances.  The  thought  in  the 
third  stanza  was  never  touched  by  any  other 
poet,  and  is  such  aone  as  would  nave  shined 
m  Homer  or  Virgil: 

8a  thos  dU  both  these  aoMes  die. 
Whose  eourage  noae  ooald  stain; 
Aa  English  archer  then  peroeiv*d 

The  noUe  Eail  was  slain. 
*  He  had  a  bow  bent  in  his  hand. 

Made  oTa  trnsty  tree. 
An  arrow  of  a  cloth-yard  long 

Uato  the  head  drew  he. 
'Against  Sir  Hugh  Montgomery 

lo  right  his  shaft  he  set. 
The  grey-goooe  wto  that  waa  tfaeveoa 

In  nis  heart-blood  was  wet. 
*l%is  fight  did  last  from  bnak  of  day 

TUIsetUngofthesan: 
Ftar  when  they  rang  the  ev*Blnf  bell 
Tha  battle  seaioe  was  done.* 


One  may  observe,  likewise,  tiiat  in  the  car 
Idogue  of  the  sUun,  the  author  has  followed 
the  exami^of  the  great  ancient  poets,  not 
only  in  giving  a  long  list  of  the  dead,  but 
by  divernfying  it  with  little  characters  of 
•  particular  persons. 

*  And  with  Earl  Douglas  there  was  dain 

8lr  CharS  CarrefthM^MB  tiie  Md 
One  foot  would  Mver  fly: 

•  Mr  Charies  Manai  of  SatcUfftoo. 

His  sislsr^  son  was  he: 
Mr  David  Lamb,  so  wen  esteemed, 

Tet  saved  eooU  not  be.* 
The  fuBiliar  sound  in  these  names  destroys 
the  roi^y  of  Uie  description;  for  this  rea- 


son I  do  not  mention  this  part  of  ttic  poem 
but  to  show  the  natural  cast  of  thouf^t 
which  appears  in  it,  as  the  two  last  ^^enes 
lodL  almost  Uke  a  translation  of  VirgiL 

Oui  fliit  in  Teucii?ct  senranlisidmas  iBqui 

Diis  alitor  visum ■  *wa.  li.  dm. 

Then  Ripheus  fell  in  the  unequal  flcfat. 

Just  of  his  wori,  observant  of  the  right;  ^ 

Heav*n  thought  not  so.  DrfdM. 

In  the  cataloeoe  of  the  English  who  fell, 
Witherington^s  behaviour  is  hi  the  same 
manner  particularized  very  artfully,  as  the 
reader  is  prepared  for  it  by  that  accomft 
which  is  given  of  him  in  the  be^pnnin^  oc 
the  battle;  though  I  am  satisfied  your  little 
buffoon  readers  (who  have  seen  that  pa»- 
sage  ridiculed  in  Hudibras)  will  not  be  aUe 
to  take  the  beauty  of  it:  for  which  reason  I 
dare  not  so  much  as  quote  it* 
'Then  stept  a  gallant  "squire  ihrtb, 

Witherington  was  his  name. 
Who  said,  I  would  not  have  it  toM 

To  Henry  our  king  for  shame, 
*That  e*er  my  copuin  Ibaght  OB  ftvt, 
And  I  stood  looking  on.* 

We  meet  with  the  same  heroic  sentiment 

in  Virg^ 

Nob  padet,  O  RutuR,  cunctis  pro  talRns  nnaa 

OMectare  animam?  numerone,  an  viribus  agm 

Non  sumos  %  -Ba.  xii.  S9. 

For  shame,  Rutilius,  can  yoo  bear  the  sight 

Of  one  exposed  for  all,  in  single  flght. 

Can  we  before  the  fooe  of  Heav*B  confess 

Our  courage  colder,  or  our  Bumherslesst    Drydsa. 

What  can  be  more  natoral,  or  more  mov- 
ing, than  the  circumstances  m  which  he 
describes  the  behaviour  of  those  women 
who  had  lost  their  husbands  on  this  fittal 
day? 

*  Next  day  did  many  wUlowB  eoBie 

Their  husbands  to  bewail; 
They  washed  their  wounds  in  brinish  tears, 
But  all  woukl  not  ptevaiL 

•  Their  bodies  battfd  in  purple  hlood, 

They  bore  with  them  away ; 
They  kissM  ttem  dead  a  Uioosand  times. 

When  they  were  clad  in  day.' 
Thus  we  see  how  the  thoughts  of  this 
poem,  which  naturally  arise  from  the  sub- 
ject, are  always  ample,  and  sometimes  ex- 
quisitely noble;  that  the  language  isoftoi 
very  sounding,  and  that  the  whole  is  writr 
ten  with  a  true  poetical  spirit 

If  this  song  had  been  written  in  the 
Gothic  manner,  which  is  the  delight  oC  all 
our  little  wits,  whether  writers  or  readers, 
it  would  not  have  hit  the  taste  of  so  many 
ages,  and  have  pleased  the  readers  of  all 
ranks  and  conditions.  I  shall  only  beg  par- 
don for  such  a  profusion  of  Latin  quota- 
tions; which  I  should  not  have  made  use 
of,  but  that  I  feared  my  own  judgment 
would  have  looked  too  smeular  on  such  a 
subject,  had  not  I  supported  it  by  tl^  prao- 
tice  and  authority  ot  VirgiL  C. 


*  There  is  nothing  hsdierona  in  the  ynnt 
as  it  stands  in  the  original  ballad: 

•  For  WathanyitttoB  met  harte  is  wo, 
Thateverheswyneshnldebe; 


For  whNi  both  his  lenes  wear  hewyne  fa  to, 
Tet  he kaul*i  andfSiiglit oB hia kail* 
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Hq.  rs.]    Sa^wrdm^,  Ma^^,  1711. 

Oasis  Aiiminmm  deciiit  oolor.  etfUtns,  et  res. 
AM  fcrtSM  flct04  AritdpiNM  wdL— CNidL 

It  was  with  some  mortification  that  I 
suffered  the  raHlerv  of  a  fine  lady  of  my 
acqaintance,  for  cafiins*  i&  one  of  my  pa- 
pen»*  Dorimant  a  clown.  She  was  so  un- 
jnerdfiil  as  to  take  advantage  of  my  in- 
vincible taciturnity,  and  on  that  occasion 
with  great  freedom  to  conuder  the  air»  the 
h^dit,  the  fiice,  the  gesture  of  him,  who 
caoU  pretend  to  mdge  so  arrogantly  of  gal- 
lantry. She  is  mil  of  motion,  jan^  and 
livdy  in  her  impertinence,  and  one  of  those 
that  commonly  pass,  among  the  ignorant, 
for  persons  wno  have  a  great  deal  of  hu- 
mour. She  had  the  play  of  Sir  Folding  in 
ber  hand,  and  after  she  had  said  it  was 
kappy  for  her  there  was  not  so  charming  a 
creature  as  Dorimant  now  living,  she  be^ 
with  a  theatrical  air  and  tone  of  voice  to 
read»  by  way  of  triumph  over  me,  some  of 
Ills  speeches.  ^HTis  she!  that  lovely  aiiv 
that  easy  shape,  those  wanton  eyes,  and  aB 
those  melting  charms  about  her  mouth, 
which  Medley  spoke  6L  111  follow  the 
Idttoy,  and  put  m  for  a  prize  with  my 
friend  Bdlair? 

*  IB  love  tte  Tietofs  from  tke  TiiHHiiah'd  fly: 
llMy  fly  that  wound,  and  titey  punue  that  die.* 

Then  tunimg  over  the  leaves,  she  reads 
ahoaately,  and  speaks, 

*  Aai  ym  mi  Lo««Hto  tor  cart  ilMn  ted 
I  tebon  afl  tlw  deptbi  of  woBMo-lusd.* 

Ohthefinefentlenian!  But  here,  coatiniies 
she,  b  the  passage  I  admire  most,  where 
he  begins  to  tease  Loveit,  and  mimic  Sir 
Fefilin^  Oh,  the  prettv  satire,  in  his  re- 
aomag  to  be  a  coxcomo  ta  please,  since 
Boise  and  nooaense  have  such  powerful 


l^aMAm  ■futf  to  wkai  yoa  love.* 

Then  how  like  a  man  of  the  town,  so  wild 
andgayisdiat! 

*Tln  vte  wjU  flod  a  dUTreaoe  in  a«r  l^e. 
Ton  wad  a  wonan,  I  a  good  esUte.* 

It  would  have  been  a  very  wild  endeavour 
for  a  man  of  my  temper  to  offer  any  oppo- 
stion  to  so  nimble  a  speaker  as  my  rair 
enemy  is:  but  her  ^sconrse  srave  me  very 
nuny  renections,  when  I  had  left  her  com- 
ity. Among  others,  I  could  not  but  con- 
sdder  with  some  attention,  the  false  impres- 
aicns  the  generality  (the  fair  sex  more 
especially)  have  of  what  should  be  in- 
tended, when  they  say  *  a  fine  eentleman;' 
and  could  not  help  revolving  that  subject 
in  my  thoughts,  and  settling,  as  it  were^  an 
idea  of  that  character  in  my  own  imagma- 
tion. 

No  man  ought  to  have  the  esteem  of  the 
rest  of  the  wcmd,  for  any  actions  which  are 
disagreeable  to  those  ipaxims  which  pre- 


vail, as  the  standaniB  of  bdiaviour.  In  the 
country  wherein  he  lives.  What  is  o^io- 
site  to  the  eternal  rules  of  reason  and  good 
sense,  must  be  excluded  fitmi  any  place  in 
the  carriage  of  a  well-bred  maa.  I  did  not, 
I  confess,  explain  myself  awugh  on  this 
subject,  when  I  callea  Dcnmant  a  clown, 
and  made  it  an  instance  of  it,  that  he  called 
theorange-wench,  Double  Tripe:  Ilhould 
have  shown,  that  humanity  obliges  a  gen- 
tleman to  give  no  part  of  nummikind  re- 
proach, for  what  they,  whom  they  re- 
proach, mav  possibly  have  In  common  with 
the  most  virtuous  and  worthy  amongst  us. 
When  a  gentleman  speaks  coarsely,  he  has 
dressed  himsetf  dean  to  no  puri>ose.  The 
dothing  of  our  minds  certainly  ought  to  be 
regarded  before  that  of  our  bodies.  To  be- 
tri^  in  a  man's  talk  a  corrupt  imarinatiOB, 
is  a  much  ereater  offence  against  tke  con- 
versation of  a  f;entleman,  than  any  negfi- 
gence  of  dress  imaehiable.  Bat  this  sense, 
of  the  matter  is  so  tar  from  being  received 
among  peoj^e  even  of  condition,  that  VocJ- 
ferpassesmr  a  fine  gentleman.  He  is  loud, 
hanghty,  gen^e,  soft,  lewd,  and  obseqmoos 
by  tuniiB,  just  as  a  littie  understanding  and 
great  impudence  prompt  him  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  He  passes  among  the  liUy 
part  of  our  women  for  a  manof  wit, be- 
cause he  is  generally  in  doubt  He  contra- 
<ficU  with  a  shru^,  and  ooafiites  with  a 
certain  sufficiency,,  in  professing  such  and 
such  a  thing  is  above  his  capacity.  What 
makes  his  character  the  pleasonter  is,  that 
he  is  a  professed  dduder  of  women;  and 
because  the  emptv  coxcomb  has  no  regard 
to  any  thing  that  is  of  itself  sacred  and  in- 
violaole.  I  have  heard  an  unmarrkd  lady 
of  fortune  say.  It  is  a  pity  so  fine  a  gentle^ 
man  as  Vodter  is  so  great  «i  athebt  JThe 
crowds  of  such  inconsiderable  creatures, 
tiiat  infest  all  places  of  assembling,  every 
reader  will  have  In  his  eye  from  his  own 
observation;  but  would  it  not  be  worth 
considering  what  sort  of  figure  a  man 
who  formd  himself  upon  those  prindples 
among  us,  which  are  agreeable  to  the  dic- 
tates of  honour  and  rdiglon,  would  make 
in  the  fomiliar  and  ordinary  occurrences  of 
life? 

I  hardly  have  observed  any  one  fill  his 
several  duties  of  life  better  than  Ignotus. 
AU  tiie  undksr  parts  of  his  bdiaviour,  and 
sBch  as  are  exposed  to  common  observa- 
tion, have  their  rise  in  him  from  great  and 
noMe  motives.  A  firm  and  unshaken  e»« 
pectation  of  another  life  makes  him  become 
t^s;  humanity  and  good-nature,  Sortified 
by  the  sense  of  virtue,  has  the  same  elect 
upon  him  as  the  neriect  of  all  goodness  has 
upon  many  others.  Befaig  firmly  established 
in  all  matters  of  importance,  that  certain 
inattentioa  which  makes  men^s  actions  look 
easy,  appears  in  him  with  greater  beantyx 
by  a  thorough  contempt  of  little  .exech 
lendcs,  he  is  perfectiy  master  of  thenii 
This  temper  of  mind  leaves  him  under  no 
necessity  of  studying  his  air,  and  he  has  this 
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pecattar  dittipcticB,  tkaft  hia  negHgence  is 
unaffected. 

He  that  can  work  himself  into  a  pleasure 
in  conaiderinGr  this  being  as  an  uncertain 
cne*  and  think  to  reap  an  advantage  by  its 
discontinuance,  is  in  a  fair  way  of  doing  all 
thincs  with  a  graceful  unconcern,  and  a 
gentleman-like  ease.  Such  a  one  does  not 
behold  his  life  as  a  short,  trannent,  per^ 
plexing  state,  made  up  of  trifling  pleasures 
and  gfeat  anxieties;  but  sees  it  m  quite  an- 
other light;  his  griefs  are  momentary  and 
bis  joys  immortaL  Reflection  upon  death 
is  not  a  gloomy  and  sad  thought  of  resign- 
ing every  thing  that  he  delights  in,  but  it 
is  a  short  night  fc^owed  by  an  endless  day. 
MHiaC  I  would  here  contend  for  is,  that  the 
more  tirtuous  a  man  is,  the  nearer  he  will 
natondlv  be  to  the  character  of  genteel  and 
aneeable.  A  man  whose  fortune  is  pdenti- 
nil,  shows  an  ease  in  his  countenance,  and 
confidence  in  liis  bdiaviour,  which  he  that 
is  under  wants  and  diificukies  cannot  as- 
sume. It  b  thus  with  the  state  of  the  mind; 
he  that  governs  his  thoughts  wi^  the  ever- 
lastinr  rales  of  reason  and  sense,  must  have 
something  so  inexpressibly  gracefid  in  his 
words  and  actions,  that  every  circumstance 
must  become  him.  The  change  of  persons 
or  things  around  him  does  not  alter  his  situa- 
tion, but  he  looks  disinterested  in  the  oc- 
currences with  which  others  are  distracted, 
because  the  greatest  purpose  of  his  life  is 
to  maintain  an  indifference  both  to  it  and 
all  its  enjoyments.  In  a  word,  to  be  a  &ie 
gentleman,  is  to  be  a  eenerous  and  a  brave 
man.  What  can  make  a  man  so  much  in 
conHant  good  humour,  and  shine,  as  we 
call  it,  than  to  be  supported  by  what  can 
never  fail  him,  and  to  befieve  that  what- 
even  happens  to  him  was  the  best  thing 
that  could  posribly  befol  him,  or  else  he  on 
whom  it  depends,  would  not  have  permitted 
it  to  have  be&Uen  hnn  at  alL  R. 


Na  76.]    Monday,  May  28,  171L 

Ot  M  ftmwi—,  Ik  BM  te,  OelM,  feremiu. 

Ibr,  Lik  1.  Kpw  wiii.  17. 
At  joa  yoar  IbrUme  bear,  we  will  bear  yoa. 

Crptek, 

Tmxre  is  nothing  so  common  as  to  find 
a  man  whom  in  the  g^ieral  observation  of 
his  carriage  you  take  to  be  of  a  uniform 
temper,  subject  to«ich  unaccountable  starts 
of  hmnour  and  pasdon,  that  he  is  as  much 
vnlike  himself^  and  diffen  as  much  from 
the  nan  you  at  first  thought  him,  as  any 
two  distinct  persons  can  differ  from  eacn 
ether.  This  proceeds  from  the  want  of 
forming  some  law  of  life  to  ourselves,  or 
fixhir  some  notion  of  things  in  general, 
whida  may  affect  us  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
create  proper  habits  both  in  our  minds  and 
bodies.  The  nef^gence  of  this,  leaves  us 
exposed,  not  only  to  an  unbecoming  levity  in 
our  usual  conversation,  but  also  to  the  same 
instability  in  our  friendsteps,  interesis,  and 


alliances.  A  man  who  is  but  a  mere  Spec^ 
tator  of  what  passes  around  him,  ana  not 
engaged  in  commerces  of  any  conrideration, 
is  but  an  ill  judge  of  the  secret  motions  of 
the  heart  of  man,  and  b)r  what  degrees  it  is 
actuated  to  make  such  vinble  alterations  in 
the  same  person:  but  at  the  same  time» 
when  a  man  is  no  way  concerned  in  the 
effect  of  such  inconsistencies  in  the  beha- 
viour of  men  of  the  world,  the  speculation 
must  be  in  the  utmost  degree  both  divert- 
ing and  instructive;  yet  to  enjoy  such  crt>- 
servations  in  the  hignest  reUsh,  he  ought 
to  be  placed  in  a  post  of  direction,  and  have 
the  dealings  of  their  fortunes  to  them.  I 
have  therSfore  been  wonderfolly  diverted 
with  some  pieces  of  secret  history,  which 
an  antiquaij,  my  very  good  friend,  lent  me 
as  a  curiosity.  They  are  memoirs  of  the 
private  life  of  Pharamond  of  France.  •  Pha- 
ramond,'  says  my  author,  *  was  a  prince  of 
infinite  humanity  and  generosity,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  most  pleasant  and  facetious 
companion  of  his  time.  He  had  a  peculiar 
taste  in  him,  which  would  have  been  un- 
lucky in  tmv  prince  but  himself;  he  thought 
there  could  be  no  exquiate  pleasure  in  con- 
versation, but  among  equals;  and  would 
pleasantly  bewail  himseff  that  he  always 
lived  in  a  crowd,  but  was  the  only  man  in 
France  that  could  never  get  into  company. 
This  turn  of  mind  made  him  delieht  m 
midmght  rambles,  intended  only  with  one 
person  of  his  bed-chamber.  He  woold  In 
these  exoursioBs  get  acquainted  with  men 
(whose  temper  he  had  a  mind  to  try)  and 
recommend  them  privately  to  the  paiti-^ 
cular  observation  of  his  first  miraster.  He 
generally  found  himself  neglected  by  his 
new  acquaintance  as  soon  as  they  had  hopes 
of  growmg  great;  and  used  on  such  occa- 
sions to  reinark,  that  it  was  a  great  inkis- 
tice  to  tax  princes  of  forgettine  themselves 
in  their  high  fortunes*  when  there  were  so 
few  that  could  with  constancy  bear  the 
favour  of  their  very  creatures.'  Myauth<»' 
hi  these  loose  hints  has  one  passage  that 
gives  us  a  very  lively  idea  of  the  uncommon 
genius  of  Pharamond.  He  met  with  one 
man  whom  he  had  put  to  all  the  usual  proofis 
he  made  of  those  he  had  a  mind  to  know 
thoroughly,  and  found  him  for  his  purpose. 
In  discourse  with  hun  one  day,  he  gave  him 
an  opportunity  of  saying  how  much  would 
sadsfy  all  his  wi^es.  The  prince  imme- 
diately revealed  himself,  doubled  the  sum, 
and  spoke  to  him  in  this  manner: '  Sir,  you 
have  twice  what  you  desired,  by  the  favour 
of  Pharamond;  but  look  to  it,  that  you  are 
satisfied  with  it,  for  it  is  the  last  you  shaA 
ever  receive.  I  from  this  moment  consider 
you  as  mine;  and  to  make  you  truly  so,  I 
give  you  my  royal  word  you  shall  never  be 
fireater  or  less  than  you  are  at  present. 
Answer  me  not  ^concluded  the  prince  smil- 
ing,) but  enjoy  the  fortune  I  have  put  yoa 
in,  which  is  above  my  own  condition;  for 
you  have  hereafter  nothing  to  hope  or  fear.* 
His  majesty  having  thus  well  chosen  and 
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hmxgkt  a  friend  and  companion,  he  enjoyed 
mhmaHety  all  the  pleasures  of  an  agreeable 
private  man,  and  a  great  and  powerful  mo- 
Bacrch.  He  gave  himself,  with  his  oompa^ 
inon,  the  name  of  the  merry  tyrant;  for  hq 
ptmished  his  courtiers  for  their  insolence 
and  fotty,  not  by  any  act  of  public  disfavour, 
bat  by  humorously  practising  upon  their 
imaginations.  If  ne  observed  a  man  un- 
tractable  to  his  inferiors,  he  would  find  an 
oyuorluni^  to  take  some  favourable  notice 
<»  him,  and  render  him  insupportable.  He 
knew  idl  lus  own  looks,  words,  and  actions, 
liad  thdr  interpretations;  and  his  fnend 
Monacur  Eucrate  {for  so  he  was  called) 
iumng  a  great  soiu  without  ambition,  he 
coold  commmiicate  ail  his  th(X]g:ht8  to  him, 
and  fear  no  artful  use  would  be  made  of 
that  freedom.  It  was  no  small  delight  when 
they  were  in  private,  to  reflect  upon  all 
Trhich  had  passed  in  public 

Pharamond  would  c^ten,  to  satisfy  a  vain 
fool  of  power  in  his  country,  talk  to  him  in 
a  fbn  court,  and  with  one  whisper  mak^ 
1dm  despbe  all  his  dd  fHends  ana  acauain- 
tanceL  He  was  come  to  that  knowleage  of 
men  by  loaf  observation,  that  he  would 
]prafes8  ahermg  the  whole  mass  of  blood  in 
aome  tempers,  hy  thrice  speaking  to  them. 
As  fartone  was  in  his  power,  he  gave  him- 
adf  comtant  entertainment  in  managing  the 
mere  followers  of  it  with  the  treatment  they 
deserved.  He  would,  by  a  skilful  cast  of 
his  eye,  and  half  a  smile,  make  two  feUows 
>ifho  hated,  embrace,  and  fait  upon  each 
cdier^s  nedcs  with  as  much  eagerness,  as 
If  thev  followed  their  real  inclinations;  and 
inteiided  to  stifle  one  another.  When  he 
was  in  hirh  m>d  humour,  he  would  lay  the 
aoene  witn  Eacrate,  and  on  a  public  night 
exerdsp  the  passions  of  his  whole  court 
He  was  pleased  to  see  a  haugh^  beauty 
watch  the  looks  of  the  man  she  had  long 
dei^jiaed,  from  obeervadon  of  his  bdng 
taken  notice  of  by  Pharamond;  and  the 
kver  conceive  higher  hopes,  than  to  follow 
the  woman  he  was  dying  for  the  day  be- 
fore. In  a  court,  where  men  speak  affec- 
tioD  IB  the  strongest  terms,  and  cflslike  in 
the  fainted  it  was  a  comical  mixture  of 
faiddents  to  see  ^sguises  thrown  aside  in 
one  case,  and  increased  on  the  other,  ao- 
con&ig  as  fftvour  or  disgrace  attended  the 
respective  objects  €i  men's  approbation  or 
diseateem.  Pharamond,  in  his  mirth  upon 
the  meanness  of  mankind,  usedtosay,  ^As 
he  could  take  away  a  man*s  five  senses,  he 
coold  ^ve  him  a  hundred.  The  man  in 
disgrace  shall  immediately  lose  aU  his  na- 
toial  endovrments,  and  he  that  finds  favour 
havethe  attributes  of  an  anffd.'  He  would 
carry  it  so  far  as  to  say,  ^It  should  not  be 
only  so  in  the  o^nion  of  the  lower  part  of 
his  court,  but  the  men  themselves  shall 
think  thus  meanly  or  gp*eatly  of  themselves, 
as  thev  are  out  or  in  the  ^x)d  graces  of  a 
court.' 

A  monatch,  who  had  wit  and  humour 
fike  Pharamond,   miMt  have   pit 


which  no  man  else  can  ever  have  an  op- 
portunity of  enjoyii^.  He  gave  fortune  to 
none  but  those  whom  he  knew  could  re- 
ceive it  without  transport  He  made  a  no* 
Ue  and  generous  use  of  his  observations, 
and  did  not  regard  his  ministers  as  they 
were  agreeable  to  himself,  but  as  they  were 
usefol  to  his  kingdom.  By  this  means,  the 
king  appeared  in  every  ameer  of  state;  and 
no  man  had  a  partidpation  of  the  powQr, 
who  had  not  a  simihtude  of  the  virtue  of 
Pharamond.  R. 


No.  rr.]     Tuesday,  May  29, 1711. 

Nob  convivere  licet,  nee  urbe  tota 
ClaisqBBin  eat  tam  prope  tcm  proculqoe  nobis. 

Mart  Epif .  87. 1,  i. 

What  correspondence  can  I  bold  with  yon. 
Who  are  so  near,  and  yet  so  distant  too? 

My  friend  Will  Honeycomb  is  one  of 
those  sort  of  men  who  are  very  often  absent 
in  conversaticMi,  and  what  the  French  call 
a  rcveur  and  a  distrait,  A  little*  before  our 
club-time  last  night,  we  were  walkinfi:  to- 
gether in  Somerset-gardens,  where  Will 
had  picked  up  a  small  pebble  of  so  odd  ^ 
make,  that  he  said  he  would  present  it  to  a 
friend  of  his,  an  eminent  virtuoso.  After 
we  had  walked  some  time,  I  made  a  fidl 
stop  with  my  face  towards  the  west,  which 
Wul  knowing  to  be  my  usual  method  of 
asking  what*s  o'clock,  in  an  aflemoon,  im- 
mediately pulled  out  lus  watch,  and  told  me 
we  had  seven  minutes  good.  We  took  a 
turn  or  two  more,  when  to  my  great  sur- 
prise, I  saw  him  squir  awav  his  watch  a 
con^derable  way  into  the  Thames,  and 
with  great  sedateness  in  his  looks  put  up 
the  pebble,  he  had  before  found,  in  his  fob. 
As  1  have  naturally  an  aversion  to  much 
speakine,  and  do  not  love  to  be  the  messen- 
ger of  ill  news,  especially  when  it  comes 
too  late  to  be  usefoi,  I  left  him  to  be  con- 
vinced of  his  mistake  in  due  time,  and  con- 
tinued my  walk,  reflectm^  on  these  littie 
aJ^sences  and  distractions  in  mankind,  and 
resolving  to  make  them  the  subject  of  a 
future  speculation. 

I  was  the  more  onifirmed  in  my  de^gn, 
when  I  considered  that  they  were  very 
oflen  blemishes  in  the  characters  of  men  of 
excellent  sense;  and  helped  to  keep  up  the 
reputation  of  that  Latm  proverb,  which 
Mr.  Dryden  has  translated  in  the  following 
lines: 

*  Great  wit  to  madness  sure  is  near  aHjrM, 
And  thin  partitions  do  their  bounds  divide.'* 

My  reader  does,  I  hope,  perceive,  that  I 
distinguish  a  man  who  is  absent,  because  he 
thinks  of  something  else,  from  one  who  is 
absent,  because  he  thinks  of  nothing  at  all. 
The  latter  is  too  innocent  a  creature  to  be 
taken  notice  of;  but  the  distractions  of  the 
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former  may.  I  beticve,  be  generaDy  ac- 
counted for  mm  one  of  these  reasons. 

Either  their  minds  are  wholly  fixed  on 
aom^  particular  science,  which  is  often  the 
case  en  mathematicians  and  other  learned 
men;  or  are  wholly  taken  up  with  some 
violent  passion,  such  as  anger,  fear  or  love, 
i^hSch  ties  the  mind  to  some  distant  obieot, 
or,  lastly,  these  distractions  proceed  mm 
a  certain  vivacity  and  fickleness  in  a  man's 
temper,  which  while  it  raises  up  infinite 
numbers  of  ideas  in  the  mind,  is  continually 
pushing  it  on,  without  allowing  it  to  rest  on 
any  particular  image.  Nothmg  therefore 
is  more  unnatural  than  the  thoughts  and 
conceptions  of  such  a  man,  which  are  sel- 
dom occasioned  eiUier  bv  the  company,  he 
is  in,  or  any  of  those  objects  which  are 
placed  before  him.  While  you  fancy  he  is 
admiriiie  a  beautifol  woman,  it  is  an  even 
wager  wat  he  is  solving  a  propoation  in 
Euclid;  and  while  you  may  imagine  he  is 
reading  the  Paris  Gazette,  it  is  far  from 
being  impossible,  that  he  is  pulling  down 
and  rebuilding  the  front  of  his  country- 
house. 

At  the  same  time  that  I  am  endeavourine 
to  expose  this  weakness  in  others,  I  shall 
readily  confess  that  I  once  laboured  under 
the  same  infirmity  mysel£  The  method  I 
took  to  conquer  it  was  a  firm  resolution 
to  learn  something  from  whatever  I  was 
obliged  to  see  or  hear.  There  is  a  way  of 
tiiinjking,  if  a  man  can  attain  to  it,  by  which 
he  may  strike  somewhat  out  of  any  thing. 
I  can  at  present  observe  those  starts  of  go»l 
aense,  and  stm^les  of  unimproved  reason 
in  the  conversation  of  a  clown,  with  as  much 
«itisfoction  as  the  most  shining  periods  of 
ttie  most  finished  orator;  and  can  make  a' 
shift  to  command  my  attention  at  a  pup- 
pet-show or  an  opera,  as  well  as  at  Hamlet 
or  Othella  I  always  make  one  of  the  com 
pany  I  am  in;  for  though  I  say  little  my- 
aelf,  my  attention  to  others,  ana  those  nods 
bf  approbation  which  I  never  bestow  un- 
merited, suffidentlv  show  that  I  am  among 
them.  Whereas  Will  Honeycomb,  though 
a  fellow  of  good  sense,  is  every  dav  doing 
and  saying  a  hundred  things,  which  he  sf- 
terwaras  confesses,  with  a  well-bred  frank- 
ness, were  somewhat  mai  d  firp/KMf,  and 
undesigned. 

I  Chanced  the  other  day  to  go  into  a  cof- 
fee-house, where  Will  was  stsmdine  in  the 
midst  of  several  auditors,  whom  he  had 
gathered  round  him,  and  was  giving  them 
an  account  of  the  person  and  character  oi 
Moll  Hinton.  My  appearance  before  him 
iust>put  him  in  mind  <»  me,  without  making 
him  reflect  that  I  was  actually  present 
So  that,  keeping  his  eves  M  upon  me,  to 
the  great  surprise  or  his  audience,  he 
broke  off  his  first  harangue,  and  proceed- 
ed thus:— « Why  now  there's  my  friend,' 
■lentioQing  me  by  my  name,  *  he  is  a  fel- 
low that  thinks  a  great  deal,  but  never 
opens  his  mouth;  I  warrant  you  he  is  now 
tbivstiDg  his  abort  foce  into  some  coflRee- 1 


thouse  about  'Change.  I  was  his  baB  iflf 
the  time  of  the  Popish  plot,  when  he  was 
takenupfor  a  Jesmt'  If  he  had  locked  oo 
me  a  httle  longer,  he  had  certainly  de- 
scribed me  so  particukrly,  without  ever 
considering  what  led  him  into  it,  that  tke 
whole  coi^pany  must  necessarily  have 
found  me  out;  for  which  reason,  remem* 
bering  the  old  proverb,  *  Out  of  sight  out 
of  mind,'  I  left  the  room;  and  upon  meet- 
ing him  an  hour  afterwards,  was  adced  by 
lum,  with  a  great  deal  of  good  humour.  In 
what  part  of  the  worid  I  lived,  that  he  had 
not  seen  me  these  Uiree  da^ 

Monsieur  Bruyere  has  given  us  tiie  dta- 
racter  of  an  absent  man,  with  a  great  deal 
of  humour,  which  he  has  pumed  to  an 
agreeable  extravagance:  with  the  heads  o£ 
it  I  shall  conclude  my  present  paper. 

'Menalcas,'  says  that  excdient  author^* 
*  comes  down  in  a  morning,  opens  his  door 
to  go  out,  but  shuts  it  again,  beouiae  he 
perceives  that  he  has  his  night-capon:  and 
examining  himself  further,  finds  that  he  Is 
but  half  shaved,  that  he  has  stack  hir 
sword  on  his  right  side,  that  his  stocking 
are  about  his  heels,  and  that  his  shirt  is 
over  his  breeches.  When  he  is  dressed, 
he  goes  to  court,  comes  into  the  drawing- 
room,  and  walkii^  bolt-upri^t  onder  a 
branch  of  candlesticks,  his  wig  IS  caariit  up- 
by  one  of  them,  and  hangs  dangiinrln  the 
air.  All  the  courtiers  fall  a-laughmg;  Dot  Me- 
nalcas  laughs  louder  than  any  of  them  and 
looks  about  for  the  person  that  is  the  jest  of 
the  company.  Coming  down  to  the  court- 
gate  he  nnds  a  coach,  vhich  taking  for  his 
own,  he  whips  into  it;  and  the  coachman 
drives  off,  not  doubting  but  he  carries  his 
master.  As  soon  as  he  stops,  Menakas 
throws  himself  out  of  the  coach,  crosses, 
the  court,  ascends  the  stair-case,  and  .runs 
through  all  the  chambers  with  the  greatest 
fiuniliarity;  reposes  himself  on  a  coudi» 
and  foncies  himself  at  home.  The  master 
of  the  h9use  at  last  comes  in;  Menakas 
rises  to  receive  him,  and  desires  him  to  sit 
down;  he  talks,  muses,  and  then  talks 
again.  The  gentleman  of  the  house  is  tired 
and  amased;  Menalcas  is  no  less  so,  but  is 
every  moment  in  hopes  that  his  imperti- 
nent guest  wiU  at  last  end  his  tedious  visit. 
Night  comes  on,  when  Menalcas  is  luuriUy 
undeceived. 

*  When  he  is  playmg  at  backgammon, 
he  calls  for  a  full  dass  of  wme  and  water: 
it  is  his  turn  to  throw,  he  has  the  box  in 
one  hand,  and  his  g^ass  in  the  other;  and 
being  extremely  diy,  and  unwilling  to  lose 
time,  he  swallows  down  both  the  mce,  and 
at  the  same  time  throws  his  wine  into  the 
tables.  He  writes  a  letter,  and  flings  the 
sand  into  the  ink-bottle;  he  writes  a  second 
and  mistakes  the  superscription.  A  noble- 
man receives  one  of  them,  and  upm  c^ien- 
ing  it  reads  as  follows:  '  I  would  nave  you» 
honest  Jack,  immediately  upon  the  recdpc 
of  this,  take  in  hay  enough  to  serve  me  i&e 
winter.'    His  former  receives  the  othcr» 
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paid  b  amased  to.tee  in  it,  ^My  lord,  I  re- 
fc^vcd  yoor  grace's  commands,  with  an  en- 
tire submisaiQn  to-^'  If  he  is  at  an  enter- 
tainment, 3F0U  may  see  the  pieces  of  bread 
Gontiiiaally  multiplying  round  his  plate.  It 
is  true,  the  rest  of  the  company  want  it  as 
well  as  their  knives  and  forks,  which  Me- 
iMdcas  does  not  let  them  keep  long.  Some- 
times m  a  mormng  he  puts  his  whole  family 
in  a  hurry,  and  at  last  ^oes  out  without  be- 
inc  ^le  to  stay  for  his  coach  or  dinner, 
and  for  that  day  you  may  see  him  in  every 
part  of  tiie  town,  except  the  very  place 
where  he  had  appointed  to  be  upon  a  bun- 
ncss  of  importance.  You  would  often  take 
Urn  for  every  thing  that  he  is  not;  for  a 
feOow  quite  stu^ndt  for  he  hears  nothing; 
for  a  foiol,  for  he  talks  to  himself,  and  has 
an  hundred  grimaces  and  motions  with  his 
head,  which  are  altogether  hivoluntary; 
for  a  proud  man,  for  he  looks  foil  upon 
von,  sad  takes  ao  notice  of  your  saluting 
mtm,  Thetrutfaof  itis,  hiseyeaareopen, 
hvt  he  makes  no  use  of  them,  and  neither 
tees  yoo,  nor  any  man,  nor  any  thmg  else. 
He  came  once  from  his  country-house,  and 
his  own  footmen  undertook  to  rob  him,  and 
succeeded.  They  held  a  flambeau  to  his 
throat,  and  Ind  him  deliver  his  purse;  he 
£d  so,  and  coming  home  told  his  mends  he 
had  been  rcibbed;  they  de^red  to  know  the 
particulars,  'Ask  my  servants,'  says  Me- 
nalcaa* 'for  they  were  with  me.'         X. 


NoL  rs-l     Wednetday,  May  30,  1711. 
Ctai  tatii  lb,  otinam  noater  emn\ 
GottM  we  b«t  o«il  M  great  a  genlofl  oani 

The  flawing  letters  are  so  pleasant, 
that  1  doubt  not  but  the  reader  will  be  as 
much  diverted  with  them  as  I  was.  I  have 
nothing  to  do  in  this  day's  entertainmenL 
bat  taking  the  sentence  from  the  end  of 
the  Cambridge  letter,  and  placing  it  at  the 
front  of  my  paper,  to  show  the  author  I 
wish  him  my  companitin  with  as  much 
earnestness  as  he  invites  me  to  be  his. 

*  Sn,— -I  send  yon  the  enclosed,  to  be  in- 
serted (if  you  thmk  them  worthy  of  it)  in 
your  Spectator;  in  which  so  surprising  a 
gcmus  appears,  that  it  is  no  wonder  if  all 
mankind  endeavours  to  get  somewhat  into 
a  paper  which  will  always  live. 

^As  to  the  Cambridge  affair,  the  hu- 
mour was  really  carried  on  in  the  way  I 
describe  it  .However,  you  have  a  foil 
oomnuanon  to  put  out  or  in,  and  to  do 
whatever  you  think  fit  with  it  I  have  al- 
ready haa  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  you 
take  that  liberty  with  some  things  I  have 
before  sent  you.  Go  on,  sir,  and  prosper. 
You  have  the  best  wishes  of,  ar,  your  very 
afiectionate  and  obliged  humble  servant' 

*  Cambridge. 
•Mr.  Spectator,— You  well  know  it  is 
of  great  conaeqpience  to  clear  titles,  and  it 
is  cf  impoitaDoe  that  it  be  dQt»  in  the  pro- 


per season;  on  which  account  tMs  is  to  as* 
sure  you  that  the  club  of  Ugly  Faces  was 
instituted  origmally  at  Cambridge,  in  th^ 
merry  reign  of  Kmg  Charles  11,  As  in 
great  bodies  of  men  it  is  not  difficult  to  find 
members  enough  for  such  a  dub,  so  (I  re- 
member) it  was  then  feared,  upon  their 
intention  of  dining  toeether,  that  the  hall 
belonging  to  Clare-hall,  the  ugliest  then  in 
the  town  (though  now  the  neatest)  would 
not  be  large  enough  handsomely  to  hxAd. 
the  company.  Invitations  were  made  to 
great  numbers,  but  very  few  accept^ 
Uiem  without  much  difficmty.  One  plead* 
ed,  that  being  at  London,  in  a  booksellef*s 
shop,  a  ladj  going  by  with  a  great  bdly 
longed  to  kiss  him.  He  had  certainly  been 
excused,  but  that  evidence  appeared,  that 
indeed  one  in  London  did  pretend  she  long^ 
ed  to  kiss  him,  but  t^iat  it  was  oidy  a  pick- 
pocket, who  during  his  kissing  ner  stole 
away  all  his  money.  Another  would  have 
got  off  by  a  dimpie  in  his  chin;  but  it  was 
proved  upon  him,  that  he  had,  by  coming 
mto  a  room,  made  a  woman  miscarry,  and 
frightened  two  children  into  fit&  A  third 
alleged,  that  he  was  tak^  by  a  lady  for 
another  gentleman,  who  was  one  of  the 
handsomest  in  the  university:  but  upon 
inquiry  it  was  found  that  the  lady  had  ac- 
tually lost  one  eye,  and  the  other  was  very 
much  upon  the  decline.  A  fourth  pro- 
duced letters  out  of  the  country  in  his  vin^ 
dication,  in  which  a  gentleman  offered  him 
his  daughter,  who  had  lately  fallen  in  love 
with  him,  with  a  good  fortune;  but  it  was 
made  appear,  that  the  young  lady  was 
amorous,  and  had  like  to  have  run  away 
with  her  fother's  coachman,  so  that  it  was 
supposed,  that  h^  pretence  of  falfing  in 
love  with  him,  was  only  in  order  to  be  well 
married.  It  was  pleasant  to  hear  the  se- 
veral excuses  whi^  were  made,  insomuch 
that  some  made  as  much  interest  to  be  ex- 
cused, aH  they  would  from  serving  sheriff^ 
however,  at  last  the  society  was  formed, 
and  proper  officers  were  appointed;  and 
the  oay  was  fixed  for  the  entertainment, 
which  was  in  venison  season.  A  pleasant 
fellow  of  King's-college  (commonly  called 
Crab,  from  his  sour  look,  and  the  only  man 
who  did  not  pretend  to  get  off)  was  nomi* 
nated  for  chaplain;  and  nothing  was  want* 
ing  but  some  one  to  sit  in  the  elbow-chair, 
by  wsty  of  president,  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  table;  and  there  the  business  stuck,  for 
there  was  no  contention  for  superiority 
there.  This  affair  made  so  great  a  noise, 
that  the  King,  who  was  then  at  Newmar- 
ket, heard  of  it,  and  was  pleased  merrily 
and  graciously  to  say,  '  He  could  90t  be 
there  himself,  but  he  would  send  them  a 
brace  of  bucks.' 

*I  would  de^re  you,  sir,  to  set  this  affair 
in  a  true  light,  that  posterity  may  not  be 
misled  in  so  important  a  point;  for  when 
the  '  wise  man  who  shall  write  your  true 
history,'  shall  acquaint  the  world,  that  voa 
hadPa  diploma  sent  from  the  U^y  Club  at 
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Oxford,  and  that  bv  virtue  of  it  you  were 
admitted  into  it,  what  a  learned  war  will 
there  be  among  future  critics  about  the 
original  of  that  club,  which  both  univerw- 
ties  will  contend  so  warmljr  for?  And  pei^ 
naps  some  hardy  Cantabngian  author  may 
then  boldly  affirm,  that  the  word  Oxford 
was  an  interpolation  of  some  Oxonian  in- 
stead of  Cambridge.  This  affair  will  be 
best  adjusted  in  your  life-time;  but  I  hope 
your  affection  to  your  mother  will  not  make 
you  partial  to  your  oiin/., 

*  To  tell  you,  sir,  my  own  opinion:  though 
I  cannot  mid  any  ancient  records  of  any 
acts  of  the  society  of  the  Ugly  Faces,  con- 
sidered in  a  public  capacity;  yet,  in  a 
private  one,  they  have  certamhr  antiqui^ 
on  their  side.  I  am  persuadea  they  wiU 
hardly  give  place  to  the  Louneers,  and  the 
Loungers  are  of  the  same  standing  with  the 
university  itself. 

*  Though  we  well  know,  sir,  you  want  no 
motives  to  do  justice,  yet  I  am  commission- 
ed to  tdl  you,  that  you  areinvited  to  be  ad- 
mitted ad  eundem  at  Cambridge;  and  I 
believe  I  may  venture  safely  to  ddiver  this 
as  the  wish  cif  our  whole  university.' 

*  7b  Mr.  Sfiectator. 
*  The  humble  Petition  of  WHO  and 

WHICH,  showeth, 
« That  your  petitioners  being  in  a  forlorn 
and  destitute  condition,  know  not  to  whom 
we  should  apply  ourselves  for  relid^  be- 
cause there  is  hardlv  any  man  alive  who 
hath  not  injured  us.  Kay,  we  speak  it  with 
sorrow,  even  you  yourself,  whom  we 
should  suM)ect  of  such  a  practice  the  last 
of  all  mankind,  can  hardly  acquit  yourself 
oi  having  given  us  some  cause  of  com- 
plaint We  are  descended  of  ancient  fa- 
milies, and  kept  up  our  dignity  and  honour 
many  years,  tul  the  jack-sprat  That  sup- 
planted us.  How  of^  have  we  found  our- 
selves slighted  by  the  clergy  in  their  pul- 
pits, and  the  lawyers  at  the  bar?  Nay,  how 
often  have  we  heard,  in  one  of  the  most 
polite  and  august  assemblies  in  the  uni- 
v^rie,  to  our  great  mortification,  these 
words,  *  That  That  that  noble  lord  nrped;' 
which  if  one  of  us  had  had  justice  aone, 
would  have  sounded  nobler  thus,  'That 
WHICH  that  noble  lord  urged.'  Senators 
themsdves,  the  guardians  <»  Briti^  liber- 
ty, have  degraded  us,  and  preferred  That 
to  us;  and  yet  no  decree  was  ever  given 
against  us.  In  the  very  acts  of  parlia- 
ment, in  which  the  utmost  right  should 
be  done  to  every  body,  word,  and  ^ing, 
we  find  ourselves  often  either  not  used,  or 
used  one  instead  of  another.  In  Uie  first 
and  best  prayer  children  are  taught,  they 
learn  to  misuse  us:  '  Our  Father  which  art 
in  heaven,'  should  be  *  Our  Father,  who 
,  art  in  heaven;'  and  even  a  Convocation, 
after  long  debates,  refosed  to  consent  to  an 
alteration  of  it  In  our  General  Confession 
wc  say,  « Spare  thou  them,  O  God,  which 
confess  their  faults*'  which  ou^t  to«be 


'WHO  confess  thdr  faults.'  What  h<ipea 
then  have  we  of  having  justice  done  ii8» 
when  the  makers  of  our  very  prayers  and 
laws,  and  the  most  learned  in  all  {acuities* 
seem  to  be  in  a  confederacy  against  us, 
and  our  enemies  themselves  must  be  our 
judges. 

'The  Spanish  proverb  says,  £1  miAio 
muda  conityo,  el  necio  no:  i.  e.  "A  wise 
man  changes  his  mind,  a  fool  never  wilL* 
So  that  we  think  you,  sir,  a  very  proper 
person  to  address  to,  since  we  know  you  to 
be  capaMe  of  being  convinced,  and  chang- 
ing your  jud^ent  You  are  well  able  to 
seme  this  affair,  and  to  you  we  submit  aar 
cause.  We  desire  you  to  assm  the  butts 
and  bounds  of  each  of  us;  and  that  for  the 
foture  we  may  both  enjoy  our  own.  Wc 
would  desire  to  be  he^  by  our  conns^ 
but  that  we  fear  in  their  very  pleadings 
they  would  betra^  our  cause:  oeskks,  we 
have  been  oppressed  so  many  yean,  that 
we  can  appear  no  other  way  but  in  forwuL 
fyaniperiM.  All  which  considered,  we  hope 
yxm  wiU  be  pleased  to  do  that  which  to 
rig^t  and  justice  shall  appertain.  And  your 
petitioners,'  &c  R. 

Na  79.]    Thunday,  May  31,  iriL 

Odenmt  peocare  boni  Tirtotis  vmore. 

Ar.  Uh,  1.  Epi  xW.  OL 
Hw  good,  tot  ▼irtne^fl  Mhe,  aUnr  to  rin.— CNmA. 

I  HAVE  received  veiy  many  letters  of  late 
from  my  female  correspondents,  most  of 
whom  are  very  angry  with  me  for  abridr- 
ing  their  pleasures,  and  looking  severely 
upon  things  in  themsdves  indifferent  Bi^ 
I  think  they  are  extremely  unjust  to  me  in 
this  imputation.  All  I  contend  for  is,  that 
those  excellencies,  which  are  to  be  regarded 
but  in  the  second  place,  should  not  precede 
more  weighty  considerations.  The  heart  of 
man  deceives  him  in  spite  of  the  lectures  of 
half  a  life  spent  in  discourses  on  the  subjec- 
tion of  passion;  and  I  do  not  know  why  one 
may  not  think  the  heart  of  woman  as  un* 
faithful  to  its^.  If  we  grant  an  equality  in 
the  faculties  of  both  sexes,  the  minds  of 
women  are  less  cultivated  with  precepts, 
and  consequentiy  may,  without  msrespect 
to  them,  be  accounted  more  liable  to  illu- 
sion, in  cases  wherein  natural  inclination  is 
out  of  the  interests  of  virtue.  I  shall  take 
up  my  present  time  in  commentinflr  upon  a 
billet  or  two  which  came  from  ladies,  and 
from  thence  leave  tiie  reader  to  judge  whe- 
ther I  am  in  the  right  or  not,  in  thinking  it 
is  possible  fine  women  may  be  mistaken. 
The  following  address  seems  to  have  no 
other  design  in  it,  but  to  tell  me  the  writer 
will  do  what  she  pleases  for  all  me. 

*Mr.  Spectator,^-!  am  young,  and 
very  much  inclined  to  follow  the  paths  of 
innocence;  but  at  the  same  time,  as  1  have 
a  plentiful  fortune,  and  am  of  quality,  I  am 
unwilling  to  resign  the  pleasures  of  distinc- 
tion, some  little  satisnctioQ  in  bemg  id- 
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nircd  in  general,  and  much  greater  m  being 
bdoved  by  a  gentleman  whom  I  design  to 
make  my  husband.  Bat  I  have  a  mind  to 
pot  off  entering  into  matrimonv  till  another 
'Winter  is  over  my  head,  whiCn  (whatever, 
mnsty  air,  yon  may  think  of  the  matter)  I 
de»gn  to  |ns8  away  in  hearing  mudc,  going 
to  plays,  visiting,  and  all  other  totisf&ctions 
•which  fortune  and  youth,  protected  by  in- 
nocence and  virtue,  can  procure  for,  sir, 
your  most  humble  servant,  M.  T. 

•My  lover  does  not  know  I  like  him, 
therefore  having  no  engagements  upon  me, 
I  tMnk  to  stay  and  know  whether  I  may 
not  like  any  one  else  better.  * 

I  have  heard  Will  Honeycomb  say,  *  A 
woman  seldom  writes  her  mind  but  in  her 
postscript'  1  tWnk  this  gentlewoman  has 
sufficiently  ^scovered  hers  in  this.  I  will 
lay  what  wager  she  pleases  against  her 
present  favourite,  and  can  tell  her  that  she 
will  like  ten  more  before  she  is^  fixed,  and 
then  will  take  the  worst  man  she  ever  liked 
in  her  life;  There  is  no  end  of  aiTection 
taken  in  at  the  eyes  only;  and  you  may  as 
well  satisfy  those  eyes  with  seeing,  as  con- 
troul  any  passion  received  by  them  only. 
It  is  from  lo\ing  bv  si^ht,  that  coxcombs  so 
frequently  succeea  with  wpmen,  and  very 
often  a  young  lady  is  bestowed  by  her  pa- 
rents to  a  man  who  weds  her  as  uinocence 
iUeli^  though  she  has,  in  her  own  heart, 
given  her  approbation  of  a  dilFerent  man  in 
every  assembly  she  was  in  the  whole  year 
before.  What  is  wanting  among  women  as 
well  as  among  men  is  the  love  of  laudable 
things,  and  not  to  rest  only  on  the  forbear- 
ance of  such  as  are  reproachful. 
How  far  removed  from  a  woman  of  this 
"fat  imagination  is  Eudosia!  Eudosia  has 
I  the  arts  of  life  and  good-breeding,  with 
so  much  ease,  that  the  virtue  of  her  con- 
duct looks  more  like  instinct  than  choice. 
It  is  as  little  difficult  to  her  to  think  justiy 
of  persons  and  things,  as  it  is  to  a  woman  of 
different  accomplishments  to  move  ill  or 
look  awkward.  That  which  was,  at  first, 
the  effect  of  instructicm,  is  grown  into  a 
habit;  and  it  would  be  as  hara  for  Eudosia 
to  indulee  a  wrong  su^^gestion  of  thought,  as 
it  wonla  be  for  Flavia,  the  fine  dancer,  to 
come  into  a  room  with  an  unbecoming  air. 
But  the  misapprehensions  people  them- 
tdves  have  of  their  own  state  of  min(L  is 
hud  down  with  much  discerning  in  the  fol- 
lowing letter,  which  is  but  an  extract  ctf  a 
kind  epistle  from  my  charming  mistress 
Hecatissa,  who  is  above  the  vanity  of  ex- 
ternal beauty,  and  is  the  better  judge  of  the 
perfiectioos  m  the  mind. 

•Mh.  Spectator, — ^I  write  this  to  ac- 
quaint you,  that  very  many  ladles,  as  well 
as  myself  spend  many  hours  more  than  we 
used  at  the  glass,  for  want  of  the  female 
Kbrary,  of  which  you  promised  us  a  cata- 
logue. I  hope,  ar,  in  the  chdce  of  authors 
for  us,  you  will  have  a  particular  regard  to 
books  of  dcTotioa  Whttt^ieyare,&ndhow 
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many,  must  be  your  chfief  care;  for  upon  the 
propriety  of  such  writings  depends  a  great 
deal.  I  have  ki^wn  tl^se  among  us  who 
think,  if  they  every  morning  and  evening 
spend  an  hour  in  their  closet,  and  read  over 
so  many  prayers  in  six  or  seven  books  ol 
devoti<m,  all  equally  nonsensical,  with  a 
sort  of  warmth,  (that  might  as  wdl  be 
raised  by  a  glass  ot  wine»  or  a  dram  of  cit- 
ron,) thev  may  all  the  rest  of  their  time  go 
on  in  whatever  their  particular  passton 
leads  them  ta  The  beauteous  Philautia, 
who  is  (in  your  language)  an  idol,  is  one  of 
these  vot^es;  she  has  a  very  pretty  fur- 
nished closet,  to  which  she  retires  at  her 
appcMnted  hours. — ^This  is  her  dresane- 
room,  as  well  as  chapel;  she  has  constantly 
before  her  a  large  looking*-glass;  and  upon 
the  table,  according  to  a  very  witty  authar, 
'Together  Ii«  btr  prayer-book  tad  Mint, 
At  onoe  timivoTe  tbe  naner  aad  tot  saint.* 

'It  must  be  a  good  scene,  if  one  could  be 
present  at  it,  to  see  this  idol  by  turns  Hft  up 
her  eyes  to  heaven,  and  steal  glances  at  her 
own  dear  person.  It  cannot  but  be  a  plea»- 
ing  conffict  between  vanity  and  humihaticn. 
When  you  are  upon  this  subject,  choose 
books  which  elevate  the  mind  above  the 
worid,  and  ^e  a  pleasing  indiffereofce  to 
little  things  m  it.  For  want  of  such  instruc- 
tions, I  am  apt  to  believe  so  many  peo^ 
take  it  in  their  heads  to  be  sullen,  cross, 
and  angnr,  under  pretence  of  being  ab- 
stracted from  the  affairs  of  this  life,  when 
at  the  same  time  they  betray  their  fcndness 
for  them  by  ^in^  their  duty  as  a  task,  and 
pouting  and  reading  good  books  for  a  week 
together.  Much  m  this  I  take  to  proceed 
from  the  indiscretion  oi  the  books  them- 
selves, whose  very  tities  of  weekly  prepara- 
tions, and  such  limited  godliness,  lead  peo- 
ple o(  ordinary  capacities  into  great  errors, 
and  raise  in  them  a  mechanic  religioii, 
entirdy  distinct  from  morality.  I  know  a 
lady  so  given  up  to  this  sort  of  devotion, 
that  though  she  employs  six  or  eight  hours 
of  the  twenty-four  at  cards,  she  never 
misses  one  constant  hour  of  prayer,  ibr 
which  time  another  holds  her  cards,  tef 
which  she  returns  with  no  little  anxioua- 
ness  till  two  or  three  in  the  morning.  All 
these  acts-  are  but  empty  shows,  and,  as  it 
were,  compliments  made  to  virtue;  the 
mind  is  aA  the  while  untouched  with  uiy 
true  pleasure  in  the  pursuit  of  it  From 
hence  I  presume  it  arises,  that  so  many 
people  call  themselves  virtuous,  from  w> 
other  pretence  to  it  but  an  absoice  <^  ill. 
There  is  Dulcianara,  the  most  insolent  of 
all  creatures  to  her  friends  and  domestics, 
upon  no  other  pretence  in  nature,  but  that 
(as  her  silly  phrase  is)  '•  No  one  can  say 
black  is  her  eye."  She  has  no  secrets,  for- 
sooth, which  should  make  her  afraid  to 
speak  her  mind,  and  therefore  Ae  is  im- 
pertinentiy  blunt  to  all  her  acquamtance, 
and  unseasonably  unperfious  to  ail  her 
family.  Dear  sir,  be  pleased  to  pot  sncb 
bocks  into  our  hands  as  may  make  eiir  ▼k-' 
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toe  more  inward  and  convince  some  of  us, 
that  in  a  mind  truly  virtuous,  the  scorn  of 
vice  is  always  accompanied  with  the  pity 
of  it  This  and  other  things  are  impatiently 
expected  from  you  by  our  whole  sex; 
among  the  rest  by,  dr,  your  most  humble 
servant,  B.  D.* 

R. 


Na  80.]     Friday,  June  1,  1711. 

Onlum,  non  animum,  maUnt,  gai  trans  mare  currnnt 
Bor.  Lib.  1.  Ep.  zi.  87. 
ThoM  that  tieyond-iea  go,  will  sadly  find, 
Timy  ehange  tbeir  climate  only,  not  tlisir  mind. 

Cneck. 

In  the  year  1688,  and  on  the  same  dav  of 
that  year,  were  bom  in  Cheapside,  London, 
two  females  of  exquisite  feature  and  shape; 
the  one  we  shall  call  firunetta,  the  other 
PhiUis.  A  close  intimacy  between  their 
parents  made  each  of  them  the  first  ac- 
quaintance the  other  knew  in  the  world. 
They  played,  dressed  babies,  acted  viMt- 
ings,  learned  to  dance,  and  make  courtesies 
together.  They  were  inseparable  compa- 
nions in  all  the  little  entertainments  their 
tender  years  were  capable  of:  which  inno- 
cent happiness  continued  until  the  begin- 
ning of  tneir  fifteenth  year,  when  it  hap- 
pexjed  that  Phillis  had  a  head-dress  on, 
which  became  her  so  well,  that  instead  d 
being  beheld  any  more  with  pleasure  for 
their  amity  to  each  other,  ^e  eyes  of  Uie 
neighbourhood  were  turned  to  remaric  them 
with  comparison  of  their  beauty.  They 
now  no  longer  enjoyed  the  ease  of^mind  and 
pleasing  indolence  in  which  they  were  for- 
merly happy,  but  all  their  words  and  ac- 
tions were  mi^nterpreted  by  each  other, 
and  every  excellence  in  their  speech  and 
behaviour  was  looked  upon  as  an  act  of 
emulation  to  surpass  the  other.  These  be- 
pnnings  of  dismclination  soon  improved 
mto  a  formality  of  behaviour,  a  general 
coldness,  and  by  natural  steps  into  an  irre- 
concilable hatred. 

These  two  rivals  for  the  reputation  <rf 
beauty,  were  in  thdr  statuK,  countenance, 
and  mien  so  very  much  alike,  that  if  you 
were  speakmg  of  them  in  their  absence, 
the  words  in  which  you  described  the  one 
mnst  give  you  an  idea  of  the  other.  They 
were  hardly  distinguishable,  you  would 
think  when  they  were  apart,  though  ex- 
trcmdr  different  when  together.  What 
made  tndr  enmity  the  more  entertaiiung  to 
aD  the  rest  of  their  sex  was,  that  in  detrac- 
tiofi  from  each  other,  neither  could  fall 
upon  terms  which  <M  not  hit  herself  as 
much  as  her  adversary.  Their  nights  grew 
restless  with  meditation  of  new  dresses  to 
outvie  each  other,  and  inventing  new  de- 
vices to  recal  admirers,  who  observed  the 
charms  of  the  one  rather  than  those  of  the 


other,  on  the  last  meeting.    Thdr  colours 
fiuled  at  each  other's  appearance,  flushed 

with  pleasure  at  the  report  of  a  disadvan- . , 

tflfe,  and  their  countenances  withered  upon  I  by  a  beautiful  negro  girl  in  a  petticoat  of 


instances  of  applause.    The  decendes  to 
which  women  are  obliged,  made  these  vir- 
gins stifle  thdr  resentment  so  far  as  not  to 
break   into  open   violences,    while  they 
equally  suffered  the  torments  of  a  regulated 
anger.    Their  noothers,  as  it  is  usual,  en- 
gaged in  the  <)uarrel,  and  supported  the 
several  pretensions  of  thdr  daughters  with 
all  that  lU-chosen  sort  of  expense  which  ia 
common  with  peo^e  of  plentiful  fortunes 
and  mean  taste.    The  girls  preceded  their 
parents  like  queens  of  May,  m  all  the  gaudy 
colours  imaginable,  on  every  Sunday,  to 
church,  and  were  exposed  to  the  examina- 
tion of  the  audience  for  superioritjr  of  beauty. 
Duringthis  c(»istant  struggle  it  happen- 
ed, that  rhillis  one  day  at  public  prayers 
smote  the  heart  of  a  gay  West-Indian,  who 
appeared  in  aU  the  colours  which  can  affect 
an  eye  that  could  not  distinguish  between 
being  fine  and  tawdry.  This  American,  in 
a  summer-island  suit,  was  too  shining  and 
too  gay  to  be  resisted  by  Phillis,  and  too  in- 
tent upon  her  charms  to  be  diverted  by 
any  6f  the  laboured  attractions  of  Brunetta. 
Soon  after,  Brunetta  had  the  mortification 
to  see  her  rival  disposed  of  in  a  wealthy 
marriage,  while  she  was  only  addressed  to 
in  a  manner  that  showed  she  was  the  admi- 
ration of  all  men,  but  the  choice  of  none. 
Phillis  was  carried  to  the  habitation  of  her 
spouse  in  Barbadoes.    Brunetta  had  the  ill- 
nature  to  inquire  for  her  by  every  opportu- 
nity, and  haa  the  misfortune  to  hear  of  her 
bemg  attended  by  numerous  slaves,  fanned 
into  slumbers  by  successive  bands  of  them, 
and  carried  from  place  to  place  in  all  the 
pomp  of  barbarous  magnificence.    Brunet- 
ta ccmld  not  endure  these  repeated  advices, 
but  employed  all  her  arts  and  charms  in 
layine  bsuts  for  any  of  condition  of  the  same 
island,  out  of  mere  ambition  to  confront 
her  once  more  before  she  died    She  at  last 
succeeded  in  her  design,  and  was  taken  to 
wife  by  a  gentleman  whose  estate  was  con- 
tiguous to  that  of  her  enemy's  husband.     It 
would  be  endless  to   enumerate  the  many 
occasions  on   which  these    irreconcilable 
beauties  laboured  to  excel  each  other;  but 
in  process  of  time  it  happened,  that  a  sWp 
put  into  the  island  consigned  to  a  friend  ot 
Phillis,  who  had  directions  to  give  her  the  re- 
fusal of  all  goods  for  apparel,  before  Brunet- 
ta could  be  alarmed  of  their  arrival.  He  did 
so,  and  Phillis  was  dressed  in  a  few  days  in 
a  brocade  more  gorgeous  and  costly  than 
had  ever  before  appeared  in  that  latitude. 
Brunetta    languished    at   the   sight,   and 
could  by  no  means  come  up  to  the  bravery 
of  her  antagonist    She  communicated  her 
anguish  of  mind  to  a  faithful  friend,  who 
by  an  interest  in  the  wife  of  Phillis's  mer- 
chant, pnxhired  a  remnant  of  the  same  silk, 
for  Brunetta.    Phillis  took  pains  to  appear 
in  all  the  public  places  where  she  wa^surc 
to  meet  Brunetta;  Brunetta  was  now  pre- 
pared for  the  insult,  and  came  to  a  public 
ball  in  a  plain  black  silk  mantua,  attended 
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the  same  btocade  with  which  PhiUis  was 
attired.  This  drew  the  attention  of  the 
whole  companv,  upon  which  the  unhappy 
Pbillis  swooned  away,  and  Was  immediately 
conveyed  to  her  house.  As  soon  as  she 
came  to  herself,  she  fled  from  her  hus- 
band^ house,  went  on  bo£und  a  ship  in  the 
road;  and  is  now  landed  in  inconsolable 
despair  at  Plymouth. 

POSTSCRIPT. 

After  the  above  melancholv  narration, 
It  may  perhaps  be  a  relief  to  the  reader  to 
peruse  the  fouowing  expostulation; 
7b  Mr.  Spectator. 

*  The  just  Remonstrance  of  affronted 
THAT, 

*  Thoueh  1  deny  not  the  petition  of  Mr. 
Who  and  Which,  yet  you  ^ould  not  suf- 
f^  them  to  be  rude,  and  to  call  honest  peo- 
ple names:  for  that  bears  very  hard  on 
some  of  those  rules  of  decency  which  you 
are  justly  famous  for  establishing.  They 
may  find  £auh,  and  correct  speeches  in 
the  senate,  and  at  the  bar,  but  let  them 
try  to  get  themselves  so  often  and  with  so 
much  eloquence  repeated  in  a  sentence, 
as  a  great  orator  doth  frequently  intro- 
duce me. 

*  My  lords,  (says  he)  with  humble  sub- 
misMon,  That  That  I  say  is  this;  That  That, 
That  That  gentleman  has  advanced,  is  not 
That  That  he  should  have  proved  to  your 
lordships.'  Let  those  two  questionary  pe- 
titioners try  to  d6  thus  with  their  Wnos 
and  their  Whiches. 

•  What  great  advantage  was  I  of  to  Mr. 
Dryden,  in  his  Indian  Emperor, 

**  Toa  fbree  me  ftill  to  answer  yoa  in  That  ;* 

to  furnish  out  a  rhyme  to  Morat?  and 
what  a  poor  figure  would  Mr.  Bayes  have 
made  without  his  "  Egad  and  all  That?" 
How  can  a  judicious  man  distinguish  one 
thing  from  another,  without  saying,  *'  This 
here,"  or  "That  there?"  And  how  can  a 
sober  man,  without  using  the  expletives  of 
oathsy  (in  which  indeed  the  rakes  and  bul- 
lies have  a  great  advantage  over  others,) 
make  a  discourse  of  any  toler^le  length, 
without  "  That  is;"  and  if  he  be  a  very 
grave  man  indeed,  without  "That  is  to 
say?"  And  how  instructive  as  well  as  en- 
tertaining are  those  usual  expressions  in  the 
moaths  of  great  men,  "^ch  things  as 
That,"  and  "  The  like  of  That" 

^  *Iam  not  against  reforming  the  corrup- 
tioQs  of  speech  you  mention,  and  own  there 
are  proper  seasons  for  the  introduction  df 
other  words  besides  That;  but  I  scorn  as 
much  to  supply  the  place  of  a  Who  or  a 
Which  at  eveiy  turn,  as  they  are  unequal 
always  to  fin  mine;  and  I  expect  good 
language  and  civil  treat;^ient,  and  hope  to 
receive  it  for  the  future:  That  That  I  shall 
only  add  is.  That  *  I  am,  yours> 

R.*  «THAT.» 


*  Tk§  Jtnt  FWwM  if  tk»  0righMl  8va  mtd  Idnia 
\,a»fmtA$k9dtjf7>mmm,9tmeawttMtkiip^p«r. 


Na  81.]    Saturday,  June  2,  1711. 

Qoalig  abi  andito  Tenantmo  murmuro  tigria 
Horruit  in  maculaa StmL  Tk«k  it  Ua 

Aa  when  the  tifroaa  haara  tba  tounter'a  din. 
Dark  anfty  spota  diataia  her  gXomy  akin; 

About  the  middle  ci  last  vdnter  I  went 
to  see  an  opera  at  the  theatre  in  the  Hay- 
market,  wnere  I  could  not  but  take  notice 
of  two  parties  of  very  fine  women,  that 
had  placed  themselves  in  the  opposite  side- 
boxes,  and  seemed  drawn  up  m  a  kind  of 
battle-array  one  against  another.  After  a 
short  survey  of  them,  I  found  they  were 
patched  differently;  the  faces  on  ene  hand 
being  spotted  on  the  right  side  of  fht  fore- 
head, and  those  upon  the  other  on  the  left, 
I  quickly  perceived  that  they  cast  ho»- 
tile  glances  upon  one  another;  and  that 
their  patches  were  placed  in  those  different 
situations,  as  party-signals  to  distinguish 
friends  from  foes.  In  the  middle-boxes, 
between  these  two  oppo^te  bodies  were 
several  ladies  who  patched  indifierendy 
on  both  sides  of  their  faces,  and  seemed  to 
sit  there  with  no  other  intention  but  t)o  see 
the  opera.  Upon  inquiry  I  found  that  the 
body  of  Amazons  on  my  right  hand  were 
whigs,  and  those  on  my  left,  tories;  and  that 
those  who  had  placed  themselves  in  the 
middle-boxes  were  a  neutral  party,  whose 
faces  had  not  yet  declared  themselves. 
These  last,  however,  as  I  afterwards  found, 
diminished  dwly,  and  took  their  party  with 
one  side  or  the  other;  insomuch  that  I  ob- 
served, in  several  of  them,  the  patches 
which  were  before  dispersed  equally,  are 
now  all  gone  over  to  the  whig  or  tory  side 
of  the  face.  The  censorioui  say,  that  the 
men,  whose  hearts  are  aimed  at,  are  very 
often  the  occa^ons  that  one  part  of  the  face 
is  thus  dishonoured,  and  lies  under  a  kind 
of  disgrace,  while  the  other  is  so  much  set 
off  and  adorned  by  the  owner;  and  that  the 
patches  turn  to  tne  right  or  to  the  left,  ac- 
cording to  the  principles  of  the  man  who  is 
most  m  favour.  But  whatsoever  may  be 
the  motives  of  a  few  fantastical  coquetttes, 
who  do  not  patch  for  the  public  good  so 
much  as  for  their  own  private  advantage^ 
it  is  certMn  that  there  are  several  women 
of  honour  who  patch  out  of  principle,  and 
with  an  eye  to  the  interest  of  their  coun- 
try.—Nay,  I  am  informed  that  some  of 
them  adhere  so  steadfastly  to  their  party, 
and  are  so  far  from  sacnficine  their  zeal 
for  the  public  to  their  passion  for  any  par^ 
ticular  person,  that  in  a  late  draught  of 
marriage-articles,  a  lady  has  stipulated  with 
her  husband,  that  whatever  his  opinions 
are,  she  shall  be  at  liberty  to  pe^h  on 
which  side  she  pleases. 

I  mui^  here  take  notice,  that  Rosalmda, 
a  famous  whig  partisan,  his  most  unfor- 
tunately a  very  beautiful  mole  on  the  tory 
part  ot  her  forehead;  which  being  very 
conspicuous,  has  occasioned  many^  mis- 
takes, and  given  a  handle  to  her  enemies 
to  misrepresent  her  face,  as  though  it  had 
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revolted  from  the  whig  interest  But 
whatever  this  natural  patch  may  seem  to 
intimate,  it  is  well  known  that  her  notions 
of  government  are  still  the  same.  This 
vnlucky  mole,  however,  has  misled  seve- 
ral coxcombs;  and  like  the  hang^g  out  of 
iUse  colours,  made  tome  of  them  converse 
with  Rosalinda  in  what  they  thought  the 
spirit  of  her  party,  when  on  a  sudden  she 
has  given  them  an  unexpectd  fire,  that 
has  sunk  them  all  at  once.  If  Rosalinda  is 
tmfortonate  in  her  mole,  Nigranilla  is  as  un- 
happy in  a  jnmple,  which  forces  her,  against 
Ikf  mclinations^  to  patch  on  the  whig  side. 
J  am  told  that  many  virtuous  matrons, 
who  fbrmeriy  have  been  taught  to  believe 
that  thk  artificial  spotting  of  the  fsu^e  was 
ualawfiil,  are  now  reconciled  by  a  zeal  for 
their  cause,  to  what  they  could  not  be 
jmmpted  by  a  concern  for  thdr  beauty. 
Tlus  way  of  declaiinff  war  upon  one  an- 
other, ^ts  me  in  mind  of  what  is  reported 
of  the  tigress,  that  several  spots  rise  m  her 
aldn  when  she  is  angry,  or  as  Mr.  Cowley 
has  imitated  the  verses  that  stand  as  the 
Botto  of  this  paper: 

^-^■— Bte  fweUfl  with  •nsiy  pride. 

And  calls  fbrUi  all  her  spou  on  every  sida** 

When  I  was  in  the  theatre  the  time 
abovo^mentionedy  I  had  the  curiosity  to 
count  the  patches  on  both  sides,  and  found 
the  tory  patches  to  be  about  twenty  stron|g;- 
er  than  the  whig;  but  to  make  amends  for 
this  small  ineauality,  I  the  next  mommg 
fbond  the  whole  puppet-show  filled  with 
fieKes  ^K>tted  after  the  whiggish  manner. 
Whether  or  no  the  ladies  ^Ad  retreated 
hither  in  order  to  ndlj  their  forces  I  cannot 
tell;  but  the  next  mght  they  came  in  so 
great  a  bodv  to  the  opera,  that  they  out- 
numbered the  enemy. 

This  account  of  party-patches  will,  I  am 
afraid,  appear  improbable*  to  those  who 
live  at  a  disUtnce  from  the  Hashionable 
worid;  but  as  it  is  a  distinction  of  a  very 
fingaLar  nature,  and  what  perhaps  may 
aever  meet  with  a  parallel,  I  think  I  should 
not  have  discharged  the  office  of  a  faithful 
Spectator,  had  not  I  recprded  it. 

I  have,  in  former  papera^  endeavoured 
to  eixpose  this  party-rage  in  women,  as  it 
oaly  feryes  to  aggravate  the  hatreds  and 
.aaimosities  that  reign  among  men,  and  in 
a  great  measure  deprives  the  fair  sex  of 
those  peculiar  charms  with  which  nature 
has  endowed  thera. 

When  the  Romans  and  Sabines  were 
at  war,  and  just  upon  the  point  of  giving 
battle,  the  women,  who  were  allied  to  both 
of  them,  interposed  with  so  many  tears 
and  entreaties,  that  they  prevented  the 
mutual  slaughter  which  threatened  both 
patties,  and  united  them  together  i^  a  firm 
and  lac^g  peace. 

I  would  recommend  this  noble  example 
to  cor  British  ladies,  at  a  time  yrhca  their 
conntry  is  torn  with  so  many  unnatural  di- 
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visions,  that  if  they  continue,  it  will  be  a 
misfortune  to  be  bom  in  it.  The  jGreeks 
thought  it  so  improper  for  women  to  in- 
terest themselves  in  competiUons  and  con* 
tentions,  that  for  this  reason,  amons;  others, 
they  forbad  them  under  pain  of  dieath,  ta 
be  present  at  the  Olympic  games,  notwith- 
standing these  were  the  public  diveraona 
of  all  Gfreece. 

As  our  Einriish  women  exceed  those  of 
all  nations  in  beauty,  they  should  endeavour 
to  outshine  them  m  all  ether  accomplish- 
ments proper  to  the  sex,  and  to  distingtndi 
themselves  as  tender  mothers,  and  faitl^bl 
wives,  rather  than  as  furious  partLsans. 
Female  virtues  are  of  a  domestic  tnm. 
The  family  is  the  proper  province  for  pri- 
vate women  to  shine  in.  If  they  must  be 
showing  their  zeal  for  the  public,  let  it  not 
be  against  those  who  are  perhaps  of  tl^ 
same  family,  or  at  least  ot  the  same  re- 
ligion or  nation,  but  against  those  w|iq 
are  the  open,  professed,  undoubted  ene- 
mies of  their  faith,  liberty,  and  coun- 
try. When  the  Roitians  were  pressed  with 
a  foreign  enemy,  the  ladies  voluntarily 
contributed  all  thdr  rings  and  jewels  to 
assist  the  ^vemment  under  a  public  exi- 
gence, which  appeared  so  laudable  an  ac- 
tion in  the  eyes  (n  their  countrymen,  that 
from  thenceforth  it  was  permitted  by  a  law 
to  pron6unce  public  orations  at  the  timeral 
of  a  woman,  m  praise  of  the  deceased  per- 
son, which  till  that  time  was  peculiar  to 
men.  Would  our  English  ladies,  instea4 
ci  sticking  on  a  patch  against  those  of  their 
own  country,  show  themselves  so  truly  pub- 
lic-spirited as  to  sacrifice  every  one  her  neck- 
lace  against  the  common  enemy,  what  de- 
crees ought  not  to  be  made  in  favour  of  them. 

Since  I  am  recollecting  upon  this  subject 
such  passages  as  occur  to  my  memory  out 
of  ancient  authors,  I  cannot  omit  a  sentence 
in  the  celebrated  funeral  oration  of  Peri- 
cles, which  he  made  in  honour  of  those 
brave  Athenians  that  were  slain  in  a  fieht 
with  the  Lacedemoniaiis.t  After  havrnjc 
addressed  himself  to  the  several  raiJcs  and 
orders  of  his  countrvmen,  and  sho^^n  them 
how  they  should  benave  themselves  in  the 
public  cause, 'he  turns  to  the  female  part 
of  his  audience:  *  And  as  fen*  you,'  says  he, 
*I  shall  advise  you  in  very  few  words. 
Aspire  only  to  those  virtues  that  are  pe- 
culiar to  your  sex;  follow  your  natural 
modest]^,  and  think  it  your  greatest  com- 
mendation not  to  be  talked  of  one  wav  or 
other,'  C. 


Na  82.]    Monday,  June  4, 1711. 

Caput  domina  venale  sub  hasta. 

Jirv.8at.iU.3a. 
Hla  fortunea  ruin'd.  and  htmaelf  a  slave. 
Passing  under  Ludgatef  the  other  day, 
I  heard  a  vcnce  bawling  for  charity,  which. 
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Hhouglit  I  bad  aomewliere  heard  befyre. 
Coining  near  to  the  gate,  the  prisoner  call- 
ed me  by  m}r  name,  and  desired  I  would 
throw  somethine  into  the  box:  I  was  out  of 
countenance  for  him,  ind  did  as  he  bid  roe, 
by  patting  in  half  a  crown.  I  went  away, 
reflecting  upon  the  strange  constitution  of 
some  men,  and  how  meanly  they  behave 
themselves  in  all  sorts  of  conditions.  The 
person  who  begged  of  roe  is  now,  as  I  take 
It,  fifty:  I  was  well  acquainted  with  him  till 
,  about  the  age  of  twenty-five;  at  which 
time,  a  good  estate  fell  to  him  by  the  death 
oC  a  relation.  Upon  coming  to  this  unex- 
pected good  fortune,  he  ran  mto  all  the  ex- 
travagances imaginable;  was  frequenUy  in 
drunken  fits,  broke  drawers*  heads,  talked 
and  swore  loud,  was  unmannerly  to  those 
above  him,  and  insolent  to  those  below  him. 
I  could  not  but  remark,  that  it  was  the 
same  baseness  of  spirit  which  worked  in 
his  behaviour  in  both  fortunes:  the  same 
little  mind  was  insolent  in  riches,  and 
shameless  in  poverty.  TWs  accident  made 
me  muse  upon  the  circumstance  of  being 
in  debt  in  general,  and  solve  in  my  mind 
what  tempers  were  most  apt  to  fall  into 
tills  error  of  life,  as  well  as  the  misfortune 
it  must  needs  be  to  lan]g;uish  under  such 
presnres.  As  for  myself;  roy  natural  aver- 
sion to  that  sort  of  conversation  which 
makes  a  figure  with  the  generality  of  man- 
kind, exempts  me  from  any  temptations  to 
expense;  and  all  my  business  lies  within  a 
▼cry  narrow  compass,  which  is  only  to  give 
an  honest  man  who  takes  care  of  my  estate, 
proper  vouchers  for  his  quarteny  pay- 
ments to  me,  and  observe  what  linen  my 
laundress  brinn  and  takes  away  with  her 
once  a  week.  My  steward  brings  his  re- 
ceipt ready  fin*  my  siening;  and  I  have 
a  pretty  implement  with  the  respective 
names  of  shirts,  cravats,  handkerchiefs  and 
stockings,  with  proper  numbers,  to  know 
how  to  reckon  with  my  laundress.  This 
being  almost  all  the  busmess  I  have  in  the 
worla  for  the  care  of  my  own  affairs,  I  am 
at  full  leisure  to  observe  upon  what  others 
do^  with  relation  to  their  equipage  and 
eoonomy. 

When  I  walk  the  street,  and  observe  the 
hurry  about  me  in  this  town, 

*  Wbere,  with  like  haste,  thro*  eereral  wmyt  they  nm; 
8mm  to  undo,  and  Mme  to  be  undone;** 

I  say,  when  I  behold  thb  vast  variety  of 
persons  and  humours,  with  the  pains  they 
iMtii  take  for  the  accomplishment  of  the 
ends  mentioned  in  the  above  verses  of  Den- 
ham,  I  cannot  much  wonder  at  the  endea- 
vour alter  gain,  but  am  extremely  asto- 
nished that  men  can  be  so  insensible  of  the 
danger  of  running  into  debt.  One  would 
thinK  it  impossible  tiiat  a  man  who  is  given 
to  contract  debts  should  not  know,  that  his 
creditor  has,  from  that  moment  in  which 


for  meh  debton  a^  were  fleemen  of  the  dty  of  London  : 
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he  transgresses  payment,  so  much  as  that 
demand  comes  to,  m  his  debtor's  honour, 
liberty,  and  fortune.  One  would  think  he 
did  not  know  that  his  creditor  can  say  the 
worst  thing  imaginable  of  him,  to  wit, 
*That  he  is  unjust,'  vnthout  defamation f 
and  can  seize  his  person  without  being 
guilty  of  an  assault  Yet  such  is  the  loose 
and  abandoned  turn  of  some  men's  minds, 
that  the^  can  live  under  these  constant  ap- 
prehensions, and  still  go  on  to  increase  the 
cause  of  them.  Can  there  be  a  more  low 
and  servile  condition,  than  to  be  ashamed  or 
afraid  to  see  any  one  man  breathing?  Yet 
he  that  is  much  in  debt,  is  in  that  condition 
with  relation  to  twenty  different  people. 
There  are  indeed  circumstances  wherein 
men  of  honest  natures  may  become  liable 
to  debts,  by  some  unadvised  behaviour  in 
any  great  pwnt  of  their  life,  or  morteaginr 
a  man's  honesty  as  a  security  for  that  en 
another,  and  the  like:  but  these  instances 
are  so  particular  and  circumstantiated,  that 
they  cannot  come  within  general  considera- 
tions. For  one  such  case  as  one  of  these, 
there  are  ten,  where  a  man,  to  keep  up  a 
farce  of  retinue  and  erandeur  within  his 
own  house,  shall  shrink  at  the  expectation 
of  surly  demands  at  his  doors.  The  dditor 
is  the  creditor's  criminal,  and  aU  the  offi- 
cers uf  power  and  state,  whom  we  behold 
make  so  great  a  figure,  are  no  other  than 
so  many  persons  in  authority  to  make  g^oed 
liis  charge  against  him.  Human  society 
depends  upon  his  having  the  vengeance 
law  allots  him;  and  the  debtor  owes  his 
liberty  to  his  neighbour,  as  much  as  the 
murderer  does  his  life  to  his  prince. 

Our  gentry  are,  ^nerally  speaking,  in 
debt:  and  many  fEonilies  have  put  it  into  a 
kind  of  metiiod  of  being  so  from  generation 
to  generation.  The  father  mortgages  when 
his  son  is  ver^  young:  and  the  boy  is  to 
marry,  as  soon  as  he  is  at  age,  to  redeem  it> 
and  fmd  portions  for  his  Asters.  This,  for- 
sooth, is  no  great  inconvenience  to  him;  for 
he  may  wench,  keepa  public  table,  or  feed 
dogs,  like  a  worthy  English  gentieman,  till 
he  has  out-run  half  his  estate,  and  leave 
the  same  incumbrance  upon  his  l^rst-bom, 
and  so  on,  tiU  one  man  of^more  vigour  than 
or^ary,  goes  quite  through  the  estate,  or 
some  man  of  sense  comes  into  it,  and  scorns 
to  have  an  estate  in  partner^ip,  that  is  to 
say,  liable  to  the  demand  or  insult  of  any 
man  Hving.  There  is  my  friend  &r  An» 
drew,  though  for  many  years  a  great  and 
general  trader,  was  never  the  daendant  in 
a  law-siut,  in  all  the  perplexity  of  business, 
and  the  iniquity  of  mankind  at  present;  no 
one  had  any  colour  for  the  least  complaint 
against  his  dealings  with  him.  This  is  cer- 
tainly as  uncommon,  and  in  its  proportion 
as  laudable  in  a  citizen,  as  it  is  in  a  general 
never  to  have  suffered  a  disadvantage  in 
fight  How  different  from  this  gentieman 
is  Jack  Truepenny,  who  has  been  an  old 
acquaintance  of  Sir  Andrew  and  myself 
frcnn  boys,  but  oould  never  learn  our  can- 
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Jack  has  a  wborish  unresiKting  eood- 
nature,  which  makes  him  incapable  of 
having  a  property  in  any  thing.  His  for- 
tune, his  reputation,  his  time,  and  his  ca- 
pacity, are  at  any  man's  service  that  comes 
first  When  he  was  at  school,  he  was 
whipped  thrice  a  week  for  faults  he  took 
upon  him  to  excuse  others;  since  he  came 
into  the  business  of  the  world,  he  has  been 
arrested  twice  or  thrice  a  year  for  dd)t8 
he  had  nothing  to  do  with,  but  as  surety 
for  others;  and  I  remember  when  a  friend 
of  his  had  suffered  in  tlie  vice  of  the  town, 
all  the  phync  his  friend  took  was  conveyed 
to  him  by  Jack,  and  inscribed  'A  bolus,  or 
an  electuary  for  Mr.  Truepenny.'  Jack 
bad  a  good  estate  left  him  which  came  to 
nothing;  because  he  believed  all  who  pre- 
tended to  demands  upon  it  This  easiness 
and  credulity  destrov  all  the  oUier  merit 
he  has;  and  he  has  all  nis  life  been  a  sacrifice 
to  others^  without  ever  receiving  thanks,  or 
doing  one  good  action. 

I  will  end  this  discourse  with  a  speech 
which  I  heard  Jack  make  to  one  of  his 
creditors  (of  whom  he  deserved  gentler 
usa^e)  after  lying  a  whole  night  in  custody 
at  his  suit 

*^r,  your  ingratitude  for  the  many  kind- 
nesses i  have  done  you,  shall  not  make  me 
unthankful  for  the  eood  you  have  done  me, 
IB  letting  me  see  there  is  such  a  man  as 
you  in  the  world.  I  am  obliged  to  you  for 
the  diffidence  I  shall  have  all  the  rest  of 
my  life:  I  shall  hereafter  trust  no  man  so 
&r  as  to  be  in  hb  debt'  R. 


Na  83.]     Tuesday,  June  5, 1711. 


AiUmwin  pictim  pudt  iauii. 

Ktrg,  JBn.  i.  468. 
And  with  the  shadowy  picture  Hedi  hit  mind. 
When  the  weatlier  hinders  me  from 
taktne  my  diversions  without  doors,  I  fre- 
QuenUy  rohke  a  little  party  with  two  or 
tnvee  select  friend^  to  visit  any  thing  cu- 
rious that  may  be  seen  under  covert  My 
principal  entertainments«of  this  nature  are 

Sictures,  insomuch,  that  when  I  have  found 
le  weather  set  in  to  be  vely  bad,  I  have 
taken  a  whole  dav's  kximey  to  see  a  gallery 
that  is  furnished  ny  the  hands  of  great  mas- 
ters. By  this  means,  when  the  heavens  are 
filled  with  clouds,  when  the  earth  swims  in 
rain,  and  all  nature  wears  a  lowering  coun- 
tenance, I  withdraw  myself  from  these  un- 
comfortable scenes  into  the  visionary  worlds 
of  art;  where  I  meet  with  shining  land- 
scapes, gilded  triumphs,  beautifiif  faces, 
and  all  those  other  objects  that  fill  the 
mind  with  ga^  ideas,  and  disperse  that 
Roominess  which  is  apt  to  hang  upon  it  in 
uiose  dark  disconsolate  seasons. 

I  was  some  weeks  ago  in  a  course  of  these 
Aversions;  which  had  taken  such  an  entire 
possession  of  my  imagination,  that  they 
tbrmed  in  it  a  short  morning's  dream,  whicn 
I  shall  communicatr  to  my  reader^  rather 


as  the  first  sketch  and  outlmes  of  a  vlsiaa, 
than  as  a  finished  piece. 

I  dreamt  that  I  was  admitted  into  a  long, 
spacious  gallery,  which  had  one  ude  co- 
vered with  pieces  (^  all  the  famous  painters 
who  are  now  living,  and  the  other  with 
the  works  of  the  greatest  masters  that  are 
dead. 

On  the  side  of  the  living,  I  saw  several 
persons  busy  in  drawing,  colouring,  and  de- 
signing. On  the  side  of  the  dead  painters, 
I  could  not  discover  more  than  one  pa> 
son  at  work,  who  was  exceedingly  slow  in 
his  motions,  and  wonderfully  mce  in  hia 
touches. 

I  was  resolved  to  examine  the  several 
artists  that  stood  before  me^  and  accord- 
ingly applied  myself  to  the  side  of  the  liv- 
ing. The  first  I  observed  at  work  in  this 
part  of  the  gallery  was  Vanity,  with  his  hair^ 
tied  behind  him  in  a  riband^  and  dressed 
like  a  Frenchman.  All  the  faces  he  drew 
were  very  remarkable  for  their  smiles,  and 
a  cert^n  smirking  mr  which  he  bestowed 
indifferently  on  every  age  and  degree  of 
either  sex.  The  toujoun  gat  appeared 
even  in  his  judges,  bishops,  and  privy-coun- 
sellors. In  a  word,  all  his  men  were  petiu 
maitrea,  and  all  his  women  coquettes.  The 
drapery  of  his  figures  was  extremely  well 
suited  to  his  faces,  and  was  made  up  of  all 
the  glaring  colours  that  could  be  mixt  to- 
gether; every  part  of  the  dress  was  in  a 
flutter,  and  endeavoured  to  distinguish  itself 
above  the  rest 

On  the  left  hand  of  Vanity  stood  a  labo- 
rious workman,  who  I  found  was  his  hum- 
ble admirer,  and  copied  after  him.  He  was 
dressed  like  a  German,  and  had  a  very 
hard  name,  that  sounded  something  like 
Stupictity. 

The  third  artist  that  I  looked  over  was 
Pantasque  dressed  like  a  Venitian  scara-. 
mouch.  He  had  an  excellent  hand  at  chi- 
mera, and  dealt  very  much  in  distortions 
and  grimaces.  He  would  sometimes  af- 
fright himself  with  the  phantoms  that  flo>r- 
ed  from  his  pencil.  In  short,  the  most 
elaborate  of  his  pieces  was  at  best  but  a 
terrifying  dream;  and  one  could  say  nothing 
more  of  his  fin^  figures,  than  that  they 
were  agreeable  monsters. 

The  fourth  person  I  examined  was  very 
remarkable  for  his  hasty  hand,  which  left 
his  pictures  so  unfinisheil,  that  the  beauty 
in  the  picture  (which  was  designed  to  con- 
tinue as  a  monument  of  it  to  posterity)  faded 
sooner  than  in  the  person  after  whom  it  was 
drawn.  He  made  so  much  haste  to  des- 
patch his  business,  that  he  neither  gave 
himself  time  to  clean  his  pencils,  nor  mix 
his  colours.  The  name  otthis  expeditious 
workman  was  Avarice. 

Not  far  from  this  artist  I  saw  another  of 
a  quite  different  nature,  who  was  dressed  in 
the  habit  of  a  Dutchman,  and  known  by 
the  name  of  Industry.  His  figures  were 
wonderfully  laboured.  If  he  drew  the  por- 
traiture  of  a  man,  he  did  not  omit  a  single 
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hak  m  lus  &oe;  if  the  figure  of  athip,  there 
was  not  a  rope  aroonr  the  tackle  that  es- 
caped him.  ne  had  ukewiae  hung  a  great 
pert  of  the  wall  with  night*pieces,  that 
seemed  to  show  themselves  by  the  candles 
which  were  Hghted  up  in  several  parts  of 
them;  and  were  so  inflamed  by  the  sun- 
^liiie  which  accidentally  fell  upon  them, 
that  at  first  mght  I  could  scarce  forbear 
crWngout  'Fire.' 

The  five  foregoing  artists  were  the  most 
considerable  on  this  side  the  gallery;  there 
were  indeed  several  others  whom  i  had  not 
time  to  look  inta  One  of  them,  however, 
I  OQiild  not  forbear  observing,  who  was 
very  busy  in  retouching  the  ^est  pieces, 
though  he  produced  no  originals  of  his  own. 
His  pencil  aggravated  every  feature  that 
was  Dcfore  overcharged,  loaded  every  de- 
fect, and  poisoned  every  colour  it  touched. 
Though  uis  workman  did  so  much  mi&- 
chief  on  the  aide  of  the  living,  he  never 
turned  his  eye  towards  that  of  Uie  dead. 
His  name  was  Envy. 

HaviiMP  taken  a  cursory  view  df  one  side 
cf  thegallery,  I  turned  myself  to  that  which 
was  fiOed  by  the  works  of  those  great  mas- 
ters that  were  dead;  when  immediately  I 
fiuicied  mysdf  standiing  before  a  multitude 
of  spectators,  and  thousands  of  eyes  loddng 
upon  me  at  once:  for  all  before  me  appeared 
so  Hke  men  and  women,  that  I  almost  for- 
got they  were  pictures.  Raphael's  figures 
stood  in  one  row,  Titian's  in  another,  Guido 
Rhem's  in  a  third.  One  part  of  the  wall 
was  peopled  by  Hannibal  Carrache,  an- 
G^er  by  Corregio,  and  another  by  Rubens. 
To  be  short,  there  was  not  a  gr^  master 
anaoog  the  dead  who  had  not  contributed 
to  the  embeHi^unent  of  this  side  of  the  gjal- 
lery.  The  persons  that  owed  their  being 
to  these  several  masters,  appeared  all  m 
tiiem  to  be  real  and  alive,  and  differed 
among  one  another  only  in  the  variety  of 
tiieir  shapes,  complexions,  and  clothes;  so 
that  they  looked  like  different  nations  of 
the  same  species. 

Observing  an  old  man  (who  was  the  same 
person  I  before  mentioned,  as  the  only  artist 
that  was  at  work  on  this  side  of  the  gallery) 
creejnng  up  and  down  from  one  picture  to 
another,  and  retouching  all  the  fine  pieces 
that  stood  before  me,  I  could  not  but  be 
very  attentive  to  all  his  motions.  I  found 
bb  pQidl  was  so  verv  light,  that  it  worked 
imperceptibly,  and  alter  a  thousand  touches, 
scarce  produced  any  viable- effect  in  the 
picture  on  which  he  was  employed.  How- 
ever, as  he  bused  himself  incessantly,  and 
repeated  touch  after  touch  without  re^  dr 
interoiisaon,  he  wore  off  insensibly  every 
little  disagreeable  gloss  that  hung  u]X)n  a 
figure.  He  also  added  such  a  beautiful 
brown  to  the  ^bades,  and  mellowness  to  the 
coloars,  that  he  made  every  picture  appear 
more  perfect  than  when  itcame  fresh  from 
the  master's  penciL  I  could  not  forbear 
looking  u|)on  tke  face  of  this  ancient  work- 
xnafiy  tmd  immediately,  by  the  long  lock  of 


hair  upon  his  forehead,  discovered  him  to 
be  Time. 

Whether  it  were  because  the  thread  of  my 
dream  was  at  an  end  I  cannot  tell,  but  upon 
my  taking  a  survey  of  this  imaginary  eld 
man,  my  sleep  left  me.  C. 


Na  84.]     Wednnday,  June  6,  1711. 


-<iui9  talift  Ando 


Myrmidonum,  Dolonumve,  aut  duri  milea  Ulvtwi, 
Temperet  a  lachiymis  ?  Firg.  JSn.  ii.  v.  6. 

Wbo  can  rach  woes  relate  without  a  tear. 
Am  stern  Uljrssea  nrait  have  wept  to  bear? 

LooKiNO  over  the  old  manuscript  where- 
in the  private  actions  of  Pharamond  are  set 
down  by  way  of  table-book,  I  found  many 
things  which  gave  me  great  delight,  and 
as  human  life  turns  upon  the  same  princi- 
ples and  passions  in  all  ages,  I  thought  it 
very  proper  to  take  minutes  of  what  passed 
in  that  age  for  the  instruction  o£  this.  The 
antiquary  who  lent  me  these  papers,  gave 
me  a  character  of  Eucrate  the  favourite  of 
Pharamond,  extracted  from  an  author  who 
lived  in  that  court  The  account  he  gives 
both  of  the  prince  and  this  his  faithful 
friend,  will  not  be  improper  to  insert  here, 
because  I  may  have  occanon  to  mention 
many  of  their  conversations,  into  which 
these  memorials  of  them  may  give  light 

'  Pharanumd,  when  he  had  a  mind  to  re* 
tire  for  an  hour  or  two  from  the  hurry  of 
business  and  fatigue  of  ceremony,  made  a 
signal  to  Eucrate,  by  putting  his  hand  to 
his  face,  placing  his  arm  negligently  on  a 
window,  or  some  such  action  as  appeared 
indifferent  to  all  the  rest  of  the  company. 
Upon  such  notice,  unobserved  by  others 
(for  their  entire  intimacy  was  always  a  se- 
cret). Eucrate  repaired  to  his  own  apart- 
ment to  receive  the  king.  There  was  a 
secret  access  to  this  part  of  the  court,  at 
which  Eucrate  used  to  admit  many  whose 
mean  appearance  in  the  eyes  of  the  owli- 
nary  waiters  and  door-keepers,  made  them 
be  repulsed  from  other  parts  of  the  palace. 
Such  as  these  were  let  in  here  by  order  of 
Eucrate,  and  had  audiences  of  Pharamond. 
This  entrance  Pharamond  called  "The 
gate  of  the  unhappy,"  and  the  tears  of  the 
afflicted  who  came  before  him,  he  would 
say,  were  bribes  received  by  Eucrate;  for 
Eucrate  had  the  most  compassionate  spirit 
of  all  men  living,  except  his  generous  mas- 
ter, who  was  always  kindled  at  the  least 
affliction  which  was  communicated  to  him. 
In  regard  for  the  miserable,  Eucrate  took 

S articular  care  that  the  common  forms  of  - 
istress,  and  the  idle  pretenders  to  sorrow, 
about  courts,  who  wanted  only  supplies  to 
luxury,  should  never  obtain  favour  by  his 
means:  but  the  distresses  which  arise  from 
the  many  inexplicable  occurrences  that 
happen  among  men,  the  unaccountable 
alienation  of  parents  from  their  children, 
cruelty  of  husbands  to  wives,  poverty  oc- 
casioned from  shipwreck  or  fire^  the  falling 
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out  of  friends,  or  such  other  terriMe  disas- 
ters, to  which  the  life  of  man  is  exposed; 
m  cases  of  this  nature,  Encrate  was  the 
patron;  and  enjoyed  this  i»rt  of  the  roval 
favour  so  much  without  being  envied,  tnat 
it  was  never  inquired  into,  by  whose  means 
what  no  one  else  cared  for  dcnng,  was  brought 
about 

•One  evening  when  Pharamond  came 
into  the  apartment  of  Eucrate,  he  found 
him  extremely  dekcted;  upon  which  he 
asked,  (with  a  snme  that  was  natural  to 
him,)  ♦•What,  is  there  any  one  too  misera- 
ble to  be  relieved  by  Pharamond,  that  Eu- 
crate is  melancholy?"  **I  fear  there  is,** 
answered  the  favourite:  ••  A  person  with- 
out, of  a  good  air,  well  dressed,  and  though 
a  man  in  the  strength  of  his  life,  seems  to 
faint  under  some  inconsolable  calamity.  All 
his  features  seem  sufiiised  with  agon^  of 
mind;  but  I  can  observe  in  him,  that  it  is 
more  inclined  to  break  away  in  tears,  dian 
rage.  I  asked  him  what  he  would  have. 
He  said  he  would  speak  to  Pharamond.  I 
desired  his  business.  He  could  hardly  say 
to  me,  *  Eucrate,  carry  me  to  the  king,  my 
storv  is  not  to  be  told  twice;  I  fear  I  shall 
not  oe  able  to  speak  it  at  alL*  Pharamond 
commanded  Eucrate  to  let  him  enter;  he 
4id  so,  and  the  ^tleman  approached  the 
king  with  an  air  which  spoke  him  under 
the  greatest  concern  in  what  manner  to  de- 
mean himsel£  The  king,  who  had  a  quick 
discerning,  relieved  him  from  the  oppres- 
sion he^as  under:  and  with  the  most  beau- 
tiful complacency,  said  to  him,  ••^,  do 
not  add  to  that  load  of  sorrow  I  see  myour 
countenance  the  awe  of  my  presence.  Think 
you  are  speaking  to  your  friend.  If  the 
circumstances  of  your  distress  will  admit  of 
it,  you  shall  find  me  sa'*  To  whom  the 
stranger:  ••Oh,excellentPharamond,name 
not  a  friend  to  die  unfortunate  Spinamont  * 
I  had  one,  but  he  is  dead  by  my  own  hand; 
but,  oh  Pharamond,  thou^  it  was  by  the 
hand  of  Spinamont,  it  was  by  the  guilt  of 
PharamoixL  I  come  not,  oh  excellent 
prince,  to  implore  your  pardon;  I  come  to 
relate  my  sorrow,  a  sorrow  too  great  for 
human  life  to  support;  from  henceforth 
shall  all  occurrences  appear  dreams,  or 
short  intervals  of  amusement,  for  this  one 
affliction  which  has  seized  my  very  being. 
Pardon  me,  oh  Pharamond.  if  my  griefs 
give  me  leave,  that  I  lay  before  you  m  the 
anguish  of  a  wounded  mind,  that  you,  eood 
as  VGU  are,  are  guilty  of  the  generous  blood 
^  spilt  this  day  by  this  unhappy  hand.  Oh 
that  it  had  perished  before  that  instant!" 
Here  the  stranger  paused,  and  recoUectmg 
his  mind,  after  some  little  meditation,  he 
went  on  in  a  calmer  tone  and  gesture  as 
follows: 

••There  is  an  authority  due  to  distress, 
and  as  none  of  human  race  is  above  the 
reach  of  sorrow,  none  should  be  above  the 

♦  Mr.  Thornhill,  the  irntleiuan  here  alliyled  to,  under 
tht  traiMlited  nane  of  Spinamont,  killed  lir  C.  De«rinff 
«r  Keiil.  Ban.  ia  a  dm.  May  a,  1711. 


hearing  the  voice  of  it;  1  am  sure  Phara- 
mond is  not.  Know,  then,  that  I  havethb 
morning  unfortunately  killed  in  a  dud,  die 
man  whom  of  all  men  livine  I  most  loved. 
I  command  myself  too  much  in  your  royal . 
presence,  to  say,  Pharamond  gave  me  my ' 
friend!  Phara^noond  has  taken  him  from 
me!  I  will  not  sa^r,  ShaDthe  merciful  Pha- 
ramond destroy  ms  own  subjects?  Will  the 
fsLther  of  his  country  murder  his  people? 
But  the  merciful  Pharamond  does  destroy 
his  subjects,  the  father  of  his  country  does 
murder  his  people.  Fortune  is  so  much  the 
pursuit  of  mankind,  that  all  glory  and  ho- 
ncNtr  is  in  the  power  of  a  prince,  because  he 
has  the  distribution  of  their  fortunes.  It  is 
therefore  the  inadvertency,  negligence,  or 
guHt  of  princes  to  let  any  tlung  grow  int« 
custom  which  b  against  their  laws.  A 
court  can  make  foshion  and  duty  walk  to- 
gether; it  can  never  without  the  guilt  of  a 
court,  happen,  that  it  shall  not  be  unf ashion- 
Me  to  do  what  is  milawfuL  But,  alas!  in 
the  dominions  of  Pharamond,  by  the  force 
of  a  tyrant  custom,  which  is  misnamed  a 
pcMnt  of  honour,  the  dudlist  kills  his  friend 
whom  he  loves:  and  the  judge  condemns 
the  duellist  whue  he  approves  his  behavi- 
our. Shame  is  the  greatest  of  all  evilsi 
what  avail  laws,  when  death  only  attends 
the  breach  of  Uiem,  and  shame  obedience 
to  them  ?  As  for  me,  oh  Pharamond,  were 
it<  possible  to  describe  the  nameless  lunds 
of  compunctions  and  tenderness  I  feel,  when 
I  reflect  upon  the  little  accidents  in  our  for- 
mer familiarity^  my  mind  swells  into  sorrow 
which  cannot  oe  resisted  enough  to  be  silent 
in  the  presence  of  Pharamond.  (With  that 
he  fell mto  a  flood  of  tears,  and  wept  aloud.) 
Why  ^ould  not  Pharainoiid  hear  the  an- 
g[uish  he  only  can  relieve  others  from  in 
time  to  come?  Let  him  hear  from  me, 
what  they  foel  who  have  given  death  by 
the  false  mercy  of  his  admimstration,  and 
form  to  himself  the  vengeance  called  far 
by  those  who  hstve  periwMd  by  his  negli- 
gence." r: 


Na  85.]     Thursday,  June  7,  1711. 

Intardom  apedOM  loeis,  norataque  recta 
Fabula,  ntUliiM  veoerii,  nine  ponidere  et  arte, 
Valdiua  oblecut  populum,  meiiuMiue  raoratur, 
Qaam  vermn  inopes  remm.  niigeqiie  canorr. 

\  Htn.  jtrt  Pott,  ver.  319. 

—When  the  sentinenta  and  mannera  nicam, 
And  all  Um  cliaraetert  are  wrooirbt  with  eaae. 
Your  Tale,  though  void  of  beauty,  force,  and  art. 
More  strongly  shall  delight,  and  warm  the  heart ; 
Than  where  a  lifrleae  ponpof  venw  appeare, 
And  with  aonorous  trifle*  charma  ov  eara. 

Prmmtia. 

It  is  the  custom  of  the  Mahometans,  if 
they  see  any  printed  or  written  paper  upon 
the  ground,  to  take  it  up  and  lay  it  aside 
caretully,  as  not  knowing  but  it  may  con- 
tain some  piece  of  their  Akoran.  i  must 
confess  I  have  so  much  of  the  Mussulman 
in  me,  that  I  cannot  forijear  looking  into 
every  printed  paper  which  cornea  m  my 
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stances  it  may  appear;  lor  as  no  mortal 
Mthor,  in  the  ordinary  &te  and  vici^itude 
of  thinjgs,  knows  to  what  use  his  works 
may  some  time  or  other  be  applied,  a  man 
may  often  meet  with  very  celebrated 
names  in  a  paper  of  tobacca  I  have  light- 
ed my  pipe  more  than  once  with  the  wrft- 
inp  of  a  prelate;  and  know  a  friend  of 
rome,  who,  for  these  several  years,  has 
€!anverted  the  essays  of  a  man  of  quality 
Into  a  khid  of  fringe  for  his  candlesticks. 
I  remember,  in  particular,  after  having 
read  over  a  poem  of  an  eminent  author  on 
a  victory,  I  met  with  several  fragments  of 
it  tipon  the  next  reJOTcing  day,^  which  had 
l)een  employed  in  sauibs  and  crackern,  and 
by  that  means  cdeorated  its  subject  in  a 
double  capacity.  I  once  met  wiUi  a  pi^ 
«if  Mr.  Baxter,  under  a  Christmas  pie. 
Whether  or  no  the  pastry-cook  had  made 
uae  of  it  throurii  chance  or  waggery,  for 
the  defence  ci  that  superstitious  viandci  I 
know  not;  but  upon  the  perutel  of  it,  I  con- 
cdred  so  good  an  idea  m  the  authored  piety, 
that  I  bought  the  whole  boc^  Ihave<mn 
profited  by  these  accidental  readings,  and 
have  sometimes  found  very  curious  pieces 
that  are  either  out  of  print,  or  not  to  be 
met  with  in  the  shops  of  our  London  book- 
sdlers.  For  this  reason,  when  my  friends 
take  a  surv^  of  my  Mbrary,  they  are  very 
nmch  surprised  to  find  upon  the  shelf  of 
folios,  two  long  band-boxes  standing  np^ 
rigjht  among  my  books;  till  I  let  them  see 
that  they  are  both  of  them  lined  with  deep 
erudition  and  abstruse  literature.  I  might 
likewise  mention  a  paper-kite,  from  winch 
I  have  received  great  improvement;  and  a 
bat  case,  which  I  would  not  exchange  for 
an  the  beavers  in  Great  Britahi.  This 
ray  inquisitive  temper,  or  rather  imperti- 
nent fanmour,  of  prying  into  all  sorts  of 
writmg,  with  my  natuftd  aversion  to  lo- 
quacity, give  me  a  good  deal  of  employ- 
ment when  I  enter  any  house  ih  tiie  country ; 
for  I  caimot  for  my  heart  leave  a  room,  be- 
fore I  have  thoroughly  studied  the  walls 
of  it,  and  exaonin^  the  several  printed 
papers  which  are  usMially  pasted  upon 
them.  The  last  piece  that  1  met  with  upon 
this  occasion  gave  me  most  exquisite  plea- 
sure. My  reader  will  think  I  am  not  se- 
TioQs,  when  I  acquaint  him  that  the  piece 
I  am  gcNng  to  roeak  of,  was  the  dd  ballad 
of  the  Two  Children  in  the  Wood,  which 
Is  one  of  the  dariing  songs  of  the  oonimon 
pec^k,  and  has  been  the  delight  of  most 
Kndiihmen  in  some  part  of  thor  age. 

This  song  is  a  pittn  riraple  copy  of  na- 
ture, destitute  of  the  helps  and  ornaments 
of  art  Thetaleof  itisapretty  tngical 
story,  and  pleases  for  no  other  reason  but 
because  it  IS  a  copy  of  nature.  Therexis 
even  a  despicaUe  dmpiicity  in  the  verse; 
and  jet  because  the  sentiments  appear 
gOKune  and  tniaffiected^  tiiey  aire  able  to 
IBove  the  mind  of  the  most  polite  reader 
with  mward  meltings  of  humanity  and 
18 


compas^QR.  The  incidents  grow  out  of  the 
subject,  and  are  such  as  are  the  most  pro- 
per to  ekai^  i)ity;  for  which  reason  the 
whole  narration  has  something  in.itveiy 
moving,  notwithstanding  the  author  of  it 
(whoever  he  was)  has  delivered  it  in  such 
an  abject  phrase  and  poorness  of  expres- 
sion, that  the  quoting  any  part  of  it  would 
look  like  a  design  of  turmng  it  into  rkficule. 
But  though  the  language  is  mean,  the 
thoughts,  as  I  have  before  said,  from  one 
end  to  the  other,  are  natural,  and  therefore 
cannot  foil  to  please  those  who  are  not 
judges  of  language,  or  those  who,  notwith- 
standing they  are  |iid^  of  langua^,  have 
a  true  and  unprejudtced  taste  or  nature. 
The  condition,  speech,  and  behaviour  of 
the  dying  parents,  with  the  age,  innocence^ 
and  distress  of  the  children,  are  set  fortit 
in  such  tender  circumstances,  that  it  is  im- 
possible for  a  reader  of  common  humanity 
not  to  be  aflected  with  them.  As  for  the 
circumstance  of  th^  robin-red^breast,  it  is 
indeed  a  littie  poetical  ornament;  and  to 
show  the  genius  of  tiie  author  amidst  afi 
his  simplicity,  it  is  just  the  same  kind  of 
fiction  which  one  m  the  greatest  of  the 
Latin  poets  has  made  use  or  upon  a  paral- 
lel occaaon;  I  mean  that  passage  in  Ho- 
race, where  he  describes  himself  when  he 
was  a  child,  fallen  asleep  in  a  desert  wood, 
and  covered  with  leaves  oy  the  turtles  that 
took  pity  on  him« 

Mfr  fhbuloav  Vulture  Hi  AppulOv 
AltricUeztnlimen  Apolic, 
Ludo  feflgatnmqoe  Mmno 
Prande  nova  iwenim  pataadief 
Tezera Oi.  iv.  Lik.  3.  Ih 

*  Me  wben  ■  chiM,  «•  tir*d  widi  pisy, 
UppB  tb*  ApoUan  hills  I  lay 
,     in  careless  slumbers  bound, 

Tbe  gentle  doves  protecting  (bund*, 
Aad  eo?er*4  ma  with  myrtle  leaves.' 

I  have  heard  that  the  late  Lord  Dorset, 
who  had  the  greatest  wit  tempered  with 
the  greatest  candour,  and  was  one  of  the 
finest  critics  as  well  as  the  best  poets  of  his 
age,  had  a  numer6us  collection  of  old  Eng- 
lish bedlads,  and  took  a  particular  pleasure 
in  the  reading  of  them.  I  can  affirm  the 
same  of  Mr.  Uryden,  and  know  several  of 
the  most  refined  writers  of  our  present  age 
who  are  of  thi  same  humour. 

I  mi^t  likewise,  refer  my  readers  to 
Molienrs  thoo^ts  on  this  subject,  as  he  has 
expressed  them  in  the  character  of  the 
Misanthrope;  but  those  only  who  are  en- 
dowed with  a  true  greatness  of  soul  and 
genius,  can  divest  themselves  of  the  imi^gea 
of  ri^cule,  and  admire  nature  in  her  sim*^ 
plidty  and  nakedness.  As  fbr  the  littie 
conceited  wits  of  the  age,  who  can  only 
show  their  judgment  by  finding  feiidt,  they 
cannot  be  supposed  to  admire  these  pro- 
ductions which  have  nothing  to  recom- 
mend them  but  the  beauties  of  nature; 
when  they  do  not  know  how  t»  relish  even 
those  compositions  that  with  all  the  bein- 
ties  of  nature^  have  also  the  additional  ad- 
vantages of  art  L< 
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There  are  several  arts  which  all  men 
are  in  some  measure  masters  of,  without 
having  been  at  the  pains  of  learmng  them. 
Every  one  that  speaks  or  reasons^is  a 
erammarian  and  a  logician,  though  he 
may  be  whdly  unacquainted  with  the  rules 
of  grammar  or  logic,  as  they  are  delivered 
hi  books  and  systems.  In  the  same  man- 
ner, every  otc  is  in  some  degree  a  master 
of  that  art  which  is  generally  distmguished 
by  the  name  of  physiognomy ;  and  n^rally 
fwTOsto  himself  the  character  or  fortune 
of  a  stranger,  from  the  features  and  Imea- 
nients  of  his  face.  We  are  no  sooner  pre- 
sented to  any  one  we  never  saw  before,  but 
we  arc  immediately  struck  with  the  idea 
cf  a  proud,  a  reserved,  an  affable,  or  a 
good-natured  man;  and  upon  our  first  go- 
Big  into  a  comply  of  strangers,  our  bene- 
▼<Mence  or  aversion,  awe  or  contempt,  rises 
naturally  towards  several  particuhir  per- 
sons, before  we  have  heard  them  speak  a 
angle  word,  or  so  much  as  know  who  they 
ares. 

Every  pasaon  gives  a  particular  cast  to 
the  coun^ance,  and  is  apt  to  discover  it- 
self in  some  feature  or  other.  1  have  seen 
an  eye  curse  for  half  an  hour  together,  and 
an  eyebrow  call  a  man  a  scoundrel.  No- 
thing is  more  common  than  for  lovers  to 
complain,  resent,  languish,  despair,  and 
die  m  dumb  show.  For  my  own  part,  I 
am  so  apt  to  frame  a  notion  of  every  man  s 
humour  or  circumstances  by  his  looks,  that 
I  have  sometimes  employed  mysdf  from 
Charing-Cross  to  the  Royal  Exchange  in 
drawing  the  characters  of  those  who  have 
passed  ov  me.  When  I  see  a  man  with  a 
sour  rivelled  face,  I  cannot  forbear  pitymg 
his  wife;  and  when  I  meet  with  an  open  in- 
g^uous  countenance,  think  on  the  happi- 
ness of  his  friends,  his  family  and  his  rela- 
tions. ,        ^    . 

I  cannot  recdUect  the  author  of  a  fiunoiis 
saying  to  a  person  who  stood  silent  in  his 
company,  'Speak,  that  I  may  sec  thee.* 
But,  with  si^misnon,  I  think  we  may 
be  better  known  by  our  looks  than  by  our 
words,  and  that  a  man's  speech  is  much 
more  easily  disguised  than  his  countenance. 
In  this  case,  however,  I  think  the  air  of 
the  whole  face  is  much  more  e^reswve 
than  the  lines  of  it.  The  truth  of  it  is,  the 
air  is  generally  nothing  else  but.  the  in- 
ward cusposition  of  the  mind  made  visiUe. 
Those  who  have  established  physiogno- 
my into  an  art,  and  laid  down  rules  of 
judging  men's  tempers  by  their  fiaces,  have 
regavded  the  features  much  more  than  the 
akv  Martial  haa  a  pretty  epigram  on  this 
anbi^ctt 
Orliw  fiber,  BlfW  •«,  totvi*  pe«e»  tairiae  !■•■ : 


-T!iybeafdwidh8Mtwrfs««W«l4ri: 
Bbort  of  one  fool,  dlitorted  In  an  eye; 
With  aU  there  tokena  of  a  knave  compete. 
8toald.it  thou  iNi  boneat.  thou'rt  a  Anritah  chesl.' 

I  have  seen  a  very  ingenious  author  on 
this  subject,  who  founds  his  specula^ona 
on  the  supposition  that  as  amanhath  in 
the  mould  of  his  face  a  remote  Bkeness  to 
that  of  an  ox,  a  sheep,  a  lion,  a  hog,  or  any 
other  creature;  he  hath  the  same  resem- 
blance in  theframeof  his  nund,  and  is  sub- 
ject to  those  passions  which  are  predomi- 
nant in  the  creature  that  appears  m  h»» 
countenance.    Accordingly  he  pes  the 
prints  of  several  faces  that  are  of  a  diflei^ 
ent  mould,  and  by  a  litde  overcharging  the 
likeness  discovert  tiie  figures  of  these  se- 
veral kinds  of  brutal  faces  in  b«n\an  fiMr 
tures.*    I  remember  in  the  hfe  of  the  fii- 
mous  Prince  of  C(Mide,  the  writer  observes, 
the  face  of  that  prince  was  hke  thciaceot 
an  eagle,  and  that  the  prince  was  very 
wellpl^sed  te  be  told  so.    In  this  case 
therefore  we  may  be  sure,  that  he  had  m 
his  mind  some  general  implicit  noUoto  rf 
this  art  of  physiognomv  which  I  have  just 
now  mentioned;  and  that  when  his  cour- 
tieri  told  lum  his  face  was  made  hke  an 
eade's,  he  understood  them  in  the  same 
mSmer  as  if  they  had  told  him,  there  was 
something  in  his  looks  which  show«i  him 
to  be  strong,  active,  piercing,  and  ^  a 
royal  descent.    Whether  or  no  the  differ- 
ent motions  of  the  animal  spiriu,  in  differ^ 
ent  passions,  may  have  any  effect  on  the 
mouldof  the  face  when  the  hneaments  sgrc 
pliable  and  tender.  Or  whether  the  ^e 
kind  of  souls  require  the  same  kind  of  ha- 
bitations, I  shall  leave  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  curious    In  the  mean  time  I 
think  nothing  can  be  more  glorious  than 
for  a  man  to  pve  the  he  to  his  face,  and  to 
be  an  honest,  just,  good-natured  man,  m 
sirite  of  all  those  marks  and  signati^es 
which  nature  seems  to  have  set  upon  him 
forthecotttrary.    Tins  very  often  happen* 
among  those,  who  instead  of  bring  cxaspe- 
lutod  by  their  own  looks,  or  envym^  the 
looks  irf^othcrs,  apply  themselves  cntirdly 
to  the  cuhivatmg  of  thdr  mmds,  and  ^- 
tmg  those  beai^  which  are  morelastmg» 
and  more  omamcntaL    I  have  seen  many 
an  amiable  piece  of  deformity;  and  have 
observed  a  certain  cheerfidness  m  as  bad  a 
syitem  of  features  as  ever  was  clapped  ten 
Kthor,  which  hath  appeared  mwr  lov^y 
&aB  all  the  blooming  charms  of  an  imo- 
lent  beauty.    There  is  a  dmible  WMse  toe 
to  virtue,  when  it  is  lodged  in  abody  th^ 
seems  to  have  been  prepared  for  the  re- 
ceptei  of  vice;  m  many  such  cases  g^e 
B0&  and  the  body  do  not  seem  to  be  fol- 
lows. ,.         .  ^^^^^ 
Socrates  was  an  extraordinary  mstmc 
of  this  nature.    There  chanced  to  be  a 
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^[frat  phyrtotiiom  ist  ^ht  Ms  thne  ftt  Athens, 
who  }M  macbe  Grange  disccnreries  of  men's 
tempers  md  mGHnflfions  by  thdr  outward 
appearances.  Socratea's  disciples,  that 
ther  might  pot  this  artist  ta  the  triaJ,  car- 
ried him  to  their  master,  whom  he  had 
never  seen  before,  'and  <hd  not  know  he 
was  then  in  company  with  him.  After  a 
short  exasBfamthm  of  his  face,  the  phynogy 
nomist  pronoimced  him  the  most  lewd,  u- 
bidinons,  drunken  old  fellow  that  he  had 
ever  met  with  in  his  whole  life.  Upon 
wluch  the  disciples  all  bmrst  out  a-lau|^h- 
ing,  as  thinking  they  had  detected  the 
falsehood  and  vanity  of  his  art  But  So- 
crates told  them,  that  the  principles  of  his 
art  might  be  veiy  trae,  notwithstanding  his 
present  mistake;  for  that  he  himself  was 
naturally  inclined  to  ^ose  particular  vices 
which  the  physiognomist  nad  discovered 
in  his  countenance,  but  that  he  had  con- 
quered the  strong  dispodtions  he  was  bom 
with,  by  the  dictates  of  phflodophy.  • 

We  are  indeed  told  by  an  ancient  anthor,t 
that  Socrates  very  much  resembled  Silenus 
hi  his  face ;  wMch  we  find  to  have  be^ 
very  rightly  observed  from  the  Aatues  and 
btists  of  both,  that  are  still  extant ;  as  well 
as  en  several  antioue  seals  and  precious 
stones^  which  are  rrequently  enough  to  be 
met  with  in  the  cabinets  of  the  curious.  But 
however  observations  of  this  nature  may 
sometimes  hold,  a  wise  man  should  be  par- 
ticularly cautious  how  he  gives  credit  to  a 
man's  outward  'appearance.  It  is  an  irre- 
parable injustice  we  arc  guilty  of  towards 
one  another,  when  we  are  prejudiced  by. 
the  lodLs  and  features  of  those  whom  we  do 
not  know.  How  often  do  we  conceive  ha- 
tred agamst  a  person  of  worth,  or  fency  a 
man  to  be  proud  or  ill-ifatured  by  his  as- 
pect, whom  we  think  we  cannot  esteem  too 
much  when  we  are  acquainted  with  his  real 
character?  Dr.  Moore,  in  his  admirable 
System  of  EthScs,  reckons  this  particular 
mclination  to  take  a  prejudice  ag^st  a  man 
for  his  looks,  among  the  smaller  vices  !n 
morality,  and,  if  I  remember,  gives  it  the 
naxaeci^fir090fioiefi»ia,% 
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lYvat  not  too  nmch  to  f  n  endmntlng  flios. 

It  has  been  the  purpose  of  several  of  my 
speculations  to  bring  people  to  an  uncon^ 
cemed  behaviour  witn  relation  to  their  per- 
sons, whether  beautiful  or  defective.  As 
the  secrets  of  the  U|^y  Chib  were  exposed 
to  the  public,  that  men  might  see  there 
were  some  noble  spirits  in  the  age,  who  are 


•  Okec  Tnat.  Ou.  6»  «t  De  Fata 

t  riac.  CSonriv. 

I  A  Onek  wosA,  «ped  in  the  New  TetUment,  Kois. 
a  Itud  Eph.  tI.  S:  wtere  itia  nid  U»t  "God  if  bo 
■pming  of  perMU.**  Here  it  eifniflep  a  pr^huliee 
•f^Mft  a  peraon  fbnoad  ftpm  Ua  ooantename,  «c  too 
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not  atfdl  displetaed  with  themselves  upNon 
con^erations  which  they  had  no  choice  ia; 
so  the  discourse  concemmg  Idols  tended  to 
lessen  tiie  value  people  put  upon  them- 
selves from  personal  advantages  and  gifts 
of  nature.  As  to  the  latter  species  of  man- 
kind, the  beauties,  whether  male  or  female, 
they  are  generally  the  most  untractable 
people  of  all  others.  You  are  so  cxceasively 
perplexed  with  the  particularities  in  their 
behaviour,  that  to  be  at  ease,  one  would  be 
apt  to  wish  there  were  no  such  creidurea. 
They  expect  so  great  allowances*  ana  |^ve 
so  little  to  othera|,  that  they  who  have  to  do 
with  them  find  in  the  main,  a  man  with  a 
better  person  than  ordkiarv,  and  a  beauti- 
ful woman,  might  be  very  happily  changed 
for  such  to  whom  nature  has  oeen  less  upe- 
ra^  The  handsome  fellow  is  usually  ^ 
much  a  genUeman,  and  the  fine  woman  has 
something  so  becoming,  that  there  is  no 
enduring  either  of  them.  It  has  therefore 
been  generally  my  choice  to  mix  with 
cheernu  ugly  creatures,  rather  than  g;en- 
tiemen  who  are  graceful  enough  to  omit  or 
do  what  they  please ;  or  beauties  whohav^ 
charms  enou^  to  do  and  say  what  would 
be  disobliging  in  any  but  th^nselves. 

Diffidence  and  presumption,  upon  ac-* 
count  of  our  persons,  are  equally  faults; 
and  both  arise  from  the  want  of  knowing, 
or  rather  endeavouring  to  know  ourselves^ 
and  for  what  we  ought  to  be  valued  or  ne- 
glected. But  indeed  I  did  not  ima^pe  theso 
fittie  considerations  and  coquetries  could 
have  the  ill  consequences  as  I  find  they 
have,  by  the  following  letters  of  my  crares- 
pondents ;  where  it  seems  beauty  is  thrown 
mto  tiie  account,  in  matters  of  sale,  to  those 
who  receive  no  favour  from  the  charmera. 

•June  4 

•Mr^  Spectator,— After  I  have  assur* 
ed  you  I  am  in  every  respect  one  of  the 
handsomest  young  gins  about  town,  I  need 
be  particular  in  nothing  but  the  make  of 
my  face,  which  has  the  misfortune  to  be 
exactiy  ovaL  This  I  take  to  proceed  fixnn 
a  temper  that  naturally  inclines  me  both  to 
speak  and  hear, 

'With  this  account  jou  may  wonder 
how  I  can  have  the  vamty  to  offer  myself 
as  a  candidate^  which  I  now  do,  to  a  society 
where  the  Spectator  and  Hecatissa  have 
been  admitted  with  so  much  applause.  1 
don't  want  to  be  put  in  mind  how.  very  de- 
fective I  am  in  every  thing  that  is  ugly ;^ I 
am  too  sennble  of  my  own  unworthiness  in 
this  particular,  and  therefore  I  only  pro- 
pose myself  as  a  foil  to  the  club. 

•  You  see  how  honest  I  have  been  to  con- 
fess all  my  imperfections,  which  is  a  great 
deal  to  come  Trom  a  woman,  and  what  I 
hope  you  will  encourage  with  the  flavour  of 
your  interest 

•*  There  can  be  no  objection  made  qn  the 
^de  of  the  matchless  Hecatissa,  since  it  is 
certam  J  shall  be  in  no  danger  of  giving  her 
the  least  occaskxi  of  jealousy :  w  then  a 
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joint-ftool  In  the  very  lowest  place^t  the 
table,  is  all  the  honour  that  is  coveted  by 

'  Your  most  humble  and  obedient  servant, 
-ROSALINDA." 

'P.  S.  I  have  sacrificed  my  neddace  to 
put  into  the  public  lottery  against  the  com- 
mon enemy.  And  last  Saturday,  about 
three  o'clock  In  the  afternoon,  I  began  to 
patch  indifferently  on  both  sides  of  pay 
face.' 

*  London,  June  T,  1711. 

♦Mr.  Spectator,— Upon  reading  your 
late  dissertation  concerning  Idols,  I  cannot 
but  complain  to  you  that  there  are,  in  six 
or  seven  places  of  this  city,  coffee-houses 
kept  by  persons  of  that  asterhood.  These 
idols  sit  and  receive  aH  day  long  the  adora- 
tion of  the  youth  within  such  and  such  dis- 
tricts. I  kndw  in  particular,  goods  are  not 
entered  as  they  ought  to  be  at  the  custom* 
house,  nor  law-reports  perused  at  tilie 
Temple,  by  reason  of  one  beauty  who  de- 
tains the  young  merchants  too  long  near 
'Change,  and  another  fiUr  one  who  keeps 
the  students  at  her  house  when  they  should 
be  at  study.  It  would  be  worth  your  while 
to  see  how  the  idolaten  alternately  offer 
incense  to  their  idols,  and  what  heart-bum- 
ings  arise  in  those  who  wait  for  their  turn 
to  receive  kind  aspects  from  those  little 
thrones,  which  all  the  company,  but  these 
lovers,  call  the  bars.  I  saw  a  gentleman 
turn  as  pale  as  ashes,  because  an  idol  turned 
the  sugar  in  a  tea-^sh  for  his  rival,  and 
caft^essly  called  the  boy  to  serve  him,  with 
a  •*  Sirrah!  why  don't  you  give  the  gentle- 
man the  box  to  please  himself?"  Certain 
it  is,  that  a  very  hopeful  young  man  was 
taken  with  leads  in  his  pockets  below  the 
bridse,  where  he  intended  to  drown  him- 
self, because  his  idol  would  wash  the  di^ 
in  which  she  had  just  drank  tea,  bef6re  she 
would  let  him  use  It 

^I  am,  fiVf  a  person  past  being  amorous, 
and  do  not  give  this  information  out  of  envy 
or  Jealousy,  but  I  am  a  real  sufferer  by  it 
These  lovers  take  any  tlung  for  tea  and 
coffbe ;  I  saw  one  yesterday  surfeit  to  make 
his  court,  and  all  his  rivals,  at  the  same 
time,  loud  in  the  commendation  of  liquors 
that  went  against  every  body  in  the  room 
that  was  not  in  love.  While  these  young 
fellows  rengn  their  stomachs  with  their 
hearts^  and  drink  at  the  idol  in  this  man- 
ner, we  who  come  to  do  bu^ess,  or  talk 
pontics,  are  utteriy  pcnsoned.  They  have 
also  drams  for  those  who  are  more  enam- 
oured than  onUnary;  and  it  is  very  common 
for  such  as  are  too  low  in  constitution  to 
ogle  the  idol  upon  the  strength  of  tea,  to 
fluster  themselves  with  warmer  fiquors: 
thus  aU  pretenders  advance,  as  fiMt  as  they 
can,  to  a  fever,  or  a  diabetes.  I  %rast  re- 
peat to  you,  that  I  do  not  look  irith  an  evil 
eye  upon  the  profit  of  the  idols,  or  the  di- 
T<n^ons  of  the  lovers;  what  I  hope  from 
this  remonstrance,  is  only  that  we  plain 
>eop(le  may  not  be  aervcd  as  if  we  were 


iddatenrbut  thatfiram  tiw  toeof  fal»- 
lishing  this  m  your  paper;  the  idols  wo«kl 
mix  ratsbane  only  for  thdr  admirers,  and. 
take  more  care  of  us  who  don't  love  them. 
'  I  am,  sir,  youn, 
R.  -T.T.' 


No.  88.]    Monday,  June  11, 1711. 

avid  doniBi  flKiuit,  aodcnt  oun  talia  Aires  1 

Thrg.  EcL  UL  ]& 

*  lykat  win  Bot  muten  do  wktn  Mnrant^  ttaoi  fn- 


•MaySO,  iril. 
<Mr.  Spectator, — ^I  have  no  small 
value  for  your  endeavours  to  lay  before  the 
world  what  may  escape  their  observation, 
and  yet  highl^r  conduces  to  their  service. 
You  nave,  I  tlnnk,  succeeded  very  well  oo 
many  subjects;  and  seem  to  have  been  con- 
versant in  very  different  scenes  of  life.  But 
in  the  oonmderations  of  mankind,  as  a  Spec- 
tator, you  should  not  omit  circumstances 
whicn  relate  to  the  inferior  part  of  the 
world,  any  more  than  those  which  concern 
^e  greater.  There  is  one  thing  in  particu- 
lar which  I  wonder  you  have  not  touched 
upon,  and^at  is  the  general  corruption  of 
manners  in  the  servants  of  Great  Britain. 
I  am  a  man  that  have  travelled  and  seen 
many  nations,  but  have  for  seven  years  last 
past  resided  constantly  in  London,  or  with- 
m  twenty  miles  of  it  In  this  time  I  have 
contracted  a  numerous  acquaintance  among 
the  best  sort  of  people,  and  have  hardly 
found  one  of  them  hiq>py  in  their  servants. 
Thia  is  matter  of  great .  astonishment  to 
foreigntt*s,  and  all  such  as  have  visited 
foreign  countries;  especially  since  we  can- 
not but  observe,  that  there  is  no  part  of  the 
world  where  servants  have  thoseprivileges 
and  advantages  as  in  England.  They  have 
no  where  dse  such  plentiful  diet,  large 
wages,  or  indulgent  liberty.  There  is  no 
place  where  they  labour  less,  and  yet  where 
they  are  an  little  respectful,  more  wastefiil, 
more  neglifi;ent,  qr  where  they  so  frequent- 
ly change  Uieir  masters.  To  this  I  attri- 
bute, in  a  great  measure,  the  frequent  rob- 
beries and  losaes  which  we  suffer  on  the 
hish  road  and  in  our  own  houses.  That 
indeed  which  ^ves  me  the  present  thouglit 
of  this  kind  is,  that  a  careless  groom  of 
mine  has  q;x)iled  me  the  prettiest  pad  in 
the  worid,  with  only  riding  him  ten  miles; 
and  I  assure  you,  if  I  were  to  make  aresis- 
ter  of  all  the  horses  I  have  known  thus 
abused  by  negligence  of  servants  the  num- 
ber woi^  mount  a  regiment  I  wish  you 
would  give  us  your  observations,  that  we 
may  know  how  to  treat  these  rogues,  or 
that  we  masters  may  enter  into  measures 
to  reform  them.  Pray  give  us  a  speculation 
in  general  about  servants,  and  you  make 
me  Your^ 

« PHIU)-BRITANHICU5. 

*P.  &  Pray  do  not  omit  the  mention  of 
grooms  in  particular.* 
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Tkiis  hoMft  gwitleHMii^-whO'is  to  dniiuui 
tbit  I  «liaiilcl  write  a  satire  upon  groons, 
kasa  great  deal  of  Teaaon  for  hit  resent 
ment;  and  I  loKm-ao  evil  which  touches  all 
nankind  so  much  as  this  of  tl^  misbeha- 
▼iour  of  servants. 

The  complaint  of  this  letter  runs  wholly 
f^xm  men-servants;  and  I  can  attribute  the^ 
IkentioasBesB  wfakh  has  at  present  pre- 
vailed amon^  them,  to  nothing  but  what  an 
Inrndred  before  me  have  ascribed  it  to,  the 
Cttstonn  of  nving  boafd-wages.  This  one 
JBstance  of  bOse  ecooomy  is  sufficient  to  de- 
beeoch  the  whole  nation  of  servants,  and 
makes  them  as  it  were  \nA  for  some  part 
cf  their  time  in  that  quality.  They  are 
eitfaer  attending  in  places  where  they  meet 
and  run  mto  clubs,  or  else  if  they  wait  at 
taverns,  thejr  est  after  their  masters,  and 
reserve  their  wages  for  other  occasions. 
From  hence  it  arises,  tiiat  they  are  but  in  a 
lower  degree  what  their  masters  them- 
arives  are;  and  usaaUy  affect  an  imitation 
of  their  manners;  and  you  have  in  liveries, 
beaux,  fops,  and  coxcombs,  in  as  high  per- 
fection as  among  people  that  keep  tX^ 
pages.  It  is  a  common  hnmoar  among^  the 
retinue  of  people  ^of  Quality,  when  they  are 
in  their  revels,  that  is,  when  they  are  out 
ef  their  mastei^s  sight,  to  assume  in  a  hu* 
morons  wa^  the  names  and  titles  of  those 
whose  Itveriea  thc^  wear.  By  which  means 
characters  and  distinctions  necome  so  fa- 
miliar to  ^lem,  that  it  is  to  this,  among 
other  causes,  one  may  impute  a  certain  in* 
aslence  among  our  servants,  that  th^  take 
no  notice  of  any  gendeman,  thoa|g;a  they 
know  lum  ever  so  well,  except  he  is  an  ac- 
quuntance  of  thehr  master's. 

My  obscurity  and  tadturni^  leave  me  at 
liberty^  without  scandal,  to  dfoe,  if  I  think 
fit,  at  a  common  ordinary,  in  die  meanest 
as  well  as  the  most  snmptuons  house  of 
cntertaininent — ^Falling  in  the  other  day  at 
a  victonDing-hoase  near  the  house  of  peers, 
I  heard  the  maid  come  down  and  tell  the 
hmdlady  at  the  bar,  tiiat  my  lord  bishop 
swore  ne  would  throw  her  out  at  window, 
if  she  did  not  bring  up  more  mM  beer,  and 
that  my  lord  duke  would  have  a  double 
mug  of^pari.  My  suiprise  was  increased. 
In  hearing  loud  and  rustic  voices  speak  and 
answer  to  each  otherupon  the  pnUic  affiidrs> 
by  tiie  names  of  the  most  illustrioua  of  our 
ndbifity;  till  of  a  sudden  one  came  rumihii^ 
In,  and  cried  the  house  was  rising.  Down 
came  all  the  company  together  and  away! 
The  alehouse  was  immediatdy  filled  imh. 
damour,  and  scoring  one  mug  to  the  mar- 
qi^  of  sQch  a  place,  oil  and  vinegar  to  such 
n  eui,  three  quarts  to  my  new  lord  for 
wetting  hk  title,  and  so  forth.  Itisathii^ 
too  iMHorioas  to  mention  the  crowds  of  ser- 
vaiiCs,  and  their  ipsolcnoe,  near  the  courts 
of  justice^  and  the  stidrs  towards  the  su- 
presDe  assembly,  wtmiv  there  isa  universal 
mockery  of  all  order,  such  riotous  clamour 
and  lloendons  confusion,  that  one  would 
the  whole  natiai  lived  in  jest,  and 


that  tlKrewereMMMch  tUngrM  ndaand 

distinction  among  us. 

The  next  place  c^  resort,  wherein  tbe 
servile  world  are  let  loose,  is  at  the  entrance 
of  Hyde  Parit,  while  the  gentry  arc  at  the 
ring.  Hither  people  briw  their  lackeys  cot 
of  state,  and  nere  it  is  tnat  aU  they  say  at 
their  tables,  and  act  in  their  houses^  ife 
communicated  to  the  whole  town.  There 
are  men  of  wit  in  all  conditions  of  life;  and 
mixing  with  these  people  at  theirdivenSons. 
I  have  heard  coquettes  and  prodes  as  weU 
rallied,  and  insolence  and  pride  exposed 
(allowing  for  their  want  of  edQcadon][  with 
as  much  humour  and  p;ood  sense,  as  m  ^e 
pcditest  companies.  It  is  a  general  observa- 
tion, that  all  dependents  run  in  some  mea- 
sure into  the  manners  and  behariour  of 
those  whom  they  serve.  Yon  shall  fre* 
queatly  meet  with  lovers  and  men  of  in- 
trigue among  the  lackeys  as  well  as  at 
White's  or  m  .the  ^da-boxes.  I  remember 
some  years  ago  an  instance  of  this  kind.  A 
footman  to  a  c^>tam  of  the  guards  used  fre- 
quently, when  his  master  was  out  d  the- 
way,  to  carry  on  amours  and  make  assigna-^ 
tions  in  his  master's  clothes.  The  fellow 
had  a  ver>*  good  person,  and  there  are  very 
manj  women  that  tlunk  no  further  than  the 
outside  of  a  gentleman:  besides  which,  he 
was  almost  as  learned  a  man  as  the  colonel 
himself:  I  say,  thus  qualified,  the  fellow 
could  scrawl  billet-doux  so  well,  and  for- 
nish  a  conversation  on  the  common  toj^cs, . 
that  he  had,  as  they  call  it,  a  great  d^  of 
good  buianess  on  his  hands*  It  happened 
one  day,  that  coming  down  a  tavern  stairs 
in  his  master's  fine  ffuard-coat  with  a  well- 
dressed  woman  masked,  he  met  the  colonel 
coming  up  with  other  company;  but  with  a 
ready  assurance  he  quitted  his  lady,  came 
up  to  him  and  said,  <  Sir,  I  know  you  have 
too  much  respect  for  yourself  to  cane  me 
in  this  honourable  habit  But  you  see  there 
is  a  lady  in  the  case,  and  I  hope  on  that 
score  also  you  will  put  off  your  angdr  till  I 
have  told  you  all  another  time.'  After  a 
little  pause  the  colonel  cleared  up  his  coun- 
tenancey  and  with  an  air  of  familiarity  whis- 
pered his  man  apart,  'Sirrah,  bnng  th^ 
lady  with  you  to  askjpardon  for  you:'  then 
aloud,  'Look  to  it^  Will,  III  never  forgive 
you  else.'  The  follow  went  back  to  his 
mistress,  and  telling  her,  with  a  loud  vdce 
and  an  oath,  that  was  the  honestest  fellow 
in  the  world*  conveyed  her  to  a  hackney- 
coach. 

But  the  many  irregularities  committed  hf 
servants  in  the  places  above-mentioned,  as 
weU  as  in  the  theatreft,  of  which  masters 
are  generallv  the  occaaons,  are  too  various 
not  to  need  Seing  resumed  on  another  occa- 
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-Pfitlla  hine,  jav«iifl«|iis 


•enenii 
e  viatici 


Finein  inimo  certum,  initeriMiiie  viatica  caiUa. 
Cna  hoe  (let.    Idem  eraa  llet.    Quid  ?  qoaM 
Vea^e  disfli  taMsl  Md  «qm  lax  aHwa  Teait, 
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Egerlt  hot  aitnot,  et  wmper  psnlam  erit  ultra. 
Nmi  qimnvit  prope  to,  quunvis  temone  lub  und, 
TttteAtem  teae  fhistra  iectabere  eanfthum. 

Ptn.  flM.&  ▼.  M. 

Pert.  From  thee  both  ofd  and  f  ounf ,  with  ptofit  tearn 
The  bounda  of  frood  and  evil  to  diaeera. 

Cbm.  Unhapi^  hewbo  doea  thia  work  mUowh, 
Apd  to  to-fBorrow  would  tha  aearch  delay: 
Bi«  laajr  morrow  will  be  like  to-day. 

Ptr$.  But  is  one  day  of  ease  to<t  mueh  to  hotrowV 

Cbm.  Yet,  aure;  ihf  yaaterday  wma  onee  to-BMirow. 
That  yeatenJay  is  tone,  and  notbinc  gained; 
Jind  all  thy  ftuitleiM  daya  will  thus  be  drained: 
For  tbon  hast  more  to-morrowa  yet  to  aak. 
And  wHt  be  aver  to  befin  thy  taak; 
Who,  Uke  tha  hindoMMt  charidt-wheek,  art  cant, 
Still  to  be  near,  but  ne>r  to  reach  the  fIraL— i>it|itff«. 

As  my  correspondents  upon  the  nbiect 
of  loire  arc  very  numerous^  it  is  my  design, 
if  poBsnble,  to  range  them  under  sevenil 
heads,  and  address  myself  to  them  at  dif- 
ferent times.  The  first  branch  of  them,  to 
whoae  service  I  shall  dedicate  this  paper, 
are  thdse  that  have  to  do  with  women  of 
dfiatory  tempers,  who  are  for  sphming  out 
the  time  of  courtship  to  an  immoderate 
lens;th;  without  being  able  dther  to  close 
with  their  lovers,  or  to  dismiss  ^em.  I 
have  manjr  letters  by  me  filled  with  com- 
plaints agunst  this  sort  of  women.  In  one 
of  them  no  less  a  man  than  a  brodier  of  the 
coif  tells  me,  that  he  began  his  suit  vicewhno 
nono  Caroii  9ecundi,  before  he  had  been  a 
twelve-month  at  the  Temple;  that  he  Pro- 
secuted it  for  many  years  alter  he  was  ciuled 
to  the  bar;  that  at  present  he  is  a  sergeant 
at  law;  and  notwithstanding  he  hopea  that 
matters  would  have  been  long  since  orought 
to  an  issue,  the  fair  one  sdll  demurs.— I 
am  so  well  ^eased  with  this  gentleman's 
phrase,  that  I  shall  distinguish  this  sect  of 
women  by  ^e  dtle  of  Demurrers.  I  find  by 
another  letter  from  one  that  calls  himself 
Thyrsis,  that  his  mistress  has  been  denmr- 
ring  above  these  seven  years.  But  among 
all  my  plaintiffs  of  this  nature,  I  most  pity 
^e  tmtortunate  Philander,  a  man  of  a  oon- 
stait  passion  and  plentiful  fortune,  who  sets 
forth  that  the  timorous  and  irresolute  Syl- 
via has  demurred  till  she  is  past  child- 
bearing.  Strephcn  appears  by  his  letter  to 
be  a  very  choleric  lover,  and  irrecoverably 
smitten  with  one  that  demurs  out  of  selt- 
interest  He  tella  me  with  great  passion 
that  she  has  bubbled  him  out  of  his  yaath; 
that  she  drilled  him  on  to  five  and  fifty,  and 
that  he  verily  believes  she  will  drop  him 
in  his  old  age,  if  she  can  find  her  account  in 
another.  I  shall  conclude  this  narrative 
with  a  letter  from  honest  Sam  Hopewell,  a 
very  pleasant  fellow,  who  it  seems  has  at 
'  last  married  a  demurrer.  I  must  onlr  pre- 
mise, that  Sam,  who  is  a  very  good  DOtde- 
oompanion,  has  b^n  the  divernon  cf  his 
frieiKls,  upon  account  of  his  passion,  ever 
sfaice  the  year  one  thousand  six  hundred 
and  dghty-one. 

'Dear  Sir,— You  know  very  well  my 
piM^w  for  Mrs.  Martha,  and  what  a  dance 
ahebaaledmoi  Shetookmaoutattheage 


of  t«ro  and  tfwtsty,  and  dadped  #Sth  toe 
above  tiiirty  yean.  I  have  mcd  her  ttt 
she  is  grown  as  grey  as  a  cat»  and  am  wldi 
much  ado  become  Uie  master  of  her  pefw 
BOO,  suchasitisatpreaent  She  is  however 
in  my  eye  a  very  charming. old  woman. 
We  often  iamcBt  that  we  did  not  many 
^nofier,  but  she  has  nobody  to  blame  for  it 
but  herselE  You  know  verv  well  that  she 
would  never  think  of  me  wiiilst  she  had  a 
tooth  in  her  head.  I  have  put  the  dateof 
my  passion,  attno  amorh  trtgewno  ftriwto^ 
imfeead  of  a  posy  on  my  wedding  rmg.  I 
expect  yon  sMHdd  send  me  a  ongnrndatary' 
letter,  or,  if  you  pkaae,  an  epnhalamima 
upon  this  occasion.  Mrs.  Martha^  and 
yours  eternally,       SAM  HOPEWELL.* 

In  order  to  banish  an  evil  out  of  the 
world,  that  does  not  only  produce  great  «n- 
eaiiness  to  private  persons^  but  haa  also  % 
very  bad  iimuence  on  the  public,  I  sludl 
endeavour  to  show  the  folly  of  demurrage* 
from  two  or  three  reflections  which  I  earn- 
eatly  reooromend  to  the  thoughts  of  my  fishr 
Ptaders. 

First  of  aU,  I  would  have  them  serionshr 
think  on  the  shortness  of  their  time.  Lm 
is  not  kng  enough  for  a  coquette  to  play  all 
her  tricks  in.  A  timorous  woman  drops  inta 
her  grave  before  she  has  done  dcHberatii^ 
Were  the  age  of  man  the  same  that  it  was 
before  the  flood,  a  lady  might  sacrifice  half 
a  centunr  taa  scruple,  and  be  two  or  three 
ages  in  eemurring.  Had  she  nine  hundred 
years  good,  she  im^t  hold  out  to  the  conr- 
version  of  the  Jews  before  she  thought  fit 
to  be  prevailed  upon.  But*  alasl  she  ought 
to  play  her  part  in  haste,  when  she  cod- 
Men  that  she  is  suddenly  to  quit  the  stage, 
and  make  room  for  others. 

In  tiie  second  place,  I  would  desire  my 
female  readen  to  consider,  that  as  the  tern 
of  life  is  short,  that  of  beaudr  is  much 
shorter.  Hie  finest  skin  wrinkles  in  a  forar 
jrears,  and  loses  ^e  strength  of  its  colour* 
iiffis  so  aoon,  that  we  have  scarce  time  to 
admire  it.  I  mi^t  embellish  this  subject 
witii  roses  and  rambows,  and  several  oUier 
ingenioua  conceits,  which  I  may  possildy 
reserve  for  another  opportunity. 

There  is  a  third  consideration  which  I 
would  likewise  recommend  to  a  demuirer» 
and  that  is  Uie  great  danger  of  her  fiillins 
m  hive  when  she  b  about  threescore,  if  sbe 
canuot  satiily  her  doubts  and  scruples  be-> 
fiire  that  time.  There  is  a  lund  of  latter 
springs  that  aometimes  gets  into  the  blood 
of  an  old  womai^  and  turns  her  intp  a  very 
odd  sort  of  an  ammaL  I  would  therefoie 
have  the  demurrer  consider  what  a  strange 
figure  she  will  make,  if  she  chances  to  get 
over  all  .difficulties,  and  comes  to  a  final 
resolution  in  that  nnseasonaUe  part  of  her 
life. 

I  would  not  however  be  understood*  by 
any  thing  I  have  here  said,  to  discourage 
that  natural  modesty  in  the  sex,  which  reii* 
den  a  retreat  from  tliafirat  a{>prHiclM»QC 
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akMwrbolhfiuUfanUeaiiagracefiiL  All 
that  I  intend  is,<  to  advise  them»  when  they 
«e  prompted  by  reason  aad  inclimUkm,  to 
denmr  only  out  of  form,  and  so  far  as  de» 
cency  requirei:  A  virtuous  woman  riiould 
njcct  the  first  offer  of  marria|;e»  as  a  good 
man  docs  that  of  a  faisho^Ho;  imt  I  would 
advise  neitherthe  one  nor  the  other  to  per- 
sist in  refosiitt  what  they  seoretly  approve. 
I  would  fai  this  particular  propose  theex^ 
ample  of  Eve  to  sAl  her  dau|^)tcrs»  as  Mfl- 
ton  has  represented  h«r  in  the  foUowinf^ 
jMssage,  which  I  cannoC  forbear  transcribe 
mg  entire,  though  only  the  twelve  last  Ihies 
are  to  my  present  purpose. 

*  Tbe  rib  b^  formed  and  fksbiou'd  with  hu  handi: 
Under  hu  fbrminf  handi  a  creature  gtew^ 
Man-lifce,  Imt  dtfTrrat  tel ;  to  lovely  Aur, 
Tliat  wtetaeem'd  fkir  to  aU  tke  world,  aeeai'4  now 
Moan,  or  in  lier  Miimi'4  up,  in  her  contain^ 
And  in  her  looka;  Whkb  from  that  time  inftis'A 
Sweetncai  into  njr  heart,  nhfelt  hetot^ ; 
Am4  into  all  thiap  ftook  her  air  iQiplr*d 
Tbe  qnrit  of  love  and  amorous  defijhJL 

8be  iBnpprarU  and  left  me  dark:  t  wak'd 
To  SBdltor,  or  Ibr  over  to  deplore 
Her  loai,  and  odRT  pteararta  all  atitte; 
Wbea  oof  of  hope,  behold  Jmt,  not  fbr  oC 
Soeb  u  I  aaw  her  in  my  dream,  adom*d 
Vrith  what  all  eairtb  or  beiveii  could  beMow 
Tbinakakersmiable.   OMtheaaMe^ 
Ltd  by  her  lieav'niy  Maker»  thoiifb  uaaoen. 
And  fuided  by  his  Toioe,  nor  uninibrm'd 
Of  nuptial  sanctity  and  marriate  rltea: 
Oraea  waa  in  all  her  stepi,  teaven  in  iier  eye, 
la  every  feeturs  dignity  and  love. 
I,  avmwfd^  could  not  forbear  aloud : 

**Thb  torn  hath  made  amendi:  thon  haflt  MSXfd 
TV  wonle.  Cfeeatoc  bouAteoue  aad  benignl 
Qiver  of  all  things  (bir;  bat  (bireet  this 
OfaHthygiftSf  norenrieet.    Inowaee 
Bone  of  my  bone,  flesh  of  my  Hcsh,  myseir*— 

8te  heard  mo  thas,  abd  though  divinely  fenmghit, 
Tet  innoeeaee  and  virgin  modesty* 
Her  virtue,  and  the  conscience  of  her  worth. 
That  would  be  woo'd,  and  not  unsoujrht  be  woo, 
Not  obvious,  not  obtrasive,  but  retif^ 
The  mote  desirable;  or,  to  say  all, 
JVatuie  hecrelf,  iboogh  pun  of  sinftU  tbooght, 
Wroogbt  in  her  so,  tliat  seeinc  me  the  tum'd. 
T  fbttoWd  Iter:  she  wtet  was  honour  knew. 
And  with  obaeguloas  majesty  appfoVd 
My^aded  reason.    To  the  nopua(  bower  . 

I M  her  Mashing  like  the  morn 

Psrsdtw  Lsft,  viii.  460^-511. 
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*  ]n  all  the  rage  of  Impotent  desire. 

'ney  fbel  a  quenchless  flame,  a  fruitless  flrs.* 

There  is  not,  in  ray  opinion,  a  consi- 
deration more  effectual  to  extingmsb  inor- 
dinate desires  in  the  soul  of  man,  than  the 
notions  of  Plato  and  his  fdlowers  upon  that 
subject  They  tell  us,  that  every  pasmon 
wrfaich  has  been  contracted  bv  the  soul 
during  her  residence  in  the  body,  remains 
with  her  in  a  separate  state;  and  that  Uie 
aool  in  the  body,  or  out  of  the  body,  dtflbrs 
no  more  than  the  man  does  from  himself 
when  he  is  in  his  honse,  Or  in  open  air. 
When  therefore,  the  obscene  pa^ions  in 
paiticular  have  once  taken  root,  and  spread 
themselves  in  the  soul,  they  cleave  to  her 
maeparabfy.  and  remaiil  in  her  fat  ever, 


after  the  body  is  cast  oTand  thitmn  adde. 
As  an  argument  to  confirm  this  their  doc- 
trine, they  observe,  that  a  lewd  youth  who 
goes  on  in  a  continued  course  of  voluptuous- 
ness, advances  by  degrees  into  a  libidinous 
old  man;  and  that  the  passion  survives  in 
the  mmd  when  it  is  altogether  dead  in  the 
body;  nay,  that  the  desire  grows  more 
violent,  and  (like  all  other  habits)  gathers 
strengdi  by  age  at  the  same  time  that  it 
has  no  power  of  executing  its  own  pur- 
poses. If,  say  thqr,  die  soul  is  the  most 
subject  to  these  piL^ons  at  a  time  when  it 
has  the  least  instigations  from  the  body, 
we  majr  well  suppose  she  will  still  retain 
theta  when  she  is  entirely  divestea  of  it 
The  very,  substance  of  the  soul  is  fester«l' 
with  them,  the  gangrene  is  gone  too  &r  to 
be  ever  cured;  the  mflammadon  will  rage 
to  all  eternity. 

In  thii  therefore;  (say  the  Platonist^)' 
consbts  the  punishment  of  a  voluptuous 
man  after  d<^th.  He  is  tormentea  with 
desires  which  it  is  impossible  for  him  to 
grati^^^  solicited  by  a  pasaon  that  has  nei- 
ther ci)jects  nor  organs  adapted  to  it  He 
lives  in  a  state  of  invincible  desire  and  im- 
potence, and  always  bums  in  the  pursuit 
of  what  he  always  despairs  to  possess.  It 
is  for  this  reason  (says  Plato)  that  the  souls 
<rf  the  dead  appear  frequently  in  ceme- 
teries, and  hover  about  the  places  where 
their  bodfes  are  buried,  as  still  ^suikering, 
after  their  dd  brutal  pleasures,  at>d  de- 
siring again  to  enter  the  body  that  gave 
them  an  opportunity  of  fulfilling  them. 

Some  or  our  most  eminent  divines  have 
made  use  of  this  Platonic  notion,  so  far  as 
it  regards  the  flfubsistence  of  our  passions 
after  death,  with  great  beauty  and  strength 
of  reason.  Plato  indeed  carries  the  thought 
very  far  when  he  p^fts  upon  it  his  opinion 
of  ghosts  appeanne  in  places  Of  burial. 
Though  I  must  confess,  it  one  did  believe 
that  the  departed  souls  of  men  and  women 
wandered  up  and  down  these  lower  re- 
gions, and  entertained  themselves  with  the 
sight  of  their  species,  one  could  not  de- 
vise a  more  proper  hell  for  an  impure 
spirit  than  that  which  Plato  has  touched 
upon. 

The  ancients  seem  to  have  drawn  such 
a  state  of  torments  in  the  description  of 
Tantalus,  who  was  punished  with  the  ra^e 
of  an  eternal  thirst  and  set  up  to  the  clun 
in  water  that  fled  from  his  lips  whenever 
he  attempted  to  drink  it 

Virgjil  who  hascast  the  whole  system  of 
Platonic  philosophy,  so  far  as  it  relates  to 
the  soul  of  man,  into  beautiful  allegories, 
in  the  axth  book  of  his  iEneid  gives  us. 
the  punishment  of  a  voluptuary  after  death, 
not  unlike  that  which  we  are  here  speak-  , 
ingof: 

^Lucent  gensalibos  attis 

Aurea  Aikra  toris,  epnlvqna  ante  ora  parute 
Regiflco  luxu :  fUrianim  maxima  Juxta 
Accubat,  et  manibus  probtbet  contlngere  raensas: 
Bxurgit^ue  fbccm  attoHens,  atqtie  iutuoat  ore. 

•Sa.Ti.W4 
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Am  genial  feasta  with  regal  ponp  are  made  : 
The  queen  of  fliries  by  tlieir  tide  it  0et, 
And  natdief  from  iheir  montfat  tteuataated  meat ; 
Wbfdi,  if  they  touch,  her  hiapinf  anaket  ehe  lean, 
Toavina  her  torch  and  thunderiag  in  their  ears. 

That  I  may  a  little  alleviate  the  severity 
of  this  my  speiculation  (whidi  otherwise 
may  lose  me  several  of  my  polite  readers,)  I 
shall  translate  a  story  tliat  has  been  quoted 
upon  another  occasion  by  one  of  the  most 
learned  men  of  the  present  asje,  as  I  find  it 
in  the  original.  The  reader  wtll  see  it  is  not 
foreign  to  my  present  subject,  and  I  dare 
aay  will  thmk  it  a  lively  representation  of 
a  person  lying  under  the  torments  of  such  a 
jK&d  of  tantmism,  or  Platonic  hell,  as  that 
which  we  have  now  under  consideratioD. 
l^onsieur  Pontignan,  speaking  of  a  love* 
adventure  that  happened  to  him  in  the 
country,  gives  the  totlowiDg  account  of  it.* 

•When  I  was  in  the  countiylaat  sum- 
mer, I  was  often  in  company  with  a  couple 
of  charming  women,  wno  had  all  the  wit 
and  beauty  one  could  desire  in  female  com- 
panions, with  a  dash  of  coquetry,  that  from 
time  to  time  gave  me  a  great  many  agrees 
able  torments.  I  was,  after  my  way^  in  love 
with  both  of  them,  and  had  such  frequent 
opportuiiities  of  pleading  my  passions  to 
tnem  when  they  were  asunder,  that  I  had 
reason  to  hope  tar  particular  favours  from 
eac^  of  them.  As  1  was.  walking  one  even- 
mg  m  my  chamber  with  nothing  about  me 
out  my  night-gown,  they  both  came  into 
my  room,  and  told  me  they  had  a  very 
pleasant  trick  to  ptit  upon  a  gentieman  that 
was  in  the  same  house,  provided  I  would 
bear  a  part  in  it  Upon  this  they  told  me 
such  a  piau^ble  story,  that  I  laughed  at  their 
contrivance,  and  a^eed  to  do  whatever 
they  should  require  of  me.  They  imme- 
ctiately  be^an  to  swaddle  me  up  in  my  night 
eown,  witn  long  pieces  of  linen,  which  they 
folded  about  me  till  they  had  wrapt  me  in 
above  an  hundred  yaros  of  swathe.  My 
arms  were  pressed  to  my  sides,  and  my 
legs  closed  together  by  so  many  wrappers 
one  over  anoitiier,  that  J  looked  like  an 
^Egyptian  mummy.  As  I  stood  bolt  up- 
right upon  one  end  in  this  antique  fi^re, 
one  of  the  ladies  burst  out  a  laughing. 
**And  now,  Pontienan,"  says  she,  *-*we 
intend  to  perform  the  promise  that  we  find 
you  have  extorted  from  each  of  us.  You 
have  often  asked  the  favour  of  us,  and 
I  dare  say  you  are  a  better  bred  cava- 
lier than  to  k^fiise  to  go  to  bed  with  two 
ladies  that  desire  it  of  you. "  After  having 
stood  a  fit  of  laughter^  I  begged  them  to 
uncase  me,  and  do  with  me  what  they 
pleased.  "  No,  no,"  said  thfey,  "  we  like 
you  very  well  as  you  are;"  and  upon  that 
ordered  me  to  be  carried  to  one  of  their 
houses,  and  put  to  bed  in  all  my  swaddles. 
The  room  was  lighted  up  on  all  sides:  and 
I  was  laid  very  deccntiy  l>ctween  a  pair  of 


in  the  **  Acadnnia 


•  Thii  ie  a  paraphraie  of  a  ttory  in  the  **  Ac 
^•laata,"  a  littla  hook  printed  at  Farii  in  UBt 


Sheets,  with  my  head  <wliidi  inis  indeed 
the  only  poxt  I  could  move)  upon^i  very 
high  ^Uow:  this  was  no  sooner  done,  biH 
my  two  female  friends  came  into  bed  to  me 
in  their  finest  night-clothes.  You  may 
easily,  guess  9t  the  conditioB  of  a  man  that 
saw  a  couple  of  the  most  beauti&l  women 
in  the  worid  undreat  and  abed  with  hin^ 
without.beiitg  able  to  stir  hand  or  foot.  I 
begKcd  them  to  rdeaae  me,  and  strung: 
allT  could  to  get  loose,  which  I  did  with  so 
much  violence,  that  about  midnight  they 
both  leaped  out  of  the  bed»  crying  out 
they  were,  usdone.  But  seemg  me  safe, 
they  took  thdr  potts  again,  and  renewed 
thar  raillery,  f  hiding  all  my  prayers  and 
endeavours  weiie  lost,  I  coropwed  myself 
as  well  as  I  could,  tfid  told  them,  that  if 
they  would  not  unbhid  me,  I  woidd JB^ 
asleep  between  them,  and  by  that  means 
idiBgrace  them  for  ever.  But  alas!  this 
was  impot^U^;  could  I  have  been  disposed 
to  it,  they  would  have  prevented  me  by 
several  Iitde  ill-natured  caresses  and  en- 
dearments whidi  thqr  bestowed  upon  mc. 
As  much  devoted  as  I  am  to  woman-kind^ 
I  would  not  pass  such  another  night  to  be 
master  of  the  whole  sex.  My  reader  will 
doubtless  be  curious  to  know  what  became  of 
me  the  next  morning.  Why  truly  my  bed- 
fellows left  me  an  hour  before  day,  and  told 
me,  if  I  would  be  good  and  lie  still,  they 
would  send  somebody  to  take  me  up  as  soon 
as  it  was  time  fix*  me  to  rise.  Accordingly 
about  nme  o'clock  in  the  morning  an  omI 
woman  came  to  unswathe  me.  Iborealltlus 
very  patiendy,  bdng  resdved  to  take  my 
revenge  of  my  tormentors,  and  to  keep  no 
measures  -witb.  them  as  soon  as  I  was  at 
liberty;  but  upon  asking  my  old  woman 
what  was  become  of  the  two  ladies,  she 
told  me  she  believed  they  were  by  that 
time  within  a^t  of  Paris,  for  thad  ^ey 
went  away  in  a  coach  and  ax  before  five 
o'clock  in  the  morning. '  I>. 


Na  91.]     Thursday,  June  14,  1711. 

la  fhrlaa  itnenqne  nrant :  amor  omaibui  ideon- 

Firg.  Qtorg.  iii.  S44. 


ThBf  nHh  into  the  flane : 
For  love  ia  lofd  of  all,  ajid  ia  in  aU  the  I 


Drj/doi. 


Though  the  subject  I  am  now  going 
upon  would  be  much  more  properly  the 
foundation  of  a  comedy,  I  cannot  forbeai- 
inserting  the  circumstance  which  pleased 
me  m  Uie  account  a  young  lady  gave  me 
of  the  loves  of  a  family  m  town,  which 
shall  be  nameless;  or  rather,  for  the  better 
S(nind  and  elevation  of  the  history,  instead 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Such-a-one,  I  shall  call 
them  by  feigned  names.  Without  further 
prei^ice,  you  are  to  know,  that  within  the 
Bberties  of  the  dty  of  Westmroster  lives, 
the  Lady  Honoria,  a  widow  about  the  age 
of  forty,  of  a  healthy  constitution,  gay  tem- 
per, flii4  elegant  person.    She  dresses  a 
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litde  too  much  like  a  giri^  afiects  a  childish 
fincbiess  in  the  tone  of  her  voice,  sometimes 
a  pretty  sullenness  in  the  leaning  of  her 
head,  and  now  and  then  a  downcast  of  her 
tyea  on  her  fan.  Neither  her  imagination 
nor  her  health  would  ever  give  her  to  know 
that  she  is  turned  of  twenty;  but  that  in  the 
midst  of  these  pretty  softnesses,  and  drs  of 
delicacy  and  attraction,  she  has  a  tall 
dmghter  within  a  fortnight  of  fifteen,  who 
impertinently  comes  into  the  room,  and 
towers  so  much  towards  woman,  that  her 
mother  is  always  checked  by  her  presence, 
and  every  charm  of  Honoria  droops  at  the 
entrance  of  Flavia.  The  agreeable  Flavia 
wcnld  be  what  she  is  not,  as  well  as  her 
mother  Honoria;  but  all  their  beholders  are 
more  partial  to  an  affectation  of  what  a  per- 
son is  growing  up  to,  than  of  what  has  been 
already  enjoyed,  and  i»gone  for  ever.  It 
is  therefore  allowed  to  Flavia  to  look  for- 
ward, but  not  to  Honoria  to  look  back. 
Flavia  is  no  way  dependent  on  her  mother 
with  relation  to*  her  fortune,  for  which  rea- 
son they  live  almost  upon  an  equality  in  con- 
version; and  as  Honoria  has  given  Flavia 
to  understand,  that  it  is  ill-br^  to  be  al- 
ways calling  mother,  Flavia  is  as  well 
pleased  never  to  be  called  child.  It  hap- 
pens by  this  me^is,  that  these  ladies  are 
generally  rivals  in  all  places  where  they 
appear;  and  the  words  mother  and  daugh- 
ter never  pass  between  them  but  out  of 
spite.  Flavia  one  night  at  a  play  observing 
Honoria  draw  the  eyes  of  several  in  the 
int,  called  to  a  lady  who  sat  by  her,  and 
oid  her  ask  her  mother  to  lend  her  her 
snuff-box  for  a  moment  Another  time, 
when,  a  lover  of  Honoria  was  on  his  knees 
beseeching  the  favour  to  kiss  her  hand, 
Flavia  rushing  into  the  room,  kneeled  down 
by  him  and  asked  her  blessing.  Several 
of  these  contradictory  acts  of  duty  have 
raised  between  them  such  a  coldness,  that 
they  generally  converse  when  they  are  in 
mixed  company  by  way  of  talking  at  one 
another,  and  not  to  one  another.  Honoria 
is  ever  complaining  of  a  certain  sufficiency 
in  the  young  women  of  this  age,  who  as- 
sume to  themselves  an  authority  of  carry- 
ing aU  things  before  them,  as  it  they  were 
possessors  oi  the  esteem  c^  mankind,  and  all 
who  were  but  a  year  before  them  in  the 
worid,  were  neglected  or  deceased.  Flavia 
npon  such  provocation,  is  sure  to  observe, 
that  there  are  people  who  can  resign  no- 
thing, and  know  not  how  to  give  up  what 
they  know  they  cannot  hold;  that  there 
are  those  who  wiU  not  allow  youth  their 
follies,  not  because  tliey  are  themselves 
j^ast  them,  but  because  they  love  to  con- 
tinue in  them.  These  beauties  rival  each 
other  on  all  occasions;  not  that  they  have 
always  had  the  same  lovers,  but  each  has 
kept  up  a  vanity  to  show  the  other  the 
charms  of  her  lover.  Dick  Crastin  and 
Tom  Tulip,  among  many  othei*s,  have  of 
late  been  prciendera  in  this  family:  Dick 
to  Honoria,  Tom  to  Flavia.  Dick  is  the  only 
19 


surviving  beau  of  the  last  age,  and  Tomal- 
most  the  only  one  that  keeps  up  that  order 
of  men  in  this. 

I  wish  I  could  repeat  the  little  circum- 
stances of  a  conversation  of  the  four  lovers 
with  the  spirit  m  which  the  youne  lady  I 
had  my  account  from,  represented  it  at  a 
visit  wnere  I  had  the  honour  to  be  presentt 
but  it  seems  Dick  Crastui,  the  admirer  of 
Honoria,  and  Tom  Tulip,  the  pretender  to 
Flavia,  were  purposely  admitted  together 
by  the  ladies,  that  each  mig^t  show  the 
other  that  her  lover  had  the  superiority  in 
the  accompUshments  of  that  sort  of  creat* 
ture  whom  the  sillier  part  of  women  call  a 
fine  gentleman.  As  this  age  has  a  much 
more  gross  taste  in  courtship,  as  well  as  in 
every  thing  else,  than  the  last  had,  these 
gentlemen  are  instances  of  it  in  their  Affe- 
rent manner  of  application.  Tulip  is  ever 
making  allusions  to  the  vigour  of  his  per- 
son, the  sinewy  force  of  his  make;  whUe 
Crastin  professes  a  wary  observation  of  the 
turns  of  his  mistress's  mind, — ^Tulip  rives 
himself  the  air  of  a  resistless  ravisher, 
Crastin  practises  that  of  a  skilful  lover, 
Po^ry  is  the  mseparablc  propcrt)r  of  every 
man  in  love;  and  as  men  m  wit  write  verses 
on  those  occasions,  the  rest  of  the  world  re- 
peat the  verses  of  others.  These  servants 
of  the  ladies  were  used  to  imitate  their 
manner  of  conversation,  and  allude  to  one 
another,  rather  than  interchange  discourse 
in  what  they  s^d  when  they  met.  Tulip 
the  oUier  day  seized  his  mistress's  hand, 
and  repeated  out  of  Ovid's  Art  of  Love, 

'  'Tis  I  can  in  soft  battles  pass  tbe 
Yet  rise  next  morning  viijorous  for 
Fresb  as  tbe  day,  and  active  as  tbe  ligbt/ 

Upon  hearing  this,  Crastin,  wiUi  an  air 
of  deference,  played  with  Honoria's  fen, 
and  repeated,, 

*  SedTey  has  that  provafling  gentle  art. 

That  can  with  a  resistless  cliann  impart 

Tbe  lootest  wishes  to  the  chastest  heart : 

Raise  such  a  conflict,  kindle  such  a  fire. 

Between  <]ec1inins  virtue  and  desire. 

Till  the  poor  vanmiisb^d  maid  dissolves  away. 

In  dreams  all  night,  in  sighs  and  tears  aUday.** 

When  Crastin  had  uttered  these  verses 
with  a  tenderness  which  at  once  spoke  pas- 
sion and  respect,  Honoria  cast  a  triumph- 
ant glance  at  Flavia,  as  exulting  in  the  ele- 
gance of  Crastin's  courtship,  and  upbraid- 
ing her  with  Xht  homeliness  of  Tulip's. 
Tulip  understood  the  reproach,  and  in  re- 
turn began  to  applaud  the  wisdom  of  old 
amorous  gentlemen,  who  turned  their  mis- 
tress's imagination  as  far  as  possible  from 
what  they  had  long  themselves  forgot,  and 
ended  his  discourse  with  a  sly  commenda- 
tion of  the  doctrine  of  Platonic  love;  at  the 
same  time  he  ran  over,  with  a  laughine 
eye,  Crastin's  thin  legs,  meaere  looks,  and 
spare  body.  The  old  gentleman  imme- 
diately left  the  room  with  some  disorder. 


r  the  light, 

I  liffht  * 


*  Lord  Rocbester's  ImiUtion  of  tbe  I 
Horace. 
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tod  the  conversation  fell  upon  untimely 
passion,  after-love,  and  unseasonable  youth. 
Tulip  sung,  danced,  moved  before  the  glass, 
led  ms  mistress  half  a  minuet,  hummed 
*  Gelia  Uw  fkir,  in  tbe  bloom  of  fifteen  1* 

when  there  came  a  servant  with  a  letter  to 
hhn,  which  was  as  follows:  ^ 

*  SiH,— I  understand  vcrv  wdl  what  you 
meant  by  your  mention  of  Platonic  love.  I 
shall  be  glad  to  meet  you  immediately  in 
Hyde-park,  or  behind  Montague-house, 
or  attend  you  to  Barn-elms,  or  any  other 
fashionable  place  that's  fit  for  a  fi;entleman 
to  dde  in,  that  you  shaU  appoint  lor,  sir, 
•  Your  most  humble  servant, 

•RICHARD  CRASTIN.' 

Tulip's  ccdour  changed  at  the  reading  of 
this  epistie;  for  which  reason  his  mistress 
snatched  it  to  read  the  contents.  While 
she  was  doing  so.  Tulip  went  away;  and 
^c  ladies  now  agreeine  in  a  common  ca- 
lamity, bewailed  together  the  danger  of 
ttieir  lovers.  They  immediately  undressed 
to  go  out,  and  took  hackneys  to  prevent 
iqischief ;  but,  after  alarming  all  parts  of 
the  town,  Crastin  was  found  by  his  widow 
in  his  pumps  at  Hyde-park,  which  ap- 
pomtment  TuUp  never  kept,  but  made  his 
escape  into  the  country.  Flavia  tears  her 
hair  for  his  inglorious  safety,  curses  and 
despises  her  charmer,  and  is  fallen  into 
love  with  Crastin:  which  is  the  first  part 
of  the  history  of  the  rival  mother.       R. 


Na  92.]    Friday,  June  15,  1711. 

— <}onTive  prope  dinentire  Tidentnr, 
Poflcentei  vario  miiltum  dtversa  pelato ; 
Quid dem?  Quid non dem? 

B^.Lib.8.EpiU.6L 

IMITATED. 
-What  would  yon  luiTe  me  do, 

jtoftwenCy  Icanpleaaenottwc 

One  likei  the  plieasanre  wiuff,  end  one  Uie  lef : 
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Wben  out  of  twenty  I  can  pleaee  not  two?— 
One  likei  the  pfaeasanra  wtn;,  and  one  the 
The  vulf  aV  boil,  the  learned  roaet  an  egg ; 
Hard  Uak  to  hit  the  palate  of  iuch  gueata. 

P«p«. 

Looking  over  the  late  packets  of  let- 
ters which  have  been  sent  to  me,  I  found 
tiie  foUowing: 

*  Mr.  Spectator,— Your  paper  is  a  part 
of  my  tea-equipage,  and  my  servant  knows 
my  humour  so  wdl,  that  calling  for  my 
breakfast  this  morning,  (it  being  past  my 
usual  hour,)  she  answered.  The  Spectator 
was  not  yet  come  in;  but  that  the  tea- 
kettle boded,  and  she  expected  it  every 
moment.  Having  thus  in  part  ^gnified  ta 
vou  the  esteem  and  veneration  ^ich  1 
nave  for  you,  I  must  imt  you  in  mina  of  the 
catalogue  of  books  which  you  have  promis- 
ed to  recommend  to  our  sex;  for  I  have  de- 
ferred furnishing  my  closet  with  authors, 
tin  I  receive  your  advice  in  this  particular, 
being  your  daily  ^aciple  and  humble  ser- 
vant, LEONORA,* 


In  answer  to  mv  fair  disciple,  whow  I 
am  very  proud  of,  1  must  acquaint  her  and 
the  rest  of  my  readers,  that  since  I  Iwve 
called  out  for  help  in  my  catalogue  of  a 
lady's  library,  I  have  received  many  letter* 
up<m  that  head,  some  of  which  I  shall  give 
an  account  ofc  ,  ,   „      •       ^ r 

In  the  first  class,  I  shall  take  notice  of 
those  which  come  to  me  from  eminent 
booksellers,  who  every  one  of  them  men- 
tion with  respect  the  authors  they  hare 
printed,  and  consequentiy  have  an  eye  to 
thdr  own  advantage  more  than  to  that  of 
the  ladies.  One  tells  me,  that  he  thinks  it 
absolutely  necessary  for  women  to  have 
true  notions  of  right  and  equity,  and  th^ 
therefore  they  cannot  peruse  a  better  book 
than  Dalton's  Country  Justice.  Another 
thinks  they  cannot  be  without  The  Com- 
plete Jockey.  A  third  observmg  the  cu- 
riosity and  deare  of  prying  into  secrets, 
which  he  tells  me  is  natural  to  the  fair  sca^ 
is  cf  opinion  this  female  inclination,  jf  well 
directed,  might  turn  very  much  to  their  adi- 
vantage,  and  therefore  recommends  to  roe 
Mr.  Mede  upon  the  Revelations.  A  fourth 
lays  it  down  as  an  imquestioned  truthr  that 
a  lady  cannot  be  thoroughly  accomplished 
who  has  not  read  The  Secret  Treaties  and 
Negotiations  of  Marshal  d'Estrades.  Mr. 
Jacob  Tonson,  jumor,  is  of  opinion,  that 
Bayle's  Dictionary  might  be  of  very  ^^^ 
use  to  the  lacfies,  in  order  to  make  them 
general  scholars.  Another,  whose  nane  I 
have  forgotten,  thinks  it  highlv  proper  that 
every  woman  with  child  should  read  Mr. 
W^'s  History  of  Infant  Baptism;  and  an- 
other is  very  importunate  with  me  to  re* 
commend  to  all  my  female  readers  The 
finishing  Stroke;  being  a  Vindication  of  the 
Patriarchal  Scheme,  &c  ^  ^ 

In  the  second  class,  I  shall  mention  bodks 
which  are  recommended  by  husbands,  if  I 
may  believe  the  writers  of  them.  Whether 
or  no  they  are  real  husbands  or  personated 
ones  I  cannot  tell;  but  the  books  they  re- 
commend are  as  follow.  A  Parai^irase  on 
the  History  of  Susannah.  Rules  to  keep 
Lent  The  Christian's  Overthrow  pre- 
vented. A  Dissuaave  from  the  Play-house. 
The  Virtues  of  Camphire,  with  Directions 
to  make  Camphire  Tea.  The  Pleasures 
of  a  Country  Life.  The  Government  of 
the  Tongue.  A  letter  dated  from  Cheap- 
side,  deares  me  that  I  would  advise  all 
young  wives  to  make  themselves  mistresses 
of  Wmgate's  Arithmetic,  and  concludes 
with  a  postscript,  that  he  hopes  I  will  not 
forget  the  Countess  of  Kent's  Receipts. 

Imay  reckon  the  ladies  themselves  as  a 
third  class  amon^  these  my  correspondents 
and  privy-counsellors.  In  a  letter  from  one 
of  them,  I  am  advised  to  place  Pharamond 
at  the  head  of  my  catalogue,  and,  if  I  think 

§  roper,  to  give  the  second  place  to  Cassan- 
ra.*     Coquetilla  begs  me  not  to  think 
of  nailing  women  upon  their  knees  with 


•  Two  odebratod  French  romanoea,  writtea  hf  IL 
La  Calprenede. 
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maimals  of  devotion,  mn*  of  scorching  their 
faces  "With  books  of  housewifery.  Florilla 
desires  to  know  if  there  are  any  oooks  writ- 
'  ten  against  prudes,  and  entreats  me,  if 
there  are,  to  give  them  a  piaca^in  my  li- 
brary. Plays  of  all  sorts  have  their  several 
advocates:  All  for  Love,  is  mentioned  in 
above  fifteen  letters;  Sophomsba,  or  Han* 
lubaTs  Overthrow,  in  a  dozen;  The  Inno- 
cent AduHery  is  Kkewise  highly  approved 
oi;  Mithridates,  King  of  Pontus,  has  many 
friends;  Alexander  the  Great  and  Aureng^ 
zebe  have  the  same  nmnber  of  voices;  but 
Theodonos,  or  the  Foit:e  of  Love,  carries 
k  from  all  the  rest. 

I  should,  in  the  last  place,  mention  such 
books  as  have  been  proposed  by  men  of 
learning,  and  those  who  appear  competent 
judges  df  this  matter,  and  must  here  take 
occasion  to  thank  A.  B.  whoever  it  is  that 
conceals  himself  under  these  two  leters,  for 
his  advice  upon  this  subject  But  as  I  find 
the  woiic  I  have  undertaken  to  be  very  dif- 
ficult, i  dudl  defer  the  executmg  of  it  till  I 
am  farther  acquainted  with  the  thoughts 
of  my  judicious  contemporaries,  and  have 
time  to  'examine  the  several  hooks  they  of- 
fer to  me:  being  resolved,  in  an  aflPair  of 
this  moment,  to  proceed  with  the  greatest 
cautioiL 

In  the  meanwhile,  as  I  have  taken  the 
ladies  imder  mjr  particular  care,  I  shall 
make  it  my  busmess  to  find  out  in  the  best 
authors,  ancient  and  modem,  such  passages 
as  may  be  for  their  use,  and  endeavour  to 
-accommodate  them  as  well  as  I  can  to  their 
taste;  not  questioning  but  that  the  valuable 
part  of  the  sex  will  esisilv  pardon  me,  if 
Irom  time  to  time  I  laugn  at  those  littie 
vanities  and  follies  which  appear  in  the  be- 
havioor  of  some  of  them,  ind  which  are 
more  proper  for  ridicule  than  a  serious  cen- 
sure; flfost  books  being  calculated  for  male 
readers,  and  generally  written  with  an  eye 
to  men  of  learning,  makes  a  work  of  this 
nature  the  more  necessary;  besides,  I  am 
the  more  encouraged,  because  I  flatter  my- 
setf  that  I  see  the  sex  daily  imi)roving  by 
these  my  speculations.  Mv  fair  readers 
are  already  aeeper  scholars  tnan  the  beaux. 
I  could  name  some  of  them  who  talk  much 
better  than  several  raitieman  that  make  a 
figure  at  Will's;  and  as  I  frequentiy  receive 
letters  from  the  fine  ladies  and  pretty  fel^ 
lows,  I  cannot  but  observe  that  tne  former 
are  superior  to  the  others,  not  only  in  the 
sense  but  in  the  spelling.  This  cannot  but 
have  a  good  effect  upon  the  female  world, 
and  keep  them  from  being  charmed  by 
those  empty  coxcombs  that  have  hitherto 
been  admired  among  the  women,  though 
laughed  at  among  the  men. 

I  am  credibly  informed  that  Tom  Tat- 
tle passes  for  an  impertinent -fellow,  that 
Will  Trippet  begins  to  be  smoked,  and  that 
Frank  Smoothly  himself  is  within  a  month 
of  a  coxcomb,  in  case  I  think  fit  to  continue 
this  paper.  For  my  part,  as  it  is  my  buu- 
ness  in  some  measure  to  detect  such  as 


would  lead  astray  weak  minds  bv  their  false 
pretences  to  wit  and  judgment,  humour  and 
gallantry,  I  shall  not  fail  to  )end  the  best 
fight  I  am  able  to  the  fair  sex  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  these  their  discoveries.       JL. 


Na  93.]    Saturday,  June  16,  iril. 


I^MKiobravi 
ODem  longam  reaecea;  dum  loquJiqiir,  ftigeiit  invida 
JttMM ;  carpe  diem,  qnam  minimmn  cnedula  poatero. 
ifer.  Lib.  1.  Oil  xi.  6. 
Tl^  lenftbenM' hopes  wiUi  pmdeiiee  bound 

Piopottion'd  to  the  flying  boor: 
While  tbui  we  talk  in  carelew  eaae. 

The  enviouf  momenta  wing  their  fliffat; 
Inatant  the  fleeting  pteaaore  aefae, 
Nor  truat  to-UMMTOw^a  doubtful  light. 

JVttacif. 

We  all  of  us  complain  of  the  shortness 
of  time,  saith  Seneca,  and  yet  have  mudi 
more  than  we  know  what  to  do  with.  Our 
lives,  says  he,  are  spent  either  in  doing 
nothing  at  all,  or  in  doing  nothing  to  the 
purpose,  or  in  doing  nothing  that  we  ought 
to  da  We  are  always  complaining  our 
days  are  few,  and  actmg  as  thoueh  there 
would  be  no  eiid  of  them.  That  noble  phi- 
losopher has  described  our  inconsistency 
with  ourselves  in  this  particular,  by  au 
those  various  turns  of  expression  and 
thought  which  are  peculiar  to  his  writing. 

I  often  consider  mankind  as  wholly  in- 
consistent with  itself  in  a  point  that  bears 
some  affinity  to  the  former.  Though  we 
seem  grieved  at  the  shortness  of  life  in 
general,  we  are  wishing  every  period  of  it 
at  an  end.  The  minor  longs  to  be  at  aee, 
then  to  be  a  man  of  buaness,  then  to  make 
up  an  estate,  then  to  arrive  at  honours,  then 
to  retire.  Thus  although  the  whole  life 
is  allowed  by  every  one  to  be  short,  the 
several  divisions  of  it  appear  long  and  te^ 
dious.  We  are  for  lengthening  our  span  in 
general,  but  would  fain  contract  the  parts 
of  which  it  is  composed.  The  usurer  would 
be  veiy  well  satisfied  to  have  all  the  time 
annihilated  that  lies  between  the  present 
moment  and  the  next  quarter-day.  The 
pcditician  would  be  contented  to  lose  three 
years  in  his  life,  could  he  place  things  in 
the  posture  which  he  fancies  they  will 
stand  in  after  such  a  revolution  of^time. 
The  lover  would  be  glad  to  strike  out  of 
his  existence  all  the  moments  that  are  to 
pass  away  before  the  happy  meeting.  Thus, 
as  fast  as  our  time  runs,  we  shoula  be  very 
glad  in  most  part  of  our  lives  that  it  ran 
much  faster  tnan  it  does.  Several  hours 
of  the  day  hane  upon  our  hands,  nay,  we 
wish  away  whole  years;  and  travel  through 
time  as  through  a  country  filled  with  many 
wild  and  empty  wastes,  which  we  woufl 
fain  hurry  over,  that  we  may  arrive  at 
those  several  littie  settiements  or  imagi- 
nary points  of  rest  which  are  dispersed  up 
and  down  in  it, 

U  we  divide  the  life  of  most  men  into 
twenty  parts,  we  shall  find  that  at  least 
nineteen  of  them  are  mere  gaps  and  chasms. 


I4d 
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Wldch  are  ^either  filled  with  pleasure  nor 
business.  I  do  not  however  include  in  this 
calculsdoD  the  fife  of  those  men  who  are  in 
&  perpetual  hurry  of  afisurs,  but  of  those 
omy  who  are  not  always  enf:ag;ed  in  scenes 
of^  action;  and  I  hope  I  shall  not  do  an  un- 
acceptable piece  of  service  to  these  per- 
•008,  if  I  pomt  out  to  them  cert^  methods 
for  liie  filline  up  their  empty  spaces  of  life. 
The  methods  I  shall  propose  to  them  are 
asfiollow. 

The  fint  is  the  exercise  of  virtue,  in  the 
most  general  acceptation  of  the  word.  That 
particular  schema  which  comprehends  the 
aodal  virtues,  may  give  employment  to  the 
most  industrious  temper,  and  nnd  a  man  in 
business  more  than  the  most  active  station 
in  life.  To  advise  the  ignorant,  relieve  the 
need^,  comfort  the  afflicted,  are  duties  that 
^m  m  oar  way  almost  every  day  of  our 
lives.  A  man  has  frequent  opportunities 
oiF  mitigating  the  fierceness  of  a  party;  of 
doing  justice  to  the  character  of  a  deserv- 
ing man;  of  softening  the  envious,  (quieting 
the  angry,  and  recttfying  the  prejudiced; 
which  are  ^  of  them  employments  suited 
to  a  reasonable  nature,  and  bring  ereat 
satisfoction  to  the  person  who  can  busy 
himself  in  them  with  discretion. 

There  is  another  kind  of  virtue  that  may 
find  employment  for  those  retired  hours  in 
which  we  are  altogether  left  to  ourselves, 
and  destitute  of  company  and  conversation; 
I  mean  that  intercourse  and  communication 
which  every  reasonable  creature  ought  to 
maintain  witii  the  great  Author  of  his  being. 
The  man  who  Uves  under  an  habitu^  sense 
of  the  divine  presence  keeps  up  a  perpetual 
cheerfulness  of  temper,  and  emoys  every 
moment  the  satisfaction  of  thinkm^  himself 
in  conipany  with  his  dearest  and  best  of 
friends.  The  time  never  lies  heavy  upon 
him;  it  is  impos^ble  for  him  to  be  alone. 
His  thoughts  and  passions  are  the  most 
busied  at  such  hours  when  those  <^  other 
men  are  the  most  unactive.  He  no  sooner 
steps  out  of  the  world  but  his  heart  bums 
with  devotion,  swells  with  hope,  and  tri- 
umphs in  the  consciousness  of  that  presence 
which  every  where  surrounds  him;  or  on 
the  contrary,  pours  out  its  fears,  its  sor- 
rows, its  apprehenaons,  to  the  great  sup- 
porter of  his  existence. 

I  have  here  only  con^dered  the  neces^ 
of  a  man's  being  virtuous,  that  he  may  have 
aomething  to  do;  but  if  we  conader  further, 
that  the  exerdse  of  virtue  is  not  only  an 
amusement  for  the  time  it  lasts,  but  that 
Its  influence  extends  to  those  parts  of  our 
cidstence  which  lie  beyond  the  grave,  and 
that  our  whole  eternity  is  to  t^e  its  colour 
from  those  hours  whicn  we  here  emplor  in 
virtue  or  in  vice,  the  argument  reaouoles 
iipoo  us,  for  putting  m  practice  this  method 
Off  TOssing  away  our  time. 

When  a  man  has  but  a  littie  stock  to  im- 
liTOve,  and  has  opportunities  of  turning  it 
all  to  Kood  accGunt,  what  shall  we  tt^x£  of 
Uasithe  sbfiers  mneteea  pcurU  of  it  to  lie 


dead,  and  perhaps  emi^ojrs  even  the  twen- 
tieth to  his  ruin  or  disadvantage.^  But  be- 
cause the  mind  cannot  be  always  in  its 
fervours,  nor  strained  up  to  a  pitcn  of  vir- 
tue,  it  is  necewary  to  find  out  proper  em- 
ployments for  it  in  its  relaxations. 

The  next  method  therefore  that  I  would 
propose  to  fill  up  our  time,  should  be  usefat 
and  innocent  diversions.  I  must  confess  I 
think  it  is  below  reasonable  creatures  to  be 
altogether  conversant  in  such  divermons  as 
are  merely  innocent,  and  have  nothing  else 
to  recommend  them,  but  that  there  Is  no 
hurt  in  them.  Whether  any  kind  of  gam- 
ing has  even  thus  much  to  say  for  itself,  I 
shall  not  determine;  but  I  think  it  very- 
wonderful  to  see  perscms  of  the  best  sense 
passing  away  a  aozen  hours  together  in 
Muffling  and  dividing  a  pack  of  cajrds,  with 
no  other  conversation  but  what  is  made  up 
of  a  few  game  phrases,  and  no  other  ideas 
but  those  of  black  or  red  spots  ranged  to- 
gether in  diffisrent  figures.  Would  not  a 
man  lau^h  to  hear  any  one  of  this  species 
comphdnmg  that  life  is  short.^ 

The  sts^  might  be  m^de  a  perpetual 
source  of  tne  most  noble  and  uselul  enter- 
tainments, were  it  under  proper  regula- 
tions. 

But  the  mind  never  unbends  itself  so 
agreeabl3r  as  in  the  conversation  oi  a  well- 
chosen  friend.  There  is  indeed  no  blessii^ 
of  life  that  is  in  any  way  comparable  to  the 
enjoyment  of  a  discreet  and  virtuous  friend. 
It  cases  and  unloads  the  mind,  clears  and 
improves  the  under8tandin|^,  engextders 
thoughts  and  knowledge,  animates  virtue 
and  good  resolutions,  soothes  and  allays  the 
passions,  and  finds  employment  for  most  of 
the  vacant  hours  of  life. 

Next  to  such  an  intimacy  with  a  particu- 
lar person,  one  would  endeavour  after  a 
more  general  conversation  with  such  as  are 
able  to  entertain  and  improve  those  with 
whom  they  converse,  which  are  qualifica- 
tions that  seldom  go  asunder. 

There  are  manv  other  useful  amuse- 
ments of  life  whicn  one  would  endeavour 
to  multiply,  that  one  might  on  all  occasions 
have  recourse  to  something,  rather  than 
suffer  the  mind  to  lie  idle,  or  run  aditfl 
with  any  passions  that  chance  to  rise  in  it. 

A  man  that  has  a  taste  of  music,  painting, 
or  architecture,  is  like  one  that  has  anoth«- 
sense,  when  compared  with  such  as  have  no 
relish  of  those  arts.  The  florist,  the  planter, 
the  gardener,  the  husbandman,  when  they 
are  only  as  accomplishments  to  the  man  A 
fortune,  are  great  reliefs  to  a  country  life, 
and  many  ways  useful  to  those  who  are 
poHsessed  of  them. 

But  of  all  the  diversions  of  life,  there  is 
none  so  proper  to  fill  up  its  empty  spaces 
as  Uie  reading  of  useful  and  entertaining 
authors.  But  this  I  shall  only  touch  upon, 
because  it  in  some  measure  interferes  with 
the  third  method,  which  I  shall  propose  in 
another  paper,  for  the  employment  of  oar 
dead  unactive  hours,  and  whicn  I  shall  only 
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mention  in  general  to  be  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge. 


Na  9i.]    Monday,  June  18»  1711. 


-Hoeefit 


Viven  bit,  Tiu  poaw  prioiie  ftui. 

MarL  Epig.  xxiii.  10. 
Tte^ireaent  joys  of  Kfe  we  doubly  tute, 
By  looking  ba^  with  pleaiure  on  tlie  past. 

The  last  method  which  I  proposed  in 
my  Saturday's  papcr,  for  filling  up  thosg 
empty  spaces  of  Itfe  which  are  so  teoious 
9UR  tiura(j!ll!llH116  r6' idle  people,  i^  thy  ^]p- 
ploying  ourselves  m  t^  pursuit  of  lip^ 
ittige..  A  remember  Mr.  Boyle,  speaking 
<d  a  certain  mineral,  tells  us,  that  a  man 
may  consume  his  whole  life  in  the  study  of 
it,  without  arriving  at  the  knowledge  oi  all 
its  qualities.  The  truth  of  it  is,  there  is 
not  a  jongk  science,  or  any  branch  of  it, 
that  might  not  fumish  a  man  with  business 
for  life,  though  it  were  much  longer  than 
it  i& 

I  shall  not  here  engage  on  those  beaten 
subjects  of  the  usefulness  of  knowledge,  nor 
of  the  pleasure  and  perfection  it  gives  the 
mind;  nor  on  the  methods  of  obtaining  it, 
Bor  recommend  any  particular  branch  Z£  it; 
all  which  have  been  the  topics  of  many 
other  writers;  fr^'^^  fthaV  H"^C'*  y^p"^^'"  ^ 
specuiation  that  is  more  uncommon,  and 

Tnavc  before  shown  how  the  unemployed 
parts  of  life  appear  long  and  tedious,  and 
shall  here  endeavour  to  show  how  those 
parts  of  life  which  are  exercised  in  stuH^ 
mdiflg  !iT^<TtTie  pimirt^t  f  f  ■  -•  '  i  ■  -  ^ -  .  ■  -.  ■■£., 
tebfe'cSt  Ti<st  teninus,  and  by  niai  niciiiiSL 
WKb9€f  a"  metivwi  of  tengtlieiiltig:  our  livc^ 

B*:  tan^e  tinu^  '^fti lining;  all  the  partfib 

rto  our  ad .  -Jitage- 
^VimZt\e  dBSgrvesT'That  we  get  the 
idea  of  time  or  duration,  by  reflectmg  on 
that  train  of  ideas  which  succeed  one  an- 
other in  our  minds;  that  for  this  reason, 
when  we  decfp  soundly  without  dreaming, 
we  have  no  perception  of  time,  or  the  lengUi 
of  it  while  we  sleep;  and  that  the  moment 
wherdn  we  leave  off  to  thmk,  till  the  mo- 
ment we  begin  to  think  a^in,  seems  to 
have  no  distance. '  To  which  the  author 
adds,  *  And  so  I  doubt  not  but  it  would  be 
to  a  wakine  man,  if  it  were  possible  for  him 
to  keep  only  one  idea  in  his  mind,  without 
▼ariaidon,  and  the  succeanon  of  others;  and 
we  see,  that  one  who  fixes  his  thoughts 
vciy  intently  on  one  thing,  so  as  to  take  but 
little  nodce  of  the  succession  of  ideas  that 
pass  m  Ins  mind  whilst  he  is  taken  up  with 
th^t  earnest  contemi^tion,  lets  slip  out  of 
his  account  a  good  part  of  that  duration, 
and  thinks  that  time  shorter  than  it  is. ' 

We  might  carry  this  thought  further, 
and  consider  a  man  a^  on  one  side,  shorten- 
ine  his  time  by  thinking  on  nothing,  or  but 
a  few  things;  so  on  the  other,  as  lengthen- 
ing it,  by  employing  his  thoughts  on  many 


subjects,  or  by.  entertaining  a  quick  mid 
constant  succession  of  ideas.  Accordinely, 
Monsieur  Malebranche,  in  his  Inquiry  aiter 
Truth,  (wluch  was  published  several  years 
before  *Mr.  Locke*s  Essay  on  Human  Un- 
derstanding,) tells  us,  'that  it  is  possible 
aome  creatures  mav  think  half  an  hour  as 
long  as  we  do  a  thousand  years;  or  look 
upon  that  space  of  duration  which  we  call 
a  minute,  as  an  hour,  a  week,  a  month,  or  a 
whcdeage.' 

The  notion  of  Monsieur  Malebranche  is 
capable  of  some  little  explanation  from 
what  I  have  quoted  out  of  Mr.  Locke;  for 
if  our  notion  of  time  is  produced  by  our  re- 
fitting on  the  succession  of  ideas  in  our 
mind,  and  this  succession  mav  be  infinitely 
accelerated  or  retarded,  it  wul  follow,  that 
different  beinigs  may  have  different  notions 
of  the  same  parts  ot  duration,  according  as 
their  ideas,  which  we  suppose  are  equally 
distinct  in  each  of  them,  follow  one  another 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  rapidity. 

There  is  a  fmi.r^"  ^  ST  in  thf  Alrfti 
rah,  AvbT^h  IfwiKs  i  HftmiStihP'^  tw>^n 

pos8^.,-,T,.r,V„,..  ,  ->  arejpwsjsftfc. 
111^^  Of.  It  IS  thci-c  siud,  that  the  angel 
(iabriel  took  Mahomet  out  of  his  bed  one 
morning  to  give  him  a  sight  of  all  thines  in 
the  seven  heavens,  in  x>aradise,  and  in  hell, 
which  the  prophet  took  a  distinct  view  of; 
and  after  having  held  ninety  thousand  con- 
ferences with  God,  was  brought  back  again 
to  his  bed.  All  this,  says  the  Alcoran,  was 
transacted  in  so  small  a  space  of  time,  that 
Mahomet  at  his  return  found  his  bed  still 
warm,  and  took  up  an  earthen  ^tcher 
which  was  thrown  down  at  the  very  instan^ 
that  the  angel  Gabriel  carried  him  away, 
before  the  water  was  all  spUt  * 

There  is  a  very  pretty  story  in  the  Turk-^ 
ish  Tales,  which  relates  to  this  passage  of 
that  famous  impostor,  and  bears  some  affi-  \ 
nity  to  the  subject  we  are  now  upon.  A 
sultan  of  Egypt,  who  was  an  infidel,  used 
to  laugh 'at  tnis  circumstance  in  Mahomet's 
life,  as  what  was  altogether  impossible  and 
absurd:  but  conversing  one  day  with  a  great 
doctor  in  the  law,  who  had  the  gift  of  work- 
ing miracles,  the  doctor  told  him  he  would 
quickly  convince  him  of  the  truth  of  tlids 
passage  in  the  history  of  Mahomet,  if  he 
would  consent  to  do  what  he  would  desire 
<^  him.  Upon  this  the  sultan  was  directed 
to  place  himself  by  a  huge  tub  of  water, 
which  he  did  accordingly;  and  as  he  stood 
by  the  tub  amidst  a  circle  of  his  great  men, 
the  holy  man  bid  him  plunge  his  head  into 
the  water,  and  draw  it  up  a^n.  The  king 
accordingly  thrust  his  head  into  the  water, 
and  at  the  same  time  foimd  himself  at  the 
foot  of  a  mountain  on  the  sea-shore.  The 
king  immediately  bee^n  to  rage  against  his 
doctor  for  this  piece  of  treachery  and  witch- 


*  Thii  story  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  Aleortn,  nor 
can  I  meet  witb  any  life  of  the  prophet  where  it  is  told 
in  tliese  words ;  there  is  something  like  it  in  Simon'a 
Critical  History  of  the  Belief  of  the  Eastern  Nations, 
bat  it  is  lesi  particular. 
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craft;  but  at  length,  knowing  it  was  in  vain 
to  be  angry,  he  set  himself  to  think  on  pro- 
per methods  for  getting  a  livelihood  in  this 
strange  country.  Accordingly  he  applied 
himsdf  to  some  people  whom  he 'saw  at 
work  in  a  neighbounng  woodi  these  pec- 
pie  conducted  him  to  a  town  that  stood  at  a 
uttle  distance  from  the  wood,  where  after 
tome  adventures,  he  married  a  woman  of 
great  beauty  and  fortune.  He  lived  with 
tnis  woman  so  long,  that  he  had  by  her  se- 
ven sons  and  seven  daughters.  He  was  af- 
terwards reduced  to  great  want,  and  forced 
tothink  of  plying  in  the  streets  as  a  porter 
for  his  livelihood.  One  dav  as  he  was  walk- 
ing alone  by  the  sea-side,  being  seized  with 
many  melancholy  reflections  upon  his  for- 
mer and  his  present  state  of  life,  which  had 
raised  alit  ot  devotion  in  him,  he  threw  off 

(his  clothes  with  a  design  to  wash  himself, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  Mahometans, 
before  he  said  his  prayers. 

After  his  first  plunge  into  the  sea,  he  no 
sooner  raised  his  head  above  the  water  but 
he  found  himself  standing  by  the  «de  of  the 
tub,  with  the  great  men  of  his  court  about 
him,  and  tlie  holy  man  at  his  side.  He  im- 
mediately upbraided  his  teacher  for  having 
sent  him  on  such  a  course  of  adventures, 
and  betrayed  him  into  so  long  a  state  of  mi- 
sery and  servitude;  but  was  wonderftilly 
surprbed  when  he  heard  that  the  state  he 
talked  of  was  only  a  dream  and  a  deluaon; 
that  he  had  not  stirred  from  the  place 
where  he  then  stood;  and  that  he  had  only 
dipped  his  head  into  the  water,  and  imme- 
diately taken  it  out  again. 

The  Mahometan  doctor  took  this  occa- 
sion of  instructing  the  sultan,  that  nothing 
was  impossible  with  God;  and  that  He, 
with  whom  a  thousand  years  are  but  as  one 
day,  can,  if  he  pleases,  make  a  angle  day, 
nay,  a  single  moment,  appear  to  any  of  his 
creatures  as  a  thcAisand  years. 
/~    I  shall  leave  mv  reader  to  compare  these 
I    eastern  fables  with  the  notions  of  those  two 
I    great  philosophers  whom  I  have  quoted"  in 
I    this  paper;  and  shall  only,  by  way  of  appH- 
L  cation,  desire  him  to  consider  how  we  may 
extend  life  beyond  its  natural  dimensions, 
by  applying  ourselves  diligently  to  the  pur- 
suits of  knowledge. 

The  hours  of  a  wise  man  are  lengthened 
by  his  ideas,  as  those  of  a  fool  are  by  his 
passions.  The  time  of  the  one  is  lon^,  be- 
cause he  does  not  know  what  to  do  with  it; 
to  b  that  of  the  other,  because  he  distin- 
guishes every  moment  of  it  with  useftil  or 
arousing  thoughts;  or,  in  other  words,  be- 
cause the  one  is  always  wishing  it  away, 
and  the  other  always  enjoying  it 

How  different  is  the  view  of  past  life,  in 
the  man  who  is  grown  old  in  knowledge  and 
wisdom,  from  that  of  him  who  i^  grown  old 
in  ignorance  and  folly!  The  latter  is  like 
the  owner  of  a  barren  country,  that  fills  his 
eve  with  the  prospect  of  naked  hills  and 
plains,  which  produce  nothing  either  pro- 
fitable or  ornamental;  the  other  beholds  a 


beandful  and  q^acioos  landscape  divided 
into  delightful  gardens,  green  meadows, 
fruitful  fields,  and  can  scarce  cast  his  eye 
on  ja  single  spot  of  his  possessions,  that  is 
not  covered  with  some  beautiful  plant  or 
flower.  L. 


Na  95.]    Tuesday,  June  19,  1711. 


Our«  leret  loqauntur,  isgentM  itapviit.— Anuov  TV^f 
Light  lorTOWt  looae  the  tongM,  but  gteat  tnelipinj— ^ 

Having  read  the  two  following  letterar 
with  much  pleasure,  I  cannot  but  think  the 
good  sense  of  them  will  be  as  agreeable  to 
the  town  as  any  thing  I  could  say  either  on 
the  topics  they  treat  of,  or  any  other;  ther 
both  allude  to  former  papers  of  mine,  and  1 
do  not  question  but  the  first,  which  is  upon 
inward  mourning,  will  be  thought  the  pro- 
duction of  a  man  who  is  well  acquainted 
with  the  generous  yearnings  of  distress  in  a 
manly  temper,  which  is  above  the  relief  of 
tears.  A  speculation  of  my  own  on  that 
subject  I  shall  dder  till  another  occasion. 

The  second  letter  is  from  a  lady  of  a  mind 
as  ereat  as  her  understanding.  There  is 
perhaps  something  in  the  beginning  of  it 
which  I  ought  in  modesty  to  conceal;  but  I 
have  so  much  esteem  for  this  correspon- 
dent, that  I  will  not  alter  a  tittle  of  what 
she  writes,  thou^  I  am  thus  scrupulous  at 
the  price  of  being  ridiculous. 

Mr.  Spectator, — ^I  wai  very  well 
pleased  with  your  discourse  upon  general 
mourning,  and  should  be  obliged  to  you  if 
you  would  enter  into  the  matter  more  deep- 
ly, and  give  us  your  thoughts  upon  the  com- 
mon sense  the  ordinary  people  have  of  the 
demonstrations  of  grief,  who  prescribe  rules 
and  fashions  to  the  most  solemn  affliction; 
such  as  the  loss  of  the  nearest  relations  and 
dearest  friends.  You  cannot  go  to  visit  a 
sick  friend,  but  some  impertinent  waiter 
about  him  observes  the  muscles  of  your 
face,  as  strictly  as  if  they  were  prognostics 
of  his  death  or  recovery.  If  he  happens  to 
be  taken  from  you,  you  are  immediately 
surrounded  with  numbers  of  these  specta- 
tors, who  expect  a  melancholy  shrug  of 
your  shoulders,  a  pathetical  shake  of  your 
head,  and  an  expressive  distortion  of  your 
face,  to  measure  your  affection  and  value 
for  the  deceased.  But  there  is  nothing,  on 
these  occasions,  so  much  in  their  favour  as 
immoderate  weeping.  As  all  tlieir  pas- 
sions are  superficial,  they  imagine  the  seat 
of  love  and  friendship  to  be  placed  visibly 
in  the  eyes.  They,  judge  what  stock  of 
kindness  you  had  for  the  living,  by  the 
quantity  of  tears  you  pour  out  for  the  dead; 
so  that  if  one  body  wants  that  quantity  of  salt- 
water another  aoounds  with,  he  is  in  great 
danger  of  being  thought  insensible  or  ill- 
natured.  They  are  strangers  to  friendship 
whose  grief  happens  not  to'be  moist  enougn 
to  wet  such  a  parcel  of  handkerchiefs. 
But  experience  has  told  us,  nothing  is  so 
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iaStnaaoi  as  this  outward  sign  of  sorrow; 
and  the  natural  history  of  our  bodies  will 
teach  us  that  this  flux  of  the  eyes,  this  fa- 
culty of  weeping:,  is  peculiar  only  to  some 
constitutions.  We  observe  in  the  tender 
bo(^es  of  children,  when  crossed  in  their 
little  wiDs  and  expectations,  how  dissolya- 
ble  thejr  are  into  tears.  If  this  were  what 
grief  is  in  men,  nature  would  not  be  able  to 
sopport  them  in  the  excess  of  it  for  one 
moment.  Add  to  this  observation,  how 
quick  is  their  tranmtion  from  this  passion 
to  that  of  their  joy!  I  will  not  say  we  see 
often,  in  the  next  tender  things  to  children, 
tears  shed  without  much  grieving.  Thus 
it  is  common  to  shed  tears  without  much 
sorrow,  and  as  common  to  sufier  much  sor- 
row without  shedding  tears.  Grief  and 
weeping  are  indeed  frequent  companions: 
bat,  I  believe,  never  in  their  highest  ex- 
cesses. As  laughter  does  not  proceed  frcnn 
profound  joy,  so  neither  does  weeping  from 
profound  sorrow.  The  sorrow  which  ap- 
pears 80  easily  at  the  eyes,  cannot  have 
pierced  deeply  into  the  heart.  The  heart 
distended  with  grief,  stops  all  the  passages 
for  tears  or  lamentations. 

•Now,  mr,  what  I  would  incline  you  to 
in  all  this  is,  that  you  would  inform  the 
shallow  critics  and  observers  upon  sorrow, 
that  true  affliction  labours  to  be  invisible, 
that  it  is  a  stranger  to  ceremony,  and  that 
it  h&iT9  in  its  own  nature  a  dignity  mnch 
above  the  litde  circumstances  which  are 
affected  nnder  the  notion  of  decency.  You 
must  know,  sir,  I  have  lately  lost  a  dear 
friend,  for  whom  I  have  not  yet  shed  a  tear, 
and  for  that  reason  your  animadversions  on 
that  subject  would  be  the  more  acceptable 
to^  sir,  y<^T  most  humble  servant, 

*B.  D.' 

'June  the  15th. 
•Mr.  Spectator, — ^As  I  hope  there  are 
but  few  who  have  so.littie  gratitude  as  not 
to  acknowledge  the  usefolneais  of  your  pen, 
and  to  esteem  it  a  public  benefit;  so  1  am 
senfible,  be  that  as  it  will,  you  must  never- 
theless find  the  secret  and  incomparable 
pleasure  of  doing  good,  and  be  a  great 
sharer  in  the  entertainment  you  give.  I 
acknowled^  our  sex  to  be  much  obliged, 
and  I  hope  improved  by  your  labours,  and 
even  your  intentions  more  particularly  for 
cwr  service.  If  it  be  true,  as  it  is  sometimes 
siud,  that  our  sex  have  an  influence  on  the 
cCher,  your  paper  may  be  yet  a  more  ge- 
neral good.  Your  directing  us  to  reading, 
is  certainly  the  best  means  to  our  instruc- 
tion; but  I  think,  with  ^rou,  caution  in  that 
particular  very  useful,  since  the  improve- 
ment of  our  understandings  may,  or  may 
not,  be  of  service  to  us,  accordmg  as  it  is 
managed.  It  has  been  thought  we  are  not 
genemllv  so  ignorant  as  ill-taught,  or  that 
our  sex  does  not  so  often  want  wit,  iud^ent, 
or  knowledge,  as  the  right  application  of 
them.  Ydu  are  so  well4»red,  as  to  say  your 
feir  readers  are  already  deeper  scholars 


than  the  beaux,  and  that  you  could  name 
some  of  tiiem  that  talk  much  better  than 
several  jrentlemen  that  make  a  figure  at 
Will's.  This  may  possibly  be,  and  no  great 
compliment,  in  my  opinion,  even  supposing 
your  comparison  to  reach  Tom's  and  the 
Grecian.  Surely  you  are  too  wise  to  think 
that  the  real  commendation  of  a  woman* 
Were  it  not  rather  to  be  wished  we  im- 
proved in  our  own  sphere,  and  approved 
ourselves  better  daughters,  wives,  mothers, 
and  friends? 

*I  cannot  but  agree  with  the  judicious 
trader  in  Chea])side  (though  I  am  not  at  all 
prejudiced  in  his  favour)  in  recommending 
the  study  of  arithmetic;  and  must  dissent 
even  from  the  authority  which  you  men- 
tion, when  it  advises  the  making  of  our  sex 
scholars.  Indeed  a  littie  more  philosophy, 
in  order  to  the  subduing  our  pasaons  to  our 
reason,  might  be  sometimes  serviceable, 
and 'a  treatise  of  that  nature  I  should  ap- 
prove of,  even  in  exchange  for  Theodosius, 
or  the  Force  of  Love;  but  as  I  well  know 
you  want  not  hints,  I  will  proceed  no  for- 
ther  than  to  recommend  the  Bishop  of  Cam* 
bray's  Education  <^  a  Daughter,  as  it  is 
translated  into  the  only  language  I  have 
any  knowledge  of,  though  perhaps  very 
much  to  its  disadvantage.  I  nave  neard  it 
objected  against  that  piece,  that  its  instruc- 
tions are  not  of  genend  use,  but  only  fitted 
for  a  great  lady;  but  I  confess  I  am  not  of 
that  opinion;  for  I  do  not  remember  tiiat 
there  are  any  rules  laid  down  for  the  ex- 
penses of  a  woman,  in  which  particular  only 
I  think  a  gentlewoman  ought  to  differ  from 
a  lady  of  the  best  fortune,  or  highest  Qua- 
lity, and  not  in  their  principles  of  justice, 
gratitude,  rfncerity,  prudence,  or  modesty. 
I  ought  perhaps  to  make  an  apology  for  this 
long  epistie;  but  as  I  rather  believe  you  a 
friend  to  sincerity,  than  ceremony,  shall 
only  assure  you  I  am,  sir,  your  humble 
servant, 

T.  «        «ANNABELLA.' 
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MandpiuBi  domiiio,  et  frupi^ 

Hot.  Lib.  2.  Sat.  yii.  9: 
^Tbe  ftithflil  servant,  and  the  xvj^.—Cruck. 

•Mr.  Spectator, — ^I  have  frequently 
read  your  discourse  upon  servants,  and  as  1 
am  one  myself,  have  been  much  offended, 
that  in  that  variety  of  forms  wherein  you 
considered  the  bad,  you  found  no  place  to 
mention  the  good.  There  is  however  one 
dbservation  of  yours  I  approve,  which  is, 
"  That  there  are  men  of  wit  and  good  sense 
among  all  orders  of  men,  and  that  servants 
report  most  of  the  good  or  ill  which  is 
spoken  of  their  masters. "  That  there  are 
men  of  sense  who  live  in  servitude,  I  have 
the  vanity  to  say  I  have  felt  to  my  wofiil 
experience.  You  attribute  very  justly  the 
source  of  our  general  iniquity  to  board- 
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wag;e8^  and  the  maimer  of  livmg  oat  of  a 
domestic  way:  but  I  cannot  give  yon  my 
thoughts  00  this  subject  any  wbj  so  well,  as 
by  a  short  account  d  my  own  lite  to  this  the 
I  lbity*fifth  year  of  my  age;  that  b  to  say, 
from  my  being  first  a  footboy  at  fourteen,' 
to  nxf  present  station  of  a  nobleman's  por- 
ter in  ue  year  of  my  age  above-mentioned. 

*  Know  then,  that  mv  fathei*  was  a  poor 
tenant  to  the  family  or  ^  Stephen  Rack- 
rent  Sir  Stephen  put  me  to  school,  or 
rather  made  me  follow  his  son  Harry  to 
school,  from  my  ninth  year:  and  there, 
thou^  Sir  Stephen  paid  something  for  my 
leanung,  I  was  used  like  a  servaxit,  and  was 
forced  to  get  what  scraps  of  leamine  I  could 
by  my  own  industry,  for  the  school-master 
took  very  little  notice  of  me.  My  young 
master  was  a  lad  of  very  sprighUy  parts; 
and  mv  being  constantly  about  him,  and 
loving  niro,  was  no  small  advantage  to  me. 
My  master  loved  me  extremely,  and  has 
often  been  whipped  for  not  kee]nng  me  at 
a  cUstance.  He  used  alwavs  to  sav,  that 
when  he  came  to  his  estate  I  should  nave  a 
lease  of  my  father's  tenement  for  nothing. 
I  came,  up  to  town  with  him  to  Westmin- 
ster-school; at  which  time  he  taught  me  at 
night  all  he  learnt;  and  put  me  to  find  out 
words  in  the  dictionarv  when  he  was  about 
his  exercise.  It  was  tne  will  of  Providence 
that  master  Harry  was  taken  very  ill  of  a 
fever  of  which  he  died  within  ten  days  after 
his  first  fellins;  sick.  Here  was  the  first 
sorrow  I  ever  xnew;  and  I  assure  you,  Mr. 
Spectator,  I  remember  the  beautinil  action 
of  the  sweet  youth  in  his  fever,  as  frttik  as 
if  it  were  yesterday.  If  he  wanted  any 
thing,  it  must  be  eiven  him  by  Tom.  When 
I  let  any  thing  fall  through  the  grief  I  was 
under,  he  would  cry,  "  Do  notb^t  the  poor 
boy:  give  him  some  more  julep  for  me,  no- 
body else  shall  give  it  me.'^  He  woukl 
strive  to  hide  his  bein^  so  bad,  when  he 
saw  I  could  not  bear  his  t^g  in  so  much 
danger,  and  comforted  meJfesaying,  *<  Tom, 
Tom,  have  a  good  heart '^  When  I  was 
hdchng  a  cup  at  his  mouth,  he  fell  into  con- 
vulsions; and  at  this  very  time  I  hear  my 
dear  master's  last  groan.  I  was  quickly 
turned  out  of  the  room,  and  left  to  sob  and 
beat  my  head  against  the  wall  at  my  leisure. 
The  grief  I  was  in  was  inexpressible;  and 
every  oody  thought  it  would  have  cost  me 
my  fife.  In  a  few  days  my  old  lady,  who 
was  one  of  the  housewives  of  the  world, 
thought  of  turning  me  out  of  doors,  because 
I  put  her  in  mind  of  her  son.  Sir  Stephen 
proposed  putting  me  to  prentice;  but  my 
lady  being  an  excellent  manager  would  not 
let  her  husband  throw  away  ms  money  in 
acts  of  charity.  I  had  sense  enough  to  be 
under  the  utmost  indignation,  to  see  her 
discard  with  so  little  concern,  one  her  son 
had  loved  so  much;  and  went  out  of  the 
house  to  ramble  wherever  my  feet  would 
cany  me. 

'The  third  day  after  I  left  Sir  Stephen's 
raiiuly«  I  was  strolling  up  and  down  the 


walks  in  the  Temple.  A  yoon^  gentlemui 
of  the  house,  who  (as  I  he^  him  say  after* 
wards)  seeing  me  half-starved  and  well- 
dressed,  thought  me  an  eouipage  ready  to 
his  hand,  after  a  very  little  inc^uiiy  mors 
than  **  Did  I  want  a  master ^"  bid  me  fbih 
low  him;  I  did  so^  and  in  a  very  little  while 
thought  myself  the  Jiappiest  creature  in  the 
worid.  My  time  was  taken  up  in  canying 
letters  to  wenches,  or  messages  to  young 
ladies  of  my  master's  acquaintance.  We 
rambled  from  tavern  to  tavern,  to  the  pU}^- 
house,  the  Mulberry-garden,  *  and  all  pSaces 
of  resort;  where  my  master  engaged  every 
ni^ht  m  some  new  amour,  in  vrmch  and 
drinking,  he  spent  all  his  time  when  he  had 
money. ,  During  these  extravagances,  I  had 
the  Measure  of  lying  on  the  stairs  of  a 
tavern  half  a  nignt  playing  at  dice  with 
other  servants,  aiMl  the  lixe  Idleness.  When 
my  master  was  moneyless,  I  was  generally 
employed  in  transcrimng  amorous  pieces  of 
poetry,  old  songs,  and  new  lampoons.  This 
life  hdd  till  my  master  mamed,  and  he 
had  then  the  prudence  to  turn  me  off,  be- 
cause I  was  in  the  secret  of  his  intrigues. 

<I  was  utteriy  at  a  loss  what  course  to 
take  next;  when  at  last  I  apptied  myself 
to  a  fellow-suffierer,  one  of  his  mistresses,  a 
woman  of  the  town.  She  happening  at  ^^ut 
time  to  be  pretty  full  of  money,  clothed  me 
from  head  to  foot;  and  knowing  me  to  be 
a  sharp  fellow,  employed  me  accordingly. 
Sometimes  I  was  to  go  abroad  with  her, 
and  when  she  had  pitched  upon  a  young 
fellow,  she  thought  for  her  turn,  I  was  to 
be  dropped  as  one  she  could  not  trust  She 
wodd  often  cheapen  goods  at  the  New  E^- 
chanfl;e;t  ^^  when  she  had  a  mind  to  be 
attacxed,  she  would  send  me  away  on  an 
errand.  Wlien  an  humble  servant  and  she 
were  beginning  a  parley,  I  came  imme- 
diately, and  tmd  her  Sir  John  was  come 
home;  then  she  would  order  another  coach 
to  prevent  being  dogged.  The  lover  makes 
signs  to  me  as  I  get  behind  the  coach;  I 
shake  my  head,  it  was  impossible:  I  leave 
my  lady  at  the  next  turning,  and  follow  the 
cidly  to  know  how  to  fall  in  his  way  on  an- 
other occasion.  Besides  good  offices  of  thia 
nature,  I  writ  all  my  mistress's  love-letters; 
some  from  a  lady  that  saw  such  a  gentle- 
man at  such  a  place  in  such  a  coloured  coat, 
some  showing  the  terror  she  was  in  of  a 
jealous  oldhusband,  others  explaining  that 
the  severity  of  her  parents  was  such  (thourii 
her  fortune  was  setUed)  that  she  was  wil- 
ling to  run  away  with  such  a  one,  though 
she  knew  he  was  but  a  younger  brother. 
In  a  word,  my  half  education  and  love  of 
idle  books,  made  me  outwrite  all  that  made 


*  The  Mulbernr-garden  wmt  a  pltee  of  genteel  enter- 
tftinment  nemr  Buckingbam-houae,  (now  the  (laeeii*e 
Palace.) 

t  Britain*!  Burse,  or  the  New  Ezchanfp,  built  in  1108. 
was  situated  between  Durham-yard  and  York-buildings, 
in  Uie  Strand.  It  had  rows  of  shops  (says  Pennant)  om 
the  walk,  filled  chiefly  with  milliners,  tempstresses,  iec 
This  was  a  place  of  nshionable  resort.  It  was  pollMl 
down  in  1737. 
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liive  to  her  by  way  ef  eiriitle;  and  as  she 
was  extremely  augimg:,  atie  did  well  enoueh 
in  company  by  a  skmul  affectation  of  the 
greateat  modesty.  In  the  midst  of  all  this  I 
was  snrpnsed  with  a  letter  from  her  and  a 
ten  pound  note. 

"  HoKEST  Tom, — ^You  will  nerer  see  me 
more,  I  am  mari4ed  to  a  very  cunning 
oounljy  gentleman,  who  might'  posnbly 
guess  something  if  I  kept  you  still;  there- 
fore farewelL" 

*  When  this  place  was  lost  also  in  mar- 
riage, I  was  resolTed  to  go  among  quite  an- 
other people,  for  the  future,  and  got  in  but- 
ler to  oneof  those  femilies  where  there  is  a 
coach  kept,  three  or  four  servants,  a  clean 
house,  and  a  good  general  outside  upon  a 
small  Q^tate.  Here  I  lived  very  comfortably 
for  some  time,  until  I  unfortunately  found 
my  master,  the  very  gravest  man  wive,  in 
the  garret  with  the  chamber-mud.  I  knew 
the  worid  too  well  to  think  of  staying  there; 
and  the  next  day  pretended  to  have  re- 
ceiTed  a  letter  out  of  the  country  that  my 
father  was  dying,  and  got  my  discharge, 
with  a  bounty  for  my  discretion. 

•The  next  I  lived  with  was  a  peevish 
ainf>^e  man,  whom  I  stayed  with  for  a  year 
and  a  half.  Most  part  of  the  time  I  passed 
very  easfly ;  for  when  I  began  to  know  him, 
I  minded  no  more  than  he  meant  what  he 
said;  so  that  one  day  in  a  good  humour  he 
sssd,  *•  I  was  the  best  man  he  ever  had,  by 
my  want  of  respect  to  him. " 

•  These,  sir,  are  the  chief  occurrences  oi 
my  Kfe,  and  I  will  not  dwell  upon  very 
many  other  places  I  have  been  in,  where  1 
have  been  the  strangest  fellow  in  the  world, 
where  nobody  in  the  world  had  Such  ser- 
vants as  they,  where  sure  they  were  the 
unhickiest  people  in  the  world  m  servants, 
and  so  forth.  All  I  mean  by  this  represen- 
tation is,  to  show  you  that  we  poor  servants 
are  not  [what  you  called  us  too  generally] 
an  rogues;  but  that  we  are  what  we  are^ 
acoor&g  to  the  example  of  our  superiors. 
In  the  ramily  I  am  now  in,  I  am  guilty  of 
no  one  sin  bat  lying:  which  I  do  with  a 
grave  face  in  my  gown  and  staff  every  day 
I  live,  and  almost  all  da^  long,  in  denying 
my  lord  to  impertinent  suitors,  and  niy  lady 
to  unwelcome  visitants.  But,  sir,  I  am  to 
let  you  know  that  I  am,  when  I  can  get 
abroad,  a  leader  of  the  servants:  I  am  he 
^lat  keeps  time  with  beating  my  cudgel 
against  the  boards  in  the  gallery  at  an 
opera;  I  am  he  that  am  touched  so  pro- 
perty at  a  tragedy,  when  the  people  ci 
otiafity  are  stanng  at  one  another  during 
the  most  important  incidents.  When  you 
hear  in  a  crowd  a  cry  in  the  rijht  place,  a 
hum  where  the  point  is  touched  m  a  speech, 
or  a  huzza  set  up  where  it  is  the  voice  d 
the  l^eople;  you  may  conclude  it  is  begun 
or  joined  by,  sir,  your  more  than  humble 
servant,  THOMAS  TRUSTY.' 

T. 
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They  prodigaUy  tlirew  their  Uvea  away. 

Among  the  loose  papers  which  I  hate 
ficquently  spoken  of  heretofore,  I  find  a 
conversation  between  Pharamond  and  £u- 
crate  upon  the  subject  of  duds,  and  the 
copy  of  an  edict  ismed  in  consequence  of 
that  discourse. 

Eucrate  argued,  that  nothing  but  the 
most  severe  and  vindictive  punishment^ 
such  as  {facing  the  bodies  of  the  offenders 
in  chains,  and  putting  them  to  death  by  the 
most  exquisite  torments,  would  be  sufficient 
to  extirpate  a  crime  which  had  so  long  pre- 
vailed, and  was  so  firmly  fixed  in  the  o^- 
nion  of  the  world  as  great  and  laudable« 
The  king  answered,  *  that  indeed  instances 
of  ignominy  were  necessarv  in  the  cure  of 
this  evil;  but,  considering  that  it  prevfuled 
only  among  such  as  had  a  nicetv  in  their 
sense  of  honour,  and  that  it  often  nappened 
that  a  duel  was  fought  to  save  appearances 
to  ^e  world,  when  both  parties  were  in 
their  hearts  in  amit^  and  reconciliation  to 
each  other,  it  was  evident  that  turning  the 
mode  another  way  would  effectuallv  put  a 
stop  to  what  had  being  oidy  as  a  mode;  that 
to  such  persons,  poverty  and  shame  were 
torments  sufficient;  that  he  would  not  go 
further  in  punishing  in  others,  crimes  whioi 
he  was  satisfied  he  himself  was  most  gvdlty 
of,  in  that  he  might  have  prevented  them 
bespeaking  his  displeasure  sooner.'  Be- 
sides which  the  king  said,  *  he  was  in  gene- 
ral averse  to  tortures,  which  was  putting 
human  nature  itself,  rather  than  the  crimi- 
nal, to  disgrace;  and  that  he  would  be  sure 
not  to  use  this  means  where  the  cnme  was 
but  an  ill  effect  arising  from  a  laudable 
cause,  the  fear  of  shame. '  The  king,  at  the 
same  time,  spoke  with  much  grace  upon 
the  subject  of  mercy;  and  repented  of  many 
acts  of  that  kind  which  had  a  magnificent 
aspect  in  the  doing,  but  dreadful  conse- 
quences in  the  examine.  •  Mercy  to  par- 
ticulars,' he  observed,  '  was  cruelty  in  the 
general.  That  though  a  prince  could  not 
revive  a  dead  man  b^  taking  the  life  of  him 
who  killed  him,  neither  could  he  make 
reparation  to  the  next  that  should  die  by 
the  evil  example:  or  answer  to  himself  for 
the  partiality  in  not  pardoning  the  next  as 
wdl  as  the  former  offender.' — 'As  for 
me,'  says  Pharamond,  *I  have  conquered 
France,  and  yet  have  given  laws  to  my 
people.  The  laws  are  my  methods  of  life; 
they  are  not  a  diminution  but  a  direction  to 
my  power.  I  am  still  absolute  to  distinguish 
the  mnecent  and  the  vurtuous,  to  aiTe  hor- 
noursto  the  brave  and  generous;  I  am  ab- 
solute in  my  good-will;  none  task  oppose  my 
bounty,  or  prescribe  rules  for  my  fovour. 
While  I  can,  as  I  please»  reward  the  good» 
I  am  under  no  pam  that  I  cannot  pardon 
the  wicked:  fin*  which  reason»'  continued 
Pharamond,  « I  will  effectually  put  a  stq> 
to  this  evil,  by  expoaing  no  more  thf^tcn- 
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derness  of  my  nature  to  the  importunity-  of 
having  the  same  respect  to  those  who  are 
miserable  by  their  fault,  and  those  who  are 
so  by  their  misfortune.  Flatterers  (con- 
doded  the  Idn^  smiling)  re|)e«t  to  us  prin- 
ces, that  we  are  heaven's  vicegerents;  let 
us  be  so,  and  let  the  only  thing  out  ot  our 
power  be  to  do  ill" 

Soon  after  the  evening  wherem  Phara- 
mond  and  Eucrate  had  this  conversation, 
the  following  edict  was  published  against 
duds. 

Pharamond's  Edict  against  Duels. 

*  Phar AMONO,  King  of  the  Gauls,  to  all  his 
lovjng  subjects  sendeth  greeting. 

*  Whereas  it  has  come  to  our  royal  no- 
tice and  observation,  that  in  contempt  of 
all  laws,  divine  and  human,  it  is  of  late  be- 
come a  custom  among  the  nobility  and  gen- 
try of  this  our  kingdom,  upon  slight  and 
trivial,  as  well  as  great  and  urgent  provo- 
cations, to  invite  each  o^er  into  the  field, 
there  by  their  own  hands,  and  of  their  own 
authority,  to  decide  their  controveraes  by 
combat ;  we  have  thought  fit  to  take  the 
said  custom  into  our  royal  consideration, 
and  find  upon  inquiry  into  tiie  usual  causes 
whereon  such  fatal  decisions  have  arisen, 
that  by  this  wicked  custom,  maugre  all  the 
precepts  of  our  holy  religion,  and  the  rules 
of  right  reason,  the  greatest  act  of  the  hu- 
man mind,  forgiveness  of  injuries,  is  be- 
come vile  and  shameful;  that  the  rules  of 
good  society  and  virtuous  conversation  are 
hereby  inverted;  that  the  loose,  the  vain, 
and  the  impudent,  insult  the  careful,  the 
discreet,  and  the  modest;  that  all  virtue  is 
suppressed,  and  all  vice  supported,  in  the 
one  act  of  being  capable  to  dare  to  the 
death.  We  have  also  further,  with  great 
sorrow  of  mmd,  observed  that  this  dr^dful 
action,  by  long  impunity  (our  royal  atten- 
tion being  emploved  upon  matters  of  more 
general  concern)  is  become  honourable, 
and  the  refusal  to  engage  in  it  ignominious. 
In  these  our  royal  cares  and  inquiries  we 
are  yet  further  made  to  understand,  that 
the  persons  of  most  eminent  worth,  and 
most  hopeful  abilities,  accompanied  witli 
the  stixHigest  passion  for  true  g^bry,  are 
such  as  are  most  liable  to  be  mvolved  in 
the  dangers  arishie  from  this  licence. 
Now  taking  the  saia  premises  into  our  se- 
rious conaderation,  and  well  wdghing  that 
all  such  emergences  fwherein  the  mmd  is 
incapable  of  commanding  itself,  and  where 
the  injury  is  too  sudden  or  too  exquisite  to 
be  borne)  are  paitkmlarljr  provided  for  by 
laws  heretofore  enacted;  and  tiiat  the 
qualities  of  less  in^ries,  like  those  of  in- 
gratitude, are  too  nice  and  ddicate  to  come 
under  general  rules;  we  do  resolve  to  blot 
this  fiasmon,  or  wantonness  of  anger,  out  of 
the  minds  oif  our  sidijects,  by  our  royal  re- 
solutions declared  in  this  edict  as  follow: 

*No person  who  other  sendsor  accepts 
a  challenge,  or  the  posterity  of  either, 
thcugh  no  death  eosuei  theKopoo*  shall 


be,  afUr  ^e  pnbtovdon  of  this  cur  edicts 
capable  of  baring  office  in  these  our  4»- 
mkiions. 

*  The  person  who  shall  prove  the  seed- 
ing or  receiving  a  challenge,  shall  Deceive 
to  his  own  use  and  property,  the  whole 
personal  estate  of  botn  parties;  and  their 
real  estate  shall  be  immediatdj  vested  in 
the  next  heir  of  the  ofiendars  in  as  anp^ 
manner  as  if  the  said  offender  ^ere  actii-r 
ally  deceased. 

'  In  cases  where  the  laws  (which  we  have 
already  granted  to  our  subjects)  admit  of 
an  appeal  for  blood;  whci\>the  criminal  ia 
oondemned  by  the  said  appeal,  he  shall 
not  onljr  suffer  death,  but  his  whole  estate, 
real,  mixed,  and  personal,  sh^I  from  tbe 
hour  of  his  death  be  vested  in  the  next 
heir  of  the  persGn  whose  blood  he  spilt. 

*  That  it  shall  not  hereafter  be.  in  our 
rojral  power,  or  that  of  our  successors,  to 
pardon  the  sud  offences,  or  restore  tKe 
oflfenders  in  their  estates,  honours,  or  Uood, 
forever. 

*  Given  at  our  court  at  Blois,  tiie  8th  of 
February,  430,  in  the  second  year  of 
our  reign.'  T. 


Na  98.]    Friday,  June  22,  iriL 

— -TtnU  eet  qiuBraidi  eun  deoorin 

Jw.  Sat.  tL  500. 

So  stodiouily  tbeir  penoni  Uwy  adon. 

Thkre  is  not  so  variable  a  thinr  in  na- 
ture as  a  lady's  head-dress.  Wiuiin  rof 
own  memory,  I  have  known  it  rise  and  wX 
above  thirty  degrees.  About  ten  years  ago 
it  shot  up  to  a  very  great  height,  msomuui 
that  the  female  part  of  our  species  were 
much  taller  than  the  men.*  The  wookb 
were  of  such  an  enormous  stature,  that 
*we  appeared  as  grasshoppers  beflbre 
them.'t  At  present  the  whole  sex  is  in  a 
manner  dwaried,  and  shrunk  into  a  race  of 
beauties  that  seem  almost  another  spe- 
cies. I  remember  several  ladies  who  were 
once  very  near  seven  feet  high,  that  at 
present  want  some  inches  of  five.  How 
they  came  to  be  thus  curtailed  I  cannot 
learn;  whether  the  whole  sex  be  at  pre- 
sent under  any  penance  which  we  know 
nothing  of,  or  whether  they  have  cast  their 
head-cfresses  in  order  to  surprise  us  with 
sometiiing  in  that  kind  which  shall  be  en- 
tirely new,  or  whether  some  of  the  taQest 
of  the  sex,  being  too  cunning  for  the  rest^ 
have  contrived  this  method  to  make  them- 
sdves  appear  aaeable,  is  still  a  secret; 
though  I  find  most  are  of  oinnioo,  they 
are  at  present  like  trees  new  lopped  and 


*  TbiM  nikn  to  the  tmmwmit,  a  kiai  of  hewMreap 
woralnr  tbe  ladies  at  the  beginninc  of  tbe  lait  oratory, 
which  by  meant  of  wire  bore  up  their  hair  and  Ibre-part 
of  tbe  capi,  eontlBtinf  of  aaany  Mda  of  tmt  laoe,  t»  • 
prodigloQa  taeiffht.  TIM  traaaition  tnm  tUa  to  tba  o»- 
poaite  eztnnne  waa  ytxf  abrupt  and  nidden.  It  aao» 
iU  ar  "  '      * 


appearanea  afain  a  few  jttn  after,  bat  hai  aow 
ziiL  3a 


een  lonf  baaiabed. 
tNiiii3ic; 
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^hiiied»  that  will  certainly  HpfMt  tip'  and 
lloinish  with  greater  heads  tlum  before.  For 
my  own  part,  as  I  de  not  love  to  be  insuh^ 
ed  bir  women  who  are  taller  than  mysd^  I 
adteire  the  sex  much  more  hi  their  present 
hamiliadon,  which  has  reduced  them  to 
their  natural  dimensions,  titan  when  they 
had  extended  thdr  persons  and  lengthened 
themsdves  cot  into  formidable  and  gigan- 
tic  fi^;uTes.  I  am  not  for  adding  to  the 
beantifiil  edifices  of  nature,  nor  for  raimng 
any  whimsical  superstructure  upon  her 
plans;  I  must  therefore  repeat  h,  that  I 
asn  hiighly  pleased  with  the  coiffsre  now  in 
fashion,  and  think  it  shows  the  good  sense 
which  at  present  v^ry  much  reigns  among 
the  Tahiable  part  of  the  sex.  One  may  ob- 
senre  that  women  in  all  ages  have  tiiken 
more  pains  than  men  to  adorn  the  outside 
of  then*  heads;  and  indeed  I  very  much  ad- 
mfa%,  that  those  feihale  ardhitects,  who 
raise  such  wonderful  structures  out  of 
ribands,  lace,  and  wire,  hove  not  been  re- 
corded for  their  respective  inventions.  It 
is  certain  there  have  been  as  many  or- 
ders m  these  kinds  of  buildings  as  in  those 
which  have  been  made  of  mart>le.  Some- 
times they  rise  in  the  shape  of  a  pyramid, 
sometimes  like  a  tower,  and  sometimes 
fike  a  steeple.  In  Juvenal's  time  the  build- 
ing grew  by  several  orders  and  stories,  as 
he  has  very  humoroualy  described  it: 

Tm  premit  ordonibos,  tot  adboc  compogibui  altum 
JBmkBkt  caput ;  Androtnachen  a  fWmt«  Tidebia; 
FwtBiBarMC:  attea anedasy Jm9»m.^Wl. 

WMi  eaila  OB  earia  they  baiM  ber  haad  befbrav 

JliBi  mmmt  It  with  a  fcnnidable  tow'r : 

A  fianteaB  tUte  aeeins ;  but  look  behind, 

Aad  tken  *e  dwiadlea  to  the  pigmy  kind.— DrytfM. 

But  I  do  not  remember  in  any  part  of  my 
readings  that  the  head-dress  aspired  to  ao 
great  an  extravagance  as  in  the  fourteenth 
century;  when  it  was  built  up  in  a  couple 
of  cones  or  sjures,  which  stood  so  exces- 
mely  high  on  each  »de  of  the  head,  that 
a  woman  who  was  but  a  pigmy  without 
her  head^^lress,.  appeared  like  a  colossus 
imon  putting  it  on.  Mcnisieur  Paradin  says, 
'That  these  old-fashioned  fontanges  rose 
an  ell  above  the  head;  that  they  were 
pointed  like  steeples,  and  had  long  loose 
pieces  of  crape  fastened  to  the  tops  of 
theoB,  which  were  cvuiously  fringe^  and 
hwur  down  their  backs  like  streamers.' 

Tjae  women  might  posably  have  carried 
tlus  Gothic  building*much  higher,  had  not 
a  famous  m(»k,  Thomas  Cooecte  by  name, 
attacked  it  with  great  zeal  and  resolution. 
This  holy  man  travelled  from  place  to 
place  to  preach  down  this  monstrous  com- 
mode; aiid  succeeded  so  well  in  it,  that  as 
the  ma^cians  sacrificed  their  books  to  the 
flames  upcn  the  preaching  of  an  apostle, 
■sanv  ot  the  women  twrew  down  their 
hcad-drewcs  in  the  middle  of  his  sermon, 
and  made  a  bonfire  of  them  within  dght  of 
the  pulpit.  He  was  so  renowned  as  well 
for  tne  sanctity  of  hb  life  as  his  manner  of 
pveaching*  thai  he  had  often  a  congrega- 


tldk>  of  twenty  Hmnand  people;  the  men 
placing  themselves  on  the  one  ade  of  his 
pidpit,  and  the  women  xm  the  other,  that 
appeared  (to  use  the  similitude  of  an  inip&- 
moos  writer)  like  a  forest  of  cedars  with 
their  heads  reaching  to  the  clouds.  He  so 
warmed  and  animated  the  people  against 
this  monstrons  ornament,  that  it  lay  under 
a  kkid  of  persecution;  and  whenever  it  ap- 
peared in  public,  was  pelted  down  by  tne 
rabble,  who  fiung  stones  at  the  persons 
who  wore  it.  But  notwithrtanding  this 
prodigy  vanished  whBe  the  preacher  was 
among  them,  it  be^an  to  appear  again 
some  months  af^er  lus  departure,  or  to  tieU 
it  in  MonBieur  Paradin's  own  worcte,  *  The 
women  that,  like  snails  in  a  fright»  had 
drawn 'in  their  horns,  shot  them  out  again 
as  soon  as  the  danger  was  over. '  This  ex- 
travagance of  the  women's  head-dresses  in 
that  age,  is  taken  notice  of  by  Monaeur 
d'Argnitre  in-his  history  of  Bretagne,  and 
by  ower  historians,  as  well  as  the  penon  I 
have  here  quoted 

It  is  usuaHy  observed^  that  a  good  reign 
is  die  only  proper  time  for  makmg  of  laws 
s^ainst  the  exorbitance  of  power;  in  tiie 
same  manner  an  excessive  head-4ms  may 
be  attacked  the  most  efieotually  when  the 
fashion  is  against  it  I  do  theretore  relB(»n* 
mend  this  paper  to  my  female  readears  by 
way  of  prevention. 

I  would  desire  the  fair  sex  to  consido! 
how  imposnble  it  is  for  them  to  add  any 
luting  that  can  be  ornamental  to  what  is  al- 
ready the  master-|nece  of  nature.  The 
head  has  the  most  beautiful  appearance^  as 
well  as  the  highest  station,  in  a  human 
figure.  Nature  has  laid  out  all  her  art  in 
b&utifying  the  face;  she  has  touched  it 
with  Vermillion,  planted  in  it  a  dod)le  row 
of  ivory,  made  it  the  seat  of  smiles  aUd 
blushes,  lighted  it  up  and  enlivened  it 
with  the  brightness  of  the  eyes,  hung  it  on 
each  side  with  curious  organs  of  sense, 
given  it  airs  and  graces  that  cannot  be  de- 
scribedi  and  smronnded  it  with  such  a 
flowing  shade  of  hair  as  sets  all  its  beau- 
ties in  the  most  agreeably  light  In  short, 
she  se^ns  to  have  designed  the  head  as  the 
cupola  of  the  most  glorious  of  her  works; 
and  when  we  load  it  with  such  a  pile  of  su- 
pernumerary ornaments,  Mre  destr<^  the 
symmetry  <m  the  human  figure,  and  fodl* 
ishly  contrive  to  call  off  the  eve  from  great 
and  real  beauties,  to  childish  gewgaws^ 
ribands,  and  bone-lace.  L. 


Na  99.]    Saturday,  June  23,  iriL 

Turpi  seoernia  boneatnm.  _ 

J9br.Uki.0at.vl.aiL 

Ton  know  to  fix  the  bounds  of  right  and  wron;. 
The  club,  of  which  I  have  often  declared 
myself  a  member,  were  last  night  engaged 
in  a  discourse  upon  that  which  passes  for  the 
chief  point  of  honour  among  men  and  wo- 
men: and  started  a  great  many  hints  upon 
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tl»triMCt.VlMCllI 

■ev.    l£illtberefbreiMiK)dfiietliesrve- 
nl  TCAeodoDS  tlial  aroK  QDGB  tliis  occaaoB, 

^ ^  my  rcMler  witk  them  far  the 

I  of  itm  day;  after  banK  pie- 

J  that  if  there  is  any  tUB^m  this  pt^ 

r  which  seems  to  diSo'widi  iw 

rwiOi 


cf  taatThnndar's,  the 
tinsastiieaeBtiiBentscf  thedhib,and  tiie 
<rtwr  as  my  own  priyjic  th<aigi<%  orimdicr 
thoae  cf  Pnai}UBQni^ 

The  great  point  cf  hcnonr  in  men  it  ooo- 
n^  and  in  n  woman  chaadty.  If  a  man 
kaes  hn  hoooor  in  one  lenuwmei,  it  is 
not  impnanWr  far  him  to  regain  it  in  an- 
ofter,  ai^in  a  woman'k  hoMmr  is  iire- 
oswLi  11111  ■  IcangiTeno  veaaonfiorlinig 
the  point  of  honour  to  these  two  qoahtieB, 
*  I  it  be  that  each  sex  sets  the  greatest 
on  die  qnalifcation  whidi  renders 
I  the  most  amiable  m  thecresof  the 
Hadmenchoaenlior  them> 
t  renrd  to  the  opinoBs  of  die 
*  sec,  I  dioold  bdieve  the  dioioe  wmdd 
re  fiden  on  wisdom^  or  viitne;  or  bad 
■csa  dfttei  mined  dwirown  point  of  bO" 
r,  it  b  probable  dmt  wit  or  good^atnre 
dd  have  carried  it  againt  chastity. 
Nsthmg  recommends  a  man  more  to  the 
femde  sex  than  ocmrage;  whether  it  be 
that  they  are  pleased  to  see  one  who  is  a 
tenor  to  others  £dl  like  a  dave  at  their 
foet,  or  that  this  ^nality  sappfics  their  own 
principal  defect,  m  goardrngthemurom  in- 
sabs,  and  STcngpig  wir  qnarrds:  or  that 
oonrageisa  niSnnd  indication  of  a  strong 
and  sprightly  conatitndon.  On  the  other 
«de,  notmng  makes  womcD  more  esteemed 
by  the  oppoate  sex  dian  chastity;  whether 
it  be  that  we  always  prise  those  most  who 
are  hardest  to  come  at,  or  that  nothing  be- 
■des  chastity  wiA  its  collateral  attmrtanta, 
tnith,  fidelity,  and  constancr,  gives  the 
man  a  propefty  in  die  parson  he  loircs,  and 
ooaaequenUy  endears  her  to  him  above  aH 
dungs. 

I  am  Tery  mndi  pleased  widi  a  passage 
in  the  inscription  on  a  moonmeott  erected 
m  Wesbninstcr-Abbey  to  the  late  Dnke 
aisd  Dofechem  of  Newcastle.  *Her  naaae 
was  Marpiret  Lncas,  youngest  sister  to  the 
lord  Lucas  of  Cokhcsber;  a  noble  &ndly, 
far  an  the  brothers  were  valiant,  and  aU 
tlK  asters  riitaoua.' 

ia  books  of  chivalry,  where  the  point  of 
hoMiur  ia  strained  to  madness,  the  whole 
story  tims  on  chasti^  sad  oourtfe-  The 
damid  is  mounted  on  a  white  palney  as  an 
emblem  of  ber  innocaice;  and  to  avoid 
acandsl,  must  have  a  dwarf  for  her  page. 
Sheb  not  to  think  of  a  man,  until  some 
misiDctaBe  has  brooefat  a  kmg^t-errant  to 
her  r^et  The  kni^  fiiDs  in  krre,  and 
dBd  not  gradtode  restrain  ber  firom  murder- 
ing ber  ddivcra%  would  die  at  ber  feet  by 
ber  &dain.     However,  be 


maiqr  years  in  the  desert,  before  her  vimn- 
bcart  can  think  of  a  surrender.  Tbekn^^ 
^oes  oi^  attadcs  every  tibiog  he  meets  that 


is  bigRer  sad  abttsMar  ths 
all  oMpportoaities  cfbcing  knocked  on  the 
headland  i^cr  aevca  yens*  rambling  re- 
turns to  bis  miatreas,  whose  chaitity  has 
been  attackediathe  mean  time  bygiante 
and  tyraatSk  and  undeigiae  as  maiqr  trials 
as  her  hofts^s  v^onr. 
In  Spam»triiere  there  are  atill  great  re- 
aiu  of  this  roaiaadc  humour,  k  is  a 
transput  ting  fisTour  lor  a  lady  to  caA  aa 
accjdcntal .  glance  on  her  Wver  from  a 
window,  dMugh  it  be  two  or  three  stories 
hi^:  asitisasaalioralovertDaaseit  his 
paaiina  lor  his  mistress*  ht  ang^  combat 
iridtamadbnlL 

The  great  violatBOB  of  die  poiaa  of  hoaoar 
from  amn  to  man,  is  giving  the  fie.  One 
may  teQ  aaodwr  he  whores,  driaks,  blaa- 
phoaesr  sad  it  may  pam  unrcseated;  bnl 
to  my  he  lies,  though  but  iajcst,isaaaf> 
IroBt  that  nadm^  Mt  blood  caa  expiate. 
The  reaaoa  perhaps  maybe,  becaase  no 
odKr  vice  implies  a  want  of  ooarage  aa 
much  as  ^e  makinr  of  a  fie;  and  theretDre 
tdling  a  aiaa  he  hes,  is  toaching  him  in 
the  moat  aenable  part  of  honour,  and  indi- 
reedy  calUag  Mm  a  coward.  I  cannoc 
omit  under  this  head  what  Herodotus  tdls 
uaof  dieanckat  Peraana»  that  €ram  the 
age  of  five  years  to  twenty  they  mstrwct 
dieir  sons  only  mdiree  things,  to  manage 
the  horse,  to  BMke  use  of  the  bow,  and  to 
speak  tnrth. 

The  placing  the  point  of  honour  In  tlus 
felse  kind  of  coorage,  has  givca  occaaoa  to 
the  very  refuse  of  maalrind,  who  have 
neither  virtue  nor  common  sense,  to  set  up 
for  men  of  honour.  An  En^^ish  peer,  who 
has  not  been  long  dead,*  used  to  tdl  a 
pleasant  story  of  a  French  gentlemaB,  that 
viated  hna  early  one  morning  at  Paris, 
and  after  great  professions  of  respect,  let 
him  know  that  he  had  it  in  his  power  to 
obl^  him;  which,  in  short,  amonited  to 
diis,  that  he  believed  he  could  tdl  bis  lord* 
ship  the  person*^  name  who  iosdcd  him  as 
he  came  out  from  the  <qpera;  Mt  befcre  he 
would  proceed,  he  bmed  hb  lordship, 
that  he  would  not  denv  mm  die  hOMnr  of 
makiiK  bun  his  second.  The  Enriish  lord, 
to  avoid  being  drawn  into  a  very  foofish  af- 
feir,  told  him,  he  was  under  engs  ^ 

for  his  two  next  duds  to  a  couple  1 
cular  friends.  Upon  which  the  j^c 
imroc^atelv  withdrew^  hoping  hts  lordship 
would  not  take  it  91  it  he  meddkd  no  &r> 
ther  in  an  afiBur  from  whence  he  himsdf 
was  to  receive  no  advantage. 

The  beating  down  this  fobe  notion  of 
honour,  in  so  vain  and  lively  a  people  as 
diose  of  France,  is  deservedly  looked  upoa 
as  one  of  the  most  glorious  parts  of  their 
present  king's  reign.  It  is  a  pity  but  the 
punishment  of  these  misdiievous  notioas 
should  have  in  it  some  partiadar  drcnm- 
stances  of  shame  and  mfomy;  that  dioae 
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mho  are  sUvvt  to  them  may  §ee,  that  in- 
Head  of  adTancing  thdr  reputations,  they 
lead  them  to  ignominy  and  oishonour. 

Death  is  not  auffident  to  deter  men  who 
make  it  didr  p/aty  to  despise  it;  but  if 
every  one  that  mgnt  a  dud^  were  to  stand 
in  the  pillory,  it  would  quickly  lessen  the 
number  of  these  imi^nary  men  of  honeur, 
and  pat  an  end  to  so  su>sunl  a  practice. 

l^en  hoBOor  is  a  suppoft  to  virtuous 
princisles,  and  nun  parallel  with  the  laws 
cf  God  and  our  country,  it  cannot  be  too 
arach  dieriihed  and  encouraged;  but  when 
the  dictates  of  honour  are  contrary  to 
those  of  religion  and  equity,  they  are  the 
^tsatest  dqmiTations  of  human  nature,  by 
givmg  wrong  ambitions  and  false  Measot 
what  is  good  and  laudable;  and  should 
therefore  be  exploded  by  an  governments, 
mad  driven  out  as  the  bane  and  plague  of 
hMmaQ  soeiety.  L. 


Na  100.]    Monday^  June  25,  ini. 

Nil  «|DO0Btiile(im  Jacondo  BUiif  tmko. 

Bar.  Uh,  1.  Sat.  ▼.  44. 
Tte  greatest  blMuof  if  a  pleaMot  friend. 

A  MAir  advanced  in  years,  that  thinks  fit 
to  look  back  upon  his  former  life,  and  call 
that  only  life  wbidi  was  passed  with  satis- 
fiKtioQ  and  enjoyment,  excluding  all  parts 
ndiich  were  not  pleasant  to  him,  will  find 
himsdf  v^xj  young,  if  not  in  his  ii^ancy. 
SJcknesR,  ili-humour,  and  idleness,  will 
hftve  robbed  lum  of  a  great  share  df  that 
space  we  or^narHy  call  our  life.  It  is 
therefore  the  duty  of  every  man  that  would 
be  true  to  himself,  to  obtain,  if  possible,  a 
disposition  to  be  pleased,  and  place  him- 
sett  in  a  constant  aptitude  for  the  satisfac^ 
tkms  of  his  being.  Instead  <^  this,  you 
hardly  see  aman  who  is  not  uneasy  in  pro- 
portioB  to  his  advancement  in  the  arts  of 
mt.  An  affected  ddicacy  is  the  common 
improvement  we  meet  with  in  those  who 
pietend  to  be  refined  above  others.  They 
do  not  aim  at  true  pleasures  themsdves, 
but  turn  their  thoughts  upon  observing  the 
firise  treasures  of  other  men.  Such  people 
are  valetudinarians  hi  society,  and  they 
diou^  no  more  come  into  company  than  a 
skk  nuui  should  come  into  the  air.  If  a 
man  is  too  weak  to  bear  what  is  a  refresh- 
ment to  men  in  health,  he  must  still  keep 
his  chamber.  When  an^r  one  in  Sir  Rogers 
company  complains  he  is  out  of  order,  he 
immediately  calls  for  some  posset-drink  for 
him;  for  which  reason  that  sort  of  people 
who  are  ever  bewailing  their  consUtutxm  in 
other  places  are  the  cheerfulest  ima^nable 
when  he  is  present 

It  is  a  wonderfol  thing  that  so  many,  and 
they  not  reckoned  absurd,  shall  entertain 
thoae  with  whom  they  converse,  bv  giving 
them  the  history  of  their  pains  ana  aches; 
and  imagine  such  narrations  their  ouota  of 
the  conversation.  This  is  of  all  other  the 
nean^h^p  to  diacoursey  and  a  man  must 


not  tlunk  at  all,  or  think  himself  very  in-' 
si^ficant,  when  he  finds  an  account  of 
his  head-ache  answered  \pf  another's  ask- 
ing what  news  in  the  last  maiL  Mutual 
fi;ood-humonr  is  a  drem  we  ought  to  appear 
m  whenever  we  meet,  and  we  shoidd  make 
no  mention  of  what  conoems  oarsehresy 
without  it  be  of  matters  wherein  our  friends 
ought  to  rejoice:  bat  indeed  there  are 
crowds  of  people  who  put  themselves  in  no 
method  of  ^easing  themsdves  or  others^ 
such  are  those  whom  we  usually  call  indo* 
lent  persons.  Indolence  is,  methinks,  an 
intermediate  state  between  pleasure  and 
pain,  and  venr  much  unbecoming  any  part 
of  our  life  after  we  are  eut  of  the  nurseti 
arms;  such  an  aversion  to  labour  creates 
a  constant  weariness,  and  one  would  think 
should  make  existence  itself  a  burden* 
The  indolent  man  descends  from  the  ^Kg- 
nity  of  his  nature,  and  makes  that  being 
which  was  rational  merely  ve^tative.  His 
life  ccxisists  only  in  the  mere  mcrease  and> 
decay  of  a  body,  which,  with  relation  to  the 
rest  of  the  world,  might  as  well  have  bee» 
uninformed,  as  the  hatntation  of  a  reason- 
able mind. 

Of  this  kind  is  the  life  of  that  extraoi^* 
nary  couple,  Harry  Tersett  and  his  lady. 
Harry  was  in  the  days  of  his  celibacy  one 
of  those  pert  creatures  who  have  much 
vivacity  and  little  understanding;  Mrs.  Re- 
becca Quickly,  whom  he  married,  had  all 
that  the  fire  of  youth  and  lively  manner 
could  do  towards  making  an  agreeable  wo- 
man. These  two  people  of  seeming  merit 
fell  into  each  othet^s  arms;  and  pasaon 
bdng  sated,  and  no  reason  or  good  sense  in 
either  to  succeed  it,  their  life  is  now  at  a 
stand;  their  meals  are  insipid,  and  their 
time  tedious;  their  fortune  has  placed  them 
above  care,  and  their  loss  of  taste  reduced 
them  below  diversion.  When  we  talk  of 
these  as  instances  of  inexistence,  we  do  not 
mean,  that  in  order  to  live  it  is  necessary 
we  should  always  be  in  jovial  crews,  or 
crowned  with  cnaplets  of  roses,  as  the 
merry  fellows  among  the  ancients  are  de- 
scribed; but  it  is  intended,  by  considerine 
^ese  contraries  to  pleasure,  indoloice  and' 
too  much  delicacy,  to  show  that  it  is  pru- 
dence to  preserve  a  dinx)sition  in  ourselves 
to  receive  a  certain  deught  in  all  we  hear 
andsee. 

This  portable  quality  of  good-humour 
seasons  all  the  parts  and  occurrences  we 
meet  with  in  such  a  manner,  that  there  are 
no  moments  lost;  but  they  all  pass  with  so 
much  satisfoction,  that  the  heaviest  of  loads 
(when  it  is  a  load,)  that  of  time,  is  never 
tdt  by  us.  Varitas  has  this  quality  to 
the  highest  perfection,  and  communicates 
it  whenever  he  appeiars.  The  sad,  the 
merry,  the  severe,  the  melancholy,  show 
a  new  cheerfolness  when  he  comes  amongst 
them.  At  the  same  time  no  one  can  repeat 
any  thing  that  Varilas  has  ever  said  that 
deserves  repetition;  but  the  man  has  that 
innate  goodness  of  temper,  tiiat  he  is  weU 
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come  t©  ewy  body,  because  every  man 
thinks  ke  is  so  to  him.  He  does  not 
seem  to  contribute  any  thing  to  the  mirth 
«f  the  company;  and  vet  upon  reflection 
you  find  it  all  happenea  by  his  beinR  there. 
I  thought  it  was  whimsically  said  of  a  gen- 
tleman, that  if  Varilas  had  wit,  it  would  be 
the  best  wit  in  the  world.  It^  is  certain, 
when  a  well-corrected  lively  miagination 
and  good-breeding  are  added  to  a  sweet 
dispositioD,  they  <|ualifv  it  to  be  one  of  the 
greatest  blessings,  as  well  as  pleasures  of  life. 
Men  would  come  into  company  with  ten 
times  the  pleasure  they  do^  if  thev  were 
sure  of  hearing  nothing  which  would  shock 
theai*  as  well  as  expected  what  would 
ploase  them.— When  we  know  every  per- 
aan  that  b  ^oken  of  is  represented  bv  one 
who  has  no  fll- will,  and  every  thin|^  tnat  is 
mentioned  described  by  one  that  b  apt  to 
aet  it  in  the  best  light,  the  enteitainment 
must  be  delicate,  because  the  cook  has 
nothing  brought  to  his  hand  but  what  is 
the  most  excellent  in  its  kind.  Beautiful 
pictures  are  the  entertainments  of  pure 
minds,  and  deformities  of  the  corrupted. 
It  is  a  degree  towards  the  life  of  angds, 
when  we  enjoy  conversation  wheron  there 
in  nothing  presented  but  in  its  excellence: 
and  a  degree  towards  that  of  demons, 
where  nothing  is  shown  but  in  its  degene- 
racy. T. 


Na  101.]     Tuewday,  June  26,  1711. 

Romalni,  et  Liber  piter,  et  cum  Cas^ore  Pollux, 
Poft  inientia  facta,  dcorum  in  tempfa  receptl ; 
JDum  tctrai  borainoiKiM  eolnnt  nenua,  anera  befla 
CoapoiiuBt,  afroa  aMifsant,  oppida  eondont; 
Ploravere  luia  non  respondere  tayorem 

■  flperatum  meritit : Otr.  Lib.  3.  Ep.  i.  5. 

IMITATED. 
Edward  and  Henry,  now  the  boast  of  ftme, 
And  Tirtuovf  AlfVed,  a  more  sacred  name. 
After  a  lift  of  gen'rous  toils  endiir'd. 
Tha  Gaul  mbdu'd  or  property  neur'd. 
Ambition  humbled,  mighty  cities  stormed. 
Or  laws  esUblish'd,  and  tlw  world  refbnnM ; 
das'd  their  loBf  glories  witli  a  sigh,  to  find 
Th*  unwilUng  gratitude  of  base  BMUildiML>-P«f«. 

*  Cbwsure,'  says  a  late  ingemous  author, 
^  is  the  tax  a  man  pays  to  the  public  for 
being  eminent*  It  is  a  folly  for  an  eminent 
man  to  think  of  escaping  it,  and  a  weakness 
to  be  affected  with  it  All  the  illustrious 
persons  of  antiouity,  and  indecMl  of  every 
age  in  the  world,  have  passed  trough  this 
fierv  persecution.  There  is  no  defence 
anmst  reproach  but  obscurity;  it  is  a  kind 
Of  concomitant  to  greatness,  as  satires  and 
invectives  were  an  essential  part  of  a  Ro- 
man triumphs 

If  men  oi  eminence  are  exposed  to  cen- 
mre  on  one  hand,  they  are  as  much  liable 
to  flattery  on  the  other.  K  they  receive 
reproaches  which  are  not  due  to  them,  they 
Ukewise  receive  pnuses  which  they  do  not 
deserve.  Ina  word,  the  man  in  a  high  post 
is  never  regarded  with  an  indifferent  e3re, 
but  always  consideTed  as  a  friend  or  an  ene- 
mjc    For  this  Team  peraoos  in  great  tta^ 


tions  have  seldmn  thdr  tfoe  chameSera 
drawn  till  several  years  after  their  deatha. 
Their  personal  friendships  and  ennntiea 
must  cease,  and  the  parties  the^  were  en- 
gaged in  be  at  an  end,  before  thdr  faults  or 
their  virtues  can  have  justice  done  tiienu 
When  writers  have  the  least  opportunitjr 
o£  knowing  the  truth,  they  are  in  the  beat 
dispoation  to  tell  it 

It  is  therefore  the  privilege  of  posterity 
to  adjust  the  characters  of  lUustrions  per- 
sons, and  to  set  matters  right  between  those 
antagonists,  who  by  their  rivalry  for  gread- 
ness  divided  a  whole  age  into  factions.  We 
can  now  allow  Cesar  to  be  a  great  man« 
without  derogating  from  Pompey,  and  cde» 
brate  the  virtues  (x  Cato  without  detracting 
fvom  those  of  C»sar.  Every  one  Aat  haa 
been  lone  dead  has  a  due  proportion  of 
praise  allotted  him,  in  which,  whilst  he 
lived,  his  friends  were  too  pfofuse,  and  hia 
enemies  too  sparing. 

According  to  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  calcu- 
lations, the  last  comet  that  made  its  ap- 
pearance in  1680,  imbibed  so  much  heat 
by  its  approaches  to  the  sun,  that  k  would 
have  been  two  thousand  times  hotter  than 
red  hot  iron,  had  it  been  a  globe  of  that 
metal;  and  that  supposing  it  as  big  as  the 
earth,  and  at  the  same  distance  from  the 
sun,  it  woidd  be  ^ty  thousand  years  in 
cooline,  before  it  recovered  its  natural  tem-» 
per.  In  the  like  manner,  if  an  E^stishman 
considers  th^  mat  ferment  into  which  our 
political  world  is  thrown  at  present,  and 
how  faitensely  it  is  heated  in  all  its  parta» 
he  cannot  suppose  that  it  wiU  cool  agsdn  te 
less  than  three  hundred  years.  In  such  n 
tract  of  time  it  is  possible  that  the  heats  of 
the  present  age  may  be  extinguished,  and 
our  several  classes  of  gi'eat  men  represented 
under  their  proper  characters,  gome  emi- 
nent historian  may  then  probably  arisB 
that  will  not  write  recentibus  odHa  (as  Tn- 
dttts  expresses  it,)  with  the  passions  and 
prehidices  of  a  contemporary  author,  hot 
maxe  an  impartial  distribution  of  ftme 
among  the  great  men  of  the  present  age. 

I  cannot  forbear  entertaimng  mvself  verjr 
often  with  the  idea  of  such  an  imaginaly 
historian  describing  the  reien  of  Anne  tto 
first,  and  introducmg  it  with  a  prefooe  to 
his  reader,  that  he  is  now  entering  upon  the 
most  shining  part  of  the  English  stor^r. 
The  great  mats  in  fame  will  be  then  dis- 
tinguished according  to  their  respective 
merits,  and  shine  in  their  proper  points  if 
light  Such  an  one  (says  the  historian) 
though  variously  represented  by  the  wri- 
ters of  his  own  age,  appears  to  have  been  a 
man  of  more  than  orainary  abilities,  great 
application,  and  uncommon  Integrity:  ncn* 
was  such  an  one  (though  of  an  opposite 
party  and  interest)  inferior  to  him  in  any 
of  tliese  respects.  The  several  antagoidsts 
who  now  endeavour  to  depreciate  one  an- 
other, and  are  celebrated  or  traduced  by 
different  parties,  will  then  have  the  same 
body  of  admirers,  and  appear  illustrloas  in 
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the  ofimon  of  the  w}M)le  British  natkA. 
The  oeserving  mao,  who  caa  now  recom- 
Hieiui  himself  to  the  esteem  of  but  half  hit 
Goimt]7men»  will  then  receive  the  appro- 
bations and  applaitses  of  a  whole  age. 

Amoi^  the  several  peraoos  that  floinriah 
in  this  aporicMs  reigB,  there  is  no  question 
but  such  a  future  histonan,  as  the  perwm 
of  whom  I  am  speaking,  wUl  make  mention 
of  the  men  of  genius  and  learning*  who 
have  now  any  figure  in  the  British  nation. 
For  my  own  part,  I  often  flatter  myself  with 
the  hooourame  mention  which  wiu  then  be 
made  of  me;  and  have  drawn  up  a  para- 
graph in  my  own  imagination  that  I  tancy 
wUl  not  be  altogether  uiUike  what  will  be 
found  in  some  page  or  other  of  this  imagi- 
nary historian. 

It  was  under  this  reign,  says  he,  that  the 
Spectator  published  those  little  diumid  ea- 
says  which  are  still  extant  We  know  very 
little  of  the  name  or  person  of  this  author, 
except  only  that  he  was  a  man  of  vegy  short 
face,  extremely  addicted  tp  ailence«  and  so 
{^eat  a  lover  u  knowledge*  that  he  made  a 
▼o^age  to  Grand  Cairo  mr  no  o^her  reason, 
but  to  take  the  measure  of  a  pyramid.  His 
chief  friend  was  Sir  Roger  I)e  Coverley,  a 
whimsical  country  knigat,  and  a  Templar 
whoee  name  he  lias  not  transmitted  to  us. 
He  lived  a&  a  lodger  at  the  house  of  a 
widow-woman,  and  was  agreat  humourist 
in  all  parts  of  his  life.  This  is  all  we  can 
afirm  with  any  certainty  of  his  person  and 
character.  As  for  his  speculations,  not- 
withstanding the  several  obscdete  words  and 
obscure  phrases  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived, 
we  sdU  understand  enough  of  them  to  see 
the  divernons  and  characters  of  the  Engli^ 
nation  in  hb  time;  not  but  that  we  are  to 
make  allowance  for  the  mirth  and  humour 
of  the  author,  who  has  doubtless  strained 
mmy  representations  of  things  beyond  the 
truth.  Fcr  if  we  Interpret  his  words  in  their 
literal  meaning,  we  must  suppose  that  wo- 
men of  the  first  quality  usecl  to  pass  away 
wbole  mornings  at  a  puppet-show;  that 
they  attested  their  principles  by  their 
patches;  that  an  audience  would  sit  out  an 
evening,  to  hear  a  dramatical  performance 
written  in  a  laago^  which  they  did  not 
understand;  that  chairs  and  fiowei^pots 
were  introduced  as  actors  upon  the  British 
slwe;  that  a  promiscuous  assembly  of  men 
ana  women  were  allowed  to  meet  at  mid- 
nijiht  in  masks  within  the  verge  of  the  court ; 
with  many  improbabilities  or  the  like  na- 
ture. We  must,  therefore,  in  these  and  the 
like  casesy  suppose  that  these  remote  hints 
and  alhmons  aimed  at  some  certain  follies 
which  were  then  in  vogue,  and  which  at 
present  we  have  not  any  notion  of.  We 
may  guess  by  several  passages  in  the  specw- 
lations,  that  there  were  writers  who  en- 
deavoared  to  detract  from  the  works  of  this 
author;  but  as  nothing  of  this  nature  is  come 
down  to  us,  we  cannot  c;uess  at^  any  objec- 
tions that  could  be  made  to  his'paper.  If 
we  ooniidtr  his  s^le  with  that  maulgence 


which  we  must  show  teold  Eoriii^  writers^ 
or  if  we  look  into  the  variety  of  his  subjects, 
with,  those  several  critical  dissertations^ 
moral  reflections,       «       *       *       *       « 

The  following  part  of  the  paragraph  ia 
so  much  to  my  advantage*  and  beyond  anyt 
thi^  I  can  pretcad  to,  that  I  hope  my  n 
der  will  excuse  me  for  not  insertaag  it 

L. 


Na  102.]  Wednesday,  June  27,  ITll. 

— -LufUA  tniiDD  deheat  alioMiuio  dtri. 
Ad  cogitandom  melior  at  redeat  tibi. 

Pk0dr.  Vnh.  xir.  3: 
The  mind  oaffht  MniietimM  to  be  diverted,  that  ft 
IM7  retam  the  better  lo  tUnkiag. 

I  DO  not  know  whether  to  call  the  follow- 
ing letter  a  satire  upon  coquettes,  or  a  re- 
presentation of  their  several  fantastical  ac- 
complishments, or  what  other  title  to  give 
it;  but  as  it  is  I  shall  communicate  it  to  the 
public  It  will  sufi&ciently  explain  its  own 
mtention^  so  that  I  shall  give  it  my  reader 
at  kngth,  without  either  preface  or  post- 
script 

<Mr.  SpEGTATOB^^-^Womeii  are  armed- 
with  fans  as  men  with  swords,  and  some* 
times  do  more  execution  with  them.  Ta 
the  end  therefore  that  ladies  may  be  entire 
mistresses  ^f  the  weapon  which  they  bear, 
I  have  erected  an  academy  for  the  trainmg 
up  of  young  women  in  the  exercise  of  the 
fan,  acGordung  to  the  most  fashionable  airs 
and  motions  that  are  now  practised  at  court 
The  ladies  who  carry  fans  under  me  are 
dravFn  up  twice  a-day  in  my  great  hall, 
where  they  are  instructed  in  the  use  of  their 
arms,  and  exercised  by  the  following  words 
of  CQmmand>-*-Handle  your  fans.  Unfurl 
your  fans,  'Discharge  your  fans.  Ground 
vour  fans.  Recover  your  fans.  Flutter  your 
tana— By  the  right  observation  of  these  few 
plain  words  of  command,  a  woman  of  a  tole- 
rable genius,  who  will  apply  herself  difi- 
gently  to  her  exerdse  lor  the  space  of  bat 
one  half-year,  shall  be  able  to  give  her  fan 
all  the  graces  that  ican  possiluy  enter  into 
that  little  modish  machine. 

'But  to  the  end  that  my  readers  may 
form  to  themselves  a  right  notion  of  this  ex- 
ercise, I  beg  leave  to  explain  it  to  them  in 
all  its  parta  When  m^  female  regiment 
is  drawn  up  in  array,  with  eyery  one  her 
weapon  ia  her  hand,  upon  my  giving  the 
word  to  Handle  th»r  mns,  each  of  them 
shakes  her  £sn  at  me  with  a  smile,  then 
gives  her  right-hand  woman  a  tap  upon  the. 
shoulder,  then  presses  her  lips  with  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  fiw,  then  lets  her  arms  faU  . 
in  an  ea^  motion,  and  stands  in  reaffinesa 
to  receive  the  next  word  of  command.  All 
this  isdone  with  a  close  fan,  and  is  generally 
learned  in  the  first  week. 

'The  nextmotion  is  that  of  unfurling  the  . 
fan,^in  which  are  comprehended  several 
little  flirts»  and  vibnutiQnSy  as  also  gradual 
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and  deKberate  openiii^  with  manf  volun- 
tary faUings  asunder  in  the  fan  itself,  that 
are  seldom  learned  under  a  month's  prao 
tice.  This  part  of  the  exercise  pleases  the 
spectators  more  than  any  other,  as  it  dis- 
covers on  a  sudden  an  infinite  number  of 
cupids,  garlands,  altars,  birds,  beasts,  rain- 
bows, and  the  like  i^preeable  figures,  that 
display  themselves  to  view,  wfi&lst  every 
one  in  the  regiment  holds  a  picture  in  her 
hand. 

*  Upon  my  giving  the  word  to  Discharge 
their  tans,  they  give  one  ^eral  crack  that 
may  be  heard  at  a  considerable  distance 
when  the  wind  sits  fair.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult  parts  of  the  exercise,  but  I 
have  several  ladies  with  me,  who  at  their 
first  entrance  could  not  give  a  pop  loud 
enough  to  be  heard  at  the  farther  end  of  a 
room,  who  can  now  discharge  a  fan  in  such 
a  manner,  that  it  shall  make  a  report  like 
a  pocket  pistol.  I  have  likewise  taken  care 
(in  order  to  hinder  young  women  from  let- 
ting oflFtiieir  fans  in  wrong  places  or  on  un- 
suitable occasions)  to  show  upon  what  sub- 
ject the  crack  of  a  fan  may  come  in  properly. 
I  have  likewise  invented  a  fan.  with  which 
a  girl  of  axteen,  by  the  help  c£  a  little  wind 
which  b  enclosed  about  one  of  the  largest 
sticks,  can  make  as  loud  a  crack  as  a 
woman  of  fifty  with  an  ordinary  fan. 

*  When  the  fans  are  thus  discharged,  the 
word  of  command  in  course  is  to  ground 
their  fans.  This  teaches  a  lady  to  quit  her 
fan  gracefully  when  she  throws  it  aside  in 
order  to  take  up  a  pack  of  cards,  adjust  a 
curl  of  hair,  replace  a  falling  pin,  or  apply 
herself  to  any  other  matter  of  importance. 
This  part  of  the  exercise,  as  it  only  con- 
asts  in  tossing  a  fan  with  an  air  upon  a  k>ne 
table  (which  stands  by  for  that  purpose, ) 
may  be  learned  in  two  days*  time  as  well  as 
in  a  twelvemonth. 

'  When  my  female  regiment  is  thus  dis- 
armed, I  generally  let  them  walk  about  the 
room  for  some  time;  when  on  a  sudden 
(like  ladies  that  look  upon  their  watches 
after  a  long  viut)  they  all  of  them  hasten 
to  their  arms,  catch  tnem  up  in  a  hurry, 
and  place  themselves  in  their  proper  sta- 
tions upon  my  calling  out.  Recover  your 
fans.  Thb  part  of  the  exercise  is  not  diffi- 
cult, provided  a  woman  api^ies  her  thoughts 
to  it 

<The  fluttering  of  the  fan  is  the  last,  and 
indeed  the  master-piece  of  the  whole  exer- 
cise; but  if  a  lady  does  not  mi^>end  her 
time,  she  may  make  herself  mistress  of  it 
in  tiiree  months.  I  generally  Uy  aside  the 
dog-days  and  the  hot  time  oi  the  summer 
for  the  teaching  this  part  of  the  exercise; 
for  as  soon  as  ever  I  pronounce  Flutter 
your  fans,  the  place  is  filled  with  so  many 
sephyrs  and  gentie  breezes  as  arc  very  re- 
fresftun^  in  that  season  of  the  year,  though 
they  might  be  dangerous  to  ladies  of  a  ten- 
der constitution  in  any  other. 

*  There  is  an  infinite  variety  of  motions 
to  be  made  use  of  in  the  flutter  of  a  fan. 


There  is  the  ragry  flutter,  the  modirir 
flutter,  the  timorous  fltitter,  the  confisKd 
flutter,  the  merry  flutter,  and  the  amorous 
flutter.  Not  to  be  tedious,  there  is  scarce 
any  emotion  in  the  mind  which  does  not 
produce  a  suitable  agitation  in  the  fan;  in- 
somuch, that  if  I  omy  see  the  fsn  of  a  di»- 
ciplined  lady,  I  know  very  well  whether 
she  laughs,  frowns,  or  brashes.  I  have 
seen  a  fan  so  very  angry,  tiiat  it  would  have 
been  dangerous  for  tlte  absent  lover  who 
provoked  it  to  have  come  within  the  wind 
of  it;  and  at  other  times  so  very  laneuish- 
ine,  that  I  have  been  ^ad  fbr  tiie  lady'» 
sake  the  lover  was  at  a  suflSdent  dis- 
tance from  it  I  need  not  add,  that  a  fan  is 
either  a  prude  or  coquette,  according  to  tiie 
nature  ot  the  person  who  bean  it  To  con- 
clude my  letter,  I  must  acquaint  you  that  I 
^ave  from  my  own  observations  compiled  c 
little  treatise  for  the  use  of  my  scholars,  en- 
titied,  The  Passions  of  the  Fan;  which  I 
will  communicate  to  you,  if  you  think  it 
may  be  of  use  to  the  puUic  Ishanhavea 
general  review  on  Thursday  next;  to  which, 
you  shall  be  veiy  welcome  if  you  will  ho- 
nour it  with  your  presence,    lam,  &c 

*P.Sw  I  teach  young  gentlemen  the  whole 
art  of  gallanting  a  fan. 

*N.  B.  I  have  several  litde  plahi  fan» 
made  for  this  use,  to  avoid  expense.'     L. 


Na  103.]     Thundayy  June  28,  1711. 

Sibi  quiYif 

C^ret  idem :  ludet  nmltum,  frmtragiw  laboret 
Anaufl  idem JSfcr.  Ar$  PotL  r.  Mt 

Bach  all  micht  hope  Co  imitate  with  eaM : 
Tet  while  they  strive  the  sane  suceeas  to  gain. 
Should  find  tlieir  labour  aad  their  hopes  are  Tain, 

FrmmeU, 

Mt  friend,  the  divine,  having  been  used 
with  words  of  complsusance  (whidi  he 
thinks  could  be  properly  applied  to  no  one 
living,  and  I  think  could  be  only  spoken  of 
him,  and  that  in  his  absence,)  was  so  ex- 
tremely  offended  with  the  excesuve  way  of 
speaking  civilities  among  us,  that  he  made 
a  discourse  against  it  at  the  dub,  which  he 
concluded  with  this  remark,  *  that  he  had 
not  heard  one  compliment  made  in  our  so- 
ciety ance  its  commencement*  Every  one 
was  pleased  with  his  conclusion;  and  as. 
each  knew  his  good-will  to  the  rest,  he  was. 
convinced  thai  the  many  professions  o£ 
kindness  and  service,  which  we  ontinaiily 
meet  with,  are  not  natural  where  the  heart 
is  well  inclined;  but  are  a  prostitution  of 
speech,  seldom  intended  to  mean  any  part 
of  what  they  express,  never  to  mean  all 
they  express.  Our  reverend  fnend,.  upoiv 
this  topic,  pmnted  to  us  two  or  three  parar- 
graphs  on  this  subject  in  the  first  scrmont 
of  tne  first  vdume  m  the  late  archbisbop*8i 
posthumous  woiks.*  I  do  not  know  that  I 
ever  read  any  thing  that  pleased  me  more,. 

*  See  Anhbishop  Tillotson's  Sermon  on  SiAeerity^ 
fton  John,  chap.  i.  ver.  47,  being  the  laat  discourse  ter 
pnached,Jul7».UM.  Hediadlfo«u9iF — ^— 
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md  as  it  is  the  praise  of  Longinus,  that  he 
speaks  of  the  sobliine  in  a  style  suitable  to 
iC  so  one  may  sav  of  this  auttior  upon  sin- 
cerity,  that  he  abhors  any  p(Hnp  of  rhetoric 
CD  ttus  occanon,  and  treats  it  with  a  more 
than  ordinary  amplicity,  at  once  to  be  a 
preacher  and  an  example.  With  what 
command  of  himself  does  he  lay  before  us» 
in  the  language  and  temper  of  his  profes- 
sioo,  a  £um,  which,  by  the  least  liberty  and 
warmth  of  expression,  would  be  the  most 
lively  wit  and  satire!  But  his  heart  was 
better  cUspoeed,  and  th&good  man  chastised 
the  great  wit  in  such  a  manner,  that  he  was 
able  to  speak  as  follows: 

*  — ^Amongst  too  many  other  instances  of 
the  great  corruption  and  degeneracy  of  the 
age  wherein  we  live,  the  great  and  general 
want  of  sincerity  in  conversation  is  none  of 
the  least  The  w<nid  is  grown  so  full  of 
dissimulation  and  compliment,  that  men's 
words  are  hardly  any  signification  of  their 
thoughts;  and  n  any  man  measures  his 
woTCB  by  his  heart,  and  speaks  as  he  thinks, 
and  does  not  exjH'ess  more  kindness  to  every 
man,  than  men  usually  have  for  any  man, 
he  can  hardly  escape  the  censure  of  want 
of  breeding.  The  old  English  plainness  and 
sncerity,  that  renerous  integnt]^  of  nature, 
and  honesty  of  disposition,  wmch  always 
argues  tme  greatness  of  mind,  and  is  usu- 
ally accompanied  with  undaunted  courage 
and  resdution,  is  in  a  great  measure  lost 
amongst  us.  There  has  oeen  a  long  endea- 
vour to  transform  us  into  foreign  manners 
and  fiishkms,  and  to  bring  us  to.  a  servile 
imitation  of  none  of  the  best  of  our  neigh- 
bours, in  some  of  the  worst  of  their  qualities. 
The  dialect  of  conversation  is  now-a-days 
so  swelled  with  vanity  and  compliment,  and 
fo  surfeited  (as  I  may  say)  of  expressions 
of  kindness  and  respect,  that  if  a  man  that 
Uved  an  age  or  two  ago  should  return  into 
the  world  again,  he  would  really  want  a 
^ctionary  to  help  him.  to  understand  his 
own  lan^u^e,  and  to  know  the  true  intrinsic 
vahie  of  the  phnsse  in  fashion,  and  would 
hardly  at  first  believe  at  what  a  low  rate 
the  highest  strains  and  expressions  of  kind- 
ness imaginable  do  commonly  pass  in  cur- 
rent payment:  and  when  he  should  come 
tounderetand  it,  it  would  be  a  great  while 
bdore  he  could  bring  himself  widi  a  good 
countenance  and  a  good  conscience  to  con- 
vene with  men  upon  equal  terms,  and  in 
their  own  way. 

*  And  in  truth  it  is  hard  to  say,  whether 
it  should  more  provoke  our  contempt  or  our 
pity,  to  hear  what  solemn  expressions  of 
respect  and  kindness  will  pass  between 
men,  almost  upon  no  occasion;  how  great 
honour  and  esteem  they  will  declare  for 
one  whom  perhaps  they  never  saw  before, 
and  how  entirely  they  are  all  on  a  sudden 
devoted  to  his  service  and  interest,  for  no 
reason;  how  infinitely  and  eternally  obliged 
to  him,  for  no  benem;  and  how  extremely 
^j  win  be  concerned  for  him,  yea  and 
afiicted  too,  for  no  cause.  I  know  it  is  sud, 
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in  justification  of  this  hollow  kind  o£  con^ 
versation,  that  there  is  no  harm,  no  real 
deceit  in  compliment,  but  the  matter  is 
well  enough,  so  long  as  we  understand  one 
another;  et  verba  valent  ut  nummi, «  woldt 
are  like  mone^;"  and  when  the  current 
value  of  tiiem  is  generally  understood,  no 
man  is  cheated  by  them.  Tlus  is  somethhig, 
if  9uch  words  were  any  thing;  but  being 
brought  into  the  account,  they  are  mere 
cyphers.  However,  it  is  still  a  just  matter 
of  comi^aint,  that  sincerity  and  plainness 
are  out  of  fashion,  and  that  our  language  b 
running  into  a  lie;  that  men  have  almost 
quite  perverted  the  use  of  speech,  and 
made  words  to  signify  nothing;  that  the 
greatest  part  of  the  conversation  of  man* 
kind  is  little  else  but  driving  a  trade  of  da* 
simulation;  insomuch,  that  it  would  make 
a  man  heartily  sick  and  weary  of  the  world 
to  see  the  little  ancerity  that  is  in  use  and 
practice  among  men.' 

When  the  vice  is  placed  in  this  con- 
temptible light,  he  argues  unanswerably 
against  it,  in  words  and  moughts  so  natural, 
that  any  man  who  reads  them  would  ima- 
gine he  himself  could  have  been  the  author 
of  them« 

'  If  the  show  of  any  thing  be  good  for  any 
thing,  I  am  sure  sincerity  is  better:  for  why 
does  any  man  dissemble,  or  seem  to  be  that 
which  he  is  not,  but  because  he  thinks  it 
good  to  have  such  a  quality  as  he  pretends 
to?  For  to  counterfeit  ana  dissemole,  is  to 
put  on  the  appearance  of  some  real  excel- 
lence. Now  the  best  way  in  the  world  to 
seem  to  be  any  thing,  b  really  to  be  what 
he  would  seem  to  be.  Besides  that,  it  b 
many  times  as  troublesome  to  make  good 
the  pretence  of  a  good  quality,  as  to  have 
it;  and  if  a  man  have  it  not,  it  b  ten  to  one 
but  he  is  discovered  to  want  it;  >and  then 
all  his  pains  and  labour  to  seem  to  have  it, 
are  lost* 

In  another  part  of  the  same  discqorse  he 
goes  on  to  show,  that  all  artifice  must  natu- 
rally tend  to  the  disappointment  of  him  that 
practises  it 

'  Whatsoever  convenience  may  be  thought 
,  to  be  in  falsehood  and  dissimulation  it  b 
soon  over;  but  the  inconvenience  of  it  b 
perpetual,  because  it  brings  a  man  under 
an  everlasting  jealousy  and  suspicion,  so 
that  he  is  not  helievol  when  he  speaks 
truth,  nor  trusted  when  perhaps  he  means 
honestly.  When  a  man  hath  once  forfeited 
Uie  reputation  of  hb  integrity,  he  is  set  f&sU 
and  nothing  will  then  serve  ms  turn,  neither 
truth  nor  talsehood. '  R. 


No.  104.]    Friday,  June  29,  1711, 

-Onalii  eqao0  Tbreina  tetig at 

Harpalyoe Wty.  JSn,  i  94S. 

With  such  array  Harpaljee  beitrode 

Her  Thracian  oooner.  Dffim. 

It  would  be  a  noble  improvement*  or 
rather  a  recovery  of  what  we  call  good 
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brecdbg,  if  nothin]^  were  to  pass  amongst 
us  for  agreeable  which  was  the  least  trans- 
gression against  the  rule  of  lije  called  de- 
corum, or  a  regard  to  decency.  This  would 
command  the  respect  of  mankind,  because 
it  'carries  in  it  deference  to  Aeir  good  opi- 
tiion,  as  humility  lodged  in  a  worthy  mmd 
is  always  attended  wnh  a  certain  homage, 
which  no  hauehty  soul,  with  all  the  arts 
imaginable,  wiU  ever  be  able  to  purchase; 
Tully  says,  Virtue  and  decency  are  so  nearly 
related,  that  It  is  diflkult  to  separate  them 
from  each  other  but  in  our  imagination. 
As  the  beauty  of  the  body  always  accom- 
panies the  health  of  it,  so  certainly  is  de- 
cency concomitant  to  virtue.  As  b<»uty  of 
body,  with  an  agreeable  carriage,  pleases 
the  ^e,  and  that  pleasure  consists  m  that 
we  ooserve  all  the  parts  with  a  certain  ele- 
cance  arc  proportioned  to  each  other;  so 
aoes  decency  of  behaviour  which  appears 
in  our  lives  obtiun  the  approbation  of  all 
with  whom  we  converse,  from  the  order, 
consistency,  and  moderation  rf  our  words 
and  actions.  This  flows  from  the  reverence 
we  bear  towards  every  good  man,  and  to 
the  world  m  general;  tor  to  be  nqg;ligent  of 
what  any  one  thinks  of  you,  does  not  only 
show  you  arrogant  but  abandoned.  In  all 
these  conaderadons  we  are  to  distinguish 
how  one  virtue  differs  from  another.  As  it 
is  the  part  of  justice  never  to  do  violence,  it 
is  of  modesty  never  to  commit  offence.  In 
this  last  pailicular  lies  the  whole  force  of 
what  is  called  decency;  to  this  purpose  that 
excellent  moralist  aoove-metitioned  talks 
of  decency;  but  this  quality'  is  more  easily 
comprehended  by  an  ordinary  capacity,, 
than  expressed  with  all  his  eloquence.  This 
decency  of  behaviour  b  ecnerally  trans- 
gressed among  all  orders  of  men;  nay,  the 
very  women,  Uiough  themselves  created  as 
it  were  for  an  ornament,  are  often  very 
much  mistaken  in  this  ornamental  part  of 
life.  It  would  methhiks  be  a  short  rule  for 
behaviour,  if  every  young  lady,  inher  drc»s, 
words,  and  actions,  were  only  to  recom- 
mend herself  as  a  aster,  daughter,  or  wife, 
and  make  herself  the  more  esteemed  m 
one  of  those  characters.  The  care  of  thcm- 
advest'wath  regard  to  the  fomOies  in  which 
women  are  bm,  is  the  best  motive  for 
tiidr  being  courted  to  come  into  tiie  alli- 
ance of  other  houses.  Nothing  can  pro- 
mote this  end  more  than  a  strict  preserva- 
tioQ  of  decency.  I  should  be  ^ad  it  a  certain 
equestrian  order  of  la^es,  some  of  whom 
one  meets  in  an  evening  at  every  outiet  of 
the  town,  would  take  this  subject  into  thdr 
•erioQs  cooMderation.  In  order  thereunto, 
the  foUowiag  letter  may  not  be  wholly  un- 
worthy tfadr  penisaL 

*Mr.  Spectator,— Ooing  lately  to  take 
the  air  m  one  of  the  most  beaoitiful  evenings 
thiftieaaon  hasproduced;  as  I  was  admiring 
^e  serenity  of  the  sky,  the  lively  colours 
Of  the  fields,  and  the  variety  of  Uie  land- 
•capc  every  where  around  me,  my  eyes 


were  suddenly  called  from  these  biammate 
objects  by  a  httie  ^r^  of  horsemen  I  saw 
pasang  the  road.  The  greater  part  of  them 
escaped  my*  particular  observation,  by  rea- 
son that  my  whole  attention  was  fixed  on  a 
very  fair  youth  who  rode  in  the  midst  of 
them,  and  seemed  to  have  been  dressed  by 
some  description  in  a  romance.  His  fea- 
tures, complexion,  and  habit,  had  a  re- 
markable dfeminacy,  and  a  certmn  lan- 
guishing vanity  appeared  in  his  ur.  His 
hair,  well  curted  and  powdered,  hung  to  a 
connderable  length  on  his  shoulders,  and 
was  wantonly  tiei,  as  if  by  the  hands  of  his 
mistress,  in  a  scarlet  riband,  wluch  played 
like  a  streamer  behind  him;  he  had  a  coat 
and  waistcoat  of  blue  camblet,  trimmed 
and  embroidered  with  silver;  a  cravat  of 
the  finest  lace;  and  wore,  in  a  smart  oock» 
a  littie  beaver  hat  edged  with  silver,  and 
made  more  sprightiy  oy  a  feather.  His 
horse,  too,  which  was  a  pacer,  was  adorned 
after  the  same  airy  manner,  «nd  seemed  to 
share  in  the  vamty  of  the  rider.  As  I  was 
pitying  the  luxury  of  this  young  person, 
who  appeared  to  me  to  have  been  educated 
only  as  an  object  of  nght,  I  perceived  on 
my  nearer  approach,  and  as  1  turned  my 
eyes  downward,  a  part  of  the  equipage  I 
had  not  observed  betbre,  which  was  a  |>et- 
ticoat  of  the  same  with  the  coat  and  waist- 
coat After  this  discovery,  I  looked  again 
on  the  face  c^  the  fair  Amason  who  had 
thus  deceived  me,  and  thought  those  fea- 
tures which  had  before  offended  me  by 
their  softness,  were  now  strengthened  into 
as  improper  a  boldness;  and  thoorh  her 
eyes,  nose^  and  mouth  seemed  to  be  rorroed 
with  perfect  symmetry,  I  am  not  certain 
whether  she,  who  in  appearance  was  a 
very  handsome  youth,  may  not  be  in  reality 
a  very  indi^rent  woman. 

« There  is  an  objection  which  naturally 
presents  itself  against  these  occa^onal  per- 
plexities and  mixtures  of  dress,  which  is 
that  they  seem  to  break  in  upon  that  pro- 
priety and  distinction  of  appearance  in 
which  the  beauty  of  different  characters  is 
preserved;  andif  they  should  be  more  fre- 
quent than  they  are  at  present,  would  look, 
uke  turning  our  public  assemblies  into  a 
general  masquerade.  The  model  of  this 
Amazoman  hunting-habit  for  ladies,  was, 
as  I  take  it,  first  imported  from  France, 
and  well  enough  expresses  the  gaycty  of  a 
people  who  are  taught  to  do  any  thing,  so  it 
be  with  an  assurance:  but  I  cannot  help 
thinking  it  sits  awkwardly  yet  on  our  Bn- 
p;lish  modesty.  The  petticoat  is  a  kind  cf 
incumbrance  upon  it,  and  if  the  Amasoos 
should  think  fit  to  go  on  hi  this  plunder  of 
our  sex's  ornaments,  they  oiight  to  add  to 
their  spoils,  and  complete  their  triumph 
over  us,  by  wearing  the  breeches.* 


*  On  tidt  pMMfe  Mr.  Drake  ohmrren,  *  At  a  paio4 
wlm  the  rliknt'S^kH  bae  tweoaie  mm  fkmiUar  as  muf 
other  Mode  of  nmale  dreae,  my  fhir  leadan  will  pioba* 
faljr  fmile  at  the  reproof  and  anpreheaeioBa  of  the  flpee- 
utor;  time  baa  aicertaiiied  ite  utility  ae  a  travcBiac 
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'  If  it  be  natural  to  contract  insensibly  the 
manners  of  those  we  imitate,  the  laities  who 
are  pleased  with  assuming  our  dresses  will 
do  us  more  honour  than  we  deserve,  but 
they  will  do  it  at  their  own  expeiice.  4Why 
should  the  lovely  Camilla  deceive  us  in 
more  shapes  than  her  own,  and  affect  to  be 
represented  in  her  picture  with  a  gun  and  a 
spaiuel;  while  her  elder  brother,  the  heir 
of  a  worthy  family,  is  drawn  in  silks  like 
lus  sister?  The  dress  and  air  of  a  man  are 
not  well  to  be  divided;  and  those  who  would 
not  be  content  with  the  latter  ought  never 
to  tlunk  of  assuming  the  farmer.  There  is 
so  large  a  portion  oJF  natural  agreeableness 
among  the  fur  sex  of  our  island,  that  they 
seem  Detrayed  into  these  romantic  habits 
without  having  the  same  occaaon  for  them 
with  their  inventors:  all  that  needs  to  be 
desired  of  them  is,  that  they  would  be 
themselves,  that  is,  what  nature  designed 
them.  And  to  see  their  mistake  when  they 
depart  from  this,  let  them  look  upon  a  man 
who  affects  the  scrftness  and  effeminacy  of  a 
woman,  to  learn  how  their  sex  must  appear 
to  us,  when  approaching  to  the  resemblance 
of  a  man.  I  am,  ar,  your  most  humble 
servant.'  g  T. 


Na  105.]    Saturday,  June  30,  1711. 

^Id  arbitror 

Adprime  in  vita  ene  utile, ««  mdi  Mmia, 

TV.  Anir.  Act  1  fle.  1. 

1  take  it  to  to  a  priadpal  rale  of  life,  not  to  to  too 
1  to  any  one  tliinf . 


Too  nndi  of  any  thiaf  it  good  for  nothinir. 

Enff.Prm. 

Mt  friend  Will  Honeycomb  values  him- 
self very  much  upon  what  he  crfls  the 
knowledge  of  manund,  which  has  cost  him 
many  disasters  in  his  youth:  for  Will  rec- 
kons every  misfortune  that  he  has  met  with 
among  the  women,  and  every  rencounter 
among  the  men,  as  parts  of  ms  education^ 
and  fancies  he  8h(mld  never  have  been  the 
man  he  is,  had  he  not  broke  windows, 
knocked  down  constables,  disturbed  honest 
people  with  his  midnight  serenades,  and 
Deat  up  a  lewd  woman's  quarters,  when  he 
was  a  yoong  fellow,  llie  engaging  in  ad- 
ventures of  this  nature  Will  calls  the  study- 
ing of  mankind;  and  terms  this  knowledge 
of  the  town,  the  knowledge  of  the  worid. 
Win  ingennoudy  confesses  that  for  half  his 
life  his  head  ached  every  morning  with 
reading  of  men  overnight;  and  at  present 
comforts  himself  under  cert^  pains  which 
he  endures  from  time  to  time,  tnat  without 
them  he  could  not  have  been  acquainted 
with  the  gallantries  of  the  age.  This  Will 
looks  upon  as  the  learning  of  a  gentleman, 


dreaa,  and,  I  believe,  n^ttor  tte  cliaitity  nor  tto  mo- 
deaty  of  tto  aez  baa  aalfered  by  tte  eipenihent  Gould 
o«r  amiable  normtist  reviat  tiie  ligbt  of  day,  to  would 
tave  inteiteiy  more  ceaaon  to  to  aboefced  at  tto  present 
Gallic  flulnon  of  foina  nearlyjiatod,  tban  at  tto  warm 
ecveriag  of  brondclotn  oattrpM  by  tto  toaatiea  of  liis 
<lqr.*  JDra£^JBMavi.|ro|.iu.r49. 


and  regards  all  Other  kinds  of  science  as  the 
accomplishments  of  one  whom  he  calls  a 
sch<^ar,  a  bookish-man,  or  a  philosopher. 

For  these  reasons  Will  shines  in  mixed 
company,  where  he  has  the  discretion  not, 
to  go  out  of  his  depth,  and  has  often  a  cer- 
tain way  of  making  his  real  ienorance  ap- 
pear a  seeming  one.  Our  club  however  has 
trequentiy  caught  him  tripping,  at  which 
times  they  never  spare  him.  For  as  WiU 
often  insults  us  with  his  luiowledge  of  the. 
town,  we  sometimes  take  our  revenge  t^pon 
him  by  our  knowledge  of  books. 

He  was  last  week  producing  two  or  three 
letters  which  he  writ  in  his  vouth  to  a 
coquette  lady.  The  raillery  ot  them  was 
natural,  and  well  enough  for  a  mere  man 
(^the  town;  but,  very  unluckUy,  several  of 
the  words  were  wrong  spelt  Will  laughed 
this  off  at  first  as  well  as  he  could;  but  find- 
himself  pushed  on  all  sides,  and  espe- 
cially by  the  Templar,  he  told  us  with  a 
HtUe  ps^on,  that  he  never  liked  pedantry 
in  spelling,  and  that  he  spelt  like  a  ^entie- 
man,  a^d  not  like  a  scholar:  upon  this  Will 
had  recourse  to  l^is  old  topic  of  showing  the 
narrow^spiritedness,  the  pride  and  ignor- 
ance of  pedants;  which  he  carried  so  far, 
that  upon  my  retiring  to  my  lodgings,  I 
could  not  forbear  throwing  t(^ther  such 
reflections  as  occurred  to  me  upon  that 
subject 

A  man  who  has  been  brought  up  among 
books,  and  is  able  to  talk  of  nothing  else,  is 
a  very  indifferent  companion,  and  what  we 
call  a  pedant  But,  methinks,  we  should 
enlarge  the  title,  and  give  it  to  every  one 
that  does  not  know  how  to  think  out  of  his 
profession  and  particular  way  of  life. 

What  is  a  greater  pedant  than,  a  mere 
man  of  the  town?  Bar  nim  the  play-houses, 
a  catsdogue  of  the  reigning  beauties,  and  an 
account  of  a  few  fashionable  distempers 
that  have  befallen  him,  and  you  strike  him 
dumb.  How  many  a  pretty  gentieman's 
knowledge  lies  all  within  the  verge  of  the 
court!  He  will  tell  you  the  names  of  the 
principal  favourites,  repeat  the  shrewd  say- 
ings c?  a  man  of  quality,  whisper  an  intrigue 
that  is  not  yet  blown  upon  by  common  fame : 
or,  if  the  sphere  of  his  obuervations  is  a 
little  larger  than  ordinary,  will  perhaps 
enter  into  all  the  incidents,  turns  and  revo- 
luticms  in  a  game  of  ombre.  When  he  has 
gone  thus  mr  he  has  shown  you  the  whole 
circle  of  his  accomplishments,  his  parts  are 
drained,  and  he  is  disabled  from  any  farther 
conversation.  What  arc  these  but  rank 
pedants?  and  yet  these  are  the  men  who 
value  themselves  most  on  their  exemption 
from  the  pedantry  of  colleges. 

I  might  here  mention  the  military  pedant 
who  always  talks  in  a  camp,  and  is  stonn- 
ing  towns,  making  lodgments,  and  fighting 
battles  from  one  end  of  the  year  to  the 
other.  Every  thing  he  speaks  smells  of 
gunpowder;  if  you  take  away  his  artillery 
from  him,  he  has  not  a  word  to  say  for 
himself    I  might  likewise  mention  the  law 
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pedantp  that  is  perpetually  putting  cases, 
repeating  the  transactions  of  Westminster- 
hah,  wrangling  with  you  upon  the  most  in- 
difl^rent  circumstances  of  hfe,  and  not  to  be 
convinced  of  the  distance  of  a  place,  or  of 
the  most  trivial  ixnnt  in  conversation,  but 
by  dint  of  argument  The  state  pedant  is 
wrapt  up  in  news,  and  lost  in  pohtics.    If 

Jou  mention  either  of  the  kings  of  ^>ain  or 
'oland,  he  talks  very  notably;  but  if  you 
go  oat  of  the  Gazette,  yod  drop  him.  In 
short,  a  mere  courtier,  a  mere  soldier,  a 
mere  scholar,  a  mere  any  thing,  is  an  in- 
sipid pedantic  character,  and  equally  ridi- 
cul6us. 

Of  an  the  species  of  pedants,  which  I 
have  mentioneo,  the  book-pedant  is  much 
the  most  supportable;  he  has  at  least  an 
exercised  understanding,  and  a  head  which 
is  full  though  confused,  so  that  a  man  who 
converses  with  him  may  often  receive  from 
him  hints  of  things  that  are  worth  knowing, 
and  what  he  may  possibly  turn  to  his  own 
advantage,  though  they  are  of  little  use  to 
the  owner.  The  worst  kind  of  pedants 
among  learned  men,  are  such  as  are  natu- 
rally endued  with  a  very  small  share  of 
common  sense,  and  have  read  a  g[reat  num- 
ber of  books  without  taste  or  distinction. 

The  truth  of  it  is,  learning,  like  travel- 
ling^ and  all  other  methods  of  improvement, 
as  it  finishes  good  sense,  so  it  makes  a  ^ly 
man  ten  thousand  times  more  insufferable, 
by  rapplying  variety  of  matter  to  his  im- 
pertinence, and  eivme  him  an  opportunity 
of  abounding  in  aBsurdities. 

Shallow  pedants  cxy  up  one  another  much 
more  than  men  of  sohd  and  useful  learmng. 
To  read  the  titles  they  give  an  editor,  or 
collector  of  a  manuscript,  you  would  take 
him  for  the  glory  of  the  commonwealth  ^ 
letters,  and  tne  wonder  of  his  age,  when 
periiaps  upon  examination  you  find  that  he 
nas  oiuy  rectified  a  Greek  particle,  or  laid 
out  a  whole  sentence  in  proper  commas. 

The^  are  obliged  indeed  to  be  thus  lavish 
of  their  praises,  that  they  may  keep  one 
another  in  countenance;  and  it  is  no  wander 
If  a  mat  deal  of  knowledge,  which  is  not 
capable  of  making  a  man  wise,  has  a  natu- 
ral tendency  to  make  him  vain  and  arro- 


gant 


?i, 


Na  lOd.]    Monday^  July  2,  1711, 

ffiiiCtiMcopia 
ManaMt  ad  pleaum,  benifoo 
Kttria  konorum  opulenta  corno. 

Ar.  Lib.  L  Od.  zrU.  14. 
Ben  plenty*!  liberal  horn  sball  poor 
or  Araita  fbr  thee  a  eopioas  abow*r, 
Rkh  hamonn  of  ibe  quiet  plain. 

Having  often  received  an  invitation  from 
my  friend  Sir  Roger  de  Coveriey  to  pass 
away  a  month  wim  him  in  the  country,  I 
last  week  accompanied  him  thither,  and 
am  settied  with  him  for  some  time  at  his 
country-hoise,  where  I  intend  to  fom  seve- 
ral of  my  ensuing  speculations.    SirRoger, 


who  is  very  well  acquaii^ted  with  rav  hu- 
mour, lets  me  rise  and  go  to  bed  wnen  I 
please,  dine  at  his  own  table  or  in  my 
chamber,  as  I  think  fit,  sit  still  and  sav  no- 
thing without  bidding  me  be  merry.  When 
the  gentiemen  of  the  countrjr  come  to  see 
him,  ne  only  shows  me  at  a  distance.  As  I 
have  been  walkmg  in  his  fields,  I  have  ob- 
served them  stealing  a  si(^t  of  me  over  a 
hedge,  and  have  heard  the  knight  desirins; 
them  not  to  let  me  see  them»  for  that  I 
hated  to  be  stared  at 

I  am  the  more  at  ease  in  Sir  Roger's 
family,  because  it  connsts  of  sober  and  staki 
persons;  fbr  as  the  knis^ht  is  the  best  maa^ 
ter  in  the  world,  he  seldom  changes  his  ser- 
vants; and  as  he  is  beloved  by  all  about 
him,  his  servants  never  care  for  leaving 
him :  by  this  means  his  domestics  are  all  in 
years,  and  grown  old  with  their  master. 
You  would  teke  his  valet  de  chambre  for 
his  brother,  his  buder  is  gray-headed,  his 
groom  is  one  of  the  gravest  men  that  1  have 
ever  seen,  and  his  coachman  has  the  looks 
of  a  privy  counsellor.  You  see  the  good- 
ness of  the  master  even  in  the  old  house- 
dog, and  in  a  gray  pad  that  is  kept  in  the 
stable  with  giipat  care  and  tenderness  out  of 
regard  to  his  past  services,  though  he  has 
been  useless  for  several  years, 

I  could  not  but  observe  with  a  great  deal 
of  pleasure  the  joy  that  appeared  in  the 
countenances  of  tnese  ancient  domestics 
upon  my  friend's  arrival  at  his  country-seat. 
Some  of  them  could  not  refrain  from  tears 
at  the  sight  of  their  old  master;  every  one 
of  them  pressed  forward  to  do  something 
for  him,  and  seemed  discouraged  if  they 
were  not  employed.  At  the  same  thne  the 
good  old  kmght,  with  a  mixture  of  the  fa- 
ther and  the  master  of  the  family,  tempered 
the  inquiries  after  his  own  afiairs  with  seve- 
ral kind  questions  relating  to  themselves. 
This  humanly  and  good-nature  engages 
every  body  to  him,  so  that  when  he  is  plea- 
sant upon  any  of  them,  all  his  fEunily  are  in 
good  humour,  and  none  so  much  as  the  per- 
son whom  he  diverts  himself  with:  on  the 
contrary,  if  he  coughs,  or  betrays  any  in- 
firmity of  old  i^;e,  it  is  easy  for  a  stander-by 
to  observe  a  secret  concern  in  the  looks  of 
all  his  servants. 

My  worthy  friend  has  put  me  under  the 
particular  care  of  his  butler,  who  is  a  very 
prudent  man,  and,  as  well  as  the  rest  of 
his  feUow-servants,  wonderfully  de^roua  of 
plea^g  me,  because  they  have  often  heard 
their  master  talk  of  me  as  of  his  particular 
friend. 

My  chief  companion,  when  Sir  Roger  is 
diverting  himseli  in  the  woods  or  the  fields, 
is  a  very  venerable  man  who  is  ever  with 
Sir  Hoger,  and  has  lived  at  his  house  in  the 
nature  of  a  chaplain  above  thirty  years. 
This  gentleman  is  a  person  of  good  sense 
and  some  learning,  of  a  verv  regular  life 
and  obliging  conversation:  he  neartily  loves 
Sir  Roger,  and  knows  that  he  is  very  much, 
in  the  Md  knight's  estmn^  so  that  ne  Uvea 
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m  the  family  rather  as  a  relation  than  a 
dependent 

1  have  observed  in  several  of  my  papers 
tiiat  my  friend  Sir  Roger,  amidst  a)l  his 
Sood  qvialities,  is  something  of  a  humorist; 
and  that  his  virtues,  as  well  as  imperfec- 
tiofis,  are  as  it  were  tinged  l^  a  certain  ex- 
travagance, which  makes  them  particularly 
his,  and  distinguishes  them  from  those  of 
odicrmen.  This  cast  of  mind,  as  it  is  gene- 
lafly  very  innocent  in  itself,  so  it  renders 
his  conversation  highly  agrecsable,  and  more 
deHghtiul  than  the  same  degree  of  sense 
and  virtue  would  appear  ifi  tneir  common 
and  ordinary  colours.  As  I  was  wadking 
with  him  last  night,  he  asked  me  how  I 
liked  the  good  man  whom  I  have  just  now 
mentionedr  and  without  staying  for  my  an- 
swer told  me,  that  he  was  afraid  of  being 
msuHed  with  LaUn  and  Greek  at  his  own 
table;  for  which  reason  he  desired  a  par- 
ticular friend  of  his  at  the  university  to  find 
him  out  a  clergyman  rather  of  plam  sensp 
than  much  learning,  of  a  good  aspect,  a 
clear  voice,  a  sociable  temper,  and,  if  pos- 
sble,  a  man  that  understood  a  little  of  back- 
gammoo.  *My  friend,*  says  Sir  Roger, 
*lband  me  out  this  gentleman^  who,  besvles 
the  endowments  required  of  him,  is,  they 
tdl  me,  a  good  scholar,  though  he  does  not 
show  it  I  have  given  him  the  parsom^  of 
the  parish;  and  because  I  know  his  vSue, 
have  settled  upon  him  a  good  annuity  for 
fifr.  If  he  outlives  me,  he  shall  find  that  he 


Calamy,  wkh  several  Kving  authors  who 
have  published  discourses  of  practical  di- 
vinity. I  no  sooner  saw  this  venerable  man 
in  the  pulpit,  but  I  very  much  approved  of 
my  friend's  insisting  upon  the  ijualifications 
of  a  good  aspect  and  a  dear  voice;  for  I  was 
so  charmea  with  the  gracefulness  of  his 
figure  and  delivery,  as  well  as  with  the  dis- 
courses he  pronounced,  that  I  think  I  never 
passed  any  time  more  to  my  satisfaction. 
A  sermon  repeated  after  this  manner,  is 
like  the  composition  of  a  poet  in  the  month 
of  a  graceful  actor. 

I  could  heartily  wish  that  more  of  our 
country  clergy  would  follow  this  example; 
and  instead  ot  wasting  their  spirits  in  \abo^ 
rious  compoations  of  their  own,  would  en- 
deavour after  a  handsome  elocution,  and 
all  those  other  talents  that  are  proper  to 
enforce  what  has  been  ptenned  by  greater 
masters.  This  would  not  only  be  more  easy 
to  themselves,  but  more  eclifying  to  the 


was  higher  in  my  esteem  than  perhaps  he 
thinks  he  is.  He  has  now  been  with  me 
thirty  years;  and  though  he  does  not  know 
I  have  taken  notice  of  it,  has  never  in  all 
tiiat  time  asked  any  thing  of  me  for  him- 
adf,  thourii  he  is  every  day  soliciting  me 
fcr  something  in  behatf  of  one  or  other  of 
my  tenants  his  parishioners.  There  has  not 
heen  a  law-suit  in  the  parish  since  he  has 
fived  among  them;  if  any  dispute  arises 
fliey  awly  themselves  to  him  for  the  deci- 
sod;  if  they  do  not  acquiesce  in  his  judg^ 
■Bent,  whicn  I  think  never  happened  above 
ODce  or  twice  at  most,  they  appeal  to  me. 
At  his  first  settling  with  me,  i  made  him  a 
present  of  all  the  good  sermons  which  have 
heen  printed  in  Enelish,  and  only  begged 
rf  lum  that  every  Sunday  he  would  pro- 
Monce  one  of  them  in  the  pulpit  Accord- 
ini^  he  has  digested  them  into  such  a 
aeries,  that  they  follow  one  another  natu- 
nUy,  and  make  a  continued  system  a(  prac- 
tical divinity.' 

As  Sir  Roger  was  going  on  in  his  story, 
the  gentleman  we  were  talking  of  came  up 
to  us;  and  upon  the  knight's  asking  him 
who  preached  to-morrow  (for  it  was  Satur- 
day mght,)  told  us  the  bishop  of  St  Asaph* 
in  the  morning,  and  Dr.  South  in  the  after- 
BooD.  He  then  showed  us  his  list  (^preach- 
ers for  the  whde  year,  where  I  saw  with  a 
great  deal  of  pleasure,  archbishop  Tillot- 
aoD,  bishop  Saunderson,  Dr.  Barrow,  Dr. 


•Dr.Flwtwood. 


Na  lOr.]     Tunday,  July  3, 1711. 

iEBOpo  infentem  statuain  poiaere  Attid, 
Servumqup  collocarunt  eterna  in  basj, 
Patere  bonoris  acirent  ut  cunctit  Tiain. 

PIUBdr.  Ep.  L  S. 

Ttie  Atbeniam  erected  a  lanre  aUtoe  to  iEaop,  and 
placed  him,  thouirb  a  alavo,  no  a  lasting  pedeiiul;  to 
show,  that  the  way  to  honour  lica  open  indiflerently 

The  reception,  manner  of  attendance, 
undisturbed  freedom  and  quiet,  which  I 
meet  with  here  in  the  country,  has  con- 
firmed me  in  the  opinion  I  always  had,  that 
the  general  corruption  of  manners  in  ser- 
vants is  owing  to  the  conduct  of  masters. 
The  aspect  of  every  one  in  the  family  car- 
ries so  much  satisfaction,  that  it  appears  he 
knows  the  happy  lot  which  has  Defallen 
him  in  being  a  member  of  it  Thei-e  is  one 
particular  which  I  have  seldom  seen  but  at 
Sir  Riser's;  it  is  usual  in  all  other  places, 
that  servants  fly  from  the  parts  oH  the  house 
through  which  their  master  is  passing;  on 
the  contrary,  here  they  industriously  place 
themselves  in  his  way;  and  it  is  on  both 
sides,  as  it  were,  understood  as  a  visit, 
when  the  servants  appear  without  calling. 
This  proceeds  from  the  humane  and  equal 
temper  of  the  man  of  the  house,  who  also 
perfectly  well  knows  how  to  enjoy  a  great 
estate  with  such  economy  as  ever  to  be 
much  beforehand.    This  makes  his  own 
mind  untroubled,  and  consequently  unapt 
to  vent  peevish  expressions,  or  give  pas- 
sionate or  inconsistent  orders  to  those  about 
him.    Thus  respect  and  love  go-  together; 
and  a  certain  cheerfulness  in  performance 
of  their  duty  is  the  particular  distinction  of 
the  lower  t»rt  of  this  family.  When  a  ser- 
vant is  called  before  his  master,  he  does 
not  come  with  an  expectation  to  hear  him- 
self rated  for  some  trivial  fault,  threatened 
to  be  stripped,  or  used  with  any  other  un- 
becoming language,  which  mean  masters 
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cncn  ^nr€  to  wwtKj  stfrwtSy  bat  it  ixifttn 
to  knovy  what  raid  he  took,  that  he  came 
m  readily  back  according  to  order;  whe- 
ttier  he  passed  bjr  sach  a  timiDd;  if  the  old 
man  who  rents  it  is  in  good  health;  or  whe- 
ther he  gave  Sir  Ro^r^s  kuve  to  him,  or 
the  like.  

A  man  who  prcsei  les  a  respect  founded 
QB  his  benevolence  to  his  dependents,  lives 
nthcrlike  a  prince  than  a  master  in  his 
fiumly;  his  oroers  are  received  as  Cblvouis 
rather  than  duties;  and  the  ^sdnctioQ  of 
approachinr  him  is  part  of  the  reward  for 
execvtin^  what  is  commanded  by  him. 

There  is  another  drcnmstance  in  which 
my  friend  cxcds  in  his  management,  which 
is,  the  manner  of  rewarding  his  servants. 
He  has  ever  been  of  opinioQ,  that  niving 
his  cast  clothes  to  be  worn  by  valets  has  a 
vcfT  in  effect  upon  little  minds,  and  creates 
a  au^  sense  of  eqaahtv  between  tht  par- 
ties, m  persons  afltectea  only  with  outward 
thingsl  1  have  heard  him  often  pleasant  oo 
this  occasion,  and  describe  a  young  gentle- 
men abusing  his  roan  in  that  coat,  which  a 
month  or  two  before  was  the  most  pleasim^ 
distinction  he  wa$  conscious  of  in  nimselL 
He  would  tun  hb  discourse  still  more  plea- 
santly upon  the  bounties  of  the  ladies  ot  this 
kind;  and  I  have  heard  him  say  he  knew  a 
iae  woman,  who  distributed  rewards  and 
pnnnhmcnts  in  giving  becoming  or  unbe- 
coming dresses  to  her  maids. 

But  my  good  friend  b  above  these  little 
instances  of  good-win,  in  bestowing  only 
trifles  on  his  servants;  a  good  servant  to 
him  is  sure  of  having  it  in  his  choice  very 
aoonof  being  no  servant  at  an.  As  I  before 
observed,  he  b  so  good  a  husband,  and 
knows  so  thoroorhly  that  the  skfll  of  the 
purse  b  the  cardinal  virtue  of  thb  life;  I 
say,  he  knows  so  weU  that  frugality  b  the 
support  of  generosity,  that  he  can  often 
spare  a  large  fine  when  a  tenement  fdb, 
md  give  that  settlement  to  a  eood  servant 
'Who  has  a  nund  to  go  into  tibe  worid,  or 
make  a  stranger  pay  the  fine  to  that  ser- 
vant, for  hb  more  conofortable  mmntenanoe, 
if  he  stays  in  lus  service. 

A  man  of  honour  and  generosity  coosiderB 
it  would  be  nuserable  to  lumsdf  to  have  no 
win  but  that  of  another,  though  it  were  of 
the  best  person  breathing,  and  for  that  rea- 
son goes  on  as  £ut  as  he  b  id>le  to  put  lus 
servants  into  independent  fivdihoods.  The 
greatest  part  of  Sir  Roger^s  estate  b  ten- 
anted by  persons  who  have  served  himself 
or  hb  ancestors.  It  was  to  me  extremdy 
pleasant  to  observe  the  visitants  from  seve- 
ral parts  to  welcome  hb  arrival  into  tiie 
country:  and  an  the  ^fference  that  I  could 
tike  notice  of  between  the  late  seifaiits 
who  came  to  see  him,  and  those  who  staid 
in  the  funily,  was  that  these  latter  were 
looked  upon  as  finer  genUonen  and  bettor 
courtiers. 

Thb  manumiMki  and  placing  them  in  a 
wi^  of  fivdihood,  I  look  upon  as  only  what 
boae  to  a  good  servant;  which  cncoonge* 
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win  BUike  hb  noocttor  be  I 
as  humble,  and  as  ready  as  he  was. 
b  somethii^  wQoderfid  m  the  narrowness  of 
those  nunds,  which  can  be  pleased,  and  be 
barren  of  bounty  to  those  who  please  them. 

One  might,  on  thb  occasion,  recount  the 
sense  that  great  persons  in  aU  ages  have 
had  of  the  meiit  of  their  dependents,  and 
the  heroic  services  which  men  have  done 
their  masters  in  the  extremity  of  their  for- 
tunes, and  shown  to  their  undone  patrons» 
that  fortune  was  aU  the  difference  between 
them;  but  as  I  design  thb  my  qicculatinm 
only  as  a  gentle  admonition  to  thanklew 
masters,  I  shaU  not  go  out  of  the  occor- 
rences  of  common  hie,  but  assert  it  as  a 
general  observation,  that  I  never  saw,  bnt 
mSir  Roger's  ftinfly,  and  one  or  two  more^ 
good  servants  treated  as  they  ou^t  to  be. 
Sir  Roger's  kindness  extends  to  their  chil- 
dren's chikiren,  and  thb  very  monung  he 
sent  hb  coachman's  grandson  to  prentke. 
I  shaU  conclude  tins  paper  with  an  accomt 
of  a  picture  in  hb  gallery,  where  there  are 
many  which  win  deserve  my  fittnre  ob- 
servation. 

At  die  very  npper  end  of  thb  handsome 
struaurelsawtheportraitmeoftwoyoMng 
men  standing  in  a  nver,  the  one  naked,  the 
other  in  hveiy.  The  person  supported 
seemed  half  d^  but  still  so  much  alive  aft 
to  flhow  in  hb  face  exquisite  joy  and  love 
towards  the  other.  I  thou(^t  the  fointinr 
figure  resembled  my  friend  Sir  Roger:  and 
looking  at  the  butler  who  stood  by  me,  for 
an  account  of  it,  he  informed  me  that  the 
person  in  the  livery  was  a  servant  of  Sir 
Roger's,  who  stood  on  the  shore  while  his 
master  was  swimminf^  and  observing  hioL 
taken  with  some  suildcn  illness,  and  sink, 
under  wato*,  jumped  in  and  saved  him. 
He  told  me  Sir  Roger  took  off  the  dress  he 
was  in  as  soon  as  he  came  home,  and  bv  a 
great  bounty  at  that  time,  foUowed  by  bin 
mvour  ever  since,  had  made  him  master  oC 
that  pretty  seat  which  we  saw  at  a  distance 
as  we  came  to  thb  house.  I  remembered 
indeed  Sir  Roger  said,  there  lived  a  very 
worthy  gentleman,  to  whom  he  was  hi|diljr 
obliged,  widkout  mentionme  any  thin^lur- 
ther.  Upon  my  looking  a  little  ditaarisfied 
at  some  part  or  the  picture,  my  attendant 
informed  me  that  it  was  agabist  Sir  Roger's 
will,  and  at  the  earnest  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman himsdf ,  that  he  was  drawn  in  the 
habit  in  which  he  had  saved  hb  master. 

R. 
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Hi  nil  ■filial,  itri  ■fiM^i  attfl  ^ir 
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J>a^r.ftkv.LS. 
aai  wy  kfl^T  aktMt  BiUiia^ 

As  I  was  yesterdayr  monung  vralking 
with  Sur  Roger  before  hb  house,  a  countiy- 
follow  broi^t  him  a  huge  fidi,  which,  be 
toMhim,  Bi^Winiam  WM)le*hsdcaiight 
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ttatvetf  morning;  and  that  he  presented  it 
with  his  service  to  him,  and  mtended  to 
come  and  dine  with  him.  At  the  same  time 
he  ddivered  a  letter,  which  my  friend  read 
to  me  as  soon  as  the  messenger  left  him. 

'SirRogbr,— I  desire  yon  to  accept  of 
a  jack,  which  is  the  best  I  have  caa^ht 
this  season.  I  intend  to  come  and  stay  with 
yoii  a  week,  and  see  how  the  perch  bite  in 
the  Black  river.  I  observed  with  some 
concern,  the  last  time  I  saw  you  upon  the 
bowling-green,  that  your  whip  wanted  a 
lash  to  it:  I  will  bring  half  a  doxen  with  me 
that  I  twisted  last  week,  which  I  hope  will 
serve  you  all  the  time  you  are  in  the  country. 
I  have  not  been  out  of  the  saddle  for  six 
da3r5  last  past,  having  been  at  Eton  with 
Sir  John's  eldest  son.  He  takes  to  his 
leaning  hugely. — I  am  sir,  your  humble 
servant, 

•WILL  WIMBLE.' 

This  cxtnordmary  letter,  and  mes^ge 
tkat  accompanied  it,  made  me  very  curious 
to  know  the  character  and  quaUty  of  the  gen- 
tleman who  sent  them;  which  I  found  to  be 
as  fijUows.— Will  Wimble  is  youneer  bro- 
ther to  a  baronet,  and  descended  of  the  an- 
cient £amily  of  the  Wimbles.  He  is  now 
between  forty  and  fifty;  but  behig  bred  to 
no  business,  and  bom  to  noestate,  he  gene- 
rally fives  with  his  elder  brother  as  sn- 
penntendent  of  his  game.  Hehontsapack 
of  dogs  better  than  any  man  in  the  country , 
and  &  very  famous  for  finding  out  a  hare. 
He  is  extremely  well  versed  in  all  the  little 
handkraits  of  an  ictte  man.  He  makes  a 
May-fly  to  a  miracle;  and  funikhes  the 
Whole  country  with  angle-rods.  As  he  is 
a  good-natured  officious  fellow,  and  very 
nrach  esteemed  upon  account  of  his  fa- 
mily, he  is  a  welcome  guest  at  every  house, 
and  keeps  up  a  good  correspondence  among 
all  the  gentlemen  about  him.  He  carries 
*a  tulip  root  in  his  pocket  from  one  to  an- 
other, or  exchanges  a  puppy  between  a 
couple  of  friends  that  live  perhaps  in  the 
opposite  sides  of  the  country.  Will  is  a  parti- 
cular favourite  of  all  the  young  heirs,  whom 
he  frequently  obfiges  with  a  net  that  he 
has  weaved,  or  a  setting-dog  that  he  has 
made  himself.  He  now  and  then  presents 
a  pair  of  garters  of  his  own  knitting  to  their 
mothers  or  sisters;  and  raises  a  great  deal 
of  nnrth  among  them,  by  enquiiing,  as  often 
as  he  meets  them,  "how  they  wear!" 
These  rentleman-like  manufactures  and 
oWigmg  little  humours  make  Will  the  dar- 
ling of  the  country. 

Sir  Roger  was  proceeding  in  tl^  charac- 
ter of  hmi,  when  he  saw  him  make  up  to 
us  with  two  or  three  hazle  twies  in  his 
hand  that  he  had  cut  in  Sir  Rogers  woods, 
aa-he  came  through  them,  in  lus  way  to  the 
house.  I  was  very  much  pleased  to  ob- 
serve on  one  side  the  hearty  and  sincere 
welcome  wHh  wWch  Sir  Roger  recdved 
him^  and  on  the  other,  the  secret  jo|r  which 


his  guest  discovered  at  sight  of  the  good  old 
knight  After  the  first  ^utes  were  ovei% 
Will  deiHred  Sir  Roger  to  lend  him  one  of 
his  servants  to  carry  a  set  of  shuttlecocks 
he  had  with  him  in  a  little  box,  to  a  lady  that 
lived  about  a  mile  off,  to  whom  it  seems  he 
had  promised  such  a  present  for  above  this 
half  year.  Sir  Ro^rs  back  was  no  sooner 
turned  but  honest  Will  began  to  tell  me  of 
a  large  cock  pheasant  that  he  had  sprung 
in  one  of  the  neighbouring  woods,  with  two 
or  three  other  adventures  of  the  same  na- 
ture. Odd  and  uncommon  characters  are 
the  game  that  I  look  for,  and  most  delight 
in;  ^r  which  reason  I  was  as  much  pleased 
with  the  novelty  of  the  person  that  talked 
to  me,  as  he  could  be  for  his  hfe  with 
the  springing  of  a  pheasant,  and  therefore 
listened  to  him  with  more  than  ordinary 
attention. 

In  the  midst  of  this  discourse  the  bell 
rung  to  cUnner,  where  the  gentleman  I 
have  been  speaking  of  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  the  huge  jack  he  had  caught,  served 
up  for  the  first  dish  in  a  most*  sumptuous 
manner.  Upon  our  sitting  down  to  it  he 
gave  us  a  long  accHint  how  he  had  hooked 
It,  played  with  it,  foiled  it,  and  at  length 
drew  It  out  upon  the  bank,  with  several 
other  pardculars  that  lasted  all  the  first 
course.  A  dish  of  wild  fowl  that  came 
afterwards  furnished  conversaUon  for  the 
rest  of  the  dinner,  which  concluded  with 
a  late  invention  of  Will's  for  improving  the 
qu^l-pipe. 

Upon  withdrawing  into  my  room  after 
^nner,  I  was  secretly  toucfhed  with  com- 
passion towards  the  honest  gentleman  that 
hfid  dined  with  us;  and  could  not  but  con- 
aider  with  a  great  deal  of  concern,  how  so 
good  a  heart  and  such  busy  hands  were 
wholly  employed  in  trifles;  that  so  much 
humanity  should  be  so  little  beneficial  to 
others,  and  so  much  industry  so  little  ad- 
vantageous to  himself.  The  same  temper 
of  mind  and  application  to  affairs  might 
have  recommended  him  to  the  public 
esteem,  and  have  raised  his  fortune  in  an- 
other station  of  life.  What  good  to  his 
country  or  himself  might  not  a  trader  or  a 
merchant  have  done  with  such  useful 
thoneh  ordinary  qualifications? 

Will  Wimble*s  is  the  case  of  many  a 
younger  brother  of  a  great  family,  who  had 
rather  see  their  children  starve  like  gentle- 
men, than  thrive  in  a  trade  or  profession 
that  is  beneath  their  quality.  This  humour 
fills  several  parts  of  Europe  with  pride  and 
beggary.  It  is  the  happiness  of  a  trading 
nadon  like  ours,  that  the  younger  sons, 
though  incapable  of  any  liberal  art  or  pro- 
fession, may  be  placed  in  such  a  way  of 
life,  as  may  perhaps  enable  them  to  vie 
vrith  the  best  of  their  family.  Accordingly 
we  find  several  citizens  that  were  launched 
into  the  world  with  narrow  fortunes,  rismg 
by  an  honest  industry  to  greater  estates 
than  those  of  their  elder  brothers.  It  is 
not  improbable  but  Will  was  formerly  tried 
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at  divinity,  law,  or  phrdc;  and  that  finding 
his  genius  did  not  lie  that  way,  his  parents 
gjave  him  up  at  length  to  his  own  inven- 
tions. But  certainly,  however  improper 
he  might  have  been  for  studies  of  a  nigher 
nature,  he  was  perfectly  well  turned  for 
the  occupations  of  trade  and  commerce. 
As  I  think  this  a  point  which  cannot  be  too 
much  inculcated,  I  shall  deure  my  reader 
to  compare  what  I  have  here  written  with 
what  I  have  said  in  my  twenty-first  specu- 
lation. L, 


No.  109,]     Thursday,  July  5,  1711. 

Abnormis  sapiens Htr.  Lib.  2.  Sat.  ii.  3. 

or  plain  good  sense,  untutor*d  in  tbe  schools. 

I  WAS  this  morning  walking  in  the  gal- 
lery, when  Mr  Roger  entered  at  the  end 
opposite  to  me,  and  advancing  towards 
me,  said  he  was  glad  to  meet  me  amcxig 
his  relations  the  De  Coverleys,  and  hoped 
'  I  liked  the  conversation  of  so  much  good 
company,  who  were  as  silent  as  myself.  I 
knew  he  alluded  to  the  pictures,  and  as  he 
is  a  gentleman  who  does  not  a  little  value 
himself  upon  his  ancient  descent,  I  expect- 
ed he  would  give  me  some  account  of  them. 
We  were  now  wrived  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  gallery,  when  the  knight  faced  towards 
one  of  the  pictures,  and  as  we  stood  before 
it,  he  entered  into  the  matter,  after  his 
blunt  wajr  of  saying  things,  as  the)r  occur  to 
his  imagination,  without  regular  introduc- 
tion, or  care  to  preserve  the  appearance  of 
a  chain  of  thought 

*  It  is,'  said  he,  *  worth  while  to  consider 
the  force  of  dress;  and  how  the  persons 
of  one  age  differ  from  tho^  of  another, 
merely  by  that  only.  One  may  observe, 
also,  that  the  general  fashion  of  one  age 
has  been  followed  by  one  particular  set  of 
people  in  another,  and  by  them  preserved 
from  one  generation  to  another.  Thus  the 
vast  ietting  coat  and  small  bonnet,  which 
was  the  habit  in  Henry  the  Seventh's  time, 
i9  kept  on  in  the  yeoman  of  the  guard;  not 
without  a  good  and  politic  view,  because 
they  look  a  foot  taller,  and  a  foot  and  a 
half  broader:  besides,  that  the  cap  leaves 
the  face  expanded,  and  consequently  more 
terrible,  and  fitter  to  stand  at  the  entrance 
of  palaces. 

*  This  predecessor  of  ours  you  see  is 
dressed  after  this  manner,  and  his  cheeks 
would  be  no  largrer  than  mine,  were  he  in  a 
hat  as  I  am.  He  was  the  last  man  that 
won  a  prize  in  the  Tilt-yard  (which  is  now 
a  common  street  before  WhitehalL)  You 
see  the  broken  lance  that  lies  there  by  his 
right  foot  He  shivered  that  lance  of  his 
adversary  all  to  pieces:  and  bearing  him- 
self, look  you,  sir,  in  this  manner,  at  the 
same  time  he  came  within  the  target  of 
the  gentleman  who  rode  against  him,  and 
taking  him  with  incredible  force  before 


him  on  the  pummel  of  his  saddle,  he  in 
that  manner  rid  the  tournament  over,  with 
an  air  that  showed  he  did  it  rather  to  per- 
form the  rule  of  the  lists,  than  expose  his 
enemy;  however,  it  appeared  he  knew  hour 
to  make  use  of  a  victoiy,  and  with  a  gentle 
trot  he  marched  up  to  a  gallery,  where 
their  mistress  sat,  (for  they  were  rivals,) 
and  let  him  down  with  laudable  courtesy 
and  pardonable  insolence.  I  do  not  know 
but  it  might  be  exactly  where  the  coffee- 
house is  now. 

*  You  are  to  know  this  my  ancestor  was 
not  only  a  military  genius,  but  fit  also  for 
the  arts  of  peace,  tor  ne  played  on  the  base- 
viol  as  well  as  any  gentleman  at  court;  you 
see  where  his  viol  hangs  by  his  basket-hilt 
sword.  The  action  at  the  Tilt-yard  yoa 
may  be  sure  won  the  fair  lady,  who  was  a 
maid  of  honour,  and  die  greatest  beauty  oi 
her  time;  here  she  stands,  the  next  picture. 
You  see,  ar,  my  great  great  great  grand- 
mother has  on  the  new-fashioned  petticoat, 
except  that  the  modem  is  gathered  at  Uie 
waist;  my  grandmother  appears  as  if  die 
stood  in  a  lai^  drum,  whereas  the  ladies 
now  walk  as  if  they  were  in  a  go-cart  Fo? 
all  this  lady  was  bred  at  court,  she  be- 
came an  excellent  country  wife,  she  brou^t 
ten  children,  and  when  I  show  you  the 
library,  you  shall  see  in  her  own  hand  (al- 
lowing for  the  difference  of  the  language) 
the  b^  receipt  now  in  England  bow  for  a 
hasty-pudding  and  a  white-pot 

'If  you  please  to  fall  back  a  little,  because 
it  is  necessary  to  look  at  the  three  next 
pictures  at  one  view;  these  are  three  sisters* 
She  on  the  right  hand  who  is  so  very  beau- 
tiful, died  a  maid;  the  next  to  her,  still 
handsomer,  had  the  same  fate,  a{;ainst  her 
will;  this  homely  thine  in  the  middle  had 
both  their  portions  added  to  her  own,  and 
was  stolen  oy  a  neighbouring  gentleman,  a 
man  of  stratagem  and  resolution,  for  he 
pcnsoned  three  mastiffs  to  come  at  her,  and 
knocked  down  two  deer-stealers  in  cany- 
ing  her  off.  Misfortunes  happen  in  all 
families.  The  theft  of  this  romp^  and  so 
much  money,  was  no  great  matter  to  our 
estate.  But  the  next  heir  that  possessed  it 
was  this  soft  gentleman,  whom  you  sec  there. 
Observe  the  small  buttons,  the  little  boots» 
the  laces,  the  slashes  about  his  clothes, 
and  above  all  the  posture  he  is  drawn  in, 
(which  to  be  sure  was  his  ovoi  choosing,) 
you  see  he  sits  with  one  hand  on  a  desJc 
writing  and  looking  as  it  were  another 
way,  like  an  easy  writer,  or  a  sonnetteer. 
He  was  one  of  those  that  had  too  much  wit 
to  know  how  to  live  in  the  world;  he  was. 
a  man  of  no  justice,  but  neat  good  man- 
ners; he  ruined  every  body  that  had  any 
thing  to  do  vnth  him,  but  never  sjud  a  rude 
thing  in  his  life;  the  most  indolent  persosi 
in  the  world;  he  would  sign  a  deed  that 
passed  away  half  his  estate  with  his  gloves, 
on,  but  would  not  put  on  his  hat  before  a 
lady  if  it  were  to  save  his  country.    He  i& 
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ttid  to  be  tlie  first  that  mide  lov#  by 
meesing  the  hand.  He  left  the  estate 
-mm.  ten  thounrndpounds  debt  upon  it;  but 
lowerer  by  aH  hands  I  have  been  informed 
Hwt  he  s^n  every  war  the  finest  gentle- 
SMMi  in  the  world  That  debt  lay  heavy 
«A  osr  house  for  one  generation^  hot  it  was 
retrieved  by  a  gift  mm  that  honest  man 
you  see  there,  a  dtlzen  of  our  name,  but 
nothing  at  aU  akin  to  ns.  I  know  Sir  An- 
drew PreeporC  has  said  behind  my  back, 
^kA  this  man  was  descended  from  one 
«£  tkte  ten  children  of  the  maid  of  honour 
I  showed  you  above;  but  it  was  never 
made  out  We  winked  at  the  thing,  in- 
deed, because  money  was  wanting  at  that 
time;* 

Here  I  saw  my  friend  a  little  embarrass- 
ed, and  turned  my  face  to  the  next  por- 
traiture. 

Sir  Roger  went  on  With'  his  accotmt  of  the 
gallery  ii»  the  following  mamier:  *This 
BMR  (pointing  to  Irim  I  looked  at)  I  take  to 
be  the  honour  of  oor  house.  Sir  Humphrey 
de  Coveiiey ;  he  was  in  his  dealings  as  punc- 
tual ass  a  tradesman,  and  as  gmierous  as  a 
gentteman.  He  would  have  thought  him- 
a^  as  much  undone  by  breaking  his.  word, 
as  if  it  w«%  to  be  followed  by  bankruptcy. 
He  served  hb  country  as  a  knight  ot  the 
ahire  to  his  dyhtg  day.  He  found  it 
no  eai^  matter  to  maintdn  an  integrity 
m  his  words  and  actions,  even  in  things 
that  regarded  the  offices  which  wei^  in* 
eambent  inmi  him,  in  the  care  of  his  own 
iffiurs  andi  relations  of  life,  and  therefore 
dreaded  (though  he  had  great  talents)  to 
go  into  employments  of  state,  where  he 
imat  be  exposed  to  the  snared  of  ambiticm. 
Lmocence  of  lifie  and  great  ability  were  the 
distingidshinr  parts  of  his  character;  the 
latter,  lie  had  often  observed,  had  led  to  the 
destruction  of  the  former,  and  he  used  fre- 
quently to  lament  that  great  and  good  had 
not  ttie  same  ngnification.  He  was  an 
excellent  husbandman,  but  had  resolved 
not  to  exceed  such  a  depee  of  wealth;  all 
above  it  he  bestowed  \n  secret  boonties 
many  years  after  the  sum  he  aimed  at  for 
Ins  own  use  was  attained.  Tet  he  did  not 
slacken  his  industry,  but  to  a  decent  old  age 
s^ent  die  life  and  (ortune  which  was  surper- 
ftuoos  tb  himself,  in  the  service  oi  his 
friends  and  neighbours.  * 

Here  we  were  called  to  dinner,  and  Sir 
Roger  ended  the  discourse  of  this  gentie- 
man,  by  telling  me,  as  we  followed  the 
servant,  that  this  his  ancestor  was  a  brave 
man,  and  narrowly  escaped  being  killed 
in  the  dtil  wars;  *  For,'  said  he,  *he  was 
sent  out  of  the  field  upon  a  private  message, 
the  day  before  the  battle  of  Worcester.' 
The  whim  of  narrowly  escaping  by  having 
been  within  a  day  of  danger,  with  other 
matters  above-mentioned,  mixed  with  good 
seaae,  left  me  at  a  loss  whether  I  was  more 
delifi^ted  with  mv  friend's  wisdom  or  sim- 
plicity, '  R. 
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Honor  ubiqus  uiiiii«^  ■imul  ipui  lilentja  terreat, 
Firg.  JRn,  U.  1ZS> 
All  thiogf  are  faVL  of  horror  and  aifright, 
Asd  dreadflil  6y*n  Uie  illeiiee  of  tbe  night. 

At  a  little  distance  from  Sit  Rocnr'a 
house,  among  the  ruins  of  an  old  abbey» 
there  is  a  long  walk  of  aged  ehns;  which 
are  shot  up  so  very  high,  that  when  one 
passes  imder  them,  the  rodu  and  crowi 
that  rest  upon  the  tops  of  them  seem  to  be 
cawing  in  another  region.  I  am  very  much 
deUKhted  with  this  sort  d  ndse,  which  I 
consider  as  a  kind  of  natural  praver  to  diat 
Beinr  who  supplies  the  wants  of  his  -vfh^^ 
creation,  and  who,  in  the  beautifiil  kmguage 
of  the  Psalms,*  feedeth  the  young  raveni 
thaft  caH  upon  hinu  I  Hke  this  renrement 
the  better,  because  of  an  ill  report  it  liei 
under  of  being  haunted;  for  which  reason 
<as  I  have  been  told  in  the  family)  no  living 
creature  ever  walks  hi  it  besides  the  chap^ 
lain.  Kf y  good  friend  tfie  butler  desired 
me  with  a  very  grave  face  not  to  vehturi 
myself  in  it  after  sunset^  for  that  one  of  th^ 
footmen  had  been  almost  frightened  Out  of 
his  wits  by  a  spirit  that  appeared  to  him  ill 
the  shape  of  a  olack  horse  without  a  head; 
to  whicn  he  added,  that  about  a  month  ago 
one  of  the  maids  coming  home  late  that 
way  with  a  pail  of  milk  upon  her  head, 
heard  such  a  rustling  among  the  bushes 
that  she  let  it  fall. 

I  was  taking  a  walk  in  this  place  last 
night  between  the  hours  of  nine  and  ten, 
and  could  not  but  fahcy  it  one  of  the  most 
.proper  scenes  in  the  worid  for  a  ehost  to 
appear  in.  The  nrins  of  the  aboey  are 
scattered  up  and  down  on  every  side,  an^ 
half  coverea  with  ivy  and  dder-oushes,  the 
harbours  of  several  solitary  birds  which 
seldom  make  their  appearance  till  the  dusk 
of  the  evening.  The  place  was  formeriy  a 
church-yard,  and  has  still  several  marks  in 
it  of  grtives  and  burying-places.  There  is 
such  an  echo  among  the  dd  inins  and 
vaults,  that  if  you  stamp  but  a  little  louder 
than  ordihary,  you  hear  the  sound  repeated: 
At  the  same  time  the  y^alk  of  elms,  with 
the  croaking  of  the  ravens  which  fWmi  time 
time  are  heard  from  the  tops  of  them, 
looks  exreetog  solemn  and  venerable.  The 
objects  naturally  rwse  seriousness  and  at- 
tention; and  when  night  heightens  the 
awfblness  of  the  place,  and  pours  out  her' 
supernumerary  horrors  upon  every  thing 
in  It,  I  do  not  at  all  wotider  that  wteak  mindtf 
fill  it  with  spectres  and  apparitions. 

Mr.  Locke,  in  his  chfepter  of  the  Asso** 
elation  of  Ideas,  has  very  curious  remark* 
to  show  how,  by  the  prejudice  of  educa- 
tion, one  idea  often  introduces  into  the  mind 
a  whole  set  that  bear  no  resemblance  to 
one  another  in  the  nature  of  things.  Among 
several  examples  of  this  kind,  he  producea 
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the  following  instance.  *  The  ideas  of  gob- 
lins and  spntes  have  really  no  more  to  do 
with  darkness  than  light;  yet  let  but  a 
foolish  maid  inculcate  these  often  on  the 
mind  of  a  child,  and  raise  them  there  to- 
gether, possibly  he  shall  never  be  able  to 
separate  them  aeain  so  Iraig  as  he  lives; 
but  darkness  shall  ever  afterwards  brine 
with  it  those  frightful  ideas,  and  they  shall 
be  so  joined,  that  he  can  no  more  bear  the 
one  than  the  other. ' 

As  I  was  walking  in  this  sditude,  where 
the  dusk  of  the  evening  conspired  with  so 
many  other  occasions  of  terror,  I  observed 
a  cow  grazing  not  far  from  me,  which  an 
imagination  that  was  apt  to  startle  might 
easily  have  construed  mto  a  black  horse 
without  a  head:  and  I  dare  say  the  poor 
footman  lost  his  wits  upon  some  duch  tri- 
vial occasion. 

My  friend,  ^r  Roger,  has  often  told  me 
with  a  great  deal  of  mirth,  that  at  his  first 
coming  tp  his  estate  he  found  three  parts 
of  his  house  altoeether  useless;  that  the 
best  room  in  it  had  the  reputation  of  being 
haunted,  and  by  that  means  was  locked  up; 
that  noises  had  been  heard  in  his  long  gal- 
lery, so  that  he  could  not  get  a  servant 
to  enter  it  after  eight  o'clock  at  night; 
that  the  door  of  one  of  his  chambers  was 
nailed  up,  because  there  went  ^  storv  in  the 
iamily  that  a  butler  had  formerly  hanged 
himself  in  it;  and  that  his  mother,  who  lived 
to  a  great  age,  had  shut  up  half  the  rooms 
in  the  house,  in  Which  either  her  husband, 
a  son,  or  dauehter  had  died.  The  knight 
seeing  his  hanitation  reduced  to  so  small  a 
compass,  and  himsdf  in  a  manner  shut  out 
of  his  own  house,  upon  the  death  of  his 
mother  ordered  all  the  apartments  to  be 
flung  open,  and  exorcised  by  his  chaplain, 
who  lay  in  every  room  one  after  another, 
and  by  that  means  dissipated  the  fears 
which  had  so  long  reigned  in  the  &mily. 

I  should  not  have  oeen  thus  particular 
upon  these  ridiculous  horrors,  did  not  I 
find  them  so  very  much  prevail  in  all  parts 
of  the  country.  At  the  same  time  I  think 
a  person  who  is  thus  terrified  with  the 
imagination  of  ghpstsand  spectres  much 
more  reasonable  tAan  one  who,  contrary  to 
the  reports  of  all  historians,  sacred  and 
pro^me,  ancient  and  modem,  and  to  the 
traditions  of  all  nations,  thinks  the  appear- 
ance of  spirits  fabulous  and  groundless. 
Could  no(  I  give  myself  up  to  this  general 
testimony  of  mankmd,  I  should  to  the  re- 
ladons  of  particular  persons  who  are  now 
living,  and  whom  I  cannot  distrust  In  other 
matters  of  fact  I  might  here  add,  that 
not  only  the  historians,  to  whom  we  may 
join  the  poets,  but  likewise  the  philoso- 
phers of  anti(}uity,  have  favoured  this  opi- 
mon.  Lucretius  himself,  though  by  the 
course  of  his  philosophy  he  was  obliged  to 
maintain  that  the  soul  did  not  exist  sepa- 
rate from  the  body,  makes  no  doubt  of  the 
reality  of  apparitions,  and  that  men  have 
often  appeared  after  their  death.    This  I 


think  very  remarkable:  he  was  to  pressed 
with  the  matter  of  fact,  which  he  could  not 
have  the  confidence  to  deny,  that  be  was 
forced  to  account  for  it  by  one  of  the  most 
absurd  unphilosophical  notions  th&t  was 
ever  started.  He  tdls  us  that  the  surfaces 
of  all  bodies  are  perpetually  fl  ving  off  from 
their  respective  bodies,  one  after  another; 
and  that  these  surfaces  or  thin  cases  that 
included  each  other  whilst  they  were  joined 
in  the  body,  like  the  coats  of  an  onion»  are 
sometimes  seen  entire  when  they  are  sepaif 
rated  from  it;  by  which  means  we  one» 
behold  the.  shapes  and  shadows  of  persons 
who  are  either  dead  or  absent* 

I  shall  dismiss  this  ^per  with  a  stoiy 
out  of  Josephusyt  not  so  much  for  the  sake 
of  the  story  itself  as.fbr  the  moral  reflec- 
tions with  which  the  author  concludes  it, 
and  which  I  shall  here  set  down  m  his  own 
words.  'Glaphyra,  the  daughter  of  king^ 
Archdaus,  after  the  death  other  two  first 
husbiuids,  (being  married  to  a  third,  who 
was  brother  to  her  first  husband,  and  so 
passionately  in  love  with  her,  that  he  tamed 
off  his  former  wife  to  make  room  hr  thia 
marriage,)  had  a  very  odd  kind  of  dream. 
She  fancied  that  she  saw  her  first  husband 
coraing-towards  her,  and  that  she  embraced 
him  with  great  tenderness;  when  in  tber 
midst  of  the  pleasure  which  she  expressed 
at  the  sight  ot  him,  he  reproadied  her  afier 
the  following  manner;  "Glapliyra,''  say» 
he,  **  thou  hast  made  good  the  old  saying, 
that  women  are  not  to  be  trasted.  Was  not. 
I  the  husband  of  thy  virginity?  Have  I  not 
children  by  thee?  How  couldst  thou  forget 
our  loves  so  far  as  to  enter  into  a  secmi 
marriage,  and  after  that  into  a  third,  ublj 
to  take  for  thy  husband  a  man  who  has  so 
shamdessly  crept  into  the  bed  of  his  bro- 
ther? However,  for  the  sake  of  owr  past 
loves,  I  shall  free  thee  from  thy  present 
r^roach,  and  make  thee  mine  ror  ever.*' 
Gmphyra  told  this  dream  to  several  womcB 
of  her  acquaintance,  and  died  soon  after. 
I  thought  this  story  might  not  be  imperti- 
nent in  this  place,  wherein  I  speak  of  those 
kings.  Besides  that,  the  example  deserves 
to  be  taken  notice  of,  as  it  contains  a  most 
certain  proof  of  the  immortalitv  of  the  soul, 
and  c^  Divine  Providence.  If  any  man 
thinks  these  facts  incredible,  let  him  enjoy^ 
his  own  opinion  to  himself,  but  let  him  not 
endeavour  to  disturb  the  beUef  of  others, 
who  by  instances  of  this  nature  are  excited 
to  the  s^idy  of  virtue.'  L. 
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To  search  for  trath  In  ccademte  groTM. 
The  course  of  my  last  speculation  led 
me  insensibly  into  a  subject  upon  which  I 
always  meditate  with  great  defight,  I  mean 
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the  immortality  oC  the  soul.  I  was  yester- 
day walldne  done  In  one  of  my  mend's 
woods,  and  lost  myself  in  it  verv  agreeably, 
a^  I  was  running  over  in  my  muid  the  seve- 
lal  arguments  that  established  this  great 

Sdnt,  which  is  the  basis  of  morality,  and 
e  source  of  all  the  pleasing  hopes  and 
secret  jjovs  that  can  arise  in  the  heart  of  a 
reasonable  creature.  I  considered  those 
aeveral  proofs,  drawn; 

First,  From  the  nature  of  the  soul  itself, 
and  pairticularly  its  immateriality,  which 
though  not  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
<!temity  of  its  duration,  has,  I  think,  been 
evinced  to  almost  a  demonsltration. 

Secondly,  From  its  pas^ons  and  senti- 
ments, as  particidarly  from  its  love  of  ex- 
istence, its  horror  of  annihilation,  and  its 
liopes  of  immortality,  with  that  secret 
satisfaction  which  it  finds  in  the  practice 
of  virtue,  and  that  uneasiness  which  fc^ows 
in  it  upon  the  commisdon  of  vice. 

Thirdly,  From  the  nature  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  whose  justice,  goodness,  wisdom,  and 
veracity  are  aS  concerned  m  this  great  point 

But  among  these  and  other  excellent  ar- 

Siments  for  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
ere  is  one  drawn  from  the  perpetual  pro- 
gress of  the  soul  to  its  perfection,  without 
a  poswbility  of  ever  arriving  at  it:  which  is 
a  hint  that  i  do  not  remember  to  have  seen 
cpened  and  improved  by  others  who  have 
written  on  this  subject,  though  it  seems  to 
me  to  carry  a  great  weight  with  it  How 
can  it  enter  into  the  thoughts  of  man,  that 
the  soul  which  is  capable  of  such  immense 
perfections,  and  of  receiving  new  improve- 
ments to  all  eternity,  shall  fall  away  into 
nothing  almost  as  soon  as  it  is  created?  Are 
such  amlities  made  for  no  purpose?  A  brute 
arrives  at  a  ijoint  of  perfection  that  he  can 
never  pass:  in  a  few  years  he  has  all  the 
endowments  he  is  capable  of:  and  were  he 
to  live  ten  thonsana  more,  would  be  the 
same  thing  he  is  at  present  Were  a  hu- 
man soul  thus  at  a  stand  in  her  accomplish- 
ments, were  her  faculties  to  be  fiiU  blown, 
and  incapable  of  further  enlargements,  I 
-could  imagine  it  might  fall  away  insensi- 
blv,  and  drop  at  once  into  a  state  of  anni- 
hilation. But  can  we  believe  a  thinking 
befaig,  that  is  in  a  perpetual  progress  of  im- 
Iirovements,  and  travelling  on  from  perfec- 
tion to  |>eTfection,  after  having  just  looked 
abroad  into  the  works  of  its  Creator,  and 
made  a  few  discoveries  of  his  infinite  good- 
ness, wisdom,  and  power,  must  perish  at 
her  first  setting  out,  and  in  the  beginning 
of  her  inqmriesr 

A  man,  conddered  only  in  his  present 
state,  senns  oriy  sent  into  the  worid  to  pro- 
pagate his  kind.  He  provides  himself  with 
a  successor,  and  immediately  quits  his  post 
to  make  room  for  him. 
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He  does  not  seem  born  to  enjoy  Ufe,  but 
to  deliver  it  down  to  others.  This  is  not 
surprising  to  consider  in  animals,  which  are 
formed  for  our  use,  and  can  finish  ^dr  bu- 
siness in  a  short  life.  The  silk-worm,  after 
having  spun  her  task,  lays  her  eggs  and 
dies.  But  a  man  can  never  have  taken  in 
his  fun  measure  of  knowledge,  has  not  time 
to  subdue  his  passions,  establish  his  soul  in 
%'irtue,  and  come  up  to  the  perfection  of 
his  nature,  before  he  is  hurried  off  the 
stage.  Would  an  infinitely  wise  Being  make 
such  glorious  creatures  tor  so  mean  a  pur- 
pose? Can  he  delight  in  the  production  of 
such  abortive  intelligences,  such  short-lived 
reasonable  beingH?  Would  he  give  us  ta- 
lents that  are  not  to  be  exerted?  Capaci- 
ties that  are  never  to  be  gratified?  How 
can  we  find  that  wisdom,  which  shines 
through  all  his  works,  in  the  formation  of 
man,  without  looking  on  this  world  as  only 
a  nursery  for  the  next,  and  believing  that 
the  several  generations  of  rational  crea- 
tui^  which  rise  up  arid  disappear  in  such 
nuick  successions,  are  only  to  receive  their 
first  rudiments  of  exiirtence  here,  and  af- 
terwards to  be  transplanted  into  a  more 
friendly  climate,  where  they  may  spread 
and  flourish  to  all  eternity. 

There  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  a  more 
pleasing  and  triumphant  consideration  in 
religion  than  this,  of  the  perpetual  pro- 
gress which  the  soul  makes  towards  the. 
perfection  cf  its  nature,  without  ever  arriv- 
ing at  a  period  in  it  To  look  upon  the-soul' 
as  going  on  firom  strength  to  strength;  to 
consider  that  she  is  to  shine  tor  ever  with, 
new  accessions  of  glory,  and  brighten  to  all 
eternity;  that  she  will  be  still  adding  vir- 
tue to  virtue,  and  knowledge  to  knowledge; 
carries  in  it  something  wonderfully  agree- 
able to  that  ambition  which  is  natural  to 
the  mind  of  man.  Nay,  it  must  be  a  pros- 
pect pleasing  to  God  himself,  to  see  his 
creation  for  ever  beautaf>'ing  in  his  eyes, 
and  drawing  nearer  to  him  by  greater  dc- 
gi-ees  of  resemblance. 

Methinks  this  single  consideration  of  the 
progress  of  a  finite  spirit  to  perfection,  will 
DC  sufficient  to  extinguish  all  envy  in  infe- 
rior natures,  and  all  contempt insuperior. 
That  cherubim,  which  now  appears  as  a 
God  to  a  human  soul,  knows  very  well  that 
the  period  will  come  abcut  in  eternity,  when 
the  human  soul  shall  be  as  perfect  as  he 
himself  now  is:  nay,  when  she  sliall  look 
down  upon  Uiat  deia^ree  of  perfection,  as 
much  as  she"  now  falls  short  of  it  It  is 
troe  the  higher  nature  still  advances,  aad 
by  that  means  preserves  his^distance  and 
superiority  in  the  scale  of  being;  but  he 
knows  tiiat  how  high  soever  the  station  ift 
of  which  he  stands  possessed  at  present,  the 
inferior  nature  will  at  length  mount  up  to  it, 
and  shine  forth  in  the  same  degree  of  glory.. 

With  what  astonishment  and  veneration 
may  we  look  into  our  own  souls,  where 
thero  are  such  hidden  stores  of  virtue  and 
knowledge,  such  inexhausted  sources  of 
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perfection?  We  kii0w  not  yet  what  we 
diall  be,  nor  will  it  ever  enter  into  the 
heart  <rf  man  to  conceive  the  gjorythat  will 
be  always  in  i*eserve  for  him.  The  soul, 
conaliered  with  its  Creator,  is  like  one  of 
those  mathematical  lines  that  may  draw 
nearer  to  one  another  for  all  etenu^  with- 
out a  possibility  of  touching  it:  and  can 
there  be  a  thought  so  transporting,  as  to 
consider  ourselves  in  these  perp^tusU  ap- 
proaches to  Him,  who  is  not  only  the 
standard  of  perfection  but  of  happini^ 


Na  112.]    Monday,  July-%  iril. 

T.Ai- fftilMg' 

First,  in  okedieaee  to  tlqr  eaantry*!  ril«s, 
Wordiip  th*  immortal  godi. 

I  AM  always  very  well  pleased  with  a 
country  Sunday,  and  think,  if  keefring  hdy 
tiie  seventh  day  wei%  only  a  human  insti- 
tution, it  would  be  the  ticst  method  that 
could  have  been  tholkghit  of  for  the  polish- 
ing and  civilizing  of  mankind.  It  is  certain 
ti^e  country  people  would  soon  degenerate 
into  a  kind  of  savages  and  barbarians,  were 
there  not  such  frequent  returns  of  a  stated 
time,  in  which  the  whde  village  meet  to- 
gether with  their  best  fiaces,  and  in  their 
cleanliest  habits,  to  converse  with  one  an- 
other upon  indifferent  sublets,  hear  their 
duties  explained  to  them,  and  jcnn  together 
in  adoratioQ  of  the  Supreme  Being.  Suiday 
dears  away  the  mat  of  the  whole  week,  not 
01^  as  it  refreshes  in  their  minds  the  notions 
of  rdigion,  but  as  it  puts  both  the  sexes  upon 
appeairing  in  their  most  agreeable  forms, 
and  exerong  all  such  quafides  as  are  apt 
to  give  them  a  figure  in  the  eye  of  the  vu- 
\aM,  A  countrv  fellow  distinguishes  him- 
sds  as  much,  in  the  churchvard,  as  a  dtisen 
does  upon  the  Change,  tne  whole  parish- 
politics  being  generally  discussed  m  tiiat 
place  either  after  sermon  or  befi»ne  the  bell 

My  friend  Sir  Roger  bein^  a  good  church- 
man, has  beautified  the  inside  of  his  church 
with  several  texts  of  his  own  choosing.  He 
\bm  Hkewiae  given  a  lundsome  pulpit-cloth, 
and  railed  in  the  communi(xi-table  at  his 
•wn  expence.  He  has  often  told  me,  that 
at  Ilia  coming  to  his  estate  he  found  his  pa- 
ffisltioners  very  irregular;  and  that  in  order 
to  make  them  kneel  and  join  in  tiie  re- 
sponses, he  gave  every  one  of  them  a  haa- 
•oek  and  a  common-prayer-book:  and  at 
t&ie  same  tim^  emplc^red  an  itinerant  sm^;^ 
Ing-naster,  who  goes  about  the  country  for 
Ikat  purpose,  to  instruct  them  rightiy  in  the 
tnes  of  the  Psalms;  upon  which  they  now 
very  much  value  themselves,  and  indeed 
emtoa  HKMt  of  the  country  churches  that  I 
have  ever  heard. 

As  ^r  Roger  ia  landlord  to  the  whole 
congftgation,  he  keeps  tfaem  m  very  good 
^rder,  and  will  auSer  nbbody  to  sleep  m  it 


be^des  himsdf  ;  for  if  by  chance  he  has  ' 
been  surprised  into  a  short  nap  at  sermon, 
upon  recovering  out  of  it  he  stands  up  and 
looks  about  him,  and  if  he  sees  an^  bodr 
else  nodding,  either  wakes  them  himself 
or  sends  his  servants  to  them.     Several 
other  of  the  old  knight's   particularities   ' 
break  out  upon  these  occasions..  Sometimes  ( 
he  will  be  lengthening  out  a  verse  in  the  K 
nnging  Pssdms,  half  a  minute  after  the  rest  f  ^ 
of  Uie  congr^tion  have  don|  '«dth  it;  some- 
times when  he  is  pleased  with  the  matter 
of  his  devotion,  ne  pronounces  *Amen,* 
three  or  four  times  to  the  same  prayer  j 
and  sometimes  stands  up  when  every  body- 
else  is  upon  their  knees,  to  count  the  coo^^ 
gregation,  or  see  if  any  of  his  tenants  are 
missing. 

I  was  yesterday  very  much  surprised  to 
hear  my  old  friend,  in  the  midst  of  the  ser- 
vice, calling  out  to  one  John  Matthews  to 
mind  what  he  was  about,  and  not  disturb 
the  congregation.  This  John  Matthews  it 
seems  is  remarkable  for  bein^  as  idle  fel* 
low,  and  at  that  time  was  kicking;  his  heels 
for  his  diversion.  This  authonty  of  the 
ki^ht,  though  exerted  m  that  odd  manner 
which  accompanies  him  in  all  circumstances 
of  lijfe,  has  a  very  good  efFea  upon  the  pa- 
lish, who  are  not  polite  enoo^  to  see  any 
thing  ridiculous  in  his  behaviour;  besides 
that  the  general  good  sense  and  worthiness 
of  his  cmiracter  make  his  friends  observe 
these  liule  singularities  as  foils  that  rather 
set  off  than  blemish  his  good  qualities. 

As  soon  as  the  sermon  is  finished,  nobody 
presumes  to  stir  till  Sir  Roger  b  eone  out  dr 
the  church.  The  knight  walks  down  from 
his  seat  m  the  chancel  between  a  double 
row  of  his  tenants,  that  stand  bowing  to 
him  on  each  side:  and  every  now  and  tken 
inquires  how  such  a  one's  wife,  or  mother^ 
or  son,  or  father  do^  whom*  he  does  not  see 
at  church;  which  is  understood  as  a  seoret 
reprimand  to  the  person  that  is  absent. 

Thechapiain  has  often  told  me,  that  upon 
a  catechisine;  day,  when  Sir  Roger  has  been 
pleased  with  a  boy  that  answera  weH,  he 
has  ordered  a  ]Kbie  to  be  given  him  next, 
day  for- his  encouragement;  andaometimea 
accompanies  it  with  a  flitch  of  bacon  to  his 
mother.  ^  Roger  has  likewise  added  five 
pounds  a  year  to  the  clerk's  place;  and  that 
he  may  encourage  the  young  fellows  to  make 
th«Bn3elves  penect  in  the  church-service^ 
has  promised  upon  the  death  of  the  present 
incumbent,  who  is  very  old,  to  bestow  it 
acccnding  to  merit 

Thefairunderstanding  between  Sr  Roger 
and  his  chaplain,  and  their  mutnal  concur- 
rcnoe  in  doing  good,  is  the  more  remarka- 
ble, becausewe  very  next  village  is  famous 
for  the  differences  and  contentions  that  rise 
between  the  parson  and  the  'squire^  who 
live  in  a  perpetual  state  of  war.  The  par- 
son is  always  preaching  at  the  'squire;  and 
the  'squire,  to  be  revenged  on  the  parson, 
never  comes  to  church.  The  'squire  has 
made  all  his  tenants  atheists  and  tythe- 
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b;  wWe  the  -panm  favtniets  tfai^ 
everjr  Sunday  in  the  dignity  of  his  order, 
and  mriiMutes  to  them,  in  almost  eveiy  aer- 
aMn»  that  he  is  a  better  man  than  his  pa- 
troB.  In  short,  matters  have  come  to  such 
an  extremitf,  that  the  'squire  has  not  said 
his  prayers  elUier  in  pubuc  or  private  this 
hair  year;  and  that  the  parson  threatens 
Inra,  if  he  does  not  mend  his  manners,  to 
pvay  for  him  in  the  hct  of  the  whole  con- 


reuds  of  this  nature,  though  too  frequent 
in  the  country,  are  very  h&i  to  the  ordi- 
DBiT  peo|de;  who  are  soused  to  be  dazzled 
wittt  riches,  that  they  pay  as  much  defer- 
ence to  the  understanding  of  a  man  of  a» 
estate,  as  of  a  man  of  learning;  and  are  very 
haidly  brought  to  regard  any  truth,  how 
*;       important  soever  it  may  be,  that  is  preached 
,   to  them,  when  they  know  there  are  several 
'   men  of  five  hundred  a  year  n^o  do  not  be- 


Jia  nXJ    Tuesday,  July  10, 1711. 

— ^fljerent  inllxi  pectore  Yultm. 

,  Fhrg.  Mil  It.  4 
Bar  looks  were  deep  inprinted  in  hit  heart 

In  n»rfirst  description  of  the  company  in 
which  I  pass  most  of  m)r  time,  it  may  be  re- 
membered, that  I  mentiooed  a  great  afflic- 
tim  which  my  friend  Sir  Roger  had  met  with 
iahisyoi^;  whichwasBotessthuiadisap- 
yioaSBmgDii  in  love.  It  happened  this  even- 
mg,  that  we  fell  into  a  veiy  pleasing  walk 
at  a  distance  from  his  house.  As  soon  as 
we  came  mto  it,  *  It  is,*  quoth  the  good  old 
man  .looking  round  him  with  a  smile,  'very 
hard,  that  any  part  of  my  land  should  be 
settled  vpon  ooe  who  has  used  me  so  ill  as 
the  perverse  widow  did;  and  yet  I  am  sure 
I  cowd  not  see  a  sprig  of  any  ooueh  of  this 
whole  walk  of  trees,  but  I  should  reflect 

I  upon  her  and  her  severky.  She  has  cer- 
tainly the  finest  hand  of  any  woman  in  the 
worid.  Yon  are  to  know,  this  was  the  ]^ace 
wherein  I  used  to  muse  upon  her;  and  by 
that  Cttstora  I  can  never  come  into  it,  bat 
the  same  tender  sentiments  revive  in  my 
mind*  as  if  I  had  actually  walked  with  that 
beantifal  creature  under  these  shades.  I 
have  been  fool  enomii  to  carve  her  name 
OB  the  bark  of  several  of  these  trees;  so  UD- 
ha^fqr  is  the  cooditiofi  of  men  in  love,  to 
attempt  the  removing  of  their  passkn  by 
{the  methods  which  serve  only  to  imprint  it 
deeper.  She  has  certainly  ttie  finest  hand 
iof  any  woman  in  the  woria.* 

Here  fidlowed  a  profound  silence;  and  I 
was  not  displeasea  to  observe  my  friend 
falliitf;  so  naturally  into  a  discourse,  which 
I  had  ever  before  taken  notice  he  indus- 
triously ardded.  After  a  very  lons^  pause, 
he  entered  upon  an  account  €&  this  great 
circomslaBce  m  his  life,  with  an  sdr  wnich 
I  thought  raised  my  idea  of  him  above  what 
I  had  ever  had  before;  and  gave  me  the 
fkUne  of  that  cheerful  mSnd  of  his,  before 


it  received  that  stroke  whidi  has  evef*  fl 
afiected  his  words  and  actions.  Buthei 
on  as  follows. 

'I  came  to  my  estate  in  my  twenty^ 
second  year,  and  resolved  tofoUowthe  stm 
of  the  most  worthy  of  my  aneeston  who 
have  inhabited  this  spot  of  earth  before  me, 
in  all  the  methods  of  hospitality  and  good 
neighbourhood,  for  the  sake  of  my  fome; 
and  in  country  sports  and  recreations,  for 
the  sake  of  my  health.  Inmytwen^««third 
year  I  was  obfiged  to  serve  as  sheriff  of  the 
county;  and  in  my  servants,  officers,  and 
whole  equipage,  indulged  the  pleasure  of  a 
young  man  (who  did  not  think  ill  of  his  own 
person,)  in  taking  that  public  occa^ioiiof 
showing  my  figure  and  Dehavkur  to  ad*^ 
vantage.  You  may  easihr  imu;ine  to  your- ' 
self  what  appearance  I  made,  who  am 
pretty  tall,  nd  well,  and  was  very  well  , 
dressed,  at  the  head  of  a  whole  co«nty»  ' 
with  music  before  me,  a  feather  in  my  h«t» 
and  my  horse  well  bitted.  I  can  tssnre ; 
you,  I  was  not  a  little  pleased  with  the 
kind  looks  and  glances  I  had  from  all  the 
balconies  and  windows  as  I  rode  to^ie  hall 
where  tiie  assizes  were  held.  But  when 
I  came  there,  a  beautiful  creature,  in  a. 
widow's  habit,  sat  in  court  to  hear  the  event 
of  a  cause  concemmg  her  dower.  This 
commanding  creature,  (who  was  bom  for 
the  destruction  of  all  wno  behold  her,)  pot 
on  such  a  resignation  in  her  countenance^ 
and  bore  the  whi^>ers  of  all  around  the 
court  with  such  a  pretty  uneasiness,  I  war* 
rant  yon,  and  Ihen  recovered  herself  from 
one  eye  to  another,  until  she  was  perfectly 
confused  by  meeting  something  so  wistfnl 
in  all  she  encounteied,  that  at  last*  witii  a 
murram  to  her,  she  cast  her  bewitchhir 
eye  upon  me.  I  no  sooner  met  it  but  I 
bowea  like  a  great  surprised  booby;  and 
knowing  her  cause  was  to  be  the  first  which 
came  on,  I  cried,  like  a  great  captivated 
calf  as  I  was,  **Make  way  for  the  defend* 
ant's  witnesses."  This  sudden  partiality 
made  all  the  county  imme^tely  see  mo 
dieriff  also  was  become  a  slave  to  tiie  fmt 
widow.— DaruMf  the  time  her  cause  was 
upon  tnal,  she  behaved  herself,  I  warrant 
you,  with  such  a  deep  attention  to  her 
bo^iess,  took  opportunities  t&  have  Kttle 
billets  handed  to  her  counsel,  then  wMld 
be  in  such  a  pretty  confusion,  occasioned^ 
you  must  know,  by  acting  before  so  mneh 
company,  that  not  oriy  I,  but  the  whole 
court  was  prejudiced  in  her  fovoar;  and  ail 
that  the  next  heir  to  her  husband  had  to 
urge,  was  tiiought  so  groundless  and  mvo- 
loos»  that  when  it  came  to  her  eouns^  to 
rejAy,  there  was  not  half  so  much  said  as 
every  (me  beades  in  the  court  thought  he 
could  have  urged  to  her  adrantage.  Yea 
must  understand,  sir,  this  perverse  woman 
is  one  of  those  unaccountable  creatines  that 
secretiy  rejoice  in  the  aduiiiation  of  men^ 
butinmilge  themselves  in  no  Anther  cod- 
semiences.  Hence  it  is  that  she  has  ever 
had  a  train  of  admirers,  and  she  femcasea. 
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from  htr  daves  lb  town  to  those  in  tiie 
countiy,  aocordiDg  to  the  teascos  of  the 
jesLT,  She  is  a  reading  ladv,  and  £ar  gone 
m  the  pleasures  of  friendship.  She  is  al- 
ways accompanied  by  a  confidant,  who  is 
witness  to  her  daily  protestations  against 
our  sex,  and  consequently  a  bar  to  her  first 
steps  towards  love,  upon  the  strength  of 
her  own  maxims  and  declarations. 

'  However,  I  must  needs  say,  this  accom- 
plished mistress  of  mine  has  distingmshed 
me  above  the  rest,  and  has  been  known  to 
declare  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  was  the 
tamest  and  most  humane  of  all  the  brutes 
in  the  coontiy.  I  was  tcdd  she  said  so  by 
<ne  who  thought  he  rallied  me;  and  upon 
the  strength  of  this  slender  encourage- 
ment of  being  thought  least  detestable,  I 
made  new  liveries,  new-paired  my  coach- 
horses,  sent  them  all  to  town  to  be  bitted, 
and  taught  to  throw  their  legs  well,  and 
move  altogether,  before  I  pretended  to 
cross  the  country,  and  wait  upon  her.  As 
soon  as  I  thought  my.retinue  suitable  to  the 
character  of  my  fortune  and  youth,  I  set 
out  from  hence  to  make  my  addresses. 
The  particular  skill  of  this  ladv  has  ever 
been  to  inflame  ypur  wishes,  ana  yet  com- 
mand respect  To  make  her  mistress  of 
this  art,  she  has  a  greater  share  of  know- 
ledge, wit,  and  good  sense,  than  is  usual 
even  among  men  of  merit  Then  she  is 
beautiful  beyond  the  race  of  women.  If 
you  will  not  let  her  go  on  vrith  a  certain 
artifice  with  her  eyes,  and  the  skill  of 
beauty,  she  will  arm  herself  with  her  real 
charms,  and  strike  you  with  admiration  in- 
stead <rf  desire.  It  is  certain  that  if  yoo 
were  to  beh(dd  the  whole  woman,  there  is 
that  dignity  in  her  aspect,  that  composure 
in  her  motion,  that  complacency  m  her 
manner,  that  if  her  form  makes  ytxi  hope, 
her  merit  makes  3rou  fear.  But  then  agun, 
Ae  is  such  a  desperate  scholar  that  no 
OQuntry  gentleman  can  af^roach  her  with- 
out bemg  a  jest  As  I  was  going  to  tell 
you,  when  I  came  to  her  house,  I  was  ad- 
mitted to  her  presence  with  great  civility; 
at  ^e  same  tune  she  placed  nerself  to  be 
first  seen  by  me  in  such  an  attitude,  as  I 
tiiink  ytn.  call  the  posture  of  a  picture,  that 
she  discovered  new  charms,  and  I  at  last 
caaie  towards  her  with  such  an  awe  as 
made  me  speechless.  This  she  no  sooner 
observed  but  she  made  her  advantage  of  it, 
and  becan  a  discourse  to  me  concerning 
love  and  honour,  as  they  bodi  are  followed 
by  pretenders,  and  the  real  votaries  to 
them.  When  she  discussed  these  points  in 
a  discaurse,  which  I  verily  believe  was  as 
learned  as  the  best  philosc»her  in  Europe 
could  possibly  make,  die  asked  me  whether 
she  was  so  happjr  as  to  fall  in  with  my  sen- 
timcots  on  th^mnportant  particulars.  Her 
confidaBt  sat  by  her,  and  upon  my  being 
m  thr  last  confunon  and  silence,  this  ma- 
licaous  aid  of  hcr*s  turning  to  her,  says,  *«I 
am  verjr  gM  to  observe  »r  Roger  pauses 
upon  this  sobjectt  and  seems  resolved  to 


ddiver  all  hb  sentiments  upon  the  natter 
when  he  pleases  to  sptek."  They  both 
kept  their  countenances,  and  after  I  had 
sat  half  an  hour  meditating  how  to  behave 
before  such  prdbund  casuists,  I  rose  up  and 
took  my  leave.  Chance  has  since  that  time 
thrown  me  very  often  in  her  way,  and  she 
as  often  directed  a  discourse  to  me  whidi  I 
do  not  understand  This  barbarity  has 
kept  me  ever  at  a  distance  from  the  most 
beautiful  object  mv  eyes  ever  beheld.  It  is 
thus  also  she  dean  with  i^  maiUund,  and 
you  must  make  love  to  her,  as  you  would 
conquer  the  Sphinx,  by  posing  her.  But 
were  she  Uke  other  women,  and  that  there 
were  any  talking  to  her,  how  constant'must 
the  pleasure  of  that  man  be,  who  could 
converse  with  a  creatme— — But,  after  all, 
you  may  be  sure  her  heart  is  fixed  on  some 
one  or  other;  and  yet  I  have  been  credibij 
informed— 4>ut  who  can  believe  half  that  is 
said!-Hafter  she  had  done  speaking  to  me» 
she  put  her  hand  to  her  bosom,  and  ad-  n 
justed  her  tucker.  Then  she  cast  her  eyes  1 
a  little  down,  upon  my  beholding  her  too  I 
earnestly.  They-say  sne  angs  excellently;  r^ 
her  vdce  in  her  ordinary  speech  has  some-  / 
thing  in  it  inexpressibly  sweet  You  must 
know  I  dined  with  her  at  a  public  table  the 
day  after  I  first  saw  her,  and  she  helped 
me  to  some  tansy  in  the  r^e  of  all  the  gen-  % 
tlemen  in  the  country.  She  has  certanbr  I  I  p: 
thefinesthdndof  any  woman  in  the  world.!  /  *' 
I  can  assure  vou,  sir,  were  you  to  behold 
her,  you  woula  be  in  the  same  oondhkn; 
for  as  her  speech  is  music,>^her  form  is  an* 
gelic  But  I  find  I  grow  irregular  while  I 
am  talkmg  of  her;  but  indeed  it  would  be 
stupidity  to  be  unconcerned  at  such  perfec- 
tion. Oh,  the  excellent  creature!  she  is  as 
inimitable  to  all  women  bs  she  is  inaccessi- 
ble to  all  men.' 

I  found  my  friend  begin  to  rave,  and  in- 
sensibly led  him  towanis  the  house,  that 
we  might  be  joined  by  some  other  com- 
pany; and  am  convinced  that  the  widow  is 
the  secret  cause  of  all  that  inconsistency 
which  appears  in  some  paits  of  my  friend^a 
discourse;  though  he  has  so  much  command 
of  himself  as  not  directly  to  mention  her, 
vet  according  to  that  of  Martial,  which  one 
knows  not  how  to  render  into  Enriish, 
Dum  facet  banc  loquitur.  I  shall  end  this 
paper  with  that  whole  epigram,  which 
represents  with  much  humour  my  honest 
friend's  condition: 

avkqnld  agit  Rvftw,  aihil  Mt,  nisi  Neiria  Knf^ 

8i  gaodet,  n  flet,  ti  tacet,  banc  kMiuiuir: 
COsnat.  propinat,  poKit.  ncfat,  annuit,  ojoa  est 

NcTia ;  tt  non  ait  Nsvia,  mutui  eric. 
Beriherit  betteraa  patri  cum  hiot  aatatcai, 

Ncvia  lux,  iaqoit,  Nsria  nuneB,  ava. 

*  Let  Kuftit  weep,  njoice,  stand,  sit,  or  walk, 
8UH  Iw  can  notbinc  but  of  Nievia  talk ; 
lict  him  eat,  drink,  ask  questions,  or  disputei 
Still  he  must  speak  ofNeria,  or  be  mute. 
He  writ  to  his  fhther,  ending  with  this  line. 
I  am,  my  lovely  Nwia,  ever  tbine.* 

R« 
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Tbe  dnad  of  notliiaf  move 
Tbaii  to  be  tbouf  bt  neoenitoae  aad  poor.xPeeJir. 

EcoNOHT  in  our  affairs  has  the  same 
cSect  upon  o«r  fortunes  which  good-breed- 
mg  has  opon  our  conversation.  There  is  a 
pretending  behaviour  in  both  cases,  which 
instead  oTmaking  men  esteemed,  renders 
them  both  miserable  and  contemptible. 
We  had  yesterday,  at  Sir  Roger's,  a  set  of 
country  gentlemen  who  dined  with  him: 
and  after  dinner  the  glass  was  taken, 
by  those  who  pleased,  pretty  plentifully. 
Among  others  I  observed  a  person  of  a 
tolerably  good  aspect,  who  seemed  to  be 
more  gtecoy  of  liquor  than  any  of  the  com- 

rmy,  and  yet  methought  he  did  not  taste 
with  delight  As  he  grew  warm,  he  was 
suspicions  of  every  thing  that  was  said,  and 
as  he  advanced  towards  being  fuddled,  his 
humour  grew  worse.  At  the  same  time  his 
bitterness  teemed  to  be  rather  an  inward 
dissatis&ction  in  his  own  itiind,  ttaat  any 
dislike  he  had  taken  to  the  com  panv.  Upon 
hearing  his  name,  I  knew  him  to  De  a  gen- 
tleman of  a  connderable  fortune  in  this 
county,  but  greatly  in  debt  What  gives 
the  anha]>py  man  Uiis  peevishness  of  spirit 
is,  that  us  estate  is  dipped,  and  is  eating 
out  with  usury;  and  yet  he  has  not  the 
heart  to  sdl  any  part  of  it  His  proud 
stomach,  at  the  cost  of  restless  nights,  con- 
stant inquietudes,  danger  of  affronts,  and 
a  thousand  nameless  inconveniences,  pre- 
serves this  canker  in  his  fortune,  rather 
than  it  shall  be  said  he  is  a  man  of  a  fewer 
hundreds  a  year  than  he  has  been  com- 
monly reputed.  Thus  he  endures  the  tor- 
ment of  poverty,  to  avoid  the  name  of  being 
kss  rich.  If  yc«  go  to  his  house  you  see 
great  jrfcnty;  but  served  in  a  manner  that 
shows  it  is  aU  unnatural,  and  that  the  mas- 
ter's mmd  is  not  at  home.  There  is  a  cer- 
tain waste  and  carelessness  in  the  air  of 
every  thing,  and  the  whole  appears  but  a 
covered  indigence,  a  magnificent  poverty. 
That  neatness  and  cheerfulness  wnich  at- 
tends the  table  of  him  who  lives  within 
compass,  is  wanting,  and  exchanged  for  a 
libertine  way  of  service  in  all  about  him. 

This  gentleman's  conduct,  though  a  very 
common  way  of  management,  is  as  ridicu- 
hms  as  that  oflBcer's  would  be  wh6  had  but 
few  men  under  his  command,  and  should 
take  the  charge  of  an  extent  of  country 
rather  than  of  a  small  pass.  To  pay  for, 
personate,  and  keep  in  a  man's  hands,  a 
greater  estate  than  he  reallv  has,  is  of  all 
others  the  most  unpardonaole  vanity,  and 
must  in  the  end  reduce  the  man  who  is 
guilty  of  it  to  dishonour.  Yet  if  we  look 
round  us  in  any  county  of  Great  Britain, 
we  shaD  see  many  in  this  fatal  error;  if 
that  may  be  called  by  so  soft  a  name,  which 
proceeds  from  a  false  shame  of  appearing 
•what  they  really  are,  when  the  contrary 


behaviour  would  in  a  short  time  advance 
them  to  the  condition  which  they  pretend  ta 

Laertes  has  fifteen  hundred  pounds  a 
year,  which  is  mortgagfed  for  six  thousand 
pounds;  but  it  is  imposoble  to  convince 
him,  that  if  he  sold  as  much  as  would  jpay 
off  that  debt,  he  would  save  four  shiUmgs 
in  the  pound,*  which  he  gives  for  the  vani&r 
of  being  Ae  reputed  master  of  it.  Yet  fl 
Laertes  did  this  he  would  perhaps  be  easier 
in  his  own  fortune;  but  then  Irus,  a  fellow 
of  yesterday,  who  has  but  twelve  hundred  a 
year,  would  be  his  equaL  Rather  than  this 
shall  be,  Laertes  goes  on  to  bring  well-born 
beggars  into  the  world,  and  every  twelve- 
month  charges  his  estate  with  at  least  one 
year's  rent  more  by  the  birth  of  a  child. 

Laertes  and  Irus  are  nei^bours,  whose 
way  of  living  are  an  abommation  to  each 
other.  Irus  is  moved  by  the  fear  ofpover- 
ty,  and  Laertes  by  the  shame  of  it  Though 
the  motive  of  action  is  of  so  near  affinity  u 
both,  and  may  be  resolved  mto  this,  'that  to 
each  of  them  poverty  is  the  greatest  of  all 
evils,'  yet  are  their  manners  very  widdy 
different— Shame  <rf  poverty  makes  Laer- 
tes launch  into  unnecessary  equipiage,  vain 
expense,  and  lavish  entertainments.  Fear 
of  poverty  makes  Irus  allow  himself  only 
plain  necessaries,  appear  without  a  ser- 
vant, sell  his  own  com,  attend  his  laboaiv 
ers,  and  be  himself  a  labourer.  Shame  of 
poverty  makes  Laertes  go  every  day  a  step 
nearer  to  it;  and  fear  of  poverty  stirs  up  Irua 
to  make  every  day  some  further  progress 
from  it 

These  different  motives  produce  the  ex- 
cesses which  men  are  ^ty  of  m  the  neg- 
ligence of  and  provision  for  themselves. 
Usury,  stock-joboing,  extortion,  and  op- 
pression, have  their  seed  in  the  dread  of 
want;  and  vanity,  riot,  and  prodigfdity, 
from  the  shame  of  it:  but  both  these  ex- 
cesses arc  infinitely  below  the  pursuit  of  a 
reasonable  creature.  After  we  have  taken 
care  to  command  so  much  as  is  necessary 
for  maintaining  ourselves  in  thfe  order  of 
men  suitable  to  our  character,  the  care  of 
superfluities  is  a  vice  no  less  extravagant, 
than  the  neglect  of  necessaries  wculd  have 
been  before. 

Certain  it  is,  that  they  are  both  out  of 
nature,  when  she  is  followed  with  reason 
and  good  sense.  It  is  from  this  reflection 
that!  always  read  Mr.  Cowley  with  the 
greatest  pleasure.  His  magnanimi^  is  as 
much  above  that  of  other  considerable  men 
as  his  understanding;  and  it  is  a  true  dis- 
tinguishing spirit  in  the  elegant  author  who 
published  nis  works,  to  dwell  so  much  upon 
the  temper  of  his  mind  and  the  moderation 
oif  his  desires.  By  this  means  he  rendered ' 
his  friend  as  amiable  as  famous.  That 
state  of  life  which  bears  the  face  of  poverty 
with  Mr.  Cowley's  great  vulgar,f  is  admi- 

•  Viz.  the  lUid-tai. 

t  Hence,  ye  inrqfkiM,  I  hate  ye  all, 

Both  the  great  Tulffar  and  thesmaH. 

Oncte^s  Ur.  ^lkrMC$,  Od.  3.  k 
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rMy  deacfibed;  and  it  b  no  small  aatitfiio- 
tion  to  thoie  of  the  same  turn  of  deare,  that 
he  produces  the  authority  of  the  wisest  men 
<tf  the  best  uge  of  the  wmd,  to  strengthen 
his  opinion'orthe  ordinary  pursuits  of  man- 
kind. 

It  would  methinks  be  no  ill  maxim  of 
life,  if,  according  to  that  ancestor  of  Sir 
ftoger,  whom  I  lately  mentioned,  every 
man  would  pomt  to  himself  what  sum  he 
would  resohre  not  to  exceed.  He  might  by 
tills  means  cheat  himsdf  into  a  tranquillity 
<m  this  side  of  that  expectation,  or  convert 
what  he  should  get  abonre  it  to  nobler  uses 
than  his  own  {Pleasures  or  necessities. 
This  temper  of  mind  would  exempt  a  man 
from  an  ignorant  envy  of  reinless  men  above 
him,  and  a  more  inexcusable  contempt  of 
happy  men  below  him.  This  woiud  be 
aaumg  by  some  compass,  living  with  seme 
design;  but  to  be  eternally  bewildered  in 
prospects  of  fiitnre  gain,  and  putting  <a 
unnecessary  armour  agiunst  improbable 
blows  of  fortune,  is  a  mechanic  being  which 
has  net  good  sense  for  its  direction,  but  is 
caoried  on  by  a  sort  of  acquired  instinct 
towards  thmgs  below  our  ooanderatioB, 
and  unworthy  our  esteem.  It  is  possible 
that  the  tranquillity  I  now  enjoy  at  Sir 
Roger's  may  have  created  in  me  this  way 
of  flunking,  which  is  so  abstracted  from 
the  coouBon  r^iih  of  the  worid:  but  as  I 
am  BOW  m  a  pleasant  arbour,  surrounded 
with  a  beantifol  landscape,  I  find  no  in- 
dination  so  strong  as  to  continue  in  these 
mandons,  so  remote  from  the  ostentatious 
scenes  of  lifo;  and  am  at  thia  present  wri- 
ting, philDsopher  enough  to  conclude  with 

*  If  e'er  ambition  did  my  fkney  cteat. 
With  any  wisli  lomean  aato  Iw  great ; 
Coatinae,  Haav'n,  itill  from  ma  to  rsmova 
TbB  liumlile  lileadBga  oftliat  lift  I  lova.* 


the  bowels,  bones,  tendons,  veins,  nerves^ 
and  arteries,  but  every  muscle  and  every 
ligature,  which  is  a  composition  of  fibres, 
Uiat  are  so  many  imperceptible  tubes  or 
pipes  interwoven  on  all  sides  with  invisible 
glands  or  strainers. 

This  ^eral  idea  of  a  human  body,  with- 
out considerii^  it  in  its  niceties  of  anatomy^ 
lets  us  see  how  absolutely  necessary  labour 
is  for  the  right  preservation  of  it  There 
must  be  frequent  motions  and  agitations, 
to  mix,  ^gest,  and  separate  the  juices 
contained  in  it,  as  well  as  to  clear  and 
cleanse  that  infinitude  of  pipes  and  strain- 
ers, of  which  it  is  composed,  and  to  g^ve 
their  solid  parts  a  more  firm  and  lasting 
tone.  Labour  or  exercise  lierments  the 
humours,  casts  them  into  their  proper 
channds,  throws  off  redundancies,  and 
helps  nature  in  those  secret  distributional 
without  which  the  body  cannot  subsist  l» 
its  vigour,  nta:  the  soul  act  with  cheerfiil- 
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^Ut  sit  meof  sana  in  eorpore  aano. 

Jao.  Sat.  z.  Sn. 
Pray  fbr  a  aoQnd  mind  in  a  aoond  body. 

BasiLT  labour  is  of  two  kinds,  either 
that  which  a  man  submits  to  for  his  liveli- 
hood, or  that  which  he  undergoes  for  his 
pleasure. — ^The  latter  of  them  generally 
changes  the  name  of  labour  for  that  of 
exercise,  but  differs  only  from  ordinary 
labour  as  it  rises  from  another  motive. 

A  country  life  abounds  in  both  these 
kinds  of  labour,  and  for  that  reason  gives  a 
man  a  greater  stock  of  heEdth,  and  conse- 
quently a  more  perfect  enioyment  of  him- 
self; than  any  other  way  of  life.  I  consider 
the  body  as  a  system  ot  tubes  and  riands, 
or,  u>  use  a  more  rustic  phrase,  a  bundle 
of  pipes  and  strainers,  fitted  to  one  another 
after  so  wonderful  a  manner  as  to  make  a 
proper  en^e  for  the  soul  to  woik  with. 
Tliis.deacnption  does  not  only  comprehend 


I  mig^t  here  mention  the  effecta  whicb 
tilus  has  upon  aU  the  faculties  of  the  mind«i 
by  keeping  the  understandng  clear,  the 
imaf^atioD  untroubled,  and  refining  thos^ 
spirits  that  ave  necessary  fbr  the  proper 
exerdrai  of  om*  intellectual  foculties,  dunnft 
the  present  laws  of  union  between  soul  aaS 
body.  It  is  to  a  neelect  in  this  particular 
that  we  must  ascnbe  the  spleen  which 
is  so  frequent  in  men  of  studious  and  se- 
dentary tempen,  as  well  as  the  vapour* 
to  whichthoseofthe  other  sex  are  so  oftem. 
subject. 

Had  not  exercise  been  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  our  well-being,  nature  would  not 
have  made  the  body  so  proper  for  it,  by 
giving  such  an  activity  to  the  limbs,  and 
such  a  pliancy  to  every  part,  as  necessarily 
produce  those  compressions,  extennona, 
contortions,  dilatations,  and  all  other  kinds 
of  motions  that  are  necessary  for  the  pre- 
servation of  such  a  system  of  tubes  aisd 
glands  as  has  been  before  mentioned.  And 
mat  we  ought  not  want  inducements  to  em- 
ptge  us  in  such  an  exercise  of  the  body  as 
is  proper  for  its  welfare,  it  is  so  ordered 
that  nothing  valuable  can  be  produced 
without  it  i^ot  to  mention  riches  and  ho- 
nour, even  food  and  raiment  are  not  to  be 
come  at  without  the  toil  of  the  hands  and 
sweat  of  the  brows.  Providence  fomishes 
materials,  but  expects  that  we  should  work, 
them  up  ourselves.  The  earth  must  be  la- 
boured before  it  gives  its  increase^  and 
when  it  is  forced  into  its  several  products, 
how  many  hands  roust  they  pass  through 
before  they  are  fit  for  use!  Manufactures, 
trade,  ana  agriculture,  naturally  employ 
more  than  nineteen  parts  of  the  species  in 
twenty;  and  as  for  those  who  are  not 
obliged  to  labour,  by  the  condition  in  which 
they  are  bom,  they  are  more  miserable 
than  the  rest  of  mankind,  unless  they  in- 
dul^  themselves  in  that  voluntary  labour 
which  goes  by  the  name  of  exercise. 

My  mend  Sir  Roiger  has  been  an  inde- 
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MgaUe  man  in  tmslQesft  of  this  J:iad,  ^ 
has  hong  sevel^  parts  of  his  house  with 
tiie  trophies  of  his  former  labours.  The 
,  walls  of  his  great  halt  are  covered  with  the 
boms  of  several  kinds  of  deer  that  he  has 
killed  in  the  chase,  which  he  thinks  the 
most  valuable  furniture  of  his  house,  as 
they  afford  him  frequent  topics  of  dis- 
course, and  show  that  he  has  not  been  idle. 
At  the  lower  end  of  the  hall  is  a  large 
otter's  skin  stuffed  with  hay,  which  his  mo- 
ther ordered  to  be  hung  up  in  that  manner, 
and  the  knight  look^  upon  with  great  satlse- 
factiion,  becausent  seems  he  was  but  nine 
years  old  when  his  d(^  killed  him.  A  little 
Toom  adsohiin^  to  the  hall  is  a  kind  of  ar- 
senal, fitted  wtth  guns  0f  several  sizes  and 
inventions,  with  which  the  knight  has  made 
great  havoc  in  the  woods,  and  destroyed 
many  thousands  of  pheasants,  partridges, 
and  woodcocks  His  stable-doors  are  patch- 
ed with  noses  ihat  belonged  to  foxes  of  the 
knightfs  own  hunting  down.  Sir  Rorer 
showed  roe  one  of  them  that  for  distinction 
sake  has  a  brass  nail  stuck  through  it, 
which  cost  him  about  fifteen  "hours*  nd'mg, 
carried  him  through  half  a  dozen  counties, 
killed  him  a  brace  of  geldhngs,  and  lost 
above  half  his  dogs.  This  the  knight  looks 
upofi  as  one  of  the  greatest  exploits  of  his 
life.  The  perverse  widow,  whom  I  have 
given  some  account  of,  was  the  death  of 
aeveral  foxes;  for  Sir  Roger  has  told  me 
that  in  the  course  of  his  amours  he  patched 
the  western  door  of  his  stable.  Whenever 
the  widow  was  cruel,  the  foxes  were  sure 
to  pav  for  it  In  proportion  as  his  passion 
for  tne  widow  abated  and  old  age  came 
on,  be  left  off  fox-hunting;  but  a  hare  is 
not  3ret  safe  that  sits  within  ten  miles  of  his' 
house. 

There  is  no  kmd  of  exercise  which  I 
would  so  recommend  to  my  readers  of  both 
acxes  as  this  of  riding,  as  there  is  none 
which  so  much  conduces  to  health,  and  is 
ever^  way  accommodated  to  the  body,  ac- 
cordnig  to  the  idea  which  I  have  given  cf 
it  Doctcn:  Sydenham  is  very  lavish  in  its 
pndsesi  and  u  the  English  reader  vill  see 
the  mechanical  effects  of  it  descrU>ed  at 
length,  he  may  find  them  in  a  book  pub- 
Ihhed  not  msLXff  years  since  under  the  title 
of  Medicina  Uymnaatiea,*  For  my  own 
part,  when  I  am  in  town,  for  want  of  these 
opportunities,  I  exercise  myself  an  hour 
every  morning  upon  a  dumbrbell  that  is 
placed  in  a  comer  of  my  room,  and  it 
pleases  me  the  more  because  it  does  every 
thing  1  require  of  it  in  the  most  profound 
silence.  My  landlady  and  her  daughters 
arc  so  well  acquainted  with  my  hours  of 
exercise,  that  they  never  come  into  my 
room  to  disturb  me  whilst  I  '^m  ringing. 

When  I  was  some  years  youi^er  than  I 
am  at  present,  I  used  to  employ  myself  in 
a  more  laborious  (Aversion,  which  I  learned 
from  a  Latin  treatise  of  exercises  that  is 
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written  with  a  gi«at  deal  of  eniditkn:t  it 
is  there  called  the  r«..M»%»ii,  or  the  fightmi; 
w^th  a  man's  own  shadow,  and  consists  in 
the  brandishing  of  two  short  sticks  grasped 
in  each  hand,  and  loaded  ^ith  ^lugs  of  lead 
at  either  end.  This  opens  the  chest,  exer- 
cises the  limbs,  and  ^ves  a  man  all  the 
pleasure  of  boxing,  without  the  blows.  I 
could  wish  that  several  learned  men  would 
lay  out  that  time  which  they  employ  in 
controversies  and  disputes  aliout  nothing^ 
in  this  method  of  fighting  with  their  own 
shadows.  It  might  conduce  very  much  to 
evaporate  the  spleen,  which  makes  ti^em 
uneasy  to  the  jniblic  as  well  as  to  them- 
selves. 

To  conclude,— As  I  am  a  compound  of 
soul  and  body,  I  consider  myself  as  oblieed 
to  a  double  scheme  of  duties;  and  thii&  I 
have  not  fulfilled  the  business  of  the  day 
when  I  do  not  thus  employ  the  one  in  la- 
bour and  exercise,  as  well  as  the  other  in 
study  and  contemplation.  L. 
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The  echoing  hills  and  chiding  hounds  inrit*. 
Those  who  have  searched  into  human 
nature  observe,  that  nothing  so  mUch  shows 
the  nobleness  of  the  soul,  as  that  its  felicity 
consists  in  action.  Every  man  has  such  an 
active  principle  ih  him,  that  he  will  find 
out  something  to  employ  himself  upon,  in 
whatever  place  or  state  of  life  he  is  posted. 
I  have  heard  of  a  gentleman  who  was  un- 
der close  confinement  in  the  Bastile  sevvn 
years;  during  which  time  he  amused  him- 
self in  scattering  a  few  small  pins  about 
his  chamber,  gathering  them  up  {^ain» 
and  placing  them  in  different  figures  on 
the  arm  of  a  great  chair.  He  often  told  )iis 
friends  afterwards,  that  unless  he  had 
found  out  this  piece  of  exercise,  he  verily 
believed  he  should  have  lost  his  senses. 

After  what  has  been  said,  I  need  not  in- 
form my  readers,  that  Sir  Roger,  witii 
whose  character  I  hope  they  are  at  present 
pretty  well  acauainted,  hi^  in  his  youUi 
gone  through  the  whole  course  of  those 
rural  diversvnis  which  the  country  abounds 
in  2  end  which  seem  to  be  extremely  well 
suited  to  that  laborious  industry  a  man  may 
observe  here  in  a  far  greater  degree  than  in 
towns  and  cities.  I  have  before  hinted  at 
some  of  my  ftiend's  exploits;  he  has  in  his 
youthfiil  days  taken  forty  coveys  of  par- 
tridges in  a  season;  and  tired  many  a  saHnon 
with  a  line  consisting  but  of  a  single  hair. 
The  constant  thanks  and  good  wishes  of  the 
neighbourhood  always  attended  him,  on  ac- 
count of  his  remarkable  enmity  towards 
foXes;  having  destroyed  more  of  those  ver- 
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niin  in  one  year,  than  It  was  thought  the 
whole  county  could  have  produced.  In- 
deed the  knight  does  not  scruple  to  own 
among  his  most  intimate  friends,  that  in 
order  to  establish  his  reputation  this  way, 
he  has  secretly  sent  for  great  numbers  of 
them  out  of  other  counties,  which  he  used 
to  turn  loose  about  the  country  by  night, 
that  he  might  the  better  signalize  himself 
In  their  destruction  the  next  day.  His  hunt- 
ing horses  were  the  finest  and  best  managed 
in  all  these  parts.  His  tenants  are  still  nili 
of  the  praises  of  a  grav  stone-horse  that  un- 
happily staked  himself  several  years  since, 
and  was  buried  witli  great  solemnity  in  the 
orchard.  ,  , 

Sir  Ro^,  being  at  present  too  old  for 
fox-hunting,  to  keep  himself  in  acdon,  has 
disposed  of  his  bes^les  and  got  a  pack  of 
stop-hounds.  What  these  want  in  speed, 
he  endeavours  to  make  amends  for  by  the 
deepness  of  their  mouths  and  the  variety  of 
their  notes,  which  are  suited  in  such  a  man- 
ner to  each  other,  that  the  whole  cry  makes 
up  a  complete  concert.  He  is  so  nice  in  this 
particular,  that  a  gentleman  haying  nuuie 
nim  a  present  of  a  very  fine  hound  the  other 
day,  the  knight  returned  it  by  the  servant 
with  a  ^at  many  expresaons  of  civility; 
but  desired  him  to  tell  his  master,  that  the 
dog  he  had  sent  was  indeed  a  most  excel- 
lent bass,  but  that  at  present  he  only  wanted 
a  counter-tenor.  Could  I  believe  my  friend 
had  ever  read  Shakspeare,  I  should  cer^ 
tainly  conclude  he  had  taken  the  hint  from 
Theseus  in  the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream : 

*  Mj  iKmnd*  ue  brad  out  of  the  Spartan  kind. 
Bo  flu*d,  ao  sanded ;  and  tbeit  heads  are  hung 
With  ears  that  sweep  away  the  momina  dew. 
Crook-knee'd  and  dew-lapt  like  Tbessalfan  holla, 
Slow  in  pursoit.  hut  match'd  in  mouths  like  heUa, 
Each  under  each.    A  cry  more  tunable 
Was  never  halloo*d  to,  nor  chcerM  with  bom.** 

Sir  Roger  is  so  keen  at  this  iport  th^t  he 
has  been  out  almost  every  day  since  I  came 
down;  and  upon  the  chaplam's  offering  to 
lend  me  his  easy  pad,  I  was  prevailed  on 
yesterday  morning  to  make  one  of  the  com- 
pany. 1  was  extremely  pleased  as  we  rid 
alone,  to  observe  the  general  benevdence 
of  all  the  neighbourhood  towards  my  frioid. 
The  formen*  sons  thought  themselves 
happy  if  they  could  open  a  gate  for  the 
good  old  knignt  as  he  passed  by;  which  he 
generally  recruited  with  a  nod  or  a  smile, 
and  a  kind  inquiry  after  their  fathers  or 
uncles. 

After  we  had  rid  about  amile  from  home, 
we  came  upon  a  large  heath,  and  the  sports- 
men began  to  beat  They  had  done  so  for 
some  time,  when,  as  I  was  at  a  little  dis- 
tance from  the  rest  of  the  company*  I  saw 
a  hare  pop  out  from  a  small  tune-brake 
almost  under  my  horse's  feet  I  marked 
the  way  she  took,  which  1  endeavoured  to 
make  the  company  sensible  of  by  extending 
mf  arm;  but  to  no  purpose,  till  Sir  Roger, 
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who  knows  that  none  of  my  i  whiwi^iiiiiij^ 
motions  are  insignificant,  rode  up  to  me  ancl 
asked  me  if  puss  was  gone  that  way?  Upon 
my  answering  yesi  he  immediately  caUed  . 
in  the  dogs,  fuia  put  them  upon  the  scent 
As  they  were  going  off,  I  heard  one  of  tbe 
country-follows  muttering  to  iHscoinpanion, 
'  That  'twas  ft  wonder  they  had  not  lost  all 
their  sport,  for  want  of  the  silent  gentle* 
man's  crying,  Stde  away.' 

This,  with  my  aversion  to  leafiing  hedges, 
made  me  withdraw  to  a  rising  ground,  from 
whence  I  could  have  the  pleasure  of  the 
whole  chase,  wtthout  the  fatigae  of  keepinf^ 
in  with  Uie  hounds.  The  hare  immediateiy 
threw  them  above  a  mfle  behind  her;  but  I 
was  pleased  to  find,  that  instead  of  running 
straight  forwards,  or,  in  hunter's  lan^^age, 
•flying  the  country,'  as  I  was  afraid  she 
might  have  done,  she  wheeled  about,  asd 
describe  a  sort  of  circle  round  the  1^1» 
where  I  had  taken  my  station,  in  gocli  a 
manner  as  gave  me  a  very  distinct  view  of 
the  sport  1  could  sec  her  first  pass  by»  and 
^he  dogs  some  time  afterwards,  unravelling 
the  whole  track  she  had  made,  and  foEow- 
ing  her  through  all  her  doubles.  I  was  at 
the  same  time  delighted  in  observing  that 
deference  which  the  rest  of  the  pack  paid 
to  each  particular  hound,  according  to  t^e 
character  he  had  acquired  among  them. 
If  they  were  at  a  fault,  and  an  old  nomd  fA 
reputation  opened  but  onoe,  he  was  imme- 
diately followed  by  the  whole  ciy;  while  a 
raw  dog,  or  one  who  was  a  noted  uar,  mt^t 
have  yelped  his  heart  out  without  beuig 
taken  notice  of. 

The  hare  now,  after  having  squatted  two 
or  three  times,  and  been  put  up  again  as 
often,  came  still  nearer  to  the  place  where 
she  was  at  first  stfuted.  The  dogs  pursued 
her,  and  these  were  followed  by  uie  iolly 
knight,  who  rode  upon  a  white  gelmng» 
encompassed  by  his  tenants  and  servants, 
imd  cheering  l^s  hounds  with  all  the  gaiety 
of  five-and-twenty.  One  of  the  sportsmen 
rode  up  to  me,  and  tcdd  me  that  he  was 
sure  the  chase  was  almost  at  an  end,  be- 
cause the  old  dogs,  which  had  hitherto  Iain 
behind,  now  headed  the  pack.  The  fellow 
was  in  the  right  Our  hare  took  a  Urge 
field  just  under  us,  followed  by  the  fall  cry 
in  view.  I  jnust  confSess  the  brightness  ol 
the  weather,  the  cheerfolness  of  every  thu» 
around  me,  the  chiding  of  the  hounds,  whicb 
was  returned  upon  us  m  adouble  echo  from 
two  neighbouring  hills,  with  the  hallooing 
of  the  sportsmen,  and  the  sounding  of  the 
horn,  lifted  my  spirits  into  a  most  livdy 

Fleasure,  which  i  freely  indulged  because 
was  sure  it  was  innocent  If  I  was  under 
any  concern,  it  was  on  the  account  of  the 
poor  hare,  that  was  now  quite  spent,  and 
almost  within  the  reach  of  her  enemies; 
when  the  huntsman  getting  forward,  threw 
down  his  pole  before  the  dogs.  They  were 
now  witiim  eight  yards  of  that  game  which 
they  had  been  pursuing  for  almost  as  many 
hours;  yet  on  the  ngiud  before-mentioned 
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ikey  all  made  a«icMeA  stand,  and  though 
they  coDtiimed  opening  as  much  as  before, 
dont  not  once  attemi»t  to  pass  beyond  the 
pole.  At  the  same  time  Sir  Roger  rode  f(»^ 
ward,  and  alightmg,  took  up  the  hare  in 
his  arms;  which  he  soon  after  delivered  up 
to  one  of  his  servants  with  an  order»  if  she 
conld  be  kept  alive,  to  let  her  go  in  his  great 
(irchard;  where  it  seems  he  mis  several  of 
these  prisoners  of  war,  who  live  together  in 
a  very  comfortable  captivity.  I  was  highly 
pleased  to  see  the  discipline  of  the  pack, 
and  the  eood-natnre  or  the  knight^  who 
could  not  find  in  his  heart  tamnrder  a  crea^ 
^ire  that  had  given  him  so  much  diversion. 

As  we  were  returning  home,  I  remem- 
bered that  Monsieur  Paschal,  in  his  roost 
excellent  discourse  on  the  Misery  ^  Man, 
tells  us,  that  all  our  endeavours  after  great- 
ness proceed  from  nothing  but  a  desire  of 
being  surrounded  by  a  multitude  of  persons 
and  affairs  that  may  hinder  us  ^m  looking 
into  oorsdves,  which  is  a  view  we  cannot 
bear.  He  afterwards  goes  on  to  show  that 
our  love  of  sports  comes  from  the  same  rea- 
son, and  is  particularly  severe  upon  hunting. 
•What,*  says  he,  *  unless  it  be  to  drown 
thought,  can  make  them  throw  away  so 
muc£  time  and  pains  upon  a  silly  animal, 
which  ^ey  might  buy  cheaper  in  the  mar* 
kct?'  The  forgoing  reflection  is  certainly 
iust,  when  a  man  suffers  his  whole  mind  to 
oe  drawn  into  his  spokts,  and  altogether 
loses  himsdf  in  the  woods;  but  does  not 
affect  those  who  propose  a  for  more  lauda* 
ble  end  from  this  exercise,  I  mean  the  pre- 
servation of  health,  and  keeping  all  the 
organs  of  the  soul  in  a  ccMuiition  to  execute 
ber  orders.  Had  that  incomparable  person, 
whom  I  last  quoted,  been  a  little  more  in- 
dulgent to  himself  in  this  pcnnt,  the  world 
mi^t  probably  have  enjoined  him  much 
longer;  whereas  throu|jh  too  great  an  ap- 
plication to  his  studies  m  his  youth,  he  con- 
tracted that  ill  habit  of  body,  which,  after 
a  tedious  ^ckness,  <^med  mm  off  in  the 
fortieth  year  of  his  age;  and  the  whole  his- 
tory we  have  of  his  me  till  that  time,  is  but 
one  continued  account  of  the  behaviour  of 
a  noble  soul  strtiggling  under  innumerable 
pains  and  distempers. 

For  my  own  part,  I  intend  to  hunt  twice 
a  week  during  my  stay  with  Sir  Ro^r;  and 
shall  prescrite  the  moderate  use  of  this  ex- 
ercise to  aU  my  country  friends,  as  the  best 
kmd  of  phymc  for  mending  a  bad  constitu- 
tion, ana  preserving  a  good  one. 

I  cannot  do  this  netter,  than  in  the  fol^ 
lowing  lines  out  of  Mr.  Dryden: 

*  The  firat  ptafrietaiu  bjr  debuch  were  made; 
Rieem  kcfui,  and  SloUi  nutains  tbe  trade. 
-  By  cteM  our  )oiig4iv*d  fkthera  earn'd  their  (bod; 
7^1  Strang  the  ocrres,  and  purified  the  blood; 
Bat  we  their  was,  a  pampeTd  raee  of  men, 
Am  dwindled  down  to  threescore  yean  and  ten. 
Better  to  JkiiU  ib  fields  for  health  onbought. 
Than  1^  ttm  doctor  fbr  a  naasebtu  draughL 
The  wise  fbr  core  on  exaidse  depend: 
Qod  m&vn  mada  Ina  work  tot  man  to  BKnd.* 

X. 
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With  TQluntarjr  dreams  they  cheat  their  minda 

There  are  some  opinions  in  which  a  man 
should  stand  neuter,  without  engaging  his 
assent  to  one  side  or  the  other.  Such  a 
hovering  fohh  as- this,  which  refoses  to  set^ 
tie  upon  any  determination,  is  absdutdy 
necessary  in  a  mind  that  is  careful  to  avoid 
errors  and  prepossessions.  When  the  argu* 
ments  press  equally  on  both  ^es  in  mat- 
ters that  are  indifferent  to  us,  the  safest 
method  is  to  g^ve  up  ourselves  to  neither. 

It  is  with  this  teniper  of  mind  that  I  coo* 
sider  the  subject  of  witchcraft  When  I 
hear  the  relations  that  are  made  from  aH 
parts  of  the  world,  not  only  from  Norway 
and  Lapland,  from  the  East  and  West  m* 
dies,  but  from  every  particular  nation  in 
Europe,  I  cannot  toroear  thinking  that 
there  is  such  an  intercourse  and  commevoe 
with  evil  spirits,  as  that  whidi  we  express 
by  the  name  of  witchcraft  But  when  I 
consider  that  the  ignorant  and  credulous 
parts  of  the  world  abound  most  ia  these  re- 
lations, and  that  the  persons  among  us  who 
are  supposed  to  engase  in  such  an  infernal 
commerce,  are  people  of  a  weak  under- 
standing and  crazed  imagination,  and  at  the 
same  time  reflect  upon  the  many  imposr 
tures  and  delusioas  ot  this  nature  that  have 
been  detected  in  all  sees,  I  endeavour  to 
suspend  my  belief  till  I  hear  more  certain 
accounts  than  any  which  have  yet  come  to 
my  knowledge.  In  short,  when  I  consider 
the  question,  whether  there  are  such  per- 
sons m  the  world  as  those  we  call  witcnes^ 
my  mind  is  divided  between  the  two  opposite 
opinions,  or  rather  (to  speak  my  thoughts 
freelv)  I  believe  in  general  that  there  is, 
aiid  nas  been,  such  a  thing  as  witchcraft; 
but  at  the  same  time  can  give  no  credit  t^ 
any  particular  instance  of  it 

I  am  engaged  in  this  speculation,  by  some 
occurrences  that  I  met  with  yesterday, 
which  I  shall  give  my  reader  an  account  of 
at  large.  As  I  was  walking  with  my  friend 
Sir  Roger  by  the  side  of  one  of  his  woods, 
an  old  woman  applied  herself  to  me  for  my 
charity.  Her  dress  and  figure  put  me  in 
mind  of  the  following  description  in  Otway : 

•  In  a  dose  lane  as  I  pursued  my  Jonmey, 
l8py*d  a  wrinkled  hag,  with  ate  grown  double, 
Pidiing  dry  sticloK  and  mumbliog  to  bereelf. 
Her  eyf  s  with  scalding  rheum  were  gafl'd  and  red : 
Cold  palsy  shook  her  bead ;  her  hands  seem'd  witherM ; 
And  on  her  crooked  shoulders  hod  she  wrapt 
The  utter'd  reauiant  of  an  oM  striped  hanging. 
Which  served  to  keep  her  carcase  fVom  the  cold, 
So  there  was  nothing  of  a  piece  about  her. 
Her  lower  weeds  were  aH  o'er  coarsely  patched 
With  dirrent  coloured  rags.  Mack,  red,  white,  ydlow, 
And  seam'd  to  speak  variety  Qf  wretcbedneas.' 

As  I  was  musing  on  this  description,  and 
comparing  it  with  the  object  before  me,  the 
kniglit  told  me,  that  this  very  M  woman 
had  the  reputation  of  a  witch  all  over  the 
country,  that  her  lips  were  observed  to  be 
always  in  iiiotion,  and  that  the^  was  not  a 
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•witch  about  her  house  which  her  neigh 
hours  did  not  believe  had  carried  her  seve- 
ral hundreds  of  miles.  If  she  chanced  to 
stumble,  they  always  found  sticks  or  straws 
that  lay  in  the  iig;ure'  of  a  cross  before  her. 
It  she  made  any  mistake  at  church,  and 
cried  Amoi  in  a  wrong  place,  they  never 
fiiiled  to  conclude  that  she  was  saying  her 
prayers  backwards.  There  was  not  a  maid 
m  tne  parish  that  would  take  a  pin  of  her, 
though  she  should  cfier  a  bag  of  money  with 
it.  She  goes  by  the  name  of  Moll  White, 
and  has  made  the  country  ring  with  several 
imaginary  expl(»ts  that  are  palmed  upon 
her.  If  the  deury-maid  does  not  make  her 
butter  come  so  soon  as  she  would  have  it, 
Mon  White  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  chum. 
If  a  horse  sweats  in  the  stable,  Moll  White 
has  been  upon  his  back.  If  a  hare  maJces 
an  unexpected  escape  from  the  hounds,  the 
huntsman  curses  Mdl  White.  '  Kay,'  says 
Sir  Roger,  *  I  hav&known  the  master  of  the 
pttck,  upon  such  an  occaaon,  send  one  of 
nis  servants  to  see  if  Moll  White  had  been 
eut  that  miming.' 

This  account  raised  my  curiosity  so  far 
that  I  begged  my  friend  %r  Roger  to  go 
with  me  mto  her  hovd,  which  stood  in  a 
solitary  comer  linder  the  »de  of  the  wood. 
Upon  our  first  entering,  Sr  Roger  winked 
to  n^e,  and  pcnnted  at  something  that  stood 
behind  the  ooor,  which,' upon  looking  that 
way,  I  found  to  be  an  old  oroom-staff.  At 
the  same  time  he  whispered  me  in  the  ear 
to  take  notice  of  a  tabby  cat  that  sat  in  the 
chimney  comer,  which,  as  the  old  knight 
tdd  mcL  lay  under  as  bad  a  report  as  Moll 
White  herself;  fbr  be^des  that  Moll  is  said 
often  to  accompany  her  in  the  same  shape, 
the  cat  is  reported  to  have  spoken  twice  or 
thrice  in  her  life,  and  to  have  played  seve- 
ral pranks  above  the  ci^city  of  an  ordi- 
nary cat 

I  was  secretly  concerned  to  see  human 
nature  in  so  much  wretchedness  and  dis- 
grace, but  at  the  same  time  could  not  for- 
bear smiling  to  hear  Sir  Roger,  who  is  a 
little  pttzzlol  about  the  old  woman,  advis- 
ing her  as  a  justice  of  the  i>eace  to  avoid  all 
communication  with  the  devil,  and  never  to 
hurt  any  of  her  neighbours'  cattle.  We 
concluded  our  visit  with  a  bounty,  whldi 
was  very  acceptable. 

In  our  return  home  SirHoger  told  me, 
that  old  Moll  had  been  often  brought  be- 
fore him  for  making  children  spit  pms^  and 
^ving  maids  the  mght-mare;  and  that  the 
country  people  would  be  tossing  her  into 
a  pood  and  tiying  experiments  with  her 
every  day,  if  it  was  not  for  him  and  his 
c^iflain. 

I  nave  since  found  upon  inquiry,  that  Sir 
Roger  was  several  times  staggerer  with  the 
tepQvts  that  had  been  brought  him  concern- 
ing this  M.  woman,  and  would  frequently 
have  bound  her  over  to  the  county  sessions, 
hadoiot  his  chaplain  with  much  ado  per- 
suaded him  to  the  contrary. 

I  have  been  the  more  particular  in  this 


account,  becatisc  I  hear  there  is  scarce  a  vil^ 
la^e  in  England  that  has  not  a  Moll  White 
in  It.  When  an  old  woman  begins  to  doat, 
and  grow  chargeable  to  a  parisli,  she  is  gene- 
rally turned  into  a  witch,  and  fills  the  whole 
country  with  extravagant  fancies,  imad- 
nary  distempers,  and  terrifying  dreams.  In 
the  mean  time,  the  poor  wretch  that  is  the 
innocent  occasion  oi  so  many  evils,  begins 
to  be  frighted  at  herself,  and  *>metimes 
confesses  secret  commerces  and  fomilUiri- 
ties  that  her  imagination  forms  in  a  ddirious 
old  age.  This  frequentiy  cuts  off  charity 
from  the  greatest  objects  of  compassion, 
and  inspires  people  with  a  malevolence  to- 
wards those  poor  decrepid  parts  ai  our  spe- 
cies in  whom  human  nature  is  defaced  by 
infirmity  and  dotage.  L. 
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aUcki  in  bit  tide,  and  rankles  in  liie  heart. 

JDffitn, 

This  agreeable  seat  is  surrounded  with 
so  many  pleasing  walks,  which  are  stmck 
out  of  a  wood,  m  the  midst  of  which  the 
house  stands,  that  one  can  hardly  ever  be 
weary  q{  rambling  from  one  labynnth  of  de- 
light to  another.  To  one  used  to  live  in  u 
citjr  the  charms  of  the  country  are  so  ex- 
quisite, that  the  mind  is  lost  in  a  certain 
transport  which  raises  us  above  ordhiary 
life,  and  yet  is  not  strong  enough  to  be  in- 
consistent with  tranquillitjr.  This  state  of 
mind  was  I  in,  ravished  with  the  murmur 
of  waters,  the  whisper  of  breezes,  the  sing- 
ing of  birds;  and  whether  I  looked  up  to 
the  heavens,  down  on  the  earth,  or  turned 
to  the  prospects  around  me,  still  struck 
with  new  sense  of  pleasure;  when  I  found 
by  the  voice  of  my  frioid,  who  walked  by 
me,  that  we  had  insensibly  strolled  into  the 
grove  sacred  to  the  widow.  'This  woman,* 
says  he,  *  is  of  all  others  the  most  unintelU- 
gible;  she  either  designs  to  marry,  or  she 
does  not.  What  is  the  most  perplexing  of 
all  is,  that  she  does  not  either  say  to  her 
lovers  she  has  any  resolution  against  Uiat 
condititti  of  life  in  guieral,  or  that  she  ba- 
nishes them;  but,  conscious  of  her  own 
merit,  she  permits  their  addresses,  without 
fear  ctf  any  ill  consequence,  or  want  of  re- 
spect, from  their  rage  or  despair.  She  has 
that  in  her  aspect,  against  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  offerid.  A  man  whose  Uioughts 
are  constantlv  bent  upon  so  agreeable  an 
object,  must  oe  excused  if  the  ordinary  oc- 
currences in  conversation  are  below  his 
attention.  I  call  her  indeed  perverse,  but, 
alas!  why  do  I  call  her  so?  Because  her 
superior  merit  is  such,  that  I  cannot  a]>- 
proach  her  without  awe,  that  my  heart  is 
checked  by  too  much  esteem:  I  am  angry 
that  her  charms  are  not  more  accessible* 
that  I  am  more  inclined  to  worship  than 
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isdntfe  hcT.  How  't)ften  have  I  wished  her 
unhappy,  that  I  might  have  an  opportunity 
of  serving  her?  and  how  often  troubled  in 
that  very  imagination,  at  giving  her  the 
pain  of  being  obliged?  Wdl,  I  have  led  a 
miserable  life  in  secret  upon  her  account; 
but  fancy  she  would  have  condescended  to 
have  some  regard  for  me,  if  it  had  not  been 
for  that  watchful  anhnal  her  confidant 

•Of  al!  persons  under  the  sun,  *  (continued 
he,  calling  me  by  name,)  *be  sure  to  set  a 
mariL  upon  confidants:  they  are  of  all  peo- 
ple the  niost  impertinent,  ^^^at  is  most 
pleasant  to  observe  in  them,  is,  that  they 
assume  to  themselves  the  merit  of  the  per- 
sons whom  they  have  in  their  custody. 
Orestina  is  a  great  fortune,  and  in  wonder- 
ful danger  of  surprises,  therefore  fiiU  of 
suspicions  of  the  least  indifferent  thing, 
particularly  careful  of  new  acoudntance, 
and  of  growing  too  familiar  with  the  old. 
Themirta,  her  favourite  woman,  is  every 
whit  as  careful  of  whom  she  speaks  to,  and 
what  she  says.  I^ct  the  ward  be  a  b«iuty, 
her  confidant  shall  treat  you  with  an  air  of 
distance;  let  her  be  a  fortune,  and  she  as- 
sumes the  suspicious  behaviour  of  her  friend 
and  patroness.  Thus  it  is  that  verv  many 
of  our  unmarried  women  of  distinction  are 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  married,  except 
the  coonderation  of  different  sexes.  They 
are  directiy  under  the  conduct  of  their  whis- 
perer; and  think  they  are  in  a  state  of  free- 
dom, while  they  can  prate  with  one  of  these 
attendants  of  all  men  in  general,  and  still 
avoid  the  man  they  most  like.  You  do  not 
see  one  heiress  in  a  hundred  whose  fate 
does  not  turn  upon  this  circumstance  of 
choodng  a  confidant  Thus  it  is  that  the 
lady  is  addressed  to,  presented  and  flattered, 
only  by  proxy,  in  her  woman.  In  my  case, 

how  is  it  possible  that .  *  Sir  Rogei*  was 

proceeding  in  his  harangue,  when  we  heard 
the  voice  of  one  speaking  very  importu- 
nately, and  repeating  these  words,  'What, 
iwt  one  smile!  We  followed  the  sound  till 
we  came  close  to  a  thicket,  on  the  other  side 
of  which  we  saw  a  young  woman  sitting  as 
it  were  in  a  personated  sullenness  just  over 
a  transparent  fountain.  Opposite  to  her 
stood  Mr.  William,  Sir  Roger's  master  of 
the  game.  The  knight  whispered  me, 
•Hi^  tliese  are  lovers.'  The  huntsman 
looking  eamestiy  at  the  shadow  of  the  young 
maiden  in  the  stream,  *  Oh  thou  dear  pic- 
ture, if  thou  couldst  remain  there  in  the  ab- 
sence of  tiiat  fEur  creature  whom  you  repre- 
sent in  the  water,  how  wiUinglv  could  I 
stand  here  satisfied  for  ever,  witnout  trou- 
bling my  dear  Betty  herself  with  any  men- 
tion of  her  unfortunate  William,  whom  she 
Is  angry  wiUi!  But,  alas!  when  she  pleases 
to  be  gjone,  thou  wilt  also  vanish  Yet 

let  me  talk  to  thee  while  thou  dost  stay. 
Tell  my  dearest  Brtty  thou  dost  not  more 
depend  upon  her,  than  does  her  William: 
her.  absence  will  make  away  with  me  as 
well  as  thee.  K  she  offers  to  remove  thee, 
I  win  jump  into  these  waves  to  lay  hold  on 


thee;  herselft  her  own  dear  person,  I  must 
never  embrace  again.^-StiU  do  you  hear 
me  without  one  smile— It  is  tCo  much  to 
bear.' — He  had  no  sooner  spoke  these 
words,  but  he  made  an  offer  of  throwing 
himself  into  the  water;  at  which  his  mis- 
tress started  up,  and  at  the  next  instant 
he  jumped  across  the  fountain,  and  met  her 
in  an  embrace.  She,  half  recovering  from 
her  fright,  said  in  the  most  charming  voice 
imaginable,  and  with  a  tone  of  complaint, 
*I  thought  ihow  well  jrou  would  drown 
yourself.  No,  no,  you  will  not  drown  your- 
self till  you  have  taken  your  leave  of  busan 
Holiday.'  The  huntsman,  with  a  tender- 
ness that  spoke  the  most  passionate  love, 
and  with  his  cheek  close  to  hers,  whispered 
the  softest  vows  of  fidelity  in  her  ear,  and 
cried,  *Do  not,  my  dear,  believe  a  word 
Kate  Willow  says;  she  is  spiteful,  and 
makes  stories,  because  she  loves  to  hear 
me  talk  to  herself  for  your  sake.'— .'Look 
you  there,'  quoth  Sir  Roger,  *do  you  see 
there,  all  mischief  comes  from  confidants! 
But  let  us  not  interrupt  them;  the  maid  is 
honest,  and  the  man  dares  not  be  otherwise, 
for  he  knows  I  loved  her  father:  I  will  inr 
terpose  in  this  matter,  and  hasten  the  wed- 
ding. Kate  WOlow  is  a  witty  mischievous 
wench  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  was  a 
beauty;  and  makes  me  hope  I  shall  sec  the 
perverse  widow  in  her  condition.  She  was 
so  flippant  with  her  answers  to  all  the  ho- 
nest fellows  that  came  near  her,  and  so  very 
vain  of  her  beauty,  that  she  has  valued  her- 
self upon  her  charms  till  they  are  ceased. 
She  therefore  now  makes  it  her  budness  to 
prevent  other  young  women  from  being- 
more  discreet  than  she  was  herself:  how- 
ever, the  saucy  thing  said,  the  other  day, 
well  enough,  **  Sir  Roger  and  I  must  make 
a  match,  for  we  are  both  despised  by  those 
we  loved. "  The  hussy  has  a  great  deal  of 
power  wherever  she  comes,  and  has  her 
share  of  cunning. 

'However,  when  I  reflect  upon  this 
woman,  I  do  not  know  whether  in  the  main 
I  am  the  worse  for  having  loved  her;  when- 
ever she  is  recalled  to  my  imagination  my 
youth  returns,  and  I  feel  a  forgj)tten  warmtn 
m  my  veins.  This  affliction  in  \ny  life  has 
streaked  all  my  conduct  with  a  softness,  of 
which  I  should  otherwise  have  been  inca- 
pable. It  is  owing,  perhaps,  to  this  dear 
image  in  my  heart  that  I  am  apt  to  relent, 
that  I  easily  forgive,  and  that  many  desira- 
ble things  are  grown  into  my  temper,  which 
I  should  not  have  arrived  at  by  tetter  mo- 
tives than  the  thought  of  being  one  day 
hers.  I  am  pretty  well  satisfied  such  a 
passion  as  I  have  had  is  never  weU  cured; 
and  between  you  and  me,  I  am  often  apt  to 
imji^e  it  has  had  some  whimsical  dBTect 
upon  my  brain;  for  I  frequentiy  find  that  in 
my  most  serious  discourse  I  let  fall  some 
comical  familiarity  oi  speech  or  odd  phrase 
that  makes  the  con^pany  laugh.  Hoover, 
I  cannot  but  allow  she  is  a  most  excellent 
woman.    When  she  is  in  the  country,  I 
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warrant  she  does  not  run  into  dairies,  bat 
reads  upon  the  nature  of  plants;  she  has  a 
^ass  bee-hive»  and  comes  into  the  garden 
out  of  books  to  see  them  work,  and  c^serve 
the  policies  of  their  commonwealth.  She 
understands  every  thing.  I  would  give  ten 
pounds  to  hear  her  argue  with  my  fric^ 
Sir  Andrew  Freeport  about  trade.  No, 
no,  for  all  she  looks  so  iraiocent,  as  it  were, 
take  my  word  for  it  she  is  no  focd.'      T. 


Na  119.]     Tuemiay,  July  17,  1711. 

Urbem  qaam  dicaat  Bonim,  Meliboe,  paUvi 

Btuttiif  ego  tank  nottne  fimilem — 

nrg.  Ed.  L  W. 
The  dtT  men  eaU  Rons,  mMUMbl  clown, 
I  Umifk  reMiBbled  UiUour  httaUe  town. 

ITcrton. 

Thb  first  and  most  obvious  reflections 
which  arise  in  a  man  who  changes  the  city 
lor  the  country,  are  upon  the  different  man- 
ners of  the  people  whom  he  meets  with  in 
those  two  different  scenes  of  life.  By  man- 
ners I  do  not  mean  morals,  but  behaviour 
and  good-breeding,  as  they  show  them 
selves  in  the  town  and  in  the  country. 

And  here,  in  the  first  place,  I  must  ob- 
serve a  very  great  revohition  that  has 
liappened  in  this  article  of  good-breeding. 
Several  obli^gdeferoices,  condescensions, 
and  submissions,  with  many  outward  forms 
and  ceremonies  that  accompany  them,  were 
first  of  aU  broueht  up  among  the  politer 
p|furt  of  mankind,  who  lived  m  courts  and 
tuties,  and  distinguished  themselves  from 
the  rustic  part  of  the  species  (who  on  all 
occasions  acted  bluntly  and  naturally)  by 
such  a  mutual  complaisance  and  intercourse 
of  civilities.  These  forms  of  conversation 
by  degrees  multij^ed  and  grew  trouble- 
some; the  modish  wcnrld  found  too  great  a 
constraint  in  them,  and  have  therefore 
thrown  most  of  them  aside.  Conversation, 
like  the  Romish  religion,  was  so  encum- 
bered with  show  and  ceremony,  that  it 
stood  in  need  of  a  reformation  to  retrench 
its  superfluities,  and  restore  it  to  its  natural 
«ood  sense  and  beautv.  At  present  there- 
fore an  unconstrained  carriage,  and  a  cer^ 
tain  openness  of  behaviour,  are  the  height 
of  good-breedrng.  The  fashionable  world  is 
grown  free  and  easy;  our  manners  sit  more 
loose  upon  us.  Nothing  is  so  modish  as  an 
agreeable  negligence.  In  a  word,  good- 
breeding  shows  itself  most,  where  to  an 
ordinary  eye  it  appears  the  least 

If  after  this  we  look  on  the  people  of 
mode  in  the  country,  we  find  in  them  the 
^oanners  of  tiie  last  age.  They  have  no 
sooner  fetched  themselves  up  to  the  fashions 
<£  the  p<^te  woiid«  but  the  town  has  drop- 
ped them,  and  are  nearer  to  the  first  state 
of  natnre  than  to  those  refinements  which 
fonnerlv  reigned  in  the  court,  and  sdll  pre- 
vail in  the  country.  One  may  now  know  a 
man  that  never  conversed  in  the  world,  by 
his  excess  of  good-breecBng;  A  polite  coun- 
try 'squife  ahdl  make  you  as  many  bows  in 


half  an  hour,  as  would  serve  a  courtier  for 
a  week.  There  is  infinitely  more  to  do 
about  place  and  precedency  in  a  meetine 
of  justices'  wives,  than  in  an  assembly  « 
duchesses. 

This  niral  politeness  is  very  troublesome 
to  a  man  of  my  temper,  who  generally  take 
the  chair  that  is  next  me,  and  walk  nrst  or 
last,  in  the  front  or  in  the  rear,  as  chance 
directs.  I  have  known  my  friend  Sir  Ro- 
ger's dinner  almost  cold  before  Uie  company 
could  adjust  the  ceremonial,  and  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  ^t  down:  and  have  heartily 
pitied  my  old  friend,  when  I  have  seen  him 
{breed  to  pick  and  cull  his  guests  as  they 
sat  at  the  several  parts  of  his  table,  that  be 
might  drink  their  healths  according  to  their 
reflective  ranks  and  oualities.  Honest  Will 
Wimble,  who  I  should  have  thought  had 
been  altogether  uninfected  with  ceremony, 
^ves  me  abundance  of  trouble  in  this  par- 
ticular. Though  he  has  been  fishing  all  the 
morning,  he  will  not  help  himself  at  dinner 
until  I  am  served.  When  we  are  going  out 
of  the  hall,  he  runs  behind  me;  and  last 
night,  as  we  were  walking  in  the  fields, 
stopped  short  at  a  stile  until  I  came  up  to 
it,  and  upon  my  making  a}jns  to  him  to  get 
over,  told  me  with  a  senous  smile^  that 
sure  I  beilieved  they  had  no  manners  m  the 
country. 

There  has  happened  another  revolutioa 
in  the  point  of  good-breeding,  which  relates 
to  the  conversati<m  among  men  of  mode, 
and  which  I  cannot  but  look  upon  as  very 
extraordinary.  It  was  certainly  one  of  the 
first  distinctions  of  a  well-bred  man  to  ex- 
press every  thine  that  had  the  most  remote 
appearance  of  being  obscene,  in  modest 
terms  and  distant  phrases;  whilst  the  clown 
who  had  no  such  delicacy  of  ccmception  and 
expression,  clothed  his  ideas  in  those  plain, 
homely  terms  that  are  the  most  obvious 
and  naturaL  This  kind  of  good-manners 
was  perhaps  carried  to  an  excess,  so  as  to 
make  conversation  too  stiff,  formal,  and 
precise:  for  which  reason,  (as  hypocrisy  in 
one  age  is  generally  succeeded  by  atheism 
in  another,}  conversation  is  in  a  great  mea- 
sure relapsed  into  the  first  extreme;  so 
that  at  present  several  of  our  men  of  the 
town,  and  particularly  those  who  have  been 
polished  in  France,  make^  use  of  the  most 
coarse  uncivilized  words  in  our  language, 
and  utter  themselves  often  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  a  clown  would  blush  to  hear. 

This  infamous  jnece  of  good-breeding, 
which  r^ns  among  the  coxcombs  of  the 
town,  has  not  yet  made  its  way  into  the 
country;  and  as  it  is  impos^ble  for  such:  an 
irraticmal  way  of  conversation  to  last  long 
amon^  a  people  that  make  any  profession 
of  religion,  or  show  of  modesty,  if  the  coun- 
try gentiemen  get  intp  it,  they  will  certainly 
be  left  in  the  lurch.  Their  good-breeding 
will  come  too  late  to  them,  and  they  wiQ 
be  thought  a  parcel  of  lewd  clowns,  while 
they  fancy  themselves  talking  together  like 
men  of  wit  and  pleasure. 
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As  tiie  two  points  of  g;ood-breedii%  which 
I  have  Mtherto  innsted  upon,  regard  be- 
harioor  and  conversation,  there  is  a  third 
which  turns  upon  dress.  In  this  too  the 
countrf  are  very  much  behind-hand.  The 
rural  beaux  are  not  yet  got  out  of  the  fashion 
that  torft  place  at  the  time  of  the  revolu- 
tion, but  ride  about  the  country  in  red  coats 
and  laced  hats,  while  the  women  in  many 
parts  are  still  trying  to  outvie  one  another 
in  the  hei^t  of  their  head-dresses. 

B^t  a  fnend  of  mine,  who  is  now  upon  the 
western  circuit,  having  promised  to  give 
me  an  account  of  thp  several  modes  and 
fashions  that  prevail  m  the  different  parts 
of  the  nation  through  which  he  passes,  I 
shall  defer  the  enlarging  upon  this  last 
topic  till  I  have  received  a  letter  from  him, 
which  I  expect  every  post '  L. 


Na  120.]    Wednesday,  July  18,  ini. 

EqoMem  erado,  quia  sit  divinitut  illit 

lafeoimB Firg.  Oeorg.  i.  451. 

I  deem  their  bfemsts  inspired 
Witlift  divine  Mgadty. 

Mt  friend  Sir  Roger  is  very  often  merry 
with  me  upon  my  passing  so  much  of  my 
time  among  bis  potutry.  He  has  caught  me 
twice  or  thrice  looking  after  a  bird's-nest, 
and  several  times  sitting  an  hour  or  two 
together  near  a  hen  and  chickens.  He  tells 
me  he  believes  I  am  personally  acquainted 
with  every  fowl  about  his  honse;  calls  such 
a  particular  cock  my  favourite;  and  fre- 
quently complains  that  his  ducks  and  reese 
have  more  of  my  company  than  himself 

I  mmst  confess  I  am  infinitely  delighted 
with  thoee  speculations  of  nature  which  are 
to  be  made  in  a  country-life;  and  as  my 
readine  has  very  much  lain  among  books  <m 
oatural  history,  I  cannot  forbear  recollect- 
ing upon  tlus  occa^on  the  several  remarks 
which  I  have  met  with  in  authors,  and 
comparing  them  with  what  falls  under  mj 
own  observation:  the  arguments  for  Provi- 
dence drawn  from  the  natural  history  of 
animals  being  in  my  opinion  demonstrative. 

The  make  of  every  kind  of  animal  is  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  every  other  kind:  and 
yet  there  is  not  the  least  turn  in  the  muscles 
or  twist  in  the  fibres  of  any  one,  which  does 
not  render  them  more  proper  for  that  par- 
tioalar  animal's  way  of  life  than  any  other 
cast  or  texture  of  them  would  have  been. 

The  most  violent  appetites  in  all  crea- 
tures are  lust  and  hunger.  The  first  is  a 
perpetual  call  upon  them  to  propagate  their 
kind;  the  latter  to  preserve  them^ves. 

It  is  astonishing  to  consider  the  different 
degrees  of  care  that  descend  from  the  parent 
to  the  yoang,  so  &r  as  is  absolutely  neces- 
saiy  for  the  leaving  a  ix)8terity.  Some  crea- 
tures cast  their  eggs  as  chance  directs  them, 
and  think  of  them  no  farther;  as  insects  and 
several  kinds  of  fish.  Others,  of  a  nicer 
frame,  find  out  proper  beds  to  deposit  them 
in«  and  there  leave  them;  as  the  seipent. 


the  Qrocodil^  and  ostrich:  others  hatch 
their  eggs,  and  tend  the  birth  until  it  is  able 
to  shift  for  itself. 

What  can  we  call  the  principle  which 
directs  every  diflferent  kind  of  bird  to  ob- 
serve a  particular  plan  in  the  structure  of 
its  nest,  and  directs  all  the  same  species  to 
work  after  the  same  model?  It  cannot  be^ 
imitation;  fnir  though  you  hatch  a  crow  un- 
der a  hen,  and  never  let  it  see  any  of  the 
works  of  its  own  kind,  the  nest  it  makes 
shall  be  the  same,  to  the  laying  of  a  stick, 
with  all  the  other  nests  of  the  same  species. 
It  cannot  be  reason;  for  were  animals  en- 
dowed with  it,  to  as  great  a  degree  as  roan, 
their  buildings  wouldoe  as  different  as  ours, 
according  to  the  different  conveniences  that 
they  would  propose  to  themselves. 

Is  it  not  remarkable  that  the  same  tem- 
per of  weather,  which  raises  this  genial 
warmth  in  aninuds,  should  cover  the  trees 
with  leaves,  and  the  fields  with  grass,  for 
their  security  and  concealment,  and  pro- 
duce such  infinite  swarms  of  insects  for  the 
support  and  sustenance  of  their  respective 
broods? 

Is  it  not  wonderful  that  the  love  of  the 
patent  should  be  so  violent  while  it  lasts^ 
and  that  it  should  last  no  longer  than  is  ne- 
cessary for  the  preservation  of  the  young? 

The  vidence  of  this  natural  love  is  ex- 
emplified by  a  very  barbarous  experiment; 
which  I  shall  quote  at  leneth,  as  I  find  it  in 
an  excellent  author,  and  nope  my  reader?^ 
will  pardon  the  mentioning  such  an  instance 
of  cruelty,  because  there  is  nothing  can  so 
effectually  show  the  strength  of  that  princi- 
ple in  animals  of  which  I  am  here  speaking. 

'  A  person  who  was  well  skillea  in  dis- 
section opened  a  bitch,  and  as  she  lay  in  the 
most  exquisite  tortures,  offered  her  one  of 
her  young  puppies,  which  she  immediately 
fdl  a  licking:  and  for  the  time  seemed  in- 
sensible of  her  own  j>£un.  On  the  removal 
she  kept  her  eyes  nxed  on  it,  and  began  a 
wailing  sort  of  cry,  which  seemed  ratfierto 
proceed  from  the  loss  of  her  young  one, 
than  the  sense  of  her  own  torments.* 

But  notwithstanding  this  natural  love  in 
brutes  is  much  more  violent  and  intense 
than  in  rational  creatures.  Providence  has 
taken  care  that  it  should  be  no  longer  trou- 
blesome to  the  parent  than  it  is  uscml  to  the 
young;  for  so  soon  as  the  wants  of  the  latter 
cease,  the  mother  withdraws  her  fondness, 
and  leaves  them  to  provide  for  themselves; 
and  what  is  a  very  remarkable  circum- 
stance in  this  part  of  instinct,  we  find  that 
the  love  of  the  parent  may  be  lengthened 
out  beyond  its  usual  time,  if  the  preserva- 
tion of^the  species  requires  it:  as  we  may 
see  in  birds  that  drive  away  their  young  as 
soon  as  they  are  able  to  get  their  livelihood^ 
but  continue  to  feed  them  if  they  are  tied  to 
the  nest,  or  confined  within  a  cage,  or  by 
any  other  means  appear  to  be  out  of  a  con- 
dition of  supplying  tneir  own  necesaties. 

This  natural  love  is  not  observed  in  ani- 
mals to  ascend  from  the  young  to  the  parent^ 
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which  U  not  at  aU  necesBaiy  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  specie^j  nor  indeed  in  rea- 
sonable creatures  does  it  rise  in  any  propor- 
tion, as  it  spreads  itself  downward;  tor  in  all 
famihr  affection,  we  find  protection  granted 
and  favours  bestowed,  are  g;reater  motives 
to  love  and  tenderness,  than  safety,  benefits, 
ot"  life  received. 

One  would  wonder  to  hear  sceptical  men 
^sputing  fen*  the  reason  of  ammals,  and 
telUng  us  it  is  only  our  pride  and  prejudices 
that  will  not  allow  them  the  use  of  that 
faculty. 

Reason  shows  itself  in  all  occurrences  of 
life;  whereas  the  brute  makes  no  discovery 
of  such  a  talent,  but  in  what  immediately 
regards  his  own  preservation  or  the  con- 
tinuance of  his  species.  Animals  in  thdr 
generations  are  wiser  than  the  sons  of  men; 
but  their  wisdom  is  confined  to  a  few  par- 
ticulars, and  lies  in  a  very  narrow  compass. 
Take  a  brute  out  of  his  instinct,  and  ^ou 
find  him  wholly  deprived  of  understandmg. 
To  use  an  instance  that  comes  often  under 
observation. 

With  what  caution  does  the  hen  pro^de 
herself  a  nest  in  places  unfrequented*  and 
free  from  noise  and  disturbance!  When 
she  has  laid  her  em  in  such  a  manner 
that  she  can  cover  them,  what  care  does 
she  take  in  turning  them  frequently  that 
all  parts  may  partake  of  the  vital  ¥rarmth! 
When  she  leaves  them,  to  provide  for  her 
necessary  sustenance,  how  punctually  does 
she  return  before  tiiey  have  time  to  cod, 
and  become  incapable  of  producing  an  anif- 
mal !  In  the  summer  you  see  her  giving  her- 
self greater  freedoms,  and  quitting  her  care 
for  above  two  hours  together;  but  in  win- 
ter, when  the  rigour  of  the  season  would 
chill  the  principles  of  life,  and  destroy  the 
young  one,  she  erows  more  assiduous  in  her 
attendance,  ana  stavs  away  but  half  the 
time.  When  the  birth  approaches,  with 
how  much  nicety  and  attention  does  she 
help  the  chick  to  break  its  prison!  not  to 
take  notice  of  her  covering  it  from  the  in- 
juries of  the  weather,  providing  it  proper 
nourishment,  and  teachine  it  to  help  itself: 
nor  to  mention  her  forsaking  the  nest,  it 
after  the  usual  time  of  reckoning  the  young 
one  does  not  make  its  appearance.  A 
chymical  operation  could  not  be  follow^ 
with  greater  art  or  diligence  than  is  seen 
in  the  hatching  of  a  chick;  though  there  are 
many  other  birds  that  show  an  infinitely 
greater  sagacity  in  all  the  forementioned 
particulars. 

But  at  the  same  time  the  hen,  that  has 
all  this  seeming  ingenuity  (which  is  indeed 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  propagation 
of  the  species,)  considered  in  other  re- 
spects, is  without  the  least  glimmering  of 
thought  or  common  sense.  She  mistakes 
a  piece  of  chalk  for  an  egg,  and  sits  upon 
it  m  the  same  manner.  She  is  insensible 
of  any  increase  or  diminution  in  the  num- 
ber of  those  she  lays.  She  does  not  distin- 
guish between  her  own  and  those  of  an- 


other species;  and  when  the  biTthappeam 
of  never  so  different  a  bird,  will  diensh  it 
for  her  own.  In  all  these  circumstances, 
which  do  not  carry  an  immediate  regard  to 
the  subsistence  of^  herself  or  her  species, 
she  is  a  very  idiot. 

There  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  any  thing 
more  mysterious  in  naUire  than  this  in- 
stinct in  animals,  which  thus  rises  above 
reason  and  falls  infinitely  short  of  it.  It 
cannot  be  accounted  for  by  any  properties 
in  matter,  and  at  the  same  time  works 
after  so  odd  a  manner,  that  one  cannot  think 
it  the  faculty  of  an  intellectual  being.  For 
m)r  own  part,  I  look  upon  it  as  upon  the 
principle  of  gravitation  in  bodies,  which  is 
not  to  oe  explained  by  any  known  qualities 
inherent  in  Uie  bodies  themselves,  nor  frona 
the  laws  of  mechanism,  but,  according  to 
the  best  notions  of  the  greatest  philoso- 
phers, is  an  immediate  impression  from  the 
nrst  mover,  and  the  divine  energy  actinjg; 
in  the  creatures.  L. 
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As  I  was  walking  this  morning  in  tbe 
great  yard  that  belongs  to  rov  fiend's 
country-house,  I  was  wonderfully  pleased 
to  see  the  (!U£^rent  workings  of  instinct  in  a 
hen  follow^  by  a  brood  of  ducks.  The 
young  spon  the  sight  of  a  pond,  immedi- 
ately ran  into  it;  while  the  step-mother» 
with  all  imaginable  anxiety,  hovered  about 
the  borders  of  it,  to  call  them  out  of  an 
element  that  appeared  to  her  so  dangerous 
and  destructive.  As  the  different  prmdi^e 
which  acted  in  these  different  animals  can- 
not be  termed  reason,  so,  when  we  call  it 
Instinct,  we  mean  somethine  we  have  no 
knowledge  cL  To  me,  as  I  hinted  in  my 
last  paper,  it  seems  the  immediate  direc- 
tion of  Providence,  and  such  an  operation 
of  the  supreme  Bcang,  as  that  whicn  deter- 
mines all  the  portions  of  matter  to  their 
proper  centres.  A  modem  philosopher, 
quoted  bv  Monsieur  Bayle  in  his  learned 
Dissertation  on  the  Souls  of  Brutes,  delivers 
the  same  opinion,  though  in  a  bolder  form 
of  words,  where  he  says,  DeuM  eat  anima 
brutonunit^^  *  God  himself  is  the  soul  of 
brutes.'  Who  can  tell  what  to  call  that 
seeming  sagacity  in  animals,  which  directs 
them  to  such  food  as  is  proper  for  them, 
and  makes  them  naturally  avcnd  whatever 
is  noxious  or  unwholesome?  Tnlly  has  ob- 
served that  a  Uunb  no  sooner  fsdls  from  its 
mother,  but  immediately  and  of  its  own 
accord  it  applies  itself  to  the  teat.  Dam- 
pier,  in  his  Travels,  tells  us^  that  when 
seamen  are  thrown  upon  any  of  the  un- 
knoMm  coasts  of  Amenca,  they  never  ven- 
ture upon  the  fruit  of  any  tree,  how  tempt- 
ing soever  it  may  appear,  unless  they  ol>- 
serve  that  it  is  marked  with  the  pecking 
of  birds;  but  £ei11  on  without  any  fear  or 
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apptehenaen  where  the  birds  have  been 
before  them. 

But  notwithstaxidii^  animals  have  no- 
tliing  Hke  the  use  of  reason,  we  find  in 
them  all -the  lower  parts  of  our  nature,  the 
passions  and  senses,  in  their  greatest 
strength  and  perfection.  And  here  it  is 
irof^  our  observatioiij  that  all  beasts  and 
Inrds  of  prey  are  wcnderfblly  subject  to 
anger,  nralice,  revenge  and  all  the  other 
▼Mcnt  passions  that  may  animate  them  in 
aeaich  of  their  prc^r  rood;  as  those  that 
are  Incapable  of  defending  themselves,  or 
annoying  others,  or  whose  safety  lies  chiefly 
in  theit  fikht,  are  suspicious,  fearful,  and 
apprehensive  of  every  thing  they  see  or 
liear:  whilat  others  that  are  of  assistance 
and  use  to  man,  have  their  natures  softened 
irith  something  mild  and  tractable,  and  by 
that  means  are  qualified  for  a  domestic  life. 
In  tius  case  the  passions  generally  corres- 
pond with  the  make  of  t^  body.  We  do 
not  find  the  fury  of  a  lion  in  so  weak  and 
defenceless  an  animal  as  a  lamb;  nor  the 
meduiess  <^  a  lamb  in  a  creature  so  armed 
lor  battle  and  assault  as  the  lion.  In  the 
same  manner,  we  find  that  particular  ani- 
mals have  a  more  or  less  exquisite  diiarp- 
neas  and  sagacity  in  those  particular  senses 
which  moat  turn  to  their  advantage,  and 
in  which  their  safety  and  welfare  is  the 
most  concerned. 

Nor  must  we  here  omit  that  great  variety 
of  arms  with  which  nature  has  difTcrentlv 
fiartified  the  bodies  of  several  kinds  of  am- 
mals,  such  as  claws,  hooi^  horns,  teeth, 
and  tusk^  a  t^l,  a  sting,  a  trunk,  ora  pro- 
boscis. 4t  is  likewise  ol»erved  by  natural- 
ists, that  it  must  be  some  hidden  principle, 
disdnct  from  what  we  call  reason,  which 
Instructs  animals  in  the  use  of  these  thdr 
arms,  and  teaches  them  to  manage  them  to 
the  best  advantage;  because  they  naturally 
defend  themselves  with  that  part  in  which 
their  stren^  lies,  before' the  weapon  be 
fiormed  in  it;  as  is  remarkable  in  lambs, 
which,  though  they  are  bred  within  doors, 
and  never  saw  the  actions  of  their  own 
8i>ecies,  push  at  those  who  approach  them 
with  their  foreheads,  before  the  first  bud- 
ding of  a  horn  appears. 

I  shall  add  to  these  general  observations 
an  tmtance,  which  Mr.  Locke  has  given  us, 
<£  Providence  even  in  the  imperfections  of 
a  creature  which  seems  the  meanest  and 
the  most  despicable  in  the  whole  animal 
wcfrid-     *We  may,'  says  he,  'from  the 
make  of  an  oyster  or  cockle,  conclude  that 
H  has  not  so  many  nor  so  quick  senses  as  a 
man,  or  several  other  animals;  nor  if  it 
had,  would  it,  in  that  state  and  incapacity 
of  transferring;  itself  from  one  place  to  an- 
otber»  be  bettered  by  them.    What  good 
would  sight  and  hearing  do  to  a  creature, 
that  cannot  move  itself  to  or  from  the  ob- 
ject, wherein  at  a  distance  it  perceives 
good  or  evil?  And  would  not  quickness  of 
seasatioD  be  an  inconvenience  to  an  animal 
that  must  be  still  where  chance  has  once 
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placed  it»  and  there  receive  the  ■  afflux  of 
colder  or  warmer,  0lean  or  foul  water,  as 
it  happens  to  come  to  it?' 

I  shall  add  to  this  instance  out  of  Mr. 
LfOcke  another  out  of  the  learned  Dr.  More, 
who  cites  it  frc»n  Cardan,  in  rdation  to  an- 
other aniBMd  which  Providence  has  le&  de- 
fective, but  at  the  same  time  has  shown  its 
wisdom  in  the  formation  of  that  or»ui  in 
which  it  seems  chiefly  to  have  ruled. 
*  What  is  more  obvious  and  ordinary  than 
a  mole?  and  )[et  what  more  palp^le  argu- 
ment of  Providence  than  she?  The  mem- 
bers of  her  body  are  so  exactly  fitted  to  her 
nature  and  manner  of  life:  for  her  dwelliqg 
being  under  grouud,  where  nothing  is  to  be 
seen,  nature  has  so  obscurely  fitted  her 
with  eyes,  that  naturalists  can  scarce  agree 
whether  she  have  any  ng^ht  at  all,  or  na 
But  for  amends,  what  she  is  capable  of  for 
her  defence  and^aming  of  danger,  she  has 
very  eminently  conferred  upon  her;  for  she 
is  exceeding  quick  of  heanng.  And  then 
her  short  tail  and  short  legs,  but  broad 
fore-feet  armed  with  sharp  claws;  we  sec 
by  the  event  to  what  purpose  they  are,  she 
so  swiftly  working  herself  under  ground, 
and  malung  her  way  sofkst  in  the  earth,  as 
they  that  behold  it  cannot  but  admi|^  it. 
Her  legs  therefore  are  short,  that  she  need^ 
dig  no  nFiore  than  will  serve  the  mere  thick- 
ness of  her  body;  and  her  fore-feet  are 
broad,  that  she  may  scoop  away  much 
earth  at  a  time;  and  little  or  no  t£dl  she  has, 
because  she  courses  it  not  upon  the  ground 
like  the  rat  or  mouse,  of  whose  kindred  she 
is;  but  lives  under  the  earth,  and  is  fain  to 
dig  herself  a  dwelling  there.  And  she 
making  her  way  through  so  thick  ^an  ele- 
ment, which  will  not  yield  easily  as  the  air 
or  the  water,  it  had  been  dangerous  to  have 
drawn  so  l<mg  a  train  behind  hei*;  for  her 
enemy  might  fall  upon  her  rear,  and  fetch 
her  out  before  she  had  completed  or  got 
full  possession  of  her  works?' 

I  cannot  forbear  mentioning  Mr.  Boyle's 
remark  upon  this  last  creature,  who  I  re- 
member somewhere  in  his  works  observes, 
that  though  the  mcle  be  not  totally  blind 
(as  it  is  commonly  thought)  she  has  not 
sight  enough  to  distinguish  particular  ob- 
jects. Her  eye  is  said  to  have  but  one  hu- 
mour in  it,  which  is  supposed  to  give  her 
the  idea  of  light,  but  of  nothing  else,  and 
is  so  formed  that  this  idea  is  probably  pain- 
ful to  the  animal.  Whenever  she  comes 
up  into  broad  day  she  mi^t  be  in  dan- 
ger of  being  taken,  unless  she  were  thus 
affected  by  a  light  striking  upon  her  eye, 
and  immediately  warning  her  to  bury  her- 
self in  her  proper  element.  More  sight 
would  be  useless  to  her,  as  none  at  all 
might  be  fatal. 

1  have  only  mstanced  such  animals  as 
seem  the  most  imperfect  works  of  nature; 
and  if  Providence  shows  itself  even  in  the 
blemishes  of  thesecreaturesihow  much  more 
does  it  discover  itself  in  the  several  endow- 
ments which  it  has  variously  bestowed  upon 
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tuch  creatures  as  are  more  or  less  finished 
and  cofnpleted  in  their  several  facnlUes, 
according  to  the  conditioii  of  life  in  which 
they^  are  posted. 

I  ccrnld  wish  our  Royal  Society  would 
Compile  a  body  of  natural  history,  the  best 
that  could  be  gathered  together  rrom  books 
and  observations.  If  the  several  writers 
lunong  them  took  each  his  particular  spe- 
cies, and  ^ve  us  a  distinct  account  oTits 
original,  birth,  and  education,  its  policies, 
hosdlities,  and  alliances,  with  the  frame 
and  textureof  its  inward  and  outward  parts,, 
and  particulaiiy  those  that  distinguish  it 
from  all  other  animals,  with  thdr  peculiar 
aptitudes  for  the  state  of  being  in  which 
Inrovidence  has  placed  them,  it  w^ould  be 
one  of  the  best  services  their  studies  coidd 
do  mankind,  and  not  a  littie  redound  to  the 
giorjr  of  the  all-wise  Contriver. 

It  is  true,  such  anatural  history,  after  all 
the  disquisitions  of  the  learned,  would  be 
infinitely  short  and  defective.  Seas  and 
deserts  tiide  millions  of  anhnals  from  our 
observation.  Innumerable  artifices  and 
stratagems  are  acted  in  the  'howling  wil- 
derness' and  in  t^e  ^  great  deep,'  that  can 
never  come  to  our  knowledge.  B^des 
that  there  are  infinitdy  more  species  of 
creatures  which  are  not  to  be  seen  without 
nor  mdeed  with  the  help  of  the  finest 
glasses,  than  of  such  as  are  bulky  enough 
for  the  naked  eye  to  take  hc^d  or.  How- 
ever, from  the  consideration  of  such  ani- 
mals as  lie  within  the  compass  of  our  know- 
ledge, we  might  easily  fonn  a  conclusion  of 
the  rest,  that  the  same  variety  of  wisdom 
and  goodness  runs  through  the  whole  crea- 
tion, and  puts  every  creature  in  a  condition 
to  provide  for  its  safety  and  subastence  in 
its  proper  station. 

Tully  has  given  us  an  admirable  sketch 
of  natural  history  in  his  second  book  con- 
cembg  the  Nature  of  the  Gods;  and  that 
in  a  style  so  raised  by  metaphors  and  de- 
aciiptions,  that  it  Hfts  the  subject  above 
raillery  and  ridicule,  which  frequentiy  fiadl 
on  fluch  nice  observations  when  they  pass 
throu^  the  hands  of  an  ordinary  writer. 
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Aa  affMaMt 

A  mah's  first  care  should  be  to  avmd  the 
reproaches  of  lus  own  heart;  his  next,  to 
escape  the  censures  of  the  world.  If  the 
last  mterferes  with  the  fcmner,  it  ought  to 
be  entirely  neglected;  but  otiierwise  there 
cannot  be  a  greater  satis^M^tian  to  an  honest 
mind,  than  to  see  those  approbations  which 
it  gives  itself  seconded  by  the  applauses  of 
thepubfic  A  man  b  more  sure  of  hk  con- 
duct, when  the  verdict  which  he  passes 
upon  his  own  beiiaTiour  is  thus  warranted 


and  confirmed  by  the  opinion  of  all  tbat 
know  him. 

My  worthy  fHend,  Sir  Roger,  is  one  of 
those  who  is  not  only  at  peace  within  luns- 
self,  but  beloved  ana  esteemed  by  all  abont 
him.  He  receives  a  suitable  tribute  fin* 
his  universal  benevolence  to  Mankmd,  in 
the  returns  of  s^Rection  and  good- will,  which 
are  paid  him  by  every  one  that  hves  witiiin 
his  neighbourhood.  I  lately  met  with  two 
or  three  odd  instances  of  that  general  re- 
spect which  is  shown  to  the  good  old  knight. 
He  would  needs  carry  WDl  Wimble  mmI 
myself  with  him  to  the  county  assises.  As 
we  were  upon  the  road  Will  Wimble  joined 
a  couple  of  plain  men  who  rid  befMe  na» 
and  conversed  with  them  for  some  time; 
during  which,  my  friend  Sir  Roger  ac- 
quainted me  with  thdr  characters. 

•The  first  of  them,'says  he,  'that  has 
a  spaniel  by  his  side,  is  a  yeoman  of  about 
an  hundred  pomids  a  year,  an  honest  man. 
He  is  just  within  the  game-act,  and  qoalified 
to  Idli  a  hare  or  a  pheasant  He  knocks 
down  his  dinner  with  his  gun  twice  er 
thrice  a  week;  and  by  that  means  lires 
much  cheaper  than  those  who  have  not  so 
good  an  estate  as  himsel£  He  would  be  a 
good  neighbour  if  he  did  not  destroy  so 
many  partridges.  In  short,  he  is  a  veiy 
sensfble  man;  dioots  flyins;  and  has  been 
several  times  foreman  of  the  petty-|Ofy.  . 

*  The  other  that  rides  along  with  hm  is 
Tom  Touchy,  a  fellow  fiunous  for  *'taking 
the  law*'  of  every  body.  There  is  not  one 
in  the  town  where  he  lives  that  he  has  not 
sued  at^a  quarter  ses^ons.  Therofjpehad 
once  the  impudence  to  ro  to  law  with  the 
Widow.  His  head  is  full  of  costs,  damages, 
and  ejectments.  He  plagued  a  couple  of 
honest  gentlemen  so  lone  for  a  trespass  in 
breaking  one  of  his  hcuges,  till  he  was 
forced  to  sell  the  ground  it  enclosed  to  de- 
fray the  chu-ges  of  the  prosecution;  his 
fetner  left  him  fourscore  pounds  a  year; 
but  he  has  cast  and  been  cast  so  often,  tiiat 
he  is  not  now  worth  thirty.  I  suppose  he 
is  going  upon  the  old  business  or  uie  wil- 
low-tree.' 

As  Sir  Roger  was  giviM;  me  thb  accoont 
of  Tom  Touchy,  Will  Wimble  and  his  two 
companions  stopped  short  till  we  came 
up  to  them.  Alter  having  paid  Uieir  re- 
specto  toSir  Roger,  Will  told  him  that  Mr. 
Touchy  and  he  must  appeal  to  him  upon  a 
dispute  tiiat  arose  between  them.  WiU,  it 
seems,  had  been  giving  hb  feUow-travdler 
an  account  of  lus  anghng  one  day  in  such  a 
hole:  when  Tom  Touchy,  instead  of  hear- 
mg  out  his  story,  told  him  that  Mr.  Such- 
a-One,  if  he  pleased,  might  'take  the  law 
of  hhn'  for  fisniiur  in  that  part  of  the  river. 
My  friend  ^r  Roger  heard  them  bodi, 
upon  a  round  trot;  and  after  having  paused 
some  time,  told  them,  witii  the  air  of  a 
man  who  would  not  nve  his  mdgment 
rashly,  that  *iBiuch  might  be  said  on  both 
sides'  They  were  neither  of  tiiem  dis- 
satisfiod  widi  the  knight's  determinaliaD* 
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I  neitlier  ti  ^nm  fomd  hknadf  fai 
the  wrone  by  it  Upon  which  we  made 
the  best  dr  our  way  to  the  asaites. 

The  court  was  sat  before  Sir  Roger  came; 
baft  notwithstanding  afl  the  jiKtices  had 
talLen  their  places  upon  the  bench,  "Aey 
made  room  for  the  old  knight  at  the  head 
of  them ;  who  for  his  re^otation  in  the  coon- 
try  took  occanon  to  whisper  in  ^e  judee's 
ear,  *that  he  was  ^ad  his  lordship  had 
■aet  with  so  much  ^ood  weather  in  his  oir- 
cadt'  I  was  listemng  to  the  proceeding  of 
the  court  with  much  attention,  and  infinitely 
pleased  with  that  great  appearance  of  so- 
ieminty  which  so  -propeny  accompanies 
^(och  a  pubUc  administration  of  our  laws; 
irben  aner  about  an  hour's  sitting,  I  ob- 
served, to  my  great  surpri^  in  the  midst 
of  a  trial,  that  my  friend  Sir  Roger  was 
'  «tCiiM;  up  to  speai.  I  was  in  some  pam 
tat  hiai,  imtil  I  fbnnd  he  had  acqmtted 
khnaelf  of  two  or  three  sentences^  with  a 
look  of  much  business  and  great  intrepidity. 
Upon  his  fiist  rising  the  court  was  muhed, 
and  a  general  whisper  ran  among  thecoun- 
trj  people,  that  Sir  Roger  «* was  up.'  The 
apieech  he  made  was  so  little  to  the  pur- 
pose, that  I  shall  not  trouble  my  readers 
with  an  account  of  it;  and  I  believe  was  not 
ao  much  deagned  by  the  knight  himself  to 
kiferm  tkt  court,  as  to  give  hun  a  figure  in 
any  eye,  aid  keep  up  his  credit  m  the 


highly  dehrhted  when  the  court 
i  to  see  the  gentlemen  of  the  country 
gathering  id>out  mv  61d,firlcnd,  and  striving 
who  should  coitapHment  him  most;  at  the 
same  time  that  the  ordinary  people  gazed 
apon  him  at  a  distance,  not  a  little  admir- 
ing his  courage  that  was  not  afi^  to  speak 
to  the  judge. 

In  our  return  home  we  met  with  a  very 
odd  accident;  which  I  cannot  feitoir  re- 
hrtini^  becanse  it  shows  how  desirous  all 
who  Know  Sir  Roger,  are  of  giving  him 
naHoB  of  thdr  esteem.  When  we  arrived 
anon  the  verge  of  his  estate^  we  stopped  at 
a  little  inn  to  rest  ourselves  and  our  luvses. 
The  man  of  tiie  house  had,  it  seems,  been 
fonacrly  a  servant  in  the  knif^t's  family; 
and  to  do  hoaour  to  his  old  master,  had, 
some  time  anoe,  unknown  to  Sir  Roger, 
put  hha  up  m  a  sign-post  before  the  door; 
m  tbat  tiie  knight's  head  had  hung  out 
aaai  the  road  about  a  week  before  he  nim- 
Mt  knew  miy  thing  of  the  matter.  Assoon 
as  Su*  Roger  was  acquainted  with  it,  find- 
ing that  h&  servant's  mdiscretion  proceeded 
whcB^r  fnxa  affection  and  fi;ood-wu1,  he  only 
told  him  that  he  had  made  him  too  hig^  a 
oomp&nent;  and  when  the  fellow  seemed 
to  thmk  that  coidd  hardly  be,  added  witha 
flBore  deeiflive  look,  that  it  was  too  mat  an 
honour  for  any  man  undir  a  duke;  out  told 
him  atthe  same  time,  that  it  miffht  be  al- 
tered by  a  verv  few  touches,  and  that  he 
himself  would  beat  the  charge  of  it.  Ac^ 
■eogdingly  they  eot  a  pahiter  by  t^  knight's 
"     "    atoaddapoirof  whiakersto^he 


face,  and  by  a  Kttk  aggravation  ot  the  hfir 
tures  to  change  it  into  the  Saracen's  tirad. 
I  diould  not  Mve  known  this  story,  had  not 
the  innkeeper,  upon  Sir  Roger's  alightiag» 
told  him  in  my  hearing  that  lus  honour^  . 
head  was  brought  back  last  nieht  with  the 
alterations  that  he  had  ordered  to  be  made 
in  it  Upon  this,  my  friend,  with  his  usual 
cheerfulness,  rdated  the  particulars  above- 
mentioned,  imd  ordered  the  he^  to  be 
brought  into  the  room.  I  could  not  forbear 
^soovering  greater  eocpressioDS  of  mirtii 
than  ordinary  upon  the  appearance  of  this 
monstrous  face,  under  which,  notwithstand- 
ing it  was, made  to  frown  and  stare  in  a 
roost  extraordinary  manner,  1  coidd  still 
discover  a  distant  resemblance  of  my  dd 
friend.  Sir  Roger,  upon  seeing  me  laugh* 
desired  me  to  t^  him  truly  if  I  thought  it 
possible  for  people  to  know  nim  in  that  dis- 
guise. I  at  first  kept  my  usual  rilence;  but 
upon  the  knight's  conjuring  me  to  teU  him 
whether  it  was  not  still  more  like  himself 
than  a  Saracen,  I  composed  mv  counte- 
nance in  the  best  manner  I  could,  and  re- 
plied, 'that  much  might  be, said  on  both 
side^' 

These  several  adventures,  with  the 
knight's  behaviour  in  them,  ^ve  me  as 
pleasant  a  day  as  ever  I  met  with  in  any  of 
my  travels.  £• 


Na  123.]    Saturday,  July  31,  1711. 

IVxrtrinm  wd  vha  promovat  iiuiKaim 
Renttque  cultut  pactora  roborant ; 

Utcunque  defecere  mores, 
DedODorant  bene  nau  culfMi. 

Ar.Lib.4.0d.W.Sa 
Yet  Cbe  beet  blood  by  leaniiaf  if  reAB*d, 

And  virtue  anm  tbe  lolid  mind ; 

Whilst  vice  will  stain  tlie  noblest  rao6, 

And  tbe  paternal  stamp  tOkcb^—OUinfcHk, 

As  I  was  yesterday  taking  the  air  with 
my  friend,  Sir  Rocer,  we  were  met  by  a 
fresh-colour^  ruddy  yoimg  man  who  ria  by 
us  fiill  speed,  with  a  couple  of  servants,  be- 
hind him.  Upon  my  inquiry  who  he  was,, 
^r  Roger  totd  me  that  he  was  a  young 
gentieman  of  considerable  estate,  who  had 
been  educated  b^  a  tender  mother  tiiat 
lived  not  many  miles  from  the  place  where 
we  were.  9ie  is  a  very  good  lady,  si^s 
my  friend,  but  took  so  mtich  care  of  het 
son's  hsaXati  that  she  has  made  him  good  for 
nothing.  She  quickly  found  that  reading 
was  bad  for  his  eyes,  and  that  writing  made 
his  head  ache.  He  was  let  loose  among  the 
woods  as  soon  as  he  was  able  to  ride  en 
horseback,  or  to  carry  a  gun  upon  his 
shoulder.  To  be  brief,  I  found,  upon  my 
friend's  account  of  him,  that  he  ha4  got  a 
great  stock  of  health,  but  nothing  else;  but 
tiiiat  if  it  were  a  roan's  bunness  only  to  Eve. 
there  would  not  be  a  more  accompfishea 
young  fellow  in  the  whole  country. 

The  Uuth  of  it  is,  ,dnce  my  residing  i* 
these  parts  I  have  seen  and  heard  innume 
rable  instances  of  youn^^  heirs  and  eldei 
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brotho^,  who,  either  from  their  own  r&- 
fleeting  upon  the  estates  they  are  bom  to, 
and  therefore  thinkmg  all  other  accom- 
pUshments  unnecessary,  or  from  hearing^ 
&e9e  notions  frequently  inculcated  to  them 
by  the  flattery  oTtheir  servants  and  domes* 
tics,  or  from  the  same  foolish  thought  pre* 
vailing[  in  those  who  have  the  care  of  thdr 
education,  are  of  no  manner  of  use  but  to 
keep  up  their  families,  and  transmit  their 
lands  and  houses  in  a  Ime  to  posterity. 

This  makes  me  often  think  on  a  stmy  I 
have  heard  of  two  friends,  which  I  sliall 
^ve  my  reader  at  large,  under  feigned 
name&  The  moral  of  it  ma^,  I  hope,  be 
ttgefiil,  though  there  Are  some  circumstances 
which  make  it  rather  appear  like  a  iiovd» 
than  a  true  story. 

Eudoxus  and  Leontine  began  the  world 
with  small  estates.  They  were  both  of  them 
men  of  good  sense  and  great  virtue.  They 
prosecuted  their  studies  tc^g^her  in  their 
earlier  years,  and  entered  into  such  a  friend- 
ship as  lasted  to  the  end  of  their  lives. 
£Uiaoxus,  at  his  first  setting  out  in  the 
world,  threw  himself  into  a  court,  where 
by  his  natural  endowments  and  his  acquired 
aiolfities  he  made  his  way  from  one  post  to 
another,  until  at  length  he  had  raised  a  very 
conaderable  fortune.  Leontine  on  the  con- 
trary soueht  all  opportunities  of  improving 
his  mind,  oy  study,  conversation,  and  traveL 
He  was  not  only  acquainted  with  all  the 
sciences,  but  with  the  most  eminent  pro- 
fessors of  them  throughout  Europe.  He 
knew  perfectly  well  the  interest  of  its 
princes,  with  the  customs  and  fashions  of 
their  courts,  and  could  scarce  meet  with 
the  name  of  an  extraordinary^  person  in  the 
Gazette  whom  he  had  not  either  talked  to 
or  seen.  In  short,  he  had  so  well  mixed  and 
digested  his  knowledge  of  men  and  books, 
that  he  made  one  of  the  most  accomplished 
persons  of  his  age.  During  the  whole  course 
of  his  studies  and  travels  he  kept  up  a  punc* 
tual  correspondence  with  Eudoxus,  who 
often  made  himself  acceptable  to  the  prin- 
cipal men  about  court  dv  the  intelliMice 
which  he  received  from  Leontine.  When 
they  were  both  turned  of  forty,  (an  age  in 
which,  according  to  Mr.  Cowley,  *  there  is 
no  dallying  with  life,')  they  determined^' 
pursuant  to  the  resolution  they  had  taketa 
m  the  beginiung  of  their  lives,  to  retire, 
and  pass  the  remainder  of  their  days  in  the 
country.  In  order  to  this,  they  both  of  them 
marrieid  much  about  the  same  time.  Leon- 
tine, with  his  own  and  wife's  fortune,  bourfat 
a  farm  of  three  hundred  a  year,  which  lay 
within  the  neighbourhood  of  his  friend  Eu- 
doxus, who  had  purchased  an  estate  of  as 
many  ^ousands.  They  were  both  of  them 
fathers  about  the  same  time,  Eudoxus  hav- 
mg  a  son  bom  to  him,  and  Leontine,  a 
dansftiter;  but  to  the  unsprakable  grief  of 
the  latter,  his  young  wife  (in  whom  all  his 
happiness  was  wrapt  up, )  died  in  a  few 
^s  after  the  birth  of  her  daugliter.  His 
miction  would  have  been  insupportdile. 


had  not  he  been  comforted  l^  the  dail|r 
visits  and  conversation  of  his  friend.  As 
they  wefe  one  day  talkini;  together  with 
their  usual  intimacy,  Leontine,  consideriBg; 
how  incapaUe  he  was  of  giving  his  daugh- 
ter ajproper  education  in  his  own  house, 
and  Eudoxus  reflecting  on  the  ordinary- 
behaviour  of  a  son  who  knows  himself  U> 
be  the  hdr  of  a  great  estate,  they  both 
agreed  upon  an  exchange  of  childreo» 
namely,  that  the  boy  riiotdd  be  .bred  up 
with  Leontine  as  his  son,  and  that  the  girl 
should  live  with  Eudoxus  as  his  daughter, 
until  they  were  eadi  of  them  arrived  at 
years  of  discreticn.  The  wife  of  Eudoxus, 
knowing  that  her  son  could  not  be  so  ad^ 
vantageoudy  brought  up  as  unier  the  care 
of  Leontine,  and  consiaering  at  the  same 
time  that  he  woidd  be  perpetually  under 
her  own  eye,  was  by  o^^ees  prcvailod 
upon  to  foil  in  with  the  project  Sic  there- 
fore took  Leonilla,  for  that  was  the  naaae. 
of  the  gfrl,  and  educated  her  as  her  own 
daughter.  The  two  frioids  <m  each  side 
hod  wrought  themselves  to  such  an  habitual 
tenderness  for  the  chfldren  who  were  un** 
der  their  direction,  tiiat  each  of  them  had 
the  real  passion  of  a  fother,  where  the  title 
was  but  imagpnary.  Florio,  the  name  of 
the  3roung  heir  that  lived  with  Leontine, 
thon^  he  had  all  the  duty  and  affectioo 
imaginable  icfr  his  supposed  parent,  waa 
taught  to  rejoice  at  the  sight  of  Eudoxus, 
who  visited  his  friend  veiy  ft^juenUy,  and 
was  dictated  by  his  natural  affection,  a» 
well  as  by  the  ndes  of  prudence,  to  make 
himself  esteemed  and  beloved  by  Fiona 
The  boy  was  now  old  enough  to  know  hit 
supposed  father's  circumstances,  and  that 
therefore  he  was  to  make  his  way  in  the 
world  by  his  own  industry.  Thiscooadera- 
tion  grew  stronger  in  mm  every  day,  and 
produced  so  good  an  effect,  that  he  applied 
himself  with  more  than  ordinary  attenticn 
to  the  pursuit  ci  every  thing  wmch  Leon- 
tine recommended  to  him.  His  natural 
abilities,  which  were  very  good,  assisted 
by  the  directions  of  so  excdlent  a  coun- 
sellor, enabled  him  to  make  a  ouicker  pro- 
gress than  ordinary  through  all  the  paita 
of  his  education*  BdBore  he  was  twentf 
years  of  age,  having  finished  his  studies 
and  exercises  with  great  api^anse,  he  was 
removed  from  the  university  to  the  ims  of 
court,  where  there  are  very  few  that  make 
themselves  considerable  proficients  in  the 
studies  of  the  j^ce,  who  know  they  shall 
arrive  at  great  estates  without  them.  This 
was  not  Florio's  case;  he  found  that  three 
hundred  a  year  was  but  a  poor  estate  for 
Leontine  and  himself  to  live  upon,  so  that 
he  studied  witiiout  intermission  till  he  gam- 
ed a  very  good  insight  into  tiie  coastituticn 
and  laws  of  his  country. 

I  should  have  told  my  reader,  that  whilot 
Florio  lived  at  ^e  house  of  his  foster-fother, 
he  was  always  an  acceptable  ^^lest  in  the 
family  of  Eudoxus,  where  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  LeonUk  from  her  nifoiicjr. 
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Rs  acquaintance  with  her  by  degrees  p;rew 
into  love,  which  in  a  mind  train^  up  in  all 
the  aentiinents  of  hcmour  and  virtue  became 
a  very  uneasy  passion.  He  despaired  of 
gabmig  an  heiress  of  so  great  a  fortune,  and 
would  rather  have  died  than  attempted  it 
by  any  indirect  methods.  LeoniUa,  who 
was  a  woman  of  the  greatest  beauty  j<Mned 
with  the  greatest  modesty,  entertained  at 
the  same  time  a  secret  passion  for  Florio, 
but  conducted  herself  with  so  much  pru* 
dence,  that  she  never  gave  him  the  least 
intimatioii  of  it  Florio  was  now  engaged 
in  an  those  arts  and  improvements  that  are 
Xnroper  tormse  a  man's  ^vate  fortune,  and 
give  him  a  figure  in  his  country,  but  se- 
cretly tormented  with  that  passion  which 
"bums  with  the  greatest  6iry  in  a  virtuous 
and  noble  heart,  when  he  received  a  sudden 
summons  from  Leontine,  to  repair  to  him 
in  the  country  the  next  day:  tor  it  seems 
Eudozus  was  so  filled  with  the  report  of 
his  son's  reputation,  that  he  could  no  longer 
withhold  making  himself  known  to  him. 
The  mosning  after  his  arrival  at  the  house 
of  his  supposed  father,  Leontine  told  him 
that  Eudoxus  had  something  of  great  im- 
portance to  communicate  to  him;  upon 
which  the  ^ood  man  embraced  him  and 
wept.  Flono  was  no  sooner  arrived  at  the 
great  house  that  stood  in  his  neighbourhood, 
but  Eudoxus  took  him  by  the  hand,  after 
the  first  salutes  were  over,  and  conducted 
him  in^  his  doset  He  there  opened  to 
him  the  whole  secret  of  his  parentage  and 
education,  concluding  after  this  manner:  •  I 
have  no  other  way  of  acknowledging  my 
gratitude  to  Leontine,  than  by  mairying 
yon  to  his  dau^ter.  He  shall  not  lose  the 
pleasure  of  bemg  your  father  by  the  disco- 
very I  have  made  to  you.  Leonilla  too  shall 


of  that  care  which  they  had  bestowed  upon 
them  in  their  education.  ll 


▼cry  J        . 

be  still  my  daughter;  her  filial  piety,  though 
misplaced,  has  been  so  exemplary,  that  it 
deserves  the  greatest  reward  I  can  confer 
npOD  it  You  shall  have  the  pleasure  of 
seeins:  a  great  estate  fall  to  vou,  which  you 
would  have  lost  the  relish  of,  had  you 
known  yourself  bom  to  it  Continue  only 
to  deserve  it  in  the  same  manner  you  did 
before  yon  were  possessed  of  it  I  have  left 
foor  mother  in  the  next  room.  Her  heart 
yevns  towards  you.  She  is  making  the 
same  ^Bscoveries  to  LeoniUa  which  I  nave 
made  to  yoorsell*  Florio  was  so  over- 
whelmed with  this  profii^on  of  happiness, 
that  he  was  not  able  to  make  a  rexny,  but 
threw  himsdf  down  at  his  father's  feet,  and 
amidst  a  flood  of  tears,  kissed  and  embraced 
his  knees,  asking  his  blessing,  and  express- 
ing in  dumb  show  those  sentiments  ot  love, 
duty,  and  gratitude  that  were  too  big  for 
utterance.  To  conclude,  the  happy  pair 
were  married,  and  half  Eudoxus's  estate 
settled  open  them.  Leon^e  and  Eudoxus 
passed  the  remamder  of  their  lives  together ; 
and  received  in  the  dutiful  and  affectionate 
behaviour  of  Florio  and  Leonilla  ^ejust 
ncompencc,  as  well  as  the  natiural  effects 


Na  lSf4]    Monday,  July  23,  1711. 

A  great  book  is  a  gnat  evil 

A  MAN  who  publishes  his  works  in  a 
vohime,  has  an  infinite  advantage  over  one 
who  communicates  his  writin||;s  to  the  worid 
in  loose  tracts  and  sin^  pieces.  Ws  do 
not  expect  to  meet  with  any  thing  in  a 
tiulkv  volume,  till  after  some  heavy  pre- 
amble, and  several  words  of  course,  urttre- 
pare  the  reader  for  what  follovrs.  Nay, 
authors  have  established  itas  a  kind  of  nile, 
that  a  man  ought  to  be  dull  sometimes;  as 
the  most  severe  reader  makes  allowances 
for  many  rests  and  noddingvplaces  in  a  vo- 
luminous writer.  This  gave  occasion  to  the 
famous  Greek  proveri),  which  I  have  cho- 
sen for  my  motto,  that  <  A  great  book  is  a 
g^reatevil* 

On  the  contrary,  those  who  publish  their 
thoughts  in  distinct  sheets,  and  as  it  were 
by  piece-meal,  have  none  of  these  advan- 
tages. We  must  immediately  fall  into  our 
subject,  and  treat  every  partofitinalivdy 
manner,  or  our  papers  are  thrown  by  as 
dull  and  insipid.  Our  matter  must  lie  dose 
together,  and  dther  be  wholly  new  in  itself, 
or  in  the  turn  it  receives  from  our  exprea- 
sions.  Were  the  books  of  our  best  authors 
thus  to  be  retailed  to  the  public,  and  every 
page  submitted  to  the  taste  of  forty  or  fifty 
thousand  readers,  I  am  afraid  we  should 
complain  of  many  flat  expressions,  trivial 
observations  beaten  to]Mcs,  and  common 
thoughts,  which  go  off  very  well  in  the 
lump.  At  the  same  time,  notwithstanding 
some  papers  may  be  made  up  of  broken 
hints  and  irregular  sketches,  it  is  often  ex- 
pected that  every  sheet  should  be  a  kind 
of  treatise,  and  make  out  in  thought  what 
it  wants  in  bulk:  that  a  point  of  humour 
should  be  worked  up  in  all  its  parts;  and  a 
si^ject  touched  upon  in  its  most  essential 
artides,  without  the  repetitions,  tautolo- 
gies, and  enlargements,  that  are  indulged 
ttx  longer  labours.  The  ordinary  writers 
of  morality^  prescribe  to  their  reaaers  after 
the  Galeuc  way;  thdr  medicines  are  made 
up  in  large  (jinmtities.  An  essay-writer 
must  practise  m  the  diymical  method,  and 

S've  the  virtue  of  a  fuU  draught  in  a  few 
"ops.  Were  all  bodes  reduced  thua  to 
their  quintessence,  many  a  bulky  author 
would  make  his  appearance  in  a  p!enny  pa- 
per. There  woulcl  be  scarce  such  a  thing 
m  nature  as  a  folio;  the  works  of  an  age 
would  be  contdned  on  a  few  shelves;  not  to 
mention  millions  of  volumes  that  would  be 
utterly  annihilated. 

I  cannot  think  that  the  diificdty  of  fur- 
nishing out  separate  papers  of  this  nature^ 
has  hindered  authors  from  communicating 
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tiidr  thottgfats  to  the  wortd  after  mch  a 
mahmer:  though  I  must  confess  I  am  amazed 
'  that  the  press  should  be  only  made  use  of 
in  this  way  by  news-wiiters,  and  the  zealots 
of  parties;  as  if  it  were  not  more  advan- 
tageous to  mankind,  to  be  instructed  in  wis- 
dom and  virtue,  than  in  politics:  and  to  be 
made  eood  fathers,  husbands,  and  sons,  than 
counselors  and  statesmen.  Had  the  philo- 
aophers  and  great  men  of  antiquity,  who 
took  so  much  pains  in  order  to  instruct  num- 
kind,  and  leave  the  world  wiser  and  better 
i^ian  thev  ftrand  it;  had  they,  I  ^y,  been 
poflBMed  of  the  art  of  printings  there  is  no 
question  but  they  woiifd  have  made  such 
an  advantage  of  it,  in  dealing  out  their  lec- 
tures to  the  public  Our  common  prints 
would  be  of  Kfe^  use  were  they  thus  cal- 
culated to  dinuse  good  sense  Uirough  the 
bulk  of  a  people,  to  clear  up  their  under- 
standings, animate  their  minds  wkh  ^rtue, 
dissipate  the  smtows  of  a  heavy  heart,  or 
unbend  the  mind  from  its  more  severe 
employments  wi^  innocent  amusements. 
When  knowledge,  instead  of  being  bound 
up  in  books  and  kept  in  libraries  and  re- 
tirements, is  thus  obtruded  upon  the  public; 
when  it  is  canvassed  in  every  assembly  and 
exposed  lipon  every  table,  i  cannot  forbear 
reflecting  upon  that  passage  in  the  Pro- 
verbs: MVisdom  crieth  without,  she  ut- 
tereth  her  voice  m  the  streets:  she  crieth 
in  the  chief  place  of  concourse,  in  t^e  open- 
ings of  the  gates.  In  the  city  she  uttereth 
her  words,  saying,  How  long,  ye  simple 
ones,  will  ye  love  simpUc^^  and  the 
acomers  ddteht  in  their  scorning?  and  fools 
hate  knowledge?' 

The  many  letters  which  come  to  me  from 
pcfsonsof  the  best  sense  in  both  sexes,  (for 
1  may  pronounce  their  charactersfrom  their 
way  or  writing)  do  not  a  little  encourage  me 
in  the  prosecution  of  this  my  undertaidng; 
besides  that  my  bookseller  teQs  me,  the  de- 
mand for  these  my  papers  increases  daily. 
It  is  at  his  instance  that  I  diaU  continue  my 
lural  speculations  to  the  end  of  this  month: 
several  havinr  made  up  separate  sets  of 
them,  as  they  nave  done  before  of  those  re- 
lating to  wk,  to  operas,  to  pcnnts  d[  morft- 
litv>  or  subjects  or  humour. 


ought  help  the  eye^of  a.  man*  could  be  of 
no  use  to  a  mole.*  It  is  not  therefore  for 
the  benefit  of  moles  that  I  publish  these  my 
dally  easaiys. 

But  besides  such  as  are  moles  through 
ignorance,  there  are  others  who  are  moles 
through  envy.  As  it  is  said  in  the  Latin 
proverb,  *  That  one  man  is  a  wolf  to  an- 
other,* so  generally  speaking,  one  author  is 
a  mole  to  another.  It  is  impossible  for  them 
to  discover  beauties  in  one  anotlier*s  works^ 
they  have  eyes  only  for  spots  and  blemishes: 
they  can  indeed  see  the  light,  as  it  is  said 
of  the  animals  which  are  their  namesakes, 
but  the  idea  of  it  is  painful  to  theip;  they 
imme<^^ly  shut  their  eyes  upon  it,  uid 
withdraw  themselves  into  a  wuful  obscur- 
rity.  I  have  already  caught  two  or  three 
of  these  dark  imderminine  vermin,  and  in- 
tend to  make  a  string  of  ^hcm,  in  order  to 
hang  them  up  in  one  of  my  papers,  as  an 
example  to  all  such  voluntary  moles.    C. 


Na  125.]     Tuesday,  July  24,  1711. 

N>e,  pneri,  ne  tanta  anlmis  asweaeite  bella, 
Nea  patris  validas  in  viaoera  vertitc  viret. 

Firf.  JEn.  ri.  831. 

Thii  tllint  ofkiDdrod  blood,  mj  mm,  dolMt, 
Nor  torn  your  Aee  «gaiiut  your  eoaatry'i  braart. 

Drjftitm. 

Mt  worthy  friend  Sir  Roger,  when  we 
are  talking  c*  the  malice  oT  psurties,  very 
frequently  tells  us  an  accident  that  hap- 
pei^  to  him  when  he  was-n  school-boy » 
which  was  at  the  time  when  the  feuds 
ran  high  between  the  Round-heads  ^nd 
Cavaliers.  This  worthy  knight,  being'then 
but  a  stripling,  had  occasion  to  inquire 
which  was  the  way  to  9t  Anne*s  Lane; 
upon  which  the  person  whom  he  spoke  tp^ 
instead  of  answering,  his  quesdout  called 
him  a  young  popish  cur,  and  asked  him 
who  had  made  Anne  a  saint?  The  boy, 
being  in  some  confusion,  inquired  of  tne 
next  ne  met,  which  was  the  way  to  Anne's 
Lane;  but  was  called  a  prick-eared  cur 
for  his  pains,  and  instead  of  being  shown 
the  way.  was  told  that  she  had  been  a 
sdnt  before  he  was  born,  and  would  be 
t'am  not  at  all  mortified,  when  someUmeai  one  alter  he  was  hanged.  'Upon  this,* 
Iseemy  works  thrffwn  aside  by  men  of  nr  Bays  Sir  Roger,  *I  did  not  think  fit  tore- 


J  my 

t  nor  learning.  There  is  a  kind  of  kea^ 
n  and  ignorance  that  hangs  upon  the 
minds  of  ormnary  men,  which  is  too  thick 
far  knowledge  to  break  through.  Tbeir 
souls  are  to  be  enlightened. 

Noz  atra  cava  dreomTOlat  unbra. 

Jn«y.  JBn,  il.  300. 

Black  Bight  enwratM  tbem  in  her  glooany  ahada. 

To  these  I  must  apply  the  fable  of  the 
nole,  that  after  having  consulted  many 
oculists  for  the  bettering  of  his  right,  wasat 
last  provided  with  a  eood  pair  of  specta- 
cles; but  upon  hU  endeavouring  to  make 
use  of  them,  lus  mother  told  him  very 
prudently,  'That  spectacles,  though  they 


peat  the  former  questions,  but  gping  into 
every  lane  of  the  neighbourhood,  asked 
what  they  called  the  name  of  that  lane?* 
By  which  in^nious  artifice  he  found  out 
the  place  he  inquired  after  without  giving 
offence  to  any  party.  Sir  Roger  generally 
closes  this  narrative  with  reflections  on  the 
mischief  that  parties  do  in  the  country: 
how  they  spoil  a  good  neighbourhood,  and 
make  honest  gentlemen  hate  one  anc^er; 
besides  that  Uiey  manifestly  umd  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  land-tax,  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  game. 

There  cannot  a  greater  judgment  he£aX 
a  country  than  such  a  dreadful  spirit  of 
division  as  rends  a  government  into  two 
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dfiid&ct  peofrfe*  abd  makes^them  greater 
stranffers  and  more  arerse  tx>  one  anodier, 
tbam,  if  thev  were  actuaUy  two  diferent 
nadofis.  The  effects  e£  sucn  a  divition  are 
pemkions  to  tke  last  degree,  not  only  with 
regard  to  tiioae  advantages  which  thc^ 
give  ^e  Gommon  enemy,  out  to  thote  p^i* 
vate  evils  which  they  produce  In  the  heart 
of  almoot  e^'ery  partioidar  person.  This 
inihieiioe  is  very  iatid  both  to  men's  morals 
aid  Hieir  miderstanding;  it  nnks  the  vir* 
toe  of  a  nation,  and  not  only  ^so,  but  de- 
stroys even  oommon  sense. 

A  furious  party  spirit,  'when  it  raees  in 
its  fuU  violence,  exerts  itself  in  civil  war 
mod  bloodshed;  and  when  it  is  under  its 
createst  restraints  naturally  breaks  out  in 
talad&ood,  detraction,  cakmuiy,  and  a  par- 
tial administration  of  justice.  In  a  word. 
It  fills  a  natSon  with  spleon  and  rancour, 
and  extmguidies  all  the  seeds  of  good- 
nature, compassion,  and  humanity* 

Plutarch  says,  very  fmely,  *that  a  man 
rtiould  not  allow  himself  to  hate  even  his 
cnenNes,  because,'  says  he,  *  if  you  mdulge 
this  passkn  m  some  occasions,  it  will  rise 
of  Itself  in  others;  if  you  hate  your  ene- 
mies, 3roa  will  cootract  such  a  vicious  habit 
of  mmd,  as  by  degrees  wiU  breakout  upon 
those  who  acre  your  friends,  or  those  who 
are  indifferent  to  you.'  I  might  here 
observe  how  admirably  this  precept  of 
morality  (which  derives  the  maHgmty  of 
hatred  from  the  passion  itself,  and  not  from 
itsobiect)  answers  to  that  m^trule  which 
waa  dictated,  to  the  worid  about  an  hun- 
dred years  before  this  philosopher  wrote;* 
but  instead  of  that,  I  shall  only  take  notice, 
with  a  real  grief  of  heart,  that  the  minds 
of  many  good  men  among  us  appear 
soured  with  party-principles,  and  alienated 
Irani  one  another  in  such  a  manner,  as 
teems  to  me  altogether  hiconsistent  with 
the  dictates  either  of  reason  or  religion. 
Zeal  for  a  public  cause  is  apt  to  breed  pas- 
sons  in  the  hearu  of  virtuous  persons,  to 
which  the  regard  of  their  own  private  in- 
terest would  never  have  betravea  them. 

If  this  party  spirit  has  so  ill  an  effect  on 
our  morals,  it  has  likewise  a  very  great  one 
upon  our  jiKlgments.  We  often  near  a  poor 
insipid  paper  or  pamphlet  cried  up,  and 
sometimes  a  noble  piece  depredated,  by 
those  who  are  of  a  different  principle  mm 
the  author..  One  who  is  actuated  by  this 
spirit  is  almost  under  an  incapacity  of  dis- 
cen^ng  either  real  blemishes  or  beauties. 
A  man  of  merit  in  a  Afferent  principle,  is 
like  an  object  seen  in  two  different  me- 
^ums,  that  appears  crooked  or  broken, 
liowever  stnu^ht  and  entire  it  may  be  in 
itaelC  For  this  reason  there  is  scarce  a 
person  of  any  figure  fn  England,  who  does 
not  go  by  two  contrary  characters,  as  op- 
posite to  one  another  as  light  and  darkness. 
Knorwle^ge  and  learning  suffer  in  a  parti- 
cular manner  from  this  strange  prejudice. 


•  Tlckf  J 
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which  at  present  ptevaHs  amongst  aH 
ranks  and  degrees  in  the  British  nation. 
As  men  formerly 'became  eminent  in  leann- 
ed  societies  by  their  parts  and  acquisi- 
tions, they  now  distinguish  themselves  by 
the  warmth  and  violence  with  whidi  they 
espouse  their  respective  parties.  Books 
are  vakied  upon  the  like  considerations. 
An  abusive,  scurrilous  style,  passes  for  sa- 
tire, and  a  dull  scheme  of  party  notions  is 
called  fine  writing. 

There  is  one  piece  of  sophistry  practised 
by  both  sides,  and  that  is  the  taking  any 
scandalous  stc«y  that  has  been  ever  whis- 
pered or  invented  of  a  private  man,  for  a 
known  undoubted  truth,  and  raiang  suit- 
able speculations  upon  it  Calumnies  that 
have  Deen  never  proved,  or  have  been 
often  refoted,  are  tne  oi^dinary  postulatums 
of  these  infamous  scribblers,  upon  which 
they  proceed  as  upon  first  prindples  grant- 
ed oy  all  men,  though  in  thdr  hearts  they 
know  they  are  false,  or  at  best  very  doubt- 
foL  When  they  have  Iwd  these  founda- 
tions of  scurrility,  it  is  no  wonder  that  thdr 
superstructure  is  every  way  answerable  to 
them.  If  this  shameless  practice  of  the 
present  age  endures  much  longer,  praise 
and  reproach  ivill  cease  to  be  motives  of 
action  m  good  men. 

There  are  certain  periods  ci  time  in  all 
governments  when  this  inhuman  spirit  pre- 
vails. Italy  was  long  torn  to  pieces  by  the 
Gudfes  ana  Gibdlines,  and  France  by  those 
who  were  for  and  against  the  league:  but  it 
is  very  unhappy  for  a  man  to  be  born  in  such 
a  stormy  and  tempestuous  season.  It  is  the 
restless  ambition  of  artfol  men  that  thus 
breaks  a  people  into  foctions,  and  draws 
several  well-meaning  persons  to  their  in- 
terest bv  a  specious  concern  for  their  coun- 
try. How  many  honest  minds  are  filled 
with  uncharitable  and  barbarous  notions, 
out  of  thdr  aseal  for  the  public  good.^ 
What  crudties  and  outrages  would  they 
not  commit  against  men  of  an  adverse  par- 

Sr,  whom  they  would  honour  and  esteem, 
,  instead  of  considering  them  as  they  are 
represented,  they  knew  them  as  they  are? 
Thus  are  persons  of  the  greatest  probity 
seduced  into  shamefol  errors  and  preju- 
dices, are  made  bad  men  even  by  tnat 
noblest  of  principles,  the  love  of  thdr 
country.  I  cannot  here  fort)ear  mention- 
ing the  famous  Spanish  proverb,  •  If  there 
were  ndther  fools  nor  knaves  in  the  world, 
aDpeople  would  be  of  one  mind.* 

For-  my  own  part  I  could  heartily  wish 
that  all  lK>nest  men  would  enter  into  an  as- 
sociation, for  the  support  of  one  another 
agunst  the  endeavours  of  those  whom  they 
ought  to  look  upon  as  their  common  ene- 
mies, whatsoever  ade  they  may  belong  ta 
Were  there  such  an  honest  body  of  neutral 
forces,  we  should  never  see  the  worst  of 
men  in  greaX  figures  of  life,  because  they 
are  useful  to  a  party;  nor  the  best  unre- 
garded, because  they  are  above  practinng 
Uiose  methods  which  would  be  gratefol  to 
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their  faction.  We  should  then  mogle  eVery 
criiniBal  out  of  the  herd,  and  mint  him 
down  however  formidable  and  overgrown 
he  might  appear;  on  the  contrarjr,  we 
should  shelter  distressed  innocence,  and 
defend  virtue,  however  beset  with  con- 
tempt or  ridicule,  envy  or  defEunation.  In 
ahoit,  we  should  not  an^  longer  regard  our 
feUow-subiects  as  WhiRs  or  Tones,  but 
should  make  the  man  of  mmt  our  friend, 
and  the  villain  our  enemy.        *  C. 


Na  .126.  ]     fVedn€9day,  July  25,  ini. 

iVot  Rattilasre  fliat,  buUo  diicrimiiM  luiBefto. 

Vlrg.  JRl  X.  108. 
ftatQllKni,  Trojaai,  are  Uw  snne  to  me.    Drfdn. 

In  ^my  yesterday's  paper  I  proposed, 
that  the  honest  men  of  aU  parties  should 
enter  into  a  lund  of  association  for  the  de- 
fence of  one  another,  and  the  confusion  of 
their  common  enemies.  As  it  is  designed 
this  neutral  bodyi  should  act  with  regard  to 
nothing  but  truth  and  equity,  and  divest 
thcmsdves  of  the  little  heats, and  prepos- 
sessions that  cleave  to  parties  of  all  k^nds, 
I  have  prepared  for  them  the  following 
form  of  an  association,  which  may  express 
their  mtentions  in  the  most  plain  and  sim- 
ple manner. 

*We  whose  names  are  hereunto  sub- 
scribed, do  solemnly  declare,  that  we  do  in 
our  consciences  believe  two  and  two  make 
four;  and  that  we  shall  adjudge  any  man 
whatsoever  to  be  our  enemy  who  endea- 
vours to  pHcrsuade  us  to  the  contrary.  We 
are  likewise  ready  to  maintain,  with  the 
hazard  of  all  that  is  near  and  dear  to  us, 
that  six  is  less  than  seven  in  all  times  and 
all  places:  and  that  ten  will  not  be  more 
'  three  years  hence  than  it  is  at  present 
We  do  also  firmly  declare,  that  it  is  our 
resolution  as  long  as  we  live  to  call  black 
black,  and  white  white.  And  we  shaU 
upon  all  occasions  oppose  such  persons 
that  upon  any  day  of  the. year  shall  call 
black  white,  or  white  black,  with  the  ut- 
most peril  of  our  lives  and  fortunes.* 

Were  there  such  a  combination  of  honest 
men,  who  without  any  regard  to  pkne 
would  endeavour  to  extirpate  all  sucn  f^ 
nous  zealots  as  would  sacrifice  one  half  W 
their  country  to  the  passion  luid  interest  of 
the  other;  as  also  such  intamous  hypo- 
crites, that  are  for  promoting  their  own 
advantage  under  colour  of  the  public  good; 
with  all  the  profligate  immoral  retainers  to 
each  side,  Uiat  have  nothing  to  recom- 
mend them  but  an  implicit  Amission  to 
their  leaders,  we  should  soon  see  that  fu- 
rious party-spirit  extinguished,  which  may 
in  time  expose  us  to  the  derision  and  con- 
tempt of  all  the  nations  about  us. 

A  member  of  this  society  that  would  thus 
carefully  employ  himself  in  making  room 
for  ment,  by  throwuig  down  the  worthless 
and  depraved  part  ot  mankind  from  those 
conspicuous  statimui  of  hf c  to  wluch  they 


have  been  sometimes  advanced,  and  aU  this 
without  any  regard  to  his  private  intere^ 
would  be  no  small  benefactor  to  his  countnr. 

I  remember  to  have  read  in  Diodonis  Sl- 
culus  an  account  of  a  verv  active  little  ani- 
mal, which  I  think  he  calls  the  ichneumon* 
that  makes  it  the  whole  business  of  his  li£e 
to  break  the  eggs  of  the  crocodile,  which 
he  is  always  in  search  after.  This  instinct 
is  the  more  remariLable,  becanae  the  ich- 
neumon never  feeds  upcn  the  eggs  he  has 
broken,  nor  any  other  way  finds  his  ac- 
count in  them.  Were  it  not  for  the  uice»- 
sant  labours  of  this  industrious  animal, 
JE^sYP^  says  the  historian,  would  be  over- 
run with  crocodiles;  for  the  ^gyptiansare 
so  far  from  destroying  those  penudoos 
creatures,  that  they  worship  them  as  |;oda. 

If  we  look  hito  the  b^aviour  of  ordmary 
partizans,  we  shall  find  them  fiar  from  re- 
sembling this  disinterested  animal;  and 
rather  actbg  siter  the  example  of  the 
wild  Tartars,  who  are  ambitions  of  de- 
stroying a  man  of  the  most  extraordinary 
parts  and  accomplishments,  as  thinking 
that  upon  his  decease  the  same  talents, 
whatever  post  they  qualified  him  for,  enter 
of  course  into  his  destroyer. 

As  in  the  whole  tram  of  myspecuktiont, 
I  have  endeavoored  as  much  as  I  am  able 
to  extmguish  that  pernicious  spirit  of  pas- 
sion and  prejudice  which  rages  with  the 
same  violence  with  all  parties^  I  am  stiU 
the  more  desirous  of  doine  some  eood  in 
this  particular,  because  I  observe  that  the 
roirit  of  party  reigns  more  in  the  country 
dian  in  the  town.  It  here  contracts  a  kind 
of  brutality  and  rustic  fierceness,  to  which 
men  of  a  politer  amversation  are  wholly 
stnmgers.  It  extends  itself  even  to  the 
return  of  the  bow  and  the  hat;  and  at  the 
same  tune  that  the  heads  of  parties  pre- 
serve towards  one  another  an  outward  snow 
of  rood-breedmg,  and  keep  up  a  Derpe- 
tual  intercourse  of  civilities,  their  tools  that 
are  dispersed  in  these  outlying  parts  will 
not  so  much  as  mingle  together  at  a  cock- 
match.  This  humour  fills  the  country^ 
with  severalperiodical  meetings  of  Whig 
jockies  and  Tory  fox-hunters;  not  to  men- 
tion the  innumerable  curses,  frowns,  and 
whispers  it  produces  at  a  quarter-sessions. 

I  (K>  not  know  whether  1  have  obscned 
in  anv  of  my  former  papers,  that  my  friends 
Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  and  Sir  Andrew 
Freeport  ^ee  d  diiferent  principles,  the 
first  of  them  inclined  to  the  landed  and  the 
other  to  Uie  mcmied  interest  This  humour 
is  so  moderate  in  each  of  them,  that  it 
proceeds  no  farther  than  to  an  agreeable 
raillery,  which  very  often  diverts  the  rest 
of  the  club.  I  find  however  that  the  knight 
is  a  much  strraiger  Tory  in  the  country  than 
in  town,  which  as  he  has  told  me  in  my  ear, 
is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  keeping  up 
his  interest.  In  all  our  journey  frcnn  London 
to  this  house  we  did  not  so  much  as  bait  at 
a  Whig  inn;  or  if  by  chance  the  coachman 
stopped  at  a  wroQg  place,  one  of  Sir  Roger's 
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<ei»aift»  would  ride  up  to  his  master  foil 
speed,  and  whisper  to  mm  that  the  master 
€f  the  house  was  against  such  a  one  in  the 
last  election.  This  oJPten  betrayed  us  into 
bard  beds  and  bad  cheer;  for  we  were  not 
ao  inquisitive  about  the  inn  as  the  innkeeper; 
and  provided  oar  landlord's  principles  were 
aound»  did  not  take  anv  notice  of  the  stale- 
nesB  cf  his  provisions.  This  I  found  still  the 
more  inconveident,  because  the  better  the 
host  was,  the  worst  generallv  were  his  ac- 
commodations; the  fellow  knowing  very 
well  that  those  who  were  his  fnends  would 
take  up  with  coarse  diet  and  a  hard  lodging. 
For  these  reasons,  all  the  while  I  was  upon 
the  road  I  dreaded  entering  into  a  house  of 
any  one  that  Sir  Roger  had  applauded  for 
an  honest  man. 

Since  my  stay  at  Sir  Roger's  in  the  coun- 
try, 1  d^ly  fina  more  instances  of  this  nar- 
row party  humour.  Being  upon  the  bowl- 
ing-^recn  at  a  neighbouring  market-town 
the  other  day,  (for  that  is  the  place  where 
the  gentlemen  or  one  side  meet  once  a  week) 
I  observed  a  stranger  among  them  of  a  bet- 
ter jprcsence  and  genteeler  l)ehaviour  than 
ordmaiy;  but  was  much  surprised,  that  not- 
withstanding he  was  a  very  fair  bettor, 
nobody  womd  take  him  up.  But  upon  in- 
qmryl  found,  that  he  was  one  who  had 
given  a  (Msagreeable  vote  in  a  former  par- 
nament,  for  which  reason  there  was  not  a 
man  upon  that  bowling-green  who  would 
have  so  much  correspondence  with  him  as 
to  win  his  monty  of  him. 

Among  other  instances  of  this  nature,  I 
must  not  omit  one  which  concerns  mysel£ 
Win  Wunble  was  the  other  day  relatfaig 
several  strange  stories  that  he  had  picked 
np,  nobody  knows  where,  of  a  certain  great 
man;  and  upon  my  staring  at  him,  as  one 
tiiat  was  surprised  to  hear  such  things  in 
the  country,  which  had  never  been  so  much 
as  whispered  in  the  town,  Will  stopped 
short  in  the  thread  of  his  discourse,  and 
after  dinner  asked  my  friend  Sir  Roger  in 
his  ear  if  he  was  sure  that  I  was  not  a 
fanatic 

It  gives  me  a  serious  concern  to  see  such 
a  sprit  of  dissention  in  the  country;  not  only 
as  It  destroys  virtue  and  common  sense,  and 
renders  us  m  a  manner  barbarians  towards 
one  another,  but  as  it  perpetuates  our  ani- 
mosities, widens  our  breaches,  and  trans- 
mits our  present  passions  and  prqudices  to 
oor  posterity.  For  my  own  part,  I  am 
aom^imes  afraid  that  I  discover  the  seeds 
of  a  civil  war  in  these  our  divisions;  and 
therefore  cannot  but  bewail,  as  in  their  first 
prind^es,  the  miseries  and  calamities  of 
oar  cmldren.  C. 

= -  :^"-i 
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QiMtiuB  etn  in  rebut  iUBet— P«r«.  Sat.  i  I. 
Bow  HMa  or«mptiMM  we  find  is  thiBgal 

It  is  our  custom  at  Sir  Roger's,  upon  the 
conung  in  of  the  post,  to  sit  about  a  pot  of 
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coffee,  and  hear  the  old  knigjit  read  Dyer'a 
letters;  which  he  does  with  his  mctaclet 
upon  his  nose,  and  in  an  audible  voice, 
smiling  voy  often  at  those  little  strokes  of 
satire,  which  are  so  frequent  in  the  writings 
of  that  author.  I  afterwards  communicate 
to  the  knight  such  packets  as  I  receive  un- 
der the  quality  of  Spectator.  ThefdlowiDg 
letter* chancing  to  please  him  more  than 
ordinary,  I  shall  publish  it  at  lus  request 

«  Mr.  Spectator, — ^You  have  diverted 
the  town  almost  a  whole  month  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  country,  it  is  now  hieh  time 
that  you  should  give  the  coimtry  their  re- 
venge. Since  your  withdrawing  from  this 
place,  the  fair  sex  are  run  into  great  ex- 
travagances. Their  petticoats  which  began 
to  heave  and  swell  oefore  you  left  us,  are 
now  blown  up  into  a  most  enormous  con- 
cave, and  rise  every  day  more  and  more. 
In  short,  sir,  since  our  women  know  them- 
selves to  be  out  of  the  eye  of  the  SpecUtor 
they  will  be  kept  within  no  compass.  You 
praised  them  a  little  too  soon,  for  the  mo- 
desty of  their  head-dresses;  for  as  the  hu- 
mour of  a  sick  person  is  often  driven  out  of 
one  limb  into  another,  their  superfluity  of 
ornaments,  instead  of  being  entirely  banish- 
ed, seems  only  fallen  from  their  heads  upon 
their  lower  parts.  What  they  have  lost  in 
height  they  make  up  m  breadth,  and,  con- 
tra^ to  all  rules  of  architecture,  widen  the 
foundations  at  the  same  time  that  they 
shorten  the  superetructure.  Were  they, 
like  Spamsh  jennets,  to  imprepate  by  the 
wmd,  they  could  not  have  thought  qn  ft 
more  proper  invention.  But  as  we  do  not 
yet  hear  any  particular  use  in  this  petticoat^ 
or  that  it  contains  any  thing  more  than 
what  was  supposed  to  be  in  those  of  scantier 
make,  we  are  wonderfully  ata  loss  about  it. 

*  The  women  give  out,  in  defence  of  these 
wide  bottoms,  that  they  are  airr,  and  very 
proper  for  the  season;  out  this  I  look  upon 
to  be  only  a  pretence,  and  a  piece  of  art, 
for  it  is  wdl  known  we  have  not  had  a  more 
moderate  summer  these  many  years,  so 
that  it  is  certwn  the  heat  they  comidiaan  of 
cannot  be  in  the  weather.  Besides  I  would 
%ili  ask  these  tender  constitutioned  ladies, 
^m  they  should  require  more  cooling  than 
tiejr  mothers  before  them. 

<  I  find  several  speculative  persons  are  of 
opinion  that  our  sex  has  of  late  years  been 
very  saucy,  and  that  the  hoop-petticoat  is 
made  use  oi  to  keep  us  at  a  distance.  It  is 
most  certain  that  a  woman's  honour  cannot 
be  better  mtrenched  than  after  this  manner, 
in  circle  within  circle,  amidst  such  a  variety 
of  ^t-works  and  lines  of  drcumvallation. 
A  female  who  is  thus  invested  in  whale- 
bone, is  suflBcientiy  secured  against  the  ap- 
proaches of  an  ill-bred  fellow,  who  might 
as  well  think  of  Sir  George  Etherege's  way 
of  making  "Love  in  a  Tub,"  as  in  the 
midst  of  so  many  hoops. 

<  Amone  these  various  conjectures^  there 
are  men  of  snperstiti0tt»tempers»  who  look 
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wp«l  the  hoop-petticoat  afta  kind  of  profflgy. 
Some  will  have  it  that  it  portends  the  down- 
fall of  the  French  kine,  and  observe  that 
theferthingal  apneared  in  En^and  a  little 
before  the  ndn  of  the  Spanish  monarchy.* 
Others  are  of  opinion  that  it  foretells  battle 
and  bloodied,  and  believe  it  of  the  same 
prognostication  as  the  tail  of  a  biasing  star. 
•For  my  part,  I  am  apt  to  Uunk  it  iS  a  rien 
that  multitudes  are  commg  mto  the  wortd 
rather  than  gobg  out  of  it. 

<  The  first  time  I  saw  a  ladv  dressed  in 
one  of  these  petticoats,  I  coula  not  forbear 
blamhig  her  m  my  own  thoughts  for  walk- 
ing abroad  when  she  was  <  so  near  her  time,' 
but  soon  recovered  myself  out  of  my  error, 
when  I  found  all  the  modish  part  of  the  sex 
as  *far  gone  as  hersell*  It  is  generally 
UiQught  some  crafty  women  have  thus  be- 
trayal their  companions  into  hoops,  that 
they  might  make  them  accessary  to  thdr 
own  concealments,  and  by  that  means  es- 
cape the  censure  of  the  woiid;  as  wary 
generals  have  sometimes  dressed  two  or 
wee  dozen  of  thdr  friends  in  their  own 
habit,  that  they  might  not  draw  upon  them- 
selves any  particular  attacks  from  the 
enemy.  The  strutthig  petticoat  smooths 
all  distinctions,  levels  the  mother  with  the 
daughter,  and  sets  maids  and  matrons, 
•wives  and  widows,  upon  the  same  bottom. 
In  the  mean  while  I  cannot  but  be  troubled 
to  see  so  many  well-shaped  innocent  virgms 
bloated  up,  and  waddling  up  and  down  like 
big^4>ellied  women. 

<  Should  this  fashion  get  among  the  ordi- 
^aiy  people,  our  public  ways  would  be  so 
crowded,  that  we  should  want  street-room. 
Several  congregations  of  the  best  fashion 
find  themselves  already  very  much  stndten- 
cd,  and  if  the  mode  increase,  I  wish  it  may 
Bot  drive  many  ordinary  women  into  meet- 
ings and  conventicles.  Should  our  sex  at 
the  same  time  take  it  hito  their  beads  to 
Drear  trunk  breeches  (as  who  Imows  what 
their  mdignation  at  this  female  treatment 
may  drive  them  to?)  a  man  and  his  wife 
would  fill  a  whole  pew. 

•  You  know,  rir,  it  is  recorded  of  Alexan- 
der tiie  Grea^  that  in  his  Indian  expedition 
be  buried  several  suits  of  armour,  wbkh 
by  lus  dhnectioDS  were  made  much  toofUg 
forany  of  his  soldiers,  in  order  to  gjve  pds- 
terity  an  extraordinary  idea  of  lum,  and 
tnake  them  believe  he  had  commanded  an 
armyofgiants.  I  am  persuaded  that  if  one 
of  the  present  petticoats  happens  to  be  hune 
up  in  any  repository  of  cunosities,  it  would 
lead  mto  the  same  error  the  generations 
'Oiat  lie  some  removes  from  us;  unless  wc 
can  believe  our  posterity  irill  thmk  so  dis- 
I'espcctfully  of  their  great  grandmothers, 
that  they  made  themselves  monstrous  to 
q)pear  amiable. 

'When  I  survey  this  new-fiishioned  ro- 
tunda in  all  its  parts,  I  cannot  but  think  of 
the  old  philosopher,  who  after  bavmg  en- 


tered into  an  Emrtian  temple,  and  kxslbed 
about  for  the  iaol  of  the  {Mace,  at  kngdi 
discovered  a  littie  black  monkey  inshrined 
in  the  midst  of  it,  upon  which  lie  could  net 


habitant!" 

*  Though  you  have  taken  a  reaqlution,  in 
one  of  your  papers,  to  avoid  descending  to 
particularities  of  dress,  I  believe  you  will 
not  think  it  below  yon,  on  so  extraordinary 
an  occaaon,  to  unhoop  the  fidr  sex,  ana 
cure  this  fashionable  tympany  that  is  got 
among  them.  I  am  apt  to  think  the  petti- 
coat will  shrink  of  its  own  accord  at  your 
first  coming  to  town;  at  least  a  touch  of  yo«r 
pen  will  make  it  contract  itself  Uke  the 
sensitive  plant,  and  by  that  means  oblige 
several  who  are  either  terrified  or  astaniw- 
ed  at  this  portentous  noveky^  and 
the  rest,  your  humble  servant,  &c.*        i 
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•^-CtoBoonllt  di»eon.-^lMcmtj  Lik  I.  fla 
* HannoBions  di8C(»d. 

Women  in  their  nature  are  mudi  more- 
gay  and  joyous  than  men;  whether  it  be 
that  their  blood  is  more  refined,  their  fibres 
more  delicate,  and  their  animal  spirits  more 
light  and  volatile;  or  whether^  as  some  have 
imagined,  there  may  not  be  a  kind  of  sex  in 
the  very  soul,  I  shall  not  pretend  to  deter- 
mine. As  vivacity  is  the  gift  of  women, 
gravity  is  that  of  men.  They  shoidd  each 
ai  them  therefore  keep  a  watch  upon  the 
paiticular  bias  which  nature  has  axed  in 
their  minds,  that  it  may  not  draw  too  much, 
an^  lead  them  out  of  the  paths  of  reaaan. 
This  will  ontainlY  happen,  if  the  one  in 
every  word  and  action  rafects  the  character 
of  being  rigid  and  severe,  and  tiie  other  of 
being  brisk  and  airy.  Men  should  beware 
of  being  captivated  by  a  kind  of  savare 
philosophy,  women  by  a  thoughtless  gii- 
lantry.  Where  these  precautions  are  not 
observed,  the  man  often  degenerates  into  a 
cynic,  the  woman  into  a  coquette;  the  man 
grows  sullen  and  mcvoae,  the  woman  im- 
pertinent and  fontasticaL 

By.  what  I  have  said,  we  may  conclude 
men  and  women  were  made  as  counter- 
parts to  one  another,  that  the  pains  and 
anxieties  of  the  husband  might  be  relieved 
by  the  sprightliness  and  good-humour  of  the 
wife.  When  these  are  ririitiy  tempered, 
care  and  cheerfulness  go  hand  in  nand; 
and  the  family,  like  a  ship  that  is  duly 
trimmed,  wants  neither  sail  nor  ballast. 

Natural  historians  observe  (for  whilst  I 
am  in  the  country  I  must  fetch  my  aUusiona 
from  thence)  that  only  the  male  birds  have 
voices;  tiiat  thdr  songs  begin  a  Kttle  before 

ibreedme-time,  and  end  a  little  after;  diat 
whilst  the  hen  u  covering  her  egga,  the 
male  generally  takes  his  stand  upon  a 
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_  bough  within  her  hearing; 
[by  that  means  amuses  and  diyerts  her 
with  bIs  songs  during  the  whole  time  of  her 
litthie, 

TItts  OQBtniot  among  birds  lasts  no  longer 
tlum  till  a  brood  of  young  ones  arises  from 
it;  so  thai  in  the  femera  kind»  the  cares 
and  &tigaes  of  the  married  state,  if  I  may 
mo  call  it»  lie  prindpNally  upon  the  female. 
On  the  contrary,  as  in  our  q>ecies  the  man 
mod  the  woman  are  joined  together  for  Itfe, 
and  the  main  burden  rests  upon  the  former, 
nature  has  given  all  the  little  arts  of  sooth- 
%B%  and  blandishment  to  the  female,  that 
4ihe  may  cheer  and  ammate  her  companion 
in  a  constant  and  assi^ous  application  to 
the  making  a  provision  for  his  family,  and 
the  edncation  of  their  common  children. 
This  however  is  not  to  be  taken  so  strictly, 
as  if  the  same  duties  were  not  often  reci- 
procal, and  incumbent  on  both  parties :  but 
only  to  set  forth  what  seems  to  have  been 
tS&e  general  intention  of  nature,  in  the  differ- 
ent uidinationfl  and  endowments  which  are 
bestowed  en  the  different  sexes. 

Bat  whatever  was  the  reason  that  man 
and  woman  were  made  with  this  variety  of 
temper,  if  we  observe  the  conduct  of  the 
fiur  sex,  we  find  that  they  choose  rather  to 
aasociate  diemsdves  with  a  person  who 
resembles  them  in  the  li^t  and  volatile 
himaar  wluch  is  natural  to  them,  than  to 
snch  as  are  qualified  to  moderate  andcoun- 
tHfaalance  it  It  has  been  an  old  com- 
plaint, that  the  coxcomb  carries  it  with 
i^kem  before  the  man  of  sense.  When  we 
mte  a  fellow  loud  and  talkative,  fiill  of  in- 
mfki  life  and  laughter,  we  may  venture  to 
pronounce  him  a  female  fevourite.  Ndse 
and  flatter  are  such  accomplishments  as 
they  cannot  withstand.  To  oe  short,  the 
paraon  of  an  ordina^  woman  for  a  man  is 
nothing  else  but  sdf-fove  diverted  upon  an- 
other object  She  would  have  the  lover  a 
woman  m  every  thing  but  the  sex.  I  do 
not  know  a  finer  piece  of  satire  on  this 
pait  of  womankind,  than  those  lines  of  Mr. 
Dryden: 

Oarfbooflillen  wx  !■  cauglit  by  oatward  Ibnn, 
And  empty  Mtoe;  and  lovea  itnlf  in  man. 

This  is  a  source  of  infinite  calamities  to 
^Ihe  sex,  as  it  frequently  j<nns  them  to  men, 
who  in  their  own  thou^ts  are  as  fine  crea- 
tares  as  themsdves;  or  if  they  chance  to 
be  ^ood-hnmoured,  serve  only  to  dissipate 
theirfortunes,  inflame  their  fuUes,  and  ag- 
-gravate  thdr  indiscretion& 

The  same  female  levity  is  no  less  fetal  to 
them  after  marriage  than  before.  It  re- 
preseats  to  their  imaginations  the  faithful, 
prudent  husband,  as  an  honest,  tractable, 
and  domesdc  animal;  and  turns  their 
thoufi^ts  upon  the  fine  gay  gentleman,  that 
laughs,  sings,  and  dresses  so  much  more 
agneeably. 

As  this  irregular  vivacity  of  temper  leads 
aodray  the  hearts  of  ordfloary  women  in  the 


choice  of  their  lovers  and  the  treatment  of 
their  husbands,  it  operates  with  the  same 

Semidous  influence  towards  their  chil- 
ren,  who  are  taught  to  accomplish  them- 
selves in  an  those  sublime  perfections  that 
appear  captivating  in  the  eye  of  their  mo- 
ther. She  admires  in  her  son  what  she 
loved  in  her  gallant;  and  by  that  means  con- 
tributes all  she  can  to  perpetuate  herself  in 
a  worthless  progeny. 

The  yeun^  Faustina  was  a  lively  in- 
stance of  this  sort  of  women.  Notwith- 
standing she  was  married  to  Marcus  Aure- 
lius,  one  <^  the  greatest,  wisest,  and  best 
of  the  Roman  emperors,  she  thought  a  com- 
mon gladiator  much  the  prettier  gentie- 
man;  and  had  taken  such  care  to  accom- 
plish her  son  Commodus  according  to  her 
own  notions  of  a  fine  man,  that  wnen  he 
ascended  the  throne  of  his  father,  he  be- 
came the  most  foolish  and  abandoned  tyrant 
that  was  ever  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
Roman  empire,  signalizing  himself  in  no- 
thing but  the  fighting  of  prizes,  and  knock- 
ing out  men's  brains.  As  he  had  no  taste 
qftrue  glory,  we  see  him  in  several  medals 
and  statues,  which  are  still  extant  of  him, ' 
equipped  like  a  Hercules,  with  a  club  and 
a  lion's  skin. 

I  have  been  led  into  this  speculation  by 
the  characters  I  have  heard  of  a  country 
gentieman  and  his  lady,  who  do  not  live 
manv  miles  from  Sir  Roger.  The  wife  is 
an  old  co<}uette,  that  is  always  hankering 
after  the  diversions  of  the  towp;  the  hus- 
band a  morose  rustic,  that  frowns  and  frets 
at  the  name  of  it  The  wife  is  over-run  with 
affectation,  the  husband  sunk  into  brutali^. 
The  lachr  cannot  bear  the  noise  of  the  larxs 
and  nigntingales,  hates  your  tedious  sum- 
mer-days, and  is  sick  at  the  sight  of  shady 
woods  and  puriing  streams;  the  husband 
wonders  how  any  one  can  be  pleased  with 
the  fooleries  of  plays  and  operas,  and  rails 
finom  morning  to  night  at  essenced  fops  and 
tawdry  courtiers.  The  children  are  edu- 
cated m  these  different  notions  of  their  pa- 
rents. The  sons  follow  the  fether  alxmt 
his  grounds,  while  the  daughters  read  vo- 
lumes of  love-letters  and  romances  to  their 
mother.  By  this  means  it  comes  to  pass, 
ttiat  the  rirls  look  upon  their  fether  as  a 
efown,  and  the  boys  think  their  mother  no 
better  than  she  should  be. 

How  different  are  the  lives  of  Aristus  and 
Aspaaa!  The  innocent  vivacity  of  the  one 
is  tempered  and  composed  by  the  cheerful 
gravity  of  the  other.  The  wife  grows  wise 
by  the  discourses  of  the  husband,  and  the 
husband  good-humoured  by  the  conversa*- 
tions  of  tM  wife.  Aristus  would  not  be  so 
amiable  were  it  not  for  his  Aspasia,  nor 
Aspasia  so  much  esteemed  were  it  not  for 
her  Aristus.  Their  virtues  are  blended 
in  their  chiMren,  and  diffuse  through  the 
whole  family  a  perpetual  spirit  of  be* 
nevolcnce,  comphu:ency,  and  satisfection. 
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Na  129.]    Saturday,  July  28,  iriL 

Vflrtantem  mm  frutra  Mcubera  caBtbuDi, 
CUn  lou  posterior  ciirru  et  in  axe  neanda 

Pen.  Stt.  ▼.  7t 
TflMMi,  like  tlM  liindmott  chariot  wheete,  art  cant 
fltUl  to  be  meor,  but  le'ter  to  to  the  llnt-*Z>ryd^ 

Great  masters  in  paintine  never  care 
for  drawing  people  in  the  fasnion,  as  vety 
wellluiowing  that  the  head-dress,  or  pen- 
wig,  that  now  prevails,  and  gives  a  grace 
to  their  portraitures  at  present,  will  make 
a  very  odd  figure,  and  perhaps  look  mon- 
strous m  the  eyes  of  posterity.  For  tWs 
reason  they  often  represent  an  illustriQus 

Serson  in  a  Roman  habit,  or  in  some  other 
ress  that  never  varies.  I  could  wish  for 
the  sake  of  my  country  fiiends,  that  there 
was  such  a  kind  of  everlasting  drapery  to 
be  made  use  of  by  all  who  live  at  a  certam 
distance  from  the  town,  and  that  they 
would  agree  upon  such  fashions  as  should 
never  be  liable  to  changes  and  innovations. 
For  want  of  this  standing  dress,  aman  who 
takesa  journey  into  the  country  is  as  much 
surprised  as  one  who  walks  in  a  gallery  of 
old  fiuniW'  pictures,  and  finds  as  great  a 
variety  of  garbs  and  habits  in  the  persons 
he  converses  with.  Did  they  keep  to  one 
consta^  dress  they  would  sometimes  be  in 
the  £union,  which  they  never  are  as  mat- 
ters are  managed  at  present  Ifmsteadof 
xunning  after  the  mode,  they  would  con- 
tuuie  fixed  in  one  certain  habit,  the  mode 
would  some  time  or  other  overtake  them, 
as  a  clock  that  stands  still  is  sure  to  point 
rig^t  once  in  twelve  hours.  In  this  case 
therefiorel  would  ad^se  them,  as  a  gentle- 
man did  his  friend  who  was  hunting  about 
the  wh<de  town  after  a  rambling  fel&w-^If 
vou  follow  him  you  will  never  fuid  lum,  but 
if  you  plant  yourself  at  the  comer  cdf  any 
coe  stre^  I  will  engage  it  will  not  be  long 
before  you  see  lum. 

I  have  already  touched  upon  this  subject 
in  a  speculation  which  shows  how  cruelly 
the  country  are  led  astray  in  fdlowing  the 
town;  and  equipped  in  a  ridiculous  habit, 
when  thev  fancy  themselves  in  the  height 
of  the  mode.  Smce  that  spectUadon  I  have 
received  a  letter  (which  I  there  hinted 
at)  from  a  gentleman  who  is  now  In  the 
western  circuit 

*Mr.  Spectator, — ^Being  a  lawyer  of 
Hbt  Middle-Temple,  a  Comishman  by  Inrth, 
I  generally  ride  the  western  circuit*  ftir  my 
heal^,  and  as  I  am  not  interrupted  with 
clients,  have  leisure  to  make  many  dbser- 
▼atkns  that  escape  the  notice  of  my  fellow- 
travenen. 

*  One  of  the  most  fiishionable  women  I 
met  with  in  all  the  circuit  was  my  landladv 
at  Stahies,  where  I  chanced  to  be  on  a  boh- 
day.  Her  commode  was  not  half  a  foot 
Mgh,  and  her  petticoat  within  some  yards 
ct  a  modish  arcumference.  Li  the  same 
place  I  observed  a  yoong  fellow  wiUi  a 


•OomiMon  ceMfiUy  go  oa  the  ditait  throiwh  their 
aatif  •• — *'" 


tolerable  periwig,  had  it  not  been  cohered 
with  a  hat  that  was  shaped  in  the  Ramilie' 
cock.  As  I  proceeded  in  my  journey,  I 
observed  the  petticoat  grew  scantier  and 
scantier,  and  about  threescore  jniks  ham 
London  was  so  veiy  un&shianable,  that 
a  woman  might  walk  in  it  without  aagr 
manner  of  inconvenience* 

<Not  far  from  SaHsbory  I  took  notice  al 
a  justice  of  peace's  lady,  who  was  at  least 
ten  years  behind-hand  m  her  dress,  but  afc 
the  same  time  as  fine  as  haads  could  make 
her.  She  was  flounced  asid  forbefewcd 
from  head  to  foot;  every  ribbon  was  wria- 
kled,  and  every  part  of  her  garments  uk 
curi,  so  that  she  looked  Uke  aae  of  thoae 
animals  which  in  the  country  we  call  m. 
Friezeland  hen. 

*  Not  many  miles  beyond  Ibis  plaoe  I 
was  informed  that  one  of  the  last  year's 
little  muffs  had  by  some  means  or  odser 
straggled  into  those  parts,  and  that  all  t&e 
women  of  fieishion  were  cutting  thcv^  eld 
muffs  in  two,  or  retrenching  them,  accord- 
mg  to  the  little  model  which  was  got  amoRi^ 
them.  I  caimot  beUeve  the  report  tfaer 
have  there,  that  it  was  sent  down  franked 
by  a  parliament-man  in  a  little  packet;  but 
probably  by  next  winter  this  feaiiion  wUl  be 
at  the  heignt  in  the  country,  when  it  isquke 
01^  at  London. 

'  The  greatest  bean  at  our  next  coun^ 
sesaons  was  dressed  in  a  most  monstroua 
flaxen  periwig,  t^t  was  made  in  King 
William's  reign.  The  wearer  of  it  nies» 
it  seems,  in  lus  own  hair  when  he  is  st 
home,  and  lets  lus  wig  lie  in  buckle  for  a 
whole  half  year,  that  he  may  put  it  on  mpoa 
occasion  to  meet  the  judges  m  it 

'I  must  not  here  omit  an  advcntare 
which  happened  to  us  in  a  countiy  church 
upon  the  trontiers  of  ComwalL  As  we 
were  in  the  midst  of  the  service,  a  lady 
who  is  the  chief  woman  of  the  place,  aid 
had  passed  the  winter  at  London  with  her 
husband,  entered  the  conmgation  in  a  litde 
head-dress,  and  a  hoopea  petticoat  Tbe 
people,  who  were  wonderfully  starded  aa 
such  a  sight,  all  of  them  rose  up.  Some 
stared  at  the  prodigious  bottom,  and  some 
at  the  little  top  of  this  strange  dress.  In 
the  mean  time  the  lady  of  the  manor  filled 
the  area  of  the  church,  and  waUced  upt» 
her  pew  with  an  unspeakable  sati8foctio% 
amidst  the  whispers,  conjectures,  and  aafcCK 
nishment  of  the  whole  congregation. 

*Upon  our  way  from  hence  we  saw  m 

Jroung  fdlow  riding  towards  us  fidl  nl- 
op,  with  a  bob  wig  and  black  silken  bag 
tied  to  it  He  stopt  short  at  the  coach, 
to  ask  us  how  far  the  judges  were  behind 
us.  His  stay  was  so  very  short,  that  wc 
had  only  time  to  observe  his  new  silk  waist- 
coat, which  was  unbuttoned  in  several 
places  to  let  us  see  that  he  had  a  dean  shirt 
on,  which  was  ruffled  down  to  his  middle. 

'From  this  place,  during  our  progress 
through  the  most  western  parts  of  tbe 
kingdom,  wt  fancied  ourselves  in  Kini^ 
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CKflHes  the  Second^s  reigi)>  the  people 
having  made  Tery  little  variations  in  their 
dress  ance  that  time.  The  smartest  oi 
the  country  'squires  appear  still  in  the 
Momnouth-cock,  and  when  they  go  a  woo- 
inr  (whether  they  have  any  pc^  in  the 
iDUitia  or  not)  they  generally  {mt  on  k  red 
coat  We  were,  mdeed,  very  much  sur- 
prised, at  the  place  we  lay  at  last  night,  to 
meet  with  a  ^ntleman  that  had  accoutred 
Umself  in  a  ni^t-cap-wig,  a  coat  with  long 
pockets  and  sht  sleeves,  and  a  pair  of  shoes 
w)th  high  scollop  tops;  hut  we  soon  found 
brluB  conversation  tnat  he  was  a  person 
"who  laughed  at  the  ignorance  and  rusticity 
of  the  country  people,  and  was  resolved  to 
live  and  die  m  the  mode. 

•  Sir,  if  you  think  this  account  of  my  tra- 
▼ds  may  be  of  any  advantage  to  the  public, 
I  will  next  year  trouble  you  with  such  oc- 
currences as  I  shall  meet  with  in  other  parts 
of  En^and.  For  I  am  informed  there  are 
CTeatcr  curiosities  in  the  northern  circuit 
than  in  the  western;  and  that  a  fashion 
makes  its  progress  much  slower  into  Cum- 
berland than  mto  Cornwall  I  have  heard 
in  particalar,  that  the  Steenkirk*  arrived 
but  two  months  ago  at  Newcastle,  and  that 
there  are  several  commodes  in  those  parts 
which  are  worth  taking  a  journey  thtther 
to  see,'  C. 


Na  130.]    Monday,  July  30, 171 L     ^ 

OMTKUn  Juvat  pnBdM,  et  riw&n  rapCo. 

Firg.  JBn.  vii.  74& 

A  ploBieriag  nee,  itin  eater  to  invade, 
Ob  spoil  HiKj  live,  and  male  of  theft  a  trade. 

As  I  was  yesterday  riding  out  in  the  fields 
with  my  friend  ^r  Roger,  we  saw  at  a  little 
distance  from  us  a  troop  of  gipsies.  Upon 
the  firtt  discovery  ot  them,  my  friend 
was  m  sone  doubt  whether  he  should  not 
exert  the  justice  of  the  peace  upon  such  a 
band  of  lawless  vagrants;  but  not  having  his 
clerk  with  him,  who  b  a  necessary  coun- 
adlor  on  these  occasions,  and  fearing  that 
lua  pooHry  might  fare  the  worse  for  it,  he 
let  tne  thought  drop;  but  at  the  same  time 
gate  me  a  particular  account  of  tihe  mis- 
chie£i  they  do  in  the  country,  in  stealing 
peoples  goods  and  spoiling  their  servants. 
'Ha  stray  piece  ot  linen  hangs  upon  a 
hedge,* says  ^r Roger,  'they  are  sure  to 
have  it;  ttahoeloseshis  way  in  the  fields, 
it  is  ten  to  one  out  he  becomes  their  prey: 
o«r  geese  cannot  live  in  peace  for  them;  if 
m  man  prosecutes  them  with  severity,  his 
hen-roost  is  sure  to  pay  for  it  They 
genenOly  straggle  into  tnese  parts  about  this 

•Tbe  flceenkirk  was  a  adUtarr  eravat  of  black  silk. 
Tm.  ae  well  ae  many  other  ornaments  of  dress,  received 
tie  Bane  Ihw  the  ovei^ed  Parisiant  after  the  battle 
•f  meenkirk,  fcarfit  Aog.  «■  MW;  and  Uie  EagUsh,  wiUi 
tteir  rnnmomieA  nrnvimnmtf  towards  e?erT  thinf 
Fnacji,  adopted  it,  althoogh  its  very  name  was  in- 

'~    ^  ^aid"^^  ^  ramembrance  of  their  own 


time  of  ^le  year;  and  set  the  heads  of  our  • 
servant-maids  so  agog  for  hud)ands  that  we 
do  not  expect  to  have  any  bu^ness  done  as 
it  should  be,  whilst  they  are  in  the  country. 
I  have  an  honest  dairy-maid  who  crosses 
their  hands  with  a  mece  of  silver  every 
summer,  and  never  fails  being  pron^sed  the 
handsomest  young  fellow  in  the  pari^  for 
her  pains.  Your  friend  the  butler  has  been 
fool  enough  to  be  seduced  by  them;  and 
though  he  is  sure  to  lose  a  knite,  a  fork,  or 
a  spoon  every  time  his  fortune  is  told  hiro» 
generally  shuts  himself  up  in  the  pantry 
with  an  old  gipsy  for  above  half  an  hour 
once  in  a  twetve-month.  Sweethearts  ate 
the  things  they  live  upon,  which  they  be* 
stow  very  plentifully  upon  all  those  that 
apply  themselves  to  them.  You  see  now 
ana  then  some  handsome  young  jades 
among  them:  the  sluts  have  very  often 
white  teeth  and  black  eyes.' 

Sir  Roger  observing  that  I  listened  with 
great  attention  to  his  account  of  a  peoj^ 
who  were  so  entirely  new  to  me,  tcid  me, 
that,  if  I  would,  they  should  tell  us  our  for- 
tunes. As  I  was  very  wdl  pleased  with 
the  knight's  prM)osal,  we  rid  up  and  com- 
municated our  hands  to  them.  A  Cas- 
sandra of  the  crew,  after  having  examined 
my  lines  very  diligently,  told  me,  that  I 
loved  a  pretty  maidf  in  a  comer,  that  I  was 
a  good  woman's  man,  with  some  other  par- 
ticulars which  I  do  not  think  proper  to  re- 
late. My  friend  Sir  Roger  alignted  from  his 
horse,  and  expoong  his  palm  to  two  or  three 
that  stood  by  him,  they  crumpled  it  into  all 
shapes,  and  diligently  scanned  every  wrinkle 
that  could  be  made  m  it;  when  one  of  them, 
who  was  older  and  more  sun-burnt  than 
the  rest,  told  him,  that  he  had  a  widow  in 
his  line  of  life.  Upon  which  the  knight 
cried,  *  Go,  go,  you  are  an  idle  baggage;* 
and  at  the  same  time  smiled  upon  me.  The 

fipsy  finding  he  was  not  dispMsed  in  his 
eait,  told  him  after  a  farther  inquiry  into 
his  hand,  that  his  true-love  was  constant, 
and  that  she  shovild  dream  of  him  to-night 
My  old  friend  cried  Pish!  and  bid  her  go 
on.  The  gipsy  told  him  that  he  was  a 
bachelor,  but  would  not  be  so  long;  and 
that  he  was  dearer  to  somebody  than  he 
thought  The  knight  still  repeated,  <She 
was  an  idle  baggage,'  and  bid  her  go  on. 
*  Ah,  master,'  says  the  gipsy,  *  that  rogmsh 
leer  of  yours  makes  a  pretty  woman's  hear^ 
ache;  you  have  not  that  simper  about  the 
mouth  for  nothing.  '—The  uncouth  gibberish 
with  which  all  this  was  uttered,  like  the 
darkness  6i  an  oracle,  made  us  the  more 
attentive  to  it  To  be  short,  the  knight  left 
the  money  with  her  that  he  had  crossed  her 
hand  witn,  and  fcf,  up  again  on  his  horse. 

As  we  were  nding  away.  Sir  Roger  tM. 
me,  that  he  knew  several  sensible  people, 
who  believed  these  gipsies  now  and  tner 
foretold  very  strange  things;  and  for  halt 
an  hour  together  appeared  more  jocund 
than  ordinary.  In  the  height  of  his  good- 
i  humour;  meeting  a  commoo  beggar  upon 
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{^e  roMU  who  was  no  conjurer,  as  he  went 
to  t^eve  him  he  found  his  podiet  was 
flicked;  that  being:  a  kind  of  palmistnr  at 
,  wtaloh  this  race  of  vemiin  are  very  oex- 
trcms. 

I  might  here  entertain  m^  reader  with 
historical  remarks  on  this  idle  profligate 
peoi>le,  who  infest  all  the  countries  of 
Europe,  and  live  in  the  midst  of  govern- 
ments in  a  kind  of  commonwealth  bv  them- 
selves. But  instead  of  entering  into  observa- 
tions of  this  nature,  I  shall  fill  the  remain- 
iiMT  part  of  my  paper  with  a  stoiy  which  b 
tmk  frah  ui  Holland,  and  was  printed  in 
one  of  our  monthly  accounts  about  twenty 
years  aga  '  As  the  irek9chuyit  or  hack- 
ney-boat, which  carries  pasien^ers  from 
Leyden  to  Amsterdam,  was  putting  off,  a 
boy  runbing  along  the  side  of  the  csunai  de- 
siied  to  be  taken  in:  which  the  master  of 
the  boat  refused,  because  the  lad  had  not 
Quite  mon^  enough  to  pay  the  usual  fare. 
An  eminent  merchant  oemg  pleased  with 
the  looks  of  the  bey,  and  secretly  touched 
with  compassion  towards  him,  paid  the 
money  for  him,  and  ordered  him  to  oe  taken 
on  board.  Upon  talking  with  him  after- 
wards, he  fbmMl  tiiat  he  could  speak  readily 
in  three  or  four  languages,  and  learned  upon 
fsrther  examination  that  he  had  been  stolen 
away  when  he  was  a  child  by  a  gips|r,  and 
had  rambled  ever  since  with  a  gang  or  those 
strollers  up  and  down  several  paits  of  Eu- 
nme.  It  nappened  that  the  merchant, 
whose  heart  seems  to  have  inclined  towards 
the  boy  by  a  secret  kind  of  instinct,  had 
himsdt  lost  a  child  some  years  before. 
The  parents  after  a  long  search  for  him, 
gavehimupfbrdrowned  in  one  of  the  ca- 
nals with  which  that  countrv  abounds; 
and  the  mother  was  so  afflicted  at  the  loss 
of  a  ffaie  boy,  who  was  her  only  son,  that 
she  died  for  grief  of  it  Upon  lapng  to- 
gether all  paitieulan,  and  examining  the 
several  moles  and  maiiLsby  which  the  mo- 
ther used  to  describe  the  child  when  he 
was  first  misong,  the  boy  proved  to  be  the 
son  of  the  merchant,  wnose  heart  had  so 
tmaccountably  mdted  at  the  sight  of  him. 
The  lad  was  very  well  pleased  to  find  a  fa- 
ther who  was  so  rich,  and  likely  to  leave 
him  a  good  estate:  the  father  on  the  other 
hand  was  not  a  little  delighted  to  see  a  son 
netoffn  to  him,  whom  hebad  given  up  forlost, 
with  suchastren|;thofconratuti(ai,sharp- 


ral  countries  as  a  pablic  mmister,  in  whick 
he  formerly  wandered  as  a  gipsy.        C. 
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Here  the  printed  story  leaves  off;  Imtlf  I 
may  give  credit  to  reports,  our  linguist 
hajving  received  such  extraordinary  rudi- 
ments  towards  a  good  education,  wasafter- 
wards  trained  up  in  every  thing  that 
becomes  a  gentleman;  wearing  off  by  little 
and  little  aU  the  vicious  luibits  and  prac- 
tices that  he  had  been  used  to  in  the  course 
of  his  peregrinatioRs.  Nay,  it  is  said,  that 
he  has  smce  been  employed  in  foreign 
conrts  upon  mrtknal  business,  with  gr^ 
reputation  to  himself  and  honour  to  Uiose 
who  seat  him,  and  that  he  hasvisitsd  seve- 


Flr/.  Be.  z.  A 

Onee  more,  ye  woodi,  Bdiea. 

It  is  usual  for  a  man  who  loves  country 
sports  to  preserve  the  eame  in  lus  own 
grounds,  and  divert  himself  upon  those  that 
belong  to  his  neighbour.  My  friend  Sir 
Roger  generally  goes  two  or  three  miks 
from  his  house,  and  gets  into  the  frontiei* 
of  his  estate,  before  he  beats  about  in  search, 
of  a  hair  or  partridge,  on  purpose  to  spare 
his  own  fields,  whens  he  is  always  sure  of 
finding  diversion,  when  the  worst  comes  to 
the  worst  By  this  means  the  breed  about 
his  house  has  time  to  increase  and  multiply, 
besides  that  the  sport  is  the  more  agreea- 
ble where  the  game  is  the  harder  to  come 
at,  and  where  it  does  not  lie  so  thick  as  to 
produce  any  peiplexity  or  confusion  in  the 
pursuit  For  these  reasons  the  country 
gentleman,  like  the  fox,  seldom  preys  near 
his  own  home. 

In  the  same  maimer  I  have  made  a 
month's  excursion  out  of  the  town,  whkli 
is  the  great  field  6i  game  for  sportsmen  of 
my  species,  to  try  my  fortune  m  the  coun- 
try, where  I  have  started  several  subjecla» 
and  hunted  them  down,  with  some  plea- 
sure to  myself,  and  I  hope  to  others,  1  am 
here  forced  to  use  a  great  deal  of  diligence 
before  I  can  spring  any  thing  to  my  rnlnd^ 
whereas  in  town,  whilst  I  am  fidlowingone 
character,  it  is  ten  to  one  but  I  am  crossed 
in  my  way  by  another,  and  put  up  such  a 
varie^  ot  odd  creatures  in  both  seze^ 
that  tney  fdl  the  scent  of  one  another,  and 
puzzle  the  chase.  My  greatest  difficulty 
m  the  country  is  to  fina  sport,  and  in  town 
to  choose  it  In  the  mean  time,  as  I  have 
eiven  a  whole  month's  rest  to  the  cities  of 
London  and  Westminster,  promise  myself 
abundance  of  new  game  upon  my  retnra 
thither. 

It  is  indeed  hirh  time  for  me  to  leave  tfie  • 
country,  since  I  and  the  whole  neighboar«> 
hood  bc^  to  grow  very  inquisitive  afWr 
my  name  and  character:  my  love  of  soli« 
tude,  tadtomity,  and  particular  way  of 
life,  having  raised  a  great  curiosity  in  all 
these  parts. 

The  notions  which  have  been  framed  of 
me  are  various:  some  look  upon  me  as  very- 
proud,  some  as  very  modest,  and  some  as 
very  melancholy.  Will  Wimble,  as  my 
friend  the  butler  tells  me,  observing  nie 
very  much  alone,  and  extremely  silent 
when  I  am  in  company,  is  afraid  I  hare 
killed  a  man.  The  country  people  seem 
to  suspect  me  for  a  conjurer;  and  some  of 
them  hearing  of  the  visit  which  I  made  to 
Moll  White,  will  needs  have  it  that  Sir 
Rofi;er  has  brought  down  a  cuniung  man 
with  him  to  cure  the  old  woman,  and  freft 
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ttecoontrf  from  her  chtrms.  Sothatthe 
<diaracter  whidi  I  go  under  in  part  of  the 
Mghboarhoody  b  what  they  here  call  a 
White  \/Vritch, 

A  justice  of  peace,  who  Hves  about  ftve 
miles  off,  and  is  not  of  ^r  Roger's  party, 
kas  it  seems  sidd  twice  or  thrice  at  his  ta- 
ble, that  he  wishes  Sir  Roger  does  not  har- 
bour a  Jesuit  in  hit  house,  and  that  he 
ttinks  ^e  eentlemen  of  the  country  would 
do  very  weU  to  make  me  give  some  account 
cfmysdC 

On  die  other  side,  some  of  Sbr  Roger's 
frieDds  are  e^^d  the  old  luiight  is  imposed 
vpon  by  a  designing  fellow;  and  as  they 
bacve  heard  that  ne  converses  very  promis- 
cnously  when  he  is  in  town,  do  not  know 
but  he  has  brought  down  with  him  some 
discarded  WMg,  that  is  sullen,  and  says 
iwthfaig  because  he  is  out  of  place. 

Such  is  the  variety  of  opimons  which  are 
kre  eaiataiiied  ot  me,  'so  that  I  pass 
amoDg  some  for  a  disafibcted  person^  and 
amour  others  for  i  popish  pnest;  among 
aomeior  a  wisard,  and  among«thers  for  a 
nurderer;  and  all  this  for  no  other  reason 
that  I  can  imagine,  but  bc^cause  I  do<not 
hoot,  and  halloo,  and  make  a  noise.  It  is 
true  mjr  friend  Sir  Roeer  tells  them, — 
*  That  It  is  mv  way,'  and  that  I  am  only  a 
philosopher;  but  this  will  not  satisfy  them. 
They  tiimk  there  is  more  in  me  than  he 
diseoirers,  and  that  I  do  not  hold  my  tongue 
for  noting. 

For  these  and  other  reasons  I  shall  set 
cat  for  London  to-morrow,  having  found 
br  eiroerience  that  the  country  is  mt  a 
place  for  a  person  of  my  temper,  who  does 
not  kwe  jollier,  and  what  they  call  good 
neig^boarhood.  A  man  that  is  out  of  hu- 
hkmt  when  an  unexpected  guest  breaks  in 
upon  hnn,  and  does  not  care  for  sacrificing 
mn  afternoon  to  everv  chance-comer,  that 
wfll  be  the  master  of  his  own  time,  and  the 
pursuer  of  his  own  inclinations,  makes  but 
uverr  unsodable  figure  ki  this  khid  of  life. 
I  sbaiH  therefore  retbre  into  the  town,  if  I 
may  make  use  of  that  phrase,  and  get  into 
the  crowd  Mun  asfost  as  I  can,  in  order  to 
be akne.  IcaD  there  raise  what specula- 
tioBs  I  please  upon  xAhcn  without  bemg 
ebsenrea  mysd^  and  at  the  same  time  enjoy 
ilithe  advantases  of  company,  with  all  the 
fffivflem  of  solitude.  In  the  meanwhile, 
tofiy^  the  month,  and  conclude  these  my 
Turai  speculations,  I  shall  here  insert  a  let- 
ter from  my  friend  Will  Honeycomb,  who 
has  not  lived  a  month  for  these  fortv  years 
o^  of  Uie  smoke  of  London,  and  rallies  me 
after  his  way  upon  my  country  life. 

*Deai  Spec,— I  suppose  this  letter  will 
find  thee  picking  of  wunes,  or  smelling  to 
alock  of  hay,  or  passing  away  thy  time  in 
some  innoccat  country  dtversion  or  the  like 
Batnre.  I  have  however  orders  from  the  club 
to  summon  thee  up  to  town,  beine  all  of  us 
cursedly  afraid  thou  wiltnot  be  able  to  relish 
cur  company^  after  thy  conversalioiis  with 


MoU  White,  and  WmWhnble.  Piythse 
do  not  send  us  amr  more  stories  of  a  cock 
and  a  buH,  nor  nightoi  the  town  with 
spirits  and  witches.  Thy  speculations  be- 
gih  to  smell  coftfoundealy  of  woods  and 
meadows.  If  thou  dost  not  come  up  quickly, 
we  shall  conclude  that  thou  art  in  love  with 
one  of  Sir  Roger's  dairy-maids*  Service  to 
the  knight  air  Andrew  is  grown  the  cock 
of  the  club  since  he  left  us,  and  if  he  does 
not  return  quickly  will  make  every  mother's 
son  of  us  commonwealth's  men.  D^urSpeCy 
thine  eternally, 
C*  'WILL  HONEYCOMB.* 


No.  132.]     Wednesday,  AuguH  1,  iriL 

Qui^  ant  tempui  quid  poftulei  non  videt,  aut  pbiiB 
loquitar,  ant  w  oetentat,  aut  eornm  (tnibntcnm  eat  ra* 
tionem  non  habet,  ia  inepCna  tma  dieitnr.— 7WL 

That  man  may  be  called  hnpeitinent,  who  eooelden 
not  the«ireura«Uneea  of  time.M'  cngro— oa  the  eopynraa' 
tion«  or  makes  himielf  the  anldeet  of  hia  diaconne,  or 
pays  no  regard  to  the  company  he  is  in. 

Hav»io  notified  to  my  good  friend  Sir 
Roger  that  I  should  set  out  for  London  the 
next  day,  his  horses  were  ready  at  the  ap- 
pointed hour  in  the  evening;  aiid,  attended 
by  one  of  his  grooms,  I  amved  at  the  coun* 
try'-town  at  twUieht,  in  order  to  be  ready 
for  the  stage-Hsoacn  the  day  following.  As 
soon  as  we  arrived  at  the  mn,  the  servant, 
who  waited  upon  me,  inquired  of  the  cham- 
berlain m  my  heaitee  what  company  he  had 
fbrthecoach?  The tdlow answered,  'Mrs. 
Betty  Arable,  the  great  fortune,  and  the 
widow  her  mother;  a  recruiting  officer, 
(who  took  a  place  because  they  were  to 
go,)  young  'Squire  Quickset,  her  cousin 
(that  her  mother  wished  her  to  be  married 
to;}  Ephraim  the  Quaker,  her  guardian: 
ana  a  gentleman  that  had  studied  himself 
dumb,  from  &r  Roger  de  Coverley's-'  I 
observed  by  what  he  said  of  myscuf,  that 
according  to  his  office  he  dealt  much  in  in- 
telligence; and  doubted  not  but  there  was 
some  foundation  for  his  reports  of  the  rest 
of  the  company,  as  well  as  for  the  whim- 
sical account  he  gave  of  me.  The  next 
morning  at  day-break  we  were  all  called; 
and  I,  who  know  my  own  natural  shyness* 
and  endeavour  to  be  as  little  liable  to  be 
disputed  with  as  possible,  dressed  imme- 
diately, that  I  might  make  no  one  wait* 
The  first  preparation  for  our  settiqe  out 
was,  that  the  captsdn's  half-pike  was  puced 
near  the  coachman,  and  a  drum  bdiuMl  the 
coach.  In  the  mean  tune  the  drummer, 
the  captain's  equipage,  was  very  kod, 
'that  none  of  the  captain's  things  shoidd  be 
placed  so  as  to  be  spoiled;'  upon  which  his 
cloak-bag  was  fixed  m  the  seat  of  the  coach  r 
and  the  captain  himself,  accor^ng  to  a  fre- 
quent, though  invidious  behaviour  of  mili- 
tary men,  ordered  his  man  to  look  sharps 
that  none  but  one  of  the  ladies  should  have 
the  place  he  had  taken  fronting  the  coack- 
box* 
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We  were  in  tome  little  tine  fixed  in  onr 
scats,  aol  tat  widi  that  disi&e  wluch  peo- 
ple not  too  good-natnred  onallT  coocciTe 
of  each  other  at  fint  sight.  The  coach- 
jmnhled  as  insenaiblT  into  some  sort  of  fin- 
miliarity:  and  we  hadnotmonred  above  two 
milesi  when  the  widow  asked  the  captain 
what  success  he  had  in  his  recniiting?  The 
oOicer,  with  a  franloiesB  he  believed  very 
gracefnl,  told  her,  'that  indeed  he  had  bat 
▼ery  little  hickf  and  had  sofieied  nmch  by 
desertion^  therefore  shoold  be  ^ad  to  end 
his  warCue  in  the  service  of  her  or  her  £ur 
dauc^ter.  In  a  word,*  continued  he,  '  I  am 
a  sGMier,  and  to  be  plain  is  my  character: 
you  see  me,  madam,  yoanj^  sound,  and  im- 
pudent; take  me  yoursdCT  widow,  or  g^ve 
me  to  her;  I  will  be  wholly  at  your  disposaL 
I  am  a  soldier  of  fortune,  ha!* — This  was 
followed  by  a  v^  laugh  of  his  own,  and  a 
deep  silence  of  all  the  rest  of  the  company.  I 
had  nothine  left  for  it  but  to  fon  fost  asleep, 
which  I  did  with  all  speed. — 'Come,*  said 
he,  *res(4ve  upon  it,  we  will  make  a  wed- 
ding at  the  next  town:  we  will  wake  this 
nleaamit  oompanion  who  is  foUcn  asleep,  to 
be  the  brideman;  and,'  giving  the  qaaker  a 
dap  on  the  knee,  he  coodiided,  'tlus  slv 
wOl  warrant,  onderstanitt 


who,  I 
what  is  what  as  wdl  as  you  or  I,  widow, 
riudlnvethebrideasfother.'  Theqaaker, 
who  happened  to  be  a  man  of  smartness, 
answered, '  Friend,  I  take  it  in  good  part 
that  thoa  haat  given  me  the  anthority  of  a 
Cither  over  this  oomdy  and  viitnoas  chfld; 
and  I  mast  assure  thee,  that  if  I  have  the 
gying  her,  I  riudl  not  bestow  her  on  thee. 
Thy  mifth,  friend,  savoorcthcf  fotty:  thou 
art  a  person  of  a  lijriit  mind,  th^  dram  is  a 
type  of  thee,  it  aoandeth  because  it  is  empty. 
Veril^r,  it  is  not  from  thy  fuineas,  bat  thy 
emptniess,  that  thou  hast  spoken  this  da]r. 
Friend,  friend,  we  have  hired  this  coach  m 
partnership  vrith  thee,  to  carry  us  to  the 
irreat  dty;  we  cannot  go  any  other  way. 
This  WQithy  mother  must  hear  thee,  if  thou 
wih  needs  utter  thy  follies;  we  cannot  hdp 
it,  friend,  I  say:  tt  thou  wilt,  we  must  hear 
thee;  but  if  thou  wert  a  man  of  understand- 
ing thou  wouldst  not  take  advantage  of  tlnr 
oooragjsous  countenance  to  abadi  us  chi£- 
drena  peace.  Thou  art,  thou  sajrest,  a  sol- 
dier; giVe  quarter  to  us,  who  cannot  reast 
thee.  Whv  didst  thou  fleer  at  our  friend, 
who  feigned  himsdf  asleep?  He  said  no- 
thing; bat  how  dost  thou  know  what  he 
coobiineth?  If  thoa  speakeat  improper 
thinp  in  the  heuing  of  tnis  virtuous  young 
▼iigm,  consider  it  as  an  outrage  against  a 
distressed  person  that  cannot  gH  frpom  thee: 
to  speak  iaifiacreetly  what  we  are  obliged 
to  hear,  by  being  hasped  up  vrith  thee  m 
this  pidblic  vducle,  is  in  some  degree  as- 
saaUxDg  on  ^e  hig^  road.* 

Here  Ephraim  paused,  and  the  Captain, 
with  a  hi^my  and  uncommon  impodenc^ 
(which  can  be  convicted  and  support  itself 
at  the  same  time,)  cries,  «Fai^friend»I 
thank  thee;  I  dioald  have  been  a  litde  im- 


pcitjuenti 
Come,  tho 


if  thoa  hndat  B0t  icprinflBded  BML 
,  thou  art,  I  see,  a  smoky  old  follow, 
and  I  will  be  very  orderif  the  cnsmng  pait 
of  my  joumev.  I  was  gome  to  give  myself 
airs,  bat,  ladies,  I  beg  pardon.' 

The  captain  was  so  httle  oat  c£  humoor, 
and  our  company  was  so  fsr  inm  bemg 
soared  by  this  little  rufBe,  that  Ephraim 
and  he  took  a  paiticular  dehg^t  in  beinr 
agreeable  to  each  other  for  the  fritore;  and 
assumed  their  diflferent  provinces  in  the 
conduct  of  the  company.  Our  reckomnn, 
apartments,  sod  accommodation,  fen  unoer 
Ephraim;  and  the  Captain  looked  to  all 
disputes  upon  the  road,  as  the  good  bdm- 
viour  of  our  coachman,  and  the  riirfat  we 
had  of  taking  place,  as  going  to  London,  of 
all  vehicles  coming  frt)m  thcBoe.  Theoc- 
corrences  we  met  with  were  ordinary,  and 

tei    " 

I 
ompany  we  were  m,  i  took  ll 
for  no  snuOl  good-fortune,  that  the  whole 
joimiey  was  not  mnt  in  impeitincnoes^ 
which  to  one  part  or  us  m^t  be  an  entei^ 
tainmcnt,  to  the  other  a  safferiDg.  What^ 
therefore,  Ephraim  said,  when  we  wci« 
almost  arrived  at  London,  had  to  me  an  air 
not  only  of  eood  undeisUudinfc  baft  good 
breeding.  Upon  the  yoon^  ladps  express- 
mg  her  satisfertion  m  the  louniey ,  and  de* 
daring  how  ddi^tfol  it  had  been  to  her, 
E^raun  declared  himadf  as  foUows>— 
'  There  is  no  ordmary  part  of  homan  life» 
which  expreaseth  so  much  a  good  ound, 
and  a  right  inward  man*  as  hb  behavioar 
apon  meeting  with  strangers, 
snch  as  may  seem  the  most  unsuii 
panions  to  mm :  such  a  man,  when  he  frJkth 
m  the  way  with  persons  cf  aimpfidty  and 
iiwioccnoe,  however  knowing  he  ma^  be  in 
the  ways  of  men,  will  not  vannt  lumsdf 
thereof  bat  win  the  rather  hkk  his  aope- 
riority  to  them,  that  he  mar  notbepaimi 
onto  them.  My  gpod  friend,*  oontinaed  bc^ 
tnmmg  to  the  officer,  'thee  and  I  are  t» 
part  by  and  by,  and  peradventnre  we  ma^f 
never  meet  ag^:  bat  be  advised  by  a  plain 
man;  modes  and  apparel  are  bat  trifles  to 
the  real  man,  thermre  do  not  thii^  such  a 
man  as  thysdf  terrible  for  thy  gaH>,  nor 
iblemn' 


such  a  one  as  me  contempdb 
When  two  such  as  thee  and  I  meet,  with 
affections  as  we  ouriit  to  have  towards  enck 
odier,  thou  diouldst  rejoice  to  see  my^ 
peaceable  demeanor,  and  I  should  be  gjbd 
to  see  thy  strength  and  ability  to  protect 
me  in  it.*  T. 


Na  133.]     Thwnday,  Au^u9t  2,  171 L 
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tematdy  mixed  with  terror  and  saRow>  ia 
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&e  Gcmtemidatiaii  of  death.  The  aoul  has 
its  cnrioeity  more  than  ordinarily  awaken- 
td»  when  it  turns  its  thourhts  upon  the  con- 
duct of  such  who  have  benaved  themselves 
with  anreaual,  a  redgned,  a  cheerful,  a  ge- 
iieroQs  or  heroic  temper  in  that  extremity. 
We  are  affected  with  these  respective  man- 
ners of  behaviour,  as  we  secretly  believe 


he  expressed  himsdf  in  this  manner.  'This 
is  not  the  end  of  my  life,  my  fdlow-soldiers; 
it  is  now  your  Epaminondas  is  bom,  who 
dies  in  so  much  g^ory.' 

It  were  an  en^ss  labour  to  coQect  the 
accounts,  with  which  all  ages  have  filled 
the  world,  of  noble  and  heroic  minds  that 
have  reaped  thb  being,  as  if  the  termina- 


tlie  part  of  tAie  dying  person  imitable  bp  tion  of  life  were  but  an  ordinary  occurrence 
ourselves,  or  such  as  we  imagine  ourselves  of  it. 
more  pauticulairly  capable  oL  Men  of  ex- 
shed  minds  march  before  us  like  princes, 
«nd  are,  to  the  ordinary  race  of  manldnd, 
rather  subjects  for  thar  admiratSoa  than 
example.  However,  Aerc  are  no  ideas 
strike  more  forcibly  uprai  our  imaginations, 
than  those  which  are  raised  from  reflections 
upon  the  exits  of  great  and  excellent  men. 
Bmocent  men  who  have  suffered  as  crimi- 
nals, thcKigh  they  were  benefactors  to  hu- 
man societ}r,  seem  to  be  persons  of  the 
highest  <tistmction,  among  the  vasdy  greater 
number  of  human  race,  the  dead.  When 
the  iniqmty  of  the  times  brought  Socrates 
to  his  execution,  how  great  and  wonderful 
is  h  to  behdd  him,  unsupported  by  any 
dung  but  the  testimony  oThis  own  con- 
•cience,  and  conjectures  of  hereafter,  re- 
ceive the  poison  with  an  air  of  mirth  and 
good  humour,  and  as  if  going  on  an  agreea- 
ble joum^,  bespeak  some  ddty  to  make  it 
fortunate.' 

When  Phocion's  good  actions  had  met 
with  the  like  reward  from  his  country,  and 
he  was  led  to  death  with  many  others  of 
his  friends,  they  bewailing  their  fate,  he 
-walking  composedly  towards  the  place  of 
execution,  how  gracefully  does  he  support 
his  illustrious  character  to  the  very  last  in- 
stant! One  of  the  rabble  spitting  at  him  as 
he  passed,  with  his  usual  authority  he  called 
to  know  if  no  one  was  ready  to  teach  this 
foDow  how  to  behave  himselt  When  a 
poOT-spirited  creature  that  died  at  the  same 

•time  for  his  crimes,  bemoaned  himself  mt- 
manfully,  he  rebuked  him  with  this  ques- 
tion, <  Is  it  no  consolation  to  such  a  man  as 
thou  art  to  die  with  Phocion?'  At  the  in- 
stant when  he  was  to  die,  thcv  asked  what 
commands  he  had  for  his  son?  ne  answered, 
*To  forget  this  injury  of  the  Athenians.' 
Kiocles,  his  friend,  under  the  same  sen- 
tence, desired  he  might  drink  the  potion 
before  him:  Phodon  said,  *  Because,  he 
never  had  denied  him  any  thing,  he  would 
not  even  this,  the  most  diiioult  request  he 
had  ever  made.* 

These  instances  were  very  noble  and 
great,  and  the  reflections  of  those  st^lime 
spirits  had  made  death  to  them  what  it  is 

really  hitended  to  be  by  tiie  Author  of  na- 

ture,  a  rdief  from  a  various  bdng,  ever 

subject  to  sorrows  and  difficulties. 

Epaminondas,  the  Theban  general,  hav- 
ing received  in  fight  a  mortal  stab  with  a 

sword,  which  was  left  in  his  body,  lay  in 

that  posture  till  he  had  intelligence  that  his 

troops  had  obtained  the  victory,  and  then 

X)ermitted  it  tobe  drawn  out,  at  whidi  instant 


This  common-place  way  of  tbinking  I 
fell  into  from  an  awkwanl  endeavour  to 
throw  off  a  real  and  fresh  affliction^  bjr 
turning  over  books  in  a  melanchc^v  mood; 
but  it  is  not  easy  to  remove  gridfs  which 
touch  the  heart,  by  applying  remedies 
which  only  entertain  the  imag^ation.  As 
therefore  this  paper  is  to  consist  of  any 
thing  which  concerns  human  life,  I  cannot 
help  letting  the  present  subject  regard 
what  has  been  the  last  object  of  my  eyes, 
though  an  entertainment  or  sorrow. 

1  went  this  evening  to  visit  a  friend,  with 
a  design  to  rally  him,  upon  a  story  I  had 
heard  of  his  intending  to  steal  a  marriage 
without  the  privity  of  us  his  intimate  fHenqs 
and  ac(^uaintance.  I  came  into  his  apart- 
ment with  that  intimacy  which  I  have  done 
for  very  many  years,  and  walked  directly 
into  his  bed-chamber,  where  I  found  my 
fnend  in  the  agonies  of  death.— What  could 
I  do?  The  innocent  mirth  in  my  thoughts 
struck  upon  me  like  the  most  fiagitious 
wickedness:  I  in  vain  called  upon  him;  he 
was  senseless,  and  too  far  spent  to  have  the 
least  knowlet^  of  my  sorrow,  or  any  pajp 
in  himselfl  Give  me  leave  tiien  to  tran- 
scribe my  soliloony,  as  I  stood  by  his 
mother,  dlumb  with  the  weight  of  grief  for 
a  son  who  was  her  honour  aiul  her  comfort, 
and  never  till  that  hour  since  his  birth  had 
been  an  occasion  of  a  moment^s  sorrow  to 
her. 

'  How  surprising  is  this  change  I  From 
the  possesion  of  vigorous  life  and  strength, 
to  be  reduced  in  a  few  hours  to  this  mtal 
extremitv!  Those  lips  which  lo(^  so  pale 
and  HviiJU  within  these  few  days  gave  de- 
light to  all  who  heard  their  utterance:  it 
was  the  business,  the  purpose  of  his  being, 
next  to  obeying  Him  to  whom  he  is  gone, 
to  please  and  instruct,  and  that  for  no  other 
end  but  to  please  and  instruct  Kindness 
was  the  motive  of  his  actions,  and  with  all 
the  capacity  requisite  for  making  a  figure 
in  a  contentious  world,  moderation,  good- 
nature, affability,  temperance,  and  chastity, 
were  the  arts  of  his  excellent  life. — There, 
as  he  lies  in  helpless  agony,  no  wise  man 
who  knew  him  so  well  as  I,  but  would  re- 
sign all  the  world  can  bestow  to  be  so  near 
the,end  of  such  a  life.  Why  does  my  "heart 
so  little  obey  my  reason  as  to  lament  the^, 
thou  excellent  man? — Heaven  receive  him 
or  restore  him ! — ^Thy  beloved  mother,  thy 
obliged  friends,  thy  helpless  servants,  stand 
around  thee  without  distinction.  How  mudi 
wouldst  thou,  hadst  thou  thy  senses,  say  to 
each  of  US: 
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*  0ut  now  that  good  heart  bursts,  and  he 
is  at  rest»— With  that  breath  expired  a  soul 
who  never  indulged  a  passion  unfit  for  the 
place  he  is  cone  to.    where  arc  now  thy 
plans  of  ^suce,  of  truth,  of  honour?    Of 
what  use  the  vohimes  thou  hast  coQated, 
the  arguments  thou  hast  invented,  the  ex- 
toDles  thou  hast  followed?   Poor  were  the 
expectations  of  the  stmUons.  the  xoMtst, 
/aqa  the  gpod*  if  the  reward  of  their  labours 
yei^  only  to  be  expected  from  man.    No, 
phY  meno,  thy  btciided  pleadlnes,  thy  in- 
tended good  offices  to  thy  friends,  thy  in- 
fended  sendees  to  thy  country,  arc  alreadv 
perfonSaed  (as  to  thy  concern  in  them,) 
u  his  rfght,  before  whom,  the  i)ast,  pre- 
sent, and  future  appear  at  one  view.  Witile 
others  with  thy  talents  were  tormented 
with  ambition,  with  vab-glory,  with  envy, 
i^th  emulation,  how  well  diost  thou  turn 
thy  mind  to  its  own  improvement  in  thines 
out  of  the  power  of  fortune;  hi  probity,  m 
integrity,  in  the  practice  and  study  of^is- 
ticcf  How  dlent  thy  passage,  how  private 
thy  journey,  how  glorious  thy  end!  'Many 
have  I  known  more  famous,  some  more 
knowing,  not  one  so  innocent*  R. 
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■Opiftrqiw  pttT  ofwuk 

Dieor 09U,  jmu  Lib.  I.  ai. 

Atti  tm  the  t>««t  Itijridu  onlTd  hOtm.—DrfMm. 

During  my  absence  in  the  country, 
several  packets  have  been  left  for  me, 
which  were  not  forwarded  to  me,  because 
1  was  expected  creiy  day  in  town.  The 
author  or  the  following  letter,  dated  fWmi 
Tower-hill,  having  sometimes  been  enter- 
tidned  with  some  learned  gentlemen  in 
plush  doublets,*  who  have  vended  their 
wares  from  a  stage  in  that  place,  has  plea- 
aand}r  enough  addressed  to  me,  as  no  less  a 
sage  in  morality  than  those  are  m  phyiic. 
To  comply  with  his  kind  niclination  to 
make  my  cures  fomous,  I  shall  give  3rou 
his  testimonial  of  my  great  abilities  at  large 
in  hit  own  words. 


*  Tower-hill,  July  5,  ini. 
•Sir,— Your  savhig  the  other  day  there 
is  something  wonderful  m  the  narrowness 
of  those  minds  which  can  be  pleased,  and 
be  barren  of  bounty  to  those  who  please 
them,  makes  me  in  pain  that  I  am  not  a 
man  in  power.  If  I  were,  you  should  soon 
tee  how  much  I  approve  your  speculations. 
In  ^c  mean  time,  I  beg  leave  to  supply 
that  inabili^  with  the  empty  tribute  of  an 
honest  mind,  by  telling  you  plainly  I  love 
and  thank  you  for  your  daily  refreshments. 
Iconttantly  perute  your  paper  as  I  smoke 
my  morning's  pipe,  (though  I  cannot  for- 
bear reading  Uie  motto  before  I  fill  and 
light,)  and  really  it  gives  a  grateful  relish 
to  every  whiff;  each  paragraph  is  fraught 
other  with  useful  or  delightful  notions,  and 


I  never  fxX  of  bemg  higMy  diverted  or  ifli«- 
proved.   The  variety  cif  your  subjects  sur- 
prises roe  as  nracb  at  a  box  of  pictures  did 
tonneriy,  in  which  there  was  only  one  hc/t» 
that  by  pwiUing  some  pieces  of  isinglass  over 
it,  was  changed  into  a  grave  senator  or  a 
Merry-Andrew,  a  patched  ladv  or  a  nun, 
a  beaii  or  a  blackanux>r,  a  pmae  or  a  co- 
quette, a  cooBtry  'squire  or  a  eonjurtr^ 
with  roanr  other  dilferent  ,representationt 
very  enteKamfaig,  (at  you  are, )  thoueh  stiU 
the  same  at  the  bottom.  Thitwatachildiih 
anMisement,  when  I  wat  carried  away  with 
outward  appearance,  but  youmake  a  deeper 
impreasicii,  and  affect  the  jMCret  springs  of 
tiie  mind;  you  charm  the  fancy,  soothe  the 
patsions,  and  insensibly  lead  the  reader  to 
that  sweetness  of  temper  that  you  so  well 
describe;  you  rouse  generosity  with  that 
spirit,  ana  inculcate  numaai^  with  that 
ease,  that  he  mutt  be  nuterably  stupid  that 
is  not  affected  by  you.    I  cannot  say,  in^ 
deed,  that  you  have  put  impertinence  to 
silence,  or  vanity  out  of  countenance^  but, 
methinks  you  have  bid  asiair  for  it  as  any 
man  that  ever  appeared  upon  a  pablie 
st^e;  and  offer  an  infallible  cure  of  vice 
and  foUy,  for  the  price  of  one  penny.    And 
since  it  is  usual  for  those  who  receive  benefit 
by  such  famous  operators,  to  publish  an 
advertisement,  that  others  may  re^p  the 
same  advantage,  I  think  myself  obliged  to 
declare  to  all  the  world,  that  having  for  a 
long  time  been  splenetic,  ill-natured,  firo- 
wanl,  suspicious,  and  unsociable^  by  the 
application  of  your  medicines,  taken  only 
with  half  an  ounce  of  right  Virnnia  tobacco^ 
for  six  successive  mornings,  I  am  become 
open,  obliging,  oftdous,  frank  and  hospita- 
ble.   I  am,  your  humbVe  servant  and  great 
admirer,  GEORGE  TRUSTY.' 


The  careAil  father  and  humble  petitioner 
hereafter^mentioned,  who  are  under  diffi- 
culties about  the  just  management  of  foixs,^ 
will  soon  receive  proper  advertisement* 
relatii^  to  the  professors  in  that  behalf 
with  tEeIr  pteces  of  abode  and  methods  cf 
♦tfHM^iiing, 

*Jidy5,ini. 
*  Str,— ^In  your  Spectator  of^  June  S/d^ 
you  transcribe  a  letter  sent  to  you  from  a 
new  sort  of  nnister-master,  who  teaches 
ladies  the  whole  exercise  of  the  fan;  I  have 
a  daughter  just  come  to  town,  who  though 
she  has  always  held  a  fiem  in  her  hand  at 
proper  times,  yet  she  knows  no  more  how 
to  use  it  according  to  true  discipline  than 
m  awkward  school-boy  does  to  make  uae 
of  hit  new  tword.  I  have  tent  for  her  on 
purpose  to  learn  the  exercise,  she  being 
already  very  well  accomplished  in  all  other 
arts  which  are  necessary  for  a  young  lady 
to  understand;  my  request  is,  that  you  win 
speak  to  your  correspondent  on  my  behall^ 
and  in  yvmr  next  paper  let  me  know  what 
he  expectt,  either  by  the  month  or  the 
quarter,  for  teaching:  and  where  he  keeps 
I  hit  pbce  of  itndexvous,    I  have  a  too,  too^ 
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vbom  IwooM'falnlHi.TetMigkt  to  gaHant 
fima,  and  should  be  clad  to  know  wbat  the 
gentlenuu)  will  have  for  teaching  them  both, 
l^dinpfuisfor  practice  at  my  own  ex- 
pence.  Tliis  infomation  will  in  the  highest 
manner  oblige,  ^r,  your  roott  humUe  aer- 

^muA 
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'As  soon  as  my  son  is  perfect  In  this  art, 
(which  I  hope  will  be  in  a  year's  time,  for 
the  boy  is  pretty  apt,  J  I  design  he  shall 
learn  to  ride  the  great  horse^  (althou^  he 
is  not  yet  above  twenty  years  old,)  if  his 
mothcTt  whose  darling  ne  i?,  win  venture 
bim.' 

*  To  the  ^ectator. 

«Theliarabk  Petition  of  BENJAMIN 
EASY,  Gent  ihoweth, 

*  That  it  was  y<mr  petitionei's  miafortime 
to  walk  to  Hadcney  chnrch  last  Sunday, 
where,  to  his  great  amazement,  he  met 
with  a  soldier  of  yoor  own  training ;  she 
fbrls  a  fan,  recovers  a  fen,  and  goes  through 
the  whole  exercise  of  it  to  admiration.  This 
wdl-managed  officer  of  your's  has,  to  my 
knowledge,  been  the  pain  of  above  five 
yom^  gentlemen  besides  myself,  and  still 
goes  on  laying  waste  wheresoever  she 
Qomes,  wherd^  the  whole  village  is  in 
great  danger.  Our  humble  request  is, 
uierefore,  that  Hm  bold  Aiaazon  be  or- 
dered immediately  to  lay  down  her  arms, 
or  that  yott  would  issue  forth  an  order,  that 
we  who  have  been  thus  ii^ured  may  meet 
at  the  place  of  general  rendezvous,  and 
there  be  taught  to  manage  our  sni^'-boxes 
in  such  a  manner  as  we  may  be  an  eoual 
match  for  her.  And  your  petitioner  shall 
ever  pray,  dec'  R. 
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£a  hreviuteopofl,  at  emrmt  Mntentit 

lirt  tonr^ty  despatch  tte  rapid  tlMMight. 
I  HAVE  somewhere  read  of  an  eminent 
person,  who  used  in  his  private  offices  of 
devotion  to  nve  thanks  to  heaven  that  he 
was  bom  a  Frenchman:  for  my  own  part, 
I  look  upon  it  as  a  peculiar  blessing  that  I 
was  bom  an  Englishman.  Among  many 
other  reasons,  I  think  myself  very  happy 
in  my  country,  as  the  language  of  it  is  won- 
derfully adapted  to  a  man  who  is  sparing 
of  lus  words,  and  an  enemy  to  loquacity. 

As  I  have  frequently  reflected  on  my 
good  fortune  in  this  particular,  I  shall  com- 
municate to  the  public  my  speculations 
upon  the  English  Tongue,  not  doubting 
but  they  will  be  acceptable  to  all  my  cu- 
rious readers. 

The  English  delight  in  nlcnce  more  than 
an>r  other  European  nation,  if  the  remarks 
which  are  made  on  us  by  foreigners  are 
true.  Our  discourse  is  not  kept  up  in  con- 
versation, but  falls  into  more  pauses  and 
imervals  than  \k  our  neighbouring  coun- 
tries; as  it  is  observed,  that  the  matter  of 


our  writings  fetfarown  much  closer  tQ|;cther. 
and  lies  in  a  narrower  compass  than  is  usuat 
in  the  works  of  fbrei^  authors:  for,  to  fa- 
vour our  natural  taciturmty,  when  we  arc 
obliged  to  utter  our  thoughts,  we  do  it  in 
the  shortest  way  we  are  able,  and  give  as 
quick  a  birtl\  to  our  conceptions  as  possible. 

Thi»  humour  shows  itself  in  several  re- 
marks that  we  may  make  upon  the  English 
language.  As  mX  of  aU  by  its  abounding 
in  monosyllables,  which  gives  us  an  op- 
portunity of  delivering  our  thoudits  in  fow 
sounds.  This  indeed  takes  oflTfrom  the 
eleganceof  our  tongue,  but  at  the  same  time 
expresses  our  ideas  in  the  readiest  manner, 
and  consequently  answers  the  first  design  d[ 
speech  better  than  the  multitude  of  ^Ua- 
bles,  which  make  the  words  of  other  lan- 
guages more  tunable  and  sonorous.  .The 
sounds  of  our  English  words  are  commonly 
like  those  d.  strmg  music,  short  and  tran- 
sient, which  rise  and  perish  upon  a  singie 
touch;  those  o£  other  languages  are  like  the 
notes  of  wdnd  instruments,  sweet  and  swell- 
ing, and  lengthened  out  into  variety  of 
modulation. 

In  the  next  place  we  may  observe,  that 
where  the  woros  are  not  monosyllables,  we 
often  make  them  so,  as  m«ch  as  lies  in  qur 
power,  by  our  rapidity  of  pronunciation;  as 
It  generally  happens  in  most  of  our  long 
words  which  are  derived  from  the  Latin, 
where  we  contract  the  length  of  the  syUa- 
bles  that  ^y^  them  a  grave  and  solemn 
air  in  their  own  language,  to  make  them 
more  proper  for  de^atch,  and  more  conr 
formable  to  the  g^us  of  our  tongue.  This 
we  may  find  in  a  BMiltitude  of  words,  as 
•liberty,  con^iraoy,  thes^tre,  orator,^ &c  - 

The  same  natural  aversion  to  loouacity 
has  of  late  years  made  a  very  consiaerable 
alteration  in  our  language,  by  clo»ng  in  onp 
syllable  the  termination  of  our  praeterper- 
feet  tense,  as  in  these  words^  ^drown*d| 
walk'd,  arriv'd,'  for  'dpowniw,  walkecL 
arrived,'  which  has  very  much  disHgurea 
the  tongue^  and  tnmed  a  tenth  part  of  our 
Smoothest  words  into  so  many  clusters  of 
consonants.  This  is  the  more  remarkabl^ 
because  the  want  oi  vowels  in  our  language 
has  been  the  general  oomplaint  of  our 
politest  authors,  who  nevertheless  are  tlie 
men  that  have  made  these  retrenchments, 
and  consequently  very  much  increased  our 
former  scarcity:  ,     , 

This  reflection  on  the  words  that  end  in 
ed,  I  have  heard  in  conversation,  from  one 
of  the  greatest  geniuses  this  age  has  pro- 
duced.* I  think  we  Hiay  add  to  the  fore- 
gmng  observation,  the  change  which  ha^ 
happened  in  our  laneuage,  by  the  abbre* 
viation  of  several  w<MPds  that  are  terminated 
in  eth,  by  substituting^  an  «  in  the  room  of 
the  last  syllable,  as  m  '  drowns,  walks,  ar- 
rives,' and  ffiBumerable  other  words,  whic( 


*  Thif  WM  probably  Dean  Swifl,  who  has  roa4e  tbe 
Rame  obaervatfoii  in  lua  propoaal  fbreoireetinff,  improT- 
h^,  amlaaoertaininf  the  EngUih  Tongue,  te.— flet 
0wllt*s  l^tata. 
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ki  t!he  proiAindatlon  of  o<ir  forefethers  were 
•drowneth,  walketh,  arrived*  This  haa 
wonder^y  multiplied  a  letter  which  was 
before  too  freouent  in  the  English  tongue, 
and  added  to  that  hissing  in  our  language, 
which  is  taken  so  much  notice  of  by  foreign- 
ers: but  at  the  same  dme  humours  our 
taciturnity,  and  eases  tts  of  many  superfiu- 
ous  syllables. 

I  might  here  observe,  that  the  same  sin- 
S^e  letter  on  many  occasions  does  the  office 
of  a  whole  word,  and  represents  the  'his* 
and  *  her*  of  our  forefathers.  There  is  no 
doubt  but  the  ear  of  a  foreigner,  which  is 
the  best  judge  in  this  case,  wmdd  vetj 
much  disapprove  of  such  innovations,  whicn 
indeei  we  ao  ourselves  in  some  measure, 
by  retumng  the  old  termination  in  writing, 
and  in  all  the  solemn  offices  of  our  religion. 

As  in  the  instances  I  have  given  we  have 
epitomized  many  of  our  particular  words  to 
the  detriment  of  our  tongue,  so  on  other  oc- 
casions we  have  drawn  two  woris  into  one, 
which  has  likewise  very  much  untuned  our 
language,  and  clogged  it  with  consonants,  as 
'  mayn%  can't,  shan't,  won't,'  and  the  like, 
for  'may  not,  can  not,  shall  not,  will  not,' 
flee. 

It  is  perhaps  this  humour  of  speaking  no 
more  than  we  needs  must,  whidi  has  so 
miserably  curtailed  some  of  oar  words,  that 
in  fiEuniliar  writings  and  conrersatkms  they 
often  lose  all  but  their  first  syllaMes,  as  in 
*  mob.  rep.  poa.  incog.'  and  the  like;  and  as 
all  ridiculons  words  make  their  first  entry 
into  a  language  by  fEunHiar  phrases,  I  dare 
not  answer  for  these,  that  they  will  not  in 
time  be  looked  upon  as  a  part  or  our  tongue. 
We  see  some  of  our  poets  have  been  so  in- 
ffiscreet  as  to  imitate  Hudibras's  doegrel 
expressions  in  their  serious  composiuons, 
by  throwing  out  the  signs  of  our  sabstan- 
tfres,  which  are  essential  to  the  English 
knguage.  Nay,  this  humour  of  shortening 
cur  language  had  once  run  so  far,  that  some 
of  our  celebrated  authors,  among  whom  we 
may  reckon  Sir  Roger  L'Estrange  in  par- 
ticular, began  to  prune  their  words  ot  all 
•nperfluous  letters,  as  they  termed  them, 
in  order  to  adjust  the  spdling  to  the  pro- 
nunciation; wmch  would  have  confounded 
all  our  e^rmologiesy  and  have  quite  de- 
stroyed our  tongue. 

We  may  here  likewise  observe  ^at  our 
proper  names  when  fiuniliarized  in  Eng^idi, 
^erally  dwindle  to  monosyllables,  whereas 
m  odier  modem  languages  thev^  receive  a 
softer  turn  on  this  occaaon,  by  the  addition 
of  a  new  syllable.— Nick  in  Italian  is  Nico- 
Una;  Jack  in  French  Janot;  and  so  of  the 
rest 

There  is  another  paiUcular  hi  our  lan- 
guage wMch  is  a  gireat  instance  of  our  fru- 
gality of  words,  and  that  is.  the  suppressing 
of  several  particles  which  must  be  pro- 
duced in  other  tongues  to  make  a  sentence 
intdligible.  This  often  perplexes  the  best 
writen,  when  they  find  the  relatives, 
'  whom,  which,*  or  *  they,'  at  their  mercyt 


whether  they  may  haive  adntetoa  or  not^ 
and  will  never  be  decided  until  we  have 
something  like  ui  academy,  that  by  the  best 
authorities  and  rules  drawn  from  the  analog 
of  languages  shaU  settle  all  controvemes 
between  grammar  and  idiom. 

I  have  only  conadered  oor  language  as  it 
shows  the  senius  and  natural  temper  of  the 
English,  which  is  modest,  thoughtful,  and 
sincere,  and  which,  perhaps,  may  recom- 
mend the  people,  though  it  Itas  spoiled  the 
tongue.  We  might,  perhaps,  carry  the 
same  thought  into  other  languages,  and  de- 
duce a  great  part  of  what  is  peculiar  to 
them  from  the  genius  of  the  people  who 
speak  them.  It  is  certdn,  the  light  talka- 
tive humour  of  the  French  has  not  a  Htde 
infected  their  tongue,  which  mig^be  shown 
by  many  instances;  as  the  genius  of  the 
Itatians,  which  is  so  much  adoEcted  to  music 
and  ceremony,  has  moulded  all  their  words 
and  phrases  to  those  particular  uses.  The 
stateliness  and  gravity  of  the  Spamarda 
shows  ttsdf  to  pmection  in  the  smemnity 
of  their  language;  and  the  bhmt  honest 
humour  of  tne  Germans  sounds  better  in 
the  roughness  of  the  Hi^-Dutch,  than  it 
would  in  a  politer  tongue.  C. 


Na  136.]    Monday,  jiuguat  6,  1711. 

Parthis  nendacior. 

Jiir.Ub.9.E^i.ltt. 

A  gieator  liar  Parthia  nevier  bral. 

According  to  the  request  of  this  strange 
fdlow,  I  shall  prin!  the  following  letter: 

*  Mr.  Spectator,— I  shall  without  any 
manner  cf  preface  or  apcdo^  acquaint  you, 
that  I  am,  and  ever  have  been  from  mj 
youth  upward  one  of  the  greatest  liars  this 
island  has  produced.  I  have  read  all  the 
moralists  upon  the  subject,  but  could  never 
find  any  effect  their  oiscourses  had  upon 
me,  but  to  add  to  my  misfortune  by  new 
thoughts  and  ideas,  and  makine  me  more 
ready  in  my  langua^  andxapable  of  some- 
times mixing  seemmg  truths  wth  my  im- 
probabilidea.  With  wis  strong  passion  to- 
wards falsehood  in  this  kind,  there  does  not 
live  an  honester  man,  or  a  nncerer  friend; 
but  my  ima^nation  runs  away  with  me» 
and  whatever  is  started,  I  have  such  a 
scene  of  adventures  appears  in  an  instant 
befoore  me,  that  I  cannot  help  uttering  them, 
though  to  my  immediate  confusion,  I  can- 
not but  know  I  am  liable  to  be  detected  by 
the  first  man  I  meet 

'Upon  occasion  of  the  mention  of  tiie 
battle  of  Fultowa,*  I  could  not  forbear 
giving  an  account  of  a  kinsman  of  mine,  a 
young  merchant  who  was  bred  at  Moscow, 
that  had  too  much  mettle  to  attend  books 
of  entries  and  accounts,  when  there  was  so 


*  Foaglii  JulT  8, 1700,  between  Charles  XIL  of  Swe. 
den  andPeter I. enperor  of  Runia:  whertin  Cbarlev 
was  entire^  daftated,  and  eompiUed  to  aeak  iiAift  la 
Tuiftagr* 
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actire  a  scene  in  the  country  where  he  Te- 
nded, and  ibnowed  the  Czar  as  a  volunteer. 
This  warm  yowth  fbom  at  the  instant  the 
thing  was  spoke  of)  was  the  man  who  un- 
horsed the  Swedish  genera],  he  was  the 
occasion  that  the  Muscovites  kept  their  fire 
in  so  snldier-like  a  manner,  and  Drought  up 
those  troops  which  were  covered  frwn  the 
enemy  at  the  beginning  of  the  day;  besides 
this,  ne  had  at  last  the  rood  fortune  to  be 
the  man  who  took  Count  Fiper,»  With  all 
this  fire  I  knew  my  cousin  to  be  the  dvUest 
cn^iture  in  the  world.  He  never  made  any 
impertinent  show  of  his  valour,  and  then  he 
had  an  excellent  genhis  for  the  world  in 
every  other  kind.  I  had  letters  from  him 
(here  I  felt  fai  my  pockets)  that  exactly 
spoke  the  Czar's  character,  which  I  knew 
perfectly  weU;  and  I  could  not  forbear  con* 
eluding,  that  I  lay  wi^  his  imperial  majesty 
twice  or  thrice  a  week  all  the  while  he 
lodged  at  Deptfbrd.  t  What  is  worse  than 
all  this,  it  is  impossible  to  speak  to  me,  but 
700  ^ve  me  some  occamon  of  coming  out 
with  one  lie  or  other,  that  has  neither  wit, 
hiiraoitr,  prospect  of  interest,  or  any  other 
motive  that  I  can  think  of  in  nature.  The 
other  day,  when  one  was  commending  an 
eminent  and  learned  divine,  what  occasion 
in  the  world  had  I  to  say>  'Methinks  he 
would  look  more  venerable  if  he  were  not 
•o  £ur  a  man?'  1  remember  the  company 
snuled.  I  have  seen  Uie  gentleman  smce, 
and  he  is  coal-black.  I  have  intimations 
every  day  in  my  life  that  nobody  believes 
Kie,  yet  I  am  never  the  better.  I  was  say- 
ing something  the  other  day  to  an  old  friend 
at  WiU'g  onee-house,  and  he  made  no 
manner  of  answer;  but  told  me  that  an  ac- 
qnaintaDce  of  Tully  the  orator  having  two 
or  thiee  times  together  amd  to  lum,  with- 
o«t  receiving  any  answer,  *'  that  upon  his 
honour  he  was  nit  that  very  month  forty 
years  of  age;**  Tully  answered,  "  Surely 
70a  think  me  the  most  incredulous  man  in 
the  woiid,  if  I  do  not  believe  what  you  have 
told  meevery  day  these  ten  years.**  The 
mischief  of  it  is,  I  find  myself  wonderfully 
inclined  to  have  been  present  at  every  oc- 
corience  that  is  spoken  of  before  me;  this 
has  led  me  into  many  inconveniences,  but 
indeed  they  have  been  the  fewer,  because 
I  am  no  ill-natured  man,  and  never  speak 
tluBgs  to  any  man*s  disadvanta^  I  never 
diredOy  defame,  but  I  do  what  is  as  bad  in 
the  consequence,  for  I  have  often  made  a 
man  say  such  and  such  a  lively  expression, 
who  was  txnm  a  mere  elder  brother.  When 
one  has  said  in  my  hearing,  ''Such  a  one  is 
no  wiser  than  he  should  be.**  I  unmediatdy 
have  replied,  "Now,  *£Euth,  I  cannot  see 
that,  he  said  a  very  good  thmg  to  my  lord 
Such-a-One,  upon  such  an  occasion,  and 
the  like."  Such  an  honest  dsAt  as  this  has 
been  watched  in  every  expression  he  utter- 
ed, upon  my  recommendation  of  him,  and 


•  Prfaw  Mininer  ofClMriw  ZIL 
t  la  tte  fprinf  or  tlw  year  loa 


90$ 

consemiently  been  8Ql]$ect  to  the  more  ridi- 
cule. I  once  endeavoured  to  cure  myself  of 
this  impertinent  quality,  and  resolved  to 
hold  mv  toneue  for  seven  days  together;  I 
did  90,  but  dien  I  had  so  many  wmks  aad 
unnecessary  distortions  of  my  face  upob 
what  any  body  else  sakU  that  I  fbundl  only 
forbore  the  expression,  and  that  I  stiU  lied 
in  my  heart  to  every  man  I  met  wiUi.  You 
are  to  know  one  thmg,  (which  I  believe  you 
will  say  is  a  pity,  considering  the  use  I 
should  have  made  of  it,)  I  never  travelled 
in  my  life;  but  I  do  not  know  whether  I 
could  have  spoken  of  any  foreign  country 
with  more  familiarity  than  I  do  at  present^ 
in  company  who  are  strangers  to  me.  1 
have  cursed  the  inns  in  Germany;  com* 
mended  the  brothels  at  Venice;  the  free* 
dom  of  conversation  in  France;  and  thouKh 
I  never  was  out  of  this  dear  town,  and  fifty 
miles  about  it,  have  been  three  nights  to- 
gether dogxed  by  bravos,  for  an  mUigue 
with  a  caramal*s  mistress  at  Rome. 

*  It  were  endless  to  give  you  particulars 
of  this  kind;  but  I  can  assure  you,  Mr.  Spec- 
tator, there  acre  about  twenty  or  thirty  of 
us  in  thb  town?  I  mean,  by  this  town,  the 
citieS)  of  Londqn  and  Westminster;  1  say 
there  are  in  tO¥m  a  sufficient  number  of  us 
to  make  a  society  among  ourselves;  and 
since  we  cannot  be  believed  any  longer,  I 
beg  of  yon  to  print  this  my  letter,  that  we 
may  meet  together,  and  be  under  such 
re^ilation  as  there  may  be  no  occadon  for 
bcSef  or  confidence  amongus.  If  you  think 
fit,  we  might  be  called  "The  Historians,** 
for  Uar  is  become  a  very  harsh  word.  And 
that  a  member  of  the  society  may  not  here- 
after be  ill  received  by  the  rest  of  the  world, 
I  desire  you  would  explain  a  little  this  sort 
of  men,  and  not  let  us  historians  be  ranked^ 
as  we  are  in  the  imagination  of  ordinary 
people,  among  common  liars,  make-bates, 
impostors,  and  incendiaries.  For  your  in- 
struction herein,  you  are  to  know  that  an 
historian  in  conversation  is  only  a  person  of 
so  pregnant  a  fancy,  that  he  cannot  be  con- 
tented with  ordinary  occurrences.  I  know 
a  man  of  quality  of  our  order,  who  is  of  the 
wrong  side  of  forty-three,  and  has  been  of 
that  age,  according  to  Tully*8  jest,  for  some 
years  ance,  whose  vein  is  upon  the  roman- 
tic Give  him  the  least  occasion,  and  he 
will  tell  you  something  so  very  particukr 
that  happened  in  such  a  year,  and  in  such 
company,  where  by  the  by  was  present  such 
a  one,  who  was  afterwards  made  such  a 
thing.  Out  of  all  these  circumstances,  ii^ 
the  best  language  of  the  worid,  he  will  join 
together,  with  such  probable  inddents,  an 
account  that  shows  a  person  of  the  deepest 
penetration,  the  honestest  mind,  and  withal 
something  so  humble  when  he  speaks  of 
himself,  9iat  you  would  admire.  Dear  sir, 
whj  should  this  be  lying!  There  is  nothing 
so  mstructive.  '  He  nas  withal  the  gravest 
aspect;  something  so  very  venerable  and 
great!  Another  of  these  historians  is  a 
young  man  whom  we  would  take  in,  thoi^h 
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he  eockrenidf  wmfct  pats;  ai  po^ie  aend 
^Odren  (before  they  can  leam  any  thing,) 
to  schocd,  to  keep  them  out  of  harm's  way. 
•^^— ^Ue  tdls  things  which  have  aothing  at 
all  in  them,  and  can  ndther  please  nor  ais- 
pleaae,  but  merely  take  up  your  time  to  no 
manner  of  purpose,  no  manner  of  delight; 
but  he  b  good-natured,  and  does  it  becmise 
he  kves  to  be  saying  something  to  you,  and 
entertain  vou. 

*I  crnim  name  ^rou  a  soldier  that  hath 
done  very  freat  things  without  slaughter; 
h^  is  prodigiously  dml  and  slow  of  hoid, 
but  what  he  can  say  is  for  ever  false,  so  that 
we  must  have  him. 

^Give  me  leave  to  tell  you  of  one  more, 
who  is  a  lover;  he  is  the  moat  afflicted  crea- 
ture in  the  world,  lest  what  happened  be- 
tween him  and  a  great  beauty  should  ever 
be  known.  Yet  again  he  comfoits  himself. 
— **  Hang  the  jade,  her  woman.  If  mon^ 
can  keep  the  slut  trusty  I  will  do  it,  though 
I  mortdkge  every  acre;  Anthony  and  Cl«>- 
patra  for  that;  all  for  love  and  the  world 
well  lost*** 

'  Then,  sir,  there  b  my  little  merchant, 
honest  Indigo,  of  the  'Change,  there  is  my 
man  for  loss  and  eain;  there  is  tare  and  tret, 
there  is  lyin^  all  round  the  g^obe;  he  has 
rsuch  a  prodigious  intelligence,  he  knows  all 
the  French  are  dcnng,  or  what  we  intend 
or  ought  to  intend,  snd  has  it  from  such 
hands. — But,  alas,  whither  am  I  running! 
while  I  complaii^  while  I  remonstrate  to 
you,  even  all  this  is  a  lie,  and  there  is  not 
one  such  person  of  quality,  lover,  soldier, 
or  merchant,  as  I  have  now  described  in 
the  whole  world,  that  I  know  o£  BotlwiU 
catch  myself  once  in  my  life,  and  in  spite 
of  nature  speak  one  truth,  to  wit,  that  I  am 
your  humble  servant.  Sec*  T. 


Na  13r.]     Tueaday,  August  7,  int 

At  hee  ttiun  Mrvfs  MBper  Hberm  fluraat,  tinerant, 
^wideraM,  doterent,  rao  potuu  ^oam  alurius  arbiuio. 

Bf«B  alftiPM  were  alwayi  at  libertj  to  fear,  rejoice, 
and  grieve,  at  thoir  own  rather  than  another's  piMurares. 

It  is  no  small  concern  to  me,  that  I  find 
-ao  many  complaints  frran  that  part  of  man- 
kind whose  portion  it  is  to  live  in  servitude, 
that  those  whom  they  depend  upon  will 
not  allow  them  to  be  even  as  happy  as  their 
oondition  will  admit  of.  There  are,  as  these 
tmhappy  correspondents  inibrm  me,  mas- 
ters who  are  offended  at  a  cheerfol  counte- 
nance, and  think  a  servant  has  broke  loo^ 
6om  them,  if  he  does  not  preserve  the  ut- 
most awe  in  their  presence.  There  is  one 
who  says,  if  he  looks  satisfied,  his  master 
asks  him,  ^  What  makes  him  so  pert  this 
morning?'  if  a  little  sour, '  Hark  ye,  sirrah, 
are  not  you  paid  your  wages?'  The  poor 
creatures  live  in  tae  roost  extreme  misery 


*  This  M  an  allniioa  to  Drydaji*!  play  of  All  for  Love, 
or  the  World  well  Loet.  It  i«  generaUy  oonaideied  the 
tMt  dranaftk  prodaeUea  or  that  fieat  maAi 


together;  the  master  knows  not  how  to  pre-: 
serve  respect,  nor  the  servant  how  to  pve 
it  U  seems  thvs  person  is  of  a  sullen  nar 
ture,  that  he  knows  but  little  satisfactioa 
in  the  midst  of  a  plentiful  fortune,  and 
secretly  frets  to  see  any  appearance  of  con- 
tent in  one  that  lives  upon  the  hundredth 
part  of  his  income,  while  he  is  unhappy  in 
the  possession  of  the  whde.  Uneasy  per- 
sons, who  cannot  possess  ^eir  own  mindsy. 
vent  their  spleen  upon  all  who  depend  upoA 
them;  which,  I  think,  is  expressed  in  a 
lively  manner  in  the  following  letters. 

•Augusts,  iriL 
*  Sir, — ^I  have  read  your  Spectator  of  the 
third  of  the  laat  month,  and  wish  I  had  the 
happiness  of  being  prefeired  to  serve  ao 
gOoa  a  master  as  ^r  Roger.  The  character 
of  my  master  is  the  very  reverse  of  that 
^ood  and  gentle  knig^t^  All  his  diree* 
tions  are  given,  and  his  mind  revealed,  by 
Mray  of  contraries:  as  when  any  thing  is  to  • 
be  remembered,  with  a  peculiar  cast  of  £ftcfc 
he  cries,  **  Be  sure  to  forget  now."  If  I  am 
to  make  haste  back,  **  uo  not  come  these 
two  hoin-s;  be  sure  to  call  by  the  way  npoa 
some  of  your  companions. "  Then  another 
excellent  way  of  his  is,  if  he  sets  me  any 
thing  to  do,  which  he  knows  mnst  neoetsfr* 
rily  take  up  half  a  day,  he  calls  ten  times 
in  a  quarter  of  an  hoar  to  know  whether  I 
have  done  yet.  This  isi  his  manner;  and 
the  same  perverseness  runs  through  sii  hn 
actions,  accordinfl^  as  the  carcumstances 
vary.  Besides  all  this,  he  is  so  suroickaiBy 
that  he  submits  himself  to  the  dnu&ery  c£ 
a  spy.  He  is  as  unhappy  himself  aa  he 
makes  his  servants:  he  is  constantly  watch- 
ing us,  and  we  difforno  more  in  pleaaure 
and  liberty  than  as  a  jailer  and  a  priaonefv 
He  lays  traps  for  faults,  and  no  sooner  makes 
a  discovery,  but  feUs  into  such  langnagi^ 
as  I  am  more  ashamed  of  for  coming  from 
him,  than  for  bdng  directed  to  me.  Th»»' 
sir,  is  a  riiort  sketch  of  a  master  I  have 
served  upwards  of  nine  years;  and  thou^ 
I  have  never  wronged  him,  I  confess  joj 
despair  of  pleasing  him  has  very  mncii 
abated  my  endeavour  to  do  it  If  you  wiH 
give  me  leave  to  steal  a  sentence  out  of  sif 
master's  Clarendon,  I  shall  tell  you  nv 
case  in  a  word — **  Being  used  worse  than  I 
deserved,  I  cared  less  to  deserve  well  than 
I  had  done."  I  am,  sir,  vonr  humble  ser* 
vant,  RALPH  VALET.' 

'Dear  Ma.  ^ecter,— *I  am  the  next 
thing  to  a  lady*s  woman,  and  am  under  both 
my  lady  and  her  woman.  I  am  so  used  by 
them  both,  that  I  should  be  very  glad  to 
see  them  both  in  the  Specter.  My  lady 
herself  is  of  no  mind  in  the  worid,  and  fo^ 
that  reason  her  woman  is  of  twenty  minds 
in  a  moment  My  lady  is  one  that  never 
knows  what  to  do  with  herself;  she  pulls  on 
and  puts  off  every  thing  she  wears  twenty 
times  before  she  resolves  upon  it  for  that 
day.  I  stand  at  one  end  of  the  room,  and 
reach  things  to  her  woman.    When  my 
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Imif  «sks  for  a  thing,  I  htSLV,  and  have 
iMtt  hrou^t  it,  when  the  woman  meets  me 
IB  tlic  middle  of  the  room  to  receive  it,  and 
-at  t^at  instant  she  says,  *'  No  she  will  not 
have  it  *'  Then  I  goback,  and  her  woman 
cones  up  to  her^  and  by  this  time  she  will 
Ikave  that,  and  two  or  three  things  more,  in 
«B  instant  The  woman  and  I  run  to  each 
other;  I  am  loaded  and  delivering  the  things 
to  her,  when  my  lady  says  ahe  wants  none 
of  all  these  things,  and  we  are  the  dullest 
tJtiJiturcs  in  the  world,  and  she  the  unihap- 
plest  woman  living,  for  ^e  shall  not  be 
•drest  in  any  time.  Thus  we  stand,  not 
iLnowine  what  to  do,  when  ottr  g6od  lady, 
with  all  the  patience  in  the  world,  tells  us 
as  plain  as  she  can  $peak,  that  she  win 
have  temper  because  we  have  no  manner 
of  understanding;  and  begins  a^^in  to  dress, , 
and  see  if  we  can  find  cmt  of  ourselves  wh«t 
we  are  to  da  When  she  is  dressed  she 
^oes  to  ^Knner,  and  after  she  has  disliked 
every  thing  there,  i#ic  calls  for  a  coach, 
then  commands  it  h\  agMn,  and  ttien  she 
will  n6t  go  out  at  all,  and  then  wlU  go  too, 
and  orders  the  chariot  Now,  good  Mr. 
Specter,  I  desire  you  would,  in  the  behalf 
f*  all  who  serve  frovafrd  ladies,  give  out  in 
your  paper,  that  nothing  can  be  done  with- 
tm  allowing  time  for  it,  and  that  one  can- 
Bot  be  back  again  with  what  one  was  sent 
for,  if  one  is  caJled  back  before  one  can  go 
a  step  for  that  they  want  And  if  you 
ptease,  let  them  know  that  all  mistresses 
are  as  like  as  all  servants.  I  am  your  lov- 
mgfriaid,         PATIENCE  GIDDY.' 


there  be  any  ootat^fcn,  wherein  they  may 
in  themselves  be  supposed  to  be  unfit  to 
attend  their  master's  concerns,  by  reason 
of  any  attention  to  their  own,  he  is  so  good 
as  to  place  himsctf  in  their  condition.  I 
tiiOBght  it  very  beconung  m  him,  when  at 
dinner  the  ddier  day,  ^  made  an  afx^ogtr 
for  want  of  more  attendants.  He  saM, 
'One  of  my  feotmea  is  gone  to  the  wedding 
of  his  sister,  and  the  other  I  doiiot  expect 
to  wait,  becanae  Ids  iather  died  but  two 
days  ago.'  T. 


These  are  great  calamities;  but  I  met 
the  other  day  in  the  Five-fields,  towards 
Chelsea,  a  pleasanter  tyrant  than  ekher  of 
the  above  represented.  A  fat  feHow  was 
puffing  on  in  his  open  waistcoat;  a  boy  of 
femrteen  in  a  livery,  carrying  after  him  Ws 
cloak,  upper  coat,  hat,  wig,  and  sword. 
The  poor  lad  was  ready  to  sink  with  the 
weight,  and  could  not  keep  up  with  his 
master,  who  turned  back  every  half  fiir- 
ki^,  and  wondered  what  made  the  lazy 
young  do^  lag  behmd. 

There  is  something  very  unaccountable, 
that  people  cannot  put  themselves  in  the 
coodmon  of  the  persons  below  them,  when 
they  con^der  the  commands  they  give. 
But  there  is  nothing  more  common  than  to 
aec  a  fellow  (who,  if  he  were  reduced  to  it, 
would  not  be  hired  by  any  man  living,) 
lament  that  he  is  troubled  with  the  most 
worthless  dogs  in  nature. 

It  would,  perhaps,  be  running  too  far  out 
of  common  bfc  to  urge,  that  he  who  is  not 
master  of  himself  and  his  own  passions, 
cannot  be  a  proper  master  of  anotfier. 
Equanimity  in  a  man's  own  words  aund  ac- 
tions, wHl  eadlv  diffuse  itself  through  his 
whc^e  famOy.  Pamphilio  has  the  happiest 
household  cSf  anv  man  I  know,  and  that 
proceeds  from  the  humane  regard  he  has 
to  them  in  their  private  persons,  as  well  as 
in  respect  that  they  are  his  aervanla.    If 


No.  13S.]     Wednegdap,  Augutt  8, 1711. 
UUtor  is  le  noQ  dukja  teitibusxioD  neocarartft.— T^ff. 
He  iMM  aneeessuy  proofii  in  en  indifpouble  point. 

One  meets  now  and  then  with  persons 
who  are  extremely  learned  and  knotty  in 
expounding  clear  cases.  Tully  tells  us  of 
an  author  diat  tpent  s6me  pages  to  prove 
that  generab  could  not  perform  the  great 
enterprises  which  have  made  them  so  illus>- 
trious,  il  Xhsj  had  not  had  men.  He  as»- 
serted  also,  it  seems,  that  a  minister  at 
home,  Tio  move  than  a  oomtnander  abroad; 
could  do  apy  6dag  without  other  men  >ere 
his  instruments  and  assistants.  On  this 
occasion  he  produces  the  example  of  The^ 
mistodes,  Pericks,  Cyrus,  and  Alexander 
haraself,  whom  he  denies  to  have  been  ca*- 
pable  of  eflrectin|i^  what  they  did,  except 
they  hfad  been  followed  by  others.  Vt  is 
pleasant  enough  to  see  such  persons  con^ 
tend  withont  opponents,  and  tnumph  with^ 
out  victory. 

The  author  abo^r&4nentloned  by  the  orft«> 
tor  is  placed  for  ever  in  a  very  ridiculoua 
light,  and  we  meet  every  day  in  conversa* 
tion  such  as  deserve  the  same  krad  of  re^ 
nown,  for  troubling  those  with  whom  they 
converge  with  the  Hkc  certauities.  The 
persons  that  I  have  always  thought  to  de^ 
serve  the  highest  admiration  in  this  kind 
are  your  oniinary  stofry-teWers,  who  are 
most  religiousl)'  careful  of  keeping  to  the 
truth  in^  every  particular  circumstance  of 
a  narratioa,  whether  it  concerns  the  mam 
end  or  not  A  gentleman  whom  I  had  the 
honour  to  be  in  company  with  the  <^er 
day,  upon  some  occas^m  that  he  was 
pleased  to  take,  said,  he  remembered  a 
very  pretty  repartee  made  by  a  very  witty 
man  m  Kinjr  Charles's  time  upon  the  like 
occaaon.  'I  remember  (said  tie,  upon  en«- 
tering  into  the  tale)  much  about  the  time 
of  Oates's  plot,  that  a  cousin^german  of 
mine  and  I  were  at  the  Bear  in  Holbom* 
No,  I  am  out,  it  was  at  the  Cross-keys» 
but  Jack  Thomson  was  there,  for  he  waa 
very  great  with  the  gentleman  who  made 
the  answer.  But  I  am  sure  it  was  spoken 
somewhere  thereabouts,  for  we  drank  a 
bottle  in  that  ndghbourhood  every  even* 
mg;  but  no  matter  for  all  that,  the  tlung  is 
the  same;  but—' 

•  He  was  going  on  to  settle  the  geography 
of  the  jett  when  I  left  the  room»  wonderiof 
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at  this  odd  turn  of  head  which  can  play 
away  its  words,  with  utterinr  nothing  to 
the  purpose,  still  obsenring  its  own  im- 
pertinences*  and  yet  proceetfingin  them. 
I  da  not  question  hut  he  informed  the  rest 
«f  his  audience,  who  had  more  patience 
than  I,  of  the  birth  and  parenta^,  as  well 
as  the  collateral  alliances  of  his  tamily  who 
made  the  repartee,  and  of  him  who  pro- 
Toked  him  to  It 

It  is  no  small  mlflfortone  to  any  who  have 
a  jtist  value  for  their  time,  when  this  qua- 
lity of  being  so  very  circumstantial,  and 
careful  to  be  exact,  happens  to  show  itself 
in  a  BMm  whose  quality  obliges  them  to  at- 
tend his  proofis,  that  it  is  now  day,  and  the 
Hke.  But  this  is  augmented  when  the  same 
ffenins  gets  into  authority,  as  it  often  does. 
JN  ay,  r  have  known  it  more  than  once 
ascend  the  vety  pulpit  One  of  this  sort 
taking  it  in  his  nc»ui  to  be  a  great  admirer 
of  Dr.  Tilktaon  and  Dr.  Beveridge,  never 
iuMi  of  proving  out  of  these  great  authors 
things  which  no  man  living  woukl  have  de- 
nied him  upon  his  own  single  authority. 
One  day  resolving  to  come  to  the  point  m 
hand,  he  said,  *  accordfoig  to  that  excellent 
divine,  I  will  enter  upon  the  matter,  or  in 
his  words,  in  his  fifteenth  sermon  of  the 
folio  edition,  page  160,— 

<*  I  shall  briefly  explain  tiie  words,  and 
then  consider  the  matter  contained  in 
them." 

This  honest  gentleman  needed  not,  one 
would  think,  strain  his  modesty  so  fiu*  as  to 
alter  hts  dedgn  of  'entering  upon  the  mat- 
ter,* to  that  of  •briefly  explaining.*  But 
so  it  was,  that  he  would  not  even  be  con- 
tented with  that  authority,  but  added  also 
the  other  divine  to  strengthen  his  method, 
and  told  us,  *  with  the  pious  and  learned 
Dn  Beveridge,  jMige  4th  of  his  ninth  vo- 
lume, *'  I  shall  endeavour  to  make  it  as 
plain  as  I  can  from  the  words  which  I  have 
now  read,  wherein  for  that  purpose  we 
shall  consider-^—'*  This  wiseacre  was 
reckoned  by  the  parish,  who  did  not  un- 
derstand him,  a  most  excellent  preacher; 
but  that  he  read  too  muchi  and  was  so 
humUe  that  he  did  not  trust  enough  to  his 
own  parts. 

Next  to  these  ingenious  gentlemen,  who 
argue  for  what  nobody  can  deny  them,  are 
to  be  ranked  asortof  people  who  do  not  in- 
deed attempt  to  prove  insignificant  things, 
but  are  ever  laboaring  to  raise  arguments 
with  you  about  matters  you  will  give  up 
to  them  without  the  least  controversy.  One 
of  these  people  told  a  gentleman  who  said 
he  saw  Mr.  Such-a-One  go  this  morning 
at  nme  of  the  clock  towards  the  Gravel- 
pits:  '  Sir,  I  must  beg  your  pardon  for  that, 
for  though  I  am  very  loth  to  have  miv  dis- 
pute with  you,  yet,  I  must  take  ^e  liberty 
to  tell  you,  it  was  nine  when  I  saw  him  at 
St  James's.'  When  men  of  this  genius  are 
pretty  far  gone  in  learning  they  will  put 
you  to  prove  that  snow  is  vnaXe,  and  when 
you  are  upon  tiiat  topic  can  say  that  there 


is  really  no  such  thing  as  colour  in  nature; 
in  a  word,  they  can  turn  what  little  know- 
led{||e  they  have  into  a  ready  capacity  of 
raising  doubts;  into  a  capacity  of  being  al- 
ways frivolous  and  always  unanswerable. 
It  was  of  two  disputants  of  this  impertinent 
and  laborious  kind  that  the  cyme  said, 
'  One  of  these  fellows  is  milking  a  ram,  and 
the  other  hdds  the  paiL* 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

*The  exercises  of  the  snuff-box,  accord- 
ing to  the  most  fashionable  airs  md  mo- 
tions, in  opposition  to  the  exercise  of  the 
fon,  win  be  ta^iht  with  the  best  plain  or 
perfumed  snuflfT  at  Charies  Lillie\  per- 
fbmer,  at  the  comer  of  Beaufbrt-buUi&ies, 
in  the  Strand,  and  attendance  given  for  the 
benefit  of  the  young  merchants  about  the 
Exchange  for  two  hours  every  day  at  noon, 
except  Saturdays,  at  a  toy-shop,  near  Gar- 
raway's  coffee-house.  There  will  be  like- 
wise taught  the  ceremony  of  the  onBhoix, 
or  rules  far  offering  smriT  to  a  stranger,  a 
friend,  or  a  mistress,  according  to  the  de- 
gree of  fomiliarity  or  distance;  with  aei  ex- 
planation of  the  cardesa,  the  somifiri,  the 
politic,  and  the  suriy  pinch,  and  the  ges- 
tures proper  to  each  oTthem. 

'N.  B.  The  undertaker  does  not  ques- 
tion but  in  a  short  time  to  have  fbmied  a 
body  of  reg;ular  snuff'-boxes  ready^  to  meet 
and  make  head  against  all  the  regjmeni  of 
fans  which  have  been  lately  disciplined, 
and  are  now  in  motion.'  T, 
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▼en  gloria  radieet  ifit,  atqne  etJtai  yropifatifr' 
fieU  onmU  oeleriter,  Unqatai  floKuU,  decidiint,  mc 
■imttlstum  poteft  qvidqaun  ewe  diaturnaoL      TmiL 


TVuft  gloiy  ukM  root,  and  even  ipreadi:  dl  (klw 
prateacet,  like  flowers,  fkll  to  t)»  groond ;  Bor  tarn  waj 
coanterltit  last  long. 

Of  all  the  affections  which  attend  hu- 
man life,  the  love  of  glory  is  the  most  ar- 
dent According  as  this  is  cultivated  in 
princes,  it  produces  the  greatest  good  or 
the  greatest  evil.  Where  sovereigns  have 
it  by  impresnons  received  from  education 
only,  it  creates  an  ambitious  rather  than  a 
noble  mind:  where  it  is  the  natural  bent  of 
the  prince's  inclination,  it  prompts  him  to 
the  pursuit  of  things  truly  glorious.  Tlie 
two  greatest  men  now  in  Europe  (according 
to  the  common  acceptation  of  the  word 
great)  are  Lewis  King  of  France,  and 
Peter  Emperor  of  Russia.  As  it  is  certain 
that  all  fame  does  not  arise  from  the  prac- 
tice of  virtue,  it  is,  methinks,  no  unpleasr 
ing  amusement  to  examine  the  glorv  of 
these  potentates,  and  distinguish  that  which 
is  empty,  perishing,  and  frivolous,  froai 
what  IS  solid,  lasting,  and  important. 

Lewis  of  France  had  his  infancy  attend- 
ed by  crafty  and  worldly  men,  who  made 
extent  of  territory  the  most  glorious  in- 
stance of  power,  and  mistook  the  spreading 
of  fame  for  the  acquisition  of  honcur.  The 
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yom^  monarch's  heart  was  hr  8iM:h  con- 
▼matkm  easily  deluded  into  a  loudness  f(H- 
Tsin-gloiy,  anid  Ti|X)n  these  unjust  princi- 
ples to  form  or  fall  in  with  suitable  projects 
of  invasion,  rapine,  murder,  and  all  the 
guilts,  that  attoid  war  when  it  is  unjust 
KTtEe  same  time  this  tyranny  was  laid, 
sciences^  and  arts  were  encouraged  in  the 
most  generous  manner,  as  if  men  of  higher 
faculties  were  to  be  bribed  to  permit  the 
massacre  of  the  rest  of  the  woiid.  Every 
superstructure  which  the  court  of  France 
U&tt  upon  their  first  designs,  which  were 
in  themselves  vicious,  was  suitable  to  its 
fedse  fonndation.  The  ostentation  of  riches, 
the  vanity  of  equipage,  shame  of  poverty, 
and  ignorance  of  modesty,  were  the  com- 
mon arts  of  life:  the  generous  love  of  one 
woman  was  changed  mto  gallantry  for  all 
the  sex,  and  frieoMship  among  men  turned 
into  commerce  of  interest^  or  mere  profes- 
aons.  '  While  these  were  the  rules  of  life, 
peijuries  in  the  prince,  and  a  general  cor- 
ruption of  manners  in  tiie  subject,  w^re  the 
snares  in  which  France  has  entangled  all 
ker  neighbours.'  With  such  false  colours 
have  the  eyes  of  Lewis  been  enchanted; 
from  the  debaudiery  of  his  early  youth,  to 
the  superstiUon  of  his  present  old  ag^ 
Hence  it  is,  that  he  has  the  patience  to 
have  statues  erected  to  his  prowess,  his 
valour,  his  fortitude,  and  in  the  softness 
and  luxury  of  a  court  to  be  applauded  for 
ma^pianimity  and  enterprise  m  military 
achievements. 

Peter  Alexovitz  of  Russia,  when  he 
came  to  years  of  manhood,  though  he 
found  himself  emperor  of  a  vast  and  nu- 
merous people,  master  of  an  endless  terri- 
tory, absolute  commander  of  the  lives  and 
fortunes  of  his  subjects,  m  the  midst  of  this 
unbounded  power  and  greatness,  turned  his 
thoughts  upon  himself  and  people  with  sor- 
row. Sordid  ignorance  and  a  brute  manner 
of  Hfe,  ^lis  generous  prince  beheld  and  con- 
temned, fircnn  the  light  of  his  own  genius. 
Hb  judgment  suggested  this  to  him,  and  his 
courage  prompted  him  to  amend  it  In 
order  to  tnis,  he  did  not  send  to  the  nation 
from  whence  the  rest  of  the  world  has  bor- 
rowed its  politeness,  but  himself  left  his 
dndem  to  learn  the  true  way  to  glory  and 
hmour,  and  application  to  useful  arts, 
wherdn  to  employ  the  laborious,  the  sim- 
ple, the  honest,  part  of  his  people.  Me-. 
chuiic  employments  and  operations  were 
venr  justly  the  first  objects  of  his  fiftvour 
and  observation.  With  this  ^orious  in- 
tention he  travelled  into  foreign  nations  in 
an  obscure  manner,  above  receiving  little 
honours  where  he  sojourned,  but  prying 
into  what  was  of  more  consequence,  tneir 
artsof  peace  and  of  war.  By  this  means  has 
this  great  prince  laid  the  foundation  of  a 
great  and  lasting  fame,  by  personal  labour, 
personal  knowtedge,  personal  valour.  It 
would  be  injury  to  any  of  antiouity  to  name 
them  with  him.  Who,  but  himself,  ever 
kft  a  throne  to  learn  to  rit  in  it  with  more 
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grace?  Who  ever  thought  himsdf  meaa 
in  absc^te  power,  till  he  had  learned  to 
use  it? 

If  we  consider  this  wonderful  person,  it 
is  perplexity  to  know  where  to  begin  his 
encomium.  Others  may,  in  a  metaphori- 
cal or  philosophical  sense,  be  said  to  com- 
mand themselves,  but  this  emperor  is  also 
literally  under  lids  own  command.  Hoif 
generous  and  how  gjood  was  his  enterin|( 
his  own  name  as  a  private  man  in  the  array 
he  I'aised,  that  none  m  it  might  expect  to 
outrun  the  steps  with  which  he  himself  adi* 
vanced!    By  such  measures  this  godlike 

grince  learned  to  conquer,  leamea  to  use 
is  conquests*  How  terrible  has  he  ap- 
peared m  battle,  how  gentie  in  victory! 
^all  then  the  base  arts  of  the  Frenchman 
be  held  polite,  and  the  honest  labours  ol 
the  Russian  barbarous?  No:  barbarity  is 
the  ignorance  of  true  honour,  or  placing 
any  thing  instead  of  it  The  lu^ust  prince 
is  Ignoble  and  barbarous,  the  good  prince 
only  renowned  and  g^ojious. 

Though  men  may  impose  upon  them- 
selves what  they  please  by  their  corrupt 
imaginations,  truth  will  ever  keep  its  sta- 
tion; and  as  glory  is  nothing  else  but  the 
shadow  of  virtue,  it  will  certainly  disap- 
pear at  the  departure  of  virtue.  But  how 
carefully  ought  the  true  noubns  of  it  to  be 
preserved,  and  how  industrious  should  we 
be  to  encoun^e  any  impulses  towards  it! 
The  Westniinster  school-boy  that  said  the 
other  day  he  could  not  sleep  or  play  for 
the  colours  in  the  hall,*  ought  to  be  free 
from  receiving  a  blow  for  ever. 

But  let  us  consider  what  is  truly  glorious 
according  to  the  author  I  have  to-day 
quoted  in  the  front  of  my  paper. 

The  perfection  of  glory,  says  Tully,  con- 
sists in  these  three  particulars;  <  That  the 
people  love  us;  that  they  have  confidence 
m  us;  that  being  affected  witii  a  certun 
admiration  towards  us,  they  think  we  de- 
serve honour. '  This  was  spoken  of  great* 
ness  in  a  commonwealth.  But  if  one  were 
to  form  a  notion  of  consummate  glory 
under  our  constitution,  one  must  add  to  the 
above-mentioned  felidties  a  certain  neces- 
sary in  existence,  and  disrelish  of  all  the 
rest,  without  the  praice's  favour.  He 
should,  methinks,  have  riches,  power,  ho- 
nour, command,  and  gloiy;  but  riches^ 
power,  honour,  command,  and  glory, 
should  have  no  charms,  but  as  accompa- 
nied with  the  affection  ci  his  prince.  He 
should,  methmks,  be  popular  because  a 
favourite,  and  a  favourite  because  popular. 
Were  it  not  to  make  the  character  too 
imaginary,  I  would  give  him  sovereignty 
over  some  foreign  territory,  and  make  him 
esteem  that  an  empty  addition  without  the 
kind  regards  of  his  own  prince.  One  may 
merely  have  an  idea  of  a  man  thus  com- 


•  The  cploara  taken  by  ttw  Duke  of  Bf  arlboroqf  b  at 
Blenheim,  in  1704,  were  fixed  vp  in  Weetmimter-lnn 
aAer  harinf  beaii  carried  in  proonnon  tlvoafh  tht 
city. 
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fX)8ed  and  circmnsEtantiated,  and  if  he  were 
•o  made  fot*  power  without  a  capacity  of 
giving  jealousy,  he  would  be  also  glonous 
Without  the  poedbility  of  receiving  dis- 
grace. This  humility  and  this  importance 
must  make  his  glory  nnmortal. 
These  thouehts  are  apt  to  draw  me  be- 

Jond  ihe  VLtntd  length  of  tins  paper;  but  if 
could  suppose  such  rhapsodies  could  out- 
live the  common  fote  of  ordinary  things,  I 
would  say  these  sketches  and  faint  images 
of  glcjT  were  drawn  in  August,  1711,  when 
John  Duke  of  Marlborough  made  that  me- 
^  ^   A  VW>raMe  march  wherein  he  took  the  French 


» 


lines  without  bloodshed. 


T. 
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— —  AnfaMim  cnrif  oune  knc,  nmic  dividit  iUue. 
rir/..S».iv.38& 

TUi  wfty  uul  that  the  taziow  mind  if  toni. 

When  I  acquaint  my  reader,  that  I  have 
man^  other  letters  not  yet  acknowledged, 
1  believe  he  will  own,  what  I  have  a  mind 
he  should  believe,  that  I  have  no  small 
charge  upon  me,  but  am  a  person  of  some 
consequence  in  this  world.  I  shall  there- 
fore employ  the  present  hour  only  in  read- 
ing petitions  in  the  order  as  follows. 

•  Mr.  Spectator, — ^I  have  lost  so  much 
time  already,  that  I  desire,  upon  the  re- 
ceipt herfeof,  you  will  sit  down  immediately 
ana  give  me  your  answer.  And  I  woulii 
know  of  you  whether  a  pretender  of  mine 
really  loves  mc.  As  well  as  I  can  I  will 
describe  his  manners.  When  he  sees  me 
b  always  talking  of  constancy,  but  vouch- 
safes to  viat  me  but  once  a  fortnight,  and 
then  he  is  always  in  haste  to  be  gone. 
When  I  am  sick,  I  hear  he  says  he  is  migh- 
tDy  concerned,  but  neither  comes  nor  sends, 
because,  as  he  tells  his  acquaintance  with  a 
wgh,  he  does  not  care  to  let  me  know  all 
the  power  I  have  over  him,  and  how  im- 
possible it  is  for  him  to  live  without  me. 
When  he  leaves  the  town  he  writes  once 
\n  six  weeks,  desires  to  hear  from  me, 
complains  of  the  torment  of  absence,  speaks 
of  flames,  tortures,  languishings,  and  ecsta* 
sies.  He  has  the  cant  of  an  impatient  lover, 
but  keeps  the  pace  of  a  lukewarm  one. 
You  know  I  must  not  go  fester  than  he 
does,  and  to  move  at  this  rate  is  as  tedious 
as  counting  a  great  clock.  But  you  are  to 
know  he  b  rich,  uid  my  mother  says,  as  he 
b  slow  he  b  sure;  he  wul  love  me  long  if  he 
love  me  little:  but  I  appeal  to  you  whether 
he  loves  at  alL  Your  neglected  humble 
servant,  LYDIA  NOVELL.' 

•  All  these  fdlows  who  have  money  are 
extremely  saucy  and  cold;  pray,  ar,  tell 
them  o£  it' 

•  Ma.  Spectator*-^!  have  been  delight- 
ed with  nothing  more  through  the  whole 
course  of  your  vnitings  than  the  substantial 
account  you  lately  gave  of  wit,  and  I  could 


Wish  you  wotdd  take  some  odier  opporta- 
nity  to  express  further  the  corrupt  taste 
the  age  has  ran  into;  which  1  am  chiefly 
apt  to  attribute  to  the  prevalency  of  a  few 
popuhu*  authors,  whose  merit  in  some  re- 
spects has  given  a  sanction  to  their  feubx 
in  others.  Thus  the  imitators  of  Milton 
seem  to  place  all  the  excellencr  of  that  sort 
of  writing  either  in  the  uncoutn  or  antique 
words,  or  something  else  which  was  highly 
vicious,  though  pardonable  in  that  great 
man.  The  admirers  <rf'  what  we  call  pdnt^ 
or  turn,  look  upon  it  as  the  particular  hap- 
piness to  which  Cowley,  Ovid,  and  others, 
owe  their  reputation,  and  therefore  endea- 
vour to  imitate  them  only  in  such  instances. 
What  b  just,  pr(^>er,  and  natural,  does  not 
seem' to  be  the  question  with  them,  but  by 
what  means  a  qumnt  antithesis  may  be 
brought  about,  how  one  word  may  be  made 
to  look  two  ways,  and  what  will  be  the  con- 
sequence of  a  forced  allumon.  Now  though 
such  authors  appear  to  me  to  resemble 
those  who  make  themselves  fine,  instead 
of  being  well-dressed,  or  graceful;  yet  the 
mischief  b,  that  these  beauties  in  thcsS, 
which  I  call  blemishes,  are  thought  to  pro- 
ceed from  luxuriance  of  fancy,  and  over- 
flowing of  good  sense.  In  one  word,  they 
have  the  character  of  being  too  witty:  biit 
if  you  would  acquunt  the  worid  they  arc 
not  witty  at  all,  you-  would,  among  many 
others,  oblige,  sir,  your  most  berovolent 
reader,  R.  0.* 

•  Sir, — I  am  a  young  woman,  and  reckion- 
ed  pretty;  therefore  you  will  pardon  mc 
that  I  trouble  yon  to  decide  a  wager  be- 
tween me  and  a  cousin  of  mine,  who  b  al- 
ways contradicting  one  because  he  under- 
stands Latin:  pray,  sir,  b  Dimple  spek 
with  a  single  or  a  double  p.^  I  am,  sir, 
your  very  humble  servant, 

*  BETTY  SAUNTER.' 

«Pmy,  sir,  direct  thus,  <*To  the  kin4 
Querist,"  and  leave  it  at  Mr.  Lijlie's,  for  I 
do  hot  care  to  be  known  in  the  thing  at  alL 
I  am,  sir,  a^n,  your  humble  servant' 

•Mr.  Spectator, — ^I  must  needs  tdl 
you  there  are  several  of  vour  papers  I  do 
not  much  like.  You  are  often  so  nice,  there 
is  no  enduring  you;  and  so  learned,  there  is  no 
understanding  you.  What  have  you  to  do 
with  our  petticoats?  Your  humble  servant, 
'PARTHENOPK' 

*Mr.  Spectator, — ^Last  night,  as  I 
was  walking  in  the  Park,  I  met  a  coui^e 
of  friends.  "Pr'ythee,  Jack,"  says  one  of 
them,  "let  us  go  drink  a  glass  of  wine,  for 
I  am  fit  for  nothing  else."  This  pot  me 
upon  reflecting  on  the  many  miscsmages 
which  happen  in  conversations  over  wine, 
when  men  go  to  the  bottle  to  remove  s»ch 
humours  as  it  only  stirs  up  and  awakens. 
This  I  could  not  attribute  more  to  any 
thing  than  to  the  humour  of  putting  com- 
pany upon  others  which  men  do  not  like 
themselves.     Pray,  sir,  dccbre  in  your 
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papjcTs,  that  he  who  is  a  trdnble^^mie  com- 
panion to  himself,  will  not  be  an  agreeable 
one  to  others.  Let  people  reason  them- 
selves into  good  humour,  before  they  im- 
pose themselves  upon  their  friends.  Ptay , 
sir,  be  as  eloquent  as  you  can  upon  this 
subject,  and  do  human  life  so  much  good, 
as  to  argue  powerfully,  that  it  is  not  every 
one  diat  can  swallow  who  ts  (k  to  drink 
a  0ass  of  wBie.  Your^nwwt  humble  ser- 
Tant* 

«Sim,— I  this  mominflr  cast  my  eye  upon 
voiir  paper  concerning  tne  expence  of  time/ 
Voftt  ave  very  obUgimg  to  the  women,  espe- 
cially those  who  are  not  young  and  past 
^lantry,  by  touching  so  gently  upon  gam- 
ing: therefore  I  hope  you  do  not  thmk  it 
wrong  to  employ  a  little  leisure  time  in  that 
diveraon;  but  I  should  be  glad  to  hear  you 
say  something  upon  the  behaviour  of  some 
of  the  female  gamesters. 

*  I  have  observed  ladies,  who  hi  all  other 
respects  are  gentle,  good-humoured,  and 
the  very  pinks  of  gooid-breeding;  wha  as 
soon  as  the  ombre-table  is  called  for  and 
^  down  to  their  buaness,  are  immediately 
transmigrated  into  the  veriest  wasps  in 
nature. 

*  You  mmst  know  I  keep  my  temper, 
and  win  their  mone>[;  but  am  cmt  of  coun^ 
tenance  to  take  it,  it  makes  them  so  very 
rnieasy.  Be  pleased,  dear  sir,  to  instruct 
them  to  lose  with  a  better  grace,  tmd  you 
will  oblige.  Yours, 

•  RACHEL  BASTO.' 

•Ma.  Spectator, — ^Your  kindness  to 
Leonora,  in^pn^  of  your  papers,  has  given 
me  encouragement  to  do  myself  the  honour 
of  writins^  to  you.  The  great  regard  j;ou 
have  so  onen  expressed  for  the  instruction 
and  improvement  of  our  sex  will  I  hope,  in 
TOttT  own  opinion,  sufficiently  excuse  me 
from  making  any  apolojqr  for  the  imperti- 
wence  of  tltis  letter.  The  great  desire  I 
have  to  embellish  myinind  with  some  of 
dtose  graces  which  you  say  are  so  becom- 
ing, anid  ^i^iudti  you  assert  reading  helps  \m 
to^  has  made  me  uneasy  nntil  I  am  put  in  a 
Capacity  of  attuning  them.  This,  sir,  I 
^all  never  think  myself  m,  until  you  shall 
be  pleased  to  recommend  some  author  or 
aathors  to  my  perusaL 

*  I  thought,  indeed,  when  I  first  cast  my 
eye  on  Leonora's  letter,  that  I  should  have 
had  no  occasion  for  requesting  it  of' you; 
but,  to  my  very  great  concern,  I  found  on 
the  perusal  of  that  Spectator,  I  was  en- 
tirelv  disappointed,  and  am  as  much  at  a 
loss  how  to  make  use  of  my  time  for  that 
end  as  ever.  Pray,  sir,  oblige  me  at  least 
with  one  scene,  as  you  were  pleased  to  en- 
tertain Leonora  with  your  prologue.  I 
write  to  you  not  only  my  own  senuments, 
but  also  those  of  several  others  of  my  ac- 

Suaintance,  who  are  as  little  pleased  with 
le  ordinary  manner  of  spending  on^'stime 
as  myself;  and  if  a  fervent  deare  after 
knowledge,  and  a  great  sense  of  oor  pre- 


sent ignorance^  may  be  thought  a  good 
pretege  and  earnest  of  improvement,  you 
may  look  «pon  your  time  you  shall  bestow 
in  answerii^f  this  request  not  thrown  awav 
to  no  purpose.  And  1  cannot  but  ado, 
that  unless  you  have  a  particular  and  more 
Uian  ordinary  regard  for  Leonora,  I  have 
a  better  title  to  yogr  favour  than  she:  since 
I  do  not  content  myself  with  tea-table  read- 
ing of  your  papers,  but  it  is  my  entertain- 
ment very  often  when  alone  in  ray  closet. 
To  show  you  I  am  capable  of  improvement,  , 
and  hate  ilatteiy,  I  acknowledge  I  do  not 
like  seme  of  your  papers;  but  even  there  I 
am  readier  to  call  m  question  my  own  sl^- 
low  understanding  than  Mr.  Spectator's 
profound  judgment.  I  am  sir,  your  already 
(and  in  hopes  x)f  being  more  your)obligea 
servant,        .  PARTHENIA? 

This  last  letter  is  written  with  so  mgent 
and  serious  an  dr,  that  I  cannot  but  think 
it  incumbent  upon  me  to  comply  with  her 
commands,  which  I  shall  do  very  suddenly. 


Na  141.]    Saturday,  Augtist  11^  iril.    ■■ 

Miirravlt  ab  aure  V(rtiii)t«fl 

Omcia  Bop,  Lib.  1.  B^.  U.  187. : 

Tame,  that  ctctiial  wandef«r,  tliat  IliM 

From  beads  to  cahi,  and  now  from,  Mf»  to  aim. 

In  the  present  emptiness  cf  the  town,  I 
have  several  applications  from  the  lower 
part  of  the  players,  to  admit  sniering  ta 
pass  for  actmg.  They  in  very  obliging 
terms  desire  me  to  let  a  fidl  on  the  grtiuMl^ 
a  sttimble,  oi*  a  good  lAttp  on  the  bick,  b« 
reckoned  a  jest  These  ^mbols  I.  shall 
tolerate  fbr  a  season^  beoanse  I  hopw  the 
evil  cannot  contiinue  longer  than  until  iAA 
people  of  condition  and  taste  return  to 
town.  The  method  some  time  ago,  was  to 
entertain  that  part  of  the  audience,  wlio 
have  no  faculty  above  eye-sijght,  with  tsge^ 
dancers  and  tumblers;  which  was  a  w»f 
discreet  enough,  because  it  prevented  cim*> 
fusion,  and  distinguished  such  as  could 
show  all  the  postures  which  the  body  is 
capable  of,  from  those  who  were  to  tepr»- 
sent  all  the  passions  to  whifch  the  mind  is 
subject.  But  though  this  was  prudently 
settled,  corporeal  and  intellecMial  actors 
ought  to  be  Kept  at  a  sdll  wider  distance 
than  to  appear  on  the  same  stage,  at  ali^ 
for  whicn  reason  I  must  propose  somfe 
methods  for  the  improvement  of.  the  bear- 
garden, by  dismissing  all  bodily  actors  tb 
Quit  quarter. 

In  cases  of  greater  moment,  where  men 
appear  in  public,  the  consequence -and  im- 
portance ot  the  thmg  can  bear  them  ooC 
And  though  a  pleader  or  preacher  is  hoarse 
or  awkward,  the  weight  of  then*  matter 
ccnnmands  respect  alia  attention;  biit  Ih 
theatrical  speaking,  if  the  performer  Is  not 
exactly  proper  and  graceful,  he  is  utterly 
ridiculous.    In  cases  where  there  is  Ittle 
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dae  expected^  but  the  pleamre  of  the  ears 
and  eyes,  the  least  diminution  of  that  plea- 
sure 18  the  highest  offence.  In  acting 
barely  to  perform  the  part  is  not  com- 
mendable, but  to  be  the  teast  out  is  con- 
temptible. To  avoid  these  difficulties  and 
delicacies,  I  am  informed,  that  while  I  was 
(Kit  of  town,  the  actors  have  flown  into  the 
air,  and  played  such  pranks,  and  run  such 
hazards,  that  none  but  the  servants  of  the 
fire-office,  tOers,  and  masons,  could  have 
been  able  to  perform  the  like.*  The  author 
of  the  followmg  letter,  it  seems,  has  been  of 
the  audience  at  one  of  these  entertainments, 
and  has  accordingly  complained  to  me  upon 
it;  but  I  think  he  has  been  to  the  utmost 
degree  severe  against  what  is  exceptiona- 
Ue  in  the  play  he  mentions,  without  dwell- 
ing so  mucn  as  he  might  have  done  on  the 
author's  most  excellent  talent  of  humour. 
The  pleasant  pictures  he  has  drawn  of  life 
thould  have  been  more  kindly  mentioned* 
at  the  tame  time  that  he  banishes  his 
witches,  who  are  too  dull  devils  to  be  at- 
tacked with  so  much  warmth. 

*MiL  Spectator,— Upon  a  report  that 
MoQ  White  had  followed  you  to  town,  and 
was  to  act  a  part  m  the  Lancashire  Witches, 
I  went  last  week  to  see  that  play.  It  was 
iny  fortune  to  sit  next  to  a  country  justice 
of  the  peace,  a  neighbour  (as  he  said)  of 
Sir  Roger's,  who  pretended  to  show  her  to 
vtfai  one  of  the  dances.  There  was  witch- 
craft enough  in  the  entertainment  almost  to 
incline  me  to  believe  him;  Ben  Johnson 
was  almost  lame;  young  BuUockf  narrowly 
wKTcd  his  neck;  the  audience  was  astonish- 
ed, and  an  old  acquaintance  of  mine,  a  per- 
aoB  of  worth,  whom  I  would  have  bowed  to 
in  the  ]Mt,  at  two  yards'  distance  did  not 
know  mew 

•If  you  were  what  the  country-people 
fcpoited  you*  a  white  witch,  I  could  have 
w&iied  yon  had  been  there  to  have  exor- 
daedtiiat  rabble  of  broomsdcks,  with  which 
we  w«re  haunted  for  above  three  hours.  I 
could  have  allowed  them  to  set  Clod  m  the 
tree^  to  have  scared  the  sportsmen,  plagued 
iht  justice,  and  emploved  honest  Teague 
with  his  holy  water.  This  was  the  proper 
use  of  them  in  comedy,  if  the  author  had 
itopped  here;  but  I  cannot  conceive  what 
rdatiGD  the  sacrifice  of  the  black  lamb, 
and  the  ceremonies  of  thdr  worship  to  the 
deiil,^  have  to  the  bumness  of  mirth  and 
humour. 

*  The  gentleman  who  writ  this  play,  and 
has  drawn  some  characters  in  it  very  justly, 
appears  to  have  been  misled  in  his  witch- 
craft by  an  unwary  following  the  immitable 
SMLspeaie.  The  incantations  in  Macbeth 
have  a  solemnity  admirably  adapted  to  the 


oecasioo  of  diat  tragedy,  and  fill  the  mind 
with  a  suitable  horror;  besidee  that  the 
witches  are  a  part  of  the  stoiry  itselflas  we 
find  it  very  particularly  related  in  Hector 
Boetius,  mm  whom  he  seems  to  have  taken 
it.  This  therefore  is  a  proper  machine, 
where  the  business  is  dark,  horrid,  and 
bloody;  but  is  extremely  foreign  from  the 
affair  of'  comedy.  Subjects  qt  this  kind, 
which  are  in  themselves  disagreeable,  can 
at  no  time  become  entertaining,  but  by 
passine  through  an  imagination  like  Shak- 
speare's  to  form  them;  for  which  reason 
Mr.  Dryden  would  not  allow  even  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher  capable  of  imitath^; 
him. 

**  Alt  8bftlcfpetre*>  magk  could  not  eopM  bo: 
Wittain  that  drcle  none  dunt  walk  but  be." 

'I  shcMld  not,  however,  have  troubled 
you  widi  these  remarics,  if  there  were  not 
something  else  in  this  comedy,  which  wants 
to  be  exorcised  more  than  the  witches:  I 
mean  the  freedom  of  some  passages,  which 
I  should  have  overlooked,  if  1 1^  not  ob- 
served that  those  jests  can  raise  the  loudest 
mirth,  though  they  are  painful  to  ri^ 
sense,  and  an  outrage  upon  modesty. 

*  We  must  attribute  such  liberties  to  the 
taste  of  that  ^;e:  but  indeed  by  such  re- 
presentations a  poet  sacrifices  the  best  part 
of  his  audience  to  the  worst;  and,  as  one 
would  think,  neglects  the  boxes,  to  write 
to  the  orange-wenches. 

*I  must  not  conclude  till  I  have  taken 
notice  of  the  iporal  with  which  this  comedy 
ends.  The  two  young  ladies  having  given 
a  notable  example  of  out-witting  thoae  who 
had  a  right  m  the  disposal  of  them,  and 
marryinij  withcmt  consent  of  parents,  one 
of  the  fauured  parties,  who  is  ea^v  recon- 
ciled, winds  up  all  with  this  reman. 


Ttoniaaflito 


J)eBlffs  wbate'or  ire  win, 
wtudi  ovor-ralof  w  acilL*^ 


•AJkimm  to  aksdwHI^  oonody  of  tbe  Lancaihire 
WIlQhM,  wbkli  Mnff  eonddered  •  party  iilay,  had  a 
— 1  ma  at  tiiia  time.   It  wae  advwtiied  ibr  tka  vny 

^  « la  which  thia  Number  it  dated. 

f  ^MMOMa  of  two  aeion  thea  apoo  the  etafa. 

tOIAiatt  iaddaata  ia  ttw  pUy  of  the  LaacaAiit 


<  We  are  to  sup|>08e  that  the  gallants  are 
men  of  merit,  but  if  they  had  been  rakes» 
the  excuse  might  have  served  as  welL 
Hans  Carvel's  wife  was  of  the  same  princi- 
ple, but  has  expressed  it  with  a  delicacy 
which  shows  she  is  not  serious  in  her  ex- 
cuse, but  in  a  sort  of  humorous  philosophy 
turns  off  the  thouf^t  of  her  guil^  and  saym 

**  That  if  weak  woaeen  fo  aatraj. 
Their  eun  are  laore  In  fholt  thaa  they." 

*  This  no  doubt  is  a  foil  reparation,  and 
dismisses  the  audience  with  very  edifying 
impressions. 

*  These  things  fall  under  a  province  voa 
have  partly  pursued  already,  and  therefore 
demands  your  animadversion,  for  the  regu- 
lating so  noble  an  entertainment  as  that  of 
the  stage.  It  were  to  be  wished,  that  aU 
who  write  for  it  hereafter  would  ndse  their 
genius  by  the  ambidon  of  pleasing  people 
of  the  best  understanding;  and  leave  others* 
who  show  nothing  of  the  human  species  but 


Ilia  fflfiadlng  diatich  of  8badvaU*a  play. 
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linbaiftyt  to  se«k  their  dSfftankn  at  the 
bear-garden,  or  some  other  privileg;ed 
iriace,  where  reason  and  good  manners 
luiTe  no  right  to  disturb  them. 

<  August 8,  iril.  lam,  ace' 

T. 


Na  14^]    Monday,  AugM9t  13,  ITll. 

IrrapU  taoet  eopnla—    Or.  Lib.  L  Od.  ziii.  S3. 
WboM  love*f  anbrokNi  bond  unites. 

The  following  letters  being  genuine,  and 
the  images  of  a  worthy  passion,  I  am  will- 
ing to  g^ve  the  dd  lady's  admonition  to  my- 
ad(  and  the  representation  of  herrown  hap- 
{nness,  a  place  in  my  writings* 

•August 9,  iril. 
•Me.  Spectatob, — I  am  now  in  the 
*  sixty-seventh  vear  of  my  age,  and  read  you 
with  approbation;  but  methinks  you  do  not 
strike  at  the  root  of  the  greatest  evil  in  life, 
which  is  the  false  notion  of  gallantry  in  love. 
It  is,  and  has  long  been,  upon  a  very  ill 
foot;  but  I  who  have  been  a  wife  forty 
years,  and  was  bred  up  in  a  way  that  has 
made  mc  ever  rince  very  happy,  see 
through  the  folly  of  it  In  a  word,  sir, 
when  I  was  a  young  woman,  all  who 
avoided  the  vices  of  the  age  were  very 
carefoUy  educated,  and  all  fantastical  oty- 
jecls  were  turned  out  of  our  sight  The 
tapestry-hangings,  with  the  great  and  ve- 
nmble  simplicny  of  the  scripture  stories. 
had  better  effects  than  now  the  loves  (» 
Venus  and  Adorns,  or  Bacchus  and  Ariadne, 
in  your  fine  preaent  prints.  The  gentle- 
man I  am  married  to,  made  love  to  me  in 
rapture,  but  it  was  the  rapture  of  a  Chris- 
tiui  and  a  man  of  honour,  not  a  romantic 
liero  or  a  whining  coxcomb.  This  put  our 
Bfe  upon  a  right  basis.  To  give  you  an 
ideaot  our  regard  one  to  another,  I  enclose 
to  jToo  several  of  his  letters  writ  forty  years 
ago,  when  my  lover;  and  one  writ  the  other 
dSy,  alter  so  many  years  cohabitation. 
*Yoar  servant,      ANDROMACHE.' 

"August  r,  leri. 

^  Mad  AX,— If  my  vigilance,  and  ten 
thouand  widies  for  yoocr  welfisre  and  re- 
pose, coold  have  anv  force,  you  last  night 
dept  in  security,  and  had  eveiy  good  angel 
in  your  attendance.  To  have  my  thoughts 
everfixed  on  vou,  to  live  in  constant  fear 
of  every  accident  to  which  human  life  is 
liaUe,  and  to  send  u|>  my  hourly  prayers 
to  avert  them  from  you:  I  say,  madam, 
thus  to  think,  and  thus  to  suffer,  is  what  I 
do  lor  her  who  is  in  pain  at  my  approach, 
and  calls  all  my  ^der  sorrow  imperti- 
nence.  You  are  now  before  my  eves,  my 
eyes  that  are  ready  to  flow  with  tenaemess, 
bat  camiot  give  relief  to  my  gushing  heart, 
that  dictates  what  I  am  now  saymg,  and 
yearns  to  teU  you  all  its  achingBb  How  art 
tiioa,  oh  my  aonl,  stolen  from  Myself!  how 


is  all  my  attention  broken!  my  books  are 
blank  paper,  and  my  friends  intruders.  I 
have  no  hope  of  ouiet  but  from  your  pity. 
To  grant  it  would  make  more  for  your 
trhimph.  To  give  pain  is  the  tyranny,  to 
make  nappy  the  true  empire  of  beauty.  If 
you  would  consider  aright,  you  would  find 
an  agreeable  change  in  dismissing  the  at- 
tendance of  a  slave,  to  receive  the  com- 
plusance  of  a  companion.  I  bear  the  former 
m  hopes  of  the  latter  condition.  As  I  live 
in  chains  without  murmuring  at  the  power 
which  inflicts  them,  so  I  could  enjoy  free- 
dom without  forgetting  the  mercy  that  gave 
it  I  am.  Madam,  your  most  devoted,  most 
obedient  servant"* 

'  Though  I  made  him  no  declarations  in 
his  favour,  you  see  he  had  hopes  of  me 
when  he  writ  this  in  the  month  rallowing. 

"Septembers,  1671. 
"  Madam,— Before  the  light  this  morning 
dawned  upon  the  earth,  I  awaked,  and  lay 
in  expectation  of  its  return,  not  that  it  could 
give  any  new  sense  of  joy  to  me,  but  as  I 
hoped  it  would  bless  you  with  its  cheerful 
face,  after  a  quiet  which  I  wished  you  last 
night  If  my  prayers  are  heiuxl,  the  day 
appeared  with  all  the  influence  of  a  mercaliu 
Creator  i^xn  your  person  and  actions.  Let 
others,  my  lovely  charmer,  talk  of  a  blind 
being  that  disposes  their  hearts,  I  contemn 
their  low  images  of  love.  I  have  not  » 
thought  which  relates  to  you,  that  I  caiv- 
not  with  confidence  beseech  the  All-seeing 
Power  to  bless  me  in.  May  he  direct  you 
in  all  your  steps,  and  reward  your  inno- 
cence, your  sanctity  of  manners,  your  pru- 
dent youth,  and  becoming  piety,  with  the 
continuance  <tf  his  grace  tuid  protection. 
This  is  an  unusual  language  to  ladies;  but 
you  have  a  mind  elevated  above  the  glddv 
notions  of  a  sex  insnared  by  flattery  anS 
mided  by  a  false  and  short  adoration  into  a 
solid  and  long  contempt  Beauty,  my  fairest 
creature,  palls  in  the  possesion,  but  I  love 
also  your  mind:  your  soul  is  as  dear  to  me 
as  my  own;  and  if  the  advaniae;es  of  a  li- 
beral education,  some  knowledj^e,  and  at 
much  contempt  of- the  world,  joined  with, 
the  endeavours  towards  a  life  (tf  strict  vir- 
tue and  religion,  can  qualify  nle  to  raise 
new  ideas  in  a  breast  so  well  disposed  aa 
your's  is,  our  days  ivill  pass  away  with  joy; 
and  old  age,  instead  of  mtroducmg  melan- 
choly prospects  of  decay,  give  us  hope  of 
eternal  youth  in  a  better  lue.  I  have  but 
few  minutes  from  the  duty  of  my  employ- 
ment to  write  in,  and  without  time  to  read 
over  what  I  have  writ,  therefore  beseech 
you  to  pardon  the  first  hints  of  my  mind» 
which  I  have  expressed  in  so  littie  order. 
I  am,  dearest  creature,  your  most  obedient 
most  devoted  servant" 


•  TliiB  and  the  following  lettera  in  Uiii  Nnmber  nv 
an  fenoine,  having  been  written  by  Sir  Richard  Bteelo. 
to  Miaa  Scurlock,  alterwmrdi  Lady  8teele.~fiee  SleeWa 
LetieraiVoLU. 
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•  The  twe  next  were  written  after  the 
day  of  our  marris^  was  fixed. 

"September  25,  1671. 
<<  Madam, — ^It  is  the  hardest  thing  in 
the  world  to  be  in  love,  and  yet  attend  bu- 
nness.  As  for  me,  all  that  speak  to  roe 
find  me  out,  and  I  must  lock  myself  up,  or 
other  people  will  do  it  for  me.  A  gaitle- 
man  asked  me  this  morning,  *  What  news 
from  Holland,'  and  1  answered,  'She  is 
exquisitely  handsome.'  Another  desired 
to  know  when  I  had  been  last  at  Windsor. 
I  replied,  'She  designs  to  go  with  me.' 
Pr'ythee,  allow  me  at  least  to  kiss  your 
hand  before  the  appcHnted  day,  that  my 
mind  may  be  in  some  composure.  Me- 
thinks  I  could  write  a  vcAume  to  you,  but 
all  the  language  on  earth  would  fail  in  say- 
ing how  m«ch,  and  with  what  diamterested 
passioo,  I  am  ever  yqur's." 

"Sept  30,  leri,  r  in  the  morning. 
"Hear  Creatube,— Next  to  the  in- 
fluence of  heaven,  I 'am  to  thank  yoo  that 
I  see  the  retumhig  day  with  pleasure.  To 
pass  ray  evenings  in  so  sweet  a  conversa- 
tion, and  have  the  esteem  of  a  woman  of 
your  merit,  has  in  it  a  peculiarity  of  happi- 
ness no  more  to  be  expressed  than  rettmed. 
But  I  am,  my  lovely  creature  contented 
to  be  on  the  obliged  nde,  and  to  employ 
all  my  days  in  new  endeavours  to  convmce 
you  and  all  the  world  of  the  sense  I  have 
of  your  condescension  in  choosing,  Madam, 
yc«r  most  fiuthful,  most  obedient  humble 
servant" 

*  He  was,  when  he  writ  the  foDowing 
letter,  as  agreeaUe  and  pleasant  a  man  as 
iiny  in  En^and. 

"  October  20,  1671. 
J.  "  Madam, — ^I  beg  pardon  that  my  paper 
IB  not  finer,  but  I  am  forced  to  write  from 
a  coflTee-hQuse  where  I  am  attending  about 
tmtiness.  There  is  a  dirty  crowd  of  busy 
faces  an  anxmd  me  talking  of  money,  while 
all  my  ambition,  All  my  wealth,  is  love; 
love,  which  animates  my  heart,  sweetens 
my  humour,  enlarges  my  soul,  and  affects 
every  action  of  mv  life.  It  is  to  mv  lovely 
charmer,  I  owe  that  many  noble  iaeas  are 
continually  affixed  to  my  words  and  actions: 
it  is  the  natural  effect  of  that  generous  pas- 
Mon  to  create  in  the  admirers  some  simili- 
tude of  the  object  admired;  thus  my  dear 
am  I  every  dav  to  improve  from  so  sweet  a 
companion.  Look  up,  my  feir  one,  to  that 
heaven  which  made  thee  such,  and  jmn 
with  me  to  implore  its  influence  on  our  ten- 
der innocent  hours,  and  beseech  the  author 
of  love  to  bless  the  rites  he  has  ordmned, 
and  mingle  with  our  happmess  a  just  sense 
of  our  transient  condition,  and  a  resignation 
to  his  win,  wluch  only  can  regulate  our 
minds  to  a  steady  endeavour  to  please  Wm 
•ad  each  other.  I  am,  for  ever,  your 
futhfiil  servant*' 

*I  win  not  trouble  you  with  more  letters 


at  this  time,  but  if  you  saw  the  poor  with- 
ered hand  which  soids  you  these  minutes, 
I  am  sure  3rouwiU  smile  to  think  that  there 
is  one  who  is  so  gallant  as  to  speak  of  it 
still  as  so  welcome  a  present,  after  forty 
years'  possession  of  the  woman  whom  he 
writes  to. . 

"June23,iril. 
•*  Madam, — ^I  heartily  beg  your  pardon 
for  mv  omission  to  write  ycstexxlay.  It  was 
no  fiulure  of  my  tender  regard  for  you;  but 
having  been  very  much  perplexed  in  my 
thoughts  on  the  subject  of  my  last,  m^e 
me  determine  to  suspend  speaking  of  it 
until  I  came  m3rsel£  But  my  lovely  crea« 
tur^  know  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  age,  or 
misfortune,  or  anv  other  accident  whidx 
hangs  over  human  life,  to  take  from  me  the 
pleasing  esteem  I  have  for  you,  or  the  me- 
mory of  the  bright  figure  you  appeared  In, 
when  your  gave  your  hand  and  heart  to. 
Madam,  your  most  grAtefiil  husbEnd,  and 
obedient  servant"  T. 


Na  143.]     Tuesday,  August  14,  1711. 
Non  est  Tifwe,  sed  Tslere,  tiU. 

Fbr  lUb  is  only  life,  whea  blest  with  health. 

It  is  an  unreasonable  thing  some  men 
expect  of  their  acquaintance.  They  are 
ever  complaining  that  they  are  out  of  order, 
or  displeased,  or  they  know  not  how,  sad 
are  so  far  from  letting  that  be  a  reason  for 
retiring  to  their  own  homes,  that  they 
make  it  their  argument  for  coming  into 
company.  What  has  any  body  to  do  with 
accounts  of  a  man's  beine  indisposed  but 
his  physician?  If  a  man  laments  in  com- 
pany, where  the  rest  are  in  humour  enough 
to  enjoy  themselves,  he  should  not  take  it 
ill  if  a  servant  is  ordered  to  present  hiaa 
with  a  porringer  of  caudle  or  posset-4rmk» 
by  wav  of  admonition  that  he  go  home  to 
bed.  That  part  of  life  which  we  ordinarily 
understand  oy  the  word  conversation,  is  an 
indulgence  to  the  sociable  part  of  our 
make;  and  should  incline  us  to  bring  our 
proportion  of  good-will  or  good-humour 
among  the  friends  we  meet  with,  ahd  not 
to  trouble  them  with  relations  which  mmft 
of  necessity  oblige  them  to  a  real  or  feigned 
affliction.  Cares,  distresses,  diseases,  unea- 
sinesses, and  dislikes  of  our  own,  are  by  no 
means  to  be  obtruded  upon  our  friends.  If 
we  would  consider  how  litde  of  this  vicis- 
situde of  motion  9xA  rest,  which  wecall  li£e^ 
is  spent  with  satisfaction,  we  should  be 
more  tender  of  our  friends,  than  to  bring 
them  littie  sorrows  which  do  not  belong  to 
them.  There  is  no  real  life  but  cheerfid 
life;  therefore  valetudinarians  should  be 
sworn,  before  they  enter  into  company,  not 
to  say  a  word  of  themselves  until  the  meet- 
ing breaks  up.  It  is  not  here  pretended, 
that  we  should  be  always  sitting  with 
chaplets  of  flowers  round  our  heads,  or  be 
crowned  with  roses  in  order  to  make  our 
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fntettaiomeQl  a^reeabie  to  us;  but  if  (as  it 
is  osuall^r  observed)  they  who  reserve  to  be 
merry i  seldom  are  so,  it  will  be  much  more 
uidikely  for  us  to  be  well^eased,  if  they 
3tre  admitted  who  are  always  com{4aining 
Uicy  are  sad.  Whatever  we  do,  we  should 
keep. up  the  cheerfulness  of  our  spirits,  and 
never  let  them  sink  below  an  inclimition  at 
Idst  to  be  well^pleaaed  The  way  of  this, 
is  to  keep  our  bodies  in  exercise,  our  minds 
at  ease.  That  in^id  state  wherein  nather 
aretnvigoiMv  is  not  to  be  accounted  an^  part 
ofourp(Hi3onof  being^.  When- we  are  in  the 
satisfaction  of  sonie  hmocent  pleasure,  or> 
pursuit  of  some  laudable  desig^,  we  are  in 
the  possession  of  life,  of  human  life.  For* 
tune  wiU  give  us  disappointments  enough, 
and  nature  is  attended  with  infirmities 
enau|^,  without  our  adding  to  the  unhappy 
side  of  our  account  by  our  spleen  or  Ul- 
hmnoiir.  Poor  Cottilus,  among  so  many  real 
evils,  a  chronical  distemper  and  a  narrow 
foitmie,  is  never  heard  to  coniplaim  That 
equal  spirit  of  his,  which  any  man  may 
have,  tliat  like  him  will  conauer  pridev 
vanity,  and  affectation,  and  follow  Jiature, 
is  not  to  be  broken,  because  it  has  no  points 
to  contend  for.  To  be  anxious  for  nothine 
but  what  nature  demands  as  necessary,  if 
it  is  not  the  way  to  an  estate,  is  the  way  to 
what  men  aim  at  by 'getting  an  estater- 
This  temper  will  preserve  health  in  the 
body,  as  wen  as  traiiouilUty'  in  the  mind. 
Cottitus  sees  the  world  in  a  hurry,  with  thie 
same  scorn  that  a  sober  person  sees  a  man 
drunk.  Had  he  been  contented  with  what 
he  ought  to  have  been,  how  could,  says  he^ 
sach  a  one  have  met  with  such  a  dis- 
ai>pcmitmeRt?  If  another  had  valued  his 
mistress  for  what  he  ought  to  have  loved 
her,  he  had  not  been  in  her  power.  If  her 
virtue  had  had  a  part  of  his  passion,  her 
levity  had  been  his  cure;  she  coul4  not 
then  have  been  false  and  amiable  at  the 
same  time. 

Since  we  cannot  promise  oursdves  con- 
stant health,  let  us  endeavour  at  such  a 
temper  as  mar  be  our  best  support  in  the 
decay  of  it  tJranius  has  arrived  at  that 
compoBute  of  soul,  and  wrought  himself  up 
to  such  a  neglect  of  trtr^r  thmg  with  which 
the  generality  of  mankind  is  enchanted, 
that  nothing  but  acute  pains  can  give  him 
distarbaace,  and  against  those  loo  he  will 
teU  his  intimate  friends  he  has  a  secret 
whic^  gives  him  present  ease.  Uranhis  is 
so  thoroughly  persuaded  of  another  life,  and 
endeavours  so  sincerely  to  secure  an  in* 
terest  in  it,  that  he  looks  upon  pain  but  as 
a  quickening  of  his  pace  to  a  home  where 
he  shaU  be  better  provided  for  than  in  his 
present  apartment.  Instead  of  the  me- 
£uichQly  views  which  others,  are  apt  to 
give  themsdves,  he  wiH  tell  Tou  that  he 
has  foreot  be  is  mortal,  nor  will  he  think  of 
himself  as  such.  He  Uiinks  at  the  time  of 
his  txrth  he  entered  mto  an  eternal  being; 
and  the  shoH  article  of  death  he  will  not 
aOow  an  intatraptioA  of  life;  snoe  that 


moment  is  not  of  half  the  duration  as  is 
his  ordinary  sleep.  Thus  is  his  being  one 
uniform  and  consistent  series  of  cheerful 
diversions  and  moderate  cares,  without  feat 
or  hope  of  futurity.  Health  to  him  is  more 
than  pleasure  to  another  man,  and  ^kness 
less  affecting  to  him  than  indisposition  is 
toothers. 

I  must  confess,  if  one  does  not  regard 
life  after  this  manner,  none  but  idiots  can 
pass  it  away  with  any  tolerable  patience. 
T^e  a  fine  lady  ,who  is  of  a  delicate 
frame,  and  you  may  observe,  from  the  hour 
she  rises,  a  certain  weariness  of  an  that 
passes  about  Jier.  I  know  more  than  one 
who  is  much  too  nice  to  be  quite  alive. 
They  are  sick  of  such  strange  fHghtfhl 
people  that  they  meet;  one  is  so  awkwanl, 
and  another  so  disag^eable,  that  it  looks 
like  a  penance  to  breathe  the  same  mr  with 
them,.  You  see  this  is  so  very  true,  that 
a  great  part  of  ceremony  and  good-breed- 
ing among  the  ladies  turns  upon  Uieir  un« 
easiaessf  and  I  will  und^^rtake,  if  the  how* 
d'ye-servants  of  our  women  were  to  make 
a  weekly  bill  of  sickness^  as  the  parislv 
clerks  do  of  mortality,  yoi|  would  not  find,* 
in  an  account  of  seven  4ays,  one  in  thirty 
that  was  not  downright  sick  or  indisposed* 
<«•  but  a;  very  little  octter  than  she  was* 
and  so  forth. 

It  is  certain  that  to  eajov  life  and  health 
as  a  constant  feast,  we  snoidd  Jiot  thinkr 
pleasure  necesMury,  but  if  possible,  to  ar- 
rive at  an  equity  of  mind.  It  is  as  mean 
to  be  overjoyed  upon  occasi<^s  of  good  fois- 
tune^  as  to  be  dejected  in  circumstances  of 
dbtresa  Laugbyter  in  one  condition  is  as 
unmanly  as  weeping  in  the  other.  We 
should  not  form  our  minds  to  expect  trans- 
port on  every  occaann,  but  know  how 
to  make  it  enjoy  meat  to  be  out  of  pain,. 
Ambition,  envy,  vagrant  deare,  or  ipiper- 
tinent  mirth,  will  take  up  our  minds,  with* 
out  we  can  possess  ourselves  in  that  sobrie^ 
of  heart  which  is  above  all  pleasures,  and 
can  be  felt  much  better  than  described. 
But  the  ready  way,  I  believe,  to  the  right 
ei\$oyment  of  life,  is>  by  a  prospect  toward* 
anott^r,  to  have  but  a  very  mean  opinkm 
of  it  A  great  author  of  our  time*  has  set 
this  in  an  excellent  light,  when,  with  aphi- 
losophic  pity  of  humaalife,  he  spoke  of  it 
in  ms  Theory  of  the  Earth  in  the  foDowing 
manner: 

*  For  what  is  this  life  but  a  circulation  of 
little  mean  actions?  We  lie  down  and  rise 
aga&n,  dress  and  undress*  feed  and  wax 
hungry,  work  or  play,  and  are  weary,  and 
then  we  lie  down  again*  and  the  drcle  re- 
turns. We  spend  the  day  in  trifles,* and 
when  the  mght  comes  we  throw  ourselves 
into  the  bed  of  folly,  amongst  dreams,  and. 
broken  thoughts,  and  wild  imannattpns. 
Our  reason  lies  asleep  by  us,  and  we  are 
for  the  time  as  arrant  brutes  as  those  tiiat 

♦  Dr.  Thomiw  Bornet,  Msflter  of  the  Clnrter-hoaie* 
aatiiM  or  '*  TdUurit  MOsTlMoria.*' 
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sleep  in  the  stalls,  or  in  the  field.  Are 
not  the  Capacities  of  man  higher  than 
these?  And  ought  not  his  ambitioQ  and  ex- 
pectations to  be  greater?  Let  us  be  adven- 
turers for  another  world.  It  is  at  least  a 
fair  and  noble  chance;  and  there  is  noUiing 
in  this  worth  our  thoughts  or  our  passions. 
If  we  should  be  disappointed*  we  are  still 
Bo  worse  than  the  rest  of  our  fdlow  mor- 
tals; and  if  we  succeed  in  our  expecta- 
tions»  we  are  eternally  lu4>p)r.'  T. 


Na  144.]     fFedfU9day,  Augwt  15, 1711. 

^Norii  quam  elegtat  ftmnAram  Bpectfttor  rieoL 

7V.je«ii.AetiiL8e.& 

Tm  ifeall  M6  bow  Aiet  •  Jodfe  of  kM«ty  I  am. 

Beautt  has  been  the  delight  and  tor- 
ment of  the  worid  ever  since  it  oegan.  The 
]>hilo8ophers  have  felt  its  infiuence  so  sen- 
sibly, that  almost  eveiy  one  of  them  has 
left  lis  some  saying  or  other,  which  inti- 
mated that  he  too  well  knew  the  power  of 
it  One*  has  told  as,  that  a  graceful  person 
is  a  more  powerful  recommendation  than 
the  best  letter  that  can  be  written  in  our 
fevour.  Anotherf  desires  the  possessor  df  it 
to  consider  it  as  a  mere  gift  of  nature,  and 
not  any  perfection  of  his  own.  A  thirdf 
caUs  it  a  short-lived  tyranny;  a  four^  f  a 
*  nlent  fraud,'  because  it  imposes  upon  us 
without  the  help  of  language;  but  I  think 
Cameades  spoke  as  much  like  a  philoso- 
pher as  any  d  them,  though  more  Hke 
a  lover,  when  he  calls  it  *  rc^ralty  without 
force.'  It  is  not  mdeed  to  be  denied,  but 
there  is  somethmg  irresistible  in  a  b^te- 
ous  form;  the  most  severe  will  not  pretend, 
that  they  do  not  feel  an  immediate  prepos- 
session in  favour  of  the  handsome.  No  one 
denies  them  the  privilege  of  being  first 
heard,  and  being  regarded  before  others  in 
matters  of  ordfaiary  consideration.  At  the 
same  time  the  handsome  i^ould  consider 
that  it  is  a  possession,  as  it  were,  foreign  to 
them.  No  one  can  give  it  himself  or  pre- 
serve it  when  they  have  it  Yet  so  it  is, 
that  people  can  bear  any  quality  m  the 
world  better  than  beauty.  It  is  the  conso- 
Ifltton  of  all  who  are  naturally  too  much 
aflected  with  the  force  of  it,  that  a  little 
attentkxi,  if  a  man  can  attend  with'judg- 
ment,  will  cure  them.  Handsome  people 
usually  are  so  fantastically  pleased  with 
themselves,  that  if  they  do  not  kill  at  first 
sight,  as  the  phrase  is,  a  second  interview 
disarms  them  of  all  thdr  power.  But  I 
shall  make  this  paper  rather  a  wammg- 
piece  to  give  notice  where  the  danger  is, 
than  to  propose  mstructioiifs  how  to  avoid 
it  when  vou  have  fSrilen  in  the  way  of 
it  Handsome  men  shall  be  the  subject  of 
another  chapter,  the  women  shall  take  up 
the  present  discourse. 

AmarylHs,  %ho  has  been  in  town  but  one 
^nter,  is  extremely  improved  with  the  arU 
of  good-breeding,  without  leaving  nature. 


^AriMoUt.    tPtaUK   I 
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She  has  not  lost  the  oafthre  afaBplidty  of  her 
aspect,  to  substitute  that  patioice  of  beinfr 
stared  at,  which  is  the  usual  triumph  and 
distinction  of  a  town  lady.  In  public  aaaea»- 
blies  you  meet  her  careless  eve  divertiii|g 
itself  with  the  objects  around  ner,  insraw 
ble  that  she  herself  is  one  of  tilie  b|igfatesC 
in  the  |dace. 

Duldssa  is  of  ouite  another  make,  she  is 
almost  a  bomty  Dy  nature,  but  more  than 
one  by  art  «  it  were  posaUe  for  her  to 
let  her  fon  or  any  limb  about  ber  rest,  she 
would  do  some  part  of  the  execution  die 
meditates;  but  though  she  designs  herself 
a  prey,  she  will  not  stay  to  be  taken.  No 
painter  can  give  yon  words  for  the  difier- 
ent  aspects  of  Duldssa  in  half  a  moBsent» 
wherever  she  appears:  so  little  does  she 
accomplish  what  she  takes  so  much  pains 
for,  to  be  gay  and  careless. 

Merab  is  attended  with  all  tiie  charms  of 
woman  and  accomplishments  of  man.  It 
is  not  to  be  doubted  but  she  has  a  great 
deal  of  wit,  if  she  were  not  such  a  beauty; 
and  she  would  have  more  beauty  had  she 
not  so  much  wit  Affectation  ipre vents  her 
excellences  frcnn  walkins^  together.  If  she 
has  a  mind  to  speak  such  a  thing,  it  must 
be  done  with  such  an  air  of  her  body;  and 
if  she  has  an  inclination  to  look  verv  care- 
less, there  is  such  a  smart  thing  to  be  said 
at  the  same  time,  that  the  deagn  of  being 
admired  destroys  itself.  Thus  the  unhappy 
Merab,  though  a  wit  and  a  beantv,  is  al- 
lowed to  be  neither,  because  she  will  always 
be  both. 

Albacinda  has  the  skill  as  well  as  power 
of  pleasing.  Her  form  is  majestic,  but  her 
aspect  humble.  All  good  men  should  be- 
ware of  the  destroyer.  She  will  speak  to 
vou  like  your  sister,  until  she  has  you  sure; 
but  is  the  most  vexatious  of  tyrants  when 
vou  are  so.  Her  familiarity  oi  behaviour, 
her  indifferent  quesdons,  and  general  con- 
versation, make  the  siUy  part  of  her  vota- 
ries full  of  hopes,  while  the  wise  fly  iroBk 
her  power.  She  wdl  knows  she  is  too 
beautiful  and  too  wittjr  to  be  indiflerent  to 
any  who  converse  with  her,  and  therefore 
kxiows  she  does  not  lessen  herself  by  fatr 
miliarity,  but  gains  occasions  of  admiration 
by  seeming  ignorance  of  her  perfections. 

Eudosia  adds  to  the  height  of  her  stature 
a  nobility  of  spirit  which  still  distinguishes 
her  above  the  rest  of  her  sex.  Beauty  in 
others  is  lovely,  in  others  a^rcoaUe,  in 
others  attractive,  but  in  Eudosia  it  is  com- 
manding. LfOve  towards  Eudona  is  a  sen- 
timent uke  the  love  of  glory.  The  lovers 
of  other  women  are  soltenea  into  fondness, 
the  admirers  of  Eudosia  exalted  into  am- 
bition. 

Eucratia  presents  herself  to  the  imagina- 
tion with  a  more  kindly  pleasure,  and  as 
she  is  woman,  her  praise  is  whoUy  femi- 
nine. If  we  were  to  torm  an  image  of  dig- 
nitv  in  a  man,  we  ^ould  give  him  wisdom 
ana  valour,  as  being  essential  to  the  char- 
racter  of  manhood.   In  like  manner»  if  you 
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describe  a  Ti|;lit  woman  in  a  laudable  sense, 
she  should  have,  gentle  -softness,  teiMer 
fear,  and  all  those  parts  of  life  which  dis- 
tmgoish  her  from  the  other  sex;  with  some 
snbordinatiGB  to  it,  but  soch  an  inferior!^ 
that  makes  her  still  more  lovely.  Eocratia 
is  that  creatare,  ^e  is  all  over  woman, 
kindness  is  alt  her  art,  and  beauty  all  her 
arms.  Her  look,  her  voice,  her 'gesture, 
and  whde  bdiaviour  is  truly  femimne.  A 
goodness  mixed  with  fear  gives  a  tincture 
to  air  hlh*  behaviour.  It  would  be  sa%'a5e 
to  offend  her,  and  cruelty  to  use  art  to  gam 
her.  Others  are  beautinil,  but,  Eucrada, 
thou  fut  beauty! 

Omniamante  is  made  for  deceit,  she  has 
an  aspect  as  innocent  as  the  famed  Lucrece, 
but  a  mind  as  wild  as  the  more  famed  Cleo- 

Eetra.  Her  face  speaJts  a  vestal,  but  her 
eart  a  Messalina.  Who  that  beheld  Om- 
niamante's  negligent  unobserving  air.  Would 
beBeve  that  she  hid  imder  tl^at  regardless 
manner  the  witty  prostitute,  the  rapacious 
wench,  the  promgal  courtesan  ?  She  can, 
"^hen  she  pleases,  adorn  those  eyes  with 
tears  like  an  in^t  that  is  chid;  she  can 
cast  down  that  pretty  face  in  confusion, 
while  you  rage  with  jealousy,  and  storm  at 
her  perfidiousness;  she  can  wipe  her  eyes, 
tremble  and  look  frighted,  until  you  think 
yourself  a  brute  for  your  rage,  own  yourself 
an  oflfender,  beg  pardon,  and  make  her  new 
jiresents. 

But  I  go  too  far  in  reporting  only  the 
dangers  in  beholding  the  beauteous*,  which 
1  dengn  for  the  instruction  of  the  fair  as 
weH  as  their  beholders;  and  shall  end  this 
rhapsody  with  mentioning  what  I  thought 
was  well  enough  said  of  an  ancient  sage*  to 
a  beautiful  youth,  whom  he  saw  admiring 
his  own  figm%  in  brass.  *  What^'  said  the 
philosopher,  'could  that  image  oi  yours  say 
for  itself  if  it  could  speak?'  •  It  might  say, 
Qmswered  the  youth,)  that  it  is  very  beau- 
tifuL*— *And  are  not  you  ashamed,'  re- 
plied the  cynicj  *to  value  yourself  upon 
that  only  or  which  a  piece  of  brass  is  ca- 
pable?* T. 


Na  145.]     Sunday,  jiugtut^  16, 1711. 

Stollitiam  patiuntuT  opes 

ifin-.  Lib.  1.  Ep.  xviii.  SD. 
Their  foUj  pteftdt  tbe  privilege  of  wealth. 

If  the  following  enormities  are  not 
amended  upon  the  first  mentioning,  I  de- 
sire fitrther  notice  from  my  correspon- 
dents. 

*  Mr.  SrECTATOR, — I  am  obliged  to  vou 
lor  your  disccurse  the  other  day  upon  fnvo- 
lous  disputants,  who,  with  great  warmth  and 
enumeration  of  many  circumstances  and  au- 
thorities, undertake  to  prove  matters  which 
nobody  living  denies*    You  cannot  employ 

Antisttaenes,  M»  founder  of  tbe  sect  of  Cynic  philo- 
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voursdf  mere  usefully  than  in  adjusting  the 
laws  of  disputation  in  coffee-houses  and  acci- 
dental companies,  as  well  as  in  more  formal 
debates.  Amon^  many  other  things  which 
your  own  expenence  must  suc^est  to  you^ 
It  will  be  v«y  obliging;  if  you  please  to  take 
notice  of  wagerers.  I  wul  not  here  repeat 
what  Hudibras  says  of  such  disputants, 
which  is  so  true>  that  it  is  dmost  prover^ 
blal;  but  shall  only  acquaint  you  with  a  set 
of  voung  fellows  of  the  inns  ot  court,  whose 
fathers  have  provided  for  them  so  plenti- 
fully, that  they  need  not  be  very  anxious  to 
get  law  into  their  heads  for  the  service  of 
their  country  at  the  bar;  but  are  of  Uiose 
who  are  sent  (as  the  phrase  of  parents  is.) 
to  the  Temple  to  know  how  •  to  k^p  their 
own.'  One  of  these  gentlemen  is  very  loud 
and  captious  at  a  coffee-house  which  I  fre- 
quent, and  being  in  his  nature  troubled  with 
a  humour  of  contradiction,  though  withal 
excessively  i^orant,  he  has  found  a  way 
to  indulge  this  temper,  go  on  in  idleness 
and  ignorance,  and  yet  still  give  himself 
the  air  of  a  very  learned  and  knowing  man, 
by  the  strength  of  his  pocket  The  niis- 
fortune  cf  the  thing  is,  I  have,  as  it  hap- 
pens sometimes,  a  greater  stock  of  learning 
than  of  money.  The  gentleman  I  am  speak* 
ing  of  takes  advantage  of  the  narrowness  of 
my  circumstances  in  such  a  manner,  that 
he  has  read  all  that  I  can  pretend  Xa^  and 
runs  me  down  with  such  a  positive  air,  and 
with  such  powerful  arguments,  that  fit)m 
a  very  l^imed  person  I  am  thought  a  mere 
pretender.  Not  long  ago  I  was  relating 
that  I  had  read  such  a  passage  in  Tacitus^ 
up  starts  my  young  gentleman  in  a  full  com- 
pany, and  pulling  cut  his  purse  c^ered  to 
lay  me  ten  guineas,  to  be  staked  imme- 
diately in  that  gentleman's  hands,  (pdnting 
to  one  smoking  at  another  table, )  that  I  wag 
utterly  mistaken.  I  was  dumb  for  want  of 
ten  guineas;  he  went  on  unmercifully  to 
triumph  over  my  ignorance  how  to  take  him 
up,  and  told  thie  whole  room  he  had  r^iil 
Tacitus  twenty  times  over,,  and' such  a  re- 
markable inciaent  as  that  could  not  escape 
hiiQ.  He  has  at  this  time  three  ccosiderabie 
wagers  depending  between  him  and  some 
of  his  companicms,  who  are  rich  enough 
to  hold  an  argument  with  hun.  He  has  five 
guineas  upon  Questions  in  ge<^;raphy,  two 
that  the  Isle  oi  Wight  is  a  peninsula,  and 
three  guineas  to  one  that  the  world  is 
round.  We  have  a  gentleman  comes  to  our 
coffee-house,  who  deals  mightily  in  an- 
tique scandal;  my  disputant  has  laid  him 
twenty  pieces  upon  a  point  of  history,  to 
wit,  that  Cscsar  never  lay  with  Cato^s  nster, 
as  is  scandalously  reported  by  sotne  people. 
*  There  are  several  of  this  sort  offellowv 
in  town,  who  wager  themselves  into  states- 
men, historians,  geographers,  mathemati- 
cians, and  every  other  art,  when  the  per- 
sons with  whom  they  talk  have  not  weahh 
equal  to  their  leaitiing.  I  beg  of  yon  to 
prevent,  in  these  youngsters,  tms  compen- 
dions  way  to  wisdom,  which  costs  other 
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people  80  irmcb  time  and  pains:  and  yoa  will 
obKge  your  humble  servant*  ' 

*  Coffee- house  near  ilie  Temple,  Aug- 12, 1711. 

*Mr.  Spectator, — Here  is  a  young 
gentleman  that  sings  opera-tunes  oi*  whis- 
5es  in  a  full  house.  Pray  let  him  know 
that  he  has  no  right  to  act  here  as  if  he 
were  in  an  empty  room.  Be  pleased  to 
divide  tlie  spaces  of  a  public  room,  and  cer- 
tify whistlers,  singers,  and  common  orators, 
that  are  heard  farther  than  their  portion  of 
the  room  comes  to,  that  the  law  is  open, 
and  that  there  is  an  equity  which  will  re- 
lieve us  from  such  as  interrupt  us  in  our 
lawful  discourse,  as  much  as  against  such 
who  stop  us  on  the  road.  I  take  these  per- 
sons, Mr.  Spectator,  to  be  such  trespassers 
as  the  officer  in  your  stage-coach,  and  am 
of  the  same  sentiment  with  counsellor 
Ephraim.  It  is  true  the  young  man 'is  rich, 
and,  as  the  vulgar  say,  needs  not  care  for 
any  body;  but  sure  that  is  no  authority  for 
him  to  go  whistle  where  he  pleases.  I  am, 
sir,  your  most  humble  servant. 

'  P.  S.  I  have  chambers  in  the  Temple, 
and  here  are  students  that  learn  upon  the 
hautboy :  pray  desire  the  benchers  that  all 
lawyers  who  are  proficients  in  wind-music 
may  lodge  to  the  Thames.' 

«  Mr.  Spectator, — ^We  are  a  company 
of  young  women  who  pass  our  time  very 
much  together,  and  obliged  by  the  merce- 
nary humour  of  the  men  to  be  as  merce- 
nanly  inclined  as  they  are.  There  visits 
among  us  an  old  bachelor  whom  each  of 
us  has  a  mind  to.  The  fellow  is  rich,  and 
knows  he  may  have  any  of  us,  therefore 
is  particular  to  none,  but  cxceswvely  ill- 
bred.  His  pleasantry  consists  in  romping, 
he  snatches  kisses  oy  surprise,  puts  his 
hands  in  our  necks,  tears  our  fans,  robs  us 
of  ribands,  forces  letters  out  of  our  hands, 
looks  into  any  of  our  papers,  and  a  thou- 
sand other  rudenesses,  rlow  what  I  will 
denre  of  you  is,  to  acqumnt  him,  by  print- 
ing this,  that  if  he  does  not  marry  one  of 
us  very  suddenly,  we  have  aU  agmd,  the 
next  time  he  pretends  to  be  merry,  to 
afiront  him,  ana  use  him  like  a  clown  as 
he  is.  In  the  name  of  U&e  nsterhood  I  take 
my  leave  of  you,  and  am,  as  they  all  are, 
your  constant  reader  and  wcU-wislvcr.' 

*  Mr.  Spectator, — ^I  and  several  others 
of  your  female  readers  have  conformed  our- 
selves to  your  rules,  even  to  our  very  dress. 
There  is  not  one  of  us  but  has  reduced  our 
outward  petticoat  to  its  ancient  sizeable  cir- 
cumference^  though  indeed  we  retain  still  a 
quilted  one  underneath;  which  makes  us 
not  altxjgeiher  unconformable  to  the  fEishion ; 
but  it  is  on  ccxidition  Mr.  Spectator  extends 
not  his  censure  too  far.  Dut  we  find  you 
men  secretly  approve  our  practice,  by  imi- 
tating our  pyramidical  form.  The  skirt  of 
yourtashionable  coats  forms  as  large  a  cir- 
cumference as  our  petticoats;  as  these  are 
mt  out  with  whalebone,  so  are  those  with 
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wire,  to  increase  and  sustain  tiw  buncli  oC 
fold  that  hangs  down  on  each  side;  and  the 
hat,  I  perceive  is  decreased  in  just  propor* 
Uon  to  our  headdresses.  We  make  a  regu- 
lar figure,  but  I  defy  ycur  mathematics  to 
give  name  to  the  form  you  appear  isL .  Your 
architecture  is  mere  gothic,  and  betrays  a 
worse  genius  than  ours;  therefore  if  you  are 
partial  to  your  own  sex,  I  shall  be  less  than 
1  am  now,  your  humble  servant'  T. 


Na  146.]    Friday,  August  17,  1711. 
Kfsmovir  mafnossinealiquo  afflatitUviBomiqttaiB  AtiL 

No  man  wu  ever  graftt  without  looie  defiee  of  inspi- 
ration. 

We  know  the  highest  pleasure  our  minds 
are  capable  of  ending  with  composure, 
when  we  read  sublime  thoughts  comnmni- 
cated  to  us  by  men  of  great  genius  and  elo^ 
quence.  Such  is  the  entertainment  we  meet 
with  in  the  philosophic  parts  of  Cicero's 
vmtings.  Truth  and  good  sense  have  there 
so  charming  a  dress,  that  they  could  hardly 
be  more  agreeably  reijresented  with  the 
addition  cf  poetical  fiction,  and  the  power 
of  numbers.  This  ancient  author,  and  a 
modem  one,  have  fiedlen  into  my  hands 
within  these  few  days;  and  the  impre^ons 
they  have  left  upon  me  have  at  the  present 
quite  spoiled  me  for  a  merry  fellow.  The 
modem  is  that  admirable  writer  the  author 
of  the  Theory  of  the  Earth.  The  subjecu 
with  which  I  have  lately  been  entertsdned 
in  them  both  bear  a  near  affinity;  they 
are  upon  inquiries  into  hereafter,  and  the 
thoughts  of  the  latter  seem  to  me  to  be 
raised  above  those  of  the  former,  in  propor- 
tion to  his  advantages.  Scripture  and  revela- 
tion. If  I  had  a  mind  to  it,  I  could  not  at 
present  talk  of  any  thing  else;  therefore  I 
shall  translate  a  passage  in  the  one,  and 
transcribe  a  paragjraph  out  cf  the  other,  for 
the  speculation  ofthis  day.  Ciccit)  tells  us,* 
that  Plato  reports  Socrates,  upon  receiving 
his  sentence,  to  have  spoken  to  his  judges 
in  the  following  manner: 

« I  have  great  hopes,  O  my  judges,  that 
it  is  infinitely  to  my  advantage  that  I  am 
sent  to  death:  for  it  must  of  necessity  be, 
that  one  of  these  two  things  must  be  the 
consequence.  Death  must  take  away  all 
these  senses,  or  convey  me  to  another  life. 
If  all  sense  is  to  be  taken  away,  and  death 
is  no  more  than  that  profound  sleep  without 
dreams  in  which  we  are  sometimes  buried, 
oh,  heavens!  how  desirable  it  is  to  die! 
How  many  days  do  we  know  in  life  pre- 
ferable to  such  a  stated  But  if  it  be  true 
that  death  is  but  a  passage  to  places  whick 
they  who  lived  before  us  do  now  inhabit, 
how  much  still  happier  is  it  to  go  from 
those  who  call  themselves  judges  to  appear 
before  those  who  are  really  such;  before 
Minos,  Rhadamanthus,  ^acus,  and  Trip- 
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ttAemus,  and  to  mfeet  men  who  have  lived 
with  justice  and^  truth?  Is  this,  do  voir 
think,  no  happy  journey?  Do  you  thinlc  it 
nothing  to  speak  with  Orpheus,  Mussus, 
Homer,  and  nesiod?  I  would,  indeed,  suf- 
fer many  deaths  to  enjoy  these  things.  With 
what  particular  delight  should  I  talk  to 
Palamedes,  j^ax,  and  others  who  like  me 
have  suffered  oy  the  iniquity  cf  their  judges. 
I  should  examine  the  wisdom  of  that  ereat 
prince,  who  carried  such  mirfjty  forces^ 
against  Troy;  and  argbe  with  Ulysses  and 
afsyphus  upon  difficult  points,  as  I  have  in 
conversation  here,  without  being  in  danger 
of  being  condemned.  But  let  not  those 
among  you  who  have  pronounced  me  an 
innocent  man  be  afraid  of  death.  No  harm 
can  arrive  at  a  ^ood  man,  whether  dead  or 
living;  his  affairs  are  always  under  the 
direction  of  the  gods;  nor  will  I  believe  the 
fete  which  is  allotted  to  me  myself  this  day 
to  have  arrived  by  chance;  nor  have  I  aught 
to  say  either  against  my  iudges  or  accusers, 
but  that  they  thought  tney  did  me  an  in- 
jury.  ^But  I  detain  you  too  long,  it  is 

time  that  I  retire  to  death,  and  you  to  your 
affairs  of  life;  which  of  us  has  tne  better  is 
known  to  the  gods,  but  to  no  mortal  man. ' 

The  divine  Socrates  is  here  represented 
in  a  figure  worthy  his  great  wisdom  and 
plulosophy,  worthy  the  greatest  mere  man 
that  ever  breathecl.  But  the  modem  dis- 
course is  written  upon  a  subject  no  less  than 
the  dissolution  oi  nature  itself.  Oh  how 
glorious  is  the  old  age  of  that  great  man, 
who  has  spent  his  time  in  such  contempla- 
tions as  has  made  this  being,  what  only  it 
should  be,  an  education  for  heaven!  'He 
has,  according  to  the  lights  of  reason  and 
revelation,  which  seemca  to  him  clearest, 
traced  the  steps  of  Omnipotence.  He  has 
with  a  celestial  ambition,  as  far  as  it  is 
consistent  with  humility  and  devotion,  ex- 
amined the  ways  of  Providence,  from  the 
creation  to  the  dissolution  of  the  visible 
worid.  How  pleasing  must  have  been  the 
speculation,  to  observe  Nature  and  Provi- 
dence move  together,  the  physical  and 
moral  worid  march  the  same  j>ace:  to  ob- 
serve paradise  and  eternal  spring  the  seat 
of  innocence,  troubled  seasons  and  angry 
skies  the  portion  of  wickedness  and  vice. 
When  this  admirable  author  has  reviewed 
all  that  has  past,  or  is  to  come,  which  re- 
lates to  the  habitable  worid,  and  run  through 
the  whole  face  of  it,  how  could  a  guardian 
angel,  that  had  attended  it  throu^  all  its 
courses  or  changes,  speak  more  emphati- 
cally at  the  end  of  his  charge,  than  doles  our 
author  when  he  makes,  as  it  were,  a  funeral 
oration  over  this  globe,  looking  to  the  point 
where  It  once  stood  ? 

*Let  us  only,  if  you  please,  to  take  leave 
of  this  subject,  reflect  upon  thtB  occasion  on 
the  vanity  and  transient  glory  ci  this  habita- 
ble world.  How  by  the  force  of  one  cle- 
ment breaking  loose  upon  the  rest,  all  the 
varieties  of  nature,  all  the  works  of  art,  all 
the  labours  of  men  are  r^htced  to  nothing. 


All  that  we  admired  and  adored  before  as 
great  and  magnificent,  is  obliterated  ot  van- 
ished; and  anothei*  form  and  face  of  things, 
pl^n,  simple,  and  every  where  the  same> 
overspreads  the  whole  earth.    Where  are 
now  tne  gVeat  empires  of  the  world,  and 
their  great  imperial  cities?  their  pillars, 
trophies,  and  monuments  of  glory  r  show 
me  where  they  stood,  read  the  inscription, 
tell  me  the  victor's  name.    What  remains, 
what  impressions,  what  diflference  or  dis- 
tinction ao  you  see  in  this  mass  of  fire? 
Rome  itself,  eternal  Rome,  the  great  city, 
the  empress  of  the  worlds  whose  domina- 
tion and  superstition,  ancient  and  modem, 
make  a  gnsat  part  of  the  history  of  the 
earth.  What  is  become  of  her  now  ?  She  laid 
her  foundations  deep,  and  her  palaces  were' 
strong  and  sumptuous.  *'  She  glorified  her- 
self, and  lived  deliciously,  and  said  in  her 
heart,  I  sit  a  queen,  and  shall  see  no  sor- 
row:" But  her  hour  is  come,  she  is  wiped 
away  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  buried 
in  everlasting  oWivion.     But  it  is  not  cities 
only,  and  works  of  men's  hands^  but  th© 
everlasdng  hills,  the  mountains  and  mckt 
of  the  earth  are  melted  as  wax  before  the 
sun,  and  "their  place  is  no  where  found.'* 
Here  stood  the  Alps,  the  load  of  the  earthy 
that  covered  many  countries,  and  reached 
their  arms  from  the  ocean  to  the  Black  Sea; 
this  huge  mass  of  stone  is  softened  and  dis- 
solved as  a  tender  cloud  into  rain.     Here 
stood  the  African  mountains,  and  Atlas  with 
his  top  above  the  clouds;  there  was  f rosea 
Caucasus,  and  Taums,  and  Imaus,  and  the 
mountains  of  Asia;  and  yonder  towards  the 
north,  stood  the  Riphaan  hilts  clothed  in 
ice  and  snow.     All  tliese  are  vanished, 
dropt  away  as  the  snow  upon  their  headSk 
"  Great  and  marvellous  are  thy  works,  jusfc 
and  true  are  thy  ways,  thou  Kmg  of  saintaj 
Hallelujah."'*  T. 
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Pronnnoiatio  eft  vods,  ot  TUltos  et  gtitus  moderatio 
com  Tenuflttte.  TiUL 

CkHx)  delivery  is  a  graceftil  maaageacnt  of  Uie  votet, 
eooatenance,  and  gesture. 

•  Mr.  Spectator, — The  well  reading  of 
the  Common  Prayer  is  of  so  great  impor- 
tance, and  so  much  neglected,  that  1  take 
the  liberty  to  offer  to  your  consideraticm 
some  particulars  on  that  subject.  And  whast 
more  worthy  your  observation  than  this? 
A  thing  so  public,  and  of  so  hi^  conse- 

?|uence.  It  is  indeed  wonderful,  that  the 
requent  exercise  of  it  should  not  make  the 
performers  of  that  duty  more  expert  in  it. 
This  inability,  as  I  conceive,  proceeds  from 
the  little  care  that  is  taken  of  thfeir  rea^g, 
while  boys  and  at  schod,  where,  wbcnthey 
are  got  into  Latin,  they  are  looked  uponas 
above  English,  the  reading  of  whieh  is 
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wholly  neglected,  or  at  least  read  to  Teiy 
little  pwpoae,  without  any  due  obsen-atkms 
mariff  to  them  of  the  proper  accent  and 
naaner  of  rea^nr ;  by  this  means  they  have 
acquired  such  ill  habits  as  will  not  easOy  be 
removed.    The  only  way  that  I  know  of  to 
'this,  b  to  propose  some  person  of 
[Mlity  that  way  as  a  pattern  tor  them ; 
aple  Min^  most  effectual  to  convince 
the  learned,  as  well  as  mstroct  the  ignoranL 
•  Yo«  must  know,  sir,  I  have  been  a  con- 
staat  frequenter  of  the  service  of  the  church 
cf  Kngiand  for  above  theK  four  years  last 
past,  and  until  Sunday  was  seven-night 
never  dBscovered  to  so  great  a  degree,  the 
exccOengr  of  the  Common  Prayer.  ^Vlien, 
beioK  at  St  James's  Garlick-HiU  church,* 
I  heard  the  service  read  so  distinctly,  lo 
e«H4uUically,  and  so  ferreatly,  that  it  was 
next  to  an  impossibility  to  be  unattenlive. 
My  eyes  and  my  thoughts  could  not  wander 
aa  usual,  but  were  confined  to  my  prayers. 
I  Uien  considered  1  addressed  mysdf  to  the 
AkMghty,  and  not  to  a  beautiful  face.  And 
when  I  reflected  on  my  former  perform- 
anccs  of  that  duty,  I  found  I  had  run  it  over 
aa  a  matter  of  form,  in  comparison  to  the 
maimer  in  which  I  then  discharged  it  My 
■mid  was  TeaDy  affected,  and  fervent  wi^es 
acoompamed  my  words.     The  Confession 
was  roMl  with  such  a  resigned  humility, 
the  Abaohitifln  with  such  a  comfortable  au- 
thority, the  Thanksgivings  with  such  a  re- 
Kbous  joy,  u  made  me  feel  those  affections 
of  tfaeramd  in  a  manner  I  never  did  before. 
To  remedy  therefore  the  grievance  above 
I  ol,  I  humbly  propose,  that  this 
t  readier,  upon  the  next,  and  every 
assembly  of  the  clergy  of  Sion-col- 
lcge»  and  all  other  conventions,  should  read 
prayers  befoce  them.    For  then  those  that 
are  afraid  of  stretching  their  mouths,  and 
Hwilingthdr  soft  voices,  will  learn  to  read 
with   deamess,   loudness,   and   strength. 
Others  that  afiect  a  rakish,  negligent  air, 
by  folding  their  arms  and  lolling  on  their 
books,  will  be  taught  a  decent  behavkmr, 
and  cooMty  erection  of  bo^.    Those  that 
read  so  frjt,  as  if  impatient  of  their  work, 
may  leam  to  speak  ddiberatdy.    There  b 
another  sort  of  persons,  whom  I  call  Pfaw 
daric  readen,  as  bdng  confined  to  no  set 
■MiMw;  these  pronounce  five  or  six  words 
with  great  ddtbieratmi,  and  the  five  or  six 
flubaequeat  ones  with  as  ipneat  cderity:  the 
int  piart  of  a  sentence  with  a  very  exalted 
Toice,  and  Uie  latter  part  with  a  submissive 
€ne:  soaaetimes  agam  with  one  sort  of  a 
tone,  and  immediately  after  with  a  very 
dMLiftotte.    These  gentiaBcn  will  leara 
of  my  admired  reader  an  evemess  of  voice 
»  and  afl  who  are  innooeBt  of 
but  read  with  such  an 
,'  as  if  they  did  not  understand 
the  Ingnace,  may  then  be  informed  of  the 
art  of  rta&g  moving  and  fervently,  how 
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to  place  the  emphastt,  and  give  the  pn|Kr 
accoit  to  each  word,  and  Sow  to  vary  the 
voice  according  to  the  nature  of  the  sen- 
tence.   Thcreiscertainly  a  very  great  dif- 
ference between  the  re«fing  a  pimycr  and 
a  Gasette,  which  I  her  of  you  to  inform  a 
set  of  readers,  who  amsct,  forsooth,  a  cer- 
tain gentkman-likc  frmiUarity  of  taiie»  and 
mend  the  language  as  they  go  on,  crying^ 
instead  of  '  psLrdoneth  and  ahsolvcth,  par- 
dons and  absolves.    These  are  olUn  pretty- 
classical  scholars,  and  would  think  it  an  mt- 
pardonable  sin  to  read  Virgfl  or  Martial 
with  so  little  taste  as  they  do<£vinc  service. 
'  This  indiilcrency  seeins  to  me  to  rise  from 
the  endeavour  of  avoiding  the  impotatioQ 
of  cant,  and  the  folse  notion  of  it  It  will  be 
proper  therefue  to  trace  the  original  and 
signification  of  this  word.     «« Cant*  is,  by- 
some  people,  derived  from  one  Andrew 
Cant,  who,  they  say,  was  a  Presbyteriaa 
minister  in  some  illiterate  part  of  Scodand» 
who  by  exercise  and  use  1^  obtained  the 
frcuhy,  alias  gift,  of  talking  m  the  pulpit  in 
such  a  dialect,  that  it  b  said  he  was  under- 
stood by  none  but  hb  own  congregation,  and 
not  by  all  of  them.    Since  master  Cant^ 
time,  it  has  been  understood  in  a  larger 
sense,  and  signifies  all  sudden  exclamatiotts, 
whinings,  unusual  tones,  and  in  fine  all  pny- 
ing  and  preaching,  like  the  unlearned  of  the 
Presbyterians.    But  I  hope  a  proper  devar 
tion  of  voice,  a  due  emphaas  and  accent, 
are  not  to  come  within  tfiis  description.  So 
that  our  readers  may  still  be  as  unfike  the 
Presbyterians  as  they  please.     The  dis- 
senters (I  mean  such  as  I  have  heard,]  do 
indeed  elevate  thdr  voices,  but  it  is  with 
sudden  jumps  from  the  lower  to  the  higher 
part  of  them;  and  Uiat  with  so  fittle  sense 
or  sldll,  that  their  devation  and  cadence  is 
bawling  and  muttering.    They  make  use 
of  an  emphaas,  but  so  imprc^ierl^,  that  it 
is  often  jMaced  on  some  very  insignificant 
partide,  as  upon  'iT  or  'and.*    Now  if 
these  impr(»neties  have  so  great  an  effect 
on  the  fwople,  as  we  see  they  have,  how 
great  an  innuence  would  the  service  of  our 
church,  containing  the  best  praters  that 
ever  were  composed,  and  that  in  terms 
most  afi^M^ing,  most  humble,  and  most  ex- 
pressive of  our  wants,  and  dependeoce  on 
the  object  of  our  worship,  disposed  in  most 
proper  order,  and  void  of  all  confiiskn; 
what  influence,  I  say,  would  ^ese  prayers 
have,  were  they  ddivered  with  a  doe  em- 
phaas,  and  apposite  rising  and  variation  of 
voice,  the  sentence  concluded  with  a  gentle 
cadence,  and  in  a  word,  with  such  an  accent 
and  torn  of  speech  as  is  peculiar  to  pmycr. 
<  As  the  matter  of  worship  b  now  ma- 
naged, in  dissenting  congregations,  you  find 
insunificant  words  and  phrases  raised  by  a 
fivcSy  vdiemence;  in  our  own  churclies, 
the  most  exalted  sense  depreciated,  by  a 
dtqiassionate  indolence,     i  remember  to 
have  heard  Doctor  S  ef  say  in  hb 
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filpit,  ti  tte  Commoii  Prayer,  tiiat,  mt 
teit,  it  was  aa  perfect  aaany  thing  of  luh- 
aian  institntkn.  If  thegCDtlemcawhoerr 
iBthif  kind  would  pleaae  to  reooUect  the 
■any  pleasantries  they  have  read  upon 
tKosewfao  recite  good  things  with  an  ill 
grace,  they  would  go  on  to  think  that  what 
n  that  case  is  only  ridioulovs,  in  themselves 
ii  impioas.  But  leaving  this  to  their  own 
Teflecbons,  I  shall  conclude  this  trouble 
wttK  what  Cssar  said  upon  the  irregularity 
of  tone  in  one  who  read  before  him.  "  Do 
you  read  or  ring?  If  you  ring,  you  sing 
very  ilL*'*    Your  most  humble  servant ' 


Na  14&]    Monday,  August  20,  1711. 

BiemiO  jBTftt  fpinit  e  pluribui  anft. 

Bar.  Lib.  2.  Ep.  ii.  21S. 

Bett«r  OM  tlMmi  pluck*d  oitt,  tban  aH  renuin.' 

My  corresjjondents  assure  me  that  the 
enormities  which  they  lately  complained  of, 
and  I  published  an  account  of,  are  so  far 
from  being  amended,  that  new  evils  arise 
every  day  to  interrupt  thdr  conversation, 
in  contempt  of  my  reproofs.  My  friend  who 
writes  from  the  coffee-house  near  the  Tem- 
ple, informs  me  that  the  gentleman  who 
constantly  sings  a  voluntary  in  spite  of  the 
whole  company,  was  more  murical  than 
otxBnary  after  reading  my  paper;  and  has 
not  been  contented  witti  that,  but  has  danced 
up  to  the  glass  in  the  middle  of  the  room, 
and  practised  minuet-steps  to  his  own  hum- 
ming. The  incorrigible  creature  has  gone 
still  fsTther,  and  in  the  open  coffee-house, 
with  one  hand  extended  as  leading  a  lady 
in  it,  he  has  danced  both  French  and  coun- 
try-dances, and  admcmished  his  supposed 
partner  by  smiles  and  nods  to  hold  up  her 
head,  and  fell  back,  according  to  the  re- 
spective fecings  and  evolutions  of  the  dance. 
Before  this  gentleman  began  this  his  exer- 
cise, he  was  pleased  to  clear  his  throat  by 
coug^iing  and  spitting  a  full  half  hour;  and 
fs  soon  as  he  struck  up,  he  appealed  to  an 
attorney's  derk  in  the  room,  whether  he 
hit  as  ne  ought,  *  Since  you  from  death 
have  saved  me?'  and  then  asked  the  young 
fellow  (pointing  to  a  chancery-bill  under 
his  arm, ;  whether  that  was  an  o{>era-score 
he  carrira  or  not?  Without  staying  for  an 
answer,  he  fell  into  Uie  exercise  above- 
mentioned,  and  practised  his  airs  to  the  fuU 
house  who  were  turned  upon  him,  without 
the  least  shame  or  repentance  for  his  for- 
mer tnmsgressions. 

I  am  to  the  last  deme  at  a  loss  what  to 
4o  with  this  young  fellow,  except  I  declare 
him  on  outlaw,  and  pronounce  it  penal  for 
toy  one  to  speak  to  him  in  the  said  house 
which  he  frequents,  and  direct  that  he  be 
obliged  to  drink  his  tea  and  coffee  without 
sugar,  and  not  receive  from  any  person 

•  81  legif,  oaatat:  tlcaattf,  malt  canui. 


whatsoever  any  tiihig  abonre  nwre  neeea* 


As  we  in  England  are  a  sober  people^ 
and  genen^y  incHned  rather  to  a  certaia 
bashtulness  of  behaviour  m  pubhc,  it  is 
amasing  whence  some  fellows  come  whoM 
oae  meets  with  in  this  town;  they  do  not  flt 
all  seem  to  be  the  growth  of  our  island;  the 
peit,  the  talkative,  aU  suck  as  have  no 
sense,  of  the  observatioQ  of  others,  areoer^ 
tainly  of  foreign  extraction.  As  for  ray 
part,  I  am  as  much  surprised  when  I  see  a 
talkative  Englishman,  as  I  shoidd  be  to  see 
the  Indian  pine  growing  ODone  of  our  qmck- 
set  hedges.  Where  these  creatures  get  san 
enough,  to  make  them  such  livdy  animals 
and  duirmen,  is  above  my  philosophy. 

There  are  another  kiiid  of  imperunenta 
which  a  man  is  perplexed  with  in  mixed* 
company,  and  those  are  your  loud  speaken» 
These  treat  mankind  as  if  we  were  aUdeaf^ 
they  do  not  express  but  declare  themselves. 
Many  of  these  are  guilty  of  this  outrage  out 
of  vanity,  because  tthey  think  all  they  say  is 
well;  or  that  they  have  their  own  persona 
in  such  veneration,  that  they  believe  no* 
thing  whidi  concerns  them  can  be  insignir 
ficant  to  any  body  else.  For  tiiese  peqile'a 
sake,  I  have  often  lamented  that  we  cannot 
dose  our  ears  with  as  much  ease  as  we  cam 
our  eyes.  It  is  very  uneasy  that  we  must 
necessarily  be  under  persecution.  Next  to 
these  bawlers,  is  a  troublesome  creature 
who  comes  with  the  air  of  your  friend  and 
vour  intimate,  and  that  is  your  whispeter. 
There  is  one  of  them  at  a  coffee-house 
which  I  myself  frequent,  who  observing  me 
to  be  a  man  pretty  wdl  made  for  secrets^ 
gets  by  me,  and  with  a  whisper  tells  me 
things  which  all  the  town  knows.  It  b  ^ 
very  hard  matter  to  ^ess  at  the  source  of 
this  impertinence,  which  is  nothinp  else  but 
a  method  or  mechanic  art  of  bemg  wise% 
You  never  see  any  frequent  in  it,  whom  you 
can  suppose  to  have  any  thing  in  the  world 
to  da  These  perscms  are  worse  than  baw- 
lers, as  much  as  a  secret  enemy  is  more  dan- 
gerous than  a  dedared  one,  I  wish  this  my 
coffee-house  friend  would  take  this  for  an 
intimation,  that  I  have  not  heard  one  word 
he  has  told  me  for  these  several  year^; 
whereas  he  now  thinks  mcf  the  most  trusty 
repository  of  his  secrets.  The  whisperers 
have  a  pleasant  way  of  ending  the  close 
conversation,  with  saying  aloud,  'Do  not 
you  thmk  so?'  Then  whisper  again,  and 
then  aloud,  •  But  you  know  that  person; 
then  whisper  again.  The  thing  would  be 
well  enough,  if  they  whispered  to  keep  the 
foUy  of  what  they  say  among  friends;  but, 
alas,  they  do  it  to  preserve  the  importance 
of  thdr  thoughts.  I  am  sure  I  could  name 
you  more  than  one  person  whom  no  man 
living  ever  heard  talk  upon  any  subject  m 
nature,  or  ever  saw  in  his  whde  life  with  a 
book  m  his  hand,  that,  I  know  not  howv 
can  whisper  something  like  knowledge  of 
what  has  and  does  pass  in  the  worid:  whidi 
you  would  think  he  learned  from  somen* 
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attiar  spint  that  did  iMt  think  him  worthy 
to  receive  the  whole  stoiy.  But  in  trutn 
whiapc^reni  deal  only  m  half  accounts  of 
what  they  entertain  you  with.  A  great  help 
to  their  discourse  is,  '  That  the  town  says, 
and  people  begin  to  talk  very  freely,  said 
tlieyaad  it  from  persons  too  considerable 
,  to  be  named,  what  they  will  tell  you  when 
things  are  riper.'  My  friend  has  winked 
H  upon  me  any  day  since  I  came  to  toWn  last, 
aiid  has  communicated  to  me  as  a  secret, 
that  he  designed  in  a  very  short  time  to  tell 
me  a  aecret;  but  I  shall  know  what  he 
means*  he  now  aasmres  me,  in  less  than  a 
fortnight's  time. 

.  ]|ut  I  must  not  omit  the  dearer  part  of 
mankind,  I  mean  the  ladies,  to  take  up  a> 
whole  paper  upon  grievances  which  con- 
cern the  men  only;  but  shall  himibly  pro- 
poae,  that  we  chan^  fools  for  an  experi- 
ment only.  A  certam  set  of  ladies  complain 
they  are  frequently  perplexed  with  a  visit- 
ant, who  affects  to  be  wiser  than  they  are; 
which  character  he  hopes  to  preserve 
by  an  obstinate  gravity,  and  great  guard 
against  discovering  his  opinion  upon  any 
occasion  whatsoever.  A  painful  silence 
has  hitherto  gained  him  no  farther  advan- 
tage, than  that  as  he  might,  if  he  had  be- 
haved himself  with  freedom,  been  excepted 
against,  but  as  to  this  and  that'  particular, 
he  ROW  offends  in  the  whole.  To  relieve 
tiiese  ladies,  my  good  friends  and  corre- 
spondents, I  shall  exchange  my  dancing 
outlaw  for  their  dumb  visitant,  and  assign 
the  silent  gentleman  all  the  haunts  of  the 
dancer;  in  order  to  which,  I  have  sent 
them  by  the  penny-post  the  following  let- 
ters for  their  conduct  in  their  new  conver- 
sations. 

*Siii, — ^I  have,  you  may  be  sure,  heard 
of  your  irregularities  without  re^rd  to  my 
dbscrvations  upon  you;  but  sh^l  not  treat 
you  with  so  much  ngour  as  you  deserve.  If 
you  will  give  yourself  the  trouble  to  repair 
to  the  place  mentioned  in  the  postscript  to 
this  letter,  at  seven  this  evening,  you  will 
be  conducted  into  a  spacious  room,  well- 
Gghted,  where  there  are  ladies  and  muac 
You  will  see  a  young  lady  laughing  next 
the  window  to  the  street;  you  may  take 
her  out,  for  she  loves  you  as  well  as  she 
does  any  man,  thoupjh  she  never  saw  you 
before.  She  never  thought  in  her  life,  any 
more  than  yourself!  She  will  not  be  sur- 
prised when  you  accost  her,  nor  concerned 
when  you  leave  her.  Hasten  from  a  place 
where  you  are  laughed  at,  to  one  where 
you  will  be  admired.  You  are  of  no  con- 
seouence,  therefore  go  where  you  will  be 
welcome  for  being  so.  Your  humble  ser- 
vant* 

*  &R,— The  ladies  whom  you  visit,  think 
a  wise  man  the  most  impertinent  creature 
living,  therefore  you  cannot  be  offended 
that  they  are  dupleaaed  with  you.  Why 
will  you  take  pains  to  appear  wise,  where 
yea  would  not  be  thci  more  esteemed  for 


bemg  reaUy  so?  Cone  to  vt;  Borgft  tte 
giggters;  let  your  inclination  go  aloag  w^ 

Jrou,  whether  you  speak- or  are  silent;  and 
et  all  such  women  as  are  ina  clan  or  na- 
teiiiood  fp  their  own  way;  there  is  no  joom 
for  you  m  that  company  who  are  of  the 
common  taste  of  the  sex. 

*For  women  born  to  be  eoiitrol]*d 
Bux)p  to  tbe  forward  «nd  tiie  bold ; 
Affect  tbe  haughty  and  the  poud. 
The  gay,  tbe  fhdic,  and  tbe  loud.** 


Na  149.]     Tuesday,  August  21,  1711. 


Cui  ut  mftna  tit  quem  eaae  dementam  Telit, 
Qnem  sapere,  quem  Banari,quem  in  morbum  ii^id, 
(Xuem  contra  amari,  quem  aocersiri,  quem  expeti. 
OeciL  apud  Tull. 

Who  baa  it  in  her  poWr  to  make  men  mud, 
Or  wiae,  or  eick,  or  well :  and  who  can  chooaa 
The  oliject  of  her  appetite  at  pteasaro; 

The  following  letter,  and  my  answer, 
shall  take  up  the  present  speculation, 

•Mr.  Spectator, — ^I  am  the  young 
widow  of  a  country  gentleman,  who  has 
left  me  entire  mistress  of  a  large  fortune, 
which  he  agreed  to  as  an  equivalent  for  the 
difference  in  our  years.  In  these  circum- 
stances it  is  not  extraordinary  to  have  a 
crowd  of  admirers;  which  I  have  abridged 
in  my  own  thoughts,  and  reduced  to  a  cou- 
ple of  candidates  only,  both  young,  and 
neither  of  them  disagreeable  in  their  per- 
sons: according  to  the  common  way  of 
computing,  in  one  the  estate  more  than  de- 
serves my  fortune,  in  the  other  my  fortune 
more  than  deserves  the  estate.  When  I 
consider  the  first,  I  own  I  am  so  &r  a 
woman  I  cannot  a^toid  being  delighted  with 
the  thoughts  of  living  great;  but  then  he 
seems  to  receive  such  a  degree  of  courage 
from  the  knowledge  of  what  he  has,  ne 
looks  as  if  he  was  going  to  confer  an  obliga- 
tion on  me;  and  tne  readiness  he  accosts 
me  with,  makes  me  jealous  I  am  only  hear- 
ing a  repetition  of  the  same  things  nc  has 
said  to  a  himdred  women  before.  When  I 
consider  the  other,  I  see  myself  approach- 
ed with  so  much  modesty  and  respect,  and 
such  a  doubt  of  himself,  as  betrays,  mc- 
thinks,  an  affection  within,  and  a  belief  at 
the  same  time  that  he  himself  would  be 
the  only  gainer  by  my  consent  What  aa 
unexceptionable  husband  could  I  make  out 
of  both!  but  since  that  is  im^ssible,  I  beg 
to  be  concluded  by  your  opinion.  It  is  ab- 
solutely in  your  power  to  dispose  of,  your 
most  ooedient  servant,  sYLVlA.' 

•Madam, — ^You  do  me  grc»t  honour  ia 
your  application  to  me  on  this  importavit 
occasion;  I  shall  therefore  talk  to  you  with 
the  tenderness  of  a  father,  in  gratitude  for 
your  giving  me  the  authority  w  one.  You 
do  not  seem  to  make  any  great  distinctioii 
between  these  gentlemen  as  to  their  per- 
sons; the  whole  ouestion  lies  upon  their 
circumstances  ana  behaviour.    If  the  one 

♦  WoUer.  . 
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k  leas  fespettfiil  beomM  he  is  rich,  and 
the  other  more  obteqaloas  beGause  he  is 
not  so;  diey  are  in  that  point  moved  by  the 
aame  principle,  the  condderation  ot  for- 
tune, and  you  must  place  them  in  each 
other's  circumstances  oefore  Tou  can  judge 
of  their  inclination.  To  avoia  confusion  m 
discussing  this  point,  I  will  call  the  richer 
man  Strq>hon,  and  the  other  Fiona  If 
you  bdieve  Floriowith  Strephon's  estate 
would  behave  himself  as  he  does  now, 
Fknio  is  certaanty  your  manj  but  if  you 
tliink  Strephon  were  he  in  Florio's  condi- 
tion, would  be  as  obsequious  as  Florio  is 
now,  TOU  ouKhtfor  your  own  sake  to  choose 
Stiepnon;  for  where  the  men  are  equal, 
there  is  natloubt  riches' ought  to  be  a  rear 
son  for  preference.  After  this  manner,  ray 
dear  child,  I  would  have  you  abstract  them 
from  their  circumstances;  for  you  are  to 
take  it  for  granted,  that  he  who  is  very 
humble  only  because  he  is  poor,  is  the 
very  same  mui  in  nature,  with  him  who  is 
haughty  because  he  is  rich. 

'  Wiicn  you  have  gone  thus  far,  as  to 
GODsider  the  figure  they  make  towards 
ytn;  you  will  please,  my  dear,  next  to  con- 
sider the  appearance  you  make  towards 
them.  If  they  are  men  of  discerning,  they 
can  observe  the  motives  of  your  heart:  and 
Florio  can  see  when  he  ia  disregarded  only 
upon  account  of  fortune,  which  makes  you 
to  him  a  mercenary  creature;  and  yon  are 
rtill  the  same  thing  to  Strephon,  in  taking 
ham  for  his  wealth  only;  you  are  therefore 
to  eonskter  whether  you  had  rather  oblige, 
than  receive  an  obli^tion. 

*  The  marriage-life  is  always  an  insipid, 
a  vexatious,  or  a  nappy  condition.  The  first 
is,  when  two  people  of  no  genius  or  taste 
for  diems^ves  meet  togeUier  upon  such  a 
settlement  as  has  been  thought  reasonable 
by  parents  and  conveyancers,  from  an  ex- 
act valuation  of  the  land  and  cash  of  both 
parties. '  In  this  case  the  young  lady's  per- 
son is  no  more  re^rded,  than  the  house 
and  imiprovements  m  purchase  of  an  estate: 
but  she  goes  with  her  fortune,  rather  than 
Ecr  fortune  with  her.  These  make  up  the 
crowd  or  vulgar  of  the  rich,  and  fill  up  the 
lumber  of  hfiman  race,  without  beneficence 
towards  those  below  them,  or  respect  to- 
wards ^ose  above  them;  and  lead  a  despi- 
cable,'independent,  and  useless  life,  without 
sense  of  the  laws  of  kindness,  good-nature, 
mutual  offices,  and  the  elegant  satisfactions 
which  flow  from  reason  and  virtue. 

•The  vexatious  life  arises  from  a  con- 
\  junction  of  two  people  of  quick  taste  and 
resentment,  put  together  tor  reasons  well 
known  to  their  friends,  in  which  special 
care  is  taken  to  avoid  (what  they  ^ink  the 
chief  of  evils)  poverty,  uid  ensure  to  them 
tithcSf  with  evenr.  evil  besides.  These 
good  people  live  m  a  constant  constraint 
before  company,  and  too  great  familiarity 
alone.  When  they  are  within  observation 
they  fret  at  each  other's  carriage  and 
behaviour;  when  alone  they  revile   each 


others  person  and  con^ct  'In  company 
they  are  iu  a  purgatory,  when  only  together 
inah^. 

*  The  happv  marriagje  is  where  two  p*i^ 
sons  meet  ana  voluntarily  make  choice  of 
eaoh  other,  without  principally  regarding 
or  neglecting  the  circumstances  (^  fortune 
or  beauty.  These  may  still  love  in  spttc 
of  adversity  or  sickness:  the  former  we 
may  in  some  measure  defend  ourselves^ 
from,  the  other  is  the  portion  of  our  very 
make.  When  you  ,have  a  true  notion  of 
this  sort  of  passion,  your  humour  of  living 
great  will  vanish  out  of  your  imagination, 
and  you  will  find  love  has  nothing  to  do 
with  state.  Solitude,  with  the  person  be- 
loved, has  a  pleasure,  even  in  a  woman's 
mind,  beyond  show  or  pomp.  You  are 
therefore  to  consider  which  of  your  lovers 
will  like  you  best  undressed,  which  will 
bear  with  you  most  when  out  of  humour; 
and  your  way  to  this  is  to  aA  of  yourself, 
whicti  of  them  you  value  most  for  his  own 
sake?  and  by  that  jud^  wluch  gives  the 
greater  instances  of  his  valuing  you  for 
yourself  only. 

<  After  you  have  expressed  some  sense 
of  the  humble  approach  of  Florio,  and  a 
little  disd^  at  Strephon's  assurance  in  his 
address,  you  cry  out,  *  What  an  unexcep- 
tionable husband  could  I  make  out  of  both  !* 
It  would  therefore,  metlunks,  be  a  good 
way  to  determine  yourself.  Take  him  in 
whom  what  you  Hke  is  not  transferable  to 
another;  for  if  you  choose  otherwise,  there  is 
no  hope  your  husband  will  ever  have  what 
you  liked  in  his  rival;  but  intrinsic  quali- 
ties in  one  man  may  very  probably  pur- 
chase every  thing  that  is  adventitious  in 
another.  In  plainer  terms:  he  whom  you 
t^e  for  his  personal  perfections  will  sooner 
arrive  at  the  gifts  of  fortune,  than  he  whom 
you  take  for  the  sake  of  his  fortune,  at- 
tain to  personal  perfections.  If  Strephon 
is  not  as  accomplished  and  agreeable  as 
Florio,  marriage  to  you  will  never  make 
him  so:  but  marriage  to  you  may  make 
Florio  as  rich  as  Strephon.  Therefore  to 
make  a  sure  purchase,  employ  fortune 
upon  certainties,  but  do  not  sacrifice  cer*- 
tainties  to  fortune.  I  am,  your  most  obe- 
dient, humble  servant'  T. 


Na  150.]     Wednesday,  August  18,  iril. 

Nil  habet  inWIx  paiipertas  durius  in  ae, 
Cluam  qood  ridicalos  bomines  fecit. 

^  Jiw.8aUiii.Ma. 

Want  ia  the  fcorn  of  every  weaittiy  fbol, 
And  wU  in  ruga  ia  turned  to  ridiculQ— X>ryrfwi. 

As  I  was  walidng  in  my  chamber  the 
morning  before  I  went  last  into  the  coun- 
try, I  heard  the  hawkers  with  great  vehe- 
mence crying  about  a  paper,  entitled,  The 
Ninety-nme  Plagues  of  an  Empty  Purse. 
I  had  indeed  sometime  before  observed^ 
that  the  orators  of  Grub-street  had  dealt 
very  much  in  pli^es.  They  have  al- 
ready puUished  in  the  same  month.  The 
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Ptag|Be8  of  Matrimflny,  The  Plaguts  oi  a 
Single  Life,  The  Nineteen  Plagues  ci  a 
Chambermaid,  The  Plagnes  of  a  Coach- 
man, The  Plagues  of  a  Footman,  and  The 
Plague  of  Plagues.  The  success  these 
several  plaeues  met  with,  probably  gave 
occasion  to  the  i^Knre-mentioned  poemon  an 
empty  purse.  However  that  be,  the  teme 
noise  so  frequently  repeated  under  my  win- 
%  dow,  drew  me  kisenaibly  to  think  on  some 
of  those  inconveniences  and  mortifications 
which  usually  attend  on  poverty,  and,  in 
short,  gave  birth  to  the  present  specula- 
tion;  for  aftermy  fancy  had  run  over  the 
most  obvious  and  common  calamities  which 
men  of  mean  fortunes  are  liable  to^  it  de» 
scended  to  those  little  insults  and  con- 
tempts, which  though  they  may  seem  to 
dwindle  into  nothing  when  a  man  offers  to 
describe  them,  are  perhaps  in  themselves 
more  cutting  and  insuj^oitable  than  the 
former.  Juvenal  with  a  great  deal  of  hu- 
mour and  reason  tells  us,  that  nothing  bore 
harder  upon  a  poor  man  in  his  time  than 
the  continual  ridicule  which  his  habit  and 
dress  afforded  to  the  beaux  of  Rome: 

Unid  quod  materism  pnribet  caaMMqoe  Jooomm 
Omiilbiii  hie  Mem;  ti  todA  ei  wdan  locena, 
8i  tafa  aordiduta  est,  etruplft  ealoeafl  alter 
Pelle  patet,  vel  si  oonauto  Talnere  craaram 
Atque  recena  lintiin  ostendit  iKmuna  cicatrix. 

.At«.tSat.  iii.  147. 

Add  that  the  rich  have  aGU  a  gibe  in  alore. 
And  inill  M  moDstroqa  wtttjr  on  the  poor ; 
For  the  torn  aurtoot  and  the  tattered  vest. 
The  wretch  and  all  his  wardrobe  are  a  Jeet ; 
The  greaay  fown  suUy'd  with  often  taming, 
Gives  a  good  hint  to  aay  the  man^a  in  moontinf ; 
Or  if  the  ahoe  be  ript,  or  patch  is  pat. 
He's  wounded,  see  the  plaster  on  his  fbot.~I>rydsii. 

It  is  on  this  occasion  that  he  afterwards 
adds  the  reflection  which  I  have  chosen  for 
my  motta 

Want  is  the  scorn  of  ev*rT  wealthy  fooL 
And  wit  in  rags  is  turn 'd  to  ridicule.— i>rfd(ni. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  few  things 
make  a  man  appear  more  despicable,  or 
more  prejudice  his  hearers  against  what 
he  is  going  to  offer,  than  an  awkward  or 
pitiful  dress:  insomuch  that  I  fancy,  had 
Tully  himself  pronounced  one  of  his  ora- 
tions with  a  blanket  about  his  shoulders, 
more  people  would  have  laughed  at  his 
dress  than  have  admired  his  elomience. 
This  last  reflecdon  made  me  wonaer  at  a 
set  of  men,  who  without  being  subjected  to 
it  by  the  unkindness  of  their  fortunes,  ai*e 
contented  to  draw  upon  themselves  the 
ridicule  of  the  world  m  this  particular.  I 
mean  such  as  take  it  into  their  beads,  that 
the  first  r«5ular  step  to  be  a  wit  is  to  com- 
mence a  sloven.  It  is  certain  nothing  has 
so  much  debased  that,  which  must  have 
been  otherwise  so  great  a  character;  and  I 
know  not  how  to  account  for  it,  unless  it 
may  pos^bly  be  complaisance  to  those  nar- 
row minds  who  can  nave  no  notion  of  the 
same  persons  possessing  different  accom- 
plishments; or  that  it  is  a  sort  of  sacrifice 
Which  some  men  are  contented  to  make  to 
cahimny,  by  aHowing  it  to  luten  on  one 


part  of  their-  chaneter,  wWe  they  are 
endeavouring  to  estabtish  another. 

Yet  however  unacoountable  this  footish 
custom  is,  I  am  aAraid  it  could  plead  a^lsBK 
prescription;  and  probably  gave  too  mnoh 
occadon  for  the  vulgar  definition  sdU  re» 
mainhig  among  us  of  a  heathen  ^iukmo^ 
lAer. 

I  have  seen  the  speech  of  a  71mrm:filmt^ 
spoken  in  Ring  Charies  the  Secood^s 
reign;  in  which  he  describes  two  very  emi* 
nent  men,  who  were  perhaps  the  greatest 
scholars  of  then*  age;  and  after  having^ 
mentioned  the  entire  friendship  between 
them,  concludes,  that  'they  had  but  one 
mind,  one  purse,  one  chamber,  and  coe 
hat'  The  men  of  buaness  were  also  in- 
fected witji  a  sort  of  angularity  litde  better 
than  this.  I  have  heard  my  father  say, 
that  a  broad-*brimmed  hat,  riiort  hair,  and 
unfolded  handkerchief^  were  in  his  tine 
absolutely  necessary  to  denote  a  'notable 
man;'  and  that  he  had  known  twoor  three, 
who  aspired  to  the  character  of  a  'very 
notable,'  wear  shoe-strings  with  great  sue- 


To  the  honour  of  our  present  age  it  i 
be  allowed,  that  some  of  our  gr^itest  ge- 
niuses for  wit  and  buaness  have  almoit  ea*' 
tirely  broke  the  Deck  of  these  absurdities. 

\^or,  after  havingdespatched  the  most 
important  affairs  of  the  commonwealth,  has 
appeared  at  an  assembly,  where  all  the  la- 
dles have  declared  him  the  genteelest  man 
m  the  company;  and  in  Atticua,  thouglh 
every  way  one  of  the  greatest  ^emnses  the 
age  has  produced,  one  sees  nothmg  partiai- 
lar  in  his  dress  -or  carriage  to  denote  his 
pretensions  to  wit  and  learning:  so  that  at 
present  a  man  may  venture  to  cock  up  hii 
hat,  and  wear  a  tiashionable  wi^  withoMfe 
being  taken  for  a  rake  or  a  fool. 

The  medhim  between  a  fop  and  a  sloven 
is  what  a  man  of  sense  would  endeavtur  to 
keep;  yet  I  remember  Mr.  Osbomadvisea 
his  son  to  appear  in  his  habit  rather  above 
than  below  his  fortune;  and  tells  him  that 
he  will  find  a  handsome  suit  ci  clothes  al- 
ways procures  some  additional  respect* 
I  have  indeed  myself  observed^  that  my 
banker  ever  bows  lowest  to  me  when  I  wear 
my  foU-bottomed  wig;  and  writes  me « Mr*  * 
or  *  Esq.'  according  as  he  sees  mc  dressed* 

I  shall  conclude  this  paper  with  wi  ad- 
venture which  I  was  myself  an  eye-witneae 
of  very  lately. 

I  happened  the  other  day  to  call  in  at  a 
cd^rated  coffee-house  near  the  Temple. 
I  had  not  been  there  long  when  there  came  / 
in  an  ehJeriy  man  very  meanly  dressed,  and 
sat  down  by  me;  he  had  a  thread-bare 
loose  coat  on,  wWcli  it  was  plain  he  wore 
to  keep  himself  warm,  and  not  to  fevonr 
his  unaer  suit,  which  seemed  to  have  been 
at  least  its  contemporary :  his  short  wie  and 
hat  were  both  answerable  to  the  rest  of  hia 
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apparct  He  was  n^  sooner  seated  than  he 
caUed  for  a  dish  of  tea;  bat  as  several  gen- 
tlemen in  the  room  wanted  other  things, 
the  ho3rs  cf  the  house  did  not  think  them- 
sdves  at  leisure  to  mind  him.  I  ornld  ob- 
serve the  old  fellow  wfts  very  uneasy  at  the 
ajBrcnty  and  at  his  bdng  obhged  to  repeat 
his  commaads  several  times  to  no  purpose; 
until  at  last  one  of  the  lads  presented  him 
with  some  stale  tea  in  a  broken  dish,  ao 
coiBpaaied  with  a  plate  of  brown  sug^r; 
which  so  raised  his  indignation,  that  (uter 
several  obhging  appellations  of.  dog  and 
rascal,  he  aalEed  him  aloud  before  the  whole 
comiMmy ,  *  Why  he  must  be  used  with  less 
respect  than  th^  fop  there?'  pointing  to  a 
irefl-dresaed  young  gentleman  who  was 
drinking  tea  at  the  opposite  table.  The 
boy  (^  the  house  replied  with  a  good  deal 
of  pertness,  *  that  his  master  had  two  sorts 
of  customers,  and  that  the  gentleman  at  the 
other  table  had  given  him  vaamy  a  sixpence 
fior  wiping  his  shoes.'  By  this  time  the 
3roimg  Templar,  who  found  his  honour  con- 
cerned in  the  dispute,  and  that  the  eyes  of 
the  whcdecofTee-nouse  were  ui>on  him,  had 
thrown  aside  a  paper  he  had  in  his  hand, 
and  was  coming  towards  us,  while  we  at 
the  table  made  what  haste  we  could  to  get 
away  from  the  impending  quarrel,  but  were 
all  of  us  surprised  to  see  him  as  he  ap- 
proached nearer  to  put  on  an  air  of  defer- 
ence and  respect  To  whom  the  old  man 
said,  '  Hark  you,  sirrah,  I  will  pay  off  your 
extravagant  d^  once  more,  but  will  take 
efibctnal  care  foar  the  future,  that  your  pro- 
digality shall  not  spirit  up  a  parcel  of  ras- 
cau  to  insolt  your  father.^ 

Thoi^h  I  by  no  means  approve  either 
the  impudence  ci  the  servants  or  the  extra- 
▼^;ance  of  the  son,  I  cannot  but  think  the 
old  gentleman  was  in  some  measure  justly 
served  fo  walking  ui  masquerade,  I  mean 
appearing  in  a  dress  so  much  beneath  his 
quality  and  estate.  X. 
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WlKre  pleaeare  prevaUs,  all  tbagreatest  virtues  will 
lose  Ui^r  power. 

I  KNOW  no  one  character  that  gives  rea- 
son a  grater  shock,  at  the  same  time  that 
it  presents  a  good  ridiculous  imaee  to  the 
Imagination,  than  that  of  a  man  of  wit  and 
pleasure  about  the  town.  This  description 
of  a  man  of  fashion,  spoken  by  some  with  a 
mixture  of  scorn  and  ridicule,  by  others 
with  great  gravitv  as  a  laudable  distinction, 
is  in  every  body^s  mouth  that  spends  any 
time  in  conversation.  My  friend  Will 
Honeycomb  has  this  expression  very  fre- 
quently; and  I  never  could  imderstand  by 
the  story  which  follows,  upon  his  mention 
of  such  a  one,  but  thit  his  man  of  wit  and 
pleasure  was  either  a  drunkard,  too  old  for 
wenching,  or  a  young  lewd  fellow  with  some 
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liveliness,  who  would  converse  with  you, 
receive  kind  offices  of  you,  and  at  the  same 
time  debauch  your  aster,  or  lie  with  your 
wife.  According  to  his  description,  9  mail 
of  wit,  when  he  could  have  wenches  for 
crowns  a-piece  which  he  liked  quite  as 
welU  would  be  so  extravagant  as  to  bribe 
servants,  make  false  friendships,  fieht  rela- 
tions: I  say,  according  to  him,  plain  and 
simple  vice  was  too  little  for  a  man  of  wit 
and  pleasure;  but  he  would  leave  an  easy 
and  accessible  wickedness,  to  come  at  the 
same  thing  with  only  the  addition  of  certain 
falsehood  and  possible  murder.  Will  thinks 
the  towa  grown  very  dull,  in  that  we  do  not 
hear  so  much  as  we  used  to  do  of  those  cox- 
combs, whom,  (without  observing  it,)  he 
describes  as  the  most  infamous  rogues  in 
nature,  with  relation  to  friendship,  love,  or 
conversation. 

When  pleasure  is  made  the  chief  pursuit 
of  life,  it  will  necessarily  follow  that  such 
monsters  as  these  will  arise  from  a  con- 
stant application  to  such  blandishments  as 
naturally  root  out  the  force  of  reason  and 
reflection,  and  substitute  in  their  place  a 
general  impatience  of  thought,  and  a  con- 
stant pruriency  of  inordinate  desire. 

Pleasure,  when  it  is  a  man's  chief  pur- 
pose, disappdnts  itself;  and  the  constant 
application  to  it  palls  the  faculty  of  enioy- 
ing  it,  though  it  leaves  the  sense  of  our  Ina- 
bihty  for  that  we  wish,  with  a  disrelish  of 
every  thing  else.  Thus  the  intermediate 
seasons  of  the  man  of  pleasure  are  more 
heavy  than  one  would  impose  upon  the 
vilest  criminal.  Take  him  when  he  is 
awaked  too  soon  after  a  debauch,  or  disap- 
pointed in  following  a  worthless  woman 
without  truth,  and  there  is  no  man  living 
whose  being  is  such  a  weight  or  vexation 
as  his  is.  He  is  an  utter  stranger  to  the 
pleasing  reflections  in  the  evening  of  a  wdl- 
spent  day,  or  the  gladness  of  heart  or  quick- 
ness of  spirit  in  the  morning  after  profound 
sleep  or  indolent  slumbers.  He  is  not  to  be 
at  ease  any  longer  than  he  can  keep  reasoh 
and  good  sense  without  his  curtains;  other- 
wise he  will  be  haunted  with  the  reflection, 
that  he  could  hot  believe  such  a  one  the 
woman  that  upon  trial  he  found  her.  What 
has  he  got  by  his  conquest,  but  to  think 
meanly  of  her  for  whom  a  day  or  two  be- 
fore he  had  the  highest  honour?  And  of 
himself  for  perhaps  wronging  the  man 
whom  of  all  men  hving  he  nimself  would 
least^Uingly  have  injured? 

Pleasure  seizes  the  whole  man  who  ad- 
dicts himself  to  it,  and  will  not  give  him 
leisure  for  any  good  oflice  in  life  which  con- 
tradicts the  gaiety  of  the  present  hour. 
You  may  indeed  observe  in  people  of  plea- 
sure a  certain  complacency  and  absence  of 
all  severity,  which  the  habit  of  a  loose  un- 
concerned life  gives  them;  but  tell  the  man 
of  pleasure  your  secret  wants,  cares,  or 
sorrows,  and  you  will  find  that  he  has  given 
up  the  delicacy  of  his  passions  to  the  crav- 
mgs  of  his  appetite.    He  little  knows  die 
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perfect  joy  he  loses,  for  the  disappcnnting 
gratifications  which  he  pursues.  He  looks 
at  Pleasure  as  she  approaches,  and  comes 
to  him  with  the  recommendation  cf  warm 
^<^ishes,  gay  looks,  and  graceful  motion; 
but  he  does  not  observe  how  she  leaves  his 
presence  with  disorder,  impotence,  down- 
cast shame,  and  conscious  imperfection. 
She  makes  our  youth  inglorious,  our  age 
shameful. 

Will  Honeycomb  gives  us  twenty  in^a- 
tioiis  in  an  evening  of  several  hags  whose 
bloom  was  given  up  to  his  arms;  and  would 
raise  a  value  to  himself  for  having  had,  as 
the  phrase  is,  •  very  good  women.^  Will's 
good  women  are  the  comfort  of  his  heart, 
and  support  him,  I  warrant,  by  the  memory 
of  past  interviews  with  persons  of  their  con- 
dition. No,  there  is  not  in  the  world  an 
occaston  wherein  vice  makes  so  fantastical 
a  figure,  as  at  the  meeting  of  two  old  people 
who  have  been  partners  in  unwarrantaSle 
pleasure.  To  tell  a  toothless  old  lady 
that  she  once  had  a  good  set,  or  a  defunct 
wencher  that  he  cmce  was  the  admired 
thing  of  the  town,  are  satire  histead  of  ap- 
plauses; but  on  the  other  side,  con^der  the 
old  age  of  those  who  have  passed  thdr  days 
in  labour,  industry,  and  virtue,  their  decays 
make  them  but  appear  the  more  venerable, 
and  the  imperfecti(ms  of  their  bodies  are 
beheld  as  a  misfortune  to  human  society 
that  their  make  is  so  little  durable. 

But  to  return  more  directly  to  my  man 
of  wit  and  pleasure.  In  all  oilers  of  men, 
wherever  this  is  the  chief  character,  the 
person  who  wears  it  is  a  negligent  friend, 
father,  and  husband,  and  entails  poverty 
on  his  unhappy  descendants.  Mortgages, 
diseases,  and  settlements,  are  the  legacies 
a  man  of  wit  and  pleasure  leaves  to  his  fa- 
mily. All  the  poor  rogues  that  make  such 
lankotable  speeches  ^ter  every  sessions  at 
Tyburn,  were,  in  thdr  way,  men  of  wit 
and  pleasure  before  they  fell  into  the  ad< 
Teotures  which  brought  them  thither. 

Irresolution  and  procrastination  in  all  a 
man's  affairs,  are  the  natural  effects  of 
being  addicted  to  pleasure.  Dishonour  to 
thegentlemanandbankruptcy  to  the  trader, 
are  the  portion  of  either  whose  chief  pur- 
pose of  fife  is  delieht  The  chief  cause  that 
this  pursuit  has  been  m  all  ages  recdved 
with  so  much  quarter  from  the  soberer  part 
of  mankindt  has  been  that  some  men  of 
l^reat  talents  have  sacrificed  themse]f  es  to 
It  The  shimng  qualities  ci  such  people 
have  givaa  a  betuity  to  whatever  they  were 
engaged  in,  and  a  mixture  of  wit  has  re- 
commended madness.  For  let  any  man 
who  knows  what  it  is  to  have  passed  much 
time  in  a  series  of  jollity,  mirth,  wit,  or 
humorous  entertainments,  look  back  at 
what  he  was  all  that  while  a  doing,  and  he 
wiU  find  that  he  has  been  at  one  instant 
TOrp  to  some  roan  he  b  sorry  to  have  of- 
feiided»  impertinent  to  some  one  it  was  cru- 
chv  to  treat  with  such  freedom,  ungracefully 
Dotoy  at  inch  a  time,  unskilfully  open  at 


such  a  time,  unmereifially  ciloroidow  at 
such  a  time;  and  from  the  whi^  course  of 
his  applauded  satisfeictions,  unable  in  the 
end  to  recollect  any  drcumttanoe  which 
can  add  to  the  enjoyment  of  his  own  moid 
alone,  or  which  he  would  put  his  diancter 
upon,  with  other  men.  Thus  it  is  with 
those  who  are  best  made  for  beconung 
pleasures;  but  how  monstrcms  is  it  in  ^le 
generality  of  mankind  who  pretend  thk 
way,  witnout  genius  or  inclination  towards 
it!  The  scene  then  is  wild  to  an  extrayar 
gance:  this  is,  as  if  fools  should  roimk  maA- 
men.  Pleasure  of  this  kind  is  the  iBtei»- 
perate  meals  and  loud  jollities  of  the  oom- 
mon  rate  of  country  gentlemen,  whoae 
practice  and  way  of  enjoyment  is  to  pot  an 
end  as  fast  a^  they  can  to  that  little  paitide 
of  reason  they  have  when  they  are  sober. 
These  men  of  wit  and  pleasure  despatch 
thdr  senses  as  fost  as  possible  by  drinking 
until  they  cannot  taste,  smokhig  untfl  they 
cannot  see,  and  roaring  until  wey  cannat 
hear.  T, 
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There  is  no  sort  of  people  whose  coi>- 
versation  is  so  pleasant  as  that  of  milhaiy 
men,  who  derive  their  couraee  and  ma|*- 
nanimity  from  thougtrt  and  reflection.  Tbe 
many  adventures  which  attend  their  way 
of  life,  makes  their  conversation  so  fuH  of 
inddents,  and  gives  them  so  frank  an  air  m 
spcsddng  of  what  they  have  been  witnesses 
of,  that  no  company  can  be  more  amiable 
than  that  of  men  of^  sense  who  are  solders. 
There  is  a  certain  irregular  way  in  ^idr 
narrations  or  discourse,  which  has  som^ 
thing  more  warm  and  pleasing  than  we 
meet  among  men  who  are  used  to  adjust 
and  methodise  thdr  thoughts. 

I  was  this  evemng  walking  in  the  fidds 
with  my  friend  Captiun  Sentry,  and  I  could 
not,  from  Uie  many  relations  which  I  drew 
him  into,  of  what  passed  when  he  was  in 
the  service,  forbear  expressinp  my  wonder, 
that  the  •  fear  of  death,'  which  we,  the  rest 
of  mankind,  arm  oursdves  against  with  so 
much  contemplation,  reason,  and  pl^iloso- 
phy,  should  appear  so  little  in  camps,  that 
common  men  march  into  open  breaches, 
meet  opposite  battalions,  not  only  without 
reluctance  but  with  alacrity.  My  fnend 
answered  what  I  said  in  the  following  man- 
ner: *  What  you  wonder  at  may  very  na- 
turally be  the  subject  of  admiration  to  tdl 
who  are  not  conversant  in  camps;  but  when 
a  man  has  spent  some  time  in  that  wiy  c€ 
life,  he  observes  a  certain  mechanic  coor- 
age  which  the  ordinary  race  of  men  beconae 
masters  of  from  acting  always  in  a  crowd. 
They  see,  indeed,  many  drop,  but  then 
they  see  many  more  alive;  they  obsenre 
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theaoeives  eicm  very  narrowly ,  and  they 
do  wA  know  wny  ihey  ^oold  not  aeain. 
Besides  whidi  ceneral  way  of  loose  tMok- 
fag,  they  nsnauy  spend  the  other  piut  of 
their  time  in  pleasures  upon  whicn  their 
BfaxlB  are  ao  entirelT  bent,  that  short  la- 
boars  or  dangers  are  out  a  cheap  purchase 
of  joilily,  trhunphf  victory,  fresn  quarters, 
new  scenes,  and  uncommon  adventures. 
Soch  are  the  thoughts  ci  the  executive  part 
of  an  army,  andindeedof  the  gross  of  man- 
kind in  p;eneral;  but  none  of  these  men  of 
mechamcal  couraee  have  ever  made  any 
mat  figure  in  the  profession  of  arms. 
Thoae  who  are  formed  for  command,  are 
such  as  have  reasoned  themselves  out  of  a 
cenaderation  of  greater  good  than  length 
of  days,  htto  such  a  n^lieence  of  their  be- 
in^,  as  to  make  it  their  nrst  portion,  that 
it  n  one  day  to  be  resji^ed;  and  since  it  is, 
in  the  prosecution  of  worthy  actioife  and 
service  of  mankind,  they  can  put  it  to  ha- 
txtnal  hazard.  The  event  of  our  deagns, 
-say  they,  as  it  relates  to  others,  is  uncep- 
tam;  but  as  it  relates  to  ourselves  it  must 
be  prosperous,  while  we  £re  in  the  pursuit 
of  our  duty,  and  within  the  terms  upon 
which  Provklence  has  insured  our  happi- 
ness, whether  we  die  or  live.  All  that  na- 
tnre  has  prescribed  must  be  good;  and  as 
death  is  natural  to  us,  it  is  absurdity  to  fear 
it  Fear  loses  its  purpose  when  we  are 
anre  it  cannot  preserve  us,  and  we  should 
draw  resohition  to  meet  it  from  the  impos- 
ttbiMty  to  escape  it  Without  a  resignation 
to  the  necesrit^  of  dying,  there  can  be  no 
capacity  in  man  to  attempt  any  thing  that 
is  gkyrkais:  but  when  they  have  once  at- 
tained to  that  perfection,  the  {Measures  of  a 
life  spent  in  martial  adventures  are  as  great 
as  any  of  which  the  human  mind  is  capable. 
The  force  of  reason  gives  a  certain  beauty, 
mixed  with  the  conscience  of  well-doing 
and  thirst  of  glory,  to  all  which  before  was 
terriUe  and  ghasuyto  the  imagination.  Add 
to  this,  that  the  fellowship  cf  danger,  the 
common  good  of  mankind,  the  general  cause, 
and  the  manifest  virtue  you  may  observe  in 
so  many  men,  who  made  no  figure  until 
that  day,  are  so  many  incentives  to  destroy 
thehttle  condderation  of  thdr  own  persons. 
Sttth  arc  the  heroic  part  of  soldiers  who  arc 
qualified  for  leaders.  As  to  the  rest,  whom 
I  befcn*e  spoke  of,  I  know  not  how  it  is,  but 
they  arrive  at  a  certain  habit  of  bein^  void 
of  thon^t,  insomuch  that  on  occasion  of 
the  moR  imminent  danger  they  are  still  in 
the  same  indifference.  Nay,  I  remember 
an  instance  of  a  gay  Frenchman,*  who  was 
led  on  in  battle  by  a  superior  oflBcer,  (whose 
cronduct  it  was  his  custom  to  speak  of  always 
-with  contempt  and  raiUery,)  and  in  the  be- 
g;iiining  of  the  action  received  a  wound  he 
was  sensible  was  mortal;  his  reflection  on 
this  occasion  was,  **l  wish  I  could  live 
another  hour,  to  see  how  this  bhrndcring 
coxcomb  will  get  clear  of  this  business," 


•  ThsCteTaller  de  FloariUes,  a  lieutenant  ceneral  on' 
4tr  fto  Tllaee  of  Oonde,  it  tbi  battle  of  SeneU;  in  1974. 


'  I  remember  two  young  fellows  who  lid 
in  the  same  squadron  of  a  troop  of  horse, 
who  were  ever  together;  they  ate,  tlwy 
drank,  they  intrigued;  in  a  word,  aU  then* 
passions  and  affections  seemed  to  tend  ^* 
same  way,  and  they  appeared  serviceable  to 
each  other  in  them.  We  were  in  the  dusk  of 
the  evening  to  march  over  a  river,  and  the 
troop  these  gentlemen  belonged  to  were  to 
be  transported  in  a  ferry  boat,  as  €ast  as 
they  could.  One  of  the  friends  was  now  in 
the  boat,  while  the  other  was  drawn  up 
with  others  by  the  water-nde,  waiting  the 
return  of  the  boat  A  disorder  happened 
in  the  passage  by  an  unruly  horse;  and  a 
gentleman  who  had  the  rem  of  his  hone 
negligently  imder  his  arm,  was  forced  into 
the  water  by  his  horse  jumping  over.  The 
friend  on  tne  shore  cried  out,  "Who  is 
that  is  drowned,  trow  ?"  He  was  imm^ 
diately  answered,  ''Your  friend,  Harry 
Thompson."  He  very  gravel v  repliecC 
**  Ay,  he  had  a  mad  horse."  This  short 
epitaph  from  such  a  £uniliar,  without  mora 
words,  gave  me,  at  that  time  under  twenty, 
a  very  moderate  opinion  f^  the  friendship 
of  companions.  Thus  is  affection  and  everv 
other  motive  of  life  in  the  generality  rooted 
out  by  the  present  busy  scene  about  thems 
they  lament  no  man  whose  capacity  can  be 
supplied  by  another;  and  where  men  con- 
verse without  dblicacy,  the  next  man  you 
meet  will  serve  as  well  as  he  whom  you 
have  lived  with  half  yoar  life.  To  such  the 
devastation  of  countries,  the  misery  ci  in- 
habitants, the  cries  of  the  pillaged,  and  the 
silent  sorrow  of  the  ^reat  unfortunate,  are 
ordinary  objects;  their  minds  are  bent  upon 
the  httl^  gratifications  of  their  own  senses 
and  appetites,forgetfiil  of  compassion,  insen- 
sible ot  glory;  avoiding  only  shame;  thdr 
whole  hearts  taken  up  with  uie  trivial  hope 
of  meeting  and  being  merry.  These  are  tne 
people  who  make  up  the  gross  of  the  sol- 
diery. But  the  fine  gentleman  in  that  band 
of  men  is  such  a  one  as  I  have  now  in  |ny 
eye,  who  is  foremost  in  all  danger  to  which 
he  is  ordered.  His  officers  are  his  friends 
and  companions,  as*  they  are  men  of  honour 
and  gendemen;  the  private  men  his  breth- 
ren, as  they  are  of  his  species.  He  is  be- 
loved of  all  that  behold  him.  They  wi^ 
him  in  danger  as  he  views  their  ranks,  that 
they  may  have  occa»on  to  save  him  at  their 
own  hazard.  Mutual  love  is  the  order  of 
the  files  where  he  commands;  every  man 
afraid  for  himself  and  his  neighbour,  not 
lest  their  commander  should  punish  them, 
but  lest  he  should  be  offended.  Such  is  his 
regiment  who  knows  mankind,  and  feels 
their  distresses  so  far  as  to  prevent  them. 
Just  in  distributmg  what  is  their  due,  he 
would  think  himself  below  their  tailor  to 
wear  a  snip  of  thdr  clothes  m  lace  npaa 
his  own;  and  below  the  most  rapacums 
agent,  should  he  enjoy  a  farthing  above  his 
own  pay.  Go  on,  brave  man,  immortal 
glory  IS  thy  fortune,  and  imm<»tal  hapiH- 
ness  thy  reward,'  T. 
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Bakct  naturs  vt  alianun  ^wn"?""  rernm  nc  Tivendi 
MOdnBLKneetiu  aatem  peractio  etatia  eit  Unquam 
fldwtaB.  Cojiui  deAitiKaUoDem  fnfere  debnmis,  prvaer- 
tlai  aiUuKU  MtieUto.  TVA.  4e  fim«et 

Life,  u  wefl  M  aU  other  thian,  batb  its  bonada  aa- 
■inei  by  nature;  and  ita  eoaauaion.  like  tbe  laat  act 
oraplajr,  is  old  aae ;  tbe  Atifme  of  wbicta  we  ougiu  to 
4bb,  e^edaOj  wban  oor  appetitee  are  fhlly  fatUiled. 

Of  idl  the  imperdnent  wishes  which  we 
licar  expressed  m  conversation,  there  is  pd 
one  more  unworthy  a  gentleman  or  a  man 
of  liberal  education,  than  that  of  wishing 
one's  sdf  yoonger.  I  have  obserred  this 
wish  is  nsoallv  made  upon  sight  of  some 
object  which  enres  the  idea  of  a  iKist  action, 
that  it  is  no  dishonour  to  us  that  we  cannot 
now  repeat:  or  else  on  what  was  in  itself 
flhameml  when  we  performed  it  It  is  a 
certain  agn  of  a  foolish  or  a  dissolute  mind 
if  we  want  our  youth  again  onlv  for  the 
strength  of  bones  and  nnews  which  we  once 
were  masters  o£  It  is  (as  my  author  has 
It)  at  absurd  in  an  old  man  to  wish  for  the 
strength  d  a  ^routh,  as  it  would  be  in  a 
young  man  to  wish  for  the  strength  of  a  bull 
or  a  horse.  These  wishes  are  both  equally 
Out  ci  nature,  which  should  direct  m  all 
things  ^t  are  not  contradictory  to  justice, 
law,  and  reason.  But  though  every  old 
nan  has  been  young,  and  every  young  one 
hopes  to  be  old,  there  seeftis  to  be  a  most 
unnatural  misunderstanding  between  those 
two  stages  of  life.  This  unhappy  wanted 
commerce  arises  from  the  insolent  arro- 
nnce  or  exultation  in  youth,  and  the  irra- 
fional  despondence  or  self-pity  in  a^  A 
young  man  whose  passion  and  ambition  is 
to  be  eood  and  wise,  and  an  old  one  who  halls 
no  incfination  to  be  lewd  or  debauched,  are 
<miHe  unconcerned  in  this  speculation;  but 
ttte  cocking  young  fiellow  who  treads  upon 
the  toes  of  nis  doers,  and  the  old  fool  who 
envies  the  saucy  pride  he  sees  him  in,  are 
the  objects  of  our  present  contempt  and  de- 
ii«on.  Contempt  and  derision  are  harsh 
words;  but  in  wnat  manner  can  one  give 
advice  to  a  youth  in  the  pursuit  and  pos- 
session of  sensual  pleasures,  or  afford  pity 
to  an  old  man  in  tne  impotence  and  d^ire 
of  enjoying  them?  When  young  men  in 
public  places  betrajr  in  their  deportment  an 
abai^doned  reftgnation  to  their  appetites, 
Itiey  give  to  sober  •  minds  a  prospect  of  a 
deqilcable  age,  which,  if  not  interrupted  by 
deaih  in  the  midst  of  ^eir  fc^es,  must  cer- 
tainly come.  When  an  old  man  bewails 
the  loss  of  such  gratifications  which  are 
passed,  he  discovers  a  monstrous  inclina- 
tion to  that  wluch  it  is  not  in  the  course  of 
Providence  to  recaU.  The  state  of  an  old 
man,  who  is  dissatisfied  merely  for  his  be- 
ing such,  is  the  most  out  of  all  measures  of 
reason  and  good  sense  of  any  being  we  have 
any  account  of,  from  the  highest  angel  to 
the  lowest  worm.  How  miserable  is  the 
contemplation  to  cooader  a  Hbidinous  old 
man  (while  all  created  beings,  besides  him- 
islf  and  devils,  are  followii^  the  order  of 


Providence)  frettmg  at  the  oemrse  of  tiiinflB,  • 
and  being  almost  the  sole  makootent  in  the 
creation.  But  let  us  a  little  re^^  upon 
what  he  haslost  by  the  number  of  years. 
The  passions  which  he  had  in  youth  are  not 
to  be  obeyed  as  they  were  then,  but  reason 
is  more  powerful  now,  without  the  disturb- 
ance of  them.  An  dd  gentleman,  the  other 
day,  in  discourse  with  a  friend  of  Ms  (re- 
fleeting  upon  some  adventures  they  had  in. 
youth  together)  cried  out,  *  Oh,  Jack,  those 
were  happy  days!'—*  That  is  true,'  replied 
his  frieM,  •but  methinks  we  go  about  our 
business  more  quietly  than  we  did  then.' 
One  would  think  it  should  be  no  small  satis- 
fection  to  have  gone  so  far  in  our  journey 
that  the  heat  of  the  day  is  over  with  u*. 
When  life  itself  is  a  fever,  as  it  is  in  licen- 
tious youth,  the  pleasures  of  it  are  no  other 
than  the  dreams  of  a  man  in  that  distem- 
per; and  it  is  as  absurd  to  wish  the  return 
of  that  season  of  life,  as  for  a  man  in  health 
to  be  smry  fcH*  the  loss  of  gilded  pahices, 
fainr  walks,  and  flowery  pastures,  with 
which  he  remembers  he  was  entertained  in 
the  troubled  sluufbers  (^  a  fit  of  ackness. 

As  to  all  the  rational  and  worthy  plea- 
sures of  our  being,  the  conscience  ofa  good 
fame,  the  contemplation  of  another  life,  the 
resp^  and  commerce  of  honest  men,  our 
capacities  for  such  eqjoy ments  are  enlaived 
by  years.  While  h^th  endures,  the  lat- 
ter part  of  life,  in  the  eye  oi  reason,  is  cer- 
tainly the  mwe  eligible.  The  memory  of 
a  wdl-spent  youth  gives  a  peaceable,  un- 
mixed, and  elegant  pleasure  to  the  mind; 
and  to  such  who  are  so  unfortunate  as  not  to 
be  able  to  look  back  on  youth  with  satisfac- 
tion, tiiey  may  give  themsdves  no  little  con- 
solation that  they  are  under  no  temptation 
to  repeat  their  follies,  and  that  they  at  pre- 
sent despise  them.  It  was  prettily  said* 
'  He  that  would  be  long  an  old  man,  must 
begin  early  to  be  one.*  It  is  too  late  to  re- 
^gn  a  tMng  afber  a  man  is  robbed  of  it; 
therefore  it  is  necessary  that  before  the  ar- 
rival d  age  we  bid  adieu  to  the  pursuits  ci 
youth,  otherwise  sensual  habits  will  live  in 
our  imfu;inations,  when  our  limbs  cannot  be 
subserv^t  to  them.  The  poor  fellow  who 
lost  his  arm  last  sicKe,  will  tell  you  he  feels 
the  fingers  that  are  ouried  in  Flanders  ache 
evw  cold  morning  at  Chelsea. 

The  fond  humour  d  u)pearing  in  the 
gay  and  &s^onable  world,  and  bouig  ap- 
plauded for  trivial  excellences,  is  what 
makes  youth  have  age  in  contempt,  and 
makes  asp  resign  with  so  ill  a  grace  the 
qualifications  of  youth,  but  this  in  both 
sexes  is  inverting  all  things,  and  turning 
the  natural  course  of  our  minds,  which 
should  build  their  approbations  and  dislike 
upon  what  nature  and  reason  dictate,  into 
cnimera  and  confiidon. 

Age  in  a  virtuous  person,  of  either  sex^ 
canies  in  it  an  authority  which  makes  it 
preferable  to  all  the  pleasures  of  youth.  If 
to  be  saluted,  attended,  and  consulted  witlk 
deference,  are  instances  of  [Measure,  they 
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«re  sttch  us  tie^er  fail  a  virtoouB  old  age. 
In  the  emmieTation  of  the  iitiperfecdond  uid 
advantages  of  the  younger  and  later  years 
of  man,  they  are  so  near  in  their  condition^ 
tiiiat,  methinks,  it  should  be  incrediUe  we 
see  so  litde  commerce  ci  kindness  between 
them.  K  we  consider  youth  and  age  idth 
TuHy,  regarding  the  affinity  to  death,  youth 
has  many  more  chances  to  be  near  it  than 
age;  what  youth  can  say  more  tiian  an  old 
man,  'He  shall  lire  until  nights*  Youth 
catches  distempers  more  easily,  its  sickness 
fe  more  violent,  and  its  recoveiy  more  doubt- 
laL  The  youth  indeed  hopes  for  many 
more  days,  so  cannot  the  old  man.  The 
youth's  hopes  are  ill  grounded;  for  what  is 
more  fboluh  than  to  place  any  confidence 
upon  an  uncertainty?  But  the  old  man  has 
not  room  so  mnch  as  to  hope;  he  is  still 
happier  than  the  youth,  he  has  already  en- 
joyed what  the  other  docs  but  hope  for. 
One  wishes  to  live  long,  the  other  has  lived 
long.  But  alas,  is  there  any  thing  in  human 
Hie,  the  duration  of  which  can  be  called 
long?  There  is  nothing  which  must  end,  to 
be  valued  for  its  continuance.  If  hours, 
days,  months  and  years  pass  away,  it  is  no 
mister  what  hour,  what  day,  what  month, 
or  what  year  we  die.  The  applause  of  a 
good  actor  is  due  to  him  at  whatever  scene 
yf  the  play  he  makes  his  exit.  It  is  thus  in 
the  MSt  cc  a  man  of  sense,  a  short  life  is  suf^ 
idest  to  manifest  himself  a  man  of  honour 
^xA  virtue;  when  he  ceases  to  be  such  he 
has  Uved  too  long,  and  while  he  is  such,  it 
is  of  no  consequence  to  him  how  long  he 
^haU  be  so,  provided  he  is  so  to  his  Fife's 
fnd.  T. 


Na  154.]    Monday,  August  27,  iril. 

lieiBoreiKiiiteftiittQiiilnimii»; — • — Jlte.8ttU.iaL 
Mo  nui  o'er  teaehM  tlu  beiclitf  of  Tke  at  firat 

TaU, 

*Mm.  Sfbctator,*— You  are  frequent  in 
the  mendoQ  of  matters  which  concern  the 
femjmnft  world,  and  talfe  upon  vou  to  be 
very  severe  arainst  men  upon  all  those  oc- 
casions; but  all  tftiis  while  I  am  afraid  you 
have  been  very  Mttle  conversant  with  wo- 
iften»  or  yon  would  know  the  generality  of 
them  are  not  so  angry  as  you  imagine  at  the 
ffeneral  vices  among  us.  I  am  apt  to  believe 
(begging  your  pardon)  that  you  are  still 
what  I  myself  was  once,  a  queer  modest 
fellow;  and  therefore,  for  your  infmmation, 
abaU  give  you  a  short  account  of  myself, 
and  the  reasons  why  I  was  forced  to  wench, 
dxink,  pia^,  and  do  every  thing  which  are 
necessary  to  the  character  of  a  man  of  wit 
and  nleaflnre,  to  be  well  with  the  ladies. 

*  You  are  to  know  then  that  I  was  bred  a 
gentleman,  and  had  the  finishing  part  of  my 
education  under  a  man  of  great  probity, 
wk,  and  learning,  in  one  oi  our  wniveraties. 
I  wiU  not  deny  but  Uiis  made  my  behaviour 
and  mien  bear  in  it  a  figure  of  thought  ra- 
ther thim  actimj  and  a  man  of  a  quite  con* 


trriry  cinraeter,  who  ner^  bought  in  his 
life,  rallied  me  oiie  day  upon  it,  and  said 

*  he  behoved  I  was  still  a  virgin.'  There 
was  a  young  lady  of  virtue  present,  and  I 
was  not  displeased  to  £Ervaur  the  inam^ation| 
but  it  had  a  quite  contrary  effect  from  what 
I  expected.  I  was  ever  after  treated  with 
great  coldness  both  by  that  lady  and  all  the 
rest  of  my  acquaintance.  In  a  verv  litUe 
time  I  never  came  into  a  room  but  I  could 
hear  a  whisper,  *  Here  comes  the  maid.'  A 
girl  of  htunour  would  on  some  occasion  tf^y 

*  Why,  how  do  you  know  more  than  any  of 
us?'  An  expression  of  that  kind  was  gme-i 
rally  followed  by  a  loud  laugh.  In  a  word, 
for  no  other  fault  in  the  woiid  than  thafc 
they  really  thought  me  as  innocent  as  them- 
selves, I  beoune  of  no  consequence  among 
them,  and  was  received  always  upon  the 
foot  o(  a  jest  This  made  so  strong  an  im- 
pression upon  roe,  that  I  resolved  to  be  aa 
agreeable  as  the  best  of  the  men  who  laughed 
at  me:  but  I  observed  it  was  nonsense  for 
me  to  be  impudent  at  first  among  those  who 
knew  me.  My  character  for  modestv  was 
so  notorious  wherever  I  had  hitherto  ap- 
peared, that  I  resolved  to  show  mv  new 
face  in  new  quarters  of  the  world..  My  first 
step  I  chose  with  judgment;  for  I  went  to 
Astrop,*  and  came  down  among  a  crowd 
of  academics,  at  one  dash,  the  impudentest 
fellow  they  had  ever  seen  in  their  lives* 
Fludied  with  this  success,  I  made  love  and 
was  happy.  Upon  this  conquest  I  thought 
it  would  oe  unlike  a  gentleman  to  stay  long 
with  my  mistress,  and  crossed  th^  country 
to  Bmy.f  I  could  give  you  a  very  good 
acoount  of  myself  at  that  place  also.  At 
these  two  ended  my  first  summer  <^  gal- 
lantry. The  winter  following,  you  would 
wonder  at  it,  but  I  relapsed  w^  modesty 
upon  coming  among  people  of  figure  in 
London,  yet  not  so  mucn  but  that  the  ladiea 
who  had  formerly  laughed  at  me,  saida 

*  EAess  us!  how  wonderfully  that  gentleman 
is  improved!'  Some  famiharities  about  the 
pUyhonses  towards  the  end  of  the  ensuing 
winter,  made  me  conceive  new  hopes  oi 
adventures.  And  instead  of  returning  the 
next  summer  to  Astn^  or  Biiry,  I  thought 
myself  qualified  to  go  to  Epsom,  and  fol- 
lowed a  young  woman,  whose  relations  were 
jealous  of  my  place  in  her  favour,  to  Scar* 
ixmmgh.  1  carried  my  point,  and  in  my 
third  year  aspired  to  go  to  Tunbridge>  and 
in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  made  my 
appearance  at  Bath.  I  was  now  got  into 
the  way  of  talk  proper  for  ladies,  and  was 
run  bnto  a  vast  acqumtance  among  them, 
which  I  always  improved  to  the  Best  a47 
vantage.  In  all  this  course  of  time,  and  some 
years  following,  I  found  a  sober  modest  man 
was  always  looked  upon  by  both  sexes  as  a 
precise  unfftshioned  fellow  of  no  life  or 
spirit.  It  was  ordinary  for  a  man  who  had 
been  drunk  in  good  company,  or  passed  a 


*  Astrop  WisUi  in  Ozlbrdiliife. 
ti^-nii.   Airiacaof  fiubionaUeiMOcl. 
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t  widi  a  weads  t»  ncak  of  R  and  daf 
I  for  wIkmh  be  bad  die  gmtest 
rapccL  He  WW  repnived,  perbaM»  wkb 
aUtMroftbe  &ii,orwitb  an  *Qb  fyi'but 
tiie  ai^w  bMbr  fltyi  preaerrcd  aa  araarent 
imnptobaMi  m  ber  coantaiaBce.  He  was 
calkdaatniice  wicked  fellow,  a  aid  wretcb; 
be  Aran  bn  tboaldcn^  swcan,  reccma 
aaotberUow,  swean  again  be  Ad  BOt  koow 
be  swore,  and  all  was  wdL  Yon  mieht 
often  see  men  CMM  in  die  presence  of  wo- 
■MB,  and  tbrow  at  once  formore  dian  tbe^ 
werewoitb,to  recoounend  themadves  as 
■Mn  of  niik.  I  found  by  knr  experience 
tbat  die  loosest  principles  and  most  absn- 
doned  bduvioiir,  Carried  all  before  tbem  in 
to  women  of  fortune.    Tbeen- 

^ given  to  people  of  tliisstainp» 

made  me  soon  tbrow  off  tbe  reaiaiiB~  ~  *~ 
Indie 

places,  as  wdl  as  in  town,  I 

alwa3rs  kept  oompiuiy  witb  diose  wbo  lived 
most  at  large;  and  in  tbe  process  of  dme  I 
was  a  pretty  rake  among  tbe  men,  and  a 
▼erf  ptvtty  fdlow  among  die  woancn.  I 
most  confess  I  bad  some  mdancboly  bours 
upcm  tbe  acooont  of  tbe  narrowness  of  my 
fortune,  but  my  ccnsdcnre  at  tbe  same 
time  gave  me  tbe  Goosfort  tbat  I  bad  ^lali- 
IM  mysdf  for  marrying  a  fortaae. 

« Wbcn  I  bad  fivedin  diis  maaner  for 
aome  time,  and  became  diosacooospliabed, 
I  was  BOW  in  tbe  twcsty-sevcndi  year  of 
mV  age,  and  about  tbe  foiii-stfcntb  of  my 
cunHHudoB,  my  bcahb  and  estate  wasting 
veryfost;  wben  I  bappcned  to  foil  imo  die 
company  of  a  very  pretty  young  lady,  m  ber 
awn  dispossL  I  eafteitamcd  tbe  company, 
as  we  men  of  gaSsaftry  generally  do^  widi 
tbe  many  baps  and  Maters,  watcldngs 
mider  windows,  escapes  from  jeakas  bus- 
bands  and  sevml  otber  perils.  Tbcyonng 
thing  was  wonderfolfy  dnnncd  witb  one 
tbat  knew  tbe  world  so  well,  and  talked  so 
fine;  witb  Dcsdemona,  all  ber  lover  said 
alfocted  ber;  *  It  was  sttange,  it  was  won- 
drous strange.'  In  a  word,  I  saw  tbe  im- 
pression I  bad  made  upon  ber,  and  witb  a 
very  fitde  appbcation  the  pretty  dung  bas 
marriedme.  Tbere  is  so  mncb  cbann  in 
ber  inkxence  and  beauty,  tbat  I  do  now  as 
VHicb  detest  the  course  I  have  been  in  for 
manv  years,  as  I  ever  <fid  before  I  entered 
into  It. 

<Wbat  I  intend,  Mr.  Spectortor,  by  writ- 
ing an  tbis  to  you,  is  tbat  you  would,  before 
you  eo  any  fiutbcr  witb  your  panegyrics  on 
tbe  Sir  sex,  give  diem  soaoe  lectures  upon 
^eir  siDy  approbations.  It  is  tbat  I  am 
weary  of  vice,  and  tbat  it  was  not  my  natn- 
ral  wav,  tbat  I  am  now  so  for  recovered  as 
not  to  bring  this  bdieving  dear  creature  to 
contempt  and  poverty  for  ber  generoortv  to 
me.  At  tbe  same  time  tdl  the  youtti  of 
good  education  of  our  sex,  tbat  ^eytake 
too  fiftde  care  of  improving  tbemsdvcs  in 
litdetl^igs.  A  good  air  at  entermg  into  a 
room,  a  prqper  aadacity  in  expresBBg  bim* 
aetf  wil£  gaiety  and  graccfiBfawa^  would 


capable  of  Scountcnandng  die  Aalr 

iow  impudent  rogues,  diat  dime  aaaoag  tbe 

<  Mr.  Spectator,  I  do  not  dooU  bat  yon 
are  a  veiy  sandons  person,  but  yon  are  an 
great  with  Tttlly  of  late,  diat  I  fear  yoi  wiB 
contemn  these  things  as  matters  of  no  con 
seqneBce:  but  believe  me,  air,  they  are  of 
tbe  bigjiest  importance  to  human  life;  and 
if  you  can  do  any  thing  towards  opening  fobr 
eyes,  you  will  lay  an  obfigation  upon  ail 
your  contemporaries,  who  are  fotbers»  has* 
bands,  or  brothers  to  females.  Yoor  most 
affectionate  bumble  servant,  __^^^  . 

T.  « SIMON  HONEYCX)liflL* 
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I  HAVE  more  than  once  taken  notice  of  aB 
indecent  ficense  taken  in  discourse,  v^mn 
tbe  conversation  on  one  part  is  invQlantary, 
and  the  effect  of  some  necessarx  arcane 
stances.  This  hamxns  in  trav^jng  «k 
gcther  in  the  same  hired  coach,  sitting  near 
each  other  in  any  public  assembly,  or  tbe 
like.  I  have,  upon  makmg  uliau  f  alioas  of 
tbis  sort,  received  immmoable  messages 
fromtbat  part  of  tbe  fob  aex  wbooe  lot  in 
life  it  is  to  be  of  any  trade  or  pnbBc  way  of 
fife.  They  are  an,  to  a  woman,  urgent  wHb 
me  to  Uy  before  tbe  worid  tbe  unhappy 
circumstances  tbey  are  under,  from  tbe  an- 
leasonabk  fiber^  which  is  taken  in  dwir 
pfvsence,  to  talk  on  wbat  aalyct  it  is 
thou^t  fit  by  every  coxcomb  who  wants 
uiderstandine  or  breeding.  One  or  two  of 
dieae  compUints  I  dull  set  down. 

«M«.  SpECTATom,— I  keep  a  cofce- 
bouse,  and  am  one  of  tboae  whom  yon  bave 
thought  fit  to  mention  as  an  idol  some  time 
agal  soffered  a  eood  deal  of  raiBay  upon 
that  occasloo;  but  fliall  heartily  forgve  yoB, 
who  are  tbe  cause  of  it,  if  yon  wig  do  me 
justice  in  anodicr  point  Wbat  I  ask  of  yas 
IS  to  acquaint  my  customers  (who  are  other- 
wise  very  good  ones)  tbat  I  am  unavoadabfy 
hasped  in  my  bar,  and  cannot  help  bmmc 
tbe  improper  tfacourses  tbey  are  pleased  to 
cnteitam  me  with.  They  strive  who  aball 
say  tbe  moat  immodest  thmgs  in  my  hear- 
ing. Atthesametimchalfadoaenofthcaa 
kU  at  the  bar,  staring  just  m  my  foce,rMAr 
to  interpret  my  looks  and  gestures,  accord- 
mg  to  their  own  imaginations.  Inthispaa- 
Bve  conditioa  I  know  not  where  to  caat  my- 
eyes,  place  my  bands,  or  wbat  to  empkqr 
myseltin.  But  this  confusion  is  fant  a  jeit» 
and  I  bear  them  say  in  tbe  end,  witb  an 
insipid  air  of  mirtb  and  subtlety, /Let  her 
skne,  ahe  knows  as  wdl  as  we,  for  aH  i 
looks  sa'  Good  Mr.  Spectator,  penr 
gendemcn  tbat  it  is  out  of  all  decency, 
ft  is  possible  a  woman  may  be  modett 
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yet  keep  «  public-house.  Be  pleased  to 
crgue,  that  in  truth  the  aflront  is  the  niore 
impanlonable  because  I  am  obliged  to  suiier 
h)  and  cannot  fly  from  it.  I  do  assure  yeu, 
fir,  the  cheerfulness  of  life  which  would 
arise  from  the  honest  gpain  I  have,  is  utterly 
lost  to  me,  from  the  endless,  &it,  imper^ 
tinent  pleasantries  which  I  hear  from  morn- 
ing to  night.  In  a  word,  it  is  too  much  for 
me  to  bear;  and  I  desire  you  to  acquaint 
them,  that  I  will  keep  pen  and  ink  at  the 
bar,  and  write  down  all  they  say  to  me,  and 
tend  it  to  3roii  for  the  press.  It  is  ponible 
when  they  see  how  empty  what  they  speak, 
withflot  the  advanti^  of  an  impudent  coun- 
tenance and  gesture,  win  appear,  they  may 
come  to  some  sense  of  themselves,  and  the 
imnks  they  are  guilty  of  towards  me.  I 
am,  sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 

•THE  IDOL.' 

This  representation  is  so  ju^  that  it  is 
haid  to  speak  of  it  without  an  indignatiiDn 
vhkh  peritaps  would  appear  too  (devated 
to  such  as  can  be  guilty  of  this  inhuman 
treatment,  where  tibey  see  they  affront 
a  modest,  plain,  and  ingenuous  behaviour. 
This  correspondent  is  not  the  only  sufferer 
in  this  kind,  for  I  have  long  letters  both 
Iran  the  Royal  and  New-Exchange  on  the 
same  suliject  They  teU  me  that  a  youpg 
iap  cannot  buy  a  pair  of  gloves,  but  he  is 
at  the  same  time  straining  for  some  inge- 
asoos  ribaldry  to  say  to  the  youne  woman 
who  hdps  them  on.  It  is  no  smaU  addition 
to  the  calamity,  that  Uie  rogues  buy  as 
hard  as  the  plasiest  and  modestest  custom- 
ers they  have;  besides  which  they  loU  upon 
theoouuters  half  an  hour  longer  thantney 
need,  to  drive  awa^  other  customers,  who 
are  to  share  their  impertinences  wiUi  the 
milliner,  or  go  to  another's  shop.  Letters 
from  'Chanrc-alky  are  full  of  the  same  evil ; 
and  the  gins  tell  me,  except  I  can  chase 
some  eminent  merchants  from  their  shops. 
they  shall  in  a  short  time  fail.  It  is  very 
nnaccoimtable,  that  men  can  have  so  little 
deference  to  all  mankind'  who  pass  by 
them,  as, to  bear  bekig  seen  tojring  by  twos 
and  threes  at  a  time,  with  no  other  purpose 
bat  to  appear  gay  enough  to  keep  up  a 
light  conversation  of  common-jjlace  jests, 
to  the  injury  of  her  whose  credit  is  certainly 
hurt  by  it,  though  their  own  may  be  strong 
enough  to  bear  It  AVhen  we  come  to  have 
exact  accounts  of  th^  conversations,  it  is 
not  to  be  doubted  but  that  their  discourses 
will  raise  the  usual  style  of  buying  and  sel- 
ling. Instead  of  the  plain  downright  lying, 
and  asking  and  bidding  so  unequally  to 
what  they  will  really  give  and  take,  we 
may  hope  to  have  from  Uiese  fine  folks  an 
exchange  of  compliments.  There  must 
certainly  be  a  great  deal  of  pleasant  differ- 
ence between  tne  commerce  of  lovers,  and 
that  of  all  other  d^ers,  who  are,  in  a  kind, 
adversaries.  A  sealed  bond  or  a  bank-note, 
would  be  a  pretty  gallantry  to  convey  unseen 
into  the  hands  of  one  whom  a  director  is 


chiinned  with;  otherwise  the  city-loiterert 
are  still  more  unreasonable  than  those  at 
the  other  end  of  the  town.  At  the  New- 
Exchange  they  are  dfoquent  for  want  of 
cash,  but  in  the  city  they  ought  with  cash 
to  supply  their  want  ot  eloqience. 

If  one  mi^ht  be  serious  on  this  prevailing 
follv,  one  might  observe,  that  it  is  a  melan- 
choly thing,  when  the  world  is  mercenary 
even  to  the  buying  and  selHne  our  very 
persons;  that  young  women,  though  they 
have  never  so  great  attractions  from  nature, 
are  never  the  nearer  bein^  happily  disposed 
of  in  marriage;  I  say  it  is  very  liard  under 
thb  necessity,  it  sliall  not  be  possible  for 
them  to  go  mto  a  way  of  trade  for  their 
maintenance,  but  their  very  excellences 
and  personal  perfections  shall  be  a  disad* 
vantagje  to  them,  and  subject  them  to  be 
treated  as  if  thejjr  stood  there  to  sell  their 
persons  to  prostitution.  There  cannot  be 
a  more  melancholy  circumstance  to  one 
who  has  made  any  c^servation  in  the  world, 
than  (uie  of  those  erring  creatures  exposed 
to  bankruptcy.  When  that  happens,  none 
of  those  toying  fools  will  do  any  more  thus 
any  other  man  they  meet  to  preserve  her 
from  infamy,  insult  and  di^mper.  A 
woman  is  naturally  more  helpless  than  the 
other  sex;  and  a  man  of  hoiumr  and  sense 
should  have  this  in  his  view  in  all  manner 
of  commerce  with  her.  ^  Were  this  wett 
weighed,  in  consideration,  ribaldry  and 
nonsense  would  not  be  more  naturai  to 
entertain  women  with  than  men;  and  it 
would  be  as  much  impertinence  to  ^o  inta 
a  ^op  of  one  of  these  young  women  without 
buying,  as  into  that  ot  any  other  trader.  I 
shall  end  this  speculation  with  a  letter  I  have 
recdved  from  a  pretty  milliner  in  the  city. 

•Mr.  Spectator,-^!  have  read  your 
account  of  beauties,  and  was  not  a  little 
surpiised  to  find  no  character  of  myself  in 
it.  I  do  assure  you  I  have  little  else  to  do 
but  to  give  audience,  as  I  am  such.  Here 
are  merchants  of  no  small  condderation» 
who  call  in  as  certainly  as  they  go  to 
'Change,  to  say  somethmg  of  my  roguish 
eye.  And  here  is  one  who  makes  me  once 
or  twice  a  week  tumble  over  all  my  goods» 
and  then  owns  it  was  only  a  gallantry  to  see 
me  act  with  these  pretty  hands;  then  la)rs 
out  three-pence  in  a  little  riband  for  his 
wristbands,  and  thinks  he  is  a  roan  of  great 
vivacity.  There  is  an  ugly  thing  net  far  off 
me,  whose  shop  is  frequented  only  by  peo- 
ple of  business,  that  is  all  day  long  as  busy 
as  pos^le.  Must  I  that  am  a  beauty  be 
treated  with  for  nothing  but  my  beauty? 
Be  pleased  to  assign  rates  to  my  kind 
glances,  or  make  all  pay  who  come  to  see 
me,  or  I  shall  be  undone  by  n>y  admirers 
for  want  of  customers.  Albacinda,  Eudo- 
sia,  and  all  the  rest,  would  be  used  just  as 
we  are,  if  they  were  in  our  condition; 
therefore  pray  consider  the  distress  of  us, 
the  lower  order  of  beauties,  and  I  shall  be 
your  obliged  humble  servant.'  T. 
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Ka  156.  ]     m^ineBday,  jhtguBt  29,  17U. 


Bed  ta  Bironl  oUigatU 
Perfldum  voti«  caput,  eniteicii 
Pulchrior  multo Hor.  Lib.  3,  Od.  viU.  5. 
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When  once  tbou  hast  broke  lonie  tender  vow, 
All  perJurM,  doflt  more  charming  growl 

I  DO  not  think  any  thing  could  make  a 
pleasanter  entertainment,  than  the  history 
of  the  reigning  favourites  among  the  wo- 
men from  time  to  time  about  this  town.  In 
sitch  an  account  we  ought  to  have  a  £uth- 
fol  confession  of  each  lady  for  what  she 
liked  such  and  such  a  man,  and  he  ought 
to  tell  us  by  what  particular  action  or 
dress  he  bdieved  he  should  be  most  suc- 
cessful. As  for  my  part,  I  have  always 
made  as  easy  a  judgment  when  a  man 
dresses  for  the  ladies,  as  when  he  is  equip- 
ped for  hunting  or  coursing.  The  woman's 
man  is  a  person  in  his  air  and  behaviour 
^dte^lifferent  from  the  rest  of  our  species. 
His  garb  is  more  loose  and  neglicent,  his 
manner  more  soft  and  indolent;  t&at  is  to 
say.  in  both  these  cases  there  is  an  apparent 
endeavour  to  appear  nnconcenied  and  care- 
kss.  In  tiatchmfi'  birds  the  fowlers  have  a 
method  of  imitaong  tiieir  vmces,  to  biing 
them  to  the  snare;  and  your  women's  men 
have  always  a  dmilitude  of  the  creature 
they  htye  to  betray  in  their  own  conversa- 
tion. A  woman's  man  is  very  knowing  in 
all  that  passes  from  one  family  to  another, 
hks  preic^  little  officiousness,  is  not  at  a 
loss  what  IS  eood  for  a  cold,  aiid  it  is  not 
amiss  if  he  has  a  bottle  of  spirits  in  his 
pocket  in  case  of  any  sudden  indisposition. 

Curiosity  having  been  my  prevailing 
passion,  and  indeed  the  sole  entertainment 
of  my  life,  I  have  somedmes  made  it  my 
business  to  examine  the  course  of  intrigues 
as  well  as  the  manners  and  accomplish- 
ments of  such  as  have  been  most  successful 
that  way.  In  all  my  observation,  I  never 
knew  a  man  of  go6d  understanding  a  gene- 
ral fa\T)urite;  some  singularity  in  his  beha- 
viour, some  whim  in  his  way  of  life,  and 
what  would  have  made  him  ridiculous 
among  the  men,  has  recommended  him  to 
the  other  sex.  I  should  be  very  sorry  to 
offend  a  people  so  fortunate  as  these  of 
whom  I  am  speaking;  but  let  anv  one  look 
over  the  old  beaux,  and  he  will  find  the 
man  of  success  was  remarkable  for  quarrel- 
ling impertinently  for  their  sakes,  for 
dressing  unlike  the  rest  of  the  world,  or 
passing  his  days  in  an  insipM  assiduity 
about  the  fair  sex  to  gain  the  figure  he 
made  amongst  them.  Add  to  this,  that  he 
must  have  the  reputation  of  being  well  with 
other  women,  to  please  any  one  woman  of 
gallantry;  for  jrou  are  to  know,  that  there  is 
a  mighty  ambition  among  the  light  part  of 
the  sex  to  gsdn  slaves  from  the  dominion  of 
others.  My  friend  Will  Honeycomb  says 
it  was  a  common  bite  with  him,  to  lav 
suspicions  that  he  was  favoured  by  a  lady  s 
enemy,  that  is,  some  rival  beauty,  to  be 


weU  with  hersel£  A  litde  roite  is  nttural 
to  a  great  beau^:  and  it  is  ord'mary  to  snap 
up  a  disagreeable  fellow  lest  another  should 
have  him.  That  impudent  toad  Barcfece 
fares  well  among  aU  toe  ladies  he  converMs 
with,  for  no  other  reason  in  the  world  hot 
that  he  has  the  skill  to  keep  them  from 
explanation  w^  one  another.  Did  they 
know  there  is  not  one  who  likes  him  in  her 
heart,  each  would  declare  her  scorn  of  him 
the  next  m<nnent;  but  he  is  well  received 
by  them*  because  it  is  the  fashioo,  and  o]!* 
position  to  each  other  brings  them  insemi^ 
blv  into  an  iniiUition  of  each  other.  What 
adds  to  him  the  greatest  grace  is,  tiiat  die 
pleasant  thief,  as  they  call  him,  is  the  moil 
inconstant  creature  living,  has  a  wondeifiil 
deal  of  wit  and  humour,  and  never  wants 
something  to  say;  besides  all  which,  he  has 
a  most  spiteful  dangerous  tcmgue  if  you 
should  provoke  him. 

To  make  a  woman's  man,  he  most  not  be 
a\nan  of  sense,  or  a  fool;  the  business  b 
to  entertain,  and  it  is  mucli  better  to  have 
a  faculty  ci  arguing,  than  a  capacity  of 
judging  right  But  the  pleasantest  of  aU 
the  women's  equipage  are  ^our  regular 
viatants;  these  are  volunteers  in  their  ser- 
vice without  hopes  of  pay  or  preferment 
It  is  enough  that  they  can  lead  out  fron  a 
public  place,  that  they  are  admitted  on  a 
public  day,  and  can  be  allowed  to  pas 
away  part  of  that  heavy  load,  their  time, 
in  the  company  of  the  fair.  But  commend 
me  above  all  others  to  those  who  are 
known  for  your  ruiners  of  ladies;  these  are 
the  chdcest  spirits  which  our  age  piOi- 
duces.  We  have  several  ci  these  irresuti* 
ble  gentlemen  amoneus  when  ^e  company 
is  in  town.  These  fellows  are  accomphshed 
with  the  knowledge  of  the  ordinary  occur- 
rences about  court  and  town,  have  that  sort 
of  good-breeding  which  is  exdusive  of  al 
morality^  and  consists  only  in  being  publicly 
decent,  privately  dissolute. 

It  is  wonderful  how  far  a  fond  opfaiion  of 
herself  can  carry  a  woman,  to  make  her 
have  the  least  regard  to  a  professed  known 
woman's  man;  but  as  scarce  one  of  all  wo- 
men who  are  in  the  tour  of  gallantries  ever 
hears  any  thing  of  what  is  the  common  sense 
of  sdber  minds,  but  are  entertained  with 
a  continual  round  of  flatteries,  they  camict 
be  mistresses  of  themselves  enough  to 
make  areuments  for  their  own  conduct 
from  the  behaviour  of  these  men  to  others^ 
It  is  so  far  otherwise,  that  a  general  fame 
for  falsehood  in  this  kind,  is  a  recommen- 
dation; and  the  coxcomb,  loaded  with  fa- 
vours of  manv  others,  is  received  like  a 
victor  that  disddns  his  trophies,  to  be  a 
victim  to  the  present  charmer. 

If  you  see  a  man  more  foil  of  ^stnre  than 
ordinary  in  a  public  assembly,  if  loud  upon 
no  occasion,  if  negligent  of  the  company 
around  him,  and  yet  laying  wait  for  destroy 
ing  by  that  negligence,  you  may  take  it  for 
granted  that  he  has  ruined  many  a  fair 
one.    The  woman's  man  expresses  himsi^ 
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wMly"  in  that  wetifHi^hkh  ^^.ca^  strut* 
tii^  An  elevated  chest,  a  pinched  hat,  a 
tnenoTBble  stc^  and  a  sly  surveying  eye, 
aretiie  marks  olkim.  Now  and  then  you  see 
sficntleman  with  all  these  accomplishments; 
nti  alai,  any  one  of  them  is  enough  to  undo 
tboosaiids;  when  m  gentleman  with  snch 
poffectkHB  adds  to  it  suitable  Icartiin^, 
tkete  shoidd  be  pabUc  wanling  of  his  resi^- 
dance  m  town,  that  we  may  remove  omt 
^vcs  and  daugiiters.  It  happens  some^ 
tiDle»that  tach  a£ne  man  haaread  all  the 
■Nscdlanj  poems,  a  few  of  our  comedie^ 
and  has  uie  translation  of  Ovid's  Ebistles 
by  heart  <  Oh  if  it  were  pos^le  that  such 
a  one  cmild  be  as  true  as  he  is  charming^ 
Bat  that  is  too  much,  the  women  will  share 
SBbch  a  dear  fidse  man;  a  little  gallantry  to 
hear  hhn  talk  one  would  indulge  one^s  self 
Bki  let  him  reckon  the  sticks  m  one's  fan, 
aay  semethingef  the  Cupids  in  it;  dnd  then 
caU  one  so  many  soft  names  which  a  man 
of  Ins  leamii^  has  at  his  fineers'-ends. 
There  sore  iaaome  excuse  fer frsilty;  when 
attacJBed  bv  spdi  a  force  against  a  #eaik 
wonMttw'  Sddi  is  the  soliloquy  of  maiiy  a 
lady  one  might  name,  at  the  nght.of  one 
^  those  wh6  make  it  no  biiqmi^  to  gd  on 
from  day  to  day  in  the  sin  ot  woman* 
Simnjhtrr 

k  is  certain,  that  people  are  got  into  a 
trav  of  affectadon,  with  a  manner  of  ovei^ 
looKing  the  most  sohd  virtues,  and  admiring 
Hie  most  trivial  excellences.  Th*  woman 
IB  80  ht  from  expecting  to  be  contemned 
lor  beinr  a^ery  mjudidoos  dlly  animal, 
dMt  whfle  she  can  preserve  her  features 
and  her  mien,  she  knows  she  is  still  the 
object  of  deare;  and  there  iaa  sort  <^  secret 
smlntign,  from  reading  frivoloos  bocks,  and 
keeping  as  frivolous  company,  eachnde  to 
be  amiable  in  perfection,  and  arrive  at  the 
characters  of  the  Dear  Deceiver  and  the 
Perjored  Fair.  C. 


Ha  W7.]    Thursday t  August  30,  ITll. 


-€teiifaH,'«aislB  toiam  ni  umsfmsi  a 
^mm  hmxmnmt  mprtalit  fa  anam.— 
OMd^oecapat. .    Bi»r.  Lib.  S.  Epc  U.  1^. 

IMITATED.      ^ 

—Thai  direetiBg  jK>w*r« 

Who  IbnDi  tbe  seniu  in  tbt  ntud  bokr : 
Th«t  God  of  natore,  who.  within  vm  8till« 
lMllMio«rMtfti»,Mt«aaitrai]MO«rwilL      Ptpt, 

I  AM  veiT  much  at  a  loss  to  express  by 
any  word  that  occurs  to  me  in  our  language 
that  which  is  understood  by  indolea  in  Latm,. 
The  natural  disposition  to  any  particular 
art,  science,  proTesaon,  or  trade,  is  very 
fanuNch  t»be  consdted  in  the  care  of  youth, 
oBd  stored  by  men  for  thdr  own  condwtt 
^hen  they  farm  tothems^ves  any  schttee 
of  life*  KiswonderioUyhardindeedfora 
nan  to  fodge  of  his  own  capacity  imnar- 
tiaBy.  ThatmaykMik  ^^at  to  n^c  which 
nny  ateear  Bttle  to  another,  and  I  xDAy  be 
csrrieA^  Ibi&anesstowaMb  myself  s6  far, 
as  to  attempt  thmgs  too  hi0h  te  my  takato 
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and  docomplialMhentSw  But  it  is  not,  the- 
thinks,  sq  venr  difficult  a  matter  to  make 
a  judgment  of  the  abilities  of  others,  eq>e- 
dally  of  those  who  are  in  their  hSmcf, 
My  coifefflion-place  book  Airects  me  on  this 
occasicxi  to  mention  tisR  da^^nng  of  great- 
ness in  Alexander,  wlw  being  asked  m  hif 
yondi  to  contend  for  a  priae  in  the  Olymp^ 
games,  answered  he  would,  if  he  had  kings 
to  nm  against  him.  Cassius,  who  was  one 
of  the  conspirators  against  Cssar^  gave  a$ 
great  a  proof  of  his  temper,  wheh  hi  hii 
cluldhood  he  struck  a  playlellow,  the  aon 
of  Sylla^  for  saying  his  utiier  was  mastet^ 
the  ftmnan  people.  Scipio  is  reported  to 
have  answered,  (when  some  flatterers  at 
sapper  were  asking  him  what  the  Rolnani 
would  do  for  a  general  after  his  death,) 
*  Tiike  Marius,'  Marius  was  then  a  vei^ 
bdy,  and  had  given  no  instances  of  his 
valour;  but  it  was  visible  to  Sdpio  from  the 
diamiers  of  the  youth,  that  he  had  a  soUl 
fbnhed  for  the  attennrt  and  execution  of 
groat  undertakings.  I  must  cobfess  I  have 
veiy  often' with  much  sorrow  bewailed  the 
midSbrtnne  of  the  children  of  Great  Britam; 
when  I  oonndet  the  ignorance  and  undia- 
ceiting  of  the  genemHty  of  schoolmasters^ 
The  boasted  Hberty  we  talk  of  is  but  a  mean 
reward  for  the  long  servitude,  the  many 
heart-aches  and  terronn  to  which  our  child- 
hood  is  txDOBBA  in  going  through  a  gram-* 
mnr-schoofj  Many  of  these  iStupid  tyrants 
exercise  their  cruelty  without  any  manner 
of  distincdoii  of  the  capacities  of  children, 
or  the  intention  of  parents  in  their  behalf.- 
Tiiere  are  many  excdknt  tempers  which 
are  worthy  to  be  nourished  and  cultivated 
wkh  all  |)osMle  diligence  and  care,  that 
were  never  designed  to  be  acquainted  with 
Aristode,  Tally,  o(r  Vir^l;  and  there  are  as 
stany  who  have  capacities  ^  understand- 
ing everv  word  those  great  persons  have 
writ,  ana  yet  were  not  bom  to  have  aiy 
relish  of  thd^  ^trtitings.  For  want  of  ^s 
common  and  obvious  msceming  in  those  who 
hKve  the  Care  of  youth,  ,we  have  so  man^ 
hundred  ahaccoimtable  creatures  every 
age  whipped  up  into  great  tohdlars,  that  ana 
m  ever  near  a  right  understandings  and 
will  never  arrive  at  it  These  am  the  scan- 
dal of  letters,  and  these  are  generally  the 
men  who  are  to  teach  others.  The  sense 
of  shame  and  honour  is  enongh  to  keep 
the  worid  itself  in  order  without  corporal 
puaishment,  aiuCh  mbre  to  train  the  n)inds 
of  unootfmpted  and  innocent  chBdren.  it 
happens,  I  doubt  not,  more  thai|  once  in  a 
vear,  that  a  lad  is  chasdsed  for  a  block- 
head, when  it  is  a  £oed  apprehension  that 
makes  hhn  hicapabie  of  knotWHig  what  his 
teacher  means.  A  brisk  imagination -vesy 
often  inay  suggest  an  error,  trhkh  a  lad 
oould not  have  fidkn  mto,  if  hehad^eon 
as  heavy  in  cooieoturiBg  aS'  hi»  roaaUft:.  in 
exphnning.  But  there  is  no  mercy  even  to* 
w«#ds  a  wrong  interpreCation  of  ius  mean- 
ing, the  snfiRenjMB  of  t^e  scholar's  body  ard 
to  vactify  the  nn&tak^  of  hii  mind. 
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I  am  ccmfidetit  that  no  boy,  who  will  not 
be  allured  to  letters  without  blows,  will 
erer  be  brought  to  any  thing  with  them. 
A  great  or  good  ijoind  must  necessarily  be 
the  worse  for  such  imfignides;  and  it  is  a 
sad  change,  to  lose  of  its  virtue  for  the  im- 
proyement  of  its  knowledge*  No  one  who 
tiaa  gone  throuffh  what  tney  call  a  gre^ 
schoS,  but  must  remember  to  have  seen 
cldldren  of  excellent  and  ingenuous  natures, 
(as  has  afterwards  appeared  in  their  man- 
hood;) I  say  no  man  nas  passed  through 
titi9  way  of  educadoo,  but  roust  have  seen 
an  ingenuous  creature  expiring  with  shamcL 
with  pale  looks,  beseeching  sorrow^  and 
silent  tears,  throw  up  its  honest  eyes,  and 
kned  on  its  trader  knees  to  an  inexorable 
blockhead,  to  be  fDrgiven  the  false  quantity 
of  a  word  in  making  a  Latin  verse.  Th^ 
child  is  punished,  and  the  next  day  he 
commits  a  like  crime,  and  so  a  third  with 
the  same  consequence.  I  would  fain  ask 
any  reasonable  man,  whether  this  lad,  in 
the  simplicity  of  his  native  innocence,  fidl 
of  shame,  and  capable  of  any  impTMioo 
from  that  grace  of  soul,  was  not  ntter  for 
any  purpose  in  this  life,  than  after  that 
roaiic  or  virtue  is  exthiguished  in  him, 
though  he  is  able  to  write  twenty  veraet  in 
an  evening? 

Seneca  sajrs,  after  his  exalted  way  of 
talking,  *As  the  immortal  gods  never  learnt 
any  virtue,  though  they,  are  endued  with 
all  that  is  good;  so  there  are  some  men 
who  have  so  natural  a  propenrity  to  what 
they  should  follow,  that  they  learn  it  al- 
most as  soon  as  they  hear  it*  Plants  and 
vegetables  are  cultivated  into  the  production 
of  nner  fruits  than  they  would  yidd  with- 
out that  care;  and  yet  we  cannot  entertain 
hopes  of  producing  a  tender  cousdous  spirit 
into  acts  of  virtue,  without  the  same  methods 
as  are  used  to  cut  timber,  or  give  new  shape 
to  a  piece  of  stone. 

It  IS  wholly  to  this  dreadful  practice  that 
we  may  attribute  a  certain  hardiness  and 
ferocHy  which  some  men,  thoui;h  liberally 
educated,  carry  about  them  m  all  theur 
behaviour.  To  be  bred  WLe  a  gentleman, 
and  punidied  like  a  malefactor,  mu^  as 
we  see  it  does,  produce  that  illiberal  sauci- 
ness  which  we  see  aometimes  in  men  of 
letters. 

The  Spartan  boy  who  sufiered  the  fox 
(which  he  had  stolen  and  hid  under  his 
coat,)  to  eat  into  his  bowels,  I  dare  say  had 
not  half  ^le  wit  or  petnlttice  whicn  we 
learn  at  great  schools  amoag  us:  but  the 
riorions  sense  of  honour,  or  rather  fear  of 
ibame,  which  he  demonstrated  in  that  ac- 
tion, was  wofth  all  the  lean^  in  the  world 
withoiitit 

It  is,  methinks,  a  veiy  melancholy  con- 
MerMtkifi,  that  a  fittle  nefl^igeDce  can  sp^ 
ytbttt  groat  industry  is  necessary  to  im- 
prove us;  the  most  excellent  natures  are 
•aon  depredated,  but  evil  tempers  are  long 
before  they  are  exalted  into  good  habits. 
To  help  thia  by  punishment^  is  the  same 


thing  as  killing  a  man  to  eve  hhn  of  «  dia* 
temper;  when  he  comes  to  suffer  duiMh 
ment  in  that  one  circumstance,  he  is  bnag^ 
below  the  existence  of  a  rational  creatare» 
and  is  m  the  state  of  a  brute  that  moves 
onlyby  the  admonition  of  stripes*  BntsiMie 
diis  custom  of  educating  youth  by  the  lash 
is  suffered  by  the  sentry  of  Great  Britain9 
I  would  prevaO  oi^  that  honest  heavy  lads 
may  be  aismissed  from  slavery  soooer  tiuyi 
they  are  at  present,  and  not  whipped  on  ta 
their  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  vear,  whether 
they  expect  aflV  progress  from  them  or 
not  Let  the  child's  capacity  be  forthwitii 
examined,  and  he  sent  to  some  mechanic 
way  (tf  life,  without  respect  to  his  birth,  if 
nature  deagned  him  for  nothing  higherrkt 
him  go  before  he  has  imiooendy  suffered, 
and  18  dd>ased  into  a  derelictaon  cf  mind 
for  being  what  it  is  no  gnilt  to  be,  a  plain 
man.  I  would  not  here  be  supposed  t0 
have  said,  that  our  learned  men  of  other 
robe,  who  have  been  whipped  at  sdiooi, 
are  not  still  men  of  noble  ml  Uberal  minds; 
but  I  am  sure  they  had  been  much  more 
so  than  they  are,  had  they  never  saierei 
that  infamy. 

But  tiioogh  there  is  so  little  care,  as  I 
have  observed,  taken,  or  observation  n«de 
of  the  natural  strain  of  men,  it  is  no  small 
comfort  to  me,  as  a  Spectator,  that  there  is 
any  right  value  set  upon  the  bona  htthkt 
of  other  animalst  as  appears  by  the  follow- 
ing advartisement  handed  about  tiie  oeonty 
of  Liacoln,  and  subscribed  by  £nosThoma% 
a  person  whom  I  have  Jiot  the  honour  ta 
know,  but  suppose  to  be  profoundly  leaised 
in  horseflesh: 

<  A  chesnut  horse  called  Cesar,  bred  by 
James  Darcy,  esquire,  at  Sedbury,  near 
Richmond,  in  the  county  of  Yodk;  his  grand- 
dam  waa  his  old  royal  mare,  and  got  bf 
Blundeibuss,  which  was  got  by  Hemdy- 
Turk,  and  he  got  by  Mr.  Courant's  Arabian^ 
which  got  Mr.  Minshul's  JcwVTrump. 
Mr.  Cssar  sold  him  to  a  nobleman  (cominr 
five  years  old,  when  he  had  but  one  sweat,) 
for  three  hundred  guineas.  Aguineaaleaip 
and  trial,  and  a  shillhtr  the  man. 

T.  «EKOS  THOMAS.* 


Ka  158.]    Friday,  AuguH  31,  171L 


^NMlMBeMVftBnM6W0BikiU.abf«M^xHi.flL 

Wft  kBow  Umw  tldi^i  to  to  Men  triflM. 

Out  of  a  firm  regard  to  impartiality,  1 
print  these  letters,  let  them  make  for  me 
or  not 

*Mr.  Spectator,^— I  have  observed 
through  the  whole  course  of  yoor  thap- 
sodies  (as  you  once  very  Well  called  them,) 
you  are  very  industrious  to  overdirow  all 
that  many  of  your  superiors,  iHio  have 
gone  before  you,  have  made  their  rule  of 
writing.  I  am  now  between  fifty  and  sixtyv 
and  had  the  honour  to  be  wdl  with  the  first 
men  of  taste  and  gallantry  in  the  joyuua 
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T^gn  of  Charles  tbe  Second.  We  then  had, 
I  humbly  presume,  as  good  understandings 
amongus  as  any  now  can  pretend  ta  As 
Ibr  yourself,  Mr.  Spectator,  you  seem  with 
the  utmost  arrogance  to  undermine  the 
"rery  ftmdamentalB  upon  which  we  con- 
ducted ourselves.  It  is  monstrous  to  set  up 
for  a  man  of  wit,  and  jet  deny  that  honour 
in  a  woman  is  an^  thmg  else  but  peevish*- 
nc»j  that  inclination  is  *TM)t**  the  best  rule 
of  lite,  or  virtue  and  vice  any  thing,  else  but 
health  and  disease.  We  had  no  more  to  do 
tet  to  put  a  lady  m  a  good  humour,  and  all 
we  could  wish  fdlowed  of  course.  Then, 
«lgain,  your  .Tullv,  and  your  discourses  <^ 
another  hfe,  are  the  very  bane  of  mirdi  and 
^ood-humour.  Pr'ythee  do  not  value  thy- 
self on  thy  reason  at  that  exorbitant  rate, 
and  the  mgnity  of  human  nature;  take  my 
word  for  it,  a  setdne-dog  has  as  good  rea- 
son as  anv  man  in  England.  Had  you  (as 
by  your  mumals  one  would  think  you  do,  J 
■setup  for  bdng  in  vogue  in  town,  you  shoula 
have  fiUen  in  with  the  bent  of  passion  and 
appetite;  your  songs  had  then  been  in  every 
pretty  moudi  in  England,  and  your  little 
dtstichs  had  been  the  maxims  of  the  fair 
and  the  witty  to  walk  by:  but,  alas^  sir, 
what  can  you  hope  for,  from  entertaining 
people  wim  what  must  needs  make  them 
nke  themselves  worse  than  they  did  before 
they  read  you?  Had  you  made  it  your 
busmess  to  describe  Corinna  charming, 
though  inconstant,  to  find  something  in  hu- 
man nature  itself  to  make  Zoilus  excuse 
himsdf  for  being  fond  of  her;  uid  to  make 
every  man  in  good  commerce  with  his  own 
refiecdcns,  you  had  done  something  worthy 
oar  applause;  but  indeed,  ^r,  we  shall  not 
commend  you  for  disapprovmg  us.  I  have 
a  gMt  deal  more  to  say  to  you,  but  I  shall 
sum  It  all  up  in  this  one  remai^.  In  short, 
sir,  you  do  not  write  like  a  gentleman.  I 
am,  sir,  your  most  humble  servant' 

*  Me.  8pBCTAT0R,-^The  other  day  we 
were  several  of  us  at  a  tea-table,  and  ac- 
csrdii^  to  custom  and  your  own  advice  had 
the  Spectator  read  among  us.  It  was  that 
paper  whereiB  you  are  pleased  to  treat  with 
great  freedom  that  character  wluch  you 
caE  a  wsnaa's  man.  We  gave  up  all  the 
kinds  you  have  mentioned  except  those 
who^  you  say,  are  our  constant  visitants.  I 
was  upon  the  occasion  commisrioned  by  the 
outopanr  to  write  to  you  and  tell  you.  ''that 
we  smdi  not  part  with  the  men  we  have  at 
present,  until  the  men  of  sense  think  fit  to 
rdaeve  them,  and  g^ve  us  their  company  in 
their  stead. "  You  cannot  imagme  but  that 
we  love  to  hear  reason  and  good  sense  bet- 
ter than  the^ribaldry  we  are  at  present  en- 
tertained with;  but  we  must  have  company, 
sod  among  us  very  inconsiderable  Is  better 
than  noae  at  alL  We  are  made  for  the 
cements  of  society,  and  came  into  the  world 
aocneate  reladons  amongst  mankind;  and 
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solitude  is  an  uniiatural  bebg  tons.  If  the 
men  of  good  imderstanding  would  forget  a 
little  of  their  severity,  th^  would  find  their 
account  m  it:  and  thdr  wisdom  would  have 
a  pleasure  in  it,  to  which  they  are  now 
strangers.  It  is  natural  among  us  when 
men  have  a  true  relish  of  our  company  and 
our  value,  to  say  every  thing  with  a  better 
g^race:  and  there  is,  without  designing  it, 
something  ornamental  In  what  men  utter 
before  women'  which  is  lost  or  neglected  in 
conversations  of  men  only.  Give  me  leave 
to  tell  von,  sir,  it  woula  do  you  no  great 
harm  it  you  yourself  came  a  little  more  into 
our  company:  it  would  certainly  cure  you 
of  a  certain  positive  and  determuung  man- 
ner in  which  you  talk  sometimes.  In  hopes 
of  your  ameAomeat,  I  am^  «r,  your  gentle 
reader.' 

•  Mr.  Spectator,— Your  professed  re- 
rard  to  the  fair  sex,  may  perhaps  make 
them  value  your  admonitions  when  they 
will  not  those  of  other  men.  I  desire  you, 
sir,  to  repeat  some  lectures  upon  subjects 
you  have  now  and  then  in  a  cursory  man- 
ner only  }ust  touched.  I  would  have  a' 
Spectator  wholly  write  upon  good-breeding: 
and  after  you  have  asserted  that  time  and 
place  are  to  be  very  much  considered  in  all 
our  actions,  it  will  be  proper  to  dwell  upon 
behaviour  at  church.  On  Sunday  last  a 
grave  and  reverend  man  preached  at  our 
church.  There  was  something  particular 
in  his  accent;  but  without  any  manner  of 
affectation.  This  particularity  a  set  of  gig- 
glers  thought  the  most  necessary  thing  to 
hp  taken  notice  of  in  his  whole  discourse, 
and  made  it  an  occanon  of  mirth  during 
the  whole  time  of  sermoa  You  should  see 
one  of  them  ready  to  burst  behind  a  fan, 
another  pointing  to  a  companion  in  another 
seatf  ana  a  thira  with  an  arch  compoKure, 
as  if  she  would  if  possible  stifle  her  laugh- 
ter. There  were  many  gentlemen  whb 
looked  at  them  steadfastly,  but  this  they 
took  for  ogling  and  admiring  them.  There 
was  one  oif  the  merry  ones  in  particular, 
that  found  out  but  just  then  that  she  had 
but  five  finders,  for  she  fell  a  reckoning  the 
pretty  meces  of  ivory  over  and  over  again, 
to  finid  nerself  emplo3anent  and  not  laugh 
out  Would  it  not  be  expedient,  Mr.  Spec- 
tator, that  the  church-warden  should  ndd 
up  his  wand  on  these  occasions,  and  keep 
the  decency  of  the  place,  as  a  magistrate 
does  the  peace  in  a  tumult  elsewhere?' 

*Mr»  Spectator, — I  am  a  woman's 
man,  and  read  with  a  very  fine  lady  your 
paper,  wherein  you  fall  upon  us  whom  you 
envy:  what  do  you  think  1  did?  You  must 
know  she  was  dressing,  and  I  read  the 
Spectator  to  her,  and  she  laughed  at  the 
places  where  she  thought  I  was  touched;  I 
threw  away  your  moral,  and  taking;  up  her 
girdle,  cried  out, 

•  Oive  me  Imt  what  tliii  riband  boand. 
Take  all  Uw  rest  Um  flun  goea  roand.'* 
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^6lie  smiiacl*  8tr,  and  said  you  were  a 
pedant;  so  say  of  me-whatyoy  please,  resti 
Seneca,  and  quote  him  against  me  if  you 
think  fit.  I  am,  sir,  your  humble  ser^ 
vnnt*  T. 


Na  159.]  Saturday,  Scfitcmbcr  1,  1711. 

— . — Omnem,  qu«  nunc  obducta  tuenti 
Mortalet  hebetkt  visiiii  tibi,  ec  humida  ^irenni 
GaHgat,  anbem  cripiam.^—^  Fkrg.  JBm.  ih  OM. 
Tbe  eloiki,  whieh,  interoapthif  tbedear  Uf  ht, 
Bnun  o^er  thgr  eye*,  and  bloats  thy  mortaX  aigbc, 

Wbxk  I  was  at  Grand  Cairo,  I  picked 
v[p  several  oriental  manuacripts  which  I 
hareatlUbyme.  Among  others,  I  met  with 
one  entMed,  The  Viaiona  of  Mirza,  which 
I  have  read  over  with  great  pleasure.  I 
in^nd  to  pve  it  tathe  public  when  I  have 
nootbier  entertainment  for  them;  and  shall 
begin  with  the  first  vision,  which  I  bgave 
translated  word  for  word  as  follows: 

*  On  the  fifth  day  of  the  moon,  which, 
according  to  the  custom  of  my  forefathers, 
I  always  keep  holv,  after  havip^  washed 
myadf,  and  offered  up  my  mormng  devo- 
tions, I  ascended  the  nigh  hills  of  Bagdat, 
in  order  to  pass  the  rest  of  the  day  in  medi- 
tattoo  and  prayer.  As  I  was  here  ^ring 
myself  on  the  tops  of  the  mount^s,  I  feU 
iatto  a  profound  contemplation  on  the  vanity 
af  human  life;  and  passmg  from  one  thought 
to  another,  *•  Surely,"  said  I,  **  man  is  But 
a  shadow,  and  life  a.  dream.'*  Whilst  I 
was  thus  muang,  I  cast  my  eyes  towards 
i^e  summit  of  a  rock  that  was  not  far  from 
me^  where  I  discovered  one  in  the  habit  dT 
a  shepherd,  with  a  little  mu^cal  instrument 
in  his  hand.  As  I  looked  upon  him  he  ap- 
plied it  tp  his  lips^  and  began  to  play  upon 
•  It.  The  sound  of  it  was  exceeding  sweet, 
and  wrought  into  a  variety  of  tunes  Uiat 
were  inexpresably  melodious,  and  alto- 
lyether  different  from  any  thing  I  had  ever 
heafd*  They  put  me  m  mind  of  those 
beavenly  airs  that  are  played  to  the  de- 
paited  souls  of  ^^ood  men  upon  their  first 
amval  in  Paradise,  to  wear  out  the  im- 
messioBS  of  the  last  agonies,  and  qualify 
them  for  the  pleasures  of  that  happy  place. 
My  heart  melted  away  in  secret  raptures. 

'I  had  otten  been  told  that  the  rock  be- 
fore me  was  the  haunt  of  a  Genius;  and  tha^ 
•everal  had  been  entertained  with  music 
who  had  passed  bv  it,  but  never  heard  that 
the  mudcian  had  oefore  made  himself  visi- 
ble. When  he  had  raised  my  thoughts  by 
those  transporting  airs  which  he  played,  to 
taste  the  pleasures  of  his  conversation,  as  I 
look/ed  upon  him  like  one  astonished,  he 
beckoned  to  me,  and  by  the  waving  of  his 
hand  directed  me  to  approach  the  place 
where  he  sat  I  drew  near  with  that  reve- 
Tettce  which  is  due  to  a  superior  nature; 
and  as  my  heart  was  entire^  subdued  bv 
captivating  strains  I  haa  heard,  I  fell 


and  afpMrility  that  fmrnUaiised  himtQ  my. 
imagination,  and  at  once  dispelled  all  tro 
fears  and  apprehensions  with  which  I  ap- 
proached him.  He  lifted  me  from  the. 
groun4>  and  taking  me  bv  the  hand» 
"  Mirxa,"  smd  he,  «*  I  have  heard  thee  in 
thy  soliloquies;  follow  me.'* 

*  He  then  led  me  to  the  highest  pinnacles 
of  the  rock,  and  placing  me  on  the  top  (^  it. 
"  Cast  thy  eyes  eastward,"  stud  he,  "  and 
teU  me  what  thou  seest "— "  I  see,"  said  L 
"  a  huge  valley,  and  a  prodigious  tide  of 
water  rolling  through  iv*— "The  valley 
that  thou  seest,"  said  he,  «'is  the  Vale  of 
Misery,  and  the  tide  of  water  that  thou 
seesL  IS  part  of  the  great  tide  of  eternity.** 
"What  is  the  reason," said  I,  "that  the 
tide  I  see  rises  out  of  a. thick  mjst  at  one 
end»  and  again  loses  itsdf  in  a  thick  mist  at 
the  other?*'—"  What  thou  ^eest,"  said  he* 
"  is  tliat  portion  of  eternity  which  is  called 
tim^  measured  out  by  the  sun,  and  reach- 
ing nom  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  its 
consummation. 'W*]£uunine  now,"  said 
he,  "  this  sea  that  is  bounded  with  darkness 
at  both  ends,  and  tell  me  what  thou  disco- 
verest  in  it"r— "I  see  a  bridge,"  said  I, 
"standinginthemidstofthetide.7— "The 
bridge  thou  si^est,"  s^d  he,  "is  human 
life,  consider  it  attentively."  Upon  a  more 
leisurely  survey  of  it,  I  found  that  it  con«- 
sisted  of  three-score  and  ten  enti^  archer 
with  dieveral  broken  arches,  which  adde4 
to  those  that  were  entire,  made  up  the 
number  about  an  hundred.  As  I  was  count- 
ing the  arches,  the  genius  told  me  that  this 
bridge  consisted  at  first  of  a  thousand  arches: 
but  tnat  a  great  flood  swept  away  the  resti^ 
and  left  the  bridge  in  the  ruinous  condition 
I  now  beheld  it  "  But  tell  me  farther,* 
said  he,  "  what  thou  discoverest  on  it^ — 
*  I  see  multitudes  of  people  pasang  crr^r 
i^"  said  I,  "  and  a  black  cloud  hanging  oq 
each  end  of  it."  As  I  looked  more  atten- 
tively, I  saw  several  of  the  passengers 
dropping  throueh  the  bridge  into  the  great 
tide  that  flowed  underneath  it;  uid  npoii 
farther  examination,  perceived  there  wave 
innumerable  trap-doors  that  lay  conoealed 
hi  the  bridge,  which  the  passengers  wq 
sooner  trod  upon,  but  they  fell  ttirongli 
them  into  the  ode,  and  immedlalely  diaafH 
peared.  These  hidden  pk-ftdls  wjere  aet 
very  thick  at  ^e  entrance  of  tbe  brklaey  an 
t^at  throngs  of  people  no  sooner  mloe 
through  the  cloud,  but  many  of  them  icB 
into  tnem.  They  grew  thinner  towards 
the  tniddle,  but  multiplied  and  lav  closer 
together  towards  the  end  of  the  arches  tlMit 
were  entire. 

''Hiere  were  hkleed  some  persons,  bat 
their  number  was  very  smalU  that  contteued 
a  kind  of  hobbling  march  on  the  broken 
arches,  but  feU  throu^  one  after  anathesw 
being  quite  tired  an4  «peai  with  so  long  as. 
walk, 
the  captivating  strains  I  ha^  heard,  I  fell  I     'I  passed  some  thftem  the conteiapbUM^ 
down  at  his  feet  and  wept    The  genius  I  of  this  wonderful  Structure,  and  iht  grnisfS^ 
smiled  upon  Me  with  a  look  of  compassion  I  variety  of  objects  whidi  it  pfesa4>ed,    Mj^ 
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heATt  wii9ifill«d  i«th,it4^p  incji^jclioly  jto 
see  several  droppinjs  unexpectedly  in  the 
midst  of  mirth  and  joUity»  and  catching  at 
every  4iing  that  Jtood  by  them  to  sJ^ve 
theanselves.  Some  were  looking  up  towards 
the  heavens  in  a  Uioughtfiil  posture,  and  in 
^e  midst  of  a  ^culation  stumbled  and  fell 
out  ci  »ght  Multitudes  were  very  busy  in 
the  pursuit  of  bubbles  that  elitterea  in  their 
^es  and  danced  before  them;  but  often 
when  they  thought  themselves  ^^ithin  the 
reach  of  them,  their  footing  failed  and  down 
they  aun]^  In  this  confusion  of  objectsL  I 
cbaerved  some  wi^  scimitars  in  their  handst 
aikd  others  with  udnals^  who  ran  ta  and  fro 
upon  the  bridge*  thrus^ng  se^yer^  persons 
en  trap-doors  which  dia  not  seem  to  lie 
in  their  way,  and  which  they  might  have. 
escaped  haa  they  not  h^en  thus  f^edupcm 
them. 

*  The  genius  seeing  me  indul^  myself  on 
this  melancholy  prospect,  tola  me  I  had 
dwelt  long  enough  upon  it.  **  Take  thine 
eyes  df  the  bridge,  *^sadd  he,  *'  and  tell  me 
if  thou  yet  ^eest  any  thin^  thou  dost  npt 
Gompreheod. "  Upon  looking  up,  *'  What 
mean,"  said'  I,  <*  those  graat  flights  of  birds 
that  are  perpetually  hovering  about  the 
faridffe,  and  settling  upon  it  from  time  to 
tsnef  I  see  vultures,  harpies,  ravens,  cor* 
morants,  and  among  many  other  feathered 
creatures  several  little  winged  boys,  that 
perch  in  great  numbers  upon  the  middle 
arches.*'— •*  These,*' said  the  genhis,  "are 
Envy,  Avarice,  9apefstition,Despair,Love, 
with  the  like  cares  and  passions  that  infest 
KnmaD  life." 

*i  here  fetched  a  deep  ^.  "Alas," 
aasd  ly  ^*man  was  made m  vain!  how  is  he 
l^ven  away  to  misery  and  mortaUtvi  tor- 
tnved  m  mc^  and  swallowed  up  In  death!" 
The  genius  beang  moved  with  coropasnon 
towaiQB  me,  bid  me  qidt  so  uncomfortable 
a  prospect  "Loc*  no  more,"  said  he, 
"on  man  in  the  first  stage  of  his  existence, 
in  his  setthig  tint  for  etcniity;  but  cast  thme 
eye  op  that  thick  mist  into  which  the  tide 
lifarB  the  several  generations  of  mortals 
that  fisll  into  it."  Idirected  my  sieht  as  I 
was  ordered,  and  (whether  or  no  the  good 
fains  strengthened  it  with  any  supema- 
tarel  force,  or  dissipated  part  of  the  mist 
that  vrtis  before  too  thick  for  the  eye  to 
penetrate,)  I  saw  the  valley  opening  at  the 
Isfftker  end,  and  spreadh^  torth  into  an 
imm«;nse  ocean,  that  had  a  huge  rock  of 
adamant  running  through  the  midst  of  it, 
atid  £vlding  it  into  two  equal  parts.  The 
clouds  sdn  rested  on  one  half  ofit,  insomuch 
that  I  could  discover  nothing  ix»  it:  but  the 
ether  appeared  to  me  a  vast  ocean  planted 
with  innumerable  islands,  that  were  covered 
with  fruits  and  flowers,  and  interwoven  with 
a  thoBsand  fittle  shining  seas  that  ran  among 
tiieni.  I  could  see  persons  dressed  in  glo- 
rious habits  with  garlands  upon  their  heads, 
pasioig  among  the  trees,  lymg  down  bv  the 
sides  <tt  fonntams,  or  resting  on  beds  of  flow- 
ers; and  could  hear  a  ccHimed  harmopy  of 
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ana  musical  instruments  Gladness  new 
i^  jms  upon  the  discovery  of  sq  dehghtlvl  a 
scene*  I  wished  for  the  wings  of  an  eag^ 
that  I  might  fly  away  to  those  happy  seats; 
but  the  genius  tdd  me  there  was  no  passi^ 
to  them  except  through  the  gates  cs  death 
that  I  saw  opaii^g  every  moment  upon  the 
bridge.  "  The  islands,''  said  he,  "  that  lie 
so  fresh  and  green  before  thee,  and  with 
which  the  whole  iace  of  the  ocean  appeara 
spotted  a^  far  as  thou  oanst  see,  are  morst 
in  numb«x  than  the  sands  co  the  sea-ahQre;i 
there  i^e  myfiads  of  idands  behind  those 
which  thou  here  discoverest,  reaching  fat^ 
ther  than  thine  ,©ye>  or  even.,  thine  ima*.' 
ginati^n  can  ext^^d  itself.  These  are  the 
mansions  of  good  men  after  death,  who  ac- 
cording to  tlie  degree  and  kinds  <^  virtue  In 
which  th^y  excelled^  are  distributed  aiAc^' 
those  several  jslaads*  which  abound  irith 
pleasures  oi  different  kinds  and  degreesw 
suitable  to  the  pehshes  and  perfeoticjDS  of 
those  who  are  settled  in  them;  every  lalaMl 
is  a  Paradise  accommodated,  to  its  respeo- 
tive  inhabitants.  Are  not  these,  O  Mirsa, 
habitations  worth  ccsitendiiig  fdr?  Does  Ufa 
appear  miserable,  that  gives  thee  opportu* 
niiies  of  earning  such  a  reward?  Is  death 
to  be  feared,  uiat  wiU  convey  thee  to  8» 
happy  an  existence?  Think  not  man  was 
made  m  vain  who  has  such  an  eternity  r^ 
served  for  him. "  }  gazed  with  inexpresm'* 
bit  pleasure  on,  these  happy  islai^s.  Ak 
length,  said  I,  "  Show  me  now^  I  beseech 
thee^  the  secrets  that-  lie  hid  under  tfaosa* 
dark  clouds  which  cover  the  ocean  on  the 
other  side  of  the  rock  of  adam^t"  The 
genius  making  me  up  answer,  I  tumad.ne 
about  to  addness  nfyself  to  him  a  seeoaA' 
tune,  but  fmmd  that  he  had  left  me;  I  <tea 
turned  agam  to-the  vision  whkh  I  had  been 
BO  kfig  contemplating:  but,  instead^f  the 
rolhng  tide,  the  arched  bridge^  and  tile 
happy  islanffis*  I  saw  nothing  but  the  longw 
hoUDw  valley  of  Bagdat,  with  oxen^  shaep^^ 
and  camels,  grti^ng  upon  the  sides  ofit  ' 
7%f  end  ofthi  Firt  Vmxm  ofMrxtu 


Na  16«.]    Mmdat/,  Sefitembtr  3,  iriL 


i/w  vieai  divinior,  otqoe  ot 

Magna  aonaUirum.  det  Qoi|ini8  hi^us  bonorem. 
J»r.  Lib.  1.  Bat.  !v.  4S. 

On  him  confer  the  Poet's  aaored  name,  -  ^ 

'  Whose  lofty  voice  declares  the  beav'nly  flame. 

There  is  no  character  more  frequently 
given  to  a  writer,  than  that  of  being  a  ga 
niu&  I  have  hesoxl  many  a  little  sonnetcet 
called  a  fine  genius.  There  is  not  an  heroic 
scribbler  in  the  nation,  that  has  not  his  ad' 
mirers  who  think  him  a  great  genius;  and 
as  for  your  sraatterers  in  tragedy,  thei?c  is 
scarce  a  man  among  them  who  is  not  cried 
up  by  one  or  other  for  a  prodigious  gemus. 

My  design  in  this  paper  is  to  consider 
xrhflyt  is  properly  a  g??eat  geniusi  an4  to 
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IKroiir  some  thoughts  togetficr  on  to  ttn- 
tomm«m  a  subject 

Amonj;  great  geniuses  those  few  draw 
the  admiraUon  of  all  the  worid  upon  then, 
and  stand  up  as  the  prodigies  of  mankind, 
who  bj  the  mere  strength  of  natural  parts, 
and  without  any  assistance  of  art  or  team- 
ing, have  produced  works  that  were  the 
Might  of  their  own  times,  and  the  wonder 
of  potteritf.  There  appears  something 
■ably  wild  and  extravagant  hi  these  great 
natural  geniuses  that  is  infinitely  more 
beautiful  than  all  the  turn  and  polishing 
ol  what  the  French  call  a  bel  <StfmL  by 
which  they  would  express  a  genius  refined 
by  conversation,  reflecthm,  and  the  reading 
or  the  most  polite  authors.  The  greatest 
gemns  which  runs  through  the  arts  and  sci- 
ences, takes  a  kind  of  tincture  from  them, 
and  Balls  unavoidably  into  imitation. 

Many  of  these  great  natural  goduses  that 
were  never  disciplined  and  broken  by  rules 
of  art,  are  to  be  found  among  the  andents, 
m^A  in  particular  among  those  of  the  more 
eastern  parts  of  the  woirld  Homer  has  in- 
munerable  flights  that  Virgil  was  not  able 
to  reach,  and  In  the  Old  Testament  we  find 
several  passages  more  elevated  and  sublime 
than  any  in  Homer.  At  the  same  time  that 
we  sHow  a  greater  and  more  daring  genius 
to  the  ancients,  we  must  own  that  the 
greatest  of  them  very  much  failed  in,  or, 
if  you  wiH,  that  they  were  much  above  the 
nkety  and  correctness  of  the  modems.  In 
thehr  nmilitudes  and  allusions,  provided 
tiMre  waa  a  likeness,  they  did  not  much 
trouble  themselves  about  the  decency  of 
the  comparison:  thus  Salomon  roseim^es 
the  nose  of  his  bdoved  to  the  tower  of  Le- 
which  looketh  towards  Damascus; 


m  the  confaig  of  a  thief  m  the  night,  is  a 
ahnilitude  of  the  same  kind  in  the  New 
Testament  It  would  be  endless  to  make 
callections  of  this  nature;  Homer  ilhislhttes 
one  of  his  heroes  encompassed  with  the 
enemy,  by  an  ass  m  a  field  of  com  that  has 
hb  sides  belaboured  by  all  the  boys  of  the 
vilUwe  without  sUrring  a  foot  for  it;  and 
another  of  them  tosung  to  and  fro  in  his 
bed  and  burning  with  resentment,  to  a  piece 
of  flesh  broiled  on  the  coals.  This  particu- 
lar failure  in  the  ancients,  opens  a  large 
field  of  raillery  to  the  little  wits,  who  can 
lanah  at  an  indecency,  but  not  relish  the 
subBme  in  these  Jbrts  of  writings.  The 
present  emperor  of  Peroa,  conformable  to 
this  eastem  way  of  thinking,  an^dst  a  great 
many  pompous  titles,  denominates  himself 
'  the  sun  ot  glory,*  and  *  the  nutmeg  of  de- 
light' In  short,  to  cut  off  all  cavilling 
aMmst  the  ancients,  and  particularly  those 
of  the  warmer  climates,  who  had  most  heat 
and  life  in  their  imagination,  we  are  to  con- 
sider that  the  rule  of  observing  what  the 
French  call  the  bierucance  in  an  allusion, 
has  been  found  oat  of  later  years,  and  hi 
the  colder  regions  of  the  woridi  where  we 
would  make  some  amends  for  our  want  of 
tece  and  spirit*  by  a  scrupuloas  nicety  and 


exactness  in  xnr  compodtions.  Our  coun- 
tryman Shakspeare  was  a  remarkable  in- 
stance of  this  first  kind  of  great  genhises. 

I  cannot  quit  this  head  without  observing 
that  Pindar  was  a  great  genius  of  the  first 
class,  who  was  hurried  on  by  a  natural  fire 
and  impetuosity  to  vast  conceptions  of 
things  and  noble  sallies  of  imagination.  At, 
the  same  time,  can  any  tiiine  be  more  ridl^ 
culous  than  for  men  of  a  sober  and  mode- 
rate fancy  to  imitate  this  poet's  way  of 
writing  in  those  monstrous  compositions 
which  go  among  ns  under  the  name  of  ^n- 
darics?  When  1  see  people  copying  works^ 
which,  a^,  Horace  has  represented  them, 
are  singular  in  their  kind,  and  inimitaUe: 
when  I  see  men  following  irregularities  by 
rule,  and  by  the  litUe  tricks  of  art  straining 
after  the  most  unbounded  fiiehts  of  nature, 
I  cannot  but  apply  to  them  that  passage  in 
Terence: 

^IhmtU  iMBC  li  tu  poptalM 

RatkMie  oeru  fkeere,  nihilo  plu  agu, 
Qnam  ■&  dM  operam,  ot  «inn  tstiooe  iniintoi 

Emm.  Ad  1.  Sc  L 
Too  miT  n  well  pretend  to  be  Q»d  tnd  In  yoar 
■eneee  at  the  etme  tine,  «e  to  think  of  redneinf  these 
nneertein  thinge  to  eny  eerteinty  hjr  reieoa. 

In  short,  a  modem  Pindaric  writer  com- 
pared with  Pindar,  is  like  a  sister  among 
the  Camisars*  compared  with  Virgil's 
Sibyl:  there  is  the  distortion,  rrimace,  and 
outward  figure,  but  nothing  of  that  divine 
impulse  which  raises  the  mind  above  itself 
ana  makes  the  sounds  more  than  human. 

There  is  another  kind  of  great  geniuaea 
which  I  shall  i^ace  ina  second  class,  not  as 
I  think  them  inferior  to  the  first,  but  onhr 
for  distinction's  sake,  as  they  are  of  a  dif- 
ferent kind.  This  second  class  of  great 
geniuses  are  those  that  have  formed  them* 
selves  by  rules,  and  submitted  the  greatn^ess 
of  their  natural  talents  to  the  corrections 
and  restraints  of  art  Such  among  the 
Greeks  were  Plato  and  Aristotle;  amoB|; 
the  Romans  Virgil  and  Tully;  among  the 
English  Milton  and  Sir  Francis  Bacon. 


*  A  perticalar  aoeount  of  theee  people  and  the  ttranfe 
fbitane  of  their  leader,  ie  to  be  ftmnd  la  Voltalre'i  <*  flfe- 
ele  de  Lovia  XIV.**  A  few  of  tfiem  madB  their  af^etr- 
anoe  in  thia  country,  in  the  year  1707,  of  whom  Sinollet 
fivet  the  ftitlowinf  account;— 

**  Three  Camleara,  or  proteetants,  turn  the  Oereaaote^ 
havinc  ouule  their  eecape.  and  repaired  to  Landoo.  a^ 
quired  about  this  time  the  appellation  of  French  pro- 
fihete,  from  their  enthnsiaitfc  feeticulations,  eAiaiona, ' 
and  conniMone:  and  even  fbrmed  a  eect  of  their  eoB»- 
trynwa.  The  French  refligaee,  erandaliaed  at  their  h»- . 
harioar,  and  authorixed  Wf  the  bishop  of  London,  aa 
euperfor  of  the  French  confrefationt,  resolved  to  Ib- 
qatre  Into  the  mission  of  theee  pretended  prophet*, 
whoee  names  wert  EUas  Marion,  John  Cavalier,  aad 
DuraadEaae.  They  were  declared  impostors  and  coun- 
terlbits.  NWtmhstandiai;  this  decision,  which  waa 
conflrraed  by  #9  bishops,  they  continued  their  assem« 
bUes  in  BoImh  vader  ths  oooatenance  of  Wr  Biehaid 
Bolkeley  and  John  Lacy.  They  reviled  the  ministeva 
of  the  established  church :  they  denounced Judamenta 
against  the  city  of  London,  and  the  whole  mtlsh  aa- 
tioa;  and  published  their  predictiotta  cobposed  of  aain- 
teUiffiMe  Jarcon.  Then  they  were  prosecute  at  tita 
expense  of  the  French  churches,  as  disturliers  of  fba 
public  peace  and  fhlse  prophets.  They  weie  eeutenoed 
to  pay  a  line  of  twenty  marin  eaoli,  and  stand  twice  on 
a  scaflbld,  with  papers  on  their  breasts,  denoting  thair 
olftnce :  a  sentence  which  was  executed  accordingly  at 
Ckarlag^^taii  and  the  Royal>Exchaaga.** 
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ThegenhismbettithetedancBofttiitbon 
may  be  equaUy  great,  but  shows  itself  after 
a  difierent  maimer.  In  the  first  it  is  like  a 
rich  soil  in  a  happy  climate,  that  produces 
a  whole  wilderness  of  noble  plants  lising  in 
a  thousand  beautiful  laiidscu>es»  without 
any  certadn  order  or  regularity.  In  ih/t 
other  it  is  .the  same  rich  sofl  under  the 
same  happy  climate,  that  has  been  li^  out 
in  walks  anid  parterres,  and  cut  into  shape 
and  beauty  by  the  skill  of  the  gardener. 

The  great  dancer  in  these  latter  kind  of 
rauQses,  is  lest  they^  cramp  their  owfi  abili- 
ties too  much  by  imitation,  and  form  them- 
selves altoeether  upon  models,  without  giv- 
ing the  fuU  play  to  their  own  natural  p^Uts. 
An  imitation  os  the  best  authors  is  not  to 
CompareVith  a  good  original  j  and  I  believe 
we  may  observe  that  very  few  writers  make 
an  extraordinary  figure  in  the  woiid,  who 
have  not  something  in  their  way  of  think- 
ing or  expressing  themselves,  that  is  pecu- 
li£r  to  them,  and  entirely  their  own. 

It  is  odd  to  conader  wnat  great  geniuses 
are  sometimes  thrown  away  upon  trifles. 

*I  once  saw  a  shepherd,'  says  a  famous 
Italian  author,  'who  used  to  divert  him- 
arif  in  hU  solkndes  with  tosinng  up  ep;s 
and  catching  them  again  without  breakmg 
them:  m  which  he  hid  arrived  to  so  great 
a  dopree  of  perfection,  that  he  would  iLeep 
up  mur  at  a  time  for  several  minutes  to- 
nther  playing  in  the  air,  and  felling  into 
bis  hanas  oy  turns.  I  thmk,'  siiys  the  au- 
thor, •  I  never  saw  a  greater  severity  than 
in  this  man's  face;  for  by  his  wonderful 
perseverance  and  application,  he  had  con- 
tracted the  seriousness  and  gravity  of  a 
privy-counsellor;  and  I  could  not  but  re- 
flect inth  mysdf,  that  the  same  aasidui^ 
and  attention,  had  they  been  rightly  applied, 
might  have  made  him  a  greater  mathemar 
tioan  than  Archimedes.'  C. 
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fpn  dfei  ^s^tM  ftilM?  1^iNti|iM  pet  hertNUn, 
Igidt  oM  i«  SMdto«t  floefi  erateni  coroauit, , 
Tt  Iftana,  Lenae,  voeat:  peeoriaqiM  mafiatrii 
Tdods  Jiiculi  eertamina  ponit  in  uhno, 
Oorporaque  afresti  nndat  pradora  pntaestrt. 
HsM  oiifli  i«leic«  Wtam  cokien  Sabini, . 
Haac  Bemua  et  frater.   Sic  fonii  Etruria  creWt, 
fldlicet  et  rerom  focta  eat  pulcherrima  Roma. 

Firg.  O^org.  It.  5SFt, 
RiandC  in  niMie  Vomp,  on  holjr-dayt, 
To  rural  powcn  a  just  oblation  pays; 
Aad  on  tae  mem  hit  earekia  Umbo  diq^y*. 
The  beartk  ta  in  the  midst :  the  berdunen  round 
Thetbw.ithI  Are  proroke  bit  healtb  in  foMeta  erowa'd. 
Be  ealii  on  Baednia,  and  propounds  ua  prlae; 
Tha  maaa  bia  MIow-froom  at  buuMea, 
And  beads  bis  bow,  and  levels  with  bttcyM : 
Or  strtpt  Ibr  wrestlinf,  smears  bis  IMl  with  oil. 
And  wMdna  with  a  trip  his  Ibe  to  ftrft 
flwb  was  tks  life  tbe  Ihigal  Sabinea  led : 
80  KeflMB  and  his  brother  king  were  bred; 

I  th*  austssa  Etrurian  ▼irtoo  rose; 


ilrflithm  those; 


Old  Boaw  Aoto  such  a  raee  deriv'd  her  birth. 
The  seat  of  empin,  and  the  <»iiviar*4  earth. 

IPrfien. 

I  AM 

country 


glad  that  my  late  gcwig  into  the 
has  increased  the  number  of  my 


conrespoodenta,  one  of  whom  sends  me  tbt 
foUowmg  letter  t 

•Sir, — ^Though  yon  are  pleased  tore- 
tire  from  us  so  soon  into  the  city,  t  hope 
you  will  not  thmk  the  affairs  of  the  coun- 
try altogether  unworthy  of  vtmr  inspec- 
tion for  the  future.  1  had  tne  hcMiour  of 
seeing  your  short  face  at  Sir  Roger  de  Co- 
verley's,  and  have  ever  ance  tf^oug^t  your 

S;rson  and  writings  both  extraordinary^ 
ad  you  nXM  there  a  few  days  longer,  yoa 
woula  have  seen  a  country  wake,  which 
you  know  in  most  parts  ot  England  is  the 
eve-f6ast  of  the  dedication  of  our  churches. 
I  was  last  week  at  one  of  these  assemblies, 
which  was  held  in  a  neighbouring  parish; 
where  I  found  their  green  covert  with  a 
promiscuous  multitude  of  all  ages  and  both 
sexes,  who  esteem  one  another  more  or 
less  the  following  part  of  the  year,  accord- 
ing as  they  distinguish  themselves  at  this 
time.  The  whole  company  were  in  their 
hdiday  clothes,  and  divided  into  several 
parties,  all  of  them  endeavouring  to  show 
themselves  in  those  exercises  wherein  they 
excelled,  and  to  gdn  the  approbation  cf 
the  lookers-on. 

•I  found  a  ring  of  cudgel-plavers,  Who 
were  breaking  one  anothers  heaas  in  order 
to  make  some  impression  on  their  mis- 
tresses' hearts.  I  observed  a  lusty  young 
fellow,  who  had  the  misfortune  of  a  broken 
pate;  but  what  connderably  added  to  the 
anguish  of  the  wound,  was  his  overiiearing 
an  old  man,  who  shook  his  .head  and  sd£ 
'That  he  questioned  now  if  Black  Kate 
would  marry  him  these  three  years.*  I 
was  diverted  from  a  farther  observation  of 
these  combatants  by  a  fbot-ball  match, 
which  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  green; 
where  Tom  Short  behaved  himself  so 
weU,  that  most  people  seemed  to  agree,  *  it 
was  impossible  that  he  should  remain  a 
bachdor  until  the  next  wake.*  Having 
blayed  many  a  match  myself,  I  could  have, 
looked  longer  on  this  sport,  had  T  not  ob- 
served a  country  giri  who  was  posted  on 
an  eminence  at  some  distance  from  me, 
and  was  making  so  many  odd  grimaces, 
and  writhing  and  distorting  her  whole  body 
in  so  strange  a  manner,  as  made  me  very 
de^Toos  to  know  the  meaning  of  it.  Upon 
my  coming  up  to  her,  I  found  that  she  was 
overlooking  a  ring  of  wrestlers,  and  that 
her  sweetheart,  a  person  of  small  stature, 
was  contending  with  a  huge  brawny  fellow. 
Who  twiried  him  about,  and  shook  the  little 
man  so  violently,  that  by  a  secret  sympa- 
thy of  hearts  it  produced  all  those  agita- 
tions in  the  person  of  his  mistress,  who  I 
dare  say,  like  Cclia  in  Shakspeare  on  the 
same  occasion,  could  have  wished  herself 
*  invifflble  to  catch  the  strong  fellow  by  the 
leg.'*  The 'squire  of  the  parish  treats  the 
whole  company  every  year  with  a  bogs- 
head  of  ale;  and  proposes  a  beaver  hat 
as  a  recompence  to  him  who  gives  most 
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fidls.  This  Mob  n^^  sach  ft  spirit  of  Mu^ 
lation  in  the  youth  of  the  place,  that  some 
of  tjtkem  have  rendered  themselves  very 
expert  at  this  exercise;  and  I  was  often 
surprised  to  see  a  fellow's  heels  fly  up,  by 
a  tnp  which  was  given  him  so  smartly  that 
I  could  scarce  discern  it  I  found  that  the 
Old  wrestlers  seldom,  entered  the  ring  until 
some  one  was  grown  formidalde  by  having 
thrown  two  or  three  of  his  opponents:  but 
kept  themselves  as  it  were  m  a  resented 
body  to  defend  the  hat,  which  is  always 
hunig  up  by  the  person  who  gets  it  in  one 
of  the  most  conspicuous  parts  of  the  house, 
and  looked  upon  by  the  whole  family  as 
something  reooundins;  much  more  to  their 
honour  than  a  coat  otarms.  There  was  a 
fellow  who  was  so  busy  in  regulating  all 
the  ceremonies,  and  seemed  to  carry  such 
an  air  of  importance  in  his  look,  that  I 
could  not  help  Inquiring  who  he  was,  and 
was  immediately  answered,  *'^  That  he  did 
not  value  himself  upco  nothing,  for  that 
he  and  his  ancestors  had  won  so  many 
hats,  that  his  padour  looked  like  a  haber- 
dasher*s  shop."  However,  this  thirst  of 
^ory  in  them  all  was  the  reason  that  ncx 
roan  stood  'Mord  of  the  ring,"  for  abore 
three  falls  whilel  was  among  them. 

'  The  young  maids  who  were  not  lookers- 
on  at  these  exercises,  wefe  themselves  en*, 
gs^edin  some  diversions:  and  vapaa  my 
asking  a  farmer's  son  of  my  own  parish 
what  ne  was  easing  at  with  so  much  at- 
tentioi^  he  tola  me,  ''That  he  was  seeing 
Betty  Welch,"  whom  I  knew  to  be  his 
smreetheart,  «*  pitch  a  bar. " 

'  In  short,  I  found  the  men  endeavoured 
to  show  the  women  they  were  no  cowards, 
and  that  the  whole  company  strived  to  re- 
commend themselves  to  each  other  by 
making  it  appear  that  they  were  all  in  a 
perfect  state  <^  health,  ana  fit  to  undei^ 
anv  fatigues  of  bodily  labour. 

*  Your  judgment  upon  this  method  of 
love  and  gallantry,  as  it  is  at  present  pnu> 
tised  among  us  m  the  counixy,  will  very 
much  oblige,  sir,  yours,  &c' 

If  I  would  here  put  on  the  scholar  and 
politician,  I  might  mform  my  readers  how 
these  bodiily  exercises  or  games  were  for- 
meriy  encouraged  in  aU  the  common- 
wealths of  Greece:  from  whence  the 
Romans  afterwards  borrowed  their  /len- 
taihium,  which  was  composed  of  runnings 
wrestling,  leaping,  throwing,  and  boxing, 
though  the  prizes  were  generally  nothing 
bi^t  a  crown  of  cypress  or  parsley,  hats  not 
being  in  fashion  m  those  days:  that  there  is 
ah  old  statute,  which  obliges  everv  man  in 
En^and,  having  such  an  estate,  to  Keep  and 
exercise  the  long-bow:  by  which  means 
our  ancestors  excelled  all  other  nations  in 
the  use  of  that  weapon,  and  we  had  aU  the 
real  advantages,  wuhout  the  inconvenience 
of  a  standing  army:  and  that  I  once  met 
with  a  book  of  projects,  in  which  the  au- 
thor, considering'  to  %h»t  ndbte  ends  that 


tsptnt  of  emtiHttioii,  -Vhkh  so  retiiarkaUly 
Shows  itself  fmiong  our  common  people  m 
these  Wakes.  m*ght  be  ditifeoted,  pPoposea 
that  for  the  itnproV<ement  of  aH  our  handi-' 
craft  trades  there  should  be  annilal  prises 
set  up  for  sbch  persons  as  w«re  most  ex- 
client  in  their  several  arts.  B«t  lavbiit 
aside  all  these  political  conslderatioiis, 
which  bight  tctnpt  me  t»  pass  the  limits 
of  my  paplef  ,  I  confess  the  greatest  benefit 
and  convenience  that  I  can  dbsttre  in  these 
country  festivals,  is  the  bringing  young 
people  togeth^fir,  and  giving  them  an  «>- 
portunity  of  showing  theitesdves  in  the 
most  advailtageotis  light  A  country  ft^ 
low  that  throws  his  nval  upon  his  back, 
has  generally  as  good  success  with  their 
common  mistress;  as  nothhig  is  more  usual 
than  for  a  itimble-footed  wench  to  gtt  a 
husband  at  the  same  time  that  she  wkis 
a  smock.  Love  and  marria^  ai^  the 
natural  efiects  of  these  anmversary  as- 
semblies. I  must  therefore  very  much- 
approve  the  method  by  which  my  oorte- 
spondent  teHs  me  each  sex  e»Aeav(Mrs«y 
recommend  itself  to  the  other,  since  no- 
thtag  seems  more  likely  to  pronal!se  a 
healthy  offspring,  or  a  nappy  ofthabfta- 
tkm.  And  I  believ*  I  may  assure  my 
country  friend,  that  there  has  been  rtwni^ 
a  court  lady  who  would  be  contented  to  ex* 
change  her  crazy  young  husband  for  Tom 
Short,  and  several  men  of  quality  wha 
would  have  p«rtied  with  a  tended  ycflcc- 
fpUow  for  Black  Kate. 

I  am  the  more  pleased  with  haVhir  lo^ 
made  the  principal  end  and  dertgn  of  these 
meetings,  as  it  seems  to  be  more  agreeable 
to  the  intent  for  which  they  were  at  first  in- 
stituted, as  we  are  informed  bv  the  learned 
Dr.  Kcnnety*  with  whose  words  I  shaD  ctti- 
clnde  my  present  paper. 

*  These  wakes  (says  he,)  were  in  imita- 
tion of  the  ancient  m%^u^.  or  love^foaiU; 
and  were  first  estabtished  in  England  by. 
Pope  Gregory  tiie  Great,  who  m  an  EpIiK 
tie  to  Mditus  the  abbot,  gave  order  that 
they 'should  be  kept  in  sheds  or  avborita 
made  up  with  the  branches  and  boughs  of 
trees  round  the  church.' 

He  adds,  <Thatthis  bmdable  custom  of 
wakes  prev^led  for  many  a^es,  nntil  the 
nice  puritans  began  to  exclaim  agfunst  it 
as  a  remnant  of  popery;  and  by  degrees 
the  precise  humour  grew  so  popular,  that 
at  an  Exeter  assizes  the  Lord  Chief  Baron 
Walter  made  an  order  for  the  suppressSon 
of  all  wakes;  but  on  Bishop  Laud's  com- 
plaining ofjliis  innovating  humour,  the  king 
coramandevnhe  order  to  be  reversed.  *    XT 
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fitervvtur  ad  i 


auaUs  ab  hweJRo  proee«Brh.et  aibi  «o««^ 

Keep  one  eoiisi«t0nt  plan  fyom  end  to  eikd. 
Nothing  that  is  not  a  real  crime  majbes 


•  Parochial  Aathtuhiaa,  Ito.  1609,  p:  616. 114. 
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a  man  appear  so  contemptible  and  little  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world  as  mconstancy,  espe- 
cially when  it  regards  religion  or  party* 
In  either  of  these  cases,  though  a  man  per- 
haps does  but  his  duty  in  changing  his 
aae»  he  not  only  makes  himself  hated  by 
those  he  left,  but  is  seldom  heartily  esteem- 
ed by  those  he  comes  over  to. 

In  these  great  articles  of  life,  therefore, 
a  man's  conviction  ouffht  to  be  very  strong, 
and  if  possible  so  well-timed,  that  worldly 
advantages  mav  seem  to  have  no  share  in  i^ 
or  nsankind  will  be  ill-natured  enough  to 
think  he  does  not  change  sides  out  of  prin- 
ciple, but  either  out  of  levity  of  temper,  or 
jifospects  of  interest.  Converts  and  rene- 
gadoes  of  all  kinds  should  take  particular 
care  to  let  the  world  see  they  act  upon  ho- 
nourable motives;  or  whatever  approba- 
tions they  may  receive  from  themselves, 
and  apfuauses  from  those  they  converse 
"with,  they  may  be  very  well  assured  that 
they  are  the  scorn  of  all  good  men,  and  the 
public  marks  of  infamy  and  derision. 

Irresolution  on  the  schemes  of  life  which 
offer  themselves  to  our  chcnce,  and  incon- 
stancy in  pursuing  them,  are  the  greatest 
and  most  universaicauses  of  all  our  disquiet 
and  unhappiness.  When  ambition  pulls 
<3ne  way,  mterest  another,  inclination  a 
third,  and  perhaps  reason  contrary  to  all, 
a  man  is  likely  to  pass  his  time  but  ill  who 
has  so  many  different  parties  to  pleasa 
When  the  mind  hovets  among  such  a  va- 
riety of  allurements,  one  had  better  settle 
QD  a  way  of  life  that  is  not  the  very  best 
we  might  have  chosen,  than  grow  old  with- 
out determining  our  choice,  and  go  out  of 
the  world,  as  the  greatest  part  of  mankind 
do,  before  we  had  resolvea  how  to  live  in 
it.  There  is  but  one  method  of  settine  our- 
selves at  rest  in  this  par^ular,  and  that 
n  by  adhering  steadfastly  to  one  great  end 
as  the  chief  and  ultimate  aim  ct  all  our 
irarsttita.  If  we  arc  firmly  resolved  to  Uve 
up  to  the  (hctates  of  reason,  without  any 
regaixl  to  wealth,  reputation,  or  the  like 
cQDsderations,  any  more  than  as  they  fall 
in  with  our  principal  design,  we  may  go 
thion|g;h  life  with  steadiness  and  pleasure; 
but  ifwe  act  by  several  broken  views,  and 
wiU  not  only  be  virtuous,  but  wealthy, 
popular,  and  every  thing  that  has  a  value 
set  upon  it  by  the  world,  we  shall  live  and 
die  in  misery  and  repentance. 

One  would  take  more  than  ordinary  care 
to  guard  one's  self  against  this  particular 
imper£^on,  because  it  is  that  which  our 
nature  very  strongly  inclines  us  to;  for  if 
we  examine  ourselves  thoroughly,  we  shall 
find  that  we  are  the  most  changeable  be- 
ings in  the  universe.  In  respect  to  our  un- 
dentandii^  we  often  embrace  and  reject 
the  very  same  opinions;  whereas  bemgs 
above  and  beneath  .us  have  probably  no 
opinions  at  all,  or  at  least  no  wavering  and 
uncertainties  in  those  they  have.  Our  su- 
periors are  guided  by  intuition,  and  our  in- 
leriors  by  instinct  In  respect  of  our  wUls, 
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we  fall  into  crimes  and  recover  out  of  them, 
are  amiable  or  odious  in  the  eyes  of  our 
great  Judge,  and  pass  our  whole  life  in  of- 
fending and  asking  pardon.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  bein^  underneath  us  are  not 
capable  of  sinmng,  nor  those  above  us  of 
repenting.  The  one  is  out  of  the  possibili- 
ties of  duty,  and  the  other  fixed  in  an  eter- 
nal course  of  sin,  or  an  eternal  course  of 
virtue. 

There  is  scarce  a  state  of  life«  or  stage  In 
it,  which  does  not  produce  changes  and 
revolutions  in  the  mind  of  man.  Our 
schemes  of  thought  in  infancy  are  lost  in 
those  of  youth;  these  too  take  a  different 
turn  in  manhood,  until  old  age  often  leads 
us  back  into  our  former  infsmcy.  A  new 
title  or  an  unexpected  success  throws 
us  out  of  ourselves,  and  in  a  manner  de- 
stroys our  identity.  A  cloudy  day,  or  a  lit- 
tle sunshine,  has  as  great  an  innuence  on 
many  constitutions,  as  the  most  real  bless- 
ing or  misfortune.  A  dream  varies  our 
being,  and  changes  our  condition  while  it 
lasts;  and  every  passion,  not  to  mention 
health  and  sickness,  and  the  greater  idtera- 
tions  in  body  and  mind,  maJces  us  appear 
almost  different  creature  If  a  man  is  so 
distinguished  among  other  beings  by  this 
infirmity,  what  can  we  think  of  such  as 
make  themselves  remarkable  for  it  even 
among  their  own  species?  It  is  a  very 
trifling  character  to  be  one  of  the  most  va- 
riable beings  of  the  most  variable  kind, 
especially  if  we  con^der  that  he  who  is  the 
great  standard  of  perfection  has  in  him  no 
shadow  of  change,  out  *  is  the  same,  yester- 
day, to-day,  and  for  ever.' 

As  this  mutability  of  temper  and  incon- 
sistency with  ourselves  is  the  greatest 
weakness  of  human  nature,  so  it  makes  the 
person  who  is  remarkable  for  it  in  a  very 
particular  manner  more  ridiculous  than 
any  other  infirmity  whatsoever,  as  it  sets 
him  in  a  greater  variety  of  foolish  ]ight% 
and  distinguishes  him  from  himself  by  an 
opposition  of  party-coloured  characters. 
The  most  humorous  character  in  Horace 
is  founded  upon  this  unevenness  of  temper 
and  irregularity  of  conduct: 


-Sardai  habebat 


nie  TIgelliuB  hoc:Cawar,  qui  cogere  poOTet, 
Si  peterct  per  amicitiam  patrig,  atqae  suam,  non 
Auidquam  profioeret;  si  collibuiMet,  ab  ovo 
Uique  ad  mala  citaret,  lo  Baocbe,  modo  summa 
Voce,  modo  hac.  reeonat  qua  cbordis  quatuor  ima. 
Nil  cquale  homini  fuit  illi :  srpe  vefut  qui 
Currebat  ftigiens  hotttem ;  pencpe  velut  qui 
JunoDis  sacra  ferret ;  tiabebat  scpe  ducentos, 
Scpe  decern  servos:  Modo  reges  aique  tetrarchas. 
Omnia  magna  loquens;  modo,  sit  mihi  inensa 

tripes,  et 
Concba  sails  pari,  et  toga,  que  defendere  Mfus, 
Quamvis  crassa^  queat.    Decies  centena  dediss^ 
Huic  parco  paucis  contento,  quinque  diebos 
Nil  erat  ia  loculii.    Noetes  vigilabat  ad  ipsnm 
Mane :  diem  totum  stertebat.    Nil  ftiit  unquam 
Sic  impar  sibi ffor.  Lib.  1.  Sat.  UL 

Instead  of  translating  this  passage  in 
Horace,  I  shall  entertain  my  English  reader 
with  the  description  of  a  parallel  charac- 
ter, that  is  wonderfully  well  finished  by  Mr. 
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Dryden,  and  raised  upon  the  same  founda- 
tion: 

In  the  finit  rank  of  theae  did  Zimri  stand  : 

A  man  so  various,  that  he  seem'd  to  be 

Not  one,  bat  all  mankind*!  epitome. 

Stiff  in  opinion,  alwajrs  in  the  wronc ; 

Was  every  thinf  by  starts,  and  nothing  long ; 

But,  in  the  course  of  one  revolving  moon. 

Was  chemist,  fiddler,  statesman,  and  butfbon ! 

Then  all  for  women*  painting,  rhyming,  drinking. 

Besides  ten  thousand  freaks  that  dy'd  in  thinking. 

Blest  madman,  who  could  every  hour  employ, 

With  something  new  to  wish,  or  to  enjoy  !♦ 

c. 
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i  quid  efo  adjnero.  curamve  levasto 
Qur  nunc  te  coquit,  et  verrat  9ub  pectore  fiia, 
Eoquid  erit  pretii  7  En%.  apud  TulUwm. 

Say,  will  yoa  thank  me  if  I  bring  yon  rest. 
And  ease  the  torture  of  your  troubled  breast  ? 

Inquiries  after  happiness;  and  rules  for 
attaining  it,  are  not  so  necessary  and  useful 
to  mankind  as  the  arts  of  consolation,  and 
supporting  one's  self  under  affliction.  The 
utmost  we  can  hope  for  in  this  World  is 
contentment;  if  we  aim  at  any  thing  higher, 
we  shall  meet  with  nothing  but  grief  and 
disappointment  A  man  should  direct  all 
his  studies  and  endeavours  at  making  him- 
self easy  now  and  happy  hereafter. 

The  truth  of  it  is,  if  all  the  happiness  that 
is  dispersed  through  the  whole  race  of 
mankmd  in  this  world  were  drawn  toge- 
ther, and  put  into  the  possession  of  any  sm- 
gle  man,  it  would  not  make  a  very  happy 
bemg.  Though  on  the  contrary,  if  the 
miseries  of  the  whole  species  w'cre  fixed 
in  a  angle  person,  they  wcHild  make  a 
very  miserable  one. 

I  am  engaged  in  this  subject  by  the  fol- 
lowing letter,  which,  though  subscribed  by 
a  fictitious  name,  I  have  reason  to  believe 
is  not  imaginary. 

*Mr.  Spectator, — ^I  am  one  of  your 
disciples,  and  endeavour  to  live  up  to  your 
rules,  which  I  hope  will  incline  you  to  pity 
my  condition.  I  shall  open  it  to  you  m  a 
very  few  words.  About  three  years  since, 
a  gentleman,  whom,  I  am  sure,  you  your- 
self would  have  approved,  made  his  ad- 
dresses to  me.  He  nad  every  thing  to  re- 
commend him  but  an  estate,  so  that  my 
friends,  who  all  of  them  applauded  his 

gsrson,  would  not  for  the  sake  of  both  of  us 
vour  his  paasion.  For  my  own  part,  I 
resigned  myself  up  entirely  to  the  direction 
of  those  who  knew  the  world  much  better 
than  myself,  but  still  lived  in  hopes  that 
some  juncture  or  other  would  make  me 
happy  in  the  man,  whom,  in  my  heart,  I 
prefered  to  all  the  world ;  being  determined 
if  I  could  not  have  him,  to  haye  nobody 
else.  About  three  months  ago  I  received  a 
letter  from  him,  acquainting  me,  that  by 
ihe  death  of  an  unde  he  had  a  ccm^derable 


♦  "  Atealom  and  Ahithophel."  It  is  perhapi  nnneoea- 
aary  to  obMsnre,  that  the  character  of  ZImrl  is  that  of 
<3^nBVittietB,  duk*  of  BofJiingham.  aatbor  of  the 


estate  left  him,  which  he  said  was  welcome 
to  him  upon  no  other  account,  but  as  he 
hoped  it  would  remove  all  difficulties  that 
lay  in  the  way  to  our  mutual  happiness. 
You  may  well  suppose,  sir,  with  how  much 
joy  I  received  this  letter,  which  was  fbllow- 
ea  by  several  others  filled  with  those  ex- 
pressions of  love  and  joy,  which  I  verily 
believe  nobody  felt  more  sincerely,  nor 
knew  better  how  to  describe,  than  the  gen- 
tleman I  am  speaking  of.  But,  sir,  how 
shall  I  be  able  to  tell  it  you!  By  the  last 
Week's  post  I  received  a  letter  from  an  In- 
timate friend  of  this  unhappy  gentleman, 
acquainting  me,  that  as  he  had  just  settled  his 
affairs,  and  wjui  preparing  for  his  journey, 
he  fell  sick  of  a  fever  and  died.  It  is  im- 
possible to  express  to  you  the  distress  I  am 
in  upon  this  occasion.  I  can  only  have 
recourse  to  my  devotions:  and  to  the 
reading  of  gooa  books  for  my  consolation; 
and  as  I  always  take  a  particular  delight 
in  those  frequent  advices  and  admonitions 
which  you  ^ve  the  public,  it  would  be  a 
very  great  piece  of  cnarity  in  you  to  lend 
me  your  assistance  in  this  conjuncture.  If 
after  the  reading  of  this  letter  you  find 
yourself  in  a  humour,  rather  to  rally  and 
ridicule,  than  to  comfort  me,  I  desire  yoa 
would  throw  it  into  the  fire,  and  think  no 
more  cf  it;  but  if  yen  arc  touched  with  my 
misfortune,  which  is  greater  than  I  know 
how  to  bear,  your  counsels  may  very  much 
support,  and  will  infinitely  oblige,  the  af- 
flicted LEONORA.* 

A  disappointment  in  love  is  more  hard  to 
get  over  than  any  other:  the  passion  itself 
so  softens  and  subdues  the  heart,  that  it 
disables  it  from  struggling  or  bearing  up 
against  the  woes  and  distresses  which  be&ll 
it  The  mind  meets  with  other  misfor- 
tunes in  her  whole  strength;  she  stand» 
collected  within  herself,  smd  sustains  the 
shock  with  all  the  force  which  is  natural  to 
her;  but  a  heart  in  love  has  its  foundation 
sapped,  and  immediately  anks  under  the 
weight  of  accidents  that  are  disagreeable 
to  its  favourite  passion. 

In  afflictions  men  eenerally  draw  tbttr 
consolations  out  of  books  of  morality,  which 
indeed  are  of  great  use  to  fortify  and 
strengthen  the  mind  against  the  impres- 
sions of  sorrow.  Monsieur  St  Evremont, 
who  does  not  approve  of  this  method,  re- 
commends authors  who  are  Apt  to  stir  up 
mirth  in  the  mind  of  readers,  and  fancies. 
Don  Quixote  can  give  more  relief  to  a 
heavy  h^art  than  Plutarch  or  Seneca,  as  it 
is  much  easier  to  divert  grief  than  to  con- 
quer it  This  doubtless  may  have  its  efiFects 
on  some  tempers.  I  should  rather  have 
recourse  to  authors  of  a  quite  contnuy  kind, 
that  give  us  instances  of  calamities  and 
misfortunes,  and  show  human  nature  in  its 
greatest  distresses. 

If  the  afflictions  we  groan  under  be  very 
heavy,  we  shall  find  some  conscdation  in  tbe 
society  of  as  great  mifTerers  as  ours^vet^ 
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especially  when  we  find  our  convnomons 
men  of  virtue  And  merit.  If  our  afflictions 
are  light,  we  shall  be  comforted  by  the 
comparison  we  make  between  ourselves 
and  our  fellow-suflFerers.  A  loss  at  sea,  a 
fit  of  sickness,  or  the  death  of  a  friend,  are 
such  trifles,  when  we  consider  whole  king;^ 
doms  laid  in  ashes,  families  put  to  the 
sword,  wretches  shut  up  in  dungeons,  and 
the  like  calamities  of  mankind,  that  we  are 
out  of  countenance  for  our  own  weakness,  if 
we  ank  under  such  little  strokes  of  fortune. 

Let  the  disconsolate  Leonora  consider, 
that  at  the  veiy  time  in  which  she  lan- 
guishes for  the  loss  of  her  deceased  lover, 
there  arc  persons  in  several  parts  of  the 
worid  just  perishing  in  a  shipwreck;  others 
crying  out  for  mercy  hi  the  terrors  of  a 
death-bed  repentance;  others  lying  under 
the  tortures  of  an  infamous  execution,  or 
the  hke  dreadful  calamities;  and  she  will 
find  her  sorrows  vanish  at  the  appearance 
of  those  which  are  so  much  greater  and 
more  astonishing. 

I  would  further  propose  to  the  considera- 
tion of  my  afflicted  disciple,  that  possibly 
what  she  now  looks  upon  as  the  greatest 
misfortune,  is  not  really  such  in  itseff.  For 
my  own  part,  I  question  not  but  our  souls 
in  a  separate  state  will  lock  back  on  their 
lives  in  quite  another  view  than  what  they 
had  of  th«n  in  the  body;  and  that  what 
they  now  consider  as  misfortunes  and  dis- 
appointments, will  very  often  appear  to 
have  been  escapes  and  blessings. 

The  mmd  that  hath  anjr  cast  towards 
devotion,  naturally  flies  to  it  in  its  afflic- 
tions. 

When  I  was  in  France  I  heard  a  very 
remarkable  story  of  two  lovers,  which  I 
shall  relate  at  length  in  my  to-morrow's 
paper,  not  only  because  the  circumstances 
of  It  are  extraordinary,  but  because  it  may 
serve  as  an  illustration  to  all  that  can  be  said 
on  this  last  head,  and  show  the  power  of 
reli^on  in  abatinj^  that  particular  anguish 
which  seems  to  lie  so  heavy  on  Leonora. 
The  story  was  told  me  by  a  priest,  as  I  tra- 
velled with  him  in  a  stage-coach,  I  shall 
give  it  my  reader,  as  well  as  I  can  remember, 
m  his  own  words,  after  having  premised, 
that  if  consolations  may  be  drawn  from  a 
wrong  religion  and  a  misguided  devotion, 
they  cannot  but  flow  much  more  naturally 
from  those  which  are  founded  upon  reason 
and  established  in  good  sense.  L. 
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nia,  Qaiset  me,  inqaU,  miBeram,  et  te  penHdit,  Orptien? 
Jamque  vale:  ferorliuenti  cireumdata  nocte, 
InvaUdaaqoB  tiU  tcndens,  hen  I  Don  tua,  palmas. 

Firg.  QcoTg,  iv.  494. 

Thsa  tten  the  bride:  What  fury  aeiz'd  on  tbee, 

fTnliappj  man  I  to  lose  thyself  and  me  ? 

And  oonrfhrewell!  involv'd  in  shade*  of  nifbt, 

For  eterlanrnviah'df^om  thy  eight:  • 

In  vain  I  naeh  ny  feeble  hands  to  join 

la  sweet  embraces,  ah !  oo  longer  Uiine.     Dryden. 

CoK ST  ANTi  A  was  a  woman  of  extraordi- 


nary wit  and  beauty,  but  very  nnhappy  in 
a  father,  who  having  arrived  at  preat  nches 
by  his  own  industry,  took  delight  in  no- 
thing but  his  money.  Theodosius*  was  the 
younger  son  of  a  decayed  family,  of  great 
p%rts  and  learning,  improved  by  a  genteel 
and  virtuous  education.  When  he  was  in 
the  twentieth  year  of  his  age  he  became 
acquainted  with  Constantia,  who  had  not 
then  passed  her  fifteenth.  As  he  lived  but 
a  few  miles  distant  from  her  father's  house, 
he  had  frequent  opportunities  of  seeing  her, 
and  by  the  advantages  of  a  good  person  and 
a  pleasing  conversation,  made  such  an  im- 
pression on  her  heart  as  it  was  impossible 
for  time  to  efface.  He  was  himself  no  less 
smitten  with  Constantia.  A  long  acquaint- 
ance made  them  still  discover  new  beauties 
in  each  other,  and  by  degrees  raised  in 
them  that  mutual  passion  which  had  an 
influence  on  their  following  lives.  It  un- 
fortunately happened,  that  in  the  midst  of 
this  intercourse  of  love  and  friendship  be- 
tween Theodofflus  and  Constantia,  there 
broke  out  an  irreparable  quarrel  between 
their  parents,  the  one  valuing  himself  top 
much  upon  his  birth,  and  the  other  upon 
his  possessions.  The  father  of  Constantia 
was  so  incensed  at  the  father  of  Theodo- 
sius,  that  he  contracted  an  unreasonable 
aversion  towards  his  son,  insomuch  that  he 
forbade  him  his  house,  and  charged  his 
daughter,  upon  her  duty,  never  to  see  him 
more.  In  the  mean  time,  to  break  off  all 
communication  between  the  two  lovers, 
who  he  knew  entertained  secret  hopes  of 
some  favourable  opportunity  that  should 
bring  them  together,  he  found  out  a  young 
gentleman  of  a  good  fortune  and  an  agree* 
able  person,  whom  he  pitched  upon  as  a  hus- 
band for  his  dauehter.  He  soon  concerted 
this  affair  so  well,  that  he  told  Constantia 
it  w,as  his  design  to  marry  her  to  such  a 
gentleman,  and  that  her  wedding  should 
be  celebrated  on  such  a  day.  Constantisu 
who  was  overawed  with  tne  authoritv  of 
her  father,  and  unable  to  object  any  thing 
against  so  advantageous  a  match,  received 
the  proposal  with  a  profound  silence,  which 
her  fatner  commended  in  her,  as  the  most 
decent  manner  of  a  \'irgin*s  giving  her  con- 
sent to  an  overture  of  that  kmd.  The  noise 
of  this  intended  marriage  soon  reached 
Theodosius,  who,  after  a  long  tumult  of 
passions,  which  naturally  rise  in  a  lover's 
heart  on  such  an  occasion,  writ  the  follow- 
ing letter  to  Constantia. 

*  The  thought  of  my  Constantia,  which 
for  some  years  has  been  my  only  happiness, 
is  now  become  a  greater  torment  to  me  than 
I  am  able  to  bear.  Must  I  then  live  to  see 
you  another's?  The  streams,  the  fields  and 
meadows,  where  we  have  so  often  talked 
togetiier,  grow  painful  to  me;  life  itself  is 
become  a  burden.    May  you  long  be  happy 


*  Dr.  Langhome'i  Tbeodoaias  and  Constantia  is 
founded  upon  this  paper. 
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in  the  worid,  but  forget  that  there  was  ever 
such  a  man  in  it  as      THEODOSIUS. ' 

This  letter  was  ccmveyed  to  Constantia 
that  very  evening,  who  fsunted  at  the  read- 
ing of  it;  and  the  next  morning  she  was 
much  more  alarmed  by  two  or  three  mes- 
sengers, that  came  to  ner  father's  house, 
one  after  another,  to  inquire  if  they  had 
heard  any  thing  of  Theodoaus,  who,  it 
seems,  had  left  his  chamber  about  mid- 
night, and  could  no  where  be  found.  The 
deep  melancholy  which  had  hung  upon  his 
mind  some  time  before,  made  them  appre- 
hend the  worst  that  could  befal  him.  Con- 
stantia, who  knew  that  nothing  but  the 
report  of  her  marria^  could  have  driven 
him  to  such  extremities,  was  not  to  be 
comforted.  She  now  accused  herself  of 
having  so  tamely  g^ven  an  ear  to  the  pro- 
posal of  a  husband,  and  looked  upon  the 
new  lover  as  the  murderer  of  Theodosius. 
In  short,  she  resolved  to  suffer  the  utmost 
effects  of  her  father's  displeasure,  rather 
than  comply  with  a  marriage  which  ap- 
p^red  to  her  so  full  of  guilt  and  horror. 
The  father  seeing  himself  entirely  rid  of 
Theodosius^  and  likely  to  keep  a  considera- 
ble portion  in  his  family,  was  not  veiy  much 
concerned  at  the  obstinate  refiis^  of  his 
daughter;  and  did  not  find  it  very  difficult 
to  excuse  himself  upon  that  account  to  his 
intended  son-in-law,  who  had  all  alon^  re- 
garded this  alHance  rather  as  a  mama^ 
of  convenience  than  of  love.  Constantia 
had  now  no  relief  but  in  her  devoticms  and 
exercises  of  reli^on,  to  which  her  afflic- 
tions had  80  entirdy  subjected  her  mind, 
that  after  some  years  had  abated  the  vio- 
lence of  her  sorrows,  and  settled  her 
thoughts  in  a  kind  of  tranquilhty,  she  re- 
8olv^  to  pass  the  remainder  of  her  days  in 
a  convent  Her  father  was  not  disple^s«l 
with  a  resolution  wluch  would  save  money 
in  his  family,  and  readily  complied  with 
his  daughters  intentions.  Accordingly  m 
the  twenty-fifth  year  of  her  age,  wWle  her 
beauty  was  yet  in  all  its  height  and  bloom, 
he  carried  ner  to  a  ndghbouring  city,  in 
order  to  look  out  a  asterhood  of  nuns  among 
whom  to  place  his  daughter.  There  was 
in  this  place  a  father  of  a  convent  who  was 
very  much  renowned  for  his  piety  and  ex- 
emplary life;  and  as  it  is  usual  in  the  Ro- 
misn  church  for  those  who  are  under  any 
great  afflicti<ni,  or  trouble  of  mind,  to  apply 
themselves  to  the  most  eminent  confessors 
for  pardon  and  consolation,  our  beautiful 
votary  took  the  opportunity  of  confessing 
herself  to  this  cdeorated  father. 

We  must  now  return  to  Theodosius,  who, 
the  very  monung  that  the  above-mentioned 
inquiries  had  be«n  made  after  him,  arrived 
at  a  religious  house  in  the  citj;  where  now 
Constantia  remded;  and  dearing  that  se- 
crecy and  concealment  of  the  fathers  of  the 
ooQvent,  which  is  very  usual  upon  any  ex- 
tnuQ^dinanr  occarion,  ne  made  nimsdOF  one 
of  the  cftQCTf  with  a  private  vow  never  to , 


inqture  after  Constantia;  whom  he  looked 
upon  as  given  away  to  his  rival  upon  the 
day  on  which,  according  to  common  fame, 
their  marriage  was  to  have  been  solemn- 
ized. Having  in  his  youth  made  a  good 
progress  in  learning,  Uiat  he  might  <kdi- 
cate  himself  more  entirely  to  reugion,  he 
entered  into  holy  orders,  and  in  a  few  years 
became  renowned  for  his  sanctity  oi  life, 
and  those  pious  sentiments  which  he  in- 
spired into  all  who  conversed  with  him.  It 
was  this  holy  man  to  whom  Constantia  had 
determined  to  apply  herself  in  confession, 
though  neither  she  nor  any  other,  beades 
the  prior  of  the  convent,  knew  any  thing 
of  his  name  or  famUy.  The  eay,  the  amia- 
ble Theodosius,  had  now  taken  upon  him 
the  name  of  Father  Francis,  and  was  so  far 
concealed  in  a  lon^  beard,  a  shaven  head, 
and  a  religious  habit,  that  it  was  impossible 
to  discover  the  man  of  the  world  in  the 
venerable  conventuaL 

As  he  was  one  morning  shut  up  in  his 
confessional,  Constantia  kneeling  by  him 
opened  the  state  of  her  soul  to  nim;  and 
after  having  given  him  the  history  of  a  life 
full  of  innocence,  she  burst  out  mto  tean, 
and  entered  upon  that  part  of  her  story  in 
which  he  himself  had  so  ^reat  a  share. 
*  My  behaviour,'  says  she,  'has  I  fear  been 
the  death  <^  a  man  who  had  no  other  hxdt 
but  that  of  loving  me  too  much.  Heaven 
only  knows  how  dear  he  was  to  me  whilst 
he  lived,  and  how  bitter  the  remembrance 
of  him  has  been  to  me  since  his  death.' 
She  here  paused,  and  lifted  up  her  eyes  that 
streamed  with  tears,  towards  the  father; 
who  was  80  moved  with  the  sense  of  her 
sorrows,  that  he  could  only  command  his 
vdce,  which  was  broke  with  sighs  and 
sobbings,  so  far  as  to  bid  her  pxxx:eed.  She 
followed  his  directions,  and  in  a  flood  of 
tears  poured  out  her  heart  before  him. 
The  father  could  not  forbear  weeping  aloud, 
insomuch  that  in  the  agonies  of  his  ^ef  the 
seat  shook  under  him.  Constantia,  who 
thought  the  eood  man  was  thus  moved  by 
his  compassion  towards  her,  and  by  the 
horror  of  her  guilt,  proceeded  with  the 
utmost  contriti<m  to  aoquaint  him  with  that 
vow  of  virginity  in  which  she  was  going  to 
engage  hersdt,  as  the  proper  atonement 
for  her  sins,  and  the  only  sacrifice  she  could 
make  to  the  memory  of  Theodosius.  The 
father,  who  by  this  time  had  pretty  well 
composed  himself,  burst  out  again  in  tears 
upon  hearine  that  name  to  which  he  had 
been  so  lone  disused,  and  upon  receiving  this 
instance  of  unparalleled  fidelity  from  one 
whom  he  thought  had  several  years  foncc 
given  hersdf  up  to  the  possession  of  an- 
other. Amidst  the  interruptions  of  his  sor- 
row, seeing  his  penitent  overwhelmed  with 
grief,  he  was  (ndy  able  to  bid  her  from  lime 
to  time  be  comforted— to  tell  her  that  her 
sins  were  'forgiven  her— that  her  guilt  was 
not  80  g^reat  as  she  apprehendedr--^at  she 
should  not  suffer  herself  to  be  affiicted 
above  measure.   After  which  he  recovered. 
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himself  enough  to  give  her  the  absolution 
in  form;  directm(|^  her  at  the  same  time  to 
repair  to  him  ^;am  the  next  day»  that  he 
might  encourage  her  in  the  pious  resolu- 
tions fihe  had  taken,  and  g^ve  her  suitable 
exhortations  for  her  behaviour  in  it  Con- 
stantia  retired,  and  the  next  morning  re- 
newed her  applications.  Theodosius  having 
manned  his  soul  with  proper  thoughts  and 
reflecdons,  exerted  himself  on  this  occasion 
in  the  beat  manner  he  could  to  animate  his 
penitent  in  the  course  of  life  she  was  enter- 
ing upon,  and  wear  out  of  her  mind  those 
groundless  fears  and  apprehensions  which 
had  taken  possession  of  it;  concluding  with 
a  promise  to  her,  that  he  would  from  time 
to  time  continue  his  admonitions  when  she 
should  have  taken  upon  her  the  holy  vdl. 
•  The  rules  of  our  respective  orders,*  savs 
he,  '  will  not  permit  that  I  should  see  yoii, 
but  you  may  assure  yourself  not  only  of 
havuig  a  place  in  my  prayers,  but  of  re- 
cdving  such  frequent  instructions  as  I  can 
convey  to  you  by  letters.  Go  on  cheerfully 
m  the  g^onous  course  vou  have  underUjien, 
and  you  will  quickly  find  such  a  peace  and 
satL^Eiction  in  your  mind,  which  is  not  in 
the  power  of  the  world  to  give. ' 

Constantia's  heart  was  so  elevated  with 
the  discourse  of  Father  Francis,  that  the 
very  next  day  she  entered  upon  her  vow. 
As  soon  as  the  solemnities  of  her  reception 
were  over;  she  retired,  as  it  is  usual,  with 
the  abbess  into  her  own  apartment 

The  abbess  had  been  informed  the  night 
before  of  all  that  had  passed  between  her 
Dovidate  and  Father  Francis;  from  whom 
she  now  delivered  to  her  Uie  following 
letter: 

•As  the  first  fhuts  of  those  joys  and  con- 
solatioos  winch  you  may  expect  from  the 
Hfe  you  are  now  engaged  in,  I  must  ac- 
^uamt  vou  that  Theodoaus,  whose  death 
tits  so  heavy  upon  your  thoughts,  is  still 
alive;  and  tnat  the  father  to  whom  you 
hare  confessed  yourself,  was  once  Uiat 
Theodosius  whom  you  so  much  lament 
The  love  which  we  have  had  for  one  an- 
odier  will  make  us  more  happy  in  its  dis- 
ai^ointment  than  it  could  haVe  done  in  its 
success.  Providence  has  disposed  of  us  for 
our  advantage,  though  not  according  to  our 
wishes.  Consider  your  Theodouus  still  as 
dead,  but  assure  yourself  of  one  who  will 
not  cease  to  pray  tor  you,  in  Father 

•FRANCIS.' 

Constantia  saw  that  the  hand-writine 
agreed  with  the  contents  of  the  letter;  and 
npon  reflecting  on  the  voice  of  the  person, 
the  belumour,  and  above  all  the  extreme 
sorrow  of  the  fother  during  her  confession, 
she  discovered  Theodoaus  in  every  par- 
ticiilar.  After  having  wept  with  tears  of 
jof^  •It  is  enough/ says  she,  •Theodosius 
18  stfll  in  being:  I  shall  Uve  with  comfort 
and  die  in  peace.' 

The  letters  which  the  father  sent  her 
afterwards  are  yet  extant  In  the  nunnery 


where  she  resided;  and  are  ofteb  read  to 
the  young  religious,  in  order  to  inspire 
them  with  good  resolutions  and  sentiments 
of  virtue.  It  so  happened,  that  after  Coo- 
stantia  had  fived  about  ten  years  in  the 
clcnster,  a  violent  fever  broke  out  in  the 
place,  which  swept  away  great  multitudes, 
and  among  others  Theodosius.  Upon  his 
death-bed  he  sent  his  benediction  in  a  very 
moving  manner  to  Constantia,  who  at  that 
time  was  so  far  gone  in  the  same  fatal  dis- 
temper, that  she  lay  delirkras.  Upon  the 
interval  which  ^erally  precedes  death  in 
ucknesses  of  this  nature,  the  abbess,  findinr 
th^t  the  phvsicians  had  given  her  over,  tola 
her  that  Theododus  was  just  gone  before 
her,  and  that  he  had  sent  ner  his  benedic- 
tion in  his  last  moments.  Constantia  re- 
ceived it  with  pleasure.  'And  now,'  says 
she,  •  if  I  do  not  ask  any  thing  improper, 
let  me  be  buried  by  Theisdonus.  My  vow 
reaches  no  farther  than  the  grave;  what  I 
ask  is,  I  hope,  no  vidation  of  it*— —She 
died  soon  after,  and  was  interred  according 
to  her  request 

Their  tombs  are  still  to  be  seen,  with  a 
short  Latin  inscription  over  them  to  the 
following  purpose: 

•  Here  tie  the  bodies  of  Father  Francis 
and  Sister  Constance.  They  were  lovely 
in  their  lives,  and  in  their  deaths  they  were 
not  ^vided.*  C. 
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Fincere  cinctutii  Bon  exiudita  Oethefit, 
ConUnget:  dabiturque  Ucentta  lumiica  padenter. 

UjoQ  would  onhsard  of  Uiinfi  tzpnm, 

iBTont  new  worda ;  we  can  indulfe  a  mtiae. 
Until  the  lioenfe  riae  to  an  abuae.  Cntek, 

I  HAVE  often  '^shed  that  as  in  our  con- 
stitution there  are  several  persons  whose 
buaness  it  is  to  watch  over  our  laws,  our 
liberties,  and  commerce,  certsun  men  might 
be  set  apart  as  superintendents  of  our  lan- 
guage, to  hinder  any  words  of  a  foreign 
coin  from  passing  among  us;  and  in  par- 
ticular to  prohibit  any  French  phrases  trom 
becoming  current  in  this  kingdom  when 
those  of  our  own  stamp  are  altogether  as 
valuable.  The  present  war  has  so  adulte- 
rated our  tongue  with  strange  words,  that 
it  would  be  imposable  for  one  of  our  great- 
grandfothers  to  know  what  his  posterity 
have  been  doing,  were  he  to  read  their  ex- 
ploits in  a  modem  newspaper.  Our  war- 
riors are  very  industrious  m  propagating 
the  French  lan^age,  at  the  same  time  that 
they  are  so  gloriously  successfol  in  beating 
down  their  power.  Our  soldiers  are  men 
of  strong  heads  for  action,  and  perform 
such  feats  as  they  are  not  able  to  express. 
They  want  words  in  their  own  tongue  to 
tell  us  what  it  is  they  achieve,  and  there- 
fore send  us  over  accounts  of  their  per- 
formances in  a  jargon  of  phrases,  wnich 
they  Icaro  among  thdr  conquered  enemies. 
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Thef  oug^t  however  to  be  provided  -with 
lecretaries,  vid  assisted  by  our  foreign  mi- 
nisters, to  tell  their  story  for  them  in  plain 
English*  and  to  let  us  know  in  our  mother- 
tongue  what  it  is  our  brave  countr3rmen  are 
about  The  French  would  indeed  be  in  the 
right  to  publish  the  news  of  the  present  war 
in  English  phrases,  and  make  their  cam- 
paigns unintdligible.  Their  people  might 
flatter  themselves  that  things  are  not  so  bad 
as  the^  really  are,  were  they  thus  palliated 
with  foreign  terms,  and  thrown  into  shades 
and  obscuritv;  but  the  English  cannot  be 
too  clear  in  their  narrative  dF  those  actions, 
wluch  have  raised  their  country  to  a  hieher 
pitch  of  glorjr  than  it  ever  yet  arrived  at, 
and  which  will  be  still  the  more  admired 
tbe  better  they  are  explained. 

For  my  part,  by  that  time  a  meee  b  car-. 
Tied  on  two  or  three  days,  I  am  altogether 
lost  and  bewildered  in  it,  and  meet  with  so 
many  inexplicable  difificulties,  that  I  scarce 
know  which  side  has  the  better  of  it,  until 
I  am  informed  bv  the  Tower-g;uns  that  the 
place  is  surrenaered.  I  do  mdeed  make 
some  allowances  for  this  part  (£  the  war; 
fortifications  have  been  foreim  inventions, 
and  upon  that  account  aboonamg  in  foreign 
terms.  But  when  we  have  won  battles 
which  may  be  describe^  in  our  own  lan- 
guage, why  are  our  pap^ers  filled  with  so 
many  unintelligible  exploits,  and  the  French 
obliged  to  lend  us  a  part  of  their  tongue  be- 
fore we  can  know  how  they  are  conquered? 
They  must  be  made  accessary  to  their  own 
<li8grace,  as  the  Britons  were  formerly  so 
artificiallv  wrought  in  the  curtain  of  the 
Roman  theatre,  that  they  seemed  to  draw 
It  up,  in  opder  to  give  the  spectators  an  op- 
portunity oi  sedng  their  own  defeat  cele- 
brated upon  the  stage;  for  so  Mr.  Dryden 
has  translated  that  verse  in  Virgil: 

Purpurea  intexti  toUant  aul«a  BriUnni. 

Oem-f.  iii.  SSl 

Which  interworeo  Britons  leenii  to  raise, 

And  show  the  triumph  that  their  shame  displays. 

The  histories  of  all  our  former  wars  are 
transmitted  to  us  in  our  vernacular  idiom, 
ttt  use  the  phrase  of  a  great  modem  critic  * 
I  do  not  find  in  any  of  our  chronicles,  that 
Edward  the  Thiro  ever  reconnoitred  the 
«Qemy,  though  he  often  discovered  the  pos- 
ture <M  the  French,  and  as  often  vanquished 
them  m  battle.  The  Black  Prince  passed 
cnany  a  river  without  the  help  of  pontoons, 
-and  filled  a  ditch  with  faggots  as  success- 
^illy  as  the  generals  of  our  times  do  it  with 
^Mcines.  Our  commanders  lose  half  their 
praise,  and  our  people  half  their  joy,  by 
means  of  those  hard  words  and  dark  ex- 
pDomons  in  which  our  newspapers  do  so 
much  abound.  I  have  seen  many  a  prudent 
cittaen,  after  ha^in^  read  every  article,  in- 
quire erf  his  next  neighbour  what  news  the 
mail  had  brought 

I  remember,  in  that  remarkable  year 
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when  our  countir  was  deKvered  from  the 
greatest  fears  and  apprehenaons  and  rused 
to  the  greatest  height  of  gladness  it  had 
ever  felt  since  it  was  a  nation,  I  mean  the 
year  of  Blenheim,  I  had  the  copy  of  a  letter 
sent  me  out  of  the  country,  which  was  writ- 
ten from  a  young  gentleman  in  the  army  to 
his  father,  a  man  of  good  estate  and  plain 
sense.  As  the  letter  was  very  modishly 
chequered  with  this  modem  military  elo- 
quence, I  shall  present  my  reader  with  a 
copy  of  it 

*  Sir,— Upon  the  junction  of  the  French 
and  Bavarian  armies  they  took  post  behind 
a  great  morass  which  they  thoueht  im- 
practicable. Our  general  the  next  day  sent 
a  party  of  horse  to  "reconnoitre"  them 
from  a  little  "  hauteur,*'  at  about  a  quarter 
of  an  hour's  distance  from  the  army,  who 
returned  again  to  the  camp  tmobserved 
through  several  "  defiles,"  in  one  of  which 
they  met  with  a  party  of  French  that  had 
been  "marauding,"  and  made  them  all 
prisoners  at  discretion.  The  day  after  a 
drum  arrived  at  our  camp,  with  a  message 
which  he  would  communicate  to  none  but 
the  general;  he  was  followed  by  a  tmmpet, 
who  they  say  behaved  himself  very  saucily, 
with  a  message  from  the  Duke  of  Bavaria. 
The  next  morning  our  army  being  divided 
into  two  **  corps,"  made  a  movement  to- 
wards the  enemy.  You  will  hear  in  the 
public  prints  how  we  treated  them,  with 
the  other  circumstances  of  that  ^orious 
day.  T  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  in  that 
regiment  that  pushed  the  "  gens  d'armes.** 
Several  French  battalions,  which  some  say 
were  a  "  corps  de  reserve,"  made  a  show 
of  resistance;  but  it  only  proved  a  "  gas- 
conade," for  upon  our  preparing  to  fill  up 
a  little  "fosse''  in  order  to  attack  them, 
they  beat  the  "chamade,"  and  sent  us  a 
"  carte  blanche. "  Their  "  commandant," 
with  a  great  many  other  general  officers, 
and  troops  without  number,  are  made  pri- 
soners of  war,  and  will,  I  believe,  give  yoa 
a  visit  in  England,  the  "  cartel"  not  being 
yet  settled.  Not  questioning  but  these  par- 
ticulars will  be  very  welcome  to  you,  I  con- 
gratulate you  upon  them,  and  am  your  most 
dutiftil  son,'  &C. 

The  father  of  the  young  gentleman  upon 
the  pemsal  of  the  letter  found  it  contained 
ereat  news,  but  could  not  guess  what  it  was. 
He  immediately  communicated  it  to  the 
curate  of  the  parish,  who  upon  the  readine 
of  it,  being  vexed  to  see  any  thing  he  coula 
not  understand,  fell  into  a  kmd  of  a  passion, 
and  told  him,  that  his  son  had  sent  him  a 
letter  that  was  neither  fish,  flesh,  nor  good 
red-herring.  *  I  wish,'  says  he,  'the  cap- 
tam  may  be  "compos  mentis,"  he  talks  of 
a  saucy  tmmpet,  and  a  dmm  that  carries 
messages;  then  who  is  this  "  carte  blanche?'* 
He  must  either  banter  Us,  or  he  is  out  of  his 
senses.'  The  father,  who  always  looked 
upon  the  curate  as  a  learned  man,  began  to 
fret  inwardly  at  his  son's  usage,  and  pro- 
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'ducing  a  letter  which  he  had  written  to  him 
aboQt  three  posts  before,  *  You  see  here,* 
says  he,  'when  he  writes  for  money  he 
knows  how  to  si>eak  intelligibly  enough; 
there,  is  no  man  in  England  can  express 
himself  clearer,  when  he  wants  a  new  fur- 
niture for  his  horse. '  In  short  the  old  man 
was  so  puzzled  upon  the  point,  that  it  might 
have  fared  ill  with  his  son,  had  he  not  seen 
all  the  prints  about  three  days  after  filled 
with  the  same  terms  of  art,  ana  that  Charles 
only  writ  like  other  men.  L. 


Ka  166.]  Mondai^  September  10,  iril. 

Jovis  inu  ncc  ign}!, 

e  eaaz  abolere  vetusUt. 


Nee  poterii  ftrrum,  nee 


Ovid.  Met.  xv.  871. 


-Which  nor  dreads  the  rage 


Oftempesta,  lire,  or  war,  or  wastinc  age. 

JTebud. 

Aristotle  tells  us  that  the  world  is  a 
«opv  or  transcript  of  those  ideas  which  are 
in  tne  mind  of  the  first  Being,*  and  that 
those  ideas  which  are  in  the  mind  of  man, 
are  a  transcript  of  the  world.  To  this  we 
may  add,  that  words  are  the  transcript  of 
those  ideas  which  are  in  the  mind  of  man, 
and  that  writing  or  printing  are  the  tran- 
script of  words. 

As  the  Supreme  Bein^  has  expressed, 
and  as  it  were  pfrinted  his  ideas  in  the  crea- 
tion, men  express  their  ideas  in  books, 
which  by  this  great  invention  of  these  latter 
ages  ma^  last  as  long  as  the  sun  and  moon, 
and  pensh  only  in  the  general  wreck  of 
natare.  Thus  Cowley  in  his  poem  on  the 
Resurreotion,  mentioning  the  destruction  of 
the  universe,  has  those  admirable  lines: 

Kow  an  the  wide  extended  sky, 

Aad  an  th*  harmonioua  worlds  on  Ugh, 

Amd  Virgil*B  sacred  work  sbaU  die. 

There  is  no  other  method  of  fixing  those 
thoughts  which  arise  and  disappear  in  the 
mind  of  man,  and  transmitting  tnem  to  the 
last  periods  of  time;  no  other  me^od  of 
giving  a  permanency  to  our  ideas,  and  pre- 
serving the  knowledge  of  any  particJilar 
person,  when  his  body  is  mixed  with  the 
common  mass  of  matter,  and  his  soul  re- 
tired into  the  world  of  spirits.  Books  are 
the  legacies  that  a  great  genius  leaves  to 
mankind,  which  are  delivered  down  from 
generation  to  generation,  as  presents  to  the 
posterity  of  those  who  are  yet  unborn. 

All  oUier  arts  of  perpetuating  our  ideas 
continae  but  a  short  time.  Statues  can  last 
but  a  few  thousands  of  years,  edifices  fewer, 
and  colours  still  fewer  than  edifices.  Mi- 
chad  Angelo,  FoDtana,  and  Raphael,  will 
hereafter  he  what  Phidias,  Vitruvius,  and 
Apelles  are  at  present,  the  names  of  great 
statuaries,  architects,  and,  painters,  whose 
works  are  lost.  The  several  arts  are  ex- 
|>re8sed  in  mouldering  materials.  Nature 
sinks  under  them  and  is  not  able  to  support 
the  ideas  which  are  imprest  upon  it 

The  circumstance  which  gives  authors 


an  advantage  above  all  the  great  masters^ 
is  this,  that  they  can  multi^y  their  origi^ 
rials:  or  rather  can  make  copies  of  their 
works,  to  what  number  they  please,  which 
shall  be  as  valuable  as  the  onginals  them- 
selves. This  gives  a  gr^t  author  something 
like  a  prospect  of  eternity,  but  at  the  same 
time  deprives  him  of  those  other  advantages 
which  artists  meet  with.  The  artist  finds 
greater  returns  in  profit,  as  the  author  in 
tame.  What  an  inestimable  price  would  a 
Virgil  or  a  Homer,  ^  Cicero  or  an  Aristotle 
bear,  were  their  works  like  a  statue,  a 
building,  or  a  picture,  to  be  confined  (mly 
in  one  place,  and  made  the  property  of  a 
single  person ! 

If  writings  are  thus  durable,  and  may 
pass  from  age  to  age  throughout  the  whole 
course  of  time,  how  careful  should  an  au- 
thor be  of  committing  any  thing  to  print 
that  mav  corrupt  posterity,  and  poison  the 
minds  of  men  with  vice  ani  error!  Writers 
of  great  talents,  who  employ  their  parts 
in  propagating  immorality,  and  seasonings 
vicious  sentiments  with  wit  and  humour,  are 
to  be  looked  upon  as  the  pests  of  society,.- 
and  the  enemies  of  m^ind.  They  leave 
books  behind  them  (as  it  is  said  of  those 
who  die  in  dbtempers  which  breed  an  ill- 
will  towards  their  own  species)  to  scatter 
infection  and  destroy  their  posterity.  They 
act  the  counterparts  of  a  Confucius  or  a 
Socrates;  and  seem  to  have  been  sent  intO' 
the  world  to  deprave  human  nature,  and 
sink  it  into  the  condition  of  brutality. 

I  have  seen  some  Roman  Catholic  authors 
who  tell  us,  that  vicious  writers  continue  in 
pur^tory  so  long  as  the  influence  of  their 
writings  continues  upon  posterity:  *  for  pur- 
gatory,' say  they,  *is  nothing  else  but  a 
cleansing  us  of  our  sins,  which  cannot  be 
said  to  be  done  away,  so  long  as  they  con- 
tinue to  operate,  and  corrupt  mankind* 
The  vicious  author,'  say  they,  *  sins  after 
death,  and  so  long  as  he  con^ues  to  sin, 
so  long  must  he  expect  to  be  punished.^ 
Thou^  the  Roman  Catholic  notion  of  pur- 
gatory be  indeed  very  ridiculous,  one  can- 
not but  think  that  if  the  soul  after  death 
has  any  knowledge  of  what  passes  in  ttiis 
world,  that  of  an  immoral  writer  would 
receive  much  more  regret  from  the  sense 
of  corrupting,  than  satisfaction  from  the 
thought  of  pleasing  his  surviving  admirers. 
To  take  off  from  the  severitjr  of  this 
speculation,  I  shall  conclude  this  paper 
with  a  story  of  an  atheistical  author,  who 
at  a  time  wnen  he  lay  dangerously  »ck,  and 
had  desired  the  assistance  of  a  neighbouring 
curate,  confessed  to  him  with  great  con- 
trition, that  nothing  sat  more  heavy  at  his 
heart  than  the  sense  of  his  having  seduced 
tlie  age  by  his  writings,  and  that  their  evil 
influence  was  likely  to  continue  even  after 
his  death.  The  curate  upon  ferther  ex- 
amination findnjg;  the  penitent  in  the  utmost 
agonies  of  despair,  and  being  himself  a  man 
of  learning,  told  him  that  he  hoped  his  case 
was  not  so  desperate  as  he  apprehended. 
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■Boe  ke  fend  Uiat  lie  was  to  Toy 
cf  hit  fitnlt  tad  so  tncerdr  repented  d  it 
Tlie  pemtcBt  still  ui^ged  tike  evil  tendency 
of  his  book  to  subvert  all  religioo,  and  the 
littk  gioimd  of  hi^  there  could  be  for  one 
whose  wiitiD^  would  oootinoe  to  do  mis- 
chief when  his  body  was  laid  in  ashes.  The 
curate,  finding  no  other  way  of  comforting 
hiin,  told  him  that  he  did  well  in  being 
afflicted  for  the  eril  design  widi  which  he 
piibliahed  his  book;  bat  that  he  oodit  to  be 
very  thanklul  that  there  was  no  dinger  of 
its  doioK  any  knrt^  that  his  canse  was  so 
iFerybaOt  and  his  arguments  80  weak^  that 
he  md  not  amirdiend  any  01  effects  of  it:  in 
abott,  thai  he  might  rest  satisfied  his  book 
OQold  do  BO  more  mischief  aftvhisdeadi, 
than  it  had  done  whilst  he  was  linne.  To 
which  he  added,  for  his  father  wtistartioo, 
that  he  did  not  believe  anv  besides  his  par- 
ticular friends  and  acquamtance  had  ever 
been  at  the  pains  of  reading  it,  or  that  any 
body  after  his  death  would  ever  inquire 
aftv  it  The  dying  man  had  stiU  so  much 
the  frailty  of  an  author  in  him,  as  to  be  cut 
to  the  heart  with  these  consolations;  and, 
without  answering  the  good  man,  asked  his 
friends  about  him  (with  a  peevi^mess  that 
is  natural  toa  ack  person)  where  they  had 
nicked  up  such  a  blockhead?  Andwhether 
they  thoi^^  him  a  proper  person  to  attend 
one  in  hb  condition?  The  curate  finding 
thai  the  snthor  did  not  expect  to  be  dealt 
with  as  a  real  and  sincere  nenitent,  but  as 
a  pemtcMt  of  importance,  after  a  short  nd- 
monition  withdrew;  not  questioning  but  he 
should  be  anm  sent  for  if  the  sickness  grew 
demrmte.  The  author  however  recovered, 
ancl  has  since  written  two  or  three  other 
tracts  with  the  same  mrit,  and,  very  luckily 
for  his  poor  soul,  with  the  same  success.* 


Mo.  IGT.]     TiMsday,  September  11, 1711. 


ten  lhP«i  la  PriiM  Oeoma  (tlHj  racaii) 
A  wortlqr  Beater,  ao  mmO  ftnl.  a  lof4 : 

HeMi,  Mlei,uMwer^niaMI4eUle: 
!■  at  k«t  tMfl,  a  «!■  «r  Mher  lift, 
#^ii«  «r  kw  fritad.  aad  ciTil  19  kw  wifc; 
Jfot  vut«  a  wi<»ia.  tkovfh  a  pailj  ftO. 
Ami  mndk  too  wise  to  walk  iato  a  wcIL 


ift  or  acitoa,  wton  ddMkal  writi^i  ted  expond  him 
teitewiFMiiiattacteoftteTaUM^.  TtenaivMnto 
te  SMiter  Mow  auM4  at  M«  IB  No.  834. 


■nP7  Mei.  ttey  ca|v*<  ttejr  pM|^  IB  tten.  ttejr 

cwM; 
Wtewai  tte  tiialli  ■■■  tegaa  to  itaio 

*  Ify  frieadir  te  cryU  *  pox  tate  ]re  fcr  yov  caic! 
Ttet  froai  a  patriot  ofdutiacaiited  aole, 
Hava  Hed  aai  paif'd  iMto  a  naple  vole.*— J^pi: 

Thjj  unhappy  fatcc  of  an  imagination  un- 
ginded  by  the  check  of  reason  and  judgment, 
was  the  subject  of  a  former  speculation.  My 
reader  may  remember  that  he  has  seen  in 
one  of  my  papers  a  complunt  of  an  unfor- 
tunate genaeman,  who  was  unable  to  con- 
tain lumsdf  (when  any  ordinary  matter  was 
laid  before  him,)  from  adding  a  few  Gimm- 
stances  to  enliven  plain  narrative.  Thai 
correspondent  was  a  person  of  too  warm 
a  complexion  to  be  satisfied  wi^  things 
mfxtly  as  they  stood  id  nature,  and  thcte- 
fore  formed  incidents  which  should  have 
happened  to  have  pleased  him  in  the  story. 
The  same  ungovenied  hncj  which  polled 
that  correspondent  on,  in  spite  of  hmiictf, 
to  relate  poMic  and  notorious  fiilsrhoods, 
makes  the  author  of  the  foUowing  letter  do 
the  same  m  private;  one  b  a  prating  the 
olher  a  silent,  liar. 

There  is  little  punned  in  the  cmrs  of 
cither  of  these  worthies,  but  mere  present 
amusement:  but  the  foUy  of  hun  who  kta 
his  foncy  place  him  in  distant  scenes  un- 
troubled mod  uninterrupted,  is  very  much 
preferable  to  that  of  him  who  b  ever  fordng 
a  h^ei,  and  defeMfinr  lui  untruths  with 
new  inventions.  But  f  diall  hasten  to  let 
thb  liar  in  soGloquy,  who  caUs  himself  a 
casde  builder,  desoribe  himsdf  with  ^e 
same  unreservedness  as  fonneiiy  appeared 
in  my  correspondent  above-mentioned.  Ifa. 
man  were  to  be  serious  on  thb  subject,  he 
might  give  very  grave  admonitions  to  those 
who  are  following  any  thing  in  thb  life,  on 
which  thcj  think  to  place  their  hearts,  and 
tdl  them  that  they  arereallycasde-buiklers. 
Fame,  ^onr,  wealth,  honour,  have  in  the 
IHDspect  pfeasing  illusions;  but  thev  who 
come  to  possess  any  of  them  will  fina  they 
are  ingredients  towards  happiness,  to  be 
regarded  only  in  the  second  {Jace:  aind  that 
when  they  are  valued  in  the  first  dence, 
they  are  as  disu>pointing  as  any  of  the 
phantoms  in  the  following  letter. 

•Sept  6,  ini. 
'  Mr.  Spectator,— I  am  a  fellow  of  a 
very  odd  frame  of  mmd,  as  you  will  find  bv 
the  sequel;  and  think  myself  fool  enough 
to  desore  a  place  in  jrour  paper.  I  am  un- 
hapinty  for  gone  in  building,  and  am  one  of 
that  species  of  men  who  are  properly  de- 
nomiiMted  castle-builders,  who  scorn  to  be 
beholden  to  the  earth  for  a  foundation,  or 
dig  in  the  bowds  of  it  for  materials,  but 
erect  their  stnictures  in  the  most  unstable 
of  elements,  the  air;  frmcy  akoe  laying  the 
Ime,  marking  the  extent,  and  shaping  the 
modd.  It  would  be  difficult  to  enumerate 
what  august  palaces  and  stately  portkoa 
have  grown  under  my  forming  imagina- 
tion, or  what  verdant  meadows  and  abady 
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groires  have  started  into  being  by^  the  pow- 
erful feat  of  a  warm  fancy.  A  castle- 
builder  is  eren  just  what  Ke  pleases,  and  as 
such  I  have  grasped  imannaiy  sceptres, 
and  delivered  uncontrollable  edicts,  from  a 
throne  to  which  conquered  nations  yielded 
obeisanoe.  I  have  made  I  know  not  how 
many  inroads  into  France,  and  ravaged  the 
very  heart  of  that  kfaiRdom;  I  have  dfaied 
hi  the  Louvre,  and  drank  champaign  at  Ver- 
aaifles;  and  I  would  have  you  take  notice,  I 
am  not  only  able  to  vanquish  a  people  al- 
ready *  cowed*  and  accustomed  to  flight, 
but  I  couM,  Almanaon-like,*  drive  the  Bri- 
tish general  from  the  field,  were  I  less  a 
-prot^tant,  or  had  ever  been  affronted  by 
the  confederates.  There  is  no  art  or  pro- 
fession, whose  most  celebrated  masters  I 
have  not  eclipsed.  Wherever  I  have  af- 
fbrded  my  salutary  presence,  fevers  have 
oeased  to  bum,  ana  agues  to  shake  the  hu- 
mtoCsbiic  When  an  eloquent  fit  has  been 
upon  me,  an  ajst  gesture  and  proper  ca- 
dence has  animated  each  sentence,  and  gaz- 
ing crowds  have  found  their  passions  woiked 
up  into  rage,  or  soothed  into  a  calm.  I  am 
short,  and  not  very  well  made;  yet  upon 
sight  of  a  fine  woman,  I  have  stretched  mto 
a  proper  stature,  and  killed  with  a  good  air 
•aiul  mien.  These  are  the  gay  phantoms 
that  dance  before  my  waking  eves,  and 
compose  my  dav-dreams.  I  ^ould  be  the 
most  contented  )iappy  man  aHve,  were  the 
chimerical  happiness  which  springs  from 
the  paintings  ctf  nncy  less  fleedng  and  tran- 
sitory. But,  alas!  it  is  with  grid  of  mind  I 
tell  you,  the  least  breath  of  wind  has  often 
demolished  my  magnificent  edifices,  swept 
away  my  groves,  and  left  no  more  trace  of 
them  than  if  they  had  never  been.  My  ex- 
cheauer  has  sunk  and  vanished  by  a  rap  on 
my  door,  the  salutation  of  a  friend  has  cost 
me  a  whole  continent,  and  in  the  same  mo- 
ment I  have  been  puUed  by  the  sleeve,  my 
crown  has  fellen  from  my  head.  The  ill 
consequence  of  these  reveries  is  inconceiv- 
ably great,  seeing  the  loss  of  imaginary  pos- 
sessions makes  mipressions  of  real  woe. 
Beades,  bad  economy  is  visible  and  appa- 
rent in  builders  of  invisible  mansions.  My 
tenants*  advertisements  of  ruins  and  dilapi- 
dations often  cast  a  damp  on  my  spirits, 
even  in  the  instant  when  the  sim,  "in  all  its 
splendour,  gilds  my  eastern  palaces.  Add 
to  this  the  pensive  drudgery  in  building, 
and  constant  grasping  aerial  trowels,  dis- 
tracts and  shatters  the  mind,  and  the  fond 
builder  of  Babels  is  often  cursed  with  an  in- 
coherent diversity  and  c^ifusion  of  thoughts. 
I  do  not  know  to  whom  I  can  more  pro- 
perly apply  myself  for  relief  from  this  fan- 
tastical evil,  than  to  yourself;  whom  I  earn- 
estly implore  to  accommodiate  me  with  a 
method  how  to  settle  my  head  and  cool  my 
brain-pan.  A  dissertation  on  castle-build- 
ing may  not  only  be  serviceable  to  myself, 


•  Ahnanzor  H  a  llUrioua  ch«neter  in  Drydei*!  Con- 
9iMt  of  Granada. 
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but  all  architects  who  display  their  skill  in 
the  thin  element  Such  a  4i»our  would 
oblige  me  to  make  my  next  soliloquy  not 
contain  the  praises  of  my  dear  self,  nut  of 
the  Spectator,  who  shall,  by  complying 
with  this,  make  me  his  obliged  hunble 
servant,  VITKUVIUS.* 

T. 


Na  168.]     Wednesday,  Se/u.  12,  1711. 

Pectui  prccepcii  fonnat  amidi. 

H«r.  lib.  2.  £p.  i.  ZH. 

Forma  the  woti  botom  wiUi  Uie  genUest  art.— J1q>#. 

It  would  be  arrogance  to  neglect  the  ap^ 
plication  of  my  correspondents  so  far,  as  not 
sometimes  to  insert  their  animadversions 
upon  my  paper;  that  of  this  day  shall  be 
therefore  wholly  composed  of  the  hdnts 
which  they  have  sent  me. 

•  Mr.  Spectator, — I  send  you  thb  to 
congratulate  your  late  choice  of  a  subject, 
for  treating  on  which  you  deserve  public 
thanks,  I  mean  that  on  those  licensed  ty- 
rants the  school-masters.  If  you  can  dis- 
arm them  of  their  rods,  you  will  certainly 
have  your  old  age  reverenced  by  all  the 
young  gentlemen  of  Great  Britain  who  are 
now  between  seven  and  seventeen  years. 
You  may  boast  that  the  incomparably  wise 
Quintilian  and  you  are  of  one  mind  m  this 
particular.  '*  Si  cui eat  (says  he,)  mfn*  tarn 
illiberalia  ut  objurgationc  non  corrigatur^ 
ia  etiam  ad/ilagaa,  utfiessima  gvssguc  man- 
ci/iia,  durabUur;**  L  e.  "  If  any  child  be  of 
so  disingenuous  a  nature,  as  not  to  stand  cor- 
rected by  reproof,  he,  lik^  the  very  worst  dF 
slaves,  will  be  haixiened  dven  against  blows 
themselves.*'  And  afterwards,  "Fudetdi- 
cere  in  quse  firobra  nefandi  homines  t$to 
caedendijure  abutantur;**  i.  e.  "  I  blush  to 
say  how  shamefully  those  wicked  men  abuse 
the  power  of  correction. " 

'  I  was  bred  myself,  sir,  in  a  verv  great 
scliool,*  of  which  the  master  was  a  Welch- 
man,  but  certainly  descended  from  a  Span- 
ish family,  as  plainly  appeared  from  his 
temper  as  well  as  his  name.f  I  leave  you 
to  judge  what  sort  of  a  school-master  a 
Welchman  ingrafted  on  a  Spaniard  would 
make^  So  very  dreadful  had  he  made  him- 
self to  me,  that  althout^h  it  is  above  twenty 
years  since  I  felt  his  heavy  hand,  yet  still 
once  a  month  at  least  1  dream  of  him,  so 
strong  an  imprcssion  did  he  make  on  my 
mind.  It  is  a  sipm  he  has  fully  terrified  me 
waking,  who  still  continues  to  haunt  me 
sleeping. 

*  And  yet  I  may  say  without  vanity,  that 
the  business  of  the  school  was  what  I  did 
without  great  difficulty;  and  I  was  not  re- 
markably unlucky;  and  yet  such  was  the 
master's  severity,  that  once  a  month,  or 
oftener,  I  suffered  as  much  as  would  have 


t  Dr.  Charles  Roderick,  matter  of  ElMi-ioliool,  i 
afterwardt  provost  of  KJBf*t-oollige.  CaiateidfB. 
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satisfied  the  law  of  the  land  for  a  petty 
hurceny. 

•  Many  a  white  and  tender  hand,  which 
the  fond  mother  had  passionately  kissed  a 
thousand  and  a  thousand  times,  have  I  seen 
whipped  until  it  was  covered  with  blood; 
perhap  for  smiling,  or  for  gcnng  a  yard 
and  a  half  out  of  a  gate,  or  for  writing  an  o 
for  an  A,  or  an  A  for  an  o.  These  were  our 
great  faults!  Many  a  brave  and  noble  spirit 
has  been  there  broken  J  others  have  run 
from  thence  and  were  never  heard  of  after- 
wards. It  is  a  worthy  attempt  to  undertake 
the  cause  of  distressed  youth;  and  it  is  a 
noble  piece  of  knight-errantry  to  enter  the 
list  against  so  many  armed  pedagogues.  It 
is  pity  but  we  had  a  set  of  men,  polite  in 
their  behaviour  and  method  of  teaching, 
who  should  be  put  into  a  condition  of  being 
above  flattering  or  fearing  the  parents  of 
those  they  instruct  We  might  then  pos- 
sibly see  learning  become  a  i)leasure,  and 
children  delighting  themselves  in  that  which 
they  now  abhor  for  coming  upon  such  hard 
terms  to  them.  What  would  be  still  a  greater 
happiness  arising  from  the  care  of  such  in- 
structors, would  be,  that  we  should  have 
no  more  pedants,  nor  any  bred  to  learning 
who  had  not  genius  for  it  I  am,  with  the 
utmost  sincenty,  sir,  your  most  affectionate 
humble  servant* 

*  Richmond,  Sept.  5,  1711. 
*Mr.  Spectator, — I  am  a  boy  of  four- 
teen years  of  age,  and  have  for  this  last 
year  been  under  the  tuition  of  a  doctor  of 
divinity,  who  has  taken  the  school  of  this 
place  under  hb  care,*  From  the  gentle- 
man's great  tenderness  to  me  and  friend- 
ship to  my  father,  I  am  very  happy  in 
lemiing  my  book  with  pleasure.  We  never 
leiA^c  off  our  diversions  any  farther  than  to 
salute  him  at  hours  of  play  when  he  pleases 
to  look  on.  It  is  impossible  for  any  of  us 
to  love  our  own  parents  better  than  we  do 
him.  He  never  gives  any  of  us  a  harsh 
word,  and  we  thinit  it  the  greatest  punish- 
ment in  the  world  when  he  will  not  speak 
to  any  of  us.  My  brother  and  I  are  ooth 
together  inditing  this  letter.  He  is  a  year 
older  than  I  am,  but  is  now  ready  to  break 
his  heart  that  the  doctor  has  not  taken  any 
notice  of  him  these  three  days.  If  you 
please  to  print  this  he  will  see  it,  and  we 
hojje,  takmg  it  for  my  brother's  earnest 
desire  to  be  restored  to  his  favour,  he  will 
again  smile  upon  him.  Your  most  obedient 
servant,  T.  S.' 

*Mr.  Spectator,— You  have  represent- 
ed several  sorts  of  impertinents  singly,  I 
wish  you  would  now  proceed  and  describe 
*iDme  of  them  In  sets.  It  often  happens  in 
public  assemblies,  that  a  party  who  came 
thither  together,  or  whose  impertinences 
are  of  an  equal  pitch,  act  in  concert,  and 

•  Thli  wu  Dr.  NidnlM  Brady,  who  iMiMed  T»te  in 
Mm  b*w  veniofi  of  Um  FMlmt ;  ke  died  nctor  of  Bieli- 
BMBd  ud  CtepkUB,  kl  8iiRtr,iiil79l. 


are  so  full  of  themselves,  aa  to  give  disturb- 
ance to  all  that  are  about  them.  Some- 
times you  have  a  set  of  whisperers  who  lay 
their  heads  together  in  order  to  sacrifice 
every  body  within  their  observation;  soaie- 
timea  a  set  of  laughers  that  keep  up  an  in- 
sipid mirth  in  their  own  comer,  and  by 
their  noise  and  gestures  show  they  have  no- 
respect  for  the  rest  of  the  company.  You 
frequentiy  meet  with  these  seta  at  the 
opera,  the  play,  the  water- works,  t  and  other 
public  meetings,  where  the  whole  business 
IS  to  draw  off  the  attention  of  the  spectatcMV 
from  the  entertainment,  and  to  fix  it  upon 
themselves;  and  it  is  to  be  observed,  tnafc 
the  impertinence  is  ever  loudest  when  tbe 
set  happens  to  be  made  up  of  three  or  four 
females  who  have  got  what  you  call  a 
woman's  n^an  among  them. 

'  I  am  at  a  loss  to  icnow  from  whom  peo- 
ple of  fortune  should  learn  this  behaviour^ 
unless  it  be  from  the  fix>tmen  who  kec^ 
their  places  at  a  new  play,  and  arc  often 
seen  passing  away  their  time  in  seta  at  aU- 
fours  m  the  face  m  a  full  house,  and  with  a 
perfect  disregard  to  the  people  of  quatity 
sitting  on  each  ^de  of  them. 

•For  preserving  therefore  the  decener 
of  public  assemblies,  methinks  it  woulii 
be  out  reasonable  that  those  who  disturb 
others  shmdd  pay  at  least  a  double  price 
for  their  places;  or  rather  women  of  Dirtk 
and  distinction  should  be  informed,  that  a 
levity  of  behaviour  in  the  eyes  of  people  of 
understanding  degrades  them  bdow  their 
meanest  attendants;  and  gentiemen  should 
know  that  a  fine  coat  is  a  livery,  when  the 
person  who  wears  it  discovers  no  higlKr 
sense  than  that  of  a  footman.  I  am^  sir» 
your  most  humble  servant' 

•Bedfordshire,  Sept  1,  iril. 
*Mr.  Spectator, — ^I  am  one  of  tliose 
whom  every  body  calls  a  poacher,  and 
sometimes  go  out  to  course  with  a  brace  of 
greyhounds,  a  mastiff,  and  a  spaniel  or  two; 
and  when  I  am  weary  with  coursing,  and 
have  killed  hares  enough,  go  to  an  ate- 
house  to  refresh  myself.  I  beg  the  favour 
of  you  (as  you  set  up  for  a  reformer)  to 
send  us  word  how  many  dogs  you  will  al- 
low us  to  go  with,  how  many  lull  pots  of 
ale  to  drink,  and  how  many  hares  to  kill  in 
a  day,  and  you  will  do  a  great  piece  of  aer^ 
vice  to  all  tne  sportsmen.  Be  quick,  theiv 
for  the  time  of  coursing  is  come  on.  Yaun» 
m  haste,       ISAAC  HEDGEDITCH.' 


Na  169.]    Thursday,  September  13,  1711. 

CHe  TlU  erat :  flidle  omnes  perferre  ac  mU  : 
Cum  qoibus  eratcunqtie  una,  hit  seae  dedere, 
Eorum  obaequi  itudiii ;  advcreus  nemini ; 


t  The  Water-tbealre,  a  fhvouriti!  amusemeat  c 
times,  was  invented  by  one  Mr.  Winitanlcy,  and  ex- 
hibited at  the  lower  end  of  Piccadilly ;  it  consiated  of 
sea-f  oda,  goddeaaea.  &e  playing  and  tpoatingout  Trai«r, 
and  fire  mingled  with  water;  perft>nned  every  eimuag 
between  five  and  aiz. 
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NnwnMiB 

fliae  iBvidia  i»vMiw  laudem- 

Ttr.  Jh^,  Act  i.  Be.  1. 

Hi*  mtfkwat  of  lift  wh  thit;  to  betr  with  ervry 
Myi  kiMKwn;  to  eoaply  with  the  inclinationa  ind 
Mrauju  of  thoM  he  cosveried  with ;  to  contnuUet  bo* 
My ;  never  to  anaine  ■  raperiority  over  others.  This 
H  dM  iMdy  wmjr  to  fain  anilMiM,  without  eioiting 

Mav  fo  subject  to  imuimerable  pfdns  and 
mrrowB  by  the  very  condition  of  humanity, 
and  yet,  as  if  nature  had  not'  sown  eTus 
eaoc^  in  life,  we  are  continually  adding 
grieT  to  grief,  and  aggravating  the  com- 
mon OEdamity  by  our  cruel  treatment  of 
«ne  another.  Every  man's  natural  weight 
of  afflictions  is  still  made  more  heavy  bv 
tlie  envv,  maUce,  treachery,  or  injustice  ojf 
kla  ncmboor.  At  the  same  time  that  the 
storm  beats  upon  the  whole  species,  we  are 
lalline  foul  upon  one  another. 

HaK  ^e  misery  of  human  life  might 
be  extingvisbed,  would  men  alleviate  the 
general  curse  they  lie  under,  by  mutual 
oflkes  of  compassion,  benevolence  and  hu- 
manity. There  is  nothing  therefore  which 
we  oiu;fat  more  to  encourage  in  ourselves 
and  others,  than  that  disposition  of  mind 
which  in  our  language  eoes  under  the  title 
of  good-nature,  ana  whieh  I  shall  choose 
€or  the  subject  of  this  day's  speculation. 

Good-nature  is  more  agreeable  in  con- 
TersatiQn  than  wit,  and  eives  a  certain  ^r 
to  the  countenance  which  is  more  amis^le 
than  beauty,  it  shows  virtue  in  the  fairest 
lig^t,  Ukes  off  in  some  measure  from  the 
deformity  of  vice,  and  makeseven  folly  and 
impertinence  supportable. 

There  is  no  societv  or  conversation  to  be 
kept  up  in  the  world  without  good-nature, 
or  something  which  must  bear  its  appear- 
ance^ and  supply  its  place.  For  this  reason 
mankind  have  been  forced  to  invent  a  kind 
of  art^dal  humanity,  which  is  what  we 
express  by  the  word  good-breeding.  For 
tf  we  examine  thoroughly  the  idea  of  what 
we  call  so,  we  shall  find  it  to  be  nothing 
dse  but  an  imitation  and  mimickrv  of  good- 
nature, or  in  other  terms,  affability,  com- 
plaisance, and  easiness  of  teniper  reduced 
mtoanart 

These  exterior  shows  and  appearances 
of  humanity  render  a  man  wonaeniilly  po- 
pular and  Delo%'ed,  when  they  are  founaed 
upon  a  real  good-nature:  but  without  it 
are  Hke  hvpocrisy  in  religion,  or  a  bare 
form  of  hcmness,  which  when  it  is  cUscover- 
ed,  makes  a  man  more  detestable  than  pro- 
fened  impiety. 

Goodrnature  ta  generaUv  bom  with  us; 
health,  proq)erity,  and  kind  treatment  from 
the  world  are  great  cherishers  of  it  where 
they  find  it;  but  nothing  is  capable  of  forcing 
it  up,  where  it  does  not  grow  of  itsel£  It  is 
one  of  the  blessings  of  a  happy  constitution, 
'  which  education  may  improve  but  not  pro- 
duce. 

Xenophon  in  the  life  of  his  imaginary 
prince,  whom  he  describes  as  a  pattern  for 
Kal  Goes,  is  always  celebrating  the  phi- 


lanthropy or  good-naiture  '^tL  his  hero, 
which  he  tells  us  he  brought  bRo  the  world 
with  him,  and  gives  many  remarkable  in- 
stances of  it  in  his  childhood,  as  well  as  in 
all  the  several  parts  of  his  life.*  Nav,  en 
his  death-bed,  ne  describes  him  as  being 
pleased,  that  while  his  soul  returned  to 
him  that  made  it,  his  body  should  incorpo- 
rate  with  the  great  mother  of  all  things^ 
and  by  that  means  become  beneficial  to 
mankind  For  which  reason,  he  i^ves  Ins 
sons  a  pontive  order  not  to  enshnne  it  in 
gold  or  alver,  but  to  lay  it  in  the  earth  as 
soon  as  the  life  was  gone  out  of  it 

An  instance  of  such  an  overflowing  of 
htmianity,  such  an  exuberant  love  to  man* 
kind,  could  not  have  entered  into  the  imagi- 
nation of  a  writer,  who  had  not  a  foul  filled 
with  great  ideas,  and  a  general  benevolence 
,to  mankind. 

In  that  celebrated  passage  of  SaUust, 
where  Czlar  and  Cato  are  placed  m  such 
beautiful  but  opposite  lights, f  Caesar's  char 
racter  is  chiefly  made  up  of  good«nature^ 
as  it  showed  itself  in  all  its  forms  tomrards 
his  friends  or  his  enemies,  his  servants  or 
dependants,  tiie  guilty  or  the  distressed. 
As  for  Cato's  character,  it  is  rather  awful 
than  amiable.  Justice  seems  most  agree- 
able to  the  nature  of  God,  and  mercy  to  that 
of  man.  A  beiag  who  has  nothing  to  par- 
don in  himself,  may  reward  every  man  ac- 
cording Xf>  his  works;  but  he  whose  very 
best  actions  must  be  seen  with  grains  of 
allowance,  cannot  be  too  mild,  moderate, 
and  forgiving.  For  this  reason,  among  all 
the  monstrous  characters  in  human  nattvet 
there  is  none  so  odious,  nor  indeed  so  ex- 
quisitely ridiculous,  as'that  of  arigid  severe 
temper  in  a  worthless  roan. 

This  part  of  good-nature,  however,  which 
consists  in  the  pardoning  and  overlookingf 
of  faults,  is  to  be  exercised  only  in  doing 
ourselves  justice,  and  that  too  in  the  ordi-* 
nary  commerce  and  occurrences  of  life;  for 
in  the  public  administration  of  justice; 
mercy  to  one  may  be  cruelty  to  others. 

It  18  grown  aunost  into  a  maxim,  thai 
good-natured  men  are  not  always  men  of 
9ie  most  wit  This  observation  in  my 
opinion,  has  no  foundation  in  nature.  The 
greatest  wits  I  have  conversed  with  arc 
men  eminent  for  their  humanitv.  I  take 
therefore  this  remark  to  Have  beep  occa- 
ttoned  by  two  reasons.  First,  because  illr 
nature  among  ordinary  observers  passes  for 
wit  A  spiteful  saying  gratifies  so  many 
littie  passions  in  those  igyho  hear  it,  that  it 
generally  meets  with  a  good  reception. 
The  laugh  rises  upon  it,  and  the  man  who 
utters  it  is  looked  upon  as  a  shrewd  sat 
tirist  This  may  be  one  reason,  why  » . 
great  many  pleasant  companions  appear  so 
surprisingly  dull,  when  they  have  endea- 
vour^ to  oe  merry  in  print;  the  public 


•  Xenoph.  DeCjri  hum.  Ub.  Tiii.  ctp.  vii.  eeet.  I 
edit.  J.  A.  En.  8va  ton.  i.  p.  59Bi 
t  fisUatt.  BtU.  Cstil.  e.  liv. 
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being  more  LtfHhan  private  clubs  or  assem- 
blieBf  In  disC^uishing  between  what  is  wit» 
and  what  is  ill-nature. 

Another  reason  why  the  good-natured 
iMHi  may  sometimes  bring  his  wit  in  ques- 
tioii»  is,  perhaps,  because  he  is  apt  to  be 
moved  with  coaipassion  for  those  misfor- 
tupes  or  infirmities,  which  another  would 
turn  into  ridicule,  and  by  that  means 
gain  the  reputation  of  a  wit^  The  ill- 
natured  man,  though  but  of  equal  parts, 
^▼es  himself  a  larger  field  to  expatiate 
id;  he  exposes  those  failings  of  human  na- 
ture which  the  other  would  cast  a  veil 
over,  laughs  at  vices  which  the  other  either 
eiiGusea  or  conceals,  eives  utterance  to  re- 
flections which  the  other  stifles,  falls  indif- 
ferently  upon  friends  or  enemies,  exposes 
the  pmon  who  has  obliged  him,  and,  in 
short,  sticks  at  nothing  that  may  establish 
hift  diaracter  of  a  wit  It  is  no  wonder, 
tlierefore,  he  succeeds  in  it  better  tiian 
the  man  of  humanity,  as  a  person  who 
makes  use  of  indirect  methods  is  more 
likely  to  grow  rich  than  the  fair  trader. 


Nor  iro.]    Friday,  Sefitember  14,  171L 

In  amore  hcc  omnia  inrant  vitia:  i^Juiie, 

Botpioionn,  inimidUs,  indocis  * 

BaUuA  pax  rannm TV.  Emu.  Act  i.  8c  L 

ni  love  are  all  theee  ills :  miepieioni,  quarrels, 
Wroofi,  recottdlenents,  war,  and  peace  again. 


Upon  looking  over  the  letters  of  my  fe- 
male correspondents,  I  find  several  from 
women  complaining  of  jealous  husbands, 
and  at  the  same  time  protesting  their  own 
innocence;  tod  desiring  my  advice  on  this 
occasion.  I  shall  therefore  take  this  sub- 
ject into  my  consideration;  and  the  more 
willingly,  because  I  find  that  the  Marquis  of 
Halifsuc,  who,  in  his  Advice  *o  a  Daughter, 
has  instructed  a  wife  how  to  behave  herself 
towarda  a  false,  an  intemperate,  a  choleric, 
a  sullen,  a  covetous,  or  a  dlly  husband,  has 
not  spoken  one  word  of  a  jealous  husband. 

*  Jealousy  is  that  pain  which  a  man  feels 
from  the  apprehension  that  he  is  not  equally 
beloved  by  the  person  whom  he  entirely 
kfvea'  .Now  because  our  inward  passions 
iiid  inclinations  .can  never  make  themselves 
visible,  it  is  impossible  for  a  jealous  man  to 
be  thoroughly  cured  of  his  suspicions.  His 
thoughts  hang  at  best  m  a  state  of  doubtfiil- 
ness  and  nncert^ty:  and  are  never  capa- 
ble of  receiving  any  satisfaction  on  the  ad- 
vantageous side;  so  that  his  mquiries  Att 
most  successfiil  when  they  discover  nothhig. 
His  pleamire  arises  firom  his  disappmnt- 
mests,  and  his  life  is  spent  in  pursuit  of  a 
•ecret  that  destroys  his  happiness  if  he 
chance  to  find  it 

An  ardent  love  is  always  a  strong  ingre- 
WBtinthispaasloD;  for  the  same  affection 
▼luch  sdrs  up  the  jealoit  man's  desires, 
uid  gives  the  party  beloved  so  beautifiil  a 
igure  inhis  imagination,  makes  him  believe 


she  kindles  the  same  passion  in  others,  and 
appears  as  amiable  to  all  beholders.  And 
as  jealousy  thus  arises  from  an  extraordi- 
nary love,  it  is  of  so  delicate  a  nature,  that 
it  scorns  to  take  up  with  any  thing  less  than 
an  equal  return  of  love.  Not  the  warmest 
expressions  of  aflRection,  the  softest  and  most 
tender  hypocrisy,  are  able  to  give  any  sa- 
tls£sction,  where  we  are  not  persuaded  tiiat 
the  affection  is  real,  and  the  satisfM^tioa 
mutuaL  For  the  jealous  man  wishes  him- 
self a  kind  of  deity  to  the  person  he  lores. 
He  would  be  the  only  pleasure  of  her  senses^ 
the  employment  ot  her  thoughts;  and  \» 
angry  at  eveiy  thing  she  admires  or  takea 
denent  in  besides  himsel£ 

Phaedra's  request  to  his  mistress,  upon 
his  leaving  her  for  three  days,  is  inimitahiy 
beautiful  and  natural  : 

Cum  milite  isto  presens,  abeens  at  sies  : 
Dies  noctesque  me  ames :  me  desidercs : 
Me  somnies:  me  expectes :  de  me  cof ilea : 
Me  speres:  me  te  oblectes:  macom  tota  sis: 
Meiu  fhc  sis  postremo  animus,  quando  ero  snni  tnosi 
Ter.  JSkra.  Act  i.  8c  S. 

Be  with  yon  soldier  present,  as  if  abwnt : 

All  night  and  day  love  me :  still  long  fer  ne  : 

Dream,  ponder  still '  on'  me :  wish,  liopa  ibr  ae  : 

Delight  in  me ;  be  all  in  all  wilb  me ; 

Give  your  whole  heart,  fbr  mine's  all  yonr*8.  to  me. 


The  jealous  man's  disease  is  of  a»  malign 
nant  a  nature,  that  it  converts  all  it  takes  into 
its  own  nourishment.  A  cool  behav  fcur  seta 
him  on  the  rack,  and  is  interpreted  as  an 
instance  of  aversion  or  indifference;  a  fond 
one  raises  his  susj)iciQns,  and  looks  too 
much  like  dissimuladon  and  artifice.  If  the 
person  he  loves  be  cheerfiil,  her  thoughts 
must  be  employed  on  another;  and  if  sad, 
she  is  certainly  thinking  on  himself.  In 
short,  there  is  no  word  or  gesture  so  in- 
significant, but  it  gives  him  new  hints, 
feeds  his  suspicions,  and  furnishes  him  with 
fresh  matters  of  cQscovery:  so  that  if  we 
consider  the  effects  of  his  passion,  one  would 
rather  think  it  proceeded  from  an  invete- 
rate hatred,  than  an  excessive  love;  for  cei*- 
tainly  none  can  meet  with  more  disqmetudc 
and  uneasiness  than  a  suspected  wile,  if  we 
except  the  jealous  husband. 

But  the  great  unhappiness  of  this  passion 
is,  that  it  naturally  tends  to  alienate  the  af- 
fection which  it  is  so  solicitous  to  engross; 
and  that  for  these  two  reasons,  because  it 
lays  too  great  a  constraint  on  the  words  and 
actions  of  the  suspected  person,  and  at  the 
same  time  shows  you  have  no  honouralde 
opinion  of  her;  both  of  which  are  strong 
motives  to  aversion. 

N6r  is  this  the  worst  effect  of  jealousy; 
for  it  often  draws  after  it  a  more  fatal  tram 
of  consequences,  and  makes  the  person  yoo 
suspect  guilty  ot  the  very  crimes  you  are  so 
much  afraid  of.  It  is  very  natural  for  such 
who  are  treated  HI,  and  upbraided  falsdy, 
to  find  out  an  intimate  friend  that  will  hear 
their  complaints,  condole  their  sufferhigs, 
and  endeavour  to  soothe  and  assuage  their 
secret  resentments.  Be^des,  jealousy  puts 
a  woman  often  in  mind  of  an  ill  thing  that 
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Ae  wookL  not  otherwiso^  peiiia|»»  have 
thought  o£^  and  fills  her  imagination  with 
SHch  an  iinlucky  idea,  as  in  time  erows 
famiiiar>  excites  desire,  and  loses  aU  the 
shame  and  horror  which  might  at  first  at« 
trad  it.  Nor  is  it  a  wonder  if  she,  who  suf- 
fers WTOQg^iilly  in  a  man's  opinion  of  her, 
and  has  tnerefbre  nothing  to  forfeit  in  his 
esteem,  resolves  to  f^yre  him  reason  for  his 
SBSpidoD^  and  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  the 
crime,  since  «he  must  undergo  the  igno- 
miny. Such,  probably,  were  the  consa- 
deratioiis  that  directed  the  wise  roan  in  his 
advice  to  husbands:  '  Be  not  jealous  over 
the  wife  cf  thy  bosom,  ai^  teach  her  not  an 
evil  lesson  against  thyself.'* 

And  here,  among  the  other  torments 
which  this  passion  produces,  we  may  usu- 
ally observe  that  none  are  greater  mourners 
than  iealcus  men,  when  the  person  who 
provoked  their  jealousy  is  taken  from  them. 
Then  it  is  that  thdr  love  breaks  out  fu- 
liousl^,  and  throws  off  all  the  mixtures  of 
suspicion  which  choked  and  smothered  it 
oefece.  The  -beautiful  parts  of  the  cha- 
racter rise  uppermost  in  the  jealous  hufr- 
band's  memory,  and  upbraid  him  with  the 
ill  usage  of  so  ^vine  a  creature  as  was  once 
in  his  possession;  whilst  all  the  little  im- 
perfections, that  were  before  so  uneasy  to 
him,  wear  off  from  his  remembrance,  arid 
qhow  themselves  no  more. 

We  may  see  by  what  has  been  said*  that 
jealousy  takes  the  deepest  root  in  men  of 
amoroos  (fispositions^  and  of  these  we  find 
three  kinds  who  are  most  overrun  with  it 

The  first  are  those  who  are  conscious  to 
themselves  of  any  infirmity,  whether  it  be 
weakness,  old  age,  defonm^,  ignorance,  or 
the  like.  These  men  are  so  well  acquainted 
with  the  unamiable  part  of  themselves, 
that  they  have  not  the  confidence  to  think 
they  are  really  beloved;  and  are  so  distrust- 
M  of  theiT  own  merits,  that  all  fondness 
towards  them  puts  them  out  aS  countenance, 
and  looks  like  a  jest  upon  their  persons. 
They  erow  suspicious  on  their  first  looking 
in  a  pas%  and  are  stung  with  jclalousy  at 
the  sight  of  a  wrinkle.  A  handsome  fel- 
low immediately  alarms  them,  and  every 
thing  that  looks  young,  or  gay,  turns  their 
tho^ts  upon  their  wives. 

A  second  sort  of  men  who  are  most  liable 
to  this  passion,  are  those  of  cunning,  wary, 
and  distruslful  tempiers.  It  is  a  fault  very 
j«i^  found  in  histories  composed  by  poh- 
ticians,  that  they  leave  nothmg  to  chance 
or  humour,  bat  are  still  for  deriving  every 
actloafrran  some  plot  or  contrivance,  for 
drftwiag  up  a  perpetual  scheme  of  causes 
and  events,  and  preserving  a  constant  cor- 
yespondence  between  the  camp  and  the 
comidl-table.  And  thus  it  happens  in  the 
affiurs  of  Uwe  with  men  of  too  refin«l  a 
thoucfat  Theyputaconstructianonalook, 
nd  mid  out  a  dengn  in  a  smUe;  they  give 
■evr  senses  and  sigmfications  to  woras  and 
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actisns;  and  are  ever  tormeatiog  them* 
selves  with  fancies  of  their  own  raising. 
They  generally  act  in  a  disguise  themselves, 
and  therefore  mistake  all  outward  shows 
and  appearances  for  hypocrisy  in  others^ 
so  that  I  believe  no  men  see  less  <tf  the 
truth  and  reality  of  things,  than  the«e  great 
refiners  upon  incidents,  who  are  so  woiv- 
derfuUy  subtile  and  over-wise  in  tlieir  con- 
ceptions. 

Now,  what  these  men  fancy  they  know  of 
women  by  reflection,  your  lewd  and  vicious 
men  believe  they  have  learned  by  exjic- 
rience.  They  have  seen  the  poor  nusband 
so  misled  by  tricks  and  artifices,  and  in  the 
midst  of  his  inquiries  so  lost  and  bewilder^ 
in  a  crooked  mtri^e,  that  they  still  eua- 
pect  an  under-plot  m  every  female  action^ 
and  especially  where  tliey  see  any  resem- 
blance in  the  behaviour  ot  two  persons,  are 
apt  to  fancy  it  proceeds  from  the  same  de- 
sign in  both.  These  men  therefore  bear 
hard  upon  the  suspected  party,  pursue  her 
close  through  all  her  turnings  and  wind- 
ings, and  are  too  well  acquainted  with  the 
chaK  to  be  flung  off  by  any  false  steps  or 
doubles.  Besides,  their  acouaintance  and. 
conversation  has  lain  wholly  among  the 
vicious  part  of  woman-kind,  and  therefore 
it  is  no  wonder  they  censure  all  alike,  and 
look  upon  the  whole  sex.  as  a  species  of  im- 
postors. But  if^  notwithstanding  their  pri- 
vate experience,  they  can  get  over  these 
prejudices,  and  entertain  a  favourable  opi- 
nion of  some  women,  yet  their  own  loose 
desires  will  stir  up  new  suspicions  from  an- 
other sade,  and  make  them  believe  all  men 
subject  to  the  same  inclinations  with  them* 
selves. 

Whether  these  or  other  motives  are  most 
predominant,  we  learn  from  the  modem 
histories  of  America,  as  well  as  from  our 
own  experience  in  this  part  cf  the  world, 
that  jealousy  is  no  northern  pa^on,  but 
rages  most  in  those  nations  that  lie  nearest 
the  influence  of  the  sun.  It  is  a  misfortune 
for  a  woman  to  be  bom  between  the**tropics; 
for  there  lie  the  hottest  regions  of  jealousy, 
which  as  you  come  northward  cools  all 
along  with  the  climate,  till  you  scarce  iheet 
with  any  thing  like  it  in  the  x>olar  circle. 
Our  own  nation  is  very  temperately  situated 
in  this  respect;  and  if  we  meet  with  some 
few,  disordered  with  the  violence  of  this  pas- 
sion, they  are  not  the  proper  growth  of 
our  country,  but  are  many  degrees  nearer 
the  sun  in  their  constitutions  than  in  their 
climate. 

After  this  frightful  account  of  jealousy, 
and  the  persons  who  are  most  subject  to  it, 
it  will  be  but  fair  to  show  by  what  means 
the  passion  may  be  best  allayed,  and  those 
who  are  possessed  with  it  set  at  ease. 
Other  faulte,  indeed,are  not  under  the  wile's 
jurisdiction,  and  should,  if  posnble,  escape 
her  observation;  but  jealousy  calls  upon  her 
particularly  for  its  cure,  and  deserves  all 
her  art  and  application  in  the  attempt. 
Besides,  she  has  this  for  her  encourage* 
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ment.  tliat  her  endeavours  will  be  always 
pleasing,  and  that  she  will  still  find  the  af- 
fection of  her  husband  risine  towards  her  in 
]m>portion  as  his  doubts  and  suspicions  va- 
nish; for,  as  we  have  seen  all  alone,  there 
is  so  mat  a  mixture  of  love  and  jealousy  as 
is  weU  worth  the  separating.  But  tlus  shall 
be  the  subject  of  another  paper.  L. 

Na  in.]  Saturday,  September  15,  1711. 

CreduU  res  amor  eft. OvU^  Met.  vii.  826. 

LoTe  is  •  crediUoui  pusioiL 

Having  in  my  yesterday's  paper  disco- 
vered the  nature  ci  jealousy,  and  pointed 
out  the  persons  who  are  most  subject  to  it, 
I  must  here  applv  myself  to  my  fair  corre- 
spondents, who  aedre  to  live  well  with  a 
jealous  husband,  and  to  ease  his  mind  of  its 
unjust  suspicions. 

The  first  rule  I  shall  propose  to  be  ob- 
serve is,  that  you  never  seem  to  dislike  in 
another  what  the  jealous  man  is  himself 
guilty  of,  or  to  admire  any  thing  in  which 
he  hunself  does  not  excel.  A  jealous  man 
18  very  ouick  in  his  applications;  he  knows 
how  to  nnd  a  double  edge  in  an  invective, 
and  to  draw  a  satire  on  himself  out  of  a 
panegyric  on  another.  He  does  not  trouUe 
nimself  to  consider  the  person,  but  to  di- 
rect ^e  character;  and  is  secretly  pleased 
or  confounded,  as  he  finds  more  or  less  of 
himself  in  it  The  commendation  of  any 
tMng  in  another  stirs  up  his  jealousy,  as  it 
^ows  vou  have  a  value  for  others  oesides 
himselt;  but  the  commendation  of  that, 
which  he  himself  wants,  inflames  him  more, 
as  it  shows  that,  in  some  respects,  you  ]>re- 
fer  others  brfore  him.  Jealousy  is  admira- 
bly described  in  this  view  by  Horace  in  his 
ode  to  Lydia: 

Quum  ta,  Lydia,  Tebphi 

OBnrioem  roaeam,  et  ceraa  TelepW 
LaodM  brachia,  rm  nmum 

Fenrena  difficili  bile  tamet  jecar ; 
Tunc  nee  mena  mi  hi,  nee  color 

Certa  aede  manet ;  humor  et  in  genaa 
Purtim  labitur,  argtiena 

Uuam  lentia  penitua  maoerer  ifnibua. 

Lib.LOd.zili.L 

When  Tatepbuahia  youthAiI  charma, 
Hia  roay  neck  and  winding  anna, 
Vl^tb  endlen  rapture  you  redie, 


And  in  the  ptoaainf  name  delicht ; 
Mr  heart,  inflamed  by  jealoua  beat 
with  numberleia  reaentmenta  beata ; 


Prom  my  pale  cheek  thecoloar  fliea, 
And  all  the  man  within  mediea; 
By  tuma  my  hidden  frief  appeara 
In  riainf  aigha  and  fhllinf  teara. 
That  show  too  weR  the  warm  deairea, 
Ihb  ailcnt,  alow,  oontuming  Area, 
Whkh  on  my  innMat  ritala  pny. 
And  melt  my  very  aoul  away. 

The  lealous  man  is  not  indeed  angry  if 
jaa  dislike  another;  but  if  you  find  those 
fanlts,  which  are  to  be  found  in  his  own 
character,  you  discover  not  only  your  dis- 
like of  another,  but  of  himself  ui  short,  he 
18  so  dearous  of  ingrosong  all  your  love, 
that  he  Is  grieved  at  the  want  of  any  charm 
which  he  Sclieve8ha9  power  to  raise  it:  and 


if  he  finds  by  your  censures  on  others,  that 
he  is  not  so  agreeable  in  your  opinion  as  he 
might  be,  he  naturally  concludes  you  could 
love  him  better  if  he  had  other  qualifica- 
tions, and  that  by  consequence  your  a£fec^ 
tion  does  not  rise  so  high  as  he  thinks  it 
oueht  If  therefore  his  temper  be  grave  or 
siujen,  ^ou  must  not  be  too  much  pleased 
with  a  jest,  or  transported  with  any  thing 
that  is  gay  or  diverting.  If  his  beauty  be 
none  of  the  best,  you  must  be  a  professed 
admirer  of  prudence,  or  any  other  quality 
he  is  master  of,  or  at  least  vain  enough  to 
think  he  is. 

In  the  next  place,  you  must  be  sure  to  be 
free  and  open  in  your  conversation  with 
him,  and  to  let  in  hght  upon  yxmr  actioosy 
to  unravel  all  your  designs,  and  discover 
every  secret,  however  triffing  or  indifierent. 
A  jealous  hud>and  has  a  particular  aver- 
sion to  winks  and  whispers,  and  if  he  does 
not  see  to  the  bottom  of  every  thing,  will 
be  sure  to  go  beyond  it  in  his  fears  and 
suspicions,  lie  will  always  expect  to  be 
vour  chief  confident,  and  where  he  finds 
nimself  kept  out  of  a  secret,  will  bdieve 
there  is  more  in  it  than  there  should  be. 
And  here  it  is  of  great  concern,  that  yoa 
preserve  the  character  of  your  sincerity 
urafonn  and  of  a  piece;  for  if  he  once  fimu 
a  false  gloss  put  upon  sny  single  action,  he 
(quickly  suspects  all  the  rest:  his  wm-king 
imagination  immediately  take  a  false  hint, 
and  runs  off  with  it  into  several  remote 
consequences,  till  he  has  proved  very  in- 
genious in  working  out  his  own  misery. 

If  both  these  methods  fail,  the  best  way 
will  be  to  let  him  see  you  are  much  cast 
down  and  afflicted  for  the  ill  opinion  he 
entertains  of  you,  and  the  disquietudes  he 
himself  suffers  for  your  sake.  There  are 
man^  Who  take  a  kmd  of  barbarous  plea- 
sure in  the  jealousy  of  those  who  love  them, 
that  insult  over  an  aching  heart,  and  tri- 
umph in  their  charms  which  are  able  to 
excite  so  much  uneasiness: 

Ardeat  ipaa  Iket,  tormeatia  f  audot  amantia. 

Ju9.  Sat.  ri.  908. 
Tlioufh  equal  paina  her  peace  of  mind  deatroy, 
A  lover*!  tormenta  five  her  ipiteAil  Joy. 

But  these  often  carrv  the  humour  so  £eu*» 
till  their  affected  coldness  and  indifference 
quite  kills  all  the  fondness  of  a  lover,  and 
are  then  sure  to  meet  in  their  turn  with  all 
the  contempt  and  scorn  that  is  due  to  so 
insdent  a  behaviour.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
very  probable  a  melancholy,  dejected  car- 
riage, the  usual  effects  of  injiirea  innocence* 
mav  soften  the  jealous  husband  into  pity, 
make  him  senable  ci  Uie  wrong  he  does 
you,  and  work  out  of  his  niind  all  those 
fears  and  suspicions  that  make  you  both 
unhappv.  At  least  it  will  have  this  good 
effect,  that  he  will  keep  his  jealousy  to  him- 
self, and  repine  in  private,  dther  because 
he  i^  sensible  it  is  a  weakness,  and  will 
therefore  hide  it  from  your  knowledge,  or 
because  he  will  be  apt  to  fear  some  ill  effect 
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it  may  prodoce  in  cooling  your  love  tow vds 
him,  or  diverting  it  to  another. 

There  is  still  another  secret  that  can 
never  £ail,  if  you  can  once  eet  it  believed, 
and  which  is  often  practised  by  women  of 
greater  cunning  than  virtue.  This  is  to 
change  «des  tor  a  while  with  the  jealous 
man,  and  to  turn  his  own  passion  ujxm  Mm- 
self;  to  take  some  occasion  of  growing  jeal- 
ous of  Mm,  and  to  follow  the  example  he 
himself  hath  set  you.  This  counterfeit  jeal- 
tnsy  will  bring  him  a  great  deal  of  plea- 
ttre,  if  he  thinks  it  real;  for  he  knows 
experimentally  how  much  love  goes  alone 
with  tlus  pas^on,  and  will  besides  feel 
something  nke  the  satisfaction  of  revenge, 
in  seeing  you  undergo  all  his  own  tortures. 
But  tlus,  indeed,  is  an  artifice  so  difficult, 
and  at  the  same  time  so  disingenuous,  that 
it  ought  never  to  be  put  in  practice  but  by 
such  as  have  skill  enough  to  cover  the  de- 
oeit,  and  innocence  to  render  it  ejccusable. 

I  shall  conclude  this  essay  with  the  story 
of  Herod  and  Mariamne,  as  I  have  collected 
it  out  of  Josephus;*  which  may  serve  almost 
as  an  example  to  whatever  can  be  said  on 
this  subject. 

Mariamne  had  all  the  charms  that  beauty, 
birth,  wH,  and  youth  couM  give  a  woman, 
and  Herod  all  the  love  that  such  charms 
are  able  to  raise  in  a  warm  and  ^moroUs 
disposition.  In  the  midst  of  this  his  fond- 
ness for  Mariamne,  he  put  her  brother  to 
death,  as  he  did  her  father  not  many  years 
after.  The  barbarity  of  the  action  was 
represented  to  Mark  Antony,  who  imme- 
diately summoned  Herod  into  Egypt,  to 
answer  for  the  crime  that  was  there  laid  to 
hn  charge.  Herod  attributed  the  summons 
to  Antony's  desire  of  Mariamne,  whom 
therefore  oef ore  his  departure,  he  gave  into 
the  custody  of  his  uncle  Joseph,  with  pri- 
vate orders  to  put  her  to  death,  tf  any  such 
violence  was  offered  to  himself.  This  Jo- 
seph was  much  delighted  with  Mariamne's 
conversation,  and  endeavoured  with  all  his 
art  and  rhetoric,  to  set  out  the  excess  of 
Herod's  passion  for  her;  but  when  he  still 
found  her  cold  and  incredulous,  he  incon- 
siderately tdd  her,  as  a  certain  instance  of 
her  lord's  affection,  the  private  orders  he 
had  left  behind  him,  whidi  plainjy  showed, 
acconKng  to  Joseph's  interpretation,  that 
he  could  neither  live  nor  die  without  her. 
TWs  barbarous  instance  rf  a  wild  unrea- 
sonable passion  quite  put  out,  for  a  time, 
those  little  remains  of  affection  she  still  had 
for  her  lord.  Her  thoughts  wei-e  so  wholly 
taken  up  with  the  cruelty  of  his  orders, 
that  she  could  not  consider  the  kindness 
that  produced  them,  and  therefore  repre- 
sented, him  in  her  imaj^nation,  rather  under 
the  frightful  idea  of^a  murderer  than  a 
lover. 

Herod  was  at  length  acquitted  and  dis- 
missed by  Mark  Antony,  when  his  soul  was 


*  Antiqntties  of  the  JewL  book  zv.  clwa  3.  lect.  5, 0, 


all  in  flames  for  his.Mariamni^^  bnt  before 
their  meeting,  he  was  not  a  Hme  alarmed 
at  the  report  he  had  heard  of  his  uncle's 
conversation  and  familiarity  with  her  in  his 
absence.  This  therefore  was  the  first  dis- 
course he  entertained  her  with,  in  which 
she  found  it  no  easy  matter  to  quiet  his 
suspicions.  But  at  lak  he  appeared  so  well 
satisfied  of  her  innocence,  that  from  re- 
proaches and  wranglings  he  fell  to  tears 
and  embraces.  Both  of  them  wept  very 
tenderly  at  their  reconciliation,  ana  Herod 
poured  out  his  whole  soul  to  her  in  the 
warmest  protestations  of  love  and  constancy ; 
when  amidst  all  his  sighs  and  languishings 
she  asked  him.  Whether  the  private  orders 
he  left  with  his  uncle  Joseph  were  an  in- 
stance of  such  an  inflamed  affection?  l^e 
jealous  king  was  immediately  roused  at  so 
unexpected  a  question,  and  concluded  his 
unde  must  have  been  too  familiar  with  her, 
before  he  could  have  discovered  such  a 
secret  In  short,  he  put  his  uncle  to  death , 
and  very  difficultly  prevailed  upon  himsdf 
to  spare  Mariamne. 

After  this  he  was  forced  on  a  second 
journey  into  Egypt,  when  he  committed 
his  lady  to  the  care  of  Sohemus,  with  the 
same  private  orders  he  had  before  given 
his  uncle,  if  any  mischief  befel  himself.  In 
the  meanwhile  Mariamne  so  won  upon  So- 
hemus by  her  presents  and  obliging  con- 
versation, that  she  drew  all  the  secret  from 
him,  with  which  Herod  had  intrusted  him; 
so  that  after  his  return,  when  he  flew  to 
her  with  all  the  transports  of  joy  and  love> 
she  received  him  coldly  with  sighs  and 
tears,  and  all  the  marks  of  indifference  and 
aversion.  This  reception  so  stirred  up  his 
indignation,  that  he  had  certainly  slain  her 
with  his  own  hands,  had  not  he  feared  he 
himself  should  have  become  the  greatest 
sufferer  by  it  It  was  not  long  after  this, 
when  he  had  another  violent  return  of  love 
upon  him:  Mariamne  was  therefore  sent 
for  to  him,  whom  he  endeavoured  to  soften 
and  reconcile  with  all  possible  conjugal 
caresses  and  endearments;  but  she  declined 
his  embraces,  and  answered  all  his  fond- 
ness with  bitter  invectives  for  the  death  of 
her  father,  and  her  brother.  This  beha- 
viour so  incensed  Herod,  that  he  very 
hardly  refrained  from  striking  her;  when 
in  the  heat  of  their  quarrel  there  came  in  a 
witness  suborned  by  some  of  Mariamne's 
enemies,  who  accused  her  to  the  king  of  a 
design  to  poison  him.  Herod  was  now  pre- 
pared to  hear  any  thing  in  her  prejudice, 
and  immediately  ordered  her  servant  to  be 
stretched  upon  the  rack;  who  in  the  extre- 
mity of  his  torture  confessed,  that  his  mis- 
tress's aversion  to  the  king  arose  from  some- 
thing Sohemus  had  told  her;  but  as  for  any 
design  of  poisoning,  he  utterly  disowned 
the  least  knowledge  of  it  This  confession 
quickly  proved  fatal  to  Sohemus,  who  now 
lay  under  the  same  suspicions  and  sentence 
that  Joseph  had  before  him,  on  the  like 
occasion.    Nor  would  Herod  rest  here;  but 
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accused  her  with  great  Tdiemence  of  a  de- 
sign upon  his  life,  and,  by  Ms  ai^ority  with 
the  jadges,  had  her  pabliclv  condemned 
and  executed.  Herod  soon  aner  her  death 
erew  melancholy  and  dejected,  retirmg 
from  the  public  administration  of  affairs 
into  a  solitary  forest,  and  there  abandoning 
himself  to  all  the  black  considerations, 
which  naturally  arise  from  a  passion  made 
up  of  love,  remorse,  pity,  and  despair.  He 
used  to  rave  for  his  Mariamne,  and  to  call 
upon  her  in  his  distracted  fits;  and  in  all 

grebability  would  soon  have  followed  her, 
ad  not  his  thoughts  been  seasonably  called 
off  from  so  sad  an  object  by  public  storms, 
which  at  that  time  very  nearly  tto'eatened 
him.  L. 


Na  ir2.]   Monday,  September  17, 1711. 

Non  mlum  aeientia,  que  est  remoU  a  JoBtitia,  eaUf  • 
Atiu  potina  quam  npientia  est  appellaada;  T«ram 
eiiam  aniouia  pantos  ad  perieolain,  si  sua  eapiditate, 
ROB  utilitate  communi,  impeUitur,  andacto  pouos  no- 

men  habeat,  quam  fortitudinis — "^ 

Piste  apod  7Wt 

As  knowled^,  \iritboat  Justice,  onf  bt  to  be  ealled  cun« 
nim;,  rather  than  wisdom ;  so  a  mind  prepared  to  meet 
danger,  if  «zeated  by  its  own  eafemeaa,  and  not  tbe 
public  food,  deserves  the  name  of  aodacity,  rather  than 
that  of  fortitude. 

There  can  be  no  greater  injury  to  human 
society  th«'ui  that  gcJod  talents  among  men 
should  be  held  honourable  to  those  wno  are 
endowed  with  them,  without,  any  regard 
how  they  are  applied.  The  gifts  ii  nature 
and  accomplishments  of  art  are  valuable 
but  as  they  are  exerted  in  the  interests  of 
virtue,  or  governed  by  the  rules  of  honour. 
We  ou^ht  to  abstract  our  minds  from  the 
observation  of  any  excellence  in  those  we 
converse  with,  till  we  have  taken  some 
notice  or  received  some  good  information 
of  the  disposition  of  their  minds;  otherwise 
the  beauty  of  their  persons,  or  the  charms 
of  their  wit,  may  make  us  fond  of  those 
whom  our  reason  and  judgment  will  tell  us 
we  ought  to  abhor. 

When  we  suffer  ourselves  to  be  thus  car- 
ried away  by  mere  beauty,  or  mere  wit, 
Omniamante,  with  all  her  vice,  will  bear 
away  as  much  of  our  ^^ood-will  as  the  most 
innocent  virgin,  or  discreet  matron;  and 
there  cannot  be  a  more  abject  slavery  in 
this  world,  than,  to  dote  upon  what  we 
think  we  oui^ht  to  condemn.  Yet  this  must 
be  our  condition  in  all  the  parts  of  life,  if 
we  suffer  ourselves  to  approve  any  thing 
but  what  tends  to  the  promotion  of  what  is 
good  and  honourable.  If  we  would  take 
true  pains  with  ourselves  to  consider  all 
things  by  the  light  of  reason  and  justice, 
though  a  man  were  in  the  height  of  youth 
and  amorous  inclinations,  he  would  look 
upon  a  coquette  with  the  same  contempt,  or 
indifference,  as  he  would  upon  a  coxcomb. 
The  wanton  carriage  in  a  woman  would 
disappoint  her  of  the  admiration  which  she 
aims  at;  and  the  vain  dress  or  discourse  of 
a  man  would  destroy  the  comelihess  of  his 


shape,  or  goodness  of  his  undefstanding^  I 
say  the  eoodness  of  his  understanding,  for 
it  is  no  less  common  to  see  men  of  sense 
commence  coxcombs,  than  beautiful  wamea 
become  immodest  When  this  happens  in 
either,  the  favour  we  are  naturally  inclined 
to  give  to  the  sood  qualities  they  have  from 
nature  should  abate  in  proportion.  But 
however  just  it  is  to  measure  the  value  of 
men  by  the  apptication  of  their  talents,  and 
not  by  the  eminence  of  those  qualities,  ab- 
stracted from  their  use:  I  say,  however  just 
such  a  way  of  judging  b,  in  all  ages  as  well 
as  this,  the  contnny  has  prevailed  upon  the 
generality  of  mankind.  How  many  lewd 
devices  have  been  preserved  from  one  age 
to  another,  which  had  perilled  as  soon  aa 
they  were  made,  if  painters  and  sculptors 
had  been  esteemed  as  much  for  the  pm^ 
pose,  as  the  execution  of  their  deagns  ? 
Modest  and  wdl-govemed  imaginariona 
have  by  this  means  lost  the  represenlBtiQn 
of  ten  thoussEbd  charming  portraitures,  filled 
with  images  of  innate  truth,  raieroBs  zeaJ^ 
courageous  faith,  and  tender  nomanity;  in* 
stead  of  whidi,  satyrs,  furies,  and  moniBten, 
are  recommended  by  those  arts  to  a  shame- 
ful eternity. 

The  unjust  apfdication  of  landable  talent* 
is  tolerated  in  the  general  opinion  of  men^ 
not  only  in  such  cases  as  are  here  mention- 
ed, but  also  in  matters  which  concern  ordi- 
nary life.  If  a  lawyer  were  to  be  esteemed 
only  as  he  uses  his  parts  in  contending  for 
justice,  and  were  immediately  despicable 
when  he  appeared  in  a  cause  which  he  conld 
not  but  know  was  an  unjustone,  how  honour- 
able would  his  character  be?  And  how  ho^ 
nourable  is  it  in  such  among  us,  who  foAhom 
the  profession  no  otherwise,  than  as  labour- 
ing to  protect  the  injured,  to  subdue  the 
oppressor,  to  imprison  the  careless  debtor* 
and  do  right  to  the  painful  artificer?  Bat 
many  of  this  excellent  character  are  over- 
looked by  the  preater  number;  who  affect 
covering  a  weak  place  in  a  client's  title,  di- 
verting the  coarse  of  an  inquiry,  or  findin|^ 
a  skilful  refuge  to  palliate  a  falsehood;  yet 
it  is  stUl  called  eloquence  in  the  latter* 
though  thus  unjustly  employed:  but  resolu- 
ticm  m  an  assas^  is  according  to  reason 
quite  as  laudable  as  knowledge  and  wis- 
dom exercised  in  the  defence  of  an  ill 
cause. 

Were  the  intention  steadfastly  consider- 
ed, as  the  measure  of  approbation,  all  false- 
hood would  soon  be  out  of  countenance;  and 
an  address  in  imposing  upon  mankind,  would 
be  as  contemptible  in  one  state  of  life  as  an- 
other. A  couple  of  courtiers  making  pro- 
fessions of  esteem,  would  make  the  same 
figure  after  breach  of  promise,  as  two 
knights  of  the  post  convicted  of  perjury. 
But  conversation  is  fallen  so  low  in  point  <rf^ 
morality,  that,  as  they  say  in  a  bargiun, 
•  let  the  buyer  look  to  it;'  so  in  friendship 
he  is  tJie  man  in  danger  who  is  most  apt  to 
believe.  He  is  the  more  likely  to  suffer 
m  the  commerce,  who  begins  with  the 
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obfigation  of  bdng  the  more  raudj  to  enter 
intoit 

But  those  men  only  are  truly  great,  i^ho 
place  thdr  ambitioii  rather  in  acquiring  to 
6iemaelve8  the  conscience  of  worthy  enters 
prises,  than  hi  the  prospect  of  glory  which 
attends  them.  These  exalted  spirits  would 
rather  be  secretly  the  authors  of  erents 
which  are  serviceable  to  mankind,  than, 
without  befaig  such,  to  have  the  public  fame 
of  it  Where,  therefore,  an  eminent  merit 
b  robbed  by  artifice  or  detraction,  it  does 
but  increase  by  such  endeavours  of  its  ene- 
mies. The  impotent  pains  which  are  taken 
to  sully  it,  or  diffuse  it  among  a  crowd  to 
the  injury  of  a  ringle  person,  wiU  naturally 
produce  the  contrary  effect;  the  fire  will 
blaze  out,  and  bum  up  all  that  attempt  to 
smother  what  they  cannot  extinguish. 

There  is  but  one  thing  necessary  to  keep 
the  possession  of  true  ^ory,  which  is,  to 
hear  the  opposers  of  it  with  patience,  and 
I>rcscrve  the  virtue  by  which  it  was  ac- 
quired. When  a  man  is  thoroughly  per- 
suaded tiiat  he  ought  neither  to  admire, 
wish  for,  or  pursue  any  thing  but  what  is 
exactly  his  duty,  it  is  not  in  the  power  of 
aeasan.%  persons,  or  accidents,  to  diminish 
lUs  value.  He  only  is  a  great  man  who  can 
nejilect  the  applaitte  of  the  multitude,  and 
eoray  hiffls»f  independent  of  its  favour. 
Tnis  is  indeed  an  arauous  task:  but  it  should 
comfort  a  slorious  spiritthat  it  is  the  highest 
step  to  imich  human  nature  can  arrive. 
Tnumph,  applause,  acclamation,  are  dear 
to  the.mind  or  man;  but  it  is  still  a  more 
exquisite  deliffht'  to  sav  to  yourself,  you 
have  done  wol,  than  to  near  tne  whole  hu- 
man race  pronounce  you  glorious,  except 
you  yourself  can  join  with  them  in  your  own 
reflections.  A  mind  thus  enual  and  uni- 
fonn,  may  be  deserted  by  little  foshionable 
admirers  and  followers,  but  will  ever  be 
had  m  reverence  by  souls  like  itsel£  The 
bnmches  of  the  oax  endure  all  the  seasons 
of  the  year,  tbou^  its  leaves  foil  off  in 
antomn;  and  these  too  win  be  restored  with 
the  retoming  spring.  T* 
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Kemore  Ibre  monftim,  tunqne 

Buillcoa  TQltoa,  qaeciuiqiie  e«,  toUe  Medoas. 

09id,  Jm.  r.  SIS. 
BeMe  wiUi  tiNMe  wMMtroiM  fcttsres,  mod,  O!  •pue 
TiMt  Gotwi'i  look,  ud  fetrifyu«  •ura.— P. 

Iw  a  late  paper  I  mentioned  the  project 
of  an  ingenious  author  for  the  erecting  of 
several  handicralt  prizes  to  be  contended 
lor  by  (mr  British  artisans,  and  the  influ- 
ence they  might  have  towards  the  im- 
provement of  our  several  manufactures.  I 
nave  since  that  been  very  much  surprised 
by  the  foUowine  advertisement,  which  I 
find  in  the  Post-Doy  of  the  11th  instant,  and 
again  repeated  in  the  Post-boy  of  the  15th. 

*On  the  9th  of  October  next  will  be  run 
for  upon  Coleshill-hcath  in  Warwickdiire, 
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a  plate  of  six  guineas*  value,  three  heati» 
by  any  horse,  mare,  or  gdding,  that  hath 
not  won  above  the  value  of  51,  the  winning 
horse  to  be  sold  for  10/.  to  carry  10  stone 
weight,  if  14  hands  hieh;  if  above  or  under 
to  carry  or  be  allowed  wciri&t  for  inches, 
and  to  be  entered  Friday  the  15th,  at  the 
Swan  m  Coleshill,  before  nx  in  the  even* 
ing.  Also  ajdate  of  less  value  to  be  tua  for 
by  asses.  The  same  day  a  gold  ting  lo  be 
grinned  for  by  men.* 

The  first  of  these  diveraons  that  is  to  be 
exhibited  by  the  10/.  race-horses  may  pro- 
bably have  its  use;  but  the  two  last.  In 
which  the  asses  and  men  are  concerned, 
seem  to  me  altogether  extraordinary  ana 
unaccountable.  Why  they  should  keep 
running  asses  at  Coleshill,  or  how  making 
mouths  turn  to  account  in  Warwickshire, 
more  than  in  any  other  parts  of  England,  I 
cannot  comprehend.  I  have  looked  over 
all  the  Olympic  games,  and  do  not  find  any 
thing[  in  tnem  like  an  ass-race,  or  a  mated 
at  gnnning.  However  it  be,  I  am  informed 
that  sevem  asses  are  now  kept  in  body- 
clothes,  and  sweated  every  momine  upon 
the  heath;  and  that  aU  the  country-fellows 
within  ten  miles  of  the  Swan,  grin  an  hour 
or  two  in  tlieir  glasses  every  morning,  in 
order  to  qualify  themselves  for  the  9th  of 
October.  The  prize  which  is  proposed  to 
be  grinned  for,  has  ndsed  such  an  ambition 
among  the  common  people  of  out-grinning 
one  another,  that  many  very  discemine 
persons  are  afraid  it  should  spoil  most  of 
the  faces  in  the  county;  and  that  a  War- 
wickshire man  will  be  known  by  his  grin, 
as  Roman  Catholics  imagine  a  Kentish  man 
is  by  his  taiL  The  gpld  rin^  which  is  made 
the  prize  of  deformity,  is  just  the  reverse 
of  the  ^Iden  apple  that  was  formerly  made 
the  prize  of  beauty,  and  should  carry  for 
its  poesy  the  old  motto  inverted: 


Or,  to  accommodate  it  to  the  capadty  of 
the  combatants. 

The  frifhtfliU*ft  frinnw 
Be  the  witaner. 

In  the  meanwhile  I  would  advise  a  Dutch 
painter  to  be  present  at  this  great  contro- 
versy of  faces,  in  order  to  make  aodllectian 
of  the  most  remaikidble  grins  that  shall  be 
there  exhibited. 

I  must  not  here  omit  an  account  which  I 
lately  received  of  one  of  these  grinuBg- 
matches  from  a  gentleman,  who,  upon 
reading  the  above-ncntioned  advemse-* 
ment,  entertained  a  coffee-house  with  the 
fbUowiBg  narratiTe:  Upon  the  takinff  of 
Namure,  anddat  other  public  rejoiongs 
made  on  that  occasion,  there  was  a  gcJd 
rmg  given  by  a  whig  ju^rtice  of  peace  te  be 
grinned  for.  The  first  competitor  that  en- 
tered the  lists,  was  a  black  swarthy  French* 
man,  who  accidentally  passed  that  way, 
and  being  a  man  naturally  of  a  withered 
locd^  and  hard  features,  promised  himself 
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eood  success.  He  was  placed  upon  a  table 
m  the  great  p<>(nt  of  view,  and  looking  upon 
llie  company,  like  Milton's  Death, 

*  Grinned  horribly  a  f  bastlj  mile * 

His  Timscles  were  8»  drawn  together  on 
each  nde  of  his  face,  that  he  showed  twenty 
teeth  at  a  grin,  and  put  the  country  in  aome 
piiB,  lest  a  foreigner  should  carry  away  the 
tunieiur  of  tlie  dayi  but  upon  a  further  trial 
they  found  he  was  roaster  ooly  of  the  merry 
grin. 

The  ne^t  that  mounted  the  table  was  a 
malecontent  in  those  days,  and  a  great  mas- 
ter in  the  whole  art  of  grinning,  out  parti- 
cularly excelled  in  the  angry  grin.  He  did 
his  part  so  well,  that  he  is  said  to  have 
made  half  a  dozen  women  miscarry;  but 
the  justice  being  apprized  by  one  who  stood 
near  him,  that  the  fellow  who  grinned  in 
his  face  was  a  Jacobite,  and  being  unwilling 
that  a  disaffected  person  should  win  the 
gold  ring,  and  be  looked  upon  as  the  best 
grinner  in  the  country,  he  oroered  the  oaths 
to  be  tendered  unto  him  upon  his  (quitting 
the  table,  which  the  grinner  refiismg  he 
Was  set  a^de  as  an  unqualified  person. 
There  were  several  other  grotesque  figures 
that  presented  themselves,  whicn  it  would 
be  too  tedious  to  describe.  I  must  not  how- 
ever omit  a  ploughman  who  lived  in  the 
ferther  part  of  the  country,  and  being  very 
lucky  in  a  pair  of  long  laiitem-jaws,  wrung 
his  race  into  such  a  hideous  grimace,  that 
cverv  feature  of  it  appeared  under  a  differ- 
ent distortion.  The  whole  company  stood 
astonished  at  such  a  complicated  grm,  and 
were  ready  to  assign  the  prize  to  him,  had 
It  not  been  proved  by  one  of  his  antagonists, 
that  he  had  practised  with  verjmce  for  some 
days  before,  and  had  a  crab  found  upon  himi 
at  the  very  time  of  ginning;  upon  which 
the  best  judges  of  grinning  declared  it  as 
their  opinion,  that  he  was  not  to  be  looked 
upon  as  a  fair  g^ner,  and  therefore  or- 
dered him  to  be  set  aside  as  a  cheat 

The  prize  it  seems  at  length  fell  upon  a 
cobbler,  Giles  Gorgon  by  name,  who  pro- 
duced seversd  new  grins  of  his  own  inven- 
tion, having  been  used  to  cut  faces  for  many 
yws  together  over  hb  kst  At  the  very 
mt  grin  he  cast  every  human  feature  out 
of  his  countenance,  at  the  second  he  be- 
came the  fiace  of  a  spout,  at  the  third  a 
baboon,  at  the  fourth  a  head  of  a  bass-viol, 
and  aft  die  fifth  a  pair  of  nut-crackers.  The 
wMe  anembly  wondered  at  his  accom- 
ptMimenta,  and  beatowed  the  ring  on  him 
uniafanaaaly;  but,  what  he  esteemed  more 
tiiati  all  the  rest,  a  country  wench,  whom 
lie  bsd  wooed  in  vain  for  above  five  years 
before,  was  ao  charmed  with  hb  grins,  and 
file  appkmaea  which  he  received  on  all 
•Uea,  that  she  married  him  the  week  fbl- 
kwring,  and  to  this  day  wears  the  prize  upon 
her  finger,  the  cobbler  having  made  use  of 
it  as  his  wedcfinc  ring. 

This  pa]ier  mi^t  perhaps  seem  very  ira- 
pevtmcnt.  If  it  gvew  serious  hi  the  oonein- 


sioDi  I  woidd  neverlMess  leave  to  the 
consideration  of  those  who  are  the  patrons 
of  this  monstrous  trial  of  skill,  wh^er  or 
no  they  are  not  euilty,  in  some  measure,  of 
an  affront  to  their  species,  in  treating  after 
this  manner  the  'human  face  divine,'  and 
turning  that  part  of  us,  which  has  so  grea;t 
an  image  impressed  upon  it,  into  the  image 
of  a  monkey;  whether  the  raising  such 
silly  competitions  among  the  ignorant,  pro* 
posing  prizes  for  such  useless  accompush- 
mef^  nlling  the  common  people's  head* 
with  such  senseless  ambitions,  and  inspiring 
them  with  such  absurd  ideas  of  superiority 
and  pre-eminence,  has  not  in  it  something 
immoral  as  well  as  ridiculous.  L. 
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Tbe  wbole  debate  In  memory  I  retain, 

Wben  Tli)rnie  aifued  wannlj,  but  in  vnln.^P. 

There  is  scarce  anythmg  more  com- 
mon than  animosities  between  parties  that 
cannot  subsist  but  by  their  agreement:  tMs 
was  well  represented  in  the  sedition  of  Ae 
members  or  the  human  body  in  the  old 
Roman  fable.  *  It  is  often  the  case  of  lesser 
confederate  states  against  a  superior  power, 
which  are  hardly  lield  together,  though 
their  unanimity  is  necessary  fw  their  com- 
mon safety;  and  this  is  always  the  case  of 
the  landed  and  trading  interests  of  Great 
Britain;  the  trader  is  fed  by  the  product  of 
the  land,  and  the  landed  man  cannot  be 
clothed  but  by  the  skill  of  the  trader:  and 
yet  those  interesU  are  ever  jarring. 

We  had  last  winter  an  mstance  of  thiv 
at  our  club,  in  Sir  R(^;er  de  Coveriey  and 
Sir  Andrew  Freeport,  between  whom  there 
is  generally  a  constant,  though  friendly  op- 
portion  of  opinions.  It  happened  that  one 
of  the  company,  in  an  historical  discourse, 
was  observmg,  that  Carthagfaiian  fsidi  was 
a  proverbial  phrase  to  intimate  breach  of 
leagues.  Sir  Roeer  said  it  couMhardly  be 
otherwise:  that  the  Carthaginians  were  the 
greatest  traders  in  the  worid;  and  as  gafai 
IS  the  chief  end  of  such  a  people,  they  never 
pursue  any  other:  the  means  to  it  are  never 
regarded;  thev  will,  if  it  comes  easily,  get 
money  honestly;  but  if  not,  they  will  not 
sorupie  to  attain  it  by  fraud,  or  coaenage: 
and  mdeed,  what  is  the  whole  business  of 
the  trader's  account,  but  to  overreach  him 
who  trusts  to  his  memory?  But  were  not 
that  so,  what,  can  there  great  and  noUe  be 
expected  from  him  whose  attention  is  ever 
fixed  upon  l>alancing  his  books,  and  watch- 
ing over  his  expences?  And  at  best  kt 
frugality  and  parstmony  be  the  virtues  ol 
the  merchant,  how  much  is  his  ptmctual 
dealing  bdow  a  gentleman's  charity  to  the 
poor,  or  hospitality  among  his  neighboors? 

Captain  Sentry  observed  Sir  Andrew  very 

•  LiTii  Hirt.  Dta.  L  Lib.  tt.  ea^  ii. 
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dffigent  in  hearing  Sir  Rbgen  and  had  n 
mind  to  turn  the  discourse,  by  taking  notice 
in  general,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest 
parts  of  human  society,  there  was  a  secret, 
thcugh  unjust,  way  among  men,  of  indulging 
the  seeds  of  Dl-nature  and  envy,  by  com- 
paring their  own  state  of  fife  to  that  of  an- 
other, and  gnidging  the  approach  of  their 
ndghboor  to  their  own  hapoiness;  and  on 
the  other  Mde,  he,  who  is  the  less  at  his  ease, 
repines  at  the  other,  who  he  thinks  has  un- 
justly the  advantage  over  him.  Thus  the 
civil  and  military  "fists  look  upon  each  other 
with  much  ill-nature;  the  soldier  repines 
at  the  courtier's  power,  and  the  courtier 
rallies  the  soldier^  honour;  or,  to  come  to 
lower  instances,  the  private  men  in  the 
horse  and  foot  of  an  army,  the  carmen  and 
coachmen  in  the  city  streets,  rofutually  look 
upon  each  other  with  ill-will,  when  they 
arc  in  competition  for  quarters,  or  the  way 
in  their  respective  motions. 

*It  is  very  well,  good  captahi,'  intcr^ 
Tupted  Sr  Andrew:  *  you  may  attempt  to 
torn  the  discourse  if  you  think  fit;  but  I 
must  however  have  a  word  or  two  with  Sir 
Roger,  who,  I  see,  thinks  he  has  paid  me 
off,  and  been  very  severe  upon  the  mer- 
chant I  shall  not,'  continued  he,  *at  this 
time  remind  Sir  Rc^er  of  the  great  and 
noble  monuments  of  charity  and  public 
nmity  which  have  been  erected  by  mer- 
chants since  the  reformation,  but  tit  present 
content  myself  with  what  he  allows  us,  par- 
simony anid  frugality.  If  it  were  consistent 
with  the  quality  of  so  ancient  a  baronet  as 
Sir  Rocer,  to  keep  an  account,  or  measure 
things  Dy  the  most  infallible  way,  that  of 
numhers,  he  would  prefer  our  parsimony 
to  hia  hosjHtBlity.  If  to  drink  so  many 
hogsheads  is  to  be  hospitable,  we  do  not 
eontend  for  the  fame  of  that  virtue;  but  it 
would  be  wor^  while  to  consider,  whether 
•o  many  artificers  at  work  ten  days  together 
by  my  appointment,  or  so  many  peasants 
made  merry  on  %r  Rear's  chaise,  are  the 
mm  mere  obliged?  Ibelieve  the  families 
of  the  artificers  will  thank  me  more  than 
the  household  of  the  peasants  shall  Sir 
Rceer.  Sir  Roger  gives  to  his  men,  but  I 
I^ace  mine  above  the  necessity  or  obliga- 
tion of  my  bounty.  I  am  in  very  little  pain 
for  the  Roman  proverb  upon  the  Carthagi- 
nian traders;  the  Romans  were  their  pro- 
fessed enemies:  I  am  only  sorry  no  Cartha- 
ginian histories  have  come  to  our  hands: 
we  might  have  been  tau^t  perhaps  by 
them  some  proverbs  a«unst  the  Koman 
gcneroMty,  in  fightilig  for,  and  bestowing 
other  people's  goods.  But  since  ffir  Roger 
has  taken  occa^on,  from  an  old  proverb, 
to  be  out  of  humour  with  merchants,  it 
should  be  no  offence  to  offer  one  not  quite 
so  old,  in  their  defence.  When  a  man  hap- 
pens to  break  in  Holland,  they  say  of  him 
that  *'  he  has  not  kept  true  accounts. "  This 
phra3e,  perhaps,  among  us,  wodld  appear 
a  soft  or  humourous  way  of  speaking,  but 
with  that  exact  nation  it  beare  \ht  highest 


reproach.  For  a  man  to  oe  mistl^UA  m 
the  calculation  of  his  expense,  in  his  abili^ 
to  mswer  future  demands,^  or  to  be  imp^r- 
tinentiy  sanguine  in  putting  his  crc^  to 
too  rreat  adventure^  are  all  instances  of  aa 
nuich  infiuny,  as  with  gayer  nations  to  be 
fiEuliiie  in  coimge,  or  common  honesty. 

*  lumbers  are  so  much  the  measure  of 
ev«rr  thmg  that  is  valuable,  that  it  is  not 
posBible  to  demonstrate  the  success  of  any 
action,  or  the  prudence  of  any  undertak- 
ing, without  them.  I  say  tiiis  in  answer 
to  what  Sir  Roger  is  pleased  to  say,  "  tiiat 
little  that  is  truly  noole  can  be  expected 
from  one  who  is  ever  poring  on  his  cash- 
book,  or  balancmg  his  accounts. "  Wheal 
have  my  returns  from  abroad,  I  can  tell  to 
a  shilling,  1^  the  help  of  numbers,  the  profit 
or  loss  by  my  adventure;'  but  I  oug^t  also 
to  be  able  to  show  that  I  had  reason  for 
mcddni^  it,  either  from  my  own  experience 
or  that  of  other  people^  or  from  a  r^aotk' 
able  presumption  that  my  returns  wiU  be 
suflicient  to  answermy  expense  and  hasardi 
and  this  is  never  to  be  done  without  tbo 
skill  of  numbers.  For  instance,  if  I  am  to 
trade  to  Turkey,  I  ought  beforehand  to 
know  the  demand  of  our  manufactures 
there,  as  wdl  as  of  their  rilks  m  En^and^ 
and  the  customary  prices  that  are  given 
for  both  in  each  country.  I  ought  to  have 
a  clear  knowledge  of  these  matters  befoie- 
hand,  that  I  may  presume  upon  sufficient 
returns  to  answer  the  charge  of  the  cargo 
I  have  fitted  out,  the  freight  and  assurance 
out  and  home,  the  customs  to  the  queen, 
and  the  interest  of  my  own  money,  and  be- 
sides all  these  expenses  a  reasonable  profit 
to  myself.  Now  what  is  there  of  scandid  kk 
this  skill?  What  has  the  merchant  done, 
that  he  should  be  so  httle  in  the  good  graces 
of  Sir  Roger?  He  throws  doiwn  no  man's 
inoloBures,  smd  tramples  upon  no  man's 
com;  he  takes  nothing  from  the  industrious 
labourer;  he  pays  the  poor  man  for  his 
work;  he  communicates  his  profit  with 
manldnd;  by  the  preparation  or  his  cam^ 
and  the  manufacture  of  his  returns,  he 
furnishes  employment  and  subsistence  to 
greater  numbers  than  the  richest  noble- 
man; and  even  the  nobleman  is  oblieed  to 
him  for  finding  out  foreign  markets  for  the 
produce  of  his  estate,  and  for  making  a 
great  addition  to  his  rents:  and  yet  it  is  oer- 
tain  that  none  of  all  these  things  could  be 
done  by  him  without  the  eXercise  of  his 
skill  in  numbers. 

'This  is  the  economy  of  the  merchant,^ 
and  the  conduct  of  the  gentleman  must  be 
the  same,  unless  by  soonung  to  be  the 
steward,  he  resdves  the  steward  shall  he 
the  gentieman.  The  gentieman,  no  move 
than  the  merchant,  is  able,  \nthout  the 
help  of  nnmtyers,  to  account  mr  the  success 
of  any  action,  or  the  prudence  of  an^  ad- 
venture. I^  for  instance^  tiie  chase  is 'his 
wh(de  adventure,  his  only  returns  must  he 
the  stag's  horns  in  the  great  hall,  and  the 
fox*s  nose  npon  the  staUe  door.    Wkhont 
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doiM  9r  Roger  knows  the  ftiU  value  of 
these  returns:  and  if  beforehand  he  had 
compi^  the  charges  of  the  chase,  a  ^- 
tleman  of  his  discredon  would  certainly 
have  hanged  up  ali  his  dogs:  he  would 
never  have  broiig^t  back  so  many  fine 
horses  to  the  kennd;  he  would  never  have 
gone  so  often,  like  a  blast,  over  fields  of 
com.  If  such  too  had  been  the  conduct 
of  all  his  ancestors,  he  might  tnily  have 
boasted  at  this  day,  that  the  antiq^y  of 
his  family  had  never  been  sullied  by  a  trade; 
a  merchant  had  never  been  permitted  with 
his  whole  estate  to  purchase  a  room  for  his 
picture  in  the  gallery  of  the  Coverleys,  or  to 
clahn  his  descent  from  the  maid  of  honour. 
But  it  is  very  happy  for  Sir  Roger  that  the 
merchant  paid  so  dear  for  his  ambition.  It 
is  the  misfortune  of  many  other  gentlemen 
to  turn  out  of  the  seats  of  their  ancestors, 
to  make  way  for  such  new  masters  as  have 
been  more  exact  in  thMr  accounts  than 
themselves;  and  certainly  he  deserves  the 
estate  a  mat  deal  better  who  has  got  it 
by  his  industry,  than  he  who  has  lost  it  by 
hjsneg^gence.*  T. 


Na  175.]    Thunday,  September  ^,  171L 

Proximin  m  teedt  icBit  Mbnditiir  cura 

Owi/L  Mm,  4MI.  ▼.  OS. 

I  SHALL  this  day  entertain  my  readers 
with  two  or  three  letters  I  have  recdved 
from  my  correspondents:  the  first  discovers 
to  me  a  species  of  females  which  have 
hitherto  escaped  my  notice,  and  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

*  Mr.  Spectator,— I  am  a  young  gen- 
tleman of  a  competent  fortune,  and  a  suffi- 
cient taste  ef  learning,  to  spend  five  or  six 
hours  every  day  very  agreeably  among  my 
books.  That  I  mi{;ht  have  nothmg  to  divert 
me  from  my  studies,  and  to  avoid  1^  noise 
of.  coaches  and  chairmen,  I  have  taken 
lodgings  in  a  Very  narrow  street,  not  far 
from  Whitehall;  but  it  is  my  misfortune  to 
foe  so  posted,  that  my  lodgings  are  directly 
opposite  to  those  of  a  Jezebel  You  are  to 
know,  ar,  that  alexebel  (so  called  by  the 
ndghbourhood  from  displaying  her  pemi- 
ckms  charms  at  her  winaow,)  appears  con- 
«tantly  dressed  at  her  sash,  and  hasa  thou- 
sand fittle  tricks  and  fooleries  to  attract  the 
€yes  of  all  the  idle  young  fidlows  in  the 
neig^ibourhood.  I  have  seen  more  than  six 
persons  at  once  from  their  several  windows 
observing  the  Jesebd  I  am  now  complain- 
iagoi:  I  at  first  looked  on  her  myself  with 
the  hb^est  contempt,  could  divert  mysdf 
with  her  airs  for  half  an  hour,  and  aner- 
wards  take  up  my  Phitarch  with  great 
tranquillity  of  mind;  but  was  a  little  vexed 
to  find  that  m  less  than* month  she  had 
considerably  stolen  upon  my  time,  so  that 
Iiesohredtokiokathernomore.  Botthe 
le^)d,  who,  as  I  suppose,  might  think  it 
•  dinunntiQn  to  her  iMoour,  to  have  the 


number  of  her  gazers  lessened,  resolved 
not  to  part  with  me  sc^  and  began  to  pla^r 
so  many  new  tricks  at  her  window,  that  it 
was  impossible  for  me  to  forbear  observing 
her.  I  verily  believe  she  put  herself  to  the 
expense  of  a  new  wax  baby  on  purpose  to 
pliu;ue  me;  she  used  to  dandle  and  play 
wim  this  figure  as  impertinently  as  if  it  had 
been  a  real  child:  sometimes  she  would  let 
fall  a  glove  or  a  pin-cushion  in  the  street^ 
and  shut  or  open  her  casement  three  or 
four  times  in  a  minute.  When  I  had  al- 
most weaned  myself  from  this,  she  came 
in  shift-sleeves,  and  dressed  at  the  win- 
dow. I  had  no  way  left  but  to  let  down  m^ 
curtains,  which  I  submitted  to,  thon^  it 
considerably  darkened  my  room,  and:  was 
pleased  to  think  that  I  had  at  last  got  the 
better  of  her;  but  was  surprised  the  next 
morning  to  hear  her  tallung  out  of  her 
window  quite  across  the  street,  with  an- 
other woman  that  lodges  over  me.  I  am 
since  informed  that  she  made  her  a  visit, 
and  got  acquainted  with  her  withm  three, 
hours  after  the  fall  of  my  window-curtains- 
■*  Sir,  I  am  plagued  every  moment  in  the 
day,  one  way  or  oUier,  in  my  own  chambers; 
and  the  Jezebel  has  the  satisfaction  to  know, 
that  though  I  am  not  looking  at  her,  I  am 
listening  to  her  impertinent  dialoguo^  that 
pass  over  my  heacL  I  would  immematel^ 
change  my  lodgings,  but  that  I  think  it 
might  lo^  like  a  plain  confession  that  I 
am  conquered;  and  besides  this,  I  am  told 
that  most  quarters  of  the  town  are  infested 
with  these  creatures.  If  thev  are  so»  I  am 
sure  it  is  such  an  abuse  as  a  lover  of  learn- 
ing and  alence  ought  to  take  notice  of. 

'  I  am,  ar,  yours,  &c* 

I  am  afraid,  by  some  lines  m  this  letter, 
that  my  young  student  is  touched  with  a 
distemper  which  he  hardly  seems  todream 
of,  ana  is  too  far  gone  in  it  to  receive  ad- 
vice. However,  1  shall  animadvert  in  dne 
time  on  the  abuse  which  he  mentioBs,  hav- 
mg  myself  observed  a  nest  of  Jezebds  near 
the  Temple,  who  make  it  their  diverskai 
to  draw  up  the  eyes  of  young  TemplaiK 
that  at  the  same  time  they  may  see  them 
stumble  in  an  unlucky  gutter  which  runa 
under  the  window. 

•Mr.  Spectator,— I  have  lately  read 
the  conclusion  of  your  forty-seventh  specu- 
lation upon  butts  with  great  treasure,  and 
have  ever  since  been  thorougnly  persuaded 
that  one  of  those  gentiemen  is  extremdy 
necessary  to  enliven  conversation.  I  had 
an  entertainment  last  week  upon  the  water, 
for  a  lady  to  whom  I  make  my  addresses, 
with  several  of  our  friends  of  both  sexes. 
To  divert  the  cionpany  in  general,  and  to 
show  my  mistress  m  particular  my  genius 
for  ndllery,  I  took  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated butts  in  town  along  with  me.  It  is 
with  the  utmost  shame  and  Oonfosion  that 
I  must  acquaint  you  with  the  sequel  of  my 
adventure.  As  soon  as  we  were  got  into 
the  boat,  I  pUyed  a  sentence  or  two  at  my 
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batt  whicin  tlMMM^  Teiy  tmait,  when  my 
ill  geaiMS,  who  I  verily  beHeve  inspired 
kiln  purely  for  my  destructipn,  8iigg;e8ted 
to  him  audi  a  reply ,  as  got  all  the  laughter 
OQ  his  side.  I  was  dashed  at  so  unexpected 
mtam;  which  the  butt  perceiving,  r»otved 
■ot  to  let  me  recover  myself,  and  pursmng 
his  victory,  rallied  and  tossed  me  in  a  most 
vamercifnl  and  barbarous  manner  until  we 
cametoChdsea.  I  had  some  small  success 
while  we  were  eating  cheese-cakes;  but 
coming  home,  he  renewed  his  attacks  with 
his  fanner  good  fortune,  and  equal  diver- 
sioQ  to  the  whole  company.  In  short,  sir, 
I  arast  ingennoady  own  that  I  never  was 
ao  hamtted  in  all  my  Ufo:  and  to  complete 
my  misfortune,  I  am  nnce  told  that  the 
mt,  floAed  with  his  late  victory,  has 
made  a  vist  or  two  to  the  dear  obtect  of 
my  wishes,  so  that  I  am  at  once  in  danger 
Qt  losaig  aU  my  pretennoiis  to  wit,  and 
my  mistress  into  the  bargain.  This,  sir, 
is  a  trae  account  c£  my  present  troubles, 
which  3roB  are  the  more  obhjsed  to  assist 
me  in,  as  you  were  yonrseir  in  a  great 
measure  the  cause  of  them,  by  recom- 
mewling  to  us  an  instrument,  aiid  not  in- 
sCnicting  us  at  the  same  time  how  to  play 
upoiiit 

*  I  have  been  linking  whether  it  might 
not  be  highly  convenient,  that  all  butts 
should  wear  an  inscription  affixed  to  some 
part  of  their  bodies,  showine  on  which  aide 
mey  are  to  be  come  at,  ana  that  if  any  of 
them  are  persons  of  unequal  tempers,  there 
sboiM  be  some  method  taken  to  mform  the 
world  at  what  time  it  is  safe  to  attack  them, 
and  when  yon  had  best  let  them  akne. 
But,  submitting  these  matters  to  your  more 
aerious  consideration,  I  am,  sir,  yours,  &c* 

I  have  indeed,  seen  and  heard  of  several 
young  gentlemen  under  the  same  misfor- 
tune  wmi  my  present  correspondent  The 
best  rule  I  can  lay  down  for  them  to  avoid 
the  Hke  calamities  for  the  foture,  is  tho- 
roughly to  consider,  not  only  "Whether 
thcur companions  are  weak,^  but  "Whe- 
ther themselves  are  wits." 

The  foUowina  letter  comes  to  me  from 
Exeter,  and  bc^^  credibly  mformed  that 
what  it  contains  is  matter  of  fact,  I  shall 
l^ve  it  my  reader  as  it  was  sent  to  me. 

•Exeter,  Sept  T. 

•Mm.  Spectator,— You  were  pleased  in 
aUte  speculation  to  take  notice  of  the  in- 
convenience we  lie  under  in  the  coimtry,  in 
net  bong  able  to  keep  pace  with  the 
fashion.  But  there  is  another  misfor- 
tune which  we  are  subject  to,  and  is  no 
less  grievous  than  the  former,  which  has 
hitherto  escaped  your  observation.  I  mean 
the  having  tmngs  palmed  upon  us  for  Lon- 
don fashions,  which  were  never  once  heard 
of  there. 

•A  laxty  of  tins  place  had  some  time  ^ce 
a  box  of  the  newest  ribands  sent  down  by 
the  coach.  Whether  it  was  her  own  mfl- 
fidous  invention,  or  the  wantonness  of  a 


London  mflliner,  I  am  not  able  to  inform 
you;  but  among  the  rest,  there  was  one 
cherry-coloured  riband,  connstine  of  about 
half  a  dozen  yards,  made  up  in  the  figure 
of  a  small  head-dress.  The  aforesaid  lady 
had  the  assurance  to  affirm  amidst  a  drcle 
of  female  inquisitors,  who  were  present  at 
the  opening  of  the  box,  that  this  was  the 
newest  fasmon  worn  at  court  Accordingly 
the  next  Sunday,  we  had  several  females, 
wbio  came  to  church  with  their  heads 
dressed  whoUy  in  ribands,  and  looked  like 
so  many  victmis  ready  to  be  sacrificed. 
This  is  stUl  a  reigning  mode  among  us*' 
At  the  same  time  we  have  a  set  qf  gentle- 
men who  take  the  liberty  to  appear  in  all 
public  places  without  any  buttons  to  their ' 
coats,  which  they  supply  with  several  litUe 
^ver  hasps,  though  our  freshest  ad\'ice& 
from  London  make  no  mention  of  any  such 
fashion;  and  we  are  something  shy  of  af- 
fording matter  to  the  button*makers  for  a 
second  petition. 

*  What  I  would  humbly  propose  to  the 
public  is,  that  there  ma>r  be  a  society 
erected  in  London,  to  consist  of  the  roost 
skilful  persons  of  both  sexes,  for  the  in- 
spection of  modes  and  fashions;  and  that 
hereafter  no  person  or  persons  shall  pre- 
sume to  appear  singulany  habited  in  any 
part  of  the  country,  without  a  testimonial 
from  the  afores^  socienr,  that  their  dress 
is  answerable  to  the  moae  at  London.  By 
this  means,  nr,  we  shall  know  a  littlie 
whereabout  we  are. 

*  If  you  could  bring  this  matter  to  bear» 
yon  would  very  much  oblige  great  numbers 
of  your  country  friends,  and  among  the  restg 
your  very  humble  servant 

X  -JACK  MODISH,* 


Na  176.]    Friday,  Sefitembern,  1711, 
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There  are  in  the  following  letter,  mat- 
ters, which  I,  a  bachelor,  cannot  be  sup- 
posed to  be  acQusdnted  with:'  therefore 
shall  not  pretend  to  explain  upon  it  until 
farther  conaderation,  but  leave  the  author 
of  the  epistle  to  express  his  condition  his 
own  way. 

«  Mr.  SrECTATOR,— I  do  not  deny  but 
you  appear  in  many  of  your  papers  to  un- 
derstand human  life  pretty  well;  but  there 
are  very  many  thmgs  which  you  cannot 
posdbly  have  a  true  notion  of,  m  a  sin^ 
fife;  these  are  such  as  respect  the  married 
stote;  otherwise  I  cannot  account  for  your 
having  overlooked  a  very  good  sort  of  peoh 
pie,  wtikh  are  commonly  called  hi  sconi 
**  the  Hen-peckt  *'  You  are  to  understand 
that  I  am  one  of  those  innocent  mortals 
who  sufiRcr  derinon  under  that  word,  for 
bemg  govern^  by  the  best  of  wives.  It 
wouM  be  worth  your  coasideratioQ  to  enter 
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iHto^e  Mtnre  cf  afiectkn  itsd^  ami  tdl 
tts  locording  to  your  pbUoKmhy,  why  it  is 
^at  oar  doors  'dioiild  do  what  they  will 
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they 

with  iis»  shaH  be  finoward,  illniatimd,  as- 
■nning,  tometiiiiea  whine*  at  others,  rail, 
tfMn  swocn  awair,  then  come  to  Hfe,  have 
the  use  of  speech  to  the  greatest  flneBcy 
iwijginBhle,  and  then  sink  away  agaii^  and 
all  becanse  they  fear  we  do  not  love  them 
eaonrii;  that  is,  the  poor  diinn  knre  ns  to 
heardly,  that  they  cannot  think  it  possible 
we  shoidd  be  able  tokwre  them  hi  so  great 
a  degree,  which  makes  them  take  on  sa* 
I  my,  sir,  a  tme  good>natnred  man,  whom 
rakes  and  IHiertines  call  hen-peckt,  shaM 
fidi  into  all  these  different  moods  wiUi  his 
dear  life,  and  at  the  same  time  see  they  are 
whoUr  pot  on;  and  ytt  not  be  hard-hearted 
enoaglitoteathedear  good  creatare  that 
she  is  aa  h3rpocrite. 

*This  sort  of  good  men  is  very  fnqotsA 
in  the  popaktts  and  wealthy  city  of  London, 
and  is  the  tme  hen-peckt  man.  The  kind 
creature  camwt  break  Enough  hb  kind- 
i  so  far  as  to  come  to  an  explanation 


with  the  tender  sold,  and  therefore  goes  on 
to  comfort  her  when  nothing  aib  her,  to 
appeaic  her  when  she  is  not  angry,  and  to 
gnne  her  his  carii  when  he  knows  she  does 
not  want  it;  rather  Uisn  be  imeasy  for  a 
whole  month,  which  is  computed  by  hard- 
Iwarted  men  the  space  of  time  which  a 
firoward  woman  takes  to  come  to  herself  if 
yoohave  courage  to  stand  ooL 

'  There  are  indeed  several  other  species 
«f  die  hcn-peckt,  and  in  my  opinion  they 
aire  otftainly  the  best  sobfects  the  queen 
has;  and  for  that  reason  I  take  it  to  be  your 
duty  to  keep  os  above  contempt 

*  I  do  not  know  whether  I  make  myself 
imdcntood  in  the  representation  of  a  nen- 
peckt  lifei,  but  I  shall  take  leave  to  give  you 
an  account  of  mysdf^  and  my  own  spouse. 
Tou  are  to  know  that  I  am  reckoned  no 
fool,  have  on  severri  occasinnt  been  tried' 
whether  I  wOl  take  ill-usage,  and  the 
event  has  been  to  my  advantm;  and  yet 
there  is  not  such  a  slave  in  Turkey  as  I  am 
to  mj  dear.  She  has  a  good  share  of  wit, 
and  IS  what  you  call  a  very  pret^  agree- 
dUe  woman.  I  perfectly  doat  on  ner,  aiid 
my  aflectkn  to  her  gives  me  all  the  anxie- 
ties imaginable  but  that  of  jealousy.  Mv 
bdng  thus  confident  of  her,  I  take,  as  mtico 
as  I  can  judge  of  my  heait,  to  be  the  rea- 
asn,  thnt  whatever  sbe  does,  thou^itbe 
never  somnch  "e^inst  mv  inclination,  there 
Is  stBlleft  something  in  her  msnner  that  is 
amiable.  She  wiU  sometimes  look  at  me 
with  an  assumed  grandeur,  and  pretend  to 
resent  that  I  have  not  had  respect  enough 
for  her  opinion  in  snch  an  in"»*'*^r  in  com- 
pny.  I  cannot  but  smile  at  the  pretty 
soger  she  is  in,  and  ^en  she  prelenas  sl^ 
is  used  fike  a  chUd.  In  a  won,  our  great 
debate  is,  which  has  the  sapcfiori^  in  point 
of  under«tan£ng.  She  is  eteraa&y  fonn- 
ing  an  argomcnt  of  debate;  to  which  I 
irci7inaakntly  answer,  ««TlMnanimgh^l 


pietty."  To  tUs  die  nrnrers,  •"  Aa^K 
world  but  you  think  I  have  as  ran^  sense 
asyoursel£^  I  repeat  to  her,  **  Indeed  ynu 
are  pretty."  Upon  thia  diere  is  no  pn» 
ticnce;  she  will  throw  down  any  thmg 
about  her,  stamp,  and  pull  off  her  hesd- 
clothes.  "Fy,  my  dear,"  say  I,  "how 
can  a  woman  of  your  sense  £eiU  into  such  an 
inkemperste  rage?"  This  is  an  sigmmsi 
that  never  fittls.  "  Indeed,  my  dear,**  siqra 
she,  "you  make  me  mad  soaselime%  ao 
you  do^  with  the  sUly  way  you  have  of 
treating  me  fike  a  pretty  id&oL"  WeB, 
what  have  I  got  bv  patting  her  ii 
humour?  Nothing,  but  that  1 1 
her  of  my  good  opbuon  by  my  practice^ 
and  then  1  am  to  gjve  her  poasemkn  of  mf 
little  ready-money,  snd,  for  a  <~ 
half  foilowings»  dislike  aU  die « 
extal  evervt&ng  die  approrea.  lusao 
exquidtelyfcndof  this  darling,  diat  I  sd- 
dom  see  any  of  myfiiends,  am  uneasy  in  alt 
companies  until  I  see  her  again;  and  when 
I  come  home  she  is  in  tiie  oamps^  becnmn 
she  mys  she  is  sure  I  came  sa  aoon  only  be- 
canse I  think  her  handsome.  I  dare  net 
upon  this  occaskm  hmgh:  but  thou^  I 
am  one  of  the  wannest  churchmen  in  tho 
kingdom,  I  am  forced  to  rail  at  the  times^ 
becanse  die  is  a  violent  Whig.  Ufmitlus 
we  talk  pcditics  so  long,  that  she  is  cgn- 
vinced  I  kiss  her  for  her  insdoou  Itisn 
common  practice  with  me  to  ask  hct  some 
quesboQ  concerning  the  OQBStitntion^whidi 
»«  answers  me  in  general  out  of  Hams- 
ton^sOceaniL  Then! commend heri 
memory,  and  her  arm  isimmediatdy 
edinoune^  While  I  keep  her  m  thtston- 
per  she  plays  before  me,  sumetimesdandBg 
mtheimdatof  Uie  room,  scmietimes  striking 
an  air  at  her  spinet,  varjing  her  poAure 
and  her  channs  in  such  a  roannerthat  lam 
in  contmoal  pleasure.  She  will  play  the  fool 
ifl  allow  her  to  be  wise!  butif  shesn^xcte 
I  like  her  for  her  trifling,  she  immedistcly 
grows  grave. 

*  These  are  the  toils  in  which  I  am  takcBtf 
and  I  carrr  off  my  servitude  as  weM  as  most 
men;  but  my  application  to  you  is  m  behaff 
of  the  hen-peckt  in  general,  and  I  desire  a 
<fisscitAtion  from  yoa  in  defence  of  us.  Yon 
have,  as  I  am  informed,  very  good  authori- 
ties in  our  favour,  and  hope  you  w31  not 
omit  the  mention  of  the  renowned  Socretcs, 
and  his  phiknophic  resignatian  to  hiainfe 
Xantippe.  This  would  be  a  very  good  of- 
fice to  the  woiid  in  {peneral,  for  the  hen- 
peckt  are  powerful  m  their  quality  and 
numbers,  not  coly  in  cities,  but  in  courts; 
m  the  krtter  they  are  ever  the  most  obse- 

Sttious,  in  the  former  the  most  wealthy  of 
Q  men.  When  you  have  conadered  wed- 
lock thoroughly,  you  ought  to  enter  into 
the  suburbs  of  matrimony,  and  dve  os  an 
account  of  the  thraldom  of  kina  keepers 
and  irresolute  lovers;  theke^ers  who  can- 
not quit  their  feir  ones,  though  they  see 
their  approaching  ruin ;  the  lovers  who  dare 
not  marry,  though  they  know  they  never 
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flhall  be  l^ppy  without  the  iiiistfeaBes  whom 
ther  cannot  purchase  on  other  terms. 

*  What  will  be  a  mater  embeUishment 
to  year  discourae  will  be,  that  yon  may  find 
intmacaft  of  the  haughty,  the  proo^  the 
frolic,  the  stubborn,  who  are  each  of  them 
in  aecret  downright  slaves  to  their  wives, 
or  mistresses.  •  I  roust  beg  of  yon  in  the  last 
place  to  dwell  upon  ^lis,  that  the  wise  and 
tise  vi^iant  in  all  aces  have  been  hen-peckt; 
and  that  the  sturoy  tempers  who  are  not 
slaves  'to  affection,  owe  that  exemption  to 
thftir  being  enthralled  by  ambition,  avarice, 
or  aome  meaner  passion.  I  have  ten  thousand, 
tlioasand  things  more  to  say,  but  my  wife 
sees  me  writing,  and  will,  according  to  cua- 
tsm,  be  consulted,  if  I  do  not  seal  this  im- 
me^atelv.  Your*s, 
T.       'NATHANIEL  HENROOST. 
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Quisenim  bonus,  aut  ftice  dignup 

Arcmna,  qaalem  Cereris  valt  ease  saoefdna, 

Ulta  aHenaaibi  credat  mala  7 Jmk  8&L  xv.  14Di 


•  WkD  can  aa  aeaae  ofotheifl*  iOi  escape, 
li  tNit  a  brute,  at  beat,  in  haiMn  aliape. 
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Ii^  one  of  ray  last  week's  papers  I  treated 
of  good-naturev  as  it  is  the  effect  of  constitu- 
tiflii;  I  sAiall  now  speak  erf"  it  as  a  mond  vir- 
tue. The  first  mar  make  a  man  easy  in 
himself  and  agreeable  to  others,  but  implies 
no  merit  in  him  that  is  possessed  of  it  A 
ilmn  is  no  more  to  be  praised  upon  this  ac- 
count, tiian  because  he  has  a  regular  pulse, 
or  a  good  digestion*  This  good-nature, 
however,  in  tne  conatitutian,  which  Mr. 
Dryden  somewhere  calls  a  'milkiness  of 
blood,'  is  an  admirable  ground  wcnrk  for  the 
oAier.  In  order,  therefore,  to  trv  our  good- 
nature, whether  it  arises  from  toe  body  or 
the  mbd,  whether  it  be  founded  in  the  ani- 
mal or  rational  part  of  our  nature;  in  a 
word,  whether  it  be  such  as  is  entided  to 
an^  other  reward,  besides  that  secret  satis- 
firaon  and  contentment  of  mind  which  is 
essen^al  to  it,  and  the  kind  reception  it  pro* 
cares  us  in  the  world,  we  must  examine  it 
by  the  following  rules: 

First,  whether  it  acts  with  steadiness  and 
unifbrmity,  in  sickness  and  in  health,  in 
prosperity  and  in  adversity;  if  otherwise. 
It  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  nothing  else  but 
an  Irradiation  of  the  mind  from  some  new 
mpply  of  spirits,  or  a  more  kindly  circula- 
tion oir  the  blood.  Sir  Francis  Bacon  men- 
tiona  a  cunning  solicitor,  who  would  never 
aik  a  favour  of  a  great  man  before  dinner; 
Imt  took  care  to  prefer  his  petition  at  a  time 
^en  tiie  ^trty^  petitioned  had  his  mind 
free  from  care,  and  his  appetites  in  good 
humour.  Such  a  transient  temporary  good- 
nature as  this,  is  not  that  philanthropy, 
that  love  of  mankind,  which  deserves  the 
title  of  a  moral  virtue. 

The  next  way  of  a  man's  bringing  his 
good-nature  to  the  test  i^  to  consider 
whether  it  operates  according  to  the  rules 
of  reason  and  duty;  for' if  notwithstand- 
ing its  ipeDend  beoevolaBce  to  mankind,  it 


makes  no  diituloaon  beCweoi  ita  objects,  if . 
it  exerts  itself  promiscuously  towards  iSm 
deserving  and  undeserving^  if  it  relieves 
alike  the  idle  and  the  hidigentt  if  it  gives  it- 
self up  to  the  first  petitioner.  Mid  lights  upon 
any  one  rather  by  accident  than  dioice^  it 
may  pass  for  an  amiable  instinct,  but  must 
not  assume  the  name  of  a  mond  virtue. 

The  third  trial  of  good-nature  will  be  the 
examining  ourselves,  whether  or  no  we  are 
able  to  exert  it  to  our  own  disadvantage, 
and  employ  it  upon  proper  objects,  notwitii- 
standing  fmy  little  pain,  want  or  inconve- 
nience, which  may  arise  to  ourselves  fttmi 
it  In  a  word,  wnether  we  are  willing  to 
ride  any  part  of  our  fortune,  or  reputation, 
or  health,  or  ease,  for  the  benefit  of  man* 
kmd.  Among  all  Uiese  expressibns  of  good- 
nature, I  shall  nngle  out  that  which  goes 
under  the  general  name  of  charity,  as  it 
consists  in  relieving  the  indigent;  that  be- 
ing a  trial  of  this  kmd  which  offers  itself  ta 
us  almost  at  all  tiroes,  and  in  every  place; 
I  should  propose  it  as  a  rule,  to  ev^ery  one 
who  is  provided  with  Miy  competency  of 
fortune  more  ^lan  sufficioit  in*  the  tuou^ 
saries  of  life,  to  hy  adde  a  certain  portioa 
of  his  income  for  the  use  of  the  poor.  This 
I  would  look  upon  as  an  ofi^ring  to  Hiair 
who  has  a  right  to  the  whole,  for  the  \mt 
of  thcfee  whom  in  the  passage  hereafter 
mentioned,  he  has  deacrioed  as  his  owu  re- 
presentatives upon  earth.  At  the  same 
time  we  shoukl  manage  our  charity  wiUi 
such  prudence  and  cautioR,  tlut  we  may 
not  hurt  our  own  friends  or  relations,  whilst 
we  are  donig  good  to  those  who  are  strangem 
tons. 

This  may  possibly  be  explained  better  by 
an  example  than  by  a  rule* 

Eugenius  is  a  man  of  an  universal  good- 
nature, and  generous  beyOnd  the  extent  of 
his  fortune;  but  withal  so  prudent,  in  the 
economy  of  his  affitirs,  that  what  goes  out 
in  charity  is  made  up  by  good  managements 
Eugenous  has  what  the  world  calls  two 
htmdred  pounds  a  year;  but  never  values 
himself  lU>ove  nine-score,  as  not  thinking  he 
has  a  right  to  the  tenth  part,  which  he 
always  appropriates  to  charitable  uses.  To 
this  sum  tie  frequentiy  makes  other  volun- 
tary additions,  insomuch  that  in  a  good  year, 
for  such  he  accounts  those  in  which  he  has 
been  able  to  make  greater  bounties  than 
ordinary-,  he  has  given  above  twice  that  sum 
to  tiie  sickly  and  indigent  Eugenius  pre- 
scribes to  himself  many  particular  days 
of  fasting  and  abstinence,  m  order  to  in- 
crease his  private  bank  of  charity,  and  sets 
aside  what  would  be  the  current  expenses 
of  those  times  for  the  use  of  the  poor.  He 
often  goes  afoot  where  his  business  calls 
him,  and  at  the  end  of  his  walk  has  riven 
a  shilling,  which  in  his  ordinary  methods 
of  expense  would  have  gone  for  coach-hire, 
to  the  first  neces^tous  person  that  has  fallen 
in  his  way.  I  have  known  him,  when  he 
has  been  going  to  a  play  or  an  opera,  divert 
the  money  which  was  designed  for  that 
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.imrpose,  npon'im  object  of  chantsr  whom  he 
kas  met  with  ii^the  street;  and  afterwards 
pass  his  eremng  in  a  coffee-house,  or  at  a 
mend's  fire-side,  with  much  greater  satis- 
faction to  himsetf,  than  he  could  have  re- 
ceived from  the  most  exquisite  entertain- 
ments of  the  theatre.  By  these  means  he 
is  generous  without  impoverishing  himself, 
and  enjoys  his  estate  by  making  it  the  pro- 
perty of  others. 

Tnere  are  few  men  so  cramped  in  thdr 
private  aflFairs,  who  may  not  be  charitable 
after  this  manner,  without  any  disadvantage 
to  themselves,  or  prejudice  to  thdr  families. 
It  is  but  sometimes  sacrificing  a  diveraon 
or  convenience  to  the  poor,  a^  turning  the 
usual  course  of  our  expenses  into  a  better 
channel  This  is,  I  thmk,  not  only  the 
most  prudent  and  convenient,  but  the  most 
meritorious  pdece  of  charity,  which  we  can 
put  in  practice.  By  this  method,  we  in 
some  measure  share  the  necessities  of  the 
poor  at  the  same  time  that  we  reUeve'them, 
and  make  ourselves  not  only  their  patrons, 
but  thdr  fellow-sufferers. 

Skr  Thomas  Brown,  in  the  last  part  of 
his  Relig^o  Medici,  in  which  he  describes 
his  chanty  in  several  heroic  instances,  and 
with  a  noble  heat  of  sentiment,  mentions 
that  verse  in  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon,  *  He 
that  eiveth  to  the  poor,  lendeth  to  the 
Lordr*  **  There  is  more  riietoric  in  that 
one  sentence,*'  ssyz  he,  **  than  in  a  library 
of  sermons;  and  indeed,  if  those  sentences 
were  understood  by  the  reader,  with  the 
same  emphasis  as  they  are  delivered  by  the 
author,  we  needed  not  those  volumes  of  in- 
structions, but  might  be  honest  by  an  epi- 
tome, "t 

This  passage  in  scripture  is  indeed  won- 
derfully persuasive;  but  I  think  the  same 
thought  IS  carried  much  farther  in  the  New 
Testament,  where  our  Saviour  tells  us  in  a 
most  pathetic  manner,  that  he  shall  here- 
after regard  the  clothing  of  the  naked,  the 
feeding  of  the  hungry,  and  the  visiting  ci 
the  imprisoned,  as  offices  done  to  himself, 
and  reward  them  accordingly,  j;  Pursuant 
to  those  passages  in  holy  scripture,  I  have 
somewhere  met  with  the  epitaph  of  a  cha«- 
ritable  man,  which  has  very  much  pleased 
me.  I  cannot  recollect  the  words,  but  the 
sense  of  it  is  to  this  purpose:  What  I  spent 
I  lost;  what  I  possiessed  is  left  to  others; 
what  I  gave  away  remains  with  me.§ 

%ce  I  am  thus  insensibly  engaged  in  sa- 
cred writ,  I  cannot  forbear  making  an  ex- 
tract of  several  passages  which  I  have 
always  read  with  great  d^ght  in  the  boc^ 


•  Prov.  rix.  17. 

tBrows'f  Bel.  Medki,  Part  H.  Sect  13.  f.  16SD.  p.  S. 

I  Mat.  zzy.  31.  e(  Mff . 

fTha  epituih  aUaded  to  ia  (otr  waa)  in  St.  G6oife*a 
CImrcli.  mt  Donoaaler  in  Yorkahire,  and  nina  in  oM 
EBiliahthtu: 

Hownow.whoiiheare?   That  I  spent,  that  I  had: 

I  Robin  or  Doneaaiaare      That  I  irave.  that  I  have ; 

And  Margaret  my  feare      That  I  left,  that  I  loat. 
A.  D  1579. 
ilaoth  Robertne  Byrks,  who  in  thie  world  did  reifn 
n,  and  ynt  llrad  not  MM. 


of  Job.  It  is  ^leaccoont  which  that  holr 
man  gives  of  his  behaviour  in  the  d^rs  of 
his  prosperity,  and  if  'ccnadefed  only  as  a 
human  oompoaitioo,  is  a  finer  pictore  of  m 
charitable  and  good-natured  man  than  is  to 
be  met  ^th  in  any  other  anthsr. 

*  O  that  I  were  as  in  mondis  past,  as  m 
the  days  when  God  preserved  me:  When 
his  candle  shined  upon  my  head,  and  whe& 
by  his  lig^t  I  walked  through  darimesic 
When  the  Almighty  was  yet  with  me; 
when  my  children  were  about  me:  When 
I  washed  my  steps  with  butter»  and  tiie 
rock  poured  out  nvers  of  oil.  • 

'  When  the  ear  heard  me,  tjien  it  blessed 
me ;  and  when  the  eye  saw  me,  it  gave  wit- 
ness to  me.  Because  I  delivered  the  poor 
that  cried,  and  the  fatheriess,  and  him  dial 
had  none  to  help  him.  The  blessing  of  him 
that  was  ready  to  perish  came  upon  me, 
and  I  caused  tne  widow's  heart  to  sing  for 
joy.  I  was  eyes  to  the  blind,  and  feet  was 
1  to  the  lame:  I  was  a  father  to  the  poor, 
and  the  cause  which  I  knew  not  I  searcbed 
out  Did  not  I  weep  for  him  that  was  in 
trouble?  was  not  my  soul  grieved  for  the 
poOT?  Let  me  be  weighed  m  an  even  bal- 
ance, that  God  mav  know  mine  integrity. 
If  I  did  desjNse  the  cause  of  my  mmr 
servant  or  ot  my  maid-servant  when  they 
contended  with  me,  what  then  shall  I  do 
when  God  riseth  up?  and  when  he  visiteth, 
what  shall  I  answer  him?  Did  not  he  that 
made  me  in  the  womb,  make  him?  and 
did  not  one  ftt^on  us  in  the  womb?  If  I 
have  withheld  the  poor  from  their  denre, 
or  have  caused  the  eyes  of  the  widow  ta 
fail :  Or  have  eaten  my  morsel  mysdf  akxie, 
and  the  fatheriess  hath  not  eaten  thereof: 
If  I  have  seen  any  perish  for  want  of  cloth- 
ing, or  any  poor  without  covering:  If  his 
loms  have  not  blessed  me,  and  if  he  were 
not  warmed  with  the  fleece  of  my  i^etpi 
If  I  have  lifted  up  my  hand  against  the 
f atheriess,  when  I  saw  my  hdp  in  the  eate; 
then  let  mme  arm  fall  from  my  lAKmAer^ 
blade,  and  mine  arm  be  broken  from  the 
bone.  If  I  have  rejoiced  at  the  destruction 
of  him  that  hated  me,  or  lifted  up  mysdf 
when  evil  found  him:  (Neither  have  I  suf- 
fered my  mouth  to  sin,  by  wishing  a  curse 
tohbsouL)  The  stranger  did  not  lodge  Di 
the  street;  but  I  opened  my  doors  to  the 
traveller.  If  my  land  cry  against  me,  or 
that  the  forrows  likewise  therefore  com- 
plain: If  I  have  eaten  the  fruits  thereof 
without  money,  or  have  caused  the  owncra 
thereof  to  lose  their  life;  let  thistles  grow 
instoid  of  wheat,  and  cockle  instead  of 
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Civil  to  hie  wife.  Fifc 

I  CANNOT  defer  taking  notice  of  this  letter. 
*  Mr.  Spectator, — I  am  but  too  good  a 
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jodge  of  your  paper  of  the  15th  mstalit, 
which  is  a  master-piece;  I  mean  that  of 
jealousy:  but  I  think  it  unworthy  of  yoif  to 
speak  of  that  torture  in  the  breast  of  a  man, 
and  not  to  mention  lAao  the 


ngs  of  it  in 
the  heart  of  a  woman.  You  have  very  Hi- 
dkioiislVt  and  with  the  greatest  penetration 
jmaginaole^  coondered  it  as  woman  is  the 
creature  of  whom  the  diffidence  is  raised: 
but  not  a  word  of  a  man,  who  is  so  unmer- 
oifnl  as  to  move  jealousy  in  his  wife,  and 
»ot  care  whether  she  is  so  or  not  It  is  pos- 
sible yon  may  not  believe  there  are 'such 
tyrants  in  the  world;  but,  alas,  I  can  tell 
TOtt  of  a  man  who  is  ever  out^<rf  humour  in 
ins  wife's  company,  and  the  pleasantest  man 
IB  the  woild  every  where  eUe;  the  greatest 
sloven  at  home  when  he  appears  to  none 
bat  his  funily,  add  most  exactly  well- 
dressed  m  all  other  places.  Alas,  sir,  is  it 
«f  coarse,  that  to  deliver  one's  self  wholly 
imto  a  man's  power  without  possibility  <^ 
smpeal  to  any  other  jurisdiction  but  his  own 
reflections,  is  so  little  an  obligation  to  a  gen- 
tleman, that  he  can  be  o£nded  and  fall 
into  a  rage,  because  my  heart  swells  tears 
into  my  eyes  when  I  see  him  in  a  cloudy 
mood?  I  pretend  to  no  succour,  and  h^me 
lor  no  relici  but  from  himself;  and  yet  he 
that  has  sense  and  justice  in  every  thing 
else,  never  reflects,  that  to  come  home  only 
to  sleep  off  an  intemperance,  and  spend  all 
the  time  he  is  there  as  if  it  were  a  punish- 
ment, cannot  but  give  the  anguish  ot  a  jeal- 
ous mind.  He  always  leaves  his  home  as 
if  he  were  going  to  court,  and  returns  as  if 
he  were  entering  a  jail.  I  could  add  to  this, 
that  from  his  company  and  his  usual  dis- 
coarse,  he  does  not  scruple  being  thought 
an  abandoned  man,  as  to  Ids  morals.  Your 
own  imagination  will  say  enough  to  ^ou 
concerning  the  condition  of  me  his  wife; 
and  I  wish  ^ou  woula  be  so  good  as  to  re- 
present to  Mm,  for  he  is  not  ill-natured, 
a&d  reads  you  much,  that  the  moment  I 
hear  the  door  shut  after  him,  I  throw  my- 
self apon  my  bed,  and  drown  the  child  he 
is  so  fond  of  with  my  tears,  and  often  frighten 
it  with  my  cries;  that  I  curse  my  bdng;  that 
I  nm  to  my  glass  all  over  bathed  in  sorrows, 
mad  hdp  the  utterance  of  mv  inward  an- 
fKsAi  by  beholdiDg  the  gush  of  my  own  ca- 
wmiUcs  as  ray  tears  fall  from  my  eyes. 
This  looks  like  an  imagined  lecture  to  tell 
TOO.  bat  indeed  thi^  is  one  of  my  pastimes. 
Httheito  I  have  only  told  ytm  the  genml 
temper  of  my  mind,  but  how  shall  I  give 
yen  an  account  of  the  extraction  of  it? 
t oold  yon  but  conceive  how  cruel  I  am  one 
moment  in  my  resentment,  and  at  the  en- 
suing nmmte,  when  I  place  him  in  the  con- 
dition mj  anger  would  bring  him  to,  how 
compassionate;  it  would  give  you  some  no- 
tion how  miserable  I  am,  and  how  littie  I 
deserve  it  ^yhen  I  remonstrate  with  the 
greatest  gentleness  that  is  possible  against 
unhandsome  appearances,  and  that  married 
ons  arc  under  particular  rules;  when 
^  in  the  best  humour  to  receive  this,  I 
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am  answered  only:  That  I  expose  my  own 
reputation  and  sense  if  I  apf>ear  jealous.  I 
wish,  good  pr,  you  would  take  this  into 
serious  consideration,  and  admonish  hus- 
bands and  wives,  what  terms  they  ought  to 
keep  towards  each  other.  Your  thoughts 
on  thik  important  subject  will  have  the 
greatest  reward,  that  which  descends  ax 
such  as  feel  the  sorrows  of  the  afflicted 
Give  me  leave  to  subscribe  myself,  your 
wfEnrtunate  humble  servant, 

-CELINDA.' 

I  had  it  m  my  thoughts,  before  I  received 
the  letter  of  this  lady,  to  consider  this  dread- 
fid  passion  in  the  nund  of  a  woman:  and  the 
smart  she  seems  to  feel  does  not  abate  the 
inclination  I  had  to  recommend  to  husbands 
a  more  regular  behaviour,  than  to  give  the 
most  exquisite  of  torments  to  those  who 
love  them,  nay  whose  torments  would  bo 
abated  if  they  did  not  love  them. 

It  is  wonderful  to  observe  how  little  is 
made  of  this  inexpressible  injury,  and  how 
easily  men  get  into  a  habit  of  beinj;  leasik 
agreeable,  where  they  are  most  obhp;ed  to 
be  sa  But  this  subject  deserves  a  distinct 
speculation,  and  I  shall  observe  for  a  day 
or  two  the  behaviour  of  two  or  three  happy 
pmrs  I  am  acquainted  with,  before  I  pre- 
tend to  m^e  a  system  of  conjugal  morality. 
I  design  in  the  first  place  to  go  a  few  miles 
out  of  town,  and  there  I  know  where  to 
meet  one  who  ]n*actises  all  the  parts  of  a 
fine  gentleman  in  the  duty  of  an  husband. 
When  he  was  a  bachelor  much  business 
made  him  particularly  negligent  in  his  ha- 
bit; but  now  there  is  no  young  lover  living 
so  exact  in  the  care  of  his  person.  One  who 
asked.  Why  he  was  so  long  washing  his 
mouth,  and  so  delicate  in  the  choice  and 
wearing  of  his  linen?  was  answered,  ••  Be- 
cause £ere  is  a  woman  of  merit  x)bUged  to 
receive  me  kindly,  and  I  think  it  incum- 
bent upon  me  to  make  her  inclination  go 
along  with  her  duty." 
•  If  a  man  would  pve  himself  leave  to 
think,  he  would  not  be  so  unreasonable  as 
to  expect  debauchery  and  innocence  could 
live  in  commerce  together;  or  hope  that 
flesh  and  blood  is  capable  of  so  strict  an  al- 
legiance as  that  a  fine  woman  must  go  on  to 
improve  herself  till  she  is  as  good  and  im- 
passive as  an  ane;eU  only  to  preserve  fide- 
lity to  a  brute  and  a  satyr.  The  lady  who 
desires  me  for  her  sake  to  end  one  of  my 
papers  with  the  following  letter,  I  am  per- 
suaded, thinks  such  a  x>erseverance  very- 
impracticable. 

'Husband, — Stay  moreat  home.  I  know 
where  you  visited  at  seven  of  the  clock  on 
Thursday  evening.  The  colojnel,  whom  yoo 
chareed  me  to  see  no  more,  is  in  town. 

T.        « MARTHA  HOUSEWIFE.' 
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OmM  toltt  p-inetiim  f  nl  mlacult  atito  dulcl, 
Lectorem  deiccuitdo,  pariV»t|ue'Dionendo. 

JSbr.  Jtn  PotL  r.  S41. 

Old  age  it  only  fond  vf  moral  truth, 
Lectaraa  too  craw  dinfuat  aspirfnc  yoath ; 
Blit  be  wbo  blends  inatmction  with  delifbt> 
Wina  every  reader,  nof  in  vain  ahall  write.— P. 

1  MAT  cast  my  readers  under  two  general 
divisions,  the  mercurial  and  the  saturnine. 
The  first  are  the  pay  part  of  my  disciples; 
vho  require  speculations  of  wit  and  humo^, 
the  others  are  those  of  a  more  solemn  ai^ 
sober  turn,  who  find  no  pleasure  but  injpa- 
pers  ci  morality  and  soimd  sense.  The 
former  call  eveiy  thing  that  is  serious,  stu- 
pid; the  latter  look  upon  eVerv  thine  as  im- 
pertinent that  is  ludicrous.  Were  I  always 
erave,  one  half  of  my  readers  would  fall  off 
from  me:  were  I  always  meny,  I  should 
lose  the  other.  I  make  it  therefore  my  en- 
deavour to  find  out  entertainments  of  both 
kinds,  and  by  that  means,  perhaps,  consult 
the  good  of  both,  more  than  I  should  do,  did 
I  always  write  to  the  particular  taste  of 
either.  As  they  ndther  of  them  know  what 
I  proceed  upon,  the  sprk^htly  reader,  who 
takes  up  mv  paper  in  order  to  be  diverted, 
very  often  finds  himself  engaged  unawares 
in  a  serious  and  profitable  course  of  think- 
ing; as,  on  the  contrary,  the  thoughtful 
man,  who  perhaps  may  nope  to  find  some- 
thing solid,  and  full  of  deep  reflection,  is 
very  often  insensibly  betrayed  into  a  fit  of 
mirth.  In  a  word,  the  reader  ats  down  to 
my  entertainment  without  knowine  his  bill 
offere.  and  has  therefore  at  least  trie  plea- 
sure 01  Hoping  there  may  be  a  dish  to  his 
palate. 

I  must  confess,  were  I  left,  to  myself,  I 
should  rather  aim  at  instructing  than  divert- 
ing; but  if  we  will  be  useful  to  the  world,  we 
must  take  it  as  we  find  it  Authors  of  pro- 
fessed severity  discourage  the  looser  part  of 
mankind  from  having  any  thing  to  ao  with 
their  writings.  A  man  must  have  virtue  in 
him,  before  ne  will  enter  upon  the  reading 
of  a  Seneca  or  an  Epictetus.  The  very  title 
of  a  moral  treatise  nas  something  in  it  aus- 
tere and  shocking  to  the  careless  and  incon- 
siderate. 

For  this  reason  several  unthinking  per- 
sons fall  in  my  way,  who  would  give  no 
attention  to  lectures  delivered  with  a  reli- 
gious seriousness  or  a  philosophic  gravity. 
They  are  ensnared  into  sentiments  of  wis- 
dom and  virtue  when  they  do  not  think  of 
it;  and  if  by  that  means  they  arrive  only  at 
such  a  degree  of  condderation  as  may  di»- 
pose  them  to  listen  to  more  studied  and 
elaborate  discourses,  I  shall  not  think  my 
speculations  useless.  I  mi^ht  likewise  ob- 
serve, that  the  gloominess  m  which  some- 
times the  minds  of  the  best  men  are  in- 
volved, very  often  stands  in  nee4  of  such 
little  incitements  to  mirth  and  laughter,  as 
are  apt  to  disperse  melanchdy,  and  put  our 
faculties  in  good  humour.  To  whicn  some 
will  add,  that  the  British  climate,  more  than 
any  other  makes  entertainments  of  this  na- 
ture in  a  manner  necessary. 


If  what  I  have  here  said  does  not  1 
mend,  it  will  at  least  excuse,  the  varidty  of 
my  speculations.  I  would  not  wDMn^ 
laugh  but  in  order  to  instruct,  or  if  I  sooie- 
times  fail  in  this  point,  when  my  mirtk 
ceases  to  be  instructive,  it  shaU  never  cease 
to  be  innocent  A  scrupulous  condoct  m 
this  particular,  has,  peraaps,  more  merit 
in  it  than  the  generality  of  readers  imagine; 
did  they  know  how  many  thoughts  occur  in 
a  point  of  humour,  whicn  a  discreet  author 
in  modesty  suppresses;  how  many  strokes 
of  raillery  present  themselves,  which. coiAt 
not  fail  to  pl^^e  the  ordinary  taste  of  man-' 
kind,  but  are  stifled  in  their  birth  by  reason 
of  some  remote  tendency  which  they  carry 
in  them  to  corrupt  the  minds  of  those  who 
read  them;  did  they  know  how  niuur 
glances  of  ill-nature  are  industriously  avoid* 
ed  for  fear  of  doing  injury  to  the  reputaCioo 
of  another,  they  would  be  apt  to  think  kindly 
of  those  writers  who  endeavour  to  make 
themselves  diverting  without  being  irofno* 
raL  One  may  apply  to  these  authors  that 
passage  in  Waller: 

Pneta  loae  halftbc  pralae  tbey  would  bare  KOt, 
Were  it  bat  known  wbat  tlwy  diacieetly  blot. 

As  nothing  is  more  easy  than  to  be  a  wit, 
with  all  the  above-mentioned  liberties,  it 
requires  some  genius  and  invention  to  ap- 
pear such  \^thout  them. 

What  I  have  here  said  is  not  only  in  re- 
gard to  the  public,  but  with  an  eye  to  my 
particular  correspondent,  who  has  sent  me 
the  following  letter,  which  I  have  castrated 
in  some  places  upon  these  considerations: 

•  Sir, — ^Having  lately  seen  your  discourse 
upon  a  match  of  grinning,  I  cannot  forbear 
giving  you  an  account  of  a  whistling  malch» 
which  with  many  others,  I  was  entertained 
with  about  three  years  since  at  the  Bath. 
The  prize  was  a  guinea,  to  be  conferred 
upon  the  ablest  whistier,  that  is,  on  hin» 
who  could  whistie  clearest,  and  go  through 
his  tune  without  laughing,  to  which  at  the 
same  time  he  was  provoKed  by  the  antiek 
postures  of  a  merry-andrew,  who  was  to 
stand  upon  the  st^;e  and  play  his  tricks  in 
the  eye  of  the  performer.  There  were  three 
competitors  tor  the  guinea.  The  first  wan 
a  ploughman  of  a  very  promising  aspect^ 
his  features  were  steady,  and  his  muscles 
composed  in  so  inflexible  a  stupidity,  that 
upon  his  first  appearance  every  one  gave 
the  guinea  for  lost  The  pickled  herring 
however  found  the  way  to  shake  him;  for 
upon  his  whistling  a  country  jig,  this  un- 
lucky wag  danced  to  it  with  such  variety 
of  distortions  and  grimaces,  that  the  coun- 
tr3rman  could  not  forbear  smiling  upon  him, 
and  by  that  means  spoiled  his  whistle  and 
lost  the  prize. 

•  The  next  that  mounted  tl>e  stage  was  an 
under-citizen  of  the  Bath,  a  person  remark- 
able among  the  inferior  people  of  that  place 
for  his  great  wisdom,  and  liis  broad  band. 
He  contracted  his  mouth  with  much  gra- 
vity, and  that  he  might  dispose  his  mind  tc 
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be  mori  serious  than  Ordinary,  began  the 
tune  of  The  Children  in  the  Wood.  He 
went  through  part  of  It  with  good  success, 
,whcn  on  a  sudden  the  wit  at  his  dhow,  who 
had  appeared  wonderfully  grave  and  atten- 
tive for  some  time,  gave  him  a  touch  upon 
the  left  shoulder,  and  stared  him  in  the  tace 
with  so  bewitching  a  grin,  that  the  whistler 
relaxed  his  fibres  into  a  kind  of  simper,  and 
at  length  bwrst  out  into  an  open  laugh.  The 
thh^  who  entered  the  lists  was  a  footman, 
who  in  defiance  of  the  merry-andrew  and 
idl  his  arts,  whlsded  a  Scotch  tune,  and  an 
Italian  sonata,  with  so  settled  a  countenance 
that  he  bore  aWay  the  prize,  to  the  great 
admiradon  of  some  hundreds  of  per86ns, 
who,  as  well  as  myself,  were  present  at  this 
trial  of  skill.  Now,  sir,  I  humblv  conceive, 
Whatever  you  have  determined  of  the  grin- 
Hera,  the  wlustlers  ought  to  be  encouraged, 
not  cnly  as  their  art  is  practised  without 
distortion,  but  as  it  improves  country  mu- 
sic, promotes  gravity,  and  teaches  orainary 
]>eo]^e  to  keep  their  countenances,  if  they 
•ee  any  thing  ridiculous  m  their  betters:  bc- 
Mct  that  it  seems  an  entertainment  veiy 
pttfticolariy  adapted  to  the  Bath,  as  it  is 
usual  for  a  rider  to  whistle  to  his  horse 
when  he  would  make  his  water  pass.  I 
an,  ar,  &c 

*  POSTSCHIPT. 

*  After  having  despatched  thefe  two  im- 
portant points  of  gnnning  and  whistling,  I 
hxaoe  ^ou  will  oblige  the  world  with  some 
renecmiB  upon  yawning,  as  I  have  seen  it 
practised  on  a  twelfth-night,  among  other 
Christmas  gambols,  at  the  house  oT  a  very 
worthy  gentleman,  who  always  entertains 
his  tenants  at  that  time  of  the  year.  They 
yawn  for  a  Cheshii^  cheese,  and  begin 
about  midnight,  when  the  whole  company 
is  disposed  to  be  drowsy.  He  that  yawns 
widest,  and  at  the  same  time  so  naturally 
as  to  produce  the  most  yawns  among:  the 
^pect^ors,  carries  home  the  cheese.  If  you 
handle  this  subject  as  you  ought,  I  question 
aot  but  your  paper  will  set  half  the  king- 
dom a-yawning,  though  I  dare  promise  you 
it  will  never  make  any  body  fall  asleep. 


Ka  ISa]  Wednesday,  Sefitember  26,  1711. 

^DeUrant  reges,  ptectuntur  Achivi. 

£br.  Lib.  1.  £]>.  ii.  14. 

Tte  aoiuurth'i  foDjr  mak»  the  people  rue.— P. 

The  following  letter  has  so  much  weight 
and  jgood  sense,  that  I  cannot  forbear  insert- 
ing It,  though  it  relates  to  a  hardened  sin> 
ner  whom  I  have  very  Kttle  hopes  of  re- 
fcraming,  viz.  Lewid  XlV.  of  France. 

*  M».  Spectator,— Amidst  the  variety 
of  subjects  of  which  you  have  treated,  I 
could  wish  it  had  fallen  in  your  way,  to  ex- 
pose the  vanitv  of  conquests.  This  thought 
would  naturally  lead  one  to  the  French 
kingt  who  has  been  generally  esteemed  the 


greatest  conqueror  of  our  age,  till  her  ma« 
jeStjr's  armies  had  torn  from  him  so.  many 
of  nis  countries,  and  deprived  him  of  the 
fruit  of  all  his  former  victories.  For  my 
own  part,  if  I  were  to  draw  his  picture,  I 
should  be  for  taking  him  no  lower  than  to 
the  peace  of  Ryswtck,  just  at  the  end  of  hia 
triumphs,  and  before  his  inverse  of  fortune: 
and  even  then  I  should  not  forbear  thinking 
his  ambition  had  been  vain,  and  unprofit- 
4ible  to  himself  and  his  people. 

*  As  for  himself,  it  is  certain  he  can  have 
gained  nodiing  by  his  conquests,  if  they. 
have  not  rendered  him  master  of  more  sub- 
jects, more  riches,  orgreater  power.  What 
I  shall  be  able  to  offer  upon  these  heads,  I 
resolve  to  submit  to  your  con»derati(Hi. 

'  To  begin  then  with  his  increase  of  sub- 
iects.  From  tiie  time  he  came  of  age,  and 
has  been  a  manager  for  himself,  all  the 
peo^  he  had  acquired  were  such  only  as 
ne  had  reduced  by  his  wars,  and  ^ere  left 
in  his  possession  by  the  peace;  he  had  con- 
ouered  not  above  one-third  part  of  Flan- 
ders, and  consequently  no  mbre  than  one- 
third  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  pror 
vince. 

*  About  one  hundred  vears  ago  the  houses 
in  that  country  were  all  numbered,  and  by 
a  just  computation  the  inhabitants  of  all 
sorts  could  not  then  exceed  750,000  souls. 
And  if  any  man  will  consider  the  desolation 
by  almost  perpetual  wars,  the  numerous 
armies  that  have  lived  almost  ever  since  at 
^scretion  upon  the  peoplq,  and  how  nmch 
of  their  commerce  has  been  removed  for 
more  security  to  other  places,  he  will  have 
little  reason  to  jmagine  that  their  numbers 
have  since  increasSi;  and  therefore  with 
one-third  part  of  that  province  that  prince 
can  have  gained  no  more  than  one-third 
part  of  the  mhabitants,  or  250,000  new  sub- 
jects, even  though  it  should  be  supposed 
they  Were  all  contented  to  live  still  in  their 
native  country,  and  transfer  their  allegiance 
to  a  new  master. 

'  The  fertility  of  this  province,  its  con- 
venient situation  for  trade  and  commerce, 
its  capacity  for  furnishing  employment  and 
subsistence  to  great  numbers,  and  the  vast 
armies  that  have  been  mahitained  here, 
make  it  credible  that  the  remaining  two- 
thirds  of  Flanders  are  equal  to  all  his  other 
conquests;  and  consequently  by  all,  he  can- 
not nave  giuned  more  than  750,000  new 
subjects,  men,  women,  and  children,  espe- 
cially if  a  deduction  shall  be  made  of  such 
as  have  retired  ixom  the  conqueror,  to  live 
under  thi^r  old  masters. 

*  It  is  time  aow  to  setiiis  loss  a^nst  his 
profit,  and  to  show  for  the  new  subjects  he 
nad  acquired,  how  many  old  ones  he  had 
lost  in  tiie  acquisition.  I  think  that  in  his 
wars  he  has  seldom  brought  less  into  the 
field  in  all  places  than  300,000  fighting 
men,  besides  what  have  been  left  in  garri- 
sons: and  I  think  the  common  computation 
is,  that  of  an  army,  at  the  end  of  a  cam- 
paign, without  sieges  or  battles,  scarce  four- 
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Mda  can  be  mustei^  of  those  that  came 
iito  the  field  at  the  b^f^immg  of  the  year. 
His  wan  at  several  tunes,  mitil  the  hut 
peace,  have  hdd  about  twenty  years;  and 
n  AOfiOO  yearly  lost,  or  a  fifth  part  of  his 
armies,  are  to  be  multiplied  by  twenty,  he 
cannot  have  lost  less  tiian  800,000  of  his 
old  sobjects,  and  all  able-bodied  men;  a 
greater  number  than  the  new  subjects  he 
hadacquh-ed. 

*  But  this  loss  is  not  alL  Providence  seems< 
to  have  ec^uaUy  divided  the- whole  mass  of 
mankind  mto  different  sexes,  that  every 
woman  may  have  her  hu^iand,  and  that 
both  may  eoually  contnbnte  to  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  species.  It  follows  then, 
that  for  an  the  men  that  have  been  lost,  as 
many  women  must  have  lived  single,  and  it 
were  but  charity  to  betieve,  they  have  not 
done  all  the  service  they  were  capable  of 
doing  in  their  generation.  In  so  long  a 
course  of  years  great  xwt  of  tiiem  must 
liave  died,  and  all  the  rest  must  go  off  at 
last,  without  leaving  any  representatives 
behind.  By  this  account  he  must  have  lost 
not  only  800,000  subjects,  but  double  that 
number,  and  all  the  mcrease  that  was  rea- 
wonahlj  to  be  expected  from  it 

*  It  IS  said  in  the  last  war  there  was  a 
fJEonine  m  his  kingdom,  wldch  swept  away 
two  millions  of  his  people.  This  is  hardhr 
credible.  If  the  loss  was  only  of  one-fifth 
part  of  that  sum,  it  was  very  great  But  it 
B  no  wonder  there  should  be  fiunine,  where 
ao  much  of  the  people^s  substance  is  taken 
away  for  the  kiii^s  use,  that  they  have  not 
aufficient  left  to  provide  against  accidents; 
where  so  many  of  the  men  are  taken  from 
the  plough  to  serve  the  king  in  his  wars, 
and  a  gr^  part  of  the  tiUi^  is  left  to  the 
weaker  hands  of  so  many  women  and  chil- 
dren. Whatever  was  the  loss,  it  must  un- 
doubtedly be  placed  to  the  account  of  his 
ambition. 

*  And  so  must  also  the  destruction  or  ban- 
ishment of  3  or  400,000  of  his  reformed 
subjects;  he  could  have  no  o^er  reasons 
for  valuing  those  lives  so  very  cheap  but 
only  to  recommend  himself  to  the  bigotry 
of  the  Spanish  nation. 

*  How  should  there  be  industry  in  a  coun- 
try where  all  property  is  precarious?  What 
subject  will  sow  his  land,  that  his  prmce 
maLV  reap  the  whole  harvest?  Parsimony 
ano^  frnniiiy  must  be  strangers  to  such  a 
peo^e;  mr  will  any  man  save  to-day,  what 
ne  fya  reason  to  foar  will  be  taken  from 
kim  tCHmorrow^  And  where  is  the  en- 
couragement for  marrying?  Will  any  man 
think  of  raiane  children,  without  any  as- 
tarance  of  clothing  for  their  backs,  or  so 
much  as  food  for  thdr  bellies?  And  thus  by 
his  fotal  ambition,  he  must  have  lessened 
the  number  ci  his  subjects,  not  only  by 
slaughter  and  destruction;  but  by  prevent- 
ing their  very  births,  he  has  done  as  much 
as  was  posable  towards  destroying  jMsterity 
itselt 

•Is  this  then  the  great,  the  invincible  I 


Lewis?  This  the  immortal  man,  the  /otcl 
fiumara^  or  the  alpiighty,  as  his  fl^terers 
have  called  him?  R  this  the  man  that  is  so 
celd)rated  for  his  conquests?  For  every 
subject  he  has  aa)uirea,  has  he  not  lost 
three  that  were  his  inheritance? .  Are  not 
his  troops  fewer,  and  those  neither  so  weD 
fed,  clothed,  or  i»id,  as  they  wereformeriy, 
though  he  has  now  so  much  greater  cause 
to  exert  himself?  and  what  can  be  the  rea- 
son (^  all  this,  but  that  his  revenue  is  a  great 
deal  less,  his  subjects  are  either  poorer,  or 
not  so  many  to  be  plundered  by  constant 
taxes  for  his  use? 

*  It  is  well  for  him  he  had  found  out  a  way 
to  steal  a  kingdom;*  if  he  had  gjone  on  con- 
quering as  he  did  before,  his  ruin  had  been 
long  since  finished.  This  brines  to  my  mind 
a  sajring  of  King  Pyrrhus,  after  he  had  a 
second  time  beat  the  Romans  in  a  pitched 
battle,  and  was  complimented  by  his  gene* 
rals:  "Yes,**  says  he,  "such  another  vic- 
tory and  I  am  quite  undone.'*  And  ance  I 
have  mentioned  Pvrrhus  I  will  end  with  a 
very  good,  though  known,  story  of  this  am- 
bitious  madman.  When  he  had  diown  the 
utmost  fimdness  for  his  expedition  a^pinst 
the  Romans,  Cyneas,  his  chief  mimster, 
asked  him  what  he  proposed  to  himself  l^ 
this  war?  "  Why,**  says  Pyrrhns,  "  to  con- 
quer the  Romans,  sma  reduce  all  Italy  to 
my  obedience. **  "What  then?**  sap  Cy- 
neas. "To  pass  over  into  Sicily,'*  says 
Pyrrhus,  "  and  then  all  the  ^dlians  must 
be  our  subjects.'*  «*  And  what  does  your 
miyei^  intend  next?**  "Why  truly,**  savs 
the  king,  *«  to  conouer  Carthage,  and  make 
myself  master  of  all  Aftica.  **  *•  And  what, 
rir,**  says  the  minister,  **  is  to  be  the  end  of 
all  your  expeditions?*'  **  Why  then,**  saya 
the  king,  "  for  the  rest  of  our  Uves  we  will 
sit  down  to  good  wine.*'  •*  How,  sir,**  re- 
plied Cyneas,  "to  better  than  we  have  now 
before  us?  Have  we  not  already  as  much  as 
we  can  drink?" 

'Riot  and  excess  are  not  the  becomine 
characters  of  princes;  but  if  Pyrrhus  and 
Lewis  had  debauched  like  Vttellius,  they 
had  been  less  hurtftd  to  their  people.  Your 
humble  servant, 

T.  'PHILARITHMUS.* 
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fill  laorjniiM  Titam  iamoi,  et  miterraciiiHii  vitro. 

IfoT^d  by  tbete  lean,  we  pity  and  protect. 

I  AM  more  pleased  with  a  letter  that  is 
filled  with  touches  of  nature  than  of  wit. 
The  following  one  is  of  this  kind; 

'Sir, — Among  all  the  distresses  which 
happen  in  families,  I  do  not  remember  that 
you  have  touched  upon  the  marriage  of 
children  without  the  consent  of  their  pa- 
rents.   I  am  one  of  these  unfortunate  per- 
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80M.  I  was  about  fifteen  when  I  to^L  the 
hberty'to  choose  for  myself;  and  have  ever 
■nee  languished  under  the  displeasure  of 
an  inexond>le  father,  who,  though  he  sees 
me  happf  in  the  best  of  husbands,  and 
Messed  with  very  fine  children,,  can  never 
be  prevailed  upon  to  forgive  me.  He  was 
so  kind  to  me  before  this  unhappy  accident 
that  indeed  it  makes  my  breach  of  duty,'  in 
some  measure,  inexcusable;  and  at  the  same 
time  creates  in  me  such  a  tenderness  to^ 
wards  him,  that  I  love  him  above  all  things, 
»id  would  die  to  be  reconciled  to  him.  I 
hove  thrown  myself  at  his  feet,  and  be- 
sought him  with  tears  to  pardon  me;  but 
he  always  pushes  me  away,  and  spurns  me 
from  lum.  I  have  written  several  letters  to 
lum,  but  he  will  neither  open  nor  receive 
them.  About  two  years  ago  I  sent  my  little 
boy  to  him,  dressed  in  a  new  apparel;  but 
the  child  returned  to  me  crying,  because  he 
said  his  grand&ther  would  not  see  him,  and 
had  ordered  him  to  be  put  out  of  his  house. 
My  mother  is  won  over  to  my  side,  but 
dares  not  mention  me  to  my  father,  for  fear 
of  provoA^ing  him.  About  a  month  ago  he 
lay  sick  upon  his  bed,  and  in  great  danger 
«f  hit  life:  I  was  pierced  to  the  heart  at  the 
newa^  and  could  not  foibear  going  to  inquire 
after  his  health.  My  mother  took  this  op- 
portmnty  of  speaking  in  my  behalf:  she  told 
turn,  with  ammdance  of  tears,  that  I  was 
come  to  see  him,  that  I  could  not  speak  to 
her  for  weeping,  and  that  I  should  certainly 
break  my  heart  if  he  refused  at  that  time 
to  give  me  his  blessing,  and  be  reconciled 
to  me.  He  was  so  far  from  relenting  to- 
wards me,  that  he  bid  her  speak  no  more 
of  me,  unless  she  had  a  mind  to  disturb  him 
iB  his  last  moments;  for,  ur,  you  must  know 
tiiat  he  has  the  reputation  ot  an  honest  and 
religious  man,  which  makes  my  misfortune 
so  much  the  greater.  God  be  thanked  he  is 
since  recovered:  but  his  severe  usage  has 
given  me  such  a  blow,  that  I  shall  soon  sink 
snder  it,  unless  I  may  be  reKeved  by  any 
impressions  which  the  reading  of  this  in 
3rour  paper  may  make  upon  him.    I  am. 

Of  an  hardnesses  of  heart  there  is  none  so 
inexcusable  as  that  of  parents  towards  their 
children.  An  obstinate,  inflexible,  unfor- 
n^ng  temper  is  odious  upon  all  occaaons; 
Dot  here  it  18  unnatural  The  love,  tender- 
ness, and  compassion,  which  are  apt  to 
arise  in  us  towards  those  who  depend  upon 
nsy  is  that  by  which  the  whole  world  of  life 
is  upheld.  The  Supreme  Being,  by  the 
trai^cendent  excellency  and  goodness  of 
his  nature,  extends  his  mercy  towards  all 
his  works;  and  because  his  creatures  have 
not  such  a  spontaneous  benevolence,  and 
compassion  towards  those  who  are  under 
thdr  care  and  protection,  he  has  implanted 
ID  them  an  instmct,  that  supplies  the  place 
of  this  inherent  goodness.  I  have  illus- 
trated this  kind  of  instinct  in  former  papers, 
and  have  shown  how  h  runs  through  ail  the 


species  of  brute  creatm^es,  as  indeed  the 
whole  animal  creation  subsists  by  it 

This  instinct  in  man  is  more  general  and 
uncircumscribed  than  in  brut^  as  being 
enlarged  by  the  dictates  of  reason  and  duty. 
For  if  we  consider  ourselves  attaitively» 
we  shall  find  that  we  are  not  only  inclined 
to  love  those  who  descend  from  us,  but  that 
we  bear  a  kind  of  •-rcpyi,,  or  natural  affec* 
tion,  to  every  thing  which  relies  upon  us 
for  its  good  and  preservation.  Dependence 
is  a  perpetual  call  upon  humani^,  and  a 
greater  incitement  to  tenderness  and  {nty, 
than  any  other  motive  whatsoever. 

The  man,  therefore,  who,  notwithstand- 
ing any  passion  or  resentment,  can  over- 
come this  powerful  instinct,  and  extinguish 
natural  affection,  debases  his  mind  even 
below  brutality;  frustrates,  as  much  as  in 
him  lies,  the  great  design  of  Pi-ovidence, 
and  strikes  out  of  his  nature  one  cf  the  most 
divine  principles  that  is  planted  in  it. 

Among  innumerable  arguntents  which 
might  be  brought  against  such  aaunrear 
sonable  proceeding,  I  shall  only  insist  on 
one.  We  make  it  the  condition  of  our  for* 
giveness  that  we  forgive  others.  In  our 
very  prayers  we  denre  no  more  than  to  be 
treated  by  this  kind  of  retaliation.  Th^  case 
therefbrie  before  ua  seems  to  be  what  they 
caU  a  *  case  in  point;'  the  relation  between 
the  child  and  father,  being  what  comes 
nearest  to  that  between  a  creature  and  its 
Creator.  If  the  father  is  inexorable  to  the 
child  who  has  oflfended,  let  the  offence  be 
of  never  so  high  a  nature,  how  will  he  ad-* 
dress  himself  to  the  Supreme  Being,  under 
the  tender  appdlation  of  a  Father,  and  de- 
dre  of  him  such  a  forgiveness  as  he  himself 
refuses  to  grant? 

To  this  I  might  add  many  other  religious, 
as  well  as  many  prudential  considcrapons; 
but  if  the  last-mentioned  motive  does  not 
prevail,  I  despair  of  succeeding  by  any 
other,  and  shall  therefore  conclude  my 
paper  with  a  very  remarkable  story,  whicA' 
is  recorded  in  an  old  chronicle  published 
by  Freher,  among  the  writers  of  the  Ger- 
man history. 

Eginhart,  who  was  secretary  to  Chariea 
the  Great,  became  exceeding  popular  by 
his  behaviour  in  that  post.  His  gjeat  abih- 
ties  gained  him  the  favour  of  his  master, 
snd  uie  esteem  of  the  whde  court  Imma, 
the  daughter  of  the  emperor,  was  so  pleased 
with  his  person  and  conversation,  that  «he 
fdl  in  love  with  him.  As  she  was  one  of 
the  greatest  beauties  of  the  age,  Eginhart 
answered  her  with  a  more  than  e|qual  re- 
turn of  passion.  They  stifled  their  flames 
for  some  time,  under  apprehension  of  the 
fatal  consequences  that  might  ensue.  Eg- 
inhart at  length,  resolved  to  hazard  all, 
rather  than  five  deprived  of  one  whom 
his  heart  w^  so  much  set  upon,  conveyed 
himself  one  nig^t  into  the  princess's  apart- 
ment, and  knodb:ing  gently  at  the  door,  was 
admitted  as  a  person  who  had  something  to 
communicate  to  her  from  the  emperon  ne 
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"was  with  her  in  ^iiTate  most  piut  of  the 
night;  but  upon  his  preparing  to  go  away 
about  break  of  day,  he  observed  that  there 
had  fallen  a  great  snow  during  Ms  stay  with 
the  princess.    This  very  much  perplexed 
him,  lest  the  prints  of  his  feet  in  the  snow 
might  make  aiscoveries  to  the  king,  who 
often  used  to  visit  his  daughter  in  the  morn- 
ing.   He  acquainted  the  princess  Imma 
with  his  fears;  who,  after  some  consulta- 
tions upon  the  matter,  prevailed  upon  him 
to  let  her  carry  him  through  the  snow  upon 
her  own  shoulders.    It  happened,  that  the 
empeh)r,  not  being  able  to  sleep,  was  at 
that  time  up  and  walking  in  his  chamber, 
when  upon  looking  through  the  window  he 
perceived  his  daughter  tottering  under  her 
Durden,  and  canying  his   first  minister 
across  the  snow;  which  she  had  no  sooner 
done,  but  she  returned  again  with  the  ut 
nost  speed  to  her  own  apartment    The 
emperor  was  extremely  troubled  and  asto- 
aished  at  this  accident:  but  resolved  to 
speak  nothing  of  it  until  a  proper  opportu- 
nity.   In  the  mean  time,  Eginhart  knowing 
that  what  he  had  done  could  not  be  long^jt 
secret,  determined  to  retire  from  court; 
and  in  order  to  it,  begged  the  emperor  that 
he  woald  be  pleased  to  dismiss  him,  pre- 
tending a  kind  of  discontent  at  his  not  hav- 
ing been  rewarded  for  his  long  services. 
The  emperor  would  not  give  a  direct  an- 
swer to  his  petition,  but  tdd  him  he  would 
think  oi  it,  and  ^pointed  a  certain  day 
when  he  would  lethim  know  his  pleasure. 
He  then  called  together  the  most  faithful 
of  his  counsellors,  and  acquainting  them 
with  his  secretary's  crime,  askea  them 
their  advice  in  so  delicate  an  affair.    The 
most  of  them  gave  their  opinion,  that  the 
person  could  not  be  too  severely  punished, 
who  had  thus  dishonoured  his  master.  Upon 
Ae  whde  debate,  the  emperor  declared  it 
was  his  opinion,  that  Egmhart's  punish- 
ment would  rather  increase  than  diminish 
the  shame  of  his  family,  and  that  therefore 
he  thought  it  the  most  advisable  to  wear 
out  the  memory  of  the  fact,  by  marrying 
him  to  his  daughter.    Accordingly,  Egin- 
hart wassailed  in,  and  acquainted  by  the 
emperor,  that  he  should  no  longer  have 
any  pretence  of  complaining  his  services 
were  not  rewarded,  lor  that  the  princess 
Imma  should  be  given  him  in  marriage, 
with  a  dower  suitable  to  her  quality;  which 
was#80on  after  performed  accordingly.    L. 


remmdents,  two  of  wMch  you  shall  have 
as  tdlows: 

*Mr.  Spectator, — ^It  is  wonderful  to 
me  that  among  the  many  enormities  which 
jrou  have  treated  of,  you  have  not  men- 
tioned that  of  wenching,  and  particularly 
the  ensnaring  part  I  mean  that  it  is  a 
thing  very  fit  for  your  pen,  to  expose  the 
villany  of  the  practice  of  deluding  women. 
You  are  to  know,  sir,  that  I  mysdf  am  a 
woman  who  have  been  one  of  the  unhappy 
that  have  fisillen  mto  this  misfortune,  and 
that  by  the  indnuation  of  a  very  worthless 
fellow  who  served  others  in  the  same  mas- 
ner,  both  before  my  ruin,  and  smce  that 
time.  I  had,  as  soon  as  the  rascal  left  me, 
so  much  indignation  and  resdution,  as  not 
to  eo  upon  the  town,  as  the  phrase  is,  but 
took  to  work  for  my  living  in  an  obscure 
place,  out  of  the  knowle^e  of  all  with 
whom  I  was  before  acquainted. 

'  It  is  the  ordinary  practice  and  bunness 
of  life,  with  a  set  ot  idle  fellows  about  this 
town,  to  write  letter^  send  messages,  and 
form  appointments  with  little  raw  unthink- 
ing girls,  and  leave  them  after  posaessioQ 
of  them,  without  any  mercy,  to  shame,  in- 
&mv,  poverty,  and  disease.  Wdre  you  to 
reaa  the  nauseous  impertinences  which  are 
written  on  these  occasion^  and  to  see  the 
silly  creatures  aghing  over  them,  it  could 
not  but  be  matter  of  mirth  as  wdl  as  pity.  . 
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Pint  alMi  quam  meUis  bmbet 

Juv.  Sat.  Ti.  180. 
Tk»  bitter  orerbaltncM  the  eweet. 

As  all  pints  of  human  life  come  under 
my  observation,  my  reader  must  not  make 
uncharitable  inferences  from  my  speaking 
knowingly  of  that  sort  of  crime  which  is  at 
present  treated  ol  He  will,  I  hope,  sup- 
pose I  know  it  only  from  the  letters  c^  cor- 


A  little  'prentice  girl  of  mine  has  been 
some  time  applied  to  by  an  Irish  fellow, 
who  dresses  very  fine,  and  struts  in  a  laced 
coat,  and  is  the  admiradon  of  seamstresses 
who  are  under  age  in  town.  Ever  rince  I 
have  had  some  knowledge  of  the  matter,  I 
have  debarred  my  *prentice  from  pen,  ink, 
and  paper.  But  the  other  day  he  bespoke 
some  cravats  of  me:  I  went  out  of  the  snop, 
and  left  his  mistress  to  put  them  up  in  a 
band-box,  in  order  to  be  sent  to  him  whea 
his  man  called.  When  I  came  into  the 
shop  again,  1  took  occasion  to  send  her 
away,  and  found  in  the  bottom  of  the  box 
written  these  words,  **  Why  would  you  ruin 
a  harmless  creature  that  loves  you.^"  Then 
in  the  lid,  "There  is  no  resisting  Stre- 
phon."  I  searched  a  little  further,  and  found 
in  the  rim  of  the  box,  "At  eleven  o'clock 
at  night  come  in  a  hackney-coach  at  the 
end  of  our  street"  This  was  enough  to 
alarm  me;  I  sent  away  the  tilings,  and  took 
my  measures  accordingly.  An  hour  or  two 
bdfore  the  appointed  time  I  examined  my 
young  lady,  and  found  her  trunk  stuffed 
with  impertinent  letters  and  an  old  scroll 
of  parchment  in  Latin,  which  her  lover  had 
sent  her  as  a  settlement  of  fifty  pounds  a 
year.  Among  other  things,  there  was  also 
the  best  lace  I  had  in  my  shop  to  make 
him  a  present  for  cravats.  I  was  very  glad 
of  this  last  circumstance,  because  I  could 
very  conscientiously  swear  against  him  that 
he  had  enticed  my  servant  away,  and  was 
her  accomplice  in  robbing  me:  I  procured 
a  warrant  against  him  accordingly.    Evei-y 
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thing  was  now  prepated^  and  the  tender 
hour  of  love  approaching,  I  who  had  acted 
for  myself  in  my  youth  the  same  senseless 
part,  knew  how  to  manage  accordingly; 
therefore,  after  having  locked  up  my  maid, 
and  not  being  so  much  unlike  her  in  height 
and  shape,  as  in  a  huddled  way  not  to  pass 
for  her,  1  delivered  the  bundle  designed  to 
be  carried  off,  to  her  lover's  man,  who  came 
with  the  ngi)al  to  receive  them.  Thus  I 
followed  after  to  the  coach,  where,  when  I 
saw  his  master  take  them  in,  I  cried  out, 
Thieves!  Thieves!  and  the  constable  with 
lus  attendants  seized  my  expecting  lover. 
I  kept  myself  unobserved  until  I  saw  the 
crowd  sufeciently  increa^,  and  then  ap- 
peared to  declare  the  goods  to  be  mine; 
and  had  the  satisfaction  to  see  my  man  of 
mode  put  into  the  round-house,  with  the 
stolen  wares  by  him,  to  be  produced  in 
evidence  against  him  the  next  morning. 
This  matter  is  notoriously  known  to  be 
fiM:t;  and  I  have  been  contented  to  save  my 
•prentice,  and  to  take  a  year's  rent  of  this 
mortified  lover,  not  to  appear  farther  in 
the  matter.  This  was  some  penance;  but, 
sir,  is  this  enough  for  villany  of  much  more 
perracious  consequence  than  the  trifles  for 
which  he  was  to  have  been  indicted?  Should 
not  you,  and  all  men  of  any  parts  or  honour, 
put  thhigs  upon  so  right  a  foot,  as  that  such 
a  rascal  should  not  laugh  at  the  imputation 
€f  what  he  was  really  guilty,  and  dread 
being  accused  of  that  for  which  he  was  ar- 
rested? 

*  In  a  word,  sir,  it  is  in  the  power  of  you, 
and  such  as  I  hope  you  are,  to  make  it  as 
infamous  to  rob  a  poor  creature  of  her 
honour  as  her  clothes.  I  leave  this  to  your 
consideration,  only  take  leave  (which  I 
cannot  do  without  sighing,)  to  remark  to 
Tou,  that  if  this  had  been  the  sense  of  man- 
kind thirty  years  ago,  I  should  have  avoided 
a  life  spent  in  poverty  and  shame.  I  am, 
air,  your  humble  servant, 

•ALICE  THREADNEEDLE.' 

•Round-house,  Sept  9. 

*  Mr.  Spectator, — I  am  a  man  of  plea- 
sure about  town,  but  by  the  stupidity  of  a 
dull  rogue  of  a  justice  <w  peace,  and  an  in- 
sdent  constable,  upon  the  oath  of  an  old 
harridan,  am  imprisoned  here  for  theft, 
when  I  designed   only  fornication.    The 
midnight  magistrate  as  he  conveyed  me 
along,  h^  you  in  his  mouth,  and  said,  this 
would  make  a  pure  story  for  the  Spectator. 
I  hope,  sir,  you  won't  pretend  to  wit,  and 
take  the  part  of  dull  rogues  of  business. 
The  worid  is  so  altered  of  late  years,  that 
there  was  not  a  man  who  would  knock 
down  a  watchman  in  my  btehalf,  but  I  was 
carried  off  with  as  much  triumph  as  if  I 
bad  been  a  pick-pocket    At  this  rate, 
there  is  an  end  of  all  the  wit  and  humour 
in  the  worid.    The  time  was  when  all  the 
honest  whoremongers  in  the   neighbour- 
hood would  have  rose  against  the  cuckolds 
in  my  rescue.    If  fonucation  is  to  be  scan- 


dalous, half  the  fine  things  that  hare  been 
writ  by  most  of  the  wits  oi  the  last  age 
may  be  burned  by  the  common  hangman. 
Harkee,  Mr.  Spec,  do  not  be  queer;  after 
having  done  some  things  pretty  weD,  don't 
begin  to  write  at  that  rate  that  no  gentle- 
man can  read  thee.  Be  true  to  love,  and 
bum  your  Seneca.  You  do  not  expect  rae 
to  write  my  name  from  hence,  but  I  am 
your  unknown  humble,  &c.'  T. 
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Sometimei  fh\x  truth  in  fiction  we  disfuiae ; 
.  Sometimes  present  ber  naked  to  men'i  eyes. 

Fables  were  the  first  pieces  of  wit  that 
made  their  appearance  m  the  world,  and 
have  been  still  highly  valued,  not  only  in 
times  of  the  greatest  simplicity,  but  among 
the  most  polite  ages  of  mankind.  Jotham^ 
fable  of  the  trees*  is  the  oldest  that  is  ex- 
tant, and  as  beautiful  as  anv  which  have 
been  made  since  that  time.  Pf  athan's  fable 
of  the  poor  man  and  his  lambf  is  likewise 
more  ancient  than  any  that  is  extant,  be- 
sides the  above-mentioned,  and  had  so  good 
an  effect,  as  to  convey  instruction  to  the  ear 
of  a  king  without  offending  it,  and  to  bring 
the  man  after  Good's  own  heart  to  a  right 
sense  of  his  guilt  and  his  duty.  We  nnd 
^sop  in  the  most  distant  ages  of  Greece; 
and  if  we  look  into  the  very  beginning  rf 
the  commonwealth  of  Rome,^  we  see  a 
mutiny  among  the  common  people  appeas- 
ed bv  a  fable  of  the  belly  and  the  limbs, 
whicn  was  indeed  very  proper  to  gain  the 
attention  of  an  incensed  rabble,  at  a  time 
when  perhaps  they  would  have  torn  to 
pieces  any  man  who  had  preached  the 
same  doctrine  to  them  in  an  open  and  direct 
manner.  As  fables  took  their  birth  in  the 
very  infancy  of  learning,  they  never  flour- 
ished more  than  when  learning  was  at  its 
greatest  height  To  justify  this  assertion, 
I  shall  put  my  reader  in  mind  of  Horace, 
the  greatest  wit  and  critic  in  the  Augustan 
age;  and  of  Boileau,  the  most  correct  poet 
among  the  modems;  not  to  mention  La 
Fontame,  who  by  this  way  of  writing  is 
come  more  into  vogue  than  any  other  au- 
thor  of  our  times. 

The  fables  I  have  here  mentioned  are 
raised  idtogether  upon  brutes  and  vegeta- 
bles, with  some  of  our  own  species  mixed 
among  them,  when  the  moral  hath  so  re- 
quired. But  besides  this  kind  of  fable,  there 
is  another  in  which  the  actors  are  passions^ 
virtues,  vices,  and  other  imaginary  persons 
of  the  like  nature.  Some  of  the  ancient 
critics  will  have  it,  that  the  Iliad  and  Odys- 
sey of  Homer  are  fables  of  this  nature;  and 
that  the  several  names  of  gods  and  heroes 
are  nothing  else  but  the  affections  of  the 
mind  in  a  visible   shape  and  character. 


*  Judges  iz.  8-15.  1 3  Sam.  zii.  1-4. 
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Thus  they  tell  us,  that  Achilles,  in  the  first 
Iliad,  represents  anger,  or  the  irascible 
part  of  human  nature;  that  uixm  drawing 
his  sword  aeainst  his  superior  in  a  full  as- 
sembly, Pallas  is  only  another  name  for 
reason,  which  checks  and  advises  him  upon 
that  occasion;  and  at  her  first  appearance 
touches  him  upon  the  head,  that  part  of 
the  man  being  looked  upon  as  the  seat  of 
reason.  Anathus  of  the  rest  of  the  poem. 
As  for  the  Odvssey,  I  tlunk  it  is  plain  that 
Ho^e  connaerea  it  as  one  of  tnese  aUe- 
goncal  fables,  by  the  moral  which  he  has 
given  us  of  several  parts  of  it  The  great- 
est Italian  wits  have  applied  themselves  to 
the  writing  of  this  latter  kind  of  fables. 
Spenser's  Tairy-Queen  b  one  continued 
series  of  them  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  that  admirable  work.  If  we  look 
into  the  finest  prose  authors  of  antiquity, 
such  as  Cicero,  Plato,  Xenophon,  and  many 
others,  we  shall  find  that  this  was  likewise 
their  favourite  kind  of  fable.  I  shall  only 
farther  observe  upon  it,  that  the  first  rf 
this  sort  that  made  any  considerable  figure 
in  the  world,  was  that  of  Hercules  meeting 
with  Pleasure  and  Virtue  ;  which  was  in- 
vented by  Prodicus,  who  lived  before  So- 
crates, and  in  the  first  dawnings  of  philo- 
sophy. He  used  to  travel  through  Greece 
by  virtue  of  this  fable,  which  procured  him 
a  kind  reception  in  all  the  market  towns, 
where  he  never  f^ed  telling  it  as  soon  as 
he  had  gathered  an  audience  about  him. 

After  this  short  preface,  which  I  have 
*made  up  of  such  materials  as  my  memory 
does  at  present  suggest  to  me,  before  I  pre- 
sent my  reader  with  a  fable  of  this  kind, 
which  I  design  as  the  entertainment  of  the 
present  paper,  I  must  in  a  few  words  open 
the  occaaon  of  it. 

In  the  account  which  Plato  gives  us  of 
the  conversation  and  behaviour  of  Socrates, 
the  morning  he  was  to  die,  he  tells  the  fol- 
lowing circumstance: 

When  Socrates  his  fetters  were  knocked 
off  (as  was  usual  to  be  done  on  the  day  that 
the  condemned  person  was  to  be  executc^d) 
being  seated  in  the  midst  of  his  disci^es, 
and  laying  one  of  his  legs  over  the  oUier, 
in  a  very  unconcerned  posture,  he  began 
to  rub  it  where  it  had  been  galled  by  the 
iron;  and  whether  it  was  to  show  the  in- 
difference with  which  he  entertained  the 
thoughU  of  his  apnroaching  death,  or  (after 
his  usual  manner)  to  take  every  occasion 
of  philosophizing  upon  some  useful  subject, 
he  observed  the  pleasure  of  that  sensation 
which  now  arose  m  those  very  parts  of  his 
le^,  that  just  before  had  been  so  much 
pained  by  the  fetter.  Upon  this  he  reflect- 
ed on  the  nature  of  pleasure  and  pain  in 
genera],  and  how  constantly  they  succeed 
one  another.  To  this  he  added,  that  if  a 
man  of  good  genius  for  a  fable  were  to  re- 
present the  nature  of  pleasure  and  pain  in 
that  way  of  writing,  he  would  probably 
join  them  together  after  such  a  manner, 
that  it  would  De  impossible  for  the  one  to 


come  into  any  place  without  being  fallowed 
by  the  other. 

It  is  possible,  liiat  if  Plato  had  thought  it 
proper  at  such  a  time  to  describe  Socrates 
launching  out  into  a  discourse  which  was 
not  of  a  piece  with  the  bu»ness  of  the  day, 
he  would  have  enlarged  upon  this  hint, 
and  have  drawn  it  out  into  some  beautiM 
allegory  or  fable.  But  since  he  has  not 
done  it,  I  shall  attempt  to  write  one  myself 
in  the  spirit  of  that  divine  author. 

•There  were  two  families  which  fixHn 
the  begimnngof  the  world  were  as  opposite 
to  each  other  as  li^ht  and  daibiess.  The 
one  of  them  lived  m  heaven,  and  the  other 
in  helL  The  youngest  descendant  of  the 
first  family  was  Pleasure,  who  was  the 
dauj^ter  of  Happiness,  who  was  the  child 
of  Virtue,  who  was  the  offspring  of  the 
gods.  These,  as  I  said  before,  had  their 
habitation  in  heaven.  The  youngest  of  the 
opposite  family  was  Pain,  who  was  the  son 
(M  Misery,  who  was  the  child  of  Vice,  who 
was  the  offspring  of  the  Furies.  The  habi- 
tation of  this  race  of  beings  was  in  helL 

'  The  middle  station  ctt  nature  between 
these  two  opponte  extremes  was  the  earth, 
which  was  mnabited  by  creatures  of  a  mid- 
dle kind,  neither  so  virtuous  as  the  one, 
nor  so  vicious  as  the  other,  but  partakii^ 
of  the  good  ajul  bad  qualities  of  these  two 
opposite  families.  Jupiter  considering  that 
the  species,  commonly  called  man,  was  too 
virtuous  to  be  miserable,  and  too  vicious  to 
be  happy;  that  he  might  make  a  distinc- 
tion between  the  good  and  the  bad,  ordered 
the  two  youngest  of  the  above-mentioned 
families,  rleasure,  who  was  the  daughter 
of  Happiness,  and  Pain  who  was  the  son  of 
Misery,  to  meet  one  another  upon  this  part 
of  nature  which  lay  in  the  half  way  be- 
tween them,  having  promised  to  settle  it 
upon  them  both,  provided  they  could  agree 
upon  the  division  of  it,  so  as  to  share  man- 
kmd  between  them. 

*  Pleasure  and  Pun  were  no  sooner  met 
in  their  new  habitation,  but  they  imme- 
diatelv  agreed  upon  this  point,  that  Plea- 
sure snoiud  take  possesion  of  the  virtuous, 
and  Pun  of  the  vicious  part  of  that  species 
which  was  given  up  to  theoL  But  mmi 
examining  to  which  of  them  any  indivioiial 
they  met  with  belonged,  they  found  each 
of  Uiem  had  a  right  to  him;  for  that,  con- 
trary to  what  they  had  seen  in  their  old 
places  of  residence,  there  was  no  person  so 
vicious  who  had  not  some  good  in  niin,  nor 
any  person  so  virtuous  who  had  not  in  him 
some  eviL  The  truth  of  it  is,  they  generally 
found  upon  search,  that  in  the  most  vicious 
man  Pleasure  tnight  lay  claim  to  an  hun- 
dredth part,  and  tiiat  in  the  most  virtuous 
man  Pain  might  come  in  for  at  least  two- 
thirds.  This  they  saw  would  occasion  end- 
less disputes  between  them,  unless  the^ 
could  come  to  some  accommodation.  To 
this  end  there  was  a  marriage  proposed 
between  them,  and  at  length  concluded. 
By  this  means  it  is  that  we  find  Pleasure 
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ttRd  Pain  are  such  constant  yoke-fellows, 
and  that  they  cither  make  thdr  visits  to- 
gether, or  are  never  far  asunder.  If  Pain 
comes  into  a  heart  he  is  quickly  followed 
by  Pleasure;  and  if  Pleasure  enteri  you 
mar  be  sure  Pain  is  not  far  off. 

^/dut  notwithstanding  this  marriage  was 
▼cry  convenient  for  the  two  parties,  it  did 
not  seem  to  answer  the  intention  of  Jupiter 
in  sending  them  among  mankind.  To  re- 
medy therefore  tiiis  inconvenience,  k  was 
stipulated  between  them  by  article,  and 
confirmed  by  the  consent  of  each  famUy, 
that  notwithstanding  they  here  possessed 
the  species  indifferently;  upon  tne  death 
cC  CTcry  singie  person,  if  he  waa  found  to 
have  in  him  a  certain  proportion  of  evil, 
he  should  be  despatched  into  the  infenud 
regions  by  a  passport  from  Pain,  there  to 
dwell  with  Misery,  Vice,  and  the  Furies. 
Or  on  the  contrary,  if  he  had  iirhim  a  cer- 
tain proportion  of  good,  he  should  be  de- 
spatched into  heaven  by  a  passport  from 
Pleasure,  there  to  dwell  with  Happiness, 
Virtue,  and  the  gods.'  L. 
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^Who  UlKHirs  long,  may  be  allowed  to  sleep. 

When  a  man  has  discovered  a  new  vein 
of  humour, it  often  carries  him  much  far- 
ther than  he  expected  from  it.  My  corre- 
spondents take  Jthe  hint  I  give  them,  and 
pursue  it  into  speculations  which  I  never 
thought  of  at  my  first  starting  it  This  has 
been  the  fate  of  my  paper  on  the  match  of 
grinning,  which  has  already  produced  a 
second  paper  on  parallel  suojects,  and 
brought  me  the  following  letter  by  the  last 
post  I  shall  not  premise  any  thing  to  it 
mther  than  that  it  is  built  on  matter  of 
fact,  and  is  as  follows: 

*  Sir,— You  have  already  obliged  the 
world  with  a  discourse  upon  jfrinmng,  and 
have  since  proceeded  to  whistling,  from 
whence  you  at  length  came  to  yawning; 
from  this,  I  think,  you  may  make  a  very 
natural  transitaon  to  sleeping.  I  there- 
fore recommend  to  you  for  the  subject  of  a 
paper  the  following  advertisement,  which 
about  two  months  ago  was  given  into  every 
body's  hands,  and  may  be  seen  with  some 
additions  in  Uie  Daily  Courant  of  August 
the  ninth. 

•*  Nicholas  Hart,  who  slept  last  year  in 
Saint  Bartholomew's  hospital,  intends  to 
sleep  this  year  at  the  Cock  and  Bottle  in 
Little-Britain." 

'  Having  since  inquired  into  the  matter 
of  fiict,  Ifind  that  the  above-mentioned 
Nichdas  Hart  is  every  year  seized  with  a 
periodical  fit  of  sleeping,  which  begins  upon 
the  fifth  of  August,  and  ends  on  the  ele- 
venth of  the  same  month : 
35 


On  the  first  of  that  month  he  grew  dull; 

On  the  second,  appeared  drowsy; 

On  the  third,  fell  a  yawming; 

On  the  fourth,  began  to  nod; 

On  the  fifth,  dropped  asleep; 

On  the  sixth,  was  neard  to  snore; 

On  the  seventh,  turned  himself  in  his  bed; 

On  the  dghth,  recovered  his  finrmer  poa- 
ture; 

On  the  ninthy  fell  a  stretching; 

On  the  tenth,  about  midnight  awaked; 

On  the  eleventh,  in  the  morning,  called 
fi)ra  little  small  beer. 

*  This  account  I  have  extracted  out  of 
the  Journal  of  this  sleeping  worthy,  as  tt 
has  been  faithfiiUy  kept  by  a  gentleman  of 
LincolnVinn  who  has  undertaken  to  be  his 
historiographer.  I  have  ^nt  it  to  you,  not 
only  as  it  represents  the  actions  of  Nicholas 
Hart,  but  as  it  seems  a  very  natural  picture 
of  the  life  of  many  an  honest  English  gen- 
tleman, whose  whole  history,  very  often* 
consists  of  yawning;,  nodding,  stretching, 
turning,  sleeping^  drinking^  and  the  like  ex- 
traordinary particulars.  I  do  not  ouestion, 
ar,  that,  it  you  pleased,  you  could  put  out 
an  advertisement  not  unlike  the  above- 
mentioned,  of  several  men  of  figure;  that 
Mr.  John  Such-a-one,  gentleman,  or  Tho- 
mas Such-a-one,  esquire,  who  slept  in  the 
country  last  summer,  intends  to  sleep  in 
town  this  winter.  The  worst  of  it  is,  that 
the  drowsy  {xurt  of  our  species  is  chiefly 
made  up  of  very  honest  gentlemen,  who 
live  quietly  among  their  neighbours,  with- 
out ever  disturbing  the  public  peace.  They 
are  drones  without  stines.  I  could  heartily 
wish,  that  several  turbulent,  restless,  ambi- 
tious spirits,  would  for  a  while  change 
§  laces  with  these  good  men,  and  enter 
leroselves  into  Nicholas  Hart's  fititemity. 
Could  one  but  lay  asleep  a  few  busy  h^itds 
which  I  could  name,  from  the  first  of  No- 
vember next  to  the  first  of  May  ensuing,* 
I  question  not  but  it  would  very  much  re- 
dound to  the  quiet  of  particular  persons,  as 
well  as  to  the  oenefit  of  the  public. 

*But  to  return  to  Nicholas  Hart:  I  be- 
lieve, sir,  you  will  thihk  it  a  very  extraor- 
dinanr  circumstance  for  a  man  to  gain  his 
livelihood  by  sleeping,  and  that  rest  should 
procure  a  man  sustenance  as  well  as  indus- 
try; yet  so  it  is,  that  Nicholas  got  last  year 
enough  to  suppDrt  himself  for  a  twelve- 
month. I  am  likewise  informed  that  he 
h^  this  year  had  a  very  comfortable  nap. 
The  poets  value  themselves  very  much  for 
sleeping  on  Parnassus,  but  I  never  heard 
they  ^ot  a  git)at  by  it.  On  the  contrary, 
our  fnend  Nicholas  gets  more  by  sleeping 
than  he  could  by  working,  and  may  be  more 
properly  smd,  than  ever  Homer  was,  to 
have  had  golden  dreams.  Juven^  indeed 
mentions  a  drowsy  husband  who  raised  an 
estate  by  snoring,  but  then  he  is  represented 


*  At  thmi  tine  the  Mtiion  ofpurHaBeBt  umiOy  MB* 
tinned  from  November  liU  May. 
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to  have  slept  what  the  common  people 
call  a  doge's  sleep;  or  if  his  sleep  was  r^, 
his  wife  was  awake,  and  about  her  busi- 
ness. Your  pen,  which  loves  to  moralize 
upon  all  sutyects,  may  raise  somethine,  me- 
thinks,  on  this  circumstance  also,  and  pdnt 
but  to  us  those  sets  of  men,  who,  instei^  of 
growing  rich  by  an  honest  industry  recom- 
mend themselves  to  the  favour  of  tne  great, 
bv  makine  themselves  agreeable  compa- 
nions in  the  participations  of  luxury  and 
pleasure. 

'  I  must  further  acquaint  you,  mr,  that 
one  of  the  most  eminent  pens  in  Grub- 
street  is  now  employed  in  wnting;  the  dream 
of  this  miraculous  sleeper,  which  I  hear 
will  be  of  more  than  ordinary  length,  as  it 
inust  contain  all  the  particmars  that  are 
supposed  to  have  passed  in  his  imagination 
dunng  so  long  a  sleep.  He  is  said  to  have 
gone  already  through  three  dajrs  and  three 
mghts  of  it,  and  to  have  compnsed  in  them 
the  most  remarkable  passages  of  the  four 
6nt  empires  of  the  world.  If  he  can  keep 
free  from  party  strokes,  his  work  may  be 
of  use;  but  this  I  much  doubt,  having  oeen 
informed  bv  one  of  his  friends  and  confi- 
dents, that  he  has  spoken  some  things  of 
Kimrod  with  too  great  freedom.  I  am  ever, 
sir,  &c«'  L. 


Ka  185.]     Ttte$day,  October  2,  ITlh 

— ^Tanuene  aiUmii  ccelettibus  ine  ? 

Firg.  JDm.  i.  15. 
And  dweUi  ■aeb  Any  in  eetestiat  breaita  7 

There  is  nothing  in  which  men  more 
deceive  themselves  than  in  what  the  world 
calls  zeaL  There  are  so  man^  passions 
which  hide  themselves  under  it,  and  so 
many  mischiefs  arising  from  it,  that  some 
have  gone  so  far  as  to  say  it  would  have 
been  for  the  benefit  of  mankind  if  it  had 
never  been  reckoned  in  the  catalogue  of 
virtues.  It  is  certain,  where  it  Is  once 
laudable  and  prudential,  it  is  an  hundred 
tim^  criminal  and  erroneous;  nor  can  it  be 
otherwise,  if  we  consider  that  it  operates 
with  equal  violence  in  all  religions,  how- 
ever opposite  they  may  be  to  one  another* 
and  m  all  the  subdivisioos  of  each  religion 
in  particular. 

We  are  told  by  some  of  the  Jewish  rab- 
bins, that  the  first  murder  was  occasioned 
by  a  religious  controversy;  and  if  we  had 
the  whole  history  of  zeal  from  the  days  of 
Cain  to  our  own  times,  we  should  see  it 
filled  with  so  many  scenes  of  slaughter 
and  bloodshed,  as  would  make  a  wise;  man 
very  careful  how  .he  suffers  himself  to 
be  actuated  by  such  a  principle,  when  it 
only  regards  matters  of  opinion  and  specu- 
lation. 

I  would  have  every  zealous  man  examine 
his  heart  thoroughly,  and,  I  believe,  he  will 
often  find,  that  what  he  calls  a  zeal  for  his 
religion,  is  either  pride,  interest,  or  ill-  ^     _^ 
nature.  A  man,  who  Offers  fircm  another  hi  temper. 


opinion,  sets  himself  abov^e  him  in  his  owfi 
judement,  and  in  several  particulars  prK 
tends  to  be  the  wiser  person.  This  is  a 
great  provocation  to  the  proud  man,  and 
gives  a  very  keen  ed^  to  what  he  caHs  hii 
zeal.  And  that  this  is  the  case  very  ofteik 
we  may  observe  from  the  behaviour  m 
some  of  the  most  zealous  for  ortiiodoxy^ 
who  have  often  great  friendships  and  inti- 
macies with  vicious  immoral  men,  provided 
they  do  but  agree  with  them  in  the  same 
scheme  of  belief.  The  reason  is,  because 
the  vicious  believer  gives  the  precedency 
to  the  virtuous  man,  and  allows  die  good 
Christian  to  be  the  worthier  person,  at  the 
same  time  that  he  cannot  come  up  to  his 
perfections.  This  we»find  exemplified  in 
that  trite  passage  which  we  see  quoted  in 
almost  every  system  of  ethics,  though  upoo 
another  occasion: 

Video  roeliora  proboqne, 

DeteiioraKqaor OtMLJitf.  viL  9Q. 

I  Me  tlM  ririit,  and  I  approve  it  too; 
Condemn  the  wrong,  anid  jret  tie  wnmg  pome. 

On  the  contrary,  it  is  certain,  if  our  zeal 
were  true  and  genuine,  we  should  be  much 
more  angry  with  a  sinner  than  a  heretic; 
since  there  are  several  cases  which  may 
excuse  the  latter  before  his  great  Judge, 
but  none  which  can  excuse  the  former. 

Interest  is  likewise  a  great  inflamer,  and 
sets  a  man  on  persecution  under  the  colour 
of  zeal.  For  this  reason  we  find  none  are 
so  forward  to  promote  the  <rue  worship  by 
fire  and  sword,  as  those  who  find  their  pre*- 
sent  account  in  it  But  I  shall  extend  the 
word  interest  to  a  larg[er  meaning  than 
what  is  generally  given  it,  as  it  relates  to 
our  spiritual  safety  and  welfare,  as  well  as 
to  our  temporal.  A  roan  is  glad  to  gaiD 
numbers  on  his  side,  as  they  serve  to 
strengthen  him  in  his  private  opinions^ 
Every  proselyte  is  like  a  new  argument  for 
the  establishment  of  his  faith.  It  mokes  him 
believe  that  his  principles  carry  convictioD 
with  them,  and  are  the  more  likely  to  be 
true  when  he  finds  they  are  comformable  to 
the  reason  of  others,  as  well  as  to  his  own. 
And  that  this  temper  of  mind  deludes  a 
man  very  often  into  an  opinion  of  his  zeal, 
may  appear  from  the  common  behaviour 
of  the  atheist,  who  maintains  and  spreads 
his  opinions  with  as  much  heat  as  those 
who  believe  they  do  it  only  out  of  a  passion 
for  God's  glory. 

ni-nature  is  another  dreadful  imitator  of 
zeal.  Many  a  good  man  may  have  a  natn- 
ral  rancour  and  malice  in  his  heart,  which 
has  been  in  some  measure  quelled  and  sub- 
dued by  religion;  but  if  it  finds  any  pre- 
tence of  breaking  out,  which  does  not  seem 
to  him  inconsistent  with  the  duties  of  a 
Christian,  it  throws  off  all  restramt,  and 
rages  in  its  full  fiiry.  2^eal  is,  therefore,  a 
great  ease  to  a  malicious  man,  by  making 
him  believe  he  does  God  service,  whilst  he  is 
gratifying  the  bent  of  a  perverse  revengeful 
" For  this  reason  We  find  duit  most 
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«£  the  massacres  and  devastations  whkh 
have  been  in  the  world,  have  taken  their 
rise  from  a  furious  pretended  zeal. 

I  love  to  see  a  man  zealous  in  a  good  mat- 
ter, and  especially  when  his  zed  shows 
itself  for  advancing  morality,  and  promot- 
ing the  happiness  of  mankind.  But  when 
I  find  the  instruments  he  works  with  are 
racks  and  gibbets,  galleys  and  dungeons: 
when  he  imprisons  men  s  persons,  confis- 
cates their  estates,  ruins  their  families, 
and  bums  the  body  to  save  the  soul,  I  tan- 
not  stick  to  pronounce  of  such  a  one,  that 
(whatever  he  may  think  of  his  faith  and 
religion)  his  faith  is  vain,  and  his  religion 
tmprofitable. 

After  having  treated  of  tfiese  false  zea- 
lots in  religion,!  cannot  forbear  mentioning 
a  monstrous  species  of  men,  who  one  would 
not  think  had  any  existence  in  nature,  were 
thejr  not  to  be  met  with  in  ordinaiy  conver- 
sation,  I  mean  the  zealots  in  atheism.  One* 
would  ^uicy  that  these  men,  though  they 
fell  short,  in  every  other  respect,  of  those 
who  make  a  profession  of  religion,  would 
at  least  outshme  them  in  this  particular, 
and  be  exempt  from  that  single  fault  which 
seems  to  grow  out  of  the  imprudent  fer- 
vours of  religion.  But  so  it  is,  that  infidelity 
b  propagated  with  as  much,  fierceness  and 
contention,  wrath  and  indienation,  as  if  the 
safety  of  mankind  depended  upon  it  There 
is  something  so  ridicmlous  ana  perverse  in 
this  kind  ofzealots,  that  one  does  not  know 
how  to  set  them  out  in  their  proper  colours. 
They  are  a  sort  of  gamesters  who  are  eter* 
nalljr  upon  the  fret,  though  they  play  for 
nQthmig^.  They  are  perpetually  teazing 
thdr  mends  to  come  over  to  them,  though 
at  the  same  time  they  allow  that  neither 
cf  them  shall  get  any  thing  by  the  bargain. 
In  short,  the  zeal  of  spreading  atheism  is,' 
if  possible,  more  absurd  than  atheism  itself. 
Since  I  have  mentioned  this  unaccount- 
able zeal  which  appears  in  atheists,  and 
infidels,  I  must  faither  observe,  that  they 
are  likewise  in  a  most  particular  manner 
possessed  with  the  spirit  of  bigotry.  They 
are  wedded  to  opimons  full  of  contradic- 
tions and  impos^ility,  and  at  the  same 
time  look  upon  the  smallest  difficulty  in  an 
article  of  faith  as  a  sufficient  reason  for  re- 
jecting it  Kptions  that  fall  in  with  the 
common  reason  of  mankind,  that  are  con- 
formable to  the  sense  of  all  ^es,  and  all 
nations,  not  to  mention  their  tendency  for 
promoting  the  happiness  of  societies,  or  of 
particular  persons,  are  exploded  as  errors 
and  prejudices;  and  schemes  erected  in 
their  stod  that  are  altogether  monstrous 
and  irrational,  and  require  the  most  ex- 
travagoat  credulity  to  embrace  them.  I 
wo«iIa  fein  ask  one  of  these  bigoted  infidels, 
ffipponng  all  the  great  points  of  atheism, 
as  the  casual  or  eternal  formation  of  the 
WDfld,  the  materiality  of  a  thinking  sub- 
stance, the  mortality  of  the  soul,  the  fortui- 
tons  organisation  of  the  body,  the  motions 
and  gravitation  of  matter,  with  tiie  like 
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I  particulars,  were  kid  together  and  fonned 
I  into  a  kind  of  creed,  according  to  the  opir 
nions  of  the  most  celebrated  atheists;  I  say» 
supposing  such  a  creed  as  this  were  form* 
ed  and  imposed  upon  any  one  people  in  ih» 
world,  whether  it  would  not  require  an 
infinitely  greater  measure  of  faitn,  than 
any  set  of  articles  which  they  so  videntiy 
oppose.  Let  mc  therefore  aavise  this  gene- 
ration* of  wran^ers,  for  their  own  and  for 
the  public  good,  to  act  at  least  so  consist- 
ently with  tnemselves,  as  not  to  bum  with 
zeal  for  irreligion,  and  with  bigotry  for 
nonsense.  C,   . 


No.  186.]    Wednesday,  October  3,  Ifll, 

Ovhim  ipnm  pelimus  ttaltitia-— - 

J3br.Lib.3.  Od-taS. 
High  Heaven  itaelf  our  impioiui  rage  anaila.— P. 

Upow  my  return  to  my  lodgings  last  naght, 
I  found  a  letter  from  my  worthy  friend  th* 
clergyman,  whom  I  have  given  some  ac- 
count of  in  my  former  papers.  He  tells  me 
in  it  that  he  was  particularly  pleased  with 
the  latter  part  of  my  yesterday's  specula* 
tion;  and  at  the  same  time  inclosed  the  fol- 
lowing essay,  which  he  desires  me  to  pob* 
lish  as  the  sequel  <^  that  discourse.  It  con" 
sists  partiy  of  uncommon  reflections^  and 
partiy  of  such  as  have  been  already  used^ 
but  now  set  in  a  stronger  light 

•  A  believer  may  be  excused  by  the  most 
hardened  atheist  tor  endeavourinj^  to  make 
him  a  convert,  because  he  does  it  with  an 
eye  to  both  their  interests.  The  atheist  it 
inexcusable  who  tries  to  gain  over  a  be^ 
liev^r,  because  he  does  not  propose  the 
doing  himsdf  or  the  believer  any  good  by 
such  a  conversion. 

'  The  prospect  of  a  future  state  is  the  se- 
cret comfort  and  refreshment  of  my  sonl;  it 
is  that  which  makes  nature  look  gay  about 
me;  it  doubles  all  my  pleasures,  and  sup- 
poits  me  under  all  my  afflictions;  I  can  look 
at  disappointments  and  misfbrUmes,  pain 
and  sickness,  death  itself,  and  what  is  worse 
than  death,  the  loss  of  those  who  are  dear- 
est to  me,  with  indifiference,  so  long  as  I 
keep  in  view  the  pleasures  of  eternity,  and 
the  state  of  being  m  which  there  will  be  no 
fears  nor  apprehenrions,  pains  nor  sorrows, 
sickness  nor  separation.  Why  will  any 
man  be  so  impertinently  officious  as  to  teU 
me  all  this  is  only  fancy  and  delusion.^  Is 
there  any  merit  in  being  the  messenj^  of 
ill  news?  If  it  is  a  dream,  let  me  enjoy  it, 
ancc  it  makes  me  both  the  happier  and 
better  man. 

*I  must  confess  I  do  not  know  bsfw  to 
trust  a  man  who  believes  neither  heaven 
nor  hdl,  or  m  other  words,  a  future  state 
of  rewards  and  punishments.  Not  only  na- 
tural self-love,  but  reason  directs  us  to  prtv- 
mote  our  own  interests  above  all  things.  It 
can  never  be  for  the  interest  of  a  bdkver 
to  do  me  a  mischief,  because  he  is  sure  upon 
the  balance  of  accounts  to  fbd  himsw  a 
loser  by  it    On  the  contrary,  if  1m  oaor 
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Men  his  own  wdfore  in  liis  behaviour  to- 
wtrds  me,  it  will  lead  him  to  do  me  all  the 
good  he  can,  and  at  the  same  time  restrain 
him  from  doing  me  any  injury.  An  unbe- 
Bevcr  does  not  act  like  a  reasonable  crea- 
tnre,  if  he  favours  me  contrary  to  his  pre* 
sent  interest,  or  does  not  distress  me  when 
it  tarns  to  his  present  advantage.  Honour 
and  good-nature  may  indeed  tie  up  his 
bands;  but  as  these  would  be  veiy  much 
strengthened  by  reason  and  prinaple,  so 
without  them  they  are  only  instincts,  <^ 
wavering,  unsettled  notions,  which  rest  on 
no  foundation. 

*  bifiddity  has  been  attacked  with  so  good 
nccessof  late  years,  that  it  is  driven  oijtof 
aU  its  out-works.  The  athdst  has  not  found 
bis  post  tenable,  and  b  therdfore  retired 
into  deism,  and  a  disbehef  of  revealed  reli- 
gion only. 

*  But  the  truth  of  it  is,  the  matest  num- 
ber of  this  set  ci  men  are  those  who,  for 
want  of  a  virtuous  education  or  examining 
tiie  grounds  of  religion,  know  so  very  little 
of  the  matter  in  questioo,  that  their  mfide- 
lity  is  but  another  term  for  thdr  ignorance. 

'As  fcHly  and  inconsiderateness  are  the 
foundations  of  infidelitjr,  the  great  pillars 
and  supports  of  it  are  eitiier  a  vani^  of  ap- 
pearing wiser  than  the  rest  of  maniindi  or 
on  ostentation  of  courage  in  desiHsing  the 
terrors  of  ancAher  wond,  which  have  so 
great  an  influence  on  what  they  call  weaker 
minds;  or  an  avenkn  to  a  bdoef  that  must 
cut  them  off  from  many  of  those  pleasures 
tbfj  propose  to  themsdves,  and  fill  them 
with  remorse  for  many  of  those  they  have 
already  tasted. 

*  The  gjreat  received  aiticles  of  the  Chrift- 
tian  religion  have  been  so  clearly  proved, 
irom  the  authority  of  that  divine  revda- 
lion  in  which  they  are  delivered,  that  it  is 
impossible  for  those  who  have  ears  to  hear, 
ana  eyes  to  sec,  not  to  be  convinced  of  ^em. 
ftit  -were  it  possible  for  any  thing  in  the 
Christisn  foith  to  be  erroneous,  I  can  find 
no  iB  consequences  in  adhering  to  it    The 

sat  points  of  the  incaniation  and  suffer- 
'  of  our  Saviour,  produce  naturally  such 
bits  dp  virtue  m  the  mind  of  man,  that,  I 
tav,  supposing  it  were  possible  for  us  to  be 
mistaken  hi  them,  the  mfidd  himself  must 
at  least  allow  that  no  other  system  of  reli- 
gion could  so  effectually  contribute  to  the 
heightening  of  morality.  They  give  us  great 
ideas  of  the  digm^  of  human  nature,  and 
of  te  love  which  the  Supreme  Being  bears 
to  his  creatures,  and  consequently  engage 
us  in  the  highest  acts  of  du^  towards  our 
Cre8tor,oarnpghbour,  and  ourselves.  How 
many  noble  arnments  has  St  Paul  rused 
from  tbe  cfairf  articles  of  our  religion,  for 
tlie  advandne  of  monditjr  in  its  three  great 
branches!— To  give  a  sii^e  example  in 
each  kind.  What  can  be  a  stronger  modve 
to  a  firm  trust  and  reliance  on  the  mercies 
of  our  Maker,  than  the  giving  lus  Son  to 
safRerforus^  What  can  xnake  us  love  and 
even  the  moat  inoonsadersble  of 


mankind  m<»v  than  the  thought  that  Christ 
died  fur  him  ?  Or  what  dispose  us  to  set  a 
stricter  guard  upon  the  purity  of  cur  own 
hearts,  than  our  oeing  members  of  Christ, 
and  a  part  of  the  society  of  which  that  im- 
maculate person  is  the  head?  But  these 
are  only  a  specimen  of  those  admirable  in- 
forcements  of  moralit^r,  which  the  apostle 
has  drawn  from  the  mstoiy  of  our  Uesscd. 
Saviour. 

'  If  our  modem  infidels  conridered  these 
matters  with  that  candour  and  seriousness 
which  they  deserve,  we  should  not  see  them 
act  with  such  a  «pmi  of  bitterness,  arro* 
gance,  and  malice.  They  would  not  be 
raiane  such  insignificant  cavils,  doubts,  and 
scruples,  as  may  be  started  against  every 
thing  that  is  not  capable  of  mathematical 
demionstration;  in  moer  to  unsettle  the  mind 
of  the  ignorant,  disturb  the  public  peace, 
subvert  morality,  and  throw  all  things  into 
confiision  and  disorder.  If  none  of  these 
reflections  can  have  any  influence  on  them» 
there  is  one  that  perhaps  may,  because  it 
is  adapted  to  their  vanity,  by  wMch  they 
seem  to  be  guide!  much  more  than  their 
reason.  I  would  therefore  have  them  con- 
sider that  the  wisest  and  best  of  men  in  aU 
ages  of  the  world,  have  been  those  who 
lived  up  to  the  religion  of  their  country, 
when  they  saw  nothing  in  it  oppodte  to  mo- 
rality, and  to  the  best  lights  they  had  of  thjs 
divine  nature.  Pythagoras's  first  rule  di- 
rects us  to  worslup  the  ^s  '*  as  it  is  or- 
dained by  law,^  for  that  is  the  most  natural 
interpretation  of  the  precept  Socrates, 
who  was  the  most  renowned  amon^  the 
heathens  both  for  wisdom  and  virtue,  m  his 
last  moments  desires  his  friencls  to  offer  a 
cock  to  E^sculapius:  doubtless  out  of  a  sub- 
misfflve  deference  to  the  established  worship 
of  his  country.  Xenophon  tdls  us,  that  his 
prince  ([whom  he  sets  forth  as  a  pattern  of 
perfecdcm)  when  he  found  his  death  ap- 
proaching, offered  sacrifices  on  the  moun- 
tiuns  to  the  Peraan  Jupiter,  and  the  Sun, 
**  acconUng  to  the  custom  of  the  Persians;** 
for  those  are  the  words  of  the  historian.* 
Nay,  the  Epicureans  and  atomical  philoso- 
phers showed  a  very  remarkable  modestr 
m  this  particular;  for  though  the  being  or 
a  God  was  entirely  repugnant  to  tfaor 
schemes  of  natural  philosophy,  they  con- 
tented themselves  with  the  aenial  of  a  pro- 
vidence, asserting  at  the  same  time  the 
existence  of  gods  in  general;  because  they 
would  not  shock  the  common  belief  of  man- 
kind, and  the  religion  ai  their  country.  *— L. 

Na  187.]    ThunJay,  October  4»  1711. 

Mittri  qaibm 

iBtenUU  aHM-—  Ar.  lib.  1.  Od.  v.  tt 

Ah,  wretditd  tiity !  whooi  ^rite's  Modte 
Aad  wunipeetiiiff  arts  beguUet--i)«iir— it. 

The  intelligence  given  by  this  corres 
pondent  is  so  important  and  usefiil,  in  order 


♦  Xenopk  CTTOfiBd.  lik  8.  PMB^O^  ^^  HvtcbiM. 
1H7.    Bn. 


t#  avoid  the  persons  lie  speaks  of,  tliat  I 
shall  insert  his  letter  at  length. 

*Mr.  Spectator, — I  do  hot  know  that 
jaa  have  ever  touched  upon  a  certain  spe- 
cies of  women,  whom  we  ordinarily  call 
jilts.  You  cannot  possibly  go  upon  a  more 
useful  work,  than  the  consideration  of  tliese 
dangerous  animals.  The  coquette  is  indeed 
one  degree  towards  the  jilt;  but  the  heart 
of  the  former  is  bent  upon  »!miring  herself, 
and  giving  fedse  hopes  to  her  lovers;  but 
the  latter  is  not  contented  to  be  extremely 
smiable,  but  she  must  add  to  that  advantf^e 
a  certain  delight  in  being  a  torment  to 
ethers.  Thus  when  her  lover  is  in  the  ftdl 
expectation  of  success,  the  jilt  diall  meet 
him  with  a  sudden  indi0erence,  and  admi- 
ration in  her  face  at  his  being  surprised  that 
he  is  received  Bke  a  stranger,  and  a  cast  of 
her  head  another  way  with  a  pleasant  scorn 
of  the  fellow's  insolence.  It  is  very  proba- 
ble the  lover  goes  home  utterly  astomshed 
tmd  dejected,  sits  down  to  his  'scrutoire, 
sends  her  word  in  the  most  abject  terms 
that  he  knows  not  what  he  has  done,  that 
all  which  was  denrable  in  this  life  is  so  sud- 
denlv  vanished  from  him,  that  the  charmer 
of  his  soul  should  withdraw  the  vital  heat 
from  the  heart  which  pants  for  her.  He 
continues  a  mournful  absence  for  some  time, 
pining  in  secret,  and  out  of  humour  with  all 
tilings  wWch  he  meets  with.  At  length  he 
takes  a  resohition  to  trv  his  fEite,  and  ex- 
plain with  her  resolutely  upon  her  unac- 
countable carriage.  He  walks  up  to  her 
apartment,  with  a  thousand  inouietudes, 
and  doubts  in  what  manner  he  snail  meet 
the  first  cast  of  her  eye;  when,  upon  his 
first  appearance,  she  fiies  towards  him, 
wanders  where  he  has  been,  accuses  him 
cf  his  absence,  and  treats  him  with  a  fami- 
liarity as  surprising  as  her  former  ccddness. 
This  eood  correspondence  continues  imtil 
the  lady  observes  the  lover  grows  happy  in 
tt,  and  then  she  interrupts  it  with  some  new 
inconsistencv  of  behaviour.  For  (as  I  just 
now  said)  tne  happiness  of  a  jih  consists 
only  in  the  power  of  making  others  uneasy. 
But  floch  is  the  folly  of  this  sect  of  women, 
that  they  carry  <hi  this  pretty,  skittish  be- 
haviour, until  they  have  no  charms  left  to 
render  it  supportable.  Corinna,  that  used 
to  torment  aU  who  conversed  with  her  with 
false  gilances,  and  litde  heedless  un^arded 
motions,  that  were  to  betray  some  inclina- 
tion towards  the  man  she  would  insnare, 
finds  at  present  all  she  attempts  that  way 
imrcj^araed;  and  is  obliged  to  indul^  the 
jut  m  her  constitution,  by  lading  artificial 
jdots,  writing  perplexing  letters  from  un- 
toiown  hands,  and  making  aU  the  young 
fellows  in  love  with  her  until  they  find  out 
who  she  la  Thus,  as  before  she  gave  tor- 
ment by  disguising  her  inclination,  she  now 
is  <^liged  to  do  it  oy  hiding  her  person. 

*  As  for  my  own  part,  Mr.  Spectator,  it 
has  been  my  unhappy  ikrte  to  be  jilted  f^m 
my  youth  iq>wara;  and  as  my  taste  has 
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been  verv  much  towards  intrigucf  and  hav^ 
ing  intelligence  with  women  of  wit,  my 
whole  life  has  passed  awav  in  a  series  of 
impositions.  I  shall,  for  tne  benefit  of  the 
present  race  of  young  men  give  some  ac- 
count of  my  loves.  1  know  not  whether 
you  have  ever  heard  of  the  famous  girl 
about  town,  called  Kitty.  This  creature 
(for  I  must  take  shame  upon  myself)  was 
my  mistress  in  the  days  when  keeping  was 
in  fashion.  Kitty,  under  the  appearance 
of  bebig  wild,  tluxightiess,  and  irree^ar  in 
an  her  words  and  actions,  coneeaied  tho 
most  accomplished  jilt  of  her  time.  Her  ' 
negligence  had  to  me  a  chann  in  it  like  that 
of  chastity,  and  want  of  desires  seemed  as 
great  a  merit  as  the  conquest  of  them.  The 
air  she  gave  herself  was  that  of  a  romping^ 
giri,  and  whenever  I  talked  to  her  with  any 
turn  of  fondness,  she  would  immediately 
snatchxjffmv  periwig,  try  it  upon  herself  in 
the  glass,  dap  her  arms  a-kimbow,  draw* 
mv  sword,  ana  make  passes  on  the  wall,  takef 
oflT  my  cravat,  and  seize  it  to  make  some 
other  use  of  the  lace,  or  run  into  some  otiier 
unaccountable  romp^shness,  until  the  time 
I  had  appointed  to  pass  away  with  her  was 
over.  I  went  from  her  ftiU  of  pleasure  at 
the  reflection  that  I  had  the  keeping  of  so 
much  beauty  in  a  woman,  who,  as  sne  was 
too  heedless  to  please  me,  was  also  too  un- 
attentive  to  form  a  design  to  wrong  me. 
Long  did  I  divert  every  howr  that  hxatf; 
heavy  upon  me  in  the  company  of  this  crea- 
ture, whom  I  looked  upon  as  neither  guilty 
nor  innocent,  but  coula  laugh  at  myself  for 
my  unaccountable  pleasure  in  an  expense 
upon  her,  until  in  ikt  end  it  appeared  my 
pretty  insensible  was  with  child  oy  my  foot- 
man. 

•This  accident  roused  me  into  a  disdain 
against  all  libertine  women,  under  what  ap- 
pearance soever  they  hid  their  insincerity, 
and  I  resolved  after  that  time  to  converse 
with  none  but  those  who  lived  within  the 
rules  of  decencv  and  honour.  To  this  end 
I  formed  myself  into  a  more  regular  turn 
of  behaviour,  and  began  to  make  visits,  fre- 

auent  assemblies,  and  lead  out  ladies  from 
tie  theatres,  with  all  the  other  insignificant 
duties  wldch  the  professed  servants  of  the 
foir  place  themselves  in  constant  readiness 
to  perform.  In  a  verv  little  time,  (having^ 
a  plentiful  fortune,)  fathers  and  mothers 
began  to  regard  me  as  a  good  match,  and  I 
found  easy  admittance  into  the  best  fiami- 
lies  in  town  to  observe  their  daughters;  but 
I,  who  was  bom  to  follow  the  fair  to  no 
purpose,  have  by  the  force  of  my  ill  stars 
made  my  application  to  three  jilts  succea- 
sivelv. 

*  Hyaena  is  one  of  those  who  form  them- 
selves into  a  melancholy  and  indolent  mr» 
and  endeavour  to  gain  admirers  from  their 
inattention  to  all  around  them.  Hysna  can 
loU  in  her  xx)ach,  with  something  sp  fixed 
in  her  countenance,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
conceive  her  meditation  is  employed  only 
on  her  dress  and  her  charms  m  that  po»- 
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tare.  If  it  were  not  too  coarte  a  smile,  I 
should  say,  H^^aena,  in  the  figure  she  affects 
to  appear  in,  is  a  spider  in  the  midst  of  a 
cobweb,  that  is  sure  to  destroy  every  fly 
that  approaches  it  The  net  HyxiOL  throws 
is  80  nne,  that  you  are  taken  in  it  before 
ytju  can  observe  any  part  of  her  work. .  I 
attempted  her  for  a  long  and  weary  season, 
but  I  found  her  passion  went  no  farmer  than 
to  be  admired;  and  she  is  of  that  unreason- 
able temper,  as  not  to  value  the  inconstancy 
of  her  lovers,  provided  she  can  boast  she 
«DOe  had  their  addresses. 

*  Biblis  was  the  second  I  aimed  at,  and 
her  -vanity  lay  in  purchasing  the  adorers  of 
others,  and  not  rejoicing  in  their  love  itselE 
Biblis  is  no  man's  mistress,  but  every  wo- 
man's rival.  As  soon  as  I  found  this,  I  fell 
in  love  with  Chloe,  who  is  my  present  plea- 
sure and  torment  I  have  writ  to  her, 
danced  with  her,  and  fought  for  her,  and 
have  been  her  man  in  the  sight  and  expectar 
tkm  of  the  whole  town  these  three  year% 
and  thought  myself  near  the  end  of  my 
wishes;  when  the  other  day  ^e  called  me 
into  her  closet,  and  txAd  me,  with  a  very 
tnve  face,  that  she  was  a  woman  of  ho- 
nour, and  scorned  to  deceive  a  man  who 
loved  her  with  so  much  smcerity  as  she  saw 
1  did,  and  therefore  she  must  inform  me 
that  she  was  by  nature  the  most  inconstant 
creature  breathing,  and  begged  of  me  not  to 
marrv  her:  If  I  msisted  upon  it,  I  should; 
feut  that  she  was  lately  fallen  in  love  with 
another.  What  to  do  or  say  I  know  not, 
out  desire  you  to  inform  me,  and  you  wiU 
nfinitely  oblige,  sir,  your  humble  servant, 
*  CHARLES  YELLOW. ' 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

Mr.  Sly,  haberdasher  of  hats,  at  the  cor- 
ner of  Devereux-court,  in  the  Strand,  gives 
notice,  that  he  has  prepared  very  neat  hats, 
rubbers,  and  brushes  for  the  use  of  young 
tradesmen  in  the  last  year  of  their  appren- 
tice^p,  at  reasonable  rates.  T. 


Ka  188.]    Fnday,  Octobers,  1711. 
JLetOf  ■m  Jandni  a  t«  Uodato  rko.—TuU. 

n  fitw  ne  piMmre  to  be  priiied  br  yoo  whoon  ■II 
«eB  pniM. 

He  is  a  very  unhappy  man  who  sets  his 
heart  upon  bemg  admired  by  the  multitude, 
or  aflbcts  a  general  and  iindiistinguishing  ap- 
plause among  men.  What  pious  men  call 
the  testimony  of  a  good  conscience,  should 
be  the  measure  of  our  ambition  hi  this  kind; 
that  n  to  say,  a  man  of  spirit  should  con- 
temn the  praise  of  the  ignorant,  and  like 
Mng  applauded  for  nothing  but  what  he 
knows  In  his  own  heart  he  deserves.  Be- 
iSdcs  which,  the  character  of  the  person 
who  commends  y<w  is  to  be  considered/be- 
fore  you  set  a  value  upon  his  esteem.  The 
praise  of  an  ignorant  man  is  only  good-will, 
and  you  should  receive  his  kindness  as  he 


is  a  good  neighbour  in  society,  and  not  as  a 
good  judge  <w  your  actions  in  point  of  fame 
and  reputation.  The  satirist  said  very  well 
of  popular  praise  and  acclamations,  '*  Give 
the  tinkers  and  cobblers  their  presents 
again,  and  learn  to  live  of  yourself."*  It 
is  an  argument  of  a  loose  and  uogovemed 
mind  to  be  affected  with  the  promiscuous 
approbation  of  the  generality  of  mankind; 
ana  a  man  of  virtue  should  be  too  delicate 
for  so  coarse  an  appetite  of  fame.  Men  of 
honour  should  enaeavour  only  to  please  the 
worthy,  and  the  man  of  merit  should  desire 
to  be  tried  only  by  his  peers.  I  thougjht  it 
a  noble  sentiment  which  I  heard  yesterday 
uttered  in  ccmversation:  'I  know,'  said  a 
gentleman,  '  a  way  to  be  greater  than  any 
man.  If  he  has  worth  in  lum,  I  can  re* 
joice  in  his  superiority  to  me;  and  that 
satisfaction  is  a  greater  act  of  the  soul  'm 
me,  than  any  in  him  which  can  posably 
appear  to  me.'  This  thought  could  not 
proceed  but  from  a  candid  and  seneroua 
spirit;  and  the  approbation  of  sucn  imnds 
is  what  may  be  esteemed  true  praise:  for 
with  the  common  race  of  men  toere  is  no- 
thing commendable  but  what  they  them- 
selves may  hope  to  be  partakers  of,  and 
arrive  at;  out  tae  motive  truly  glorious  Up 
when  the  mind  is  set  rather  to  do  thing* 
laudable,  than  to  purchase  reputation.— 
Where  there  is  that  sincerity  as  the  foun- 
dation of  a  good  name,  the  kmd  opinion  of 
virtuous  men  will  be  an  unsought,  but  a  ne* 
cessary  consequence.  The  Lacedxmooian^ 
thou^  a  plam  peq>le,  and  no  pretenders 
to  politeness,  haa  a  certain  delicacy  in  their 
sense  of  glory,  and  sacrificed  to  the  Musetf 
when  they  entered  upon  any  great  enter- 
prise. They  would  have  the  commemora- 
tion  of  their  actions  be  transmitted  by  the 
purest  and  most  untainted  memorialists. 
The  din  which  attends  victories  and  public 
triumphs,  is  by  £Eur  less  eligible  thui  the 
recital  of  the  actions  of  great  men  by  honest 
and  wise  historians  It  is  a  frivolous  plea- 
sure to  be  the  admiration  of  gaping  crowds; 
but  to  have  the  approbation  of  a  good  man 
In  the  cool  reflections  of  his  closet,  is  a  gra- 
tification worthy  an  heroic  spirit  The  ap* 
plauseof  the  crowd  makes  the  head  giddy* 
but  the  attestation  of  a  reasonable  man 
makes  the  heart  glad. 

What  makes  the  love  of  popular  or  gene- 
ral praise  still  more  ridiculous,  is,  that  it  is 
usually  given  for  circumstances  which  are 
fomgn  to  the  persons  admired.  Thus  thev 
are  the  ordinary  attendants  on  power  and 
ricKes,  which  may  be  taken  out  ot  one  man's 
hands,  and  put  into  another's.  The  appli- 
cation only,  and  not  the  possession,  makes 
those  outward  things  honourable.  The 
vulgar  and  men  of  sense  agree  in  admiring 
men,  for  having  what  tney  themselves 
would  rather  be  possessed  of;  the  wise  man 
applauds  him  whom  he  thinks  most  virtu- 


*  Toltot  ma  nianera  cerdo 

Tocom  luibiu.—  Ffrv.  Sit  hr.  5L 
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cMis,  the  rest  of  the  world  him  who  is  most 
wealthy. 

When  a  man  is  in  this  way  of  thinking,  I 
Ao  not  know  what  can  occur  to  one  more 
monstrous,  than  to  see  persons  of  ingenuity 
address  yieir  services  fmd  performances  to 
men  no  way  addicted  to  liberal  arts.  In 
these  cases,  the  pndse^  on  one  hand,  and 
the  patronage  on  the  other,  are  equally  the 
objects  of  ridicule.  Dedications  to  ignorant 
men  are  as  absurd  as  any  of  the  speeches 
of  Bulfinch  in  the  Droll.  Such  an  address 
one  is  apt  to  translate  mto  other  words;  and 
when  the  different  parties  are  thoroughly 
coiiadered,  the  panegyric  generally  implies 
no  more  than  if  the  author  should  say  to  the 
patron;  •  My  very  good  lord,  you  and  I  can 
never  understand  one  another;  therefore  I 
humbly  deare  we  may  be  intimate  friends 
for  the  fdture.' 

The  rich  may  as  well  ask  to  borrow  of 
the  poor,  as  the  man  of  virtue  or  merit  to 
nope  for  addition  to  his  character  from  any 
out  such  as  himself.  He  that  commends 
another  engages  so  much  of  his  own  repu- 
tation as  he  givestothat  person  commended : 
and  he  that  has  nothing  laudable  in  himselt 
is  not  of  ability  to  be  such  a  surety.  The 
wise  Phocion  was  so  sensible  how  dangerous 
it  was  to  be  touched  with  what  the  multi- 
tiide  approved,  that  upon  a  general  accla- 
mation made  when  he  was  making  an  ora- 
tion, he  turned  to  an  intelligent  fnend  who 
stood  near  him,  and  asked  in  a  surprised 
manner,  '  What  slip  have  I  made?' 

I  shall  conclude  this  paper  with  a  billet 
which  has  fidlen  into  my  hands,  and  was 
written  to  a  lady  from^a  gentieman  whom 
she  had  highly  commended.  The  author 
of  it  had  formerly  been  her  lover.  When 
aU  possibility  of  commerce  between  them 
on  tne  subject  of  love  was  cut  off,  she  spoke 
10  handsomely  of  him,  as  to  g^ve  occasion 
for  this  letter. 

'Madam,— I  should  be  insensible  to  a 
stu{ndity,  if  I  could  forbear  making  you  my 
acknowledgments  for  your  late  mention  of 
me  with  so  much  applause.  It  is,  I  think, 
your  fate  to  give  me  new  sentiments:  as  you 
Ibrmeriy  inspired  me  with  the  true  sense 
of  love,  so  do  you  now  with  the  true  sense 
q€  g^ory.  As  de«re  had  the  least  part  in 
the  pasaon  I  heretofore  professed  towards 
yoB,  so  has  vanity  no  share  in  the  ^ory  to 
which  you  have  now  raised  me.  Innocence, 
knowledge,  beauty,  virtue,  sincerity,  and 
discretion,  are  the  constant  ornaments  of 
her  who  has  said  this  of  me.  Fame  is  a 
babbler,  but  I  have  arrived  at  the  hi^iest 
glory  in  this  worid,  the  commendation  of 
the  most  deserving  person  in  it*  T. 


Na  189.]    Saturday/,  October  6,  1711. 

Patric  pietatii  Imago.        Fitg.  JEn,  z.  8M. 

An  image  of  paternal  tendernew. 

The  following  letter  being  written  to  my 
bookseller,  upon  a  subject  of  which  I  treated 


some  time  since,  I  shall  publish  it  in  this 
paper,  together  with  the  letter  that  was  in- 
closed in  it 

*Mr.  Buckley,— Mr.  Spectator  having 
of  late  descanted  upon  the  cruelty  of  parents 
to  their  children,  I  have  been  induced  (at 
the  request  of  several  of  Mr.  Spectator's 
admirers,)  to  inclose  this  letter,  which  I 
assure  you  is  the  original  from  a  father  to 
his  ^wn  son,  notwitiistanding  the  latter  save 
but'Httle  or  no  provocation.  It  would  be 
wonderfully  obhgin^  to  the  world,  if  Mr. 
Spectator  would  eive  his  opinion  dP  it  in 
some  of  his  speculations,  and  particularly 
to  (Mr.  Buckley,)  your  humble  servant' 

*  Sirrah, — ^You  are  a  saucy  audacious 
rascal,  and  both,  fool  and  mad,  and  I  care 
not  a  fartiiing  whether  you  comply  or  no; 
Uiat  does  not  rase  out  my  impressions  of 
your  insolence,  goine  about  railing  at  me, 
and  the  next  day  to  scmcit  my  favour.  These 
are  inconsistences,  such  as  discover  thy  rea- 
son depraved.  To  be  brief,  I  never  desire 
to  see  your  face;  and,  sirrah,  if  you  go^  to 
the  workhouse,  it  is  no  disgrace  to  me  for 
jrou  to  be  supported  there;  and  if  you  starve 
m  the  streets.  111  never  give  any  thing  tm* 
derhand  in  your  behalf.  If  I  have  any  more 
of  your  scriobling  nonsense,  Vl\  break  your 
head  the  first  time  I  set  si|fht  on  you.  You 
are  a  stubborn  beast;  is  this  your  gratitude 
for  my  givhig  yon  m<mey?  You  rogue.  111 
better  your  judgment,  and  give  you  a  greater 
sense  of  your  duty  to  (I  regret  to  say)  your 
father,  &c.  , 

*P.  S.  It's  prudence  in  you  to  keep  out 
of  my  sight;  for  to  reproach  me,  that  Might 
overcomes  Right,  on  the  outside  of  your 
letter,  I  shall  give  you  a  great  knock  on 
the  skull  for  it*^ 

Was  there  ever  such  an  image  of  pater- 
nal tenderness!  It  was  usual  among  some 
of  the  Greeks  to  make  their  slaves  drink  to 
excess,  and  then  expose  them  to  their  chil- 
dren, who  by  that  means  conceived  an  early 
aversion  to  a  vice  which  makes  men  appear 
so  monstrous  and  irrational.  I  have  ex- 
posed this  picture  of  an  unnatural  father 
with  the  same  intention,  that  its  deformity 
may  deter  others  from  its  resemblance,  ff 
the  reader  has  a  mind  to  see  a  father  of  the 
same  stamp  represented  in  the  most  ex- 
quisite strcies  of  humour,  he  may  meet 
with  it  in  one  of  the  finest  comedies  that 
ever  appeared  upon  the  English  stage:  I 
mean  the  part  of  Sir  Sampson  in  Love  for 
Love. 

I  must  not,  however,  engage  myself 
blindly  on  the  side  of  the  son,  to  whom  the 
fond  letter  aiove  written  was  directed.  His 
father  calls  him  a  'saucy  and  audacious 
rascal,'  in  the  first  line,  and  I  am  afraid, 
upon  examination,  he  will  prove  but  an 
ungracious  youth.  *  To  go  about  railing'  at 
his  father,  and  to  find  no  other  place  but 
*  the  out^de  of  his  letter'  to  tell  him  <  that 
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roil^ht  overcoraeft  right*-^  it  does  not  dis- 
cover 'his  reason  to  be  depraved^'  and 
*that  he  is  either  fool  or' mad,'  as  the 
choleric  old  gentleman  tells  him,  we  may 
at  least  allow  that  the  father  will  do  very 
well  in  endeavouring  to  'better  his  judg^ 
ment,  and  give  him  a  greater  sense  of  his 
daty.'  But  whether  this  may  be  brau(dit 
ibont  by  breaking  his  head«  or '  ^ving  him 
agreat  knock  on  the  skull,'  oug^t,  I  think, 
to  be  wdl  considered.  Upon  the  whole,  I 
wish  the  father  has  not  met  with  his  match, 
and  that  he  may  not  be  as  equally  paired 
with  a  SOD,  as  the  mother  in  Virgil: 


-Crndelit  tv  qnoqin  mater : 


OwMis  mater  mafia,  an  pner  improtaa  iDaY 
Imnroboa  ille  puer,  credolia  tii  quoque  malar. 

O  karbaroua  mother,  thirsting  to  destroy  I 
More  cruel  was  the  mother  or  the  boy  1 
Both,  both  alike  delighted  to  destroy, 
Th*  onnatoral  moUier.  an|i  tka  ruthleaa  bo^ 

W0 


Or  like  the  crow  and  her  egg  m  the  Greek 
proveri>: 

Bad  the  crow,  bad  the  egg. 

• 

I  must  here  take  notice  of  a  letter  which 
I  have  recdved  from  an  unknown  corre- 
spondent upon  the  subject  of  my  paper, 
upon  which  the  foregdng  letter  is  likewise 
founded.  The  writer  of  it  seems  very  much 
concerned  lest  that  paper  should  seem  to 
give  encouragement  to  the  disobedience  of 
children  towaixls  their  parents;  but  if  the 
writer  ci  it  will  take  the  puns  to  read  it 
over  again  attentively,  I  dare  say  his  ap- 
prehensions will  vanish.  Pardon  and  re- 
condlialion  are  all  the  penitent  daughter 
requests,  and  all  that  I  contend  for  in  her 
behalf;  and  in  this  case  I  may  use  the  say- 
ing of  an  eminent  wit,  who,  upon  some  great 
men's  pressing  him  to  forgive  his  dau^ter 
who  had  married  agsunst  his  consent,  told 
them  he  could  refuse  nothing  to  their  in- 
stances, but  that  he  would  have  them 
remember  there  was  difference  between 
gi\'ing  and  forgiving. 

I  must  contess,  in  all  controversies  be- 
tween parents  and  their  children,  I  am 
naturally  prejudiced  in  favour  of  the  former. 
The  ohlig;ations  on  that  side  can  never  be 
acquitted,  and  I  think  it  is  one  of  the 
greatest  reflections  upon  human  nature, 
that  paternal  instinct  should  be  a  stronger 
motive  to  love  than  fiUad  gratitude;  that 
the  receiving  of  favour  should  be  a  less 
inducement  to  good-will,  tenderness,  and 
commiseration,  than  the  conferring  of  tiiem ; 
and  that  the  taking  care  of  any  person, 
should  endear  the  child  or  dependant  more 
to  the  parent  or  benefactor,  than  the  parent 
or  benefactor  to  the  child  or  dependant; 
yet  so  it  happens,  that  for  one  cruel  parent 
we  meet  with  a  thousand  undutifuf  chil- 
dren. This  is,  indeed,  wonderfully  con- 
trived (as  I  'have  formerly  observed,)  for 
the  support  of  every  living  spedes;  but  at 
the  same  time  that  it  shows  the  wisdom  of 


the  Creator,  it  discovers  the  imperfoctioa 
and  degeneracy  of  the  creature. 

The  obedience  of  children  to  their  pa- 
rents is  the  basis  of  all  government,  and 
set  forth  as  the  measure  of  that  obedience 
which  we  owe  to  those  wh(Hn  Providence 
has  placed  over  us.  * 

It  IS  father  Le  Compte,  if  I  am  not  mis- 
taken, who  tells  us  ho w  want  of  du^  in  thia 
particvdar  is  punished  among  the  Chinesey 
insomuch,  that  if  a  son  should  be  known  to 
kill,  or  so  much  as  to  strike  his  fother,  not 
only  the  crinunal,  but  his  whole  fomily 
would  be  rooted  out,  nay,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  place  where  he  lived  would  be  put 
to  the  sword,  nay,  the  place  itself  would 
be  razed  to  the  ground,  and  its  foundatioDS. 
sown  with  salt  For,  say  they,  there  must 
have  been  an  utter  depnvation  of  manners 
in  that  clan  or  society  of  people  who  could 
have  bred  up  among  them  so  horrid  an  of- 
fender. To  this  I  shall  add  a  passage  out 
ofthe  first  book  of  Herodotus.  That  histo- 
rian, in  his  account  of  the  Per^an  customs 
and  religion,  tells  us,  it  is  their  opiiuon  that 
no  man  ever  killed  his  father,  or  that  it  is 
possible  such  a  crime  should  be  in  nature; 
but  that  if  any  thing  like  it  should  ever 
happen,  they  ccmdude  that  the  reputed 
son  must  have  been  illegitimate,  supposi- 
tious, or  begjotten  in  adultery.  Their  opirnon 
in  this  particular  shows  sumdently  what  a 
notion  they  must  have  had  of  undutifulnesa 
in  general  L. 


Na  190.]    Monday  f  October  8, 1711. 

Senritaa  ereaeit  aora— ^ — 

JI^.Ub.S.OlTuL  ia 
A  BlaTeiy  to  former  timea  unknown. 

Since  I  made  some  reflections  upon  the 
general  negligence  used  in  the  case  of  re- 
gjard  towards  women,  or  in  other  words, 
since  I  talked  of  wenching,  I  have  had 
epistles  upon  this  subject,  which  I  shall, 
for  the  present  entertainment,  insert  as  they 
lie  before  me. 

«Ma.  Spectator,— As  your  specula- 
tions  are  not  confined  to  anv  part  ofhuman 
life,  but  concern  the  wicked  as  well  as  the 
good,  I  must  desire  you^  favourable  accept- 
ance of  what  I,  a  poor  strdling  giri  about* 
town,  have  to  say  to  you.  I  was  tdd  by  a 
Roman-Cathohc  gantleman  who  picked  me 
up  last  week,  and  who,  I  hope,  is  absolved 
for  what  passed  between  us;  I  say,  I  was 
told  by  such  a  person,  who  eiideavoured  to 
convert  me  to  his  own  religion,  that  in 
countries  where  popery  prevails,  besides 
the  advantage  of  licensed  stews,  there  are 
larg|e  endowments  g^ven  for  the  IncurabUip 
I  think  he  called  them,  such  as  are  past  all 
remedy,  and  are  allowed  such  maintenance 
and  support  as  to  keep  them  without  farther 
care  until  they  expire.  This  manner  of 
treating  poor  dnners  has,  methinks,  great 
humanny  in  it|  and  as  yoa  are  a  person 
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who  preteod  to  carry  ytmr  jreflections  upon 
all  subjects  whatever  that  occur  to  you, 
with  auidour,  and  act  above  the  sense  of 
wh^  mianterpretation  you  may  meet  with, 
I  beg  the  favour  of  you  to  lay  llefore  all  the 
wond  the  unhappy  condition  of  us  poor 
vagrant^  who  are  really  in  the  way  of 
labour  instead  of  idleness.  There  are 
crowds  of  us  whose  manner  of  livelihood 
has  long  ceased  to  be  pleaang  to  us;  and 
who  would  willingly  lead  a  new  life,  if  the 
rigour  of  the  virtuous  did  not  for  ever  expel 
U8  fro|Q  coming  into  the  world  a^in.  As 
it  now  happens,  to  the  eternal  mfamy  of 
the  male  se^  fadsehood  among  you  is  not 
reproachfiil,  but  credulity  in  woman  is  in- 

*  Give  mc  leaver  sir,  to  give  you  my  his- 
tory. Yoaare  toknow  thatl  am  a  daughter 
of  a  man  of  good  reputation,  tenant  to  a  man 
of  quality,  ^he  heir  of  this  great  house 
tocK  it  m  his  head  to  cast  a  favourable  eye 
upon  me,  and  succeeded.  '  I  do  not  pretend 
to  lay  he  promised  me  marriage:  I  was 
not  a  creature  silly  enough  to  be  taken  by 
8Q  foolish  a  story;  but  he  ran  away  with  me 
up  to  this  town,  and  introduced  me  to  a 
grave  matron,  with  whom  I  boarded  for  a 
day  or  two  witl\  ^at  gravity,  and  was  not 
a  little  pleased  with  the  diange  of  my  con- 
ditoi,  hoax  that  of  a  country  life  to  the 
finest  company,  as  I  believed,  m  the  whole 
world.  My  humble  servant  made  me  un- 
derstand that  I  should  always  be  kept  in 
the  i^entiful  condition  I  then  enjoyed;  when 
after  a  very  great  fondness  towards  me,  he 
one  day  Uxk  his  leave  of  me  for  four  or 
five  days.  In  the  evening  of  the  same  day, 
my  g^ood  landlad)^  came  to  me,  and  observ- 
ing pae  very  peaisive,  began  to  comfort  me, 
and  with  a  smile  told  me  1  must  see  the 
worid.  When  I  was  deaf  to  all  she  could 
s:^-  to  divert  me,  she  began  to  tell  me  with 
a  very'  frank  air  tliat  I  must  be  treated  as  I 
ought,  and  not  to  take  these  squeamish 
humours  upon  me,  for  my  friend  had  left 
me  to  the  town;  and,  as  their  phrase  is,  she 
expected  I  would  se6  company,  or  I  must 
be  treated  like  what  I  had  brought  myself 
ta  This  tmt  me  into  a  fit  of  crying:  and  I 
immediately,  in  a  true  sense  of  my  condi- 
tion, threw  myself  on  the  floor,  deploring 
my  fate,  calling  \rport  all  that  was  good  and 
sacred  to  succour  me.  While  I  was  in  this 
i^ony,  I  observed  a  decrepid  old  fellow 
come  into  the  room,  and  looking  with  a 
sense  of  pleasure  in  his  face  at  all  my  ve- 
"hcmcnce  and  transport  In  a  pause  of  my 
distresses  I  heard  him  say  to  the  shameless 
old  woman  who  stood  by  me,  "She  is  cei^ 
tainlv  a  new  face,  or  else  she  acts  it  rarely. " 
With  that  the  gentlewoman,  who  was  mak- 
ing her  market  of  me,  in  all  the  turns  of 
my  person,  the  heaves  of  my  passion,  and 
the  suitable  change  of  my  posture,  took 
occasion  to  commend  mv  neck,  my  shape, 
my  eyes,  my  Umbs.  All  this  was  accom- 
pcoued  with  such  speeches  asjrou  may  have 
netid  horse-coursers  make  m  the  sale  of 
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nags,  when  they  are  warranted  for  their 
soundness.  You  understand  by  this  time 
that  I  was  left  in  a  brothel,  ana  exposed  to 
the  next  bidder,  who  could  purcnase  me 
of  my  patroness.  This  is  so  much  the  work 
of  hell :  the  pleasure  in  the  possession  of  us 
wenches  abates  in  proportion  to  the  degrees 
we  go  beyond  the  txninds  of  innocence;  arid 
no  man  is  gratified,  if  there  is  nothing  left 
for  him  to  debauch.  Well,  sir,  my  first 
manj  when  I  came  upon  the  town,  was  Sir 
Jeomy  Foible,  who  was  extremdy  lavish 
to  me  of  his  money,  and  took  such  a  fancy 
to  me  that  he  would  have  carried  me  off, 
if  my  patroness  would  have  taken  any  rea- 
sonable terms  for  me;  but  as  he  was  old, 
his  covetousness  was  his  strongest  passion, 
and  poor  I  was  soon  left  exposed  to  be  the 
common  refose  of  all  the  rakes  and  de- 
bauchees in  town.  I  cannot  tell  whether 
you  will  do  ine  justice  or  no,  till  I  see 
whether  you  print  this  or  not?  otherwise, 
as  I  now  live  with  Sal,*  I  could  give  you  a 
veiy  just  account  of  who  and  who  is  to- 
gether in  this' town.  You  perhaps  won't 
believe  it;  but  I  know  of  one  who  pretends 
to  be  a  very  good  Protestant,  Who  lies  with 
a  Roman-Cath<^c:  but  ipore  of  this  here- 
after, as  you  please  me.  There  do  com^ 
to  our  house  the  greatest  politicians  of  the 
age;  and  Sal  is  more  shrewd  than  any  body 
thinks.  No  body  can  believe  that  such  wise 
men  could  go  to  bawdy-houses  out  of  idle 
purpose.  I  have  heard  them  often  talk  of 
Augustus  Cssar,  who  had  intrigues  with 
the  wives  of  senators,  not  out  of  wantonness 
but  stratagem. 

'  It  is  a  thousand  pities  you  should  be  so 
severelv  virtuous  as  I  fear  you  are;  other- 
wise, after  one  visit  or  two,  you  would  soon 
understand  that  we  women  of  the  town  are 
not  such  useless  correspondents  as  you  may 
imagine:  you  have  unaoubtedlj* heard  thsi 
it  was  a  courtesan  who  discovered  Cati- 
line's conspiracy.  If  you  print  this  111  tell 
you  more;  and  am,  in  the  meantime,  sb* 
your  most  humble  servant, 

•REBECCA  NETTLETOP.' 

*  Mr.  Spectator,— I  am  an  idle  young 
woman  that  would  work  for  my  livelihood, 
but  that  I  am  kept  in  such  a  manner  as  I 
cannot  stir  out.  My  tyrant  is  an  old  jealous 
fellow,  who  allows  me  nothing  to  appear  in. 
I  have  but  one  shoe  and  one  slipper;  no 
head-dress,  and  no  upper-petticoat.  As  you 
set  up  for  a  reformer,  I  desire  you  would 
take  me  out  of  this  wicked  %vav  and  keep 
me  yourself.  EVE  AFTERDAY.' 

•Mr.  Spectator,— I  am  to  complaia 
to  you  of  a  set  of  impertinent  coxcombs, 
who  visit  the  apartments  of  us  women  of 
tiie  town,  only,  as  they  call  it,  to  see  the 
world.  I  must  confess  to  you,  this  to  men 
of  delicacy  might  have  an  effect  to  cure 
them;  but  as  they  are  stupid,  noisy,  and 

*  A  celebrated  courtesan  aiv!  procnreai  at  that  tJpM 
upon  Um  town. 
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drunken  fellow^  It  tends  only  to  make  vice 
in  themselves,  as  they  think,  pleasant  smd 
humoroos,  and  at  the  same  time  nauseous 
in  us.  I  shall,  sir,  hereafter,  from  time  to 
time  give  you  the  names  of  tiiese  wretches 
who  pretend  to  enter  our  houses  merely  as 
Spectators.  Those  men  think  it  wit  to  use 
us  ill:  prav  tell  them,  however  worthy  we 
are  of  such  treatment,  it  is  unworthy  them 
to  be  guilty  of  it  towards  us.  Pray,  sir, 
take  notice  of  this,  and  pity  the  oppressed: 
I  wish  we  could  add  to  it,  the  innocent.' 

T. 


No.  191.]     TufBday,  October  9,  1711. 

— '-HiXov  evitpov.  Ann.  R.  ii.  6. 

— fWndiiif  virion  of  tbe  niffat.  Fef. 

Some  ludicrous  schoolmen  have  put  the 
case,  that  if  an  ass  were  placed  between  two 
bundles  of  hay,  which  affected  his  senses 
equaUy  on  each  side,  and  tempted  him  in 
the  very  same  degree,  whether  it  would  be 
possible  for  him  to  eat  of  dther.  They 
generally  determine  this  question  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  the  ass.  who  they  say  would 
starve  in  the  midst  of  plenty,  as  not  having 
a  single  grain  of  free-will,  to  determine  him 
more  to  the  one  than  to  the  other.  The 
bmidle  of  hay  on  either  side  stnking  his 
fright  and  smell  in  the  same  propomon, 
would  keep  him  in  perpetual  suspense,  like 
the  two  magnets,  which  travellers  have 
1  told  us,  are  placed  one  of  them  in  the  roof, 
land  the  other  in  the  fioor  of  Mahomet's 
iburjring-place  at  Mecca,  and  by  that  means 
ay  they,  pull  the  impostor's  iron  coffin  with 
ach  an  equal  attraction,  that  it  hangs  in 
he  dr  between  both  of  them.  As  for  the 
I's  behaviour  in  such  nice  circumstances, 
whether  he  would  starve  sooner  than  violate 
his  neutraHty  to  the  two  bundles  of  hay,  I 
shall  not  presume  to  determine;  but  only 
take  notice  of  the  conduct  of  our  own  species 
in  the  same  perplexity.  When  a  man  has 
a  mind  to  venture  his  money  in  a  lottery, 
every  figure  of  it  appears  equally  aUurine, 
and  as  likely  to  succeed  as  any  of  its  fd- 
lows.  They  all  of  them  have  the  same 
preten^ons  to  good-luck,  stand  upon  the 
•ame  foot  d  competition,  and  no  manner  of 
reason  can  be  given  why  a  man  should  pre- 
fier  one  to  the  other  before  the  lottery  is 
drawn.  In  this  case  therefore  caprice  very 
often  acts  in  the  place  of  reason,  and  forms 
to  itself  some  groundless  imaginary  motive, 
where  real  and  substantial  ones  are  want- 
ing. I  know  a  well-meaning  man  that  is 
Tery  weH  pleased  to  risk  his  good-fortune 
upon  the  number  1711,  because  it  is  the 
year  of  our  Lord.  I  am  acquainted  with  a 
tackcr*  that  would  ^vc  a  good  deal  for 

*  In  1704  a  bin  was  brouf  bt  into  tbe  Hoose  of  Com- 
■Mms  agaiDtt  oocuional  oonformity;  and  in  order  to 
make  it  pans  tlie  lords,  from  wliom  rancb  opposition  was 
expected,  it  was  proposed  to  tack  it  to  a  monerUlL 
THs  was  TlolenUy  opposed:  and  alter  a  warm  diseus- 
BioB,  il  was  put  to  tbe  Toia,  when  134  wen  for  tMkinf : 


the  number  134.  On  the  cootnoTr,  I  have 
been  told  of  a  certiun  zealous  dbaenter 
who  being  a  great  enemy  to  popery,  and 
believing  that  bad  men  are  the  most  for- 
tunate in  this  world,  will  lay  two  to  one  on 
the  number  666  against  any  other  number^ 
because,  says  he,  it  is  the  number  of  the 
beast,  t  Several  would  prefer  the  number 
12,000  before  any  other,  as  it  is  the  number 
of  the  pounds  in  the  great  prize.  In  ^oit, 
some  are  pleased  to  find  their  own  age  in 
their  number;  some  that  have  got  a  number 
which  makes  a  pretty  appearance  in  the 
cyphers;  and  others,  because  it  is  the  same 
number  that  succeeded  in  the  last  kttciy.  " 
Each  of  these  upon  no  other  grotmds,  thinks 
he  stands  fairest  for  the  great  lot,  and  that 
hfe  is  possessed  of  what  may  nOt  be  impro- 
peiriy  called  *  the  golden  numben' 

These  principles  of  election  are  the  pas- 
times and  extravagances  of  human  reason, 
which  is  of  so  busy  a  nature,  that  it  will  be 
exerting  itself  in  the  meanest  trifles,  and 
working  even  when  it  wants  materials 
The  wisest  of  men  are  sometimes  acted^ 
by  such  unaccountable  motives,  as  the  life 
of  the  fool  and  the  superstitious  is  ginded 
by  nothing  else. 

I  am  surprised  that  none  of  the  fortmie* 
tellers,  or,  as  the  French  call  them,  the 
Diseura  de  bonne  Avanture,  who  pcriMish 
their  bills  in  every  quarter  of  the  town, 
have  turned  our  lotteries  to  their  advantM;e. 
Did  any  oJF  them  set  up  for  a  caster  of  for- 
tunate figures,  what  might  he  not  get  by  his 
pretended  discoveries  and  predictions? 

I  remember  among  the  advertisements  in 
the  Post-Boy  of  September  the  27th,  I  was 
surprised  to  see  the  following  one: 

<  This  is  to  g^ve  notice,  that  ten  shillings 
over  and  above  the  market-price,  will  be 
given  for  the  ticket  in  the  1,500,000/L  lot- 
tery, Na  132,  by  Nath.  Cliff,  at  the  Bible 
and  Three  Crowns  in  Cheapside.' 

This  advertisement  has  given  great  mat- 
ter of  speculation  to  coffee-house  theorists. 
Mr.  Cliff's  principles  and  conversation  have 
been  canvassed  upon  this  occasion,  and  vari- 
ous conjectures  made  why  he  should  thus 
set  his  heart  upon  No.  132.  I  have  ex- 
amined all  the  powers  in  those  numbers* 
broken  them  into  fractions,  extracted  the 
square  and  cube  root,  divided  and  multi- 
plied them  all  ways,  but  could  not  arrive  at 
the  secret  until  about  three  days  ago,  when 
I  received  the  following  letter  from  an  un- 
known hand;  by  which  I  find  that  Mr. 
Nath.  Cliff  is  only  the  agent,  and  not  the 
principal  in  this  advertisement 

«  Mr.  Spectator,— I  am  the  person  that 
lately  advertised  I  would  give  ten  shillings 
more  than  the  current  price  for  the  ticket 
Na  132  jb  the  lottery  now  drawing;  wliich 


bat  SSD  being  against  it,  tbe  motion 
tbe  bill  committed  andogved. 
t  Bee  Revelatioiis.  cb.  uii.  18. 


was  ovemlad,  a«A 
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it  a  secret  wkich  I  have  communicated  to 
aome  friends,  vho  rally  me  incessantly  upon 
that  account  You  must  know  I  have  out 
one  ticket,  for  which  reason,  and  a  cerUun 
dream  I  have  lately  had  more  than  once,  I 
was  resolved  it  should  be  the  number  I  most 
approved.  I  am  so  positive  I  have  pitched 
upon  the  great  lot,  that  I  could  almost  lay 
all  I  am  worth  of  it.  My  visions  are  so  ft^e- 
quent  and  strong  upon  this  occasion,  that  I 
have  not  only  possessed  the  lot,  but  dispoNsed 
of  the  money  which  in  all  probability  it  will 
adl  for.  Tms  morning  in  particular,  I  set 
up  an  equipace,  which  I  look  upon  to  be 
the  gayest  in  the  town:  the  liveries  are  very 
rich,  but  not  gaudy.  I  should  be  very  glad 
to  sec  a  spe^ilation  or  two  upon  lottery 
subjects,  in  which  you  would  oblige  ^  peo- 
ple concerned,  and  in  particular,  your  most 
BMmble  servant, 

GEORGE  GOSLING. 

*P.  &  Dear  Spec,  if  I  get  the  12,000 
pound.  111  make  thee  a  handsome  present, ' 

Af^  having  wished  my  correspdbdent 
good  luck,  and  thanked  him  for  his  intended 
Kindness,  I  shall  for  this  time  dismiss  the 
■Hbiect  of  the  lottery,  and  only  observe,  that 
tiie  greatest  part  of  mankind  are  in  some 
degree  guilty  of  my  friend  Goslings  ex- 
travagance. We  are  apt  to  rely  upon  future 
prospects,  and  become  realiy  expensive 
while  we  are  only  rich  in  possibility.  We 
live  up  to  our  expectations,  not  to  our  pos- 
aeasioRS,  and  make  a  figure  proportionable 
to  what  we  may  be,  not  what  we  are.  We 
outran  oar  present  income,  as  not  doubting 
to  diidxirse*  ourselves  out  of  the  profits  of 
aome  future  ]jlace,  project,  or  reversion  that 
we  have  in  view.  It  is  through  this  temper 
of  mind,  which  is  so  common  among  us, 
that  we  see  tradesmen  break,  who  have 
met  with  no  misfiortmies  in  their  business; 
and  men  of  estates  reduced  to  poverty,  who 
have  never  suffered  from  losses  or  repairs, 
tenants,  taxes,  or  law-suits.  In  short,  it  is 
this  foolish,  sanguine  temi)er,  this  depend- 
ing upon  contingent  futurities,  that  occa- 
aoDS  romantic  generosity;,  chimerical  gran- 
deur, senseless  ostentation,  and  generally 
e^ds  in  beggary  and  ruin.  *  The  man  who 
will  five  above  his  present  circumstances, 
is  in  great  danger  of  living  in  a  little  time 
much  Deneath  tnem;'  or,  as  the  Italian  pro- 
yerb  runs,  *  The  man  who  lives  by  hope, 
will  die  by  hunger.' 

It  should  be  an  indispensable  rule  in  life, 
to  contract  our  desires  to  our  present  con- 
dition, and,  whatever  may  be  our  expecta- 
tions, to  live  within  the  compass  of  what 
we  actually  possess.  It  will  be  time  enough 
to  enjoy  an  estate  when  it  comes  into  our 
hands;  but  if  we  anticipate  our  good  fortune 
we  shall  lo^  the  pleasure  of  it  when  it  ar- 
rives, and  may  possibly  never  possess  what 
we  have  so  foolishly  counted  upon.         L. 

*  !•€.  rtiinbarae. 


No.  192.]    Wednedday,  October  10,  iril. 

Uno  ore  omnM  omnia 

Bona  dioere,  et  teudore  fortuDU  meui, 
Q^i  goAtum  haberem  tali  ingenio  pneditum. 

T*r.  Jndr,  Act  i.  M.  t 

All  the  world 

With  one  accord  said  all  good  things,  and  praiiHI 

My  hap^  fortunes,  who  positss  a  fOD 

So  good,  to  UberaUy  disposed. CMmii. 

I  STOOD  the  other  day,  and  beheld  a  fa- 
ther sitting  in  the  middle  of  a  room  with  a 
large  famity  of  children  about  him;  and  me- 
thought  I  could  observe  in  his  countenance 
different  motions  of  delight,  as  he  turned 
his  eye  towards  the  one  and  the  other  of 
them.  The  man  is  a  person  moderate  in 
his  designs  for  their  preferment  and  wel- 
fare: and  as  he  has  an  easy  fortune,  he  i$ 
not  solicitous  to  make  a  great'  one.  His 
eldest  son  is  a  child  of  a  very  towardly  dis- 
position, and  as  much  as  the  father  love$ 
hiip,  I  dare  say  he  will  never  be  a  knave  to 
improve  his  fortune.  I  do  not  know  any 
man  who  has  a  juster  relish  of  life  ^an  the 
person  I  am  speaking  of,  or  keeps  a  better 

fuard  gainst  the  terrors  of  want,  or  the 
opes  of  gain.  It  is  usual  in  a  crowd  of  chil* 
dren,  fbr  the  parent  to  name  out  oi  his  own 
flock  all  the  great  officers  of  the  kinedom. 
There  is  something  so  very  surprismg  in 
the  parts  of  a  child  of  a  man's  own,  that 
thefe  is  nothing  too  great  to  be  expected 
from  his  endowments.  I  know  a  good  wo- 
man who  has  but  three  sons,  and  there  is, 
she  says,  nothing  she  expects  with  more 
cert^ty,  than  that  she  shall  see  one  of 
them  a  bishop,  the  other  aiudgc,  and  the 
third  a  court-physician.  The  humour  is, 
that  any  thing  which  can  happen  to  any 
man's  child,  is  expected  by  every  man  for 
his  own.  But  my  friend,  whom  I  was  gcnng 
to  speak  of,  does  not  flatter  himself  with 
such  vain  expectations,  but  has  his  eye 
more  upon  the  virtue  and  disposition  of  his 
children,  than  their  advancement  or  wealth. 
Good  habits  are  what  will  certainly  im- 
prove a  man's  fortune  and  reputation;  but, 
on  the  other  side,  affluence  ot  fortune  will 
not  as  probably  produce  good  affections  of 
the  mind. 

It  is  very  natural  for  a  man  of  a  kind  dis- 
position, to  amuse  himself  with  the  pro- 
mises his  imagination  ipakes  to  him  of^the 
future  condition  of  his  children,  and  to  re- 
present to  himself  the  figure  they  shall  bear 
in  the  world  after  he  has  left  it  When  his 
prospects  of  this  kind  are  agreeable,  his 
fondness  rives  as  it  were  a  longer  date  to 
his  own  life;  and  the  survivorship  of  a  wor- 
th^r  man  in  his  son,  is  a  pleasure  scarce  in- 
ferior to  the  hopes  of  the  continuance  of  his 
own  life.  That  man  is  happy  who  can  be- 
lieve of  his  own  son,  that  he  will  escape  the 
follies  and  indiscretions  of  which  he  himself 
was  guilty,  and  pursue  and  improve  every 
thing  that  was  valuable  in  him.  The  jcon- 
tinuance  of  his  virtue  is  much  more  to  be 
regarded  than  that  of  his  life;  but  it  is  tHie 
most  lamentable  of  all  reflections,  to  think 
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that  the  heir  c^  a  raan*s  fortune  is  such  a 
ooe  as  will  be  a  stranger  to  his  fiends, 
alienated  from  the  same  interests,  and  a 
promoter  of  every  thing  which  he  himself 
disapproved.  An  estate  in  possession  of 
such  a  successor  to  a  good  man,  is  worse 
than  Uud  waste ;  and  the  family  of  which  he 
is  the  head,  is  In  a  m6re  deplorable  condi- 
tion than  that  of  being  extinct 

When  I  visit  the  agreeable  seat  of  my 
honoured  friend  Ruricc^  and  walk  from 
room  to  room  revolving  many  pleasihg  oc- 
currences, and  the  expressions  of  many  just 
sentiments  I  have  heard  him  utter^  and  see 
the  booby  his  heir  in  pain  while  he  is  doing 
the  honours  of  his  house  to  the  friend  of  his 
father,  the  heaviness  it  g^ves  one  is  not  to 
be  expressed.  Want  of  genius  is  not  to  be 
imputed  to  any  man,  but  want  of  humanity 
is  a  man^s  own  fault  The  son  of  Ruricola 
(whose  life  was  (Hie  continued  series  ci  wor- 
thy actions,  and  gentleman-like  inclinations) 
is  the  companion  of  drunken  clowns,  and 
knows  no  sense  of  praise  but  in  the  flattery 
he  receives  from  his  own  sen^ants;  his 
pleasures  are  mean  and  inorcUnate,  his  lan- 
guage base  and  filthy,  his  behaviour  rough 
and  absurd.  Is  this  creature  to  be  account- 
ed the  successor  of  a  man  of  virtue,  wit, 
and  breeding?  At  the  same  time  that  I 
have  this  melancholv  prospect  at  the  house 
where  I  miss  my  old  friend,  1  can  go  to  a 
gentleman's  not  far  off  it,  where  he  has  a 
daughter  who  is  the  picture  both  of  his 
body  and  mind,  but  both  improved  with  the 
beautv  and  modesty  peculiar  to  her  sex. 
It  is  sae  who  supphes  the  loss  of  her  father 
to  the  world;  she,  without  his  name  or  for- 
tune, is  a  truer  memorial  of  him,  than  her 
brother  who  succeeds  him  in  both.  Such  an 
offspring  as  the  eldest  son  of  my  friend,  per- 
petuates his  father  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
appearance  of  his  s:host  would:  it  is  inde^ 
Kuricola,  but  it  is  Ruricola  ^wn  frightful. 

I  know  not  to' what  to  attribute  the  orutal 
turn  which  this  young  man  has  taken,  ex- 
cept it  may  be  to  a  cert^n  severity  and  dis- 
tance which  his  father  used  towards  him,  and 
might,  perhaps,  have  occasioned  a  dislike  to 
those  modes  of  life,  which  were  not  made 
amiable  to  him  by  freedom  and  affability. 

We  may  promise  ourselves  that  no  such 
excrescence  will  appear  in  the  family  of  the 
Comelii,  where  the  father  lives  with  his 
sons  1^  their  eldest  brother,  and  the  sons 
converse  with  him  as  if  they  did  it  for  no 
other  reason  but  that  he  is  the  wisest  man 
oC  their  acquaintance.  As  the  Comelii^ 
are  eminent  traders,  their  good  correspond- 
ence with  each  other  is  useful  to  all  that 
know  them  as  well  as  to  themselves:  and 
their  friendship,  ^ood-will,  and  kind  offices 
are  disposed  or  jointly  as  well  as  their  for- 


•Tbe  annaion  is  rappowd  to  be  to  the  flunilr  of  the 
Mm%  who  were  nwrdiaiite  of  diitinction.  Franeis 
nrles,  the  fether,  created  haroaet  by  George  I.  waa  a 
iinetor  of  the  Eaatlndia  Company,  and  an  alderman 
m  Umdon.  Hit  ekJeet  eon.  Sir  John  Eylee,  bart.  waa 
lordmayor  in  1T97;  and  another  of  hia  eou,  Bir  Joaeph 
Eyl«a,  knight,  aheriff  of  London  in  1T85. 


tune,  80  that  no  one  ever  obliged  one  of 
them,  who  had  not  the  obligation  mukiplied 
in  returns  from  them  alL 

It  is  the  most^beautiful  object  the  eyes  of 
man  can  behold,  to  see  a  man  of  worth  and 
his  son  live  in  an  entire  tmreserved  coTfe- 
spondence.  The  mutual  kindness  and  af<- 
fection  between  them,  give  an  inexpressible 
satisfaction  to  all  who  know  them.  It  is  a 
sublime  pleasure  which  increases  br  the 
participation.  It  is  as  sacred  asfrienmup, 
as  pleasurable  as  love,  and  as  joyfid  as  re- 
ligion. This  state  of  mind  does  not  only 
dissipate  sorrow,  which  wcukl  be  extreme 
without  it,  but  enlarges  pleasures  which 
would  otherwise  be  contemp^le.  The 
most  in^fferent  thine  has  its  force  and 
beauty  when  it  is  spoke  by  a  kind  father, 
and  an  insignificant  trifle  has  its  weight 
when  offered  by  a  dutiful  child.  I  know 
not  how  to  express  it,  but  I  think  I  may- 
call  it  a  *  transplanted  self-love.*  AH  the 
enjoyments  and  sufierings  which  a  man 
meets  with  are  regarded  only  as  they  con- 
cern him  in  the  relation  he  has  to  another. 
A  man's  very  honour  receives  a  new  valoe 
to  him,  when  he  thinks  that  when  he  is  in 
his  grave,  it  will  be  had  in  remembrance 
that  such  an  action  was  done  by  such  an 
one's  father.  Such  considerations  sweeten 
the  old  man's  evening,  and  lus  soliloquy  de- 
lights him  when  he  can  say  to  himself.  No 
man  can  tell  my  child,  his  rather  was  dther 
unmerciful,  or  uiyust  My  son  shall  meet 
many  a  man  who  shall  sav  to  him,  *  I  was 
obliged  to  thy  father;  and  be  my  cUld  a 
friend  to  his  child  for  ever. ' 

It  is  not  in  the  power  of  all  men  to  leave 
illustrious  names  or  great  fortunes  to  their 
posterity,  but  Uiey  can  very  much  conduce 
to  their  having  industry,  probity,  valoor, 
and  justice.  It  is  in  every  man's  power  to 
leave  his  son  the  honour  of  descending  from 
a  virtuous  man,  and  add  the  blessings  of 
heaven  to  "Whatever  he  leaves  him.  I  shall 
end  this  rhapsody  with  a  letter  to  an  excd- 
lent  young  man  of  my  acauaintance,  w'no 
has  lately  lost  a  worthy  fatner. 

•  Dear  Sir,— I  know  no  part  of  life  more 
impertinent  than  the  office  of  administering 
consolation:  I  will  not  enter  into  it,  for  I 
cannot  but  applaud  your  grie£    The  vir- 
tuous principles  you  had  from  that  excel* 
lent  man,  whom  you  have  lost,  have  wrought 
in  you  as  they  Ought,  to  make  a  youth  o£ 
three  and  twenty  incapable  of  comfort  npon 
coming  into  possession  of  a  great  fortune,  t 
doubt  not  but  you  will  honour  his  memorv 
by  a  modest  enjoyment  of  his  estate;  ancl 
scorn  to  triumph  over  his  grave,  by  em- 
ploying in  riot,  excess,  and  debauchcrjr* 
what  he  purchased  with  so  much  industry^ 
prudence,  and  wisdom.    This  is  the  tra« 
way  to  show  tlie  sense  you  have  of  vosai- 
loss,  and  to  take  awav  the  distress  oi  others. 
upcm  the  occasion.     You  cannot  recall  3roo.x^ 
father  by  your  grief,  but  you  may  revi^^ 
him  to  ms  friends  by  your  conduct  *    T. 
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No.  193.]     Thttftday,  October  llj  ini. 

Ingentem  foribus  domus  alta  euperbis 

Mane  •alatantum  totis  vomit  a^dibus  undain. 

Firg.  Qwrg.  ii.  4C1. 

IQfl  lonialup%  palace  view,  whoee  portals  proud, 
Baeh  momliif  vomit  forth  a  cringing  crowd. 

Whew  we  look  round  us  and  behold  the 
sdrange  variety  of  faces  and  persons  which 
fill  the  streets  with  business  and  hurry,  it  is 
no  unpleasant  amusement  to  make  guesses 
at  their  different  pursuits,  and  judge  by  Uieir 
countenances  what  it  is  that  so  anxiously 
engages  their  present  attCTtioQ.  Of  all  this 
bqSy  crowd,  there  are  none  who  would  give 
a  man  inclined  to  such  inauiries  better  di- 
Teraon  for  his  thoughts,  than  those  whom 
-w^e  call  good  courtiers,  and  such  as  are  as- 
siduous at  the  levees  cf  great  men.  These 
worthies  are  got  into  a  habit  of  being  servile 
with  an  air,  and  enjoy  a  certain  vanity  in 
being  known  for  understanding  how  the 
worW  passes.  In  the  pleasure  of  this  they 
can  rise  early,  go  abroad  sleek  and  well- 
dressed,  with  no  other  hope  or  purpose, 
but  t»  make  a  b6w  to  a  man  m  court  favour, 
and  be  thought,  by  some  insignificant  smile 
of  his,  not  a  little  engaged  in  his  interests 
and  fortunes.  It  is  wondrous,  that  a*man 
can  get  over  thenatural  existence  and  pos- 
aesaion  of  his  own  mind  so  far  as  to  take 
ddight  either  in  paying  or  receiving  such 
cold  and  repeated  civilities.  But  what  mam- 
tains  the  humour  is,  that  outward  show  is 
what  most  men  pursue,  rather  than  real 
happiness.  Thus  both  the  idol,  and  idola- 
ter, equally  impose  upon  themselves  in 
pleasing  their  imaginations  this  way.  But 
as  there  are  very  many  of  her  majesty's 
good  subjects  who  are  extremely  uneasy  at 
their  own  seats  in  the  country,  where  all 
from  the  skies  to  the  centre  oi  the  earth  is 
their  own,  and  have  a  mighty  longing  to 
dune  in  courts^  or  to  be  partners  in  the 
power  of  the  world;  I  say,  for  the  benefit 
cf  these,  and  ethers  who  hanker  after  being 
in  the  whisper  with  great  men,  and  vexing 
their  neighbours  with  the  changes  they 
would  be  capable  of  making  in  the  appear- 
ance at  a  country  sessions,  it  woula  not 
fliethinks  be  amiss  to  give  an  account  of 
that  market  for  preferment,  a  great  man's 
levee. 

For  aaght  I  know,  this  commerce  be- 
tween the  mightv  and  their  slaves,  very 
justly  representea,  might  do  so  much  ^ood, 
as  to  incline  the  great  to  regard  business 
rather  than  ostentation;  apd  make  the  little 
know  the  use  of  their  time,  too  well  to 
spend  it  in  vain  applications  and  addresses. 
The  famous-doctor  in  Moorfields,  who  gain- 
ed so  much  reputation  for  his  horary  pre- 
dictions, is  said  to  have  had  in  his  parlour 
different  ropes  to  little  bells  which  hung  in 
the  room  above  stairs,  where  the  doctor 
thought  lit  to  be  oraculous.  If  a  girl  had 
been  deceived  by  her  lover,  one  bell  was 
pulled:  and  if  a  peasant  had  lost  a  cow,  tlie 
aervattt  rung  another.    Xbis  method  was 


kept  in  respect  to  all  other  pasaons  and 
concerns,  and  the  skilful  waiter  belo^  sifted 
the  inquirer,  and  gave  the  doctor  notice  ac- 
cordinely.  The  levee  of  a  great  man  is  laid 
after  the  same  manner,  and  twenty  whis- 
pers, false  alarms,  and  private  intimations, 
pass  backward  and  forward  from  the  por- 
ter, the  valdt,  and  the  patron  himself,  be- 
fore the  gapine  crew,  who  are  to  pay  their 
court,  are  gattiered  together.  When  the 
scene  is  ready,  the  doors  fly  open  and  dis- 
cover his  loroship. 

There  are  several  ways  of  making  this 
first  appearance.  You  may  be  either  half- 
dressed,  and  washing  yourself,  which  is 
indeed  the  most  stately;  but  this  way  of 
opening  is  peculiar  to  military  men,  in 
whom  there  is  something  graceful  in  ex- 
posing themselves  naked;  out  the  politi- 
cians, or  civil  officers,  have  usually  anect<^ 
to  be  more  reserved,  and  preserve  a  certain 
chastity  of  deportment.  Whether  it  be 
hierogiyphical  or  not,  this  difference  in  the 
military  and  civil  list,  I  will  not  say;  but 
have  ever  understood  the  fact  to  be,  that 
the  close  minister  is  buttoned  up,  and  the 
brave  officer  open-breasted  on  these  occa- 
sions. 

However  that  is,  I  humbly  conceive  the 
bunnessof  a  levee  is  to  receive  the  acknoW'- 
ledgments  of  a  multitude,  that  a  man  is 
wise,  bounteous,  valiant  and  powerfuL 
When  the  first  shot  of  eyes  is  made,  it  is 
wonderful  to  observe  how  much  submission 
the  patron's  modesty  can  bear,  and  how 
much  servitude  the  client's  spirit  can  de- 
scend ta  In  the  vast  multiplicity  of  busi- 
ness, and  the  crowd  about  nim,  my  lord's 
parts  are  usually  so  ereat,  that  to  the 
astonishment  of  the  whole  assembly,  he  has 
something  to  say  to  every  man  there,  and 
that  so  suitable  to  his  capiacity>  as  any  man 
may  judge  that  it  is  not  without  talents  that 
men, can  arrive  at  great  employments.  I 
have  known  a  great  man  ask  a  flag-officer 
which  way  was  the  wind;  a  commander  of 
horse  the  present  price  of  oats,  and  a  stock- 
jobber, at  what  discount  such  a  fund  waSy 
with  as  much  ease  as  if  he  had  been  bred 
to  each  of  those  several  ways  of  life.  Now 
this  is  extremely  obliging,  for  at  the  same 
time  that  the  patron  informs  himself  of 
matters,  he  gives  the  person  of  whom  he 
inquires  an  opportunity  to  exert  himselfl 
What  adds  to  the  pomp  of  those  interviews 
is,  that  it  is  performed  with  the  greatest 
silence  and  oraer  imaginable.  The  patron 
is  usually  in  the  miost  of  the  room,  and 
some  humble  person  gives  him  a  whisper, 
which  his  lordship  answers  aloud.  •  It  is 
well:  Yes,  I  am  of  your  opinion,  rray  in- 
form yourself  further,  you  may  be  sure  of 
my  part  in  it.'  This  happy  man  is  dismiss- 
ed, and  my  lord  can  turn  himself  to  a  busi- 
ness of  a  quite  different  nature,  and  off-hand 
gives  as  good  an  answer  as  any  great  man 
is  obliged  to.  For  the  chief  point  is  to  keep 
in  generals,  and  if  there  be  any  thing  offeiv 
ed  that  is  particular,  to  be  in  haste. 
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But  we  arc  now  in  the  height  <rf  tiie  ftflfiair, 
and  my  lord's  creatures  have  all  had  their 
-whispers  round  to  keep  up  the  farce  of  the 
thing,  and  the  dumb-show  is  become  more 
general  He  casts  his  eye  to  that  comer, 
and  there  to  Mr.  Such-a-one;  to  the  other, 
•  And  when  did  you  come  to  tovm?*  And 
perhaps  just  before  he  nods  to  another;  and 
enters  with  him,  'But,  sir,  I  am  dad  to  see 
von,  nowlthmkof  it'  Each  of  those  are 
nappy  for  the  next  four-and-twenty  hours; 
and  those  who  bow  in  ranks  undistmguish- 
ed,  and  by  dozens  at  a  time,  think  they  have 
veiy  good  prospects  if  they  may  hope  to 
arrive  at  such  notices  half  a  year  hence. 

The  satirist  says,  there  is  seldom  com- 
mon sense  in  high  fortune;*  and  one  would 
think,  to  behold  a  levee,  that  the  great  were 
not  only  infatuated  with  their  station,  but 
also  that  they  believed  all  below  were 
seized  too;  else  how  is  it  posable  they  could 
think  of  imposing  upon  themselves  and 
others  in  such  a  degree,  as  to  set  up  a  levee 
fbr  any  thing  but  a  direct  farce?  But  such 
is  the  weakness  of  our  nature,  that  when 
men  are  a  little  exalted  in  their  condition, 
they  immediately  conceive  they  have  addi- 
^nal  senses,  and  their  capacities  enlars;ed 
not  only  above  other  men,  but  above  hu- 
man comprehenaon  itself.  Thus  it  is  ordi- 
nary to  see  a  great  man  attend  one  listening, 
bow  to  one  at  a  distance,  and  to  call  to  a 
tkird  at  the  same  instant  A  girl  in  new 
ribands  is  not  more  taken  with  herself,  nor 
<loc8  she  betray  more  apparent  coquetries, 
than  even  a  wise  man  m  such  a  circum- 
stance <)f  courtship.  I  do  not  know  any  thing 
that  I  ever  thought  so  very  distasteful  as  the 
affectation  which  is  recorded  of  Cxsar;  to 
wit,  that  he  would  dictate  to  three  several 
*rriters  at  the  same  time.  This  was  an 
ambition  below  the  greatness  and  candour 
of  his  mind.  He  kideed  (if  any  man  had 
pretensions  to  greater  faculties  than  any 
other  mortal)  was  the  person;  but  such  a 
way  of  acting  is  childish,  and  inconsistent 
with  the  manner  of  our  being.  It  appears 
from  the  very  nature  of  things,  that  there 
cannot  be  any  thing  effectuallydespatched 
in  the  distraction  ot  a  public  levee;  but  the 
whole  seems  to  be  a  conspiracy  of  a  set  of 
servile  slaves,  to  give  up  their  own  liberty  i 
to  take  away  their  patron's  understanding,  j 

T.     I 
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DifBcili  bile  tuiMt  Jecnr. 

B0r.  Lib.  1.  Od.  xiii.  4. 

With  Jetlofu  pup  my  boMiB  iwella. 
The  present  paper  shall  consist  of  two 
letters  which  observe  upon  faults  that  are 
easilv  cured  both  in  love  and  friendship. 
In  the  latter,  as  far  as  it  merely  regards 
canversation,  the  person  who  neglects  visit- 
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ing  an  agreeable  friend  it  punished  in  tlie 
very  transgresaon;  for  a  good  companion 
is  not  found  in  every  room  ^e  go  inta  But 
the  case  of  love  is  ot  a  more  delicate  nature^ 
and  the  anxiety  is  inexpressible,  if  every 
little  instance  gL  kindness  is  not  reciprocat 
There  are  things  in  this  sort  of  commerce 
which  there  are  not  words  to  express,  and 
a  man  may  not  posably  know  how  to  re- 
present what  yet  may  tear  his  heart  into 
ten  thousand  tortures.  To  be  grave  to  a 
man's  mirth,  unattentive  to  his  discourae, 
or  to  interrupt  either  with  something  that 
argues  a  disinclination  to  be  enterUuned  by 
him,  has  in  it  something  so  disaereeablet 
that  the  utmost  steps  which  may  oe  made 
in  farther  enmity  cannot  give  greater  tor- 
ment The  gay  Corinna,  who  sets  up  for 
an  indifference  and  becoming  heedlessness, 
gives  her  husband  all  the  torment  imagin- 
able out  of  mere  insolence,  with  this  pe- 
culiar vanity,  that  she  is  to  look  as  gay  as 
a  maid  in  the  character  of  a  wife.  It  is  no 
matter  what  is  the  reason  of  a  man's  grief^ 
if  it  be  heavy  as  it  is.  Her  unhappy  man 
is  convinced  that  she  means  him  no  disho- 
nour, but  pines  to  death  because  she  will 
not  have  so  much  deference  to  him  as  to 
avoid  the  appearance  of  it  The  author 
of  the  followmg  letter  is  perplexed  with  an 
injury  that  is  in  a  d^;ree  yet  less  criminal, 
and  yet  the  source  ot  the  utmost  unhai^- 
ness. 

*Mr.  Spectator,— >I  have  read  vourpa^ 
pers  which  relate  to  jealousv,  ana  desire 
youWadvice  in  my  case, which  yon  will  say 
IS  not  onnmon.  I  have  a  wife,  of  whose 
virtue  I  am  not  in  the  l^st  doubtful;  yet  I 
cannot  be  satisfied  she  loves  roe,  which 
gives  me  as  great  uneasiness  as  being  faulty 
the  other  way  would  do.  I  know  not 
whether  I  am  not  yet  more  miserable  than 
in  that  case,  for  she  keeps  possession  of  my 
heart,  without  the  return  <rf  her's.  I  would 
deare  your  observations  upon  that  temper 
in  some  women,  who  will  not  condescend 
to  Convince  their  husbands  of  thdr  inno- 
cence or  their  love,  but  are  wholly  negligent 
of  what  reflections  the  poor  men  make 
u})on  their  conduct  (so  they  cannot  call  it 
criminal,)  when  at  the  same  time  a  little 
tenderness  of  behaviour,  or  regard  to  show 
an  inclination  to  please  them,  would  make 
them  entirely  at  ease.  Do  not  such  women 
deserve  all  the  misinterpretation  which 
they  neglect  to  avoid?  Or  arc  they  not  in 
the  actual  practice  of  euilt,  who  care  not 
whether  they,  arc  thought  guilty  or  not?  If 
my  wife  does  the  most  ordinary  thing,  as 
visiting  her  aster,  or  taking  the  air  with 
her  mother,  it  is  always  carried  with  the 
air  of  a  secret  Then  she  will  sometimes 
tell  a  thing  of  no  consequence,  as  if  it  was 
0!^  want  of  memory  made  her  conceal  it 
before;  and  this  only  to  dally  with  my 
anxiety.  I  have  complained  to  her  of  this 
behaviour  in  the  gentlest  terms  imaginable, 
and  beseeched  her  not  to  use  him,  wUo  4e» 
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^red  onlf  to  live  with  her  like  an  indulgent 
fHend,  as  the  xgost  morose  and  unsociable 
husband  in  the  world.  It  is  no  easy  matter 
to  describe  our  circumstance,  but  it  is 
miserable  with  this  aggravation,  that  it 
mieht  be  easily  mended,  and  yet  no  remedy 
endeavoured.  She  reads  you,  and  there  is 
.  a  phrase  or  two  in  this  letter  which  she  Will 
know  came  from  me.  U  we  enter  into  an 
explanation  which  may  tend  to  our  future 
^mct  by  your  means,  you  shall  have  our 
joint  thanks;  in  the  mean  time  I  am  ([^s 
much  as  I  can  in  this  ambiguous  condition 
beany  thing,)  sir,  your  humble  servant* 

•Mr.  Spectator, — Give  me  leave  to 
make  you  a  present  of  a  character  not  yet 
described  in  your  papers,  whiph  is  that  of  a 
man  who  treats  his  friend  with  the  same 
odd  variety  which  a  fantastical  female 
tyrant  practises  towards  her  lover.  I  have 
for  some  time  had  a  friendship  with  one  of 
those  mercurial  persons.  The  roeue  I  know 
loves  me,  yet  takes  advantage  of  my  fond- 
ness for  him  to  use  me  as  he  pleases.  We 
arc  by  turns  the  best  friends  and  the  great- 
est strangers  imaginable.  Sometimes  you 
would  think  us  inseparable;  at  other  times 
he  avoids  me  for  a  long  time,  yet  neither 
he  nor  I  know  why.  When  we  meet  next 
by  chance,  he  is  amazed  he  has  not  seen 
me,  is  impatient  for  an  appointment  the 
same  evening;  and  when  I  expect  he  would 
have  kept  it,  I  have  known  him  slip  away 
to  another  place;  where  he  has  sat  reading 
^e  news,  when  there  is  no  post;  smokine 
his  pipe  which  he  seldom  cares  for;  and 
stanng  about  him  in  company  with  whom 
he  has  had  nothing  to  do,  as  if  he  wondered 
how  he  came  there. 

*  That  I  may  state  my  case  to  you  the 
more  fully,  I  shall  transcribe  some  short 
minutes  I  have  taken  of  lum  in  my  alma- 
nack nnce  last  spring;  for  you  must  know 
there  are  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  ac- 
cording to  which,  I  wiU  not  say  our  friend- 
ship, but  the  enjoyment  of  it  rises  or  falls. 
In  March  and  April  he  was  as  various  as 
the  weather;  in  May  and  part  of  June  I 
found  him  the  sprigntliest  best-humoured 
fellow  in  the  world;  in  thedc^-dayshewas 
much  upon  the  indolent;  in  September 
very  agreeable  but  very  busy;  and  since 
the  glass  fell  last  to  changeable,  he  has 
made  three  appointments  with  me,  and 
broke  them  every  one.    However,  I  have 

rod  hopes  of  him  this  winter,  especially 
you  wiU  lend  me  your  assistance  to  re-r 
iarm  him,  which  will  be  a  great  ease  and 
pleasure  to  sir,  your  most  humble  servant. 
•October  9,  1711.*  T. 
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If$9.  Opcr.  k,  Dier.  1.  i.  40. 
Foolt.  not  to  know  that  half  exceeds  the  whole. 
How  Mest  tbe  tparing  meal  atid  temperate  bowl. 

There  is  a  story  in  the  Arabian  Nights 


Tales  of  a  king  who  had  long  laneuisheU 
under  an  ill  habit  of  body,  and  haa  taken 
abundance  of  remedies  to  no  purpose.    At 
lefigth,  says  the  fable,  a  phvsician  cured 
him  by  the  following  methoa:  he  took  an 
hollow  ball  of  wood,  and  filled  it  with  seve- 
ral drues;  after  which  he  closed  it  up  so 
artificially  that  nothing   appeared.     He 
likewise  took  a  mall,  and  after  having  hol- 
lowed the  handle  and  that  part  which 
strikes  the  ball,  he  inclosed  in  them  several 
drugs  after  the  same  manner  as  in  the  ball 
itselt     He  then  ordered  the  sultan,  who 
was  his  patient,  to  exercise  himself  early 
in  the  morning  with  these  rightly  prepared 
instruments,  till  such  time  as  he  should 
sweat;  when,  as  the  story  goes,  the  virtue 
of  the  medicaments  perspring  through  the 
wood,  had  so  ^ood  an  influence  on  the  sul- 
tan's constitution,  that  they  cured  him  of  an 
indisposition  which  all  the  compositions  he 
had  taken  inwardly  had  not  been  able  to 
remove.     This  eastern  allegory  is  finely 
contrived  to  show  us  how  beneficial  bbdiljr 
labour  is  to  health,  and  that  exercise  is 
the  most  ^ectual  physic.  I  have  described 
in  my  hundred  and  fifteenth  paper,  from 
the  geroral  structure  and  mechanism  of  an 
human  body,  how  absolutely  necessary  ex- 
ercise is  for  its  preservation:  I  shall  in  this 
place  recommend  another  great  preserva- 
tive of  health,  which  in  many  cases  pro- 
duces the  same  effects  as  exercise,  and  may 
in  sopie  measure  supply  its  place,  where 
opportunities  of  exercise  are  wanting.  The 
preservative  I  am  speaking  of  is  tempe- 
rance, which  has  those  particular  advan- 
tages above  all  other  means  of  health,  tha^ 
it  may  be  practised  by  all  ranks  and  con- 
(titions,  at  any  season,  or  in  any  place.    It 
is  a  kfaid  of  regimen  into  which  every  man 
may  put  himself,  without  interruption  to 
busmess,  expense  of  money,  or  loss  of  time. 
K  exercise  throws  off  all  superfluities,  tem- 
perance prevents  them;  if  exercise  clears 
the  vessels,  temperance  neither  satiates 
nor  overstrains  them;   if  exercise  raises 
proper  ferments  in  the  humours,  and  pro- 
motes the  circulation  of  the  blood,  tem- 
perance gives  nature  her  full  play,  and 
enables  her  to  exert  herself  in  all  her 
force  and  vigour;  if  exercise  dis»pates  a 
growing  distemper,  temperance  starves  it. 
Physic,  t6r1El^mo5t  pkrt,  is  nothing  else 
but  tne  substitute  of  exercise  and  tempe- 
rance.   Medicines  are  indeed  absolutely 
necessary  in  acute  distempers,  that  cannot 
wait  the  slow  operations  of  those  two  great 
instruments  of  health;  but  did  men  live  in 
an  habitual  course  of  exercise  and  tempe- 
rance, there  would  be  but  little  occaaonfbr 
them.    Accordingly  we  find  that  those 
parts  of  the  world  are  the  most  healthy, 
where  they  subsist  by  the  chace;  and  that 
men  lived  longest  when  their  lives  were 
eroploywi  in  hunting,  and  when  they  had 
little  food  bemdes  what  they  caught    Blis 
tering,  cupping,  bleeding,  are  seldom  of 
use  but  to  the  idle  and  hitemperate;  as  all 
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those  inwaM  applications  which  are  so 
much  In  practice  among  us,  are  for  the 
most  part  nothing  else  but  expedients  to 
make  luxury  consistent  with  health.  The 
apotheca^  is  perpetually  emplojred  in 
countermining  tne  cook  and  the  vintner. 
It  is  said  of  Diogenes,  that  meeting  a  young 
man  who  was  going  to  a  feast,  he  Uxk  him 
up  in  the  street  and  carried  bim  home  to 
his  friends,  as  one  who  was  running  into 
imminent  danger,  had  not  he  prevented 
him.*  WJiat  would  that  philosopher  have 
said,  had  he  been  present  at  the  gluttony 
of  a  modem  meal?  Would  not  he  have 
thought  the  master  of  a  famUy  mad,  and 
have  begged  his  servants  to  tie  down  his 
hands,  had  he  seen  him  devour  foul,  fish, 
and  fiesh;  swallow  oil  and  vinegar,  wines 
and  spices;  throw  down  sallads  of  twenty 
different  herbs,  sauces  of  an  hundred  in- 
gredients, confections  and  fruits  of  number- 
less sweets  and  flavours?  What  unnatural 
motions  and  counter-ferments  must  such  a 
medley  of  intemperance  produce  in  the 
bod)^?  For  my  part,  when  I  behold  a 
fiishionable  table  set  out  in  all  its  magnifi- 
'  cence,  I  fancy  that  I  see  ^ts  and  dropsies, 
fevers  and  lethargies,  with  other  innume- 
rable  distempers  lying  in  ambuscade  among 
the  dishes. 

Nature  dehgfats  in  the  most  plsdn  and 
simple  diet  Every  animal,  but  man,  keeps 
to  one  dish.  Herbs  are  the  food  of  this 
species,  fish  of  that,  and  flesh  c^  a  third. 
Man  falls  upon  every  thing  that  comes  in 
his  way;  not  the  smallest  fmit  or  excres- 
cence oiF  the  earth,  scarce  a  berry  or  a 
mushroom,  can  escape  him. 

It  is  impossible  to  lay  down  any  deter- 
minate rule  for  temperance,  because  what 
is  luxury  in  one  may  be  temperance  in  an- 
other; but  there  are  few  that  have  lived  any 
time  in  the  worid,  who  are  not  judges  of 
their  own  constitutions,  so  far  as  to  Itnow 
what  kinds  and  what  proportions  of  food  do 
best  agree  with  them.  Were  I  to  consider 
my  readers  as  my  patients,  and  to  prescribe 
such  a  kind  of  temperance  as  is  accommo- 
dated to  all  persons,  and  such  as  is  particu- 
larly suitable  to  our  climate  and  way  of 
living,  I  would  copy  the  following  rules  of 
a  very  eminent  physician.  'Make  your 
whole  repast  out  of  one  dish.  If  you  inmilge 
in  a  second,  avoid  drinking  any  thing  strong 
until  you  have  finished  ^our  meal;  at  the 
same  time  abstain  from  all  sauces,  or  at 
least  such  as  are  not  the  most  plain  and 
simple.'  A  man  could  not  be  well  guilty  of 
gluttony,  if  he  stuck  to  these  few  obvious 
and  easy  rules.  In  the  first  case  there 
would  be  no  variety  of  tastes  to  solicit  his 
palate,  and  occasion  excess;  nor  m  the  se- 
cond any  artificial  provocatives  to  reliwre 
satiety,  and  create  a  false  appetite.  Were 
I  to  prescribe  a  rule  for  drinking,  it  should 
be  formed  upon  a  saying  quoted  by  Sir  Wil- 
liam  Temple;  '  The  fii'st  glass  for  myself, 
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the  second  for  my  friends,  the  third  for 
good  humour,  and  the  fourt||  for  mine  ene- 
mies. '  But  because  it  is  impossible  for  one 
who  lives  in  the  worid  to  diet  himself 
alwi^  in  90  philosophical  a  manner,  I 
think  every  man  should  have  his  days  of 
abstinence,  according  as  his  constitntioii 
will  permit  These  are  great  reliefiB  to  na- 
ture, as  they  qualify  her  for  struggling  with 
hunger  and  thirst,  whenever  any  oistemper 
or  duty  of  life  may  put  her  upon  such  diffi- 
culties; and  at  the  same  time  eive  her  an 
opportunity  of  extricating  herself  from  her 
oppressions,  and  recoverine  the  several  tones 
and  springs  of  her  distended  vessels.  Be- 
ades  that  abstinence,  well-timed,  often  kills 
a  ackness  in  embryo,  and  destroys  the  first 
seeds  df  an  indisposition.  It  is  observed 
by  two  or  three  ancient  authors,!  that  So- 
crates, notwithstanding  he  lived  in  Athens 
during  that  great  plague,  which  has  made 
so  much*  noise  throudi  all  ages,  and  has 
been  celebrated  at  dinerent  times  by  such 
eminent  hands;  I  say,  notwithstanding  that 
he  lived  in  the  time  of  this  devouring  pes- 
tilence, he  never  caught  the  least  infection,, 
which  those  writers  unanimously  ascribe  to 
that  uninterrupted  temperance  which  he 
always  observed. 

And  here  I  cannot  but  mention  an  ob- 
servation which  I  have  often  made,  upon 
reading  the  lives  of  the  philosophers,  and 
comparing  them  with  any  series  of  kings  or 
^reat  men  of  the  same  number.  If  we  con- 
sider these  ancient  saf;es,  a  great  part  ctf 
whose  philosophy  consist^  in  a  temperate 
and  abstemious  course  of  life,  one  would 
think  the  life  of  a  philosopher  and  the  life 
of  a  man  were  of  two  different  dates.  For 
we  find  that  the  generality  of  these  wise 
men  were  nearer  an  hundred  than  axty 
years  of  age,  at  the  time  of  their  respective 
deaths.  But  the  most  remarkable  instance 
of  the  efficacy  of  temperance  towards  the 
procuring  of  long  life,  is  what  we  meet 
with  in  a  little  book  published  by  Lewis 
Comaro,  the  Venetian;  which  I  the  rather 
mention,  because  it  is  of  undoubted  credit, 
as  the  late  Venetian  ambassador,  who  was 
of  the  same  family,  attested  more  than  once 
in  conversation,  when  he  resided  in  Eng- 
land. Comaro,  who  was  the  author  of  the 
little  treatise  I  am  mentioning,  was  of  an 
infirm  constitution,  until  about  forty,  when 
by  obstinately  persisting  in  an  exact  course 
of  temperance,  he  recovered  a  perfect  state 
of  health  ;t  insomuch  that  at  fourscore  he 
published  his  book,  which  has  been  trans- 
lated into  English  under  the  title  of  Sure  and 
Certain  Methods  of  Attaining  a  Lon^  and 
Healthy  Life.     He  lived  to  give  a  third  or 


t  Diotenea  LaertiiM  in  Vit.  Socratis.— EUaB  in  Var. 
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I  Lewii  Cornaro  was  born  in  1487.  Id  hit  yoath  he 
lived  very  freely ;  whicli  brought  him  into  a  bad  atat* 
of  health,  upon  which  be  formed  the  reMdutioo  of  ccm- 
fining  himself  to  twelve  ounce*  of  food  and  fourteen  cf 
wine  daily :  by  which  means,  and  exercise,  he  not  only 
recovered  his  health,  bat  acquired  a  vigoroai  consUt«> 
Uoo.    He  di0d  at  Padua  iA  1565. 
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fCffMi  dBtion  of  it;  and  after  having  passed 
his  hundredth  year»  died  without  ipam  or 
agony,  and  like  one  who  faUs  asleep.  The 
treatise  I  mention  has  been  taken  notice  of 
hir  several  eminent  authors,  and  is  written 
with  BQch  a  simit  of  cheerfulness,  religion 
and  good  sense,  as  are  the  natural  concomi- 
tants of  temperance  and  sobriety.  The 
mixtore  of  tht  old  man  in  it  is  rather  a  re- 
commendation than  a  discredit  to  it 

Having  designed  this  paper  as  the  sequel 

to  that  upon  exercise,  I  have  not  her&-con- 

aidered  temperance  as  it  is  a  moral  virtue, 

^V  which  I  diall  make  the  subject  of  a  future 

t  yupccolaAoii,  but  only  as  it  is  the  means  of 
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Bit  niahris,  tiiiiiiis  li  te  non  deficit  Bquot. 

J»r.  Ub.  L  Ep.  zl.  30. 

IVnB  bapnaeM  if  to  no  place  confin'd. 
Bat  ttiU  M  fbond  in  a  Contented  mind. 

•Mr.  Spectator,— There  is  a  particu- 
lar &ult  which  I  have  observed  m  most 
€f  the  moralists  in  all  a^^  and  that  is,  that 
they  are  always  professmg  themselves,  and 
teaching  others,  to  be  happy.  This  state 
b  not  to  be  arrived  at  in  this  life,  therefore 
I  would  recommend  to  you  to  talk  in  an 
humbler  strain  than  your  predecessors  have 
done,  and  instead  c^presumingto  be  happy, 
instruct  us  only  to  be  easy.  The  thoughts 
of  him  who  wodd  be  discreet,  and  aim  at 
practicable  things,  should  turn  upon  allay- 
mg  our  pain,  rather  than  ]>romotin^  our 
ioy.  Great  inquietude  is  to  be  avoided, 
but  great  felicity  is  not  to  be  attained.  The 
great  lesson  is  equanimity,  a  regularity  of 
spirit,  which  is  a  little  above  cheerfolness 
and  below  mirth.  Cheerfulness  is  always 
to  be  supported  if  a  man  is  out  of  pain,  tiut 
mirth  to  a  prudent  man  should  always  be 
acddentai  It  should  naturally  arise  out  of 
the  occasion,  and  the  occaaon  seldom  be 
laid  for  it;  for  those  tempers  who  want 
mirth  to  be  pleased,  are  liie  the  constitu- 
tions which  nag  without  the  use  of  brandy. 
Therefore,  I  sajr,  let  your  precept  be,  *  Be 
easy.*  That  mind  is  dissolute  and  ungo- 
veroed,  which  must  be  hurried  out  of  itself 
bv  loud  laughter  or  sensual  pleasure,  or 
etse  be  wholly  unactive. 

'There  are  a  couple  of  old  fellows  of 
my  acquaintance  who  meet  every  day  and 
smoke  a  pipe,  and  by  their  mutual  love  to 
each  other,  though  they  have  b^en  men  of 
business  and  bustle  in  the  world,  enjoy  a 
greater  tranquillity  than  either  could  have 
worked  himself  into  by  any  chapter  of  Se- 
neca. Indolence  of  body  and  mind,  when 
we  aim  at  no  more,  is  very  frequentl]^^  en- 
joyed; but  the  very  inquiry  after  happbess 
hals  sometldng  restless  in  it,  which  a  man 
who  lives  in  a  series  of  temperate  meals, 
friendly  conversaUfMis,  and  easy  slumbers, 
gives  himself  no  trouble  about  While  men 


of  refinement  are  talking  of  tmnqidUity,  he 
possesses  it 

•What  I  would,  by  these  broken  ex- 
pressions, recommend  to  you,  Mr.  Specta- 
tor, is,  that  you  would  speak  of  the  way  of 
life  which  plain  men  may  jjursue,  to  fill  up 
the  spaces  of  time  with  satu&ction.  It  is  a 
lamentable  circumstance,  that  wisdom,  or, 
as  you  call  it,  philosophy,  should  funiidi 
ideas  only  for  the  lear^;  and  that  a  man 
must  be  a  philosopher  to  know  how  to  pass 
a^ay  his  time  agreeably.  It  would,  there- 
fore, be  worth  your  pains  to  place  in  a  hand- 
some light  the  relations  and  afifiiaties  amoia; 
men,  which  render  their  conversation  w^ 
each  other  so  gratefiiU  that  the  highest  ta- 
lents give  but  an  impotent  pleasure  in  com- 
I)arison  with  them.  You  may  find  descrip- 
tions and  discourses  which  will  render  the 
fire-side  of  an  honest  artificer  as  entertain- 
ing as  your  own  club  is  to  you.  Good-nature 
has  an  endless  source  of  pleasures  in  it:  and 
the  representation  of  domestic  life  filled 
with  its  natural  giatifications,  instead  of  the 
necessary  vexations  which  are  eenerally 
insisted  upon  hi  the  writings  of  the  witty» 
wHl  be  a  very  good  office  to  society. 

'  The  vidssitudea  of  labour  and  rest  m 
the  lower  part  of  mankind,  make  their  be- 
ing pass  away  with  that  sort  of  relish  which 
we  express  by  the  wend  comfort;  and  should 
be  treated  dT  by  you,  who  are  a  Spectator, 
as  wdl  as  such  subjects  which  appear  in- 
deed more  speculative,  but  are  less  instruc- 
tive, "kk  a  word,  sir,  I  would  have  you  turn 
your  thoughts  to  the  advantage  of  such  as 
want  you  most;  and  show  that  amplicity, 
innocence,  industry,  and  temperance,  are 
arts  which  lead  to  tranouiUity,  as  much  as 
learning,  wisdom,  knowledge,  and  contem- 
plati<nL— I  am.  sir,  your  most  humble  ser- 
vant, T.  B.* 

« Hackney,  Oct  12. 
*Mr.  Spectator, — ^I  am  the  young  wo- 
man whom  you  did  so  much  justice  to  some 
time  ago,  in  acknowledging  that  I  am  X)cp- 
fect  mistress  of  the  fan,  and  use  it  with  the 
utmost  knowledge  and  dexterity.  Indeed 
the  world,  as  malicious  as  it  is,  will  allow 
that  from  a  hurry  of  laughter  I  recollect 
myself  the  most  suddenly,  make  a  curtsey, 
knd  let  fall  my  hands  before  me,  dosing  my 
fan  at  the  same  instant,  the  best  of  any 
woman  in  England.  I  am  not  a  little  de- 
lighted that  I  have  had  your  notice  and  ap- 
probation; and  however  other  young  women 
may  rally  me  out  of  envy,  I  triumph  in  it, 
and  demand  a  place  in  your  friendship. 
You  must,  therefore,  permit  me  to  lay  be- 
fore you  the  present  state  of  my  mind.  I 
was  reading  your  Spectator  of  the  9th  in- 
stant, and  thought  the  circumstance  of  the 
ass  divided  between  the  two  bundles  oi  hay 
which  equally  affected  his  senses^  was  a 
livdy  representation  of  my  present  condi* 
tion,  for  you  are  to  know  that  I  am  ex-* 
tremely  enamoured  with  two  young  gtetlo* 
men  who  at  this  time  pretend  tome*    Od« 
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fmift  hide  nothing  when  one  is  asldnK  ad* 
vice,  therefore  I  will  own  to  yon  that!  am 
very  amorous,  and  very  covetona.  My  lover 
Will  is  very  rich,  and  my  lover  Tom  very 
handsome.  I  can  have  dther  of  them  when 
I  please^  but  when  I  debate  the  question  in 
iny  own  mind,  I  cannot  take  Tom  for  fear 
•fWng  Mill's  estate,  nor  enter  uponWill's 
estate,  and  Ind  acUeu  to  Tcm's  person,  I 
am  very  young,  and  ^ret  no  one  in  the  world, 
deaf  sir,  has  tne  main  chance  more  in  her 
head  than  myself.  Tom  is  the  gavest,  the 
blithest  creature!  He  dances  well,  is  very 
civil  and  diverting  at  all  hours  and  seasfons. 
Oh!  he  is  the  joy  of  my  eyes!  But  then 
af(ain  WUl  is  so  very  rich  and  careful  of  the 
main.  How  many  pretty  dresses  does  Tom 
appear  in  to  charm  me!  But  then  it  imme- 
diately occurs  to  me  that  a  man  of  Ins  cir- 
cumstances is  so  much  the  poorer.  Upon 
tiie  whole,  I  have  at  last  examined  lx>th 
these  denres  of  love  .and  avarice,  and  upon 
strictly  wdshing  thie  matter,  I  beg^  to 
thmk  I  shall  be  covetous  longer  than  fond; 
therefore,  if  you  have  nothing  to  say  to  the 
contrary,  I  shall  take  \^^  Alais,  poor 
Tom!— Your  humble  servant, 
T.  •  BIDDY  LOVELESS.* 
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Alt«r  rixatur  de  Una  aepe  cavrina, 
Propoffnat  nugii  armatiu:  teiUoet,  at  non 
8ie  mini  prima  fidet;  et,  Tore  quod  placet, nt 
Acriur eiatramT  Pretiiim  Btai  altera  lordet 
Ambicitur  quid  enira  I  Castor  adat,  an  Dorilis  ploa, 
BnuuTurium  Nomici  melias,  via  ducat,  an  AppC 

Htr.Uh.tE^  xM.  15. 
On  triikt  Mme  are  eamettiy  abmrd : 
Touni  think  the  world  depoidi  on  every  word. 
Wkatl  if  not  every  mortal  ftee  to epeakl 
ril  fffve  my  reaeone,  tbougb  I  break  my  neekl 
And  wfaat^t  the  question  f  If  it  ehinee  or  rains ; 
Whtther  *tis  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  to  Staines. 

Pitt. 

EvEftT  aee  a  man  passes  through,  and 
way  of  life  Ee  engases  in,  has  some  parti- 
cnw  vice  or  impeitection  naturally  cleav- 
ing to  it,  which  it  will  reouire  his  nicest 
care  to  avoid.  The  several  weaknesses  to 
which  youth,  old  age,  and  manhood  are  ex- 
posed, have  long  since  been  set  down  by 
many  both  of  the  poets  and  philosophers; 
but  I  do  not  remember  to  have  met  with 
anv  author  who  has  treated  of  those  ill^ 
habits  men  are  si^Ject  to,  not  so  much  by 
reason  of  their  different  ages  and  tempers, 
as  the  particular  profesaons  or  busmess  in 
which  they  were  educated  and  brought  up. 

I  am  the  more  surprised  to  find  this  sub- 
ject so  little  touched  on,  smce  what  I  am 
here  speaking  of  is-so  apparrat,  as  not  to 
escape  the  most  vulgar  observation.  The 
business  men  are  chiefly  conversant  in,^  does 
not  only  give  a  cert^  cast  or  turn  to  their 
minds,  but  is  very  often  apparent  in  their 
sntward  behaviour,  and  some  of  the  most 
indiflferentactionsof  their  lives.  It  b  this 
ak^fRiang  itself  over  the  whole  man, 
"mkach  helps  us  to  find  out  a  person  at  his 
int  appearance;  so  th»t  the  moat  carele» 


observer  faiides  he  can  scarce  be  mistakoi 
hi  the  carriageof  a  seaman^  or  the  gait  of » 
tailor. 

The  liberal  arts,  though  they  may  possi- 
bly have  less  effect  on  our  external  mien, 
and  behaviour,  make  so  deep  an  impresim 
on  the  mind,  as  is  very  apttobend  it  whcOy 
one  way. 

The  mathematician  will  take  little  lest 
than  demonstration  in  the  most  common 
discourse,  and  the  schoolman  is  as  great  a 
friend  to  definition  and  sjUoeisms.  The 
physician  and  divine  are  often  heard  to  dic- 
tate in  private  companies  with  the  same 
anthori^  which  they  exercise  ever  their 
patients  and  disciples;  while  the  lawyer  is 
putting  cases  and  rdang  matter  for  <fispu- 
tation,  out  of  every  thing  that  occurs. 

I  may  possibly  some  time  or  other  ani- 
madvert more  at  large  on  the  particular 
&ult  each  profession  is  most  infected  with; 
but  shall  at  ppesent  wholly  apply  myself  to 
^e  cure  of  what  I  last  mentioned,  namely, 
that  spirit  of  strife  and  contention  in  the 
conversations  of  gentlemen  of  the  long  robe. 

This  is  the  more  ordinary,  because  these 
gentlemen  regarding  argument  as  their  own 
proper  province,  uid  very  often  making 
ready  money  oi  it,  thmk  it  unsafe  to  yiela 
before  company.  They  are  showiiM^  ni 
common  talk  how  zealously  they  could  de- 
fend a  cause  in. court,  and  therefore  fre- 
quently forget  to  keep  that  temper  which 
is  absolutely  reauisite  to  render  conversft- 
tion  pl^bsant  and  instructive. 

Captain  Sentry  pushes  this  matter  so  far 
that  I  have  heard  nim  say,  '  he  has  known 
but  few  pleaders  that  were  tolerable  com- 
pany.' 

The  captain,  who  is  a  man  of  ^ood  seme, 
but  dry  conversation,  was  last  raght  jgiving 
me  an  account  of  a  mscourse,  in  which  he 
had  lately  been  engaged  with  a  yoong 
wrangler  in  the  law,  *  I  was  giving  my 
opinion,'  says  the  captain,  *  without  appre- 
hending any  debate  that  mi^ht  vise  mmi 
it,  of  a  general's  behaviour  m  a  battle  that 
was  fought  some  vears  before  either  the 
Templar  or  myselt  were  bom.  The  young 
lawyer  immemately  took  me  up,  and  by 
reasoning  above  a  quarter  of  an  noor  u^on 
a  subject  which  I  saw  he  understood  nothmjg 
of,  endeavoured  to  show  me  that  ray  o»- 
nions  were  ill-grounded.  Upon  whicli,* 
says  the  captain,  *  to  avoid  anv  further  con- 
tests, I  told  him,  that  truly  I  had  not  con- 
sidered those  several  arguments  which  he 
had  brought  against  me,  and  that  there 
might  be  a  great  deal  in  them.'  *  Ay,  but,' 
says  my  antagonist,  who  would  not  let  me 
escape  so,  *  there  are  several  tlun^  to  be 
urged  in  fevour  of  your  opinion,  which  yoa 
have  omitted;'  and  thereupon  begun  to 
shine  on  the  other  side  of  the  quesdon. 
*  Upon  this,'  says  the  captain, '  I  came  over 
to  my  first  sentiments,  and  entirdy  nc- 

?uiesced  in  his  reasons  for  my  so  doing. 
Fpon  which  the  Templar  agam  recovered 
his  former  posture,  ana  confuted  both  him- 
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self  aaid  me  a  tliird  time.  In  short,*  says 
mf  friend,  *  I  found  he  was  resolved  to  keep 
roc  at  sword's  lengths  and  never  let  me 
dose  with  him;  so  that  I  had  nothing  left 
Init  to  hold  my  tongue,  and  g^ve  my  antago- 
nist free  leave  to  smfle  at  his  victory,  who 
I  found,  like  Hudibra^  toidd  stiH  change 
sides,  and  still  confute.  '* 

For  my  own  part,  I  have  ever  regarded 
cur  inns  of  court  as  nurseries  of  statesmen 
and  lawgivers,  which  makes  me  often  fre- 
quent that  part  of  the  town  with  great  plea- 
sure. 

Upon  my  callii^  in  lately  at  one  of  the 
most  noted  Terai;ne  coffee-houses,  I  found 
the  whole  room  which  was  full  of  young 
students,  divided  into  several  parties,  each 
of  which  was  deeply  engaged  m  some  con- 
troversy. The  management  of  the  late 
ministry  was  attacked  and  defended  with 
ereat  vigour;  and  several  prelimii^ries  to 
the  peace  were  proposed  by  some,  and  re- 
jected by  others;  the  demolishing  of  Dunkirk 
was  so  eagerly  insisted  on,  and  so  warmly 
coBtroverted,  as  had  like  to  have  produced 
a  chaUenge.  In  short,  I  observed  that  the 
desire  of  victory,  whetted  with  the  little 
prejudices  of  party  and  interest,  generally 
carried  the  argument  to  such  a  n^i|[ht,  as 
made  the  disputants  insensibly  conceive  an 
aversion  towards  each  other,  and  part  with 
the  highest  dissatisfaction  on  both  ndes. 

The  mana^ng  an  argument  handsomely 
bdng  so  nice  a  point,  and  what  I  have  seen 
80  very  few  excel  in,  I  shall  here  set  down 
a  few  niles  on  that  head,  which  among 
other  thinn,  I  gave  in  writing  to  a  young 
kinsman  of  mipe,  who  had  made  so  great  a 
proficiency  in  the  law  that  he  began  to  plead 
n^  company,  upon  every  subject  that  was 
started 

Havine  the  entire  manuscript  by  me,  I 
may  peniaps  from  time  to  time,  publish 
sucn  partsof  it  as  I  shall  think  reqmsitefbr 
the  instruction  of  the  British  youth.  What 
regards  my  present  purpose  is  as  follows: 

Avoid  disputes  as  much  as  possible.  In 
crder  to  appnear  easy  and  well-bred  in  con- 
versatioD,  you  may  assure  vourself  that  it 
requires  more  wit,  as  well  as  more  good 
luimour,  to  improve  than  to  contradict  the 
notions  of  another:  but  if  you  are  at  any 
time  obliged  to  enter  on  an  argument,  give 
your  reasons  with  the  utmost  coolness  and 
modesty,  two  things  which  scarce  ever  fail 
of  malung  an  impression  on  the  hearers. 
Besides,  fi  yon  are  neither  dogmatical,  nor 
show  either  by  your  actions  or  words,  that 
vou  are  full  d  yourself,  all  will  the  more 
f&eartily  rejoice  at  your  victory.  Nay, 
should  you  be  pinched  in  your  argument 
you  may  make  your  retreat  with  a  very 
good  grace.  You  were  never  porftive,  and 
are  now  glad  to  be  better  informed  This 
has  made  some  approve  the  Socratical  way 
of  reasoning,  wl\ere,  while  you  scarce  affirm 
aay  thing,  you  can  hardly  be  caught  in  an 

•  Fsrt  L  cu^  1 TW.  60, 70. 


absurdity:  and  though  poMibty  you  are  en- 
deavoonng  to  brine  over  another  to  your 
ojunion,  which  is  firmly  fixed,  you  seem 
omy  to  denre  information  from  him. 

In  order  to  keep  that  temper  which  is  so 
difficult,  and  yet  so  necessary  to  preserve, 
you  may  ple^  to  consider,  that  nothing 
can  be  more  ui^wt  or  ridiculous,  than  to  be 
angry  with  AHJ^  because  he  is  not  of 
your  opinion.  WThe  interests,  education, 
and  means  by  w€ich  men  attidn  thdr  know- 
ledge, are  so  very  different,  that  it  is  im- 
possible they  should  s/il  think  alike;  and  lie 
has  at  least  as  much  reason  to  be  togry  with 
you,  as  you  with  him.  Sometimes  to  keep 
yourself  cool,  it  may  of  service  to  ask  your- 
self fairly,  what  mieht  have  been  your  opi- 
nion, had  you  all  the  biasses  of  education 
and  interest  your  adversary  may  possibly 
have?  But  if  you  contend  for  the  nonour  (J 
victonr  alone,  you  may  lay  down  this  as  foi 
infallible  maxim,  that  you  cannot  make  a 
more  folse  step,  or  grve  your  antagonists  a 
j;reater  advantage  over  you,  than  by  fEdling 
intoapasnon. 

When  an  argument  is  over,  how  many 
weighty  reasons  does  a  man  recollect,  which 
his  heat  and  violence  made  him  utterly  for- 
get? 

It  is  yet  more  absurd  to  be  angry  with  a 
man  because  he  does  not  apprehend  the 
force  of  your  reasons,  or  gives  weak  ones 
of  his  own.  If  you  argue  for  reputation, 
this  makes  your  victory  the  easier;  he  is 
certify  in  all  respects  an  object  of  your 
pity,  rather  than  anger;  and  if  he  cannot 
comprehend  what  you  do,  you  -ought  to 
thaxMC  nature  for  her  favours,  who  has  given 
you  so  much  the  clearest  understanding. 

You  may  please  to  add  this  consideration, 
that  amoi^  your  equals  no  one  values  your 
aneer,  which  only  preys  upon  its  master; 
and  perhaps  you  may  find  it  not  very  con- 
sistent either  with  prudence  or  your  ease, 
to  punish  yourself  whenever  you  meet  with 
a  fool  or  a  knave. 

Lastiy,  If  you  propose  to  yoursdf  the  true 
end  of  argument,  which  is  information,  it 
may  be  a  seasonable  check  to  your  passion; 
for  if  you  search  purely  after  truth,  it  will 
be  almost  indifferent  to  you  where  you  find 
it  I  cannot  in  this  place  omit  an  observa- 
tion which  I  have  often  made,  namely,  That 
nothing  procures  a  nuoi  more  esteem  and 
less  envy  from  the  whole  company,  than  if 
he  chooses  the  part  of  moderator,  without 
engaging  directly  on  either  side  in  a  dis- 
pute. This  gives  him  the  character  of  im- 
partial, fiimishes  him  with  an  opportunibr 
(^  sifting  things  to  the  bottom,  showing  his 
judgment,  and  of  sometimes  making  hand- 
some compliments  to  each  of  the  contending 
parties. 

I  shall  close  this  subject  with  giving  you 
one  caution.  When  you  have  gained  a  vic- 
tory, do  not  push  it  too£ur;  it  is  sufficient  to 
let  the  company  and  your  adversary  toe  it 
is  in  your  power,  but  that  you  are  too  jjttie- 
rous  to  make  use  of  it  jL 
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Thkkx  is  m  species  of 
sliill  disdngoidi  by'  tke  name  of 
den.  Now  a  salamander  is  a  kind  of  he- 
Toine  In  chaacitf,*tbat  treads  upon  fire  and 
fives  in  tiie  midst  of  flames  without  being 
hmt.  A  salamander  knows  no  distinction 
of  sex  in  tiiose  she  cunvcrstA  with*  grows 
funlKar  with  a  strai^ger  at  first  s^gjbt,  and 
is  not  90  narrow-flRpirited  as  to  obserre  whe- 
ther the  person  she  talks  to  be  in  breeches 
or  petticoats.  She  adnuts  m  male  visitant 
%o&er  bed-side,  plajs  with  him  a  whole  af- 
teiuuuu  at  picqiict,  walks  with  lum  two  or 
three  hours  bj  moonlight,  and  b  cxtremdy 
tcandalixed  at  tiie  unreasonableness  of  a 
hmband,  or  the  sereii^of  a  parent,  that 
woukl  ddMff  the  sex  from  such  innocent 
liberties  Your  salamander  is  therefore  a 
perpetual  dedaimer  against  jeakmsf ,  an 
admirer  of  the  French  good-birecding,  and 
a  great  stickler  for  freedom  In  conrersiftiofi. 
In  short,  the  salamander  lives  in  an  invinci- 
ble sbOe  of  smplidty  and  innocence.  Her 
constitntion  is  preserved  in  a  kind  of  natu- 
ral frost  She  wonders  what  people  mean 
br  temptations,  and  defies  mankmd  to  do 
their  worst  Her  chastity  is  enngcd  in  a 
coutant  ordeal,  or  6aj  trial:  like  good 
Queen  Emma,  tiie  pretty  innocent  walks 
blindfolded  among  boming  pknriidiarea, 
without  being  acoiT:hed  or  sniped  dt  diem. 

it  is  not  therefore  for  the  use  of  the  sala- 
mander^ whether  in  a  married  or  a  sinrie 
state  of  lif^  that  I  desgn  tiie  foDowmg 
papen  but  for  such  females  only  as  are 
■lade  of  fle^  and  blood,  and  find  them- 
selves subject  to  human  frailties. 

As  for  this  part  of  tiie  fair  sex  who  are 
not  of  tiie  salamander  kind,  I  would  most 
CMpesdy  advise  diem  to  observe  a  quite 
diflereul  conduct  in  their  bdiaviour;  and  to 
avoid  as  much  as  posable  what  relif^ 
calls  temntations,  andthe  woiM  opportuni- 
Did  they  but  know  how  many  thou- 
I  of  their  sex  have  been  gradmdly  be- 
trayed from  innocent  freedoms  to  min  and 
innniy;  and  how  many  millions  of  ours  have 
begun  with  flatteries,  protatadons,  and  en- 
dearments, but  ended  with  reproaches,  per- 
,  they  would  mn 
die  very  first  iqmroaches  of  one 
that  might  lead  them  Imd  mextricable  la- 
brrinthsof guHtandndseiy.  Imustsofrir 
give  up  the  cause  of  the  male  world,  as  to 
exhort  the  femide  sex  in  tiie  language  of 
Chamont  in  the  Oiphan: 

TkMt  MC  to  Bu;  wn¥f  utvt  ftlK, 
;  nMe.  owl.  tti  «MOMMBt; 

Ika  «ri0vt  witk  «MlMtt  tnA  fete; 

I  mkltf  very  much  enlarge  upon  this  snb- 
iVtet  dian  OBdMk  It  with  a  a 


Iny,  and  perficfiouneas;  i 
Sked 


;  death  tiie^ 
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whkh  I  laldy  heard  from  OM  of  oor  S  ^ 
ish  officers,*  and  which  may  show  the  c 
ger  a  woman  incurs  by  too  great  familiarities 
with  a  male  compamon. 

An  inhabitant  of  the  kingdom  of  Casdle» 
being  a  man  of  more  than  ordGnary  pm- 
dence,  and  of  a  grave  composed  bAavioTy 
determined  about  the  fiftieth  vear  of  his 
age  to  enter  upon  wedlock,  in  order  to 
noAke  himself  easy  in  it,  he  cast  his  eye 
upon  a  young  woman  who  had  nothing  to 
recommend  her  but  her  beauty  and  ncr 
education,  her  parents  having  been  lednced 
to  great  poverty  b^  the  wars  whkh  for 
some  years  have  laid  that  whole  coonrtiT 
waste.  The  Castilian  having  made  his  a(f- 
dresses  to  her  and  married  her,  they  fived 
together  in  perfect  h^piness  for  some  time; 
when  at  length  the  hu^Mmd*s  affiurs  made 
it  necessary  for  him  to  take  a  voyage  to  the 
kingdom  q(  N^cs,  where  a  great  part  of 
hisestatelay.  The  wife  loved  him  too  ten- 
derly to  be  left  behind  him.  Tberhadnot 
been  a  Cupboard  above  a  day,  when  they 
unhickilyfeD  into  the  hands  cif  an  Algerine 
mate,  who  carried  the  whole  coaDpany  oa 
shore,  and  made  them  daves.  TheCastBian 
and  his  wife  had  the  comfiirt  to  be  under 
the  same  master;  who  seeing  how  dearty 
they  loved  one  another  and  gasped  after 
Uieir  liberty,  demanded  a  most  exorbitant 
price  for  their  ransom.  The  Castilian» 
though  he  would  rather  have  died  in  slavery 
himself;  dian  have  paid  such  a  sum  as  he 
found  would  go  near  to  ruin  him,  was  so 
moved  with  oompasaon  towards  his  wife, 
that  he  sent  r^Ksted  orders  to  his  friendia 
^lain,  (who  haj^iened  to  be  his  next  rda- 
tion)  to  seU  his  estate,  and  transmit  the 
moneytohim.  His  frieitf  hoping  that  the 
terms  of  his  ransom  mi^t  be  made  more 
reasonable,  and  unwilling  to  sdl  an  estate 
which  he  himsdf  had  some  proqiect  of  in- 
heriting, formed  so  many  delays,  diat  three 
whofe  vears  passed  away  without  anv  thine 
bdng  done  for  the  setdi^  diem  at  liberty. 

There  happened  to  hve  a  French  reae- 
gado,  in  the  same  place  where  the  CaatffiaB 
and  his  wife  were  kept  prisoners.  As  this 
fidlow  had  in  him  all  the  vivacity  of  his 
nation,  he  often  entertained  the  captives 
with  armants  of  his  own  advcntares;  to 
which  he  sometimes  added  a  son^  or  a 
dance,  or  some  other  piece  of  mnrth^to 
divert  them  during  their  confinement  tfis 
arryaintance  with  the  mannas  of  the  Al- 
germes  enabled  him  likewise  to  do  ^Km 
several  good  offices.  The  Caatifian,  as  he 
was  one  day  in  conversation  with  this  rene- 
gado,  ^scoivered  to  him  the  neg^gcnce  and 
treachery  of  his  cone^ondent  inCaslQe, 
and  at  die  same  time  asked  hb  advice  how 
he  should  bdiave  lumsdf  in  that  exigency; 
he  Anther  told  the  renmdo^  that  he  fawA 
it  would  be  impossO^  for  him  to  raise  the 
money,  unless  he  himsdf  might  go  over  ta 
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Apose  of 'Ms  estate.  The  renegado,  after 
harifig  Teprcsented  to  lum  that  his  Algerine 
master  would  never  consent  to  his  release 
upon  such  a  pretence,  at  length  contrived 
a  method  for  the  Castflian  to  make  Ms 
escape  in'the  habit  of  a  seaman.  The  Cas- 
tilian  succeeded  in  his  attempt;  and  having 
sold  his  estate,  being  afraid  lest  the  money 
riiould  miscariy  by  the  way,  and  determin- 
i»f  to  perish  with  h  rather  than  lose  one 
who  was  much  dearer  to  him  than  his  life, 
he  returned  himself  in  a  little  vessel  that 
was  S^g  to  Alders.  It  is  imposnble  t6 
descnbe  the  joy  ne  felt  upon  this  occa^on, 
when  he  considered  that  he  should  soon  see 
the  wife  whom  he  so  much  loved,  and  en- 
dear himself  more  to  her,  by  this  uncom- 
mon piece  of  generoaty . 

The  renegado,  during  the  husband's  ab- 
sence, so  insinuated  himself  into  the  good 
graces  of  his  young  wife,  and  so  turned  her 
head  with  stories  of  gallantry,  that  she 
cuicldy  thought  him  ^e  finest  gentleman 
«ie  had  ever  conversed  with.  To  be  brief, 
licr  mind  was  quite  alienated  from  the 
honest  Castflian,  whom  she  was  taught  to 
look  upon  as  a  formal  old  fellow,  unworthy 
the  possession  of  so  charming  a  creature. 
She  had  been  instructed  by  the  reneeado 
how  to  msma^  herself  upon  Ms  arrival;  so 
that  she  rec^ved  him  with  an  appearance 
of  the  utmost  love  and  gratituae,  and  at 
length  persuaded  him  to  trust  their  com- 
mon friend  the  renegado  with  the  money  he 
laA  broaght  over  for  their  ransom;  as  not 
<)ttesdomng  but  he  would  beat  down  the 
terms  of  it,  and  negociate  the  affair  more  to 
thdr  advantage  than  thev  themselves  could 
da  The  good  man  admired  her  prudence, 
send  £Edlowed  her  advice.  I  wish  I  could 
oonceal  the  sequel  of  tMs  story,  but  since  I 
cttmot,  I  shall  despatch  it  in  as  few  words 
as  ponible.  The  Castilian  having  slept 
longer  than  ordinary  the  next  morning, 
inxm  Ms  awaking  found  his  wife  had  Idt 
hnii.  He  immediately  arose  and  inquired 
after  her,  but  was  told  that  she  was  seen 
with  the  renegado  about  break  of  day.  In 
a  word,  her  lover  having  got  all  things 
ready  for  their  departure,  they  soon  made 
tiieir  escape  out  of  the  territories  of  Algiers, 
carried  away  the  money,  and  left  the  Cas- 
lUian  in  captivity:  who  partly  through  the 
crad  treatment  of  the  mcensed  Algerine 
Ms  master,  and  partly  throueh  the  unldnd 
tisage  of  Ms  unfieuthfol  wife,  died  some  few 
months  after,  L. 
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Lo?e  tade  me  write. 

The  following  letters  are  vmtten  with 
such  an  air  of  smcerity  that  I  cannot  deny 
the  inserting  of  them. 

•Mr.  Spectator,— Though  you  are 
every  where  in  your  writings  a  niend  to 


women,  I  do  not  remanber  l^t  yoo  haVt 
direcdy  considered  the  mercenary  prac^ce 
of  men  in  the  choice  of  wives.  If  you  would 
please  to  employ  your  thoughts  upon  that 
suMect,  you  would  easily  concdvc  themise^ 
rable  condition  many  ot  us  are  in,  who  not 
only  from  the  laws  <^  custom  and  modesty 
are  restrained  from  making  any  advancer 
towards  our  wishes,  but  are  also,  from  the 
circumstance  of  fortune,  out  of  all  hopes  of 
being  addressed  to  bv  those  whom  we  love. 
Under  all  these  disadvantages  I  am  obliged 
to  apply  myself  to  you,  and  hope  I  shall 
prevad  with  you  to  print  in  your  very  next 
paper  the  ftmowing  fetter,  which  is  a  decla- 
ration of  pasrion  to  one  who  has  made  some 
faint  addresses  to  me  for  some  time.  I 
believe  he  ardency  loves  me,  but  the  in- 
equality of  my  fortune  makes  him  think  he 
cannot  answer  it  to  the  wotld,  if  he  pursues 
his  designs  by  yay  of  marriage;  and  I  be- 
lieve, as  he  does  not  want  discernment,  he 
discovered  me  looking  at  him  the  other  dajr 
unawares,  in  such  a  manner  as  has  raised  Ms 
hopes  of  gaining  me  on  terms  the  men  call 
easier.  But  my  heart  was  very  full  on  tMs 
occasion,  and  if  you  know  what  love  and 
honour  are,  you  will  pardon  me  that  I  tise 
no  farther  arguments  with  you,  but  hasten 
to  my  letter  to  Mm,  whom  I  call  Oroon- 
dates;*  because  if  I  do  not  succeed,  it  sH^ 
look  like  romance;  and  if  I  am  regarded, 
you  shall  receive  a  pair  of  gloves  at  my 
wedding,  sent  to  you  under  the  name  of 
Statira,* 

*To  Oroonddte$. 
*SiR, — After  very  much  perplexity  in 
mjself,  and  revolving  how  to  acquaint  vou 
with  my  own  sentiments,  and  expostulate, 
with  you  concerning  yours,  I  have  chosen 
tMs  way,  by  wMch  means  I  can  be  at  once 
revealed  to  you,  or  if  you  please,  lie  con- 
cealed. If  I  do  not  within  a  few  days  find 
the  effect  wMch  I  hope  from  this,  the  whole 
affair  shall  be  buriea  in  oblivion.  But  alas! 
what  am  1  going  to  do,  when  I  am  about  to 
tell  you  that  I  love  you  ?  But  after  I  have 
done  so,  I  am  to  assure  you,  that  with  all 
the  passion  which  ever  entered  a  tender 
heart,  I  know  I  cap  banish  you  from  my 
sight  for  ever,  when  I  am  convinced  that 
you  have  no  inclination  towards  me  but  to 
my  dishonour.  But  alas!  sir,  why  should 
you  sacrifice  the  real  and  essential  happi- . 
ness  of  life  to  the  opinion  of  a  world,  that 
moves  upon  no  other  foundation  but  pro- 
fessed error  and  prejudice?  You  all  can 
observe  that  riches  alone  do  not  make  you 
happy,  and  yet  give  up  every  thin^  else 
when  it  stands  in  competition  with  nches. 
Since  the  worid  is  so  had,  that  religion  is 
left  to  us  silly  women,  and  you  men  act 
generally  upon  principles  of  profit  and  plea- 
sure, I  will  talk  to  you  without  arguing  from 
any  thing  but  what  may  l?e  most  to  your 
advantage,  as  a  man  of  the  world.    Ajid  I 
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wiU  la?  before  yon  the  ^tate  U  the  ease, 
mpponng  that  99011  had  it  in  your  power  to 
make  me  your  mistress  or  your  wife,  and 
hope  to  convince  yon  thtit  the  Utter  is  more 
for  your  interest,  and  will  contribute  more 
to  your  pleasure. 

•We  will  suppose,  then, ^e  scene  waj 
laid,  and  you  were  now  in  expectation  of 
the  approachinr  evening  jrfaerein  I  was  to 
meet  you,  and  be  carried  to  what  conve- 
nient comer  of  the  town  you  thought  fit,  to 
consummate  all  which  your  want(m  imajsi- 
nation  has  promised  to  you  in  the  possession 
of  one  who  is  in  the  bloom  pf  ycxrai,  and  in 
the  reputation  of  innocence.  You  would 
soon  have  enough  <^  me.  as  I  am  sjmghUy, 
youns:,  gay,  and  airy.  When  fancy  is  sated, 
and  finos  all  the  promises  it  made  itself 
false,  where  is  now  the  innocence  wliich 
charmed  you?  The  first  hour  you  are  alone, 
you  will  find  that  the  pleasure  of  a  de- 
bauchee is  only  that  of  a  destroyer.  He 
blasts  all  the  fruit  he  tastes;  and  where  the 
brute  has  been  devouring,  there  is  nothing 
left  worthy  the  relish  of  the  man.  Reason 
resumes  her  place  after  imagination  is  cloy- 
ed; and  I  am  with  the  utmost  distress  and 
confiision  to  behold  myself  the  cause  of  un- 
easy refiections  to  you,  to  be  viwted  by 
stealth,  and  dweH  for  the  future  with  two 
companions  (the  most  unfit  for  each  other 
in  the  world)  sditude  and  guilt.  I  will  not 
insistupon  the  sham^l  obscurity  we  should 
pass  our  time  in,  nor  run  over  the  little  short 
snatohes  of  fresh  air,  and  free  commerce, 
which  all  people  must  be  satisfied  with, 
whose  actions  will  not  bear  examination, 
but  leave  them  to  your  reflections,  who 
have  seen  enough  of  that  life,  of  which  I 
have  but  a  mere  idea. 

*  On  the  other  hand,  if  you  can  be  so  good 
and  generous  as  to  make  me  your  wife,  you 
may  promise  yourself  all  the  obedience  and 
tenderness  with  wUch  gratitude  can  inspire 
a  virtuous  woman.  Whatever  gratifications 

ou  may  promise  yourself  from  an  agreea- 
de  person,  whatever  compUances  from  an 
easy  temi>er,  whatever  consolation  from  a 
rincere  friendship,  you  may  expect  as  the 
due  of  your  generosity.  What  at  present  in 
your  ill  view  you  promise  y ourseu  from  me, 
will  be  foUowed  with  distaste  and  satiety; 
but  the  transports  of  a  virtuous  love  are  the 
least  part  of  its  happiness.  The  raptures 
of  hinocent  pas^on  are  but  like  lightning  to 
the  day,  they  rather  interrupt  than  advance 
the  pleasure  of  it  How  happy  then  is  that 
life  to  be,  where  the  highest  pleasures  of 
sense  are  but  the  lowest  parts  ot  its  felicity? 

*  Now  I  am  to  repeat  to  you  the  unnatund 
request  of  taking  me  in  direct  terms.  I 
know  there  stands  between  me  and  that 
hapinness,  the  haughty  daughter  of  a  man 
who  can  ^ve  you  sui^ly  to  your  fortune. 
But  if  you  weieh  the  attriidance  and  beha- 
viour of  her  who  comes  to  you  in  partner- 
ship of  jour  fortune,  and  expects  an  eauiva- 
lent,  with  that  of  her  who  enters  your  house 
as  honoured  and  obliged  by  that  permission^ 


whom  of  the  two  will  yon  chooae?  Y;9iif 
perhaps,  wiU  tlunk  fit  to  spend  a  day  abroad 
m  the  common  entertainments  of  men  of 
sense  and  fortune;  she  will  think  herself  ill- 
used  in  that  absence,  and  contrive  at  home 
an  expense  proportioned  to  the  appeanaicue 
which  you  make  in  the  world.  She  is  in  au 
things  to  have  a  reeard  to  the  fortune  which 
shebrought  you;  I  to  the  fortune  to  which 
you  introduce  me.  The  commerce  between 
you  two  will  eternally  have  the  air  of  abar- 
gaiut  between  us  of  a  friendship:  j<gr  will 
ever  enter  into  the  room  with  you,  and  kind, 
wishes  attend  mv  benefoctor  when  he  leaves 
it  Ask  yourselt,  how  would  you  be  pleased 
to  enjoy  for  ever  the  pleasure  of  having  laid 
an  imme<Uato  6bUgation  on  a  grateful  mind? 
Such  will  be  your  fase  with  me.  In  the 
other:  marriafl;e  you  will  live  in  a  constant 
comparison^benefits,  and  never  know  the 
happiness  of  conferriniJ  or  receiving  any. 

*  U  may  be  you  will,  after  all,  act  rather 
in  the  prudential  way,  according  to  the  sense 
of  the  ortoary  world.  I  know  not  what  I 
think  or  say,  when  that  mdancholy  reflec- 
tion comes  upon  me;  but  shall  only  add 
more,  that  it  is  in  your  power  to  make  me 
your  grateful  wife,  but  never  your  aban- 
doned mistress.*  T. 


S 


Friday,  October  19, 1711. 
.vi. 
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Viocit  amor  patite Firg. , 

Tbe  nohleit  motive  if  Uk  public  good.    , 

Thb  ambition  of  princes  is  many  times 
as  hurtful  to  themselves  as  to  thdr  peq>le. 
This  cannot  be  doubted  of  such  as  prove 
unfortunate  m  their  wars,  but  it  is  often 
true  too  of  those  who  are  celebrated  for 
their  successes.  If  a  severe  vieW  were  to 
be  taken  <^  their  conduct,  if  the  profit  and 
loss  by  their  wars  could  be  jusdy  balanced^ 
it  would  be  rarely  found  thajt  the  cowiiiest 
is  sufficient  to  repay  the  cost 

As  I  was  the  other  day  looking  over  the 
letters  of  my  correspondents,  I  took  this 
hint  fnn|i  that  €i  Phuarithmus;  which  has 
turned  my  present  thoughts  upon  political 
arithmetic,  an  art  of  greater  use  than  enter- 
tainment My  friend  has  oflfered  an  l^Mj 
towards  proving  that  Loius  XIV.  with  au 
his  acquisitions  is  not  master  of  more  peo- 
ple than  at  the  be^ning  of  lus  wars,  wy, 
that  for  every  subject  he  had  acquired,  he 
had  lost  three  that  were  his  inheritance. 
If  Philarithmus  b  not  mistaken  in  his  cal- 
culations, Louis  must  have  been  impove- 
rished by  his  ambition. 

The  prince  for  the  public  good  has  a 
sover^gn  property  in  every  private  pei^ 
son's  estato;  and  consequentiy  his  richea 
must  increase  or  decrease  in  proportion  to 
the  number  and  riches  of  his  sibjects.  For 
example;  if  sword  or  pestilence  should  de- 
stroy all  the  people  of  this  metropolis,  (God 
forbid  there  should  be  room  for  such  a  sup- 
portion !  but  if  this  should  be  the  case)  the 
queen  must  nc^s  lose  a  great  part  of  her 
revenue,  or,  at  least,  what  is  charged  upoa 
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the  cfty)  ]]OiiB(rincnauth&biirdeii  upon  the 
rest  of  her  subjects.  Perhaps  the  inhabit- 
ants here  are  Aot  above  a  tenth  part  of  the 
whole;  yet  as  they  are  better  fed,  and 
clothed,  and  lodged,  than  her  other  sub- 
jects, the  customs  and  exobes  upon  their 
comnaptoi,  the  imposts  upon  their  houses 
and  other  taoces,  do  very  probably  make  a 
fifth  part  of  the  whde  revenue  of  the  crown. 
Bat  this  is  not  all;  the  consumption  of  the 
city  takes  off  a  great  part  of  the  Iruits  of' 
the  whole  ishmd^  and  as  it  pays  such  a  pn>- 
portlcii  of  the  rent  or  yeanj  value  of  the 
nnda  in  the  country,  so  it  is  the  cause  of 
poyine  such  a  proportion  of  taxes  upon 
those  lands.  The  loss  then  of  such  «  peo* 
pie  must  needs  be  sensible  to  the  prince, 
and  visible  to  the  whole  kingdom. 

On  tiie  o^er  hand,  if  it  should  please 
God  to  drop  from  heaven  a  new  people 
equal  in  number  and  riches  to  the  city,  I 
ahoold  be  ready  to  think  their  excises,  cu^^ 
toros,  and  house-rent  woc^  raise  as  great 
a  revenue  to  the  cfown  as  would  be  lost  in 
the  ionner  case.  And  as  the  consumption 
of  this  new  bocfy^  would  be  a  new  martlet 
fat  the  fruits  of  thecoimtry,  all  the  lands, 
espedaUy  thoeetuost  adjacant,  wouU  rise  in 
their  yemy  vahie,  and  pay  greatter  yearly 
taxes  to^e  pnUic.  The  gam  in  Uus  case 
would  be  as  sensible  as  the  fiirmer  loss. 

Whatsoever  is  asseraed  upon  the  general, 
is  levied  upon  individuals.  It  were  worth 
the  while  then  to  consider  whi^  is  paid  b^^ 
ur  by  means  o^  the  meanest  subjects,  m 
Older  to  compute  the  value  of  every  sufajiect 
to  the  prince. 

For  my  own  part,  I  should  believe  that 
aeven-etghths  «  the  people  are  without 
propei'ty  in  themselves,  or  the  heads  of 
ther  funEies,  and  f)rced  to  work  for  their 
daAy  bread;  and  that  of  thissort  there  are 
seven  miUions  in  the  whole  island  of  Great 
Britain:  and  yet  one  would  imagine  that 
seven-eighths  of  the  whole  people  should 
consume  at  least  three-fourths  ot  the  whole 
frmts  of  the  country.  If  this  is  the  case, 
the  subjects  without  property  pay  three^ 
fcurths  ef  the  rents,  ana  consequently  enaMe 
the  landed  men  to  pay  three-fourths  of  their 
taxes.  Now,  tfso  mat  apart  of  the  land-tax 
were  to  be  dtvideODy  seven  millions»  it  would 
amount  to  moie  than  three  shillings  to  every 
head.  And  thus,  as  the  poor  are  the  cause, 
wl&oat  which  the  rich  could  not  pay  this 
tax,  even  the  poorest  subject  is,  upon  this 
account,  worth  three  shiflmgs  yearly  to  the 
prince. 

Again;  one  would  imagine  the  consump- 
ticn  of  seven-ei^ths  of  the  whcde  peopde 
should  pay  two-tlurds  of  aU  the  customs 
andexCttesL  And  if  this  sum  too  should  be 
divided  by  seven  millions,  viz.  the  number 
of  peor  people^  it  would  amount  to  more 
than  seven  shillings  to  every  head:  and 
tb/ackn  with  this  and  the  former  sum, 
every  poor  subject,  without  property,  ex- 
cept or  his  limM  or  labour,  is  worth  at  least 
ten  shillings  yeaily  to  the  sovereign.    So 


much  then  the  queen  loses  with  every  one 
of  her  old,  and  gains  with  every  one  of  her 
new  subjects. 

'  When  I  was  got  into  this  way  of  thinkings 
I  presentiy  grew  conceited  of  the  argument, 
and  was  Just  preparing  to  write  a  letter  of 
advice  to  a  membet*  of  parliament,  for  open- 
ing the  freedom  of  our  towns  and  trades, 
for  taking  away  aU  manner  of  distinctiona 
between  the  natives  and  foreieners,  for  re- 
pealing our  laws  of  parish  setUeiflents,  and 
removm^  every  other  obstacle  to  the  in- 
crease of  the  vieoiAe,  But  as  soon  as  I  had 
recollected  with  what  inimitable  eloquence 
my  fellow-labourers  had  exaggerated  the 
mischiefs  of  selling  the  bhrthn^t  of  Bri- 
tons for  a  shilling,*  of  spdling  the  pure 
British  blood  with  foreign  mixtures,  ot  in- 
troducing a  confusion  of  languages  and  reli- 
gions, and  of  letting  in  strangers  to  eat  the 
bread  out  of  the  months  of  our  own  people, 
I  became  so  humble  as  to  let  my  project 
fall  to  the  ground,  and  leave  my  countiy  to 
increase  by  the  onfinary  way  of  generation. 

As  I  have  always  at  heart  the  |mblie 
good,  so  I  am  ever  contriving  schemes  tu 
promote  it:  and  I  think  I  may  without 
vanity  pretend  tt>  have  contrived,  some  as 
wise  as  any  of  the  castk-builders.  I  had  no 
sooner  given  up  my  former  project,  but  my 
head  was  presentiy  full  of  draining  fens  and 
marshes,  banking  out  the  sea,  and  j<miing 
new  lands  to  my  country;  for  since  it  is 
thought  impracticable  to  increase  the  peo- 
pile  to  the  land,  I  fell  immediately  to  con- 
sider how  much  would  be  gamed  to  the 
prince  by  increasing  the  land  to  the  people. 

If  the  same  mimipotent  Power  which 
made  the  worid,  ^ould  at  this  time  raise 
out  of  the  ocean,  and  join  to  Great  Britain, 
an  equal  extent  of  land,  with  equal  build- 
ings, com,  cattie,  and  ether  conveniences 
and  necessaries  of  life,  but  no  men,  women, 
nor  children,  I  should  hardly  believe  this 
would  add  either  to  the  riches  of  the  people, 
or  revenue  of  the  prince;  for  since  the  pr^ 
sent  buildings  are  sufficient  for  all  the  in- 
habitants, if  any  of  them  should  forsake  the 
(Ad  to  inhabit  the  new  part  of  the  island, 
the  increase  of  house-rent  in  this  would  be 
attended  with  at  least  an  equal  decrease  of 
it  in  the  other.  Besides,  we  have  such  a 
sufficiency  of  com  and  cattie,  that  we  give 
bounties  to  our  neighbours  to  take  what 
exceeds  of  the  former  off  our  hands,  and 
we  will  not  suffer  any  of  the  latter  to  be 
imported  upon  us  by  our  fdlow-subjects; 
and  for  the  remsuning  product  of  the  coun- 
try, 'tis  already  equal  to  all  our  mariceta, 
But  if  aU  these  things  shouki  be  doubled  to 
the  same  buyers,  the  owners  must  b^  glad 
with  half  their  present  prices;  the  landlorck 
with  half  their  present  rents:  and  thus  by 
so  great  an  enlargement  of  the  country,  the 
rents  in  the  whole  would  not  increase,  nor 
the  taxes  to  the  public  ^ 


*  lliit  is  an  ironical  allnsion  to  lome  of  tbe  popular 
funenu  which  woe  niged  in  the  year  1706,  afaian 
m  UU  fbr  tbe  natunUzatioa  of  Ibnicn  Protettanti. 
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On  the  conlnuy,  I  should  beUeve  thegr 
uroald  be  vety  much  diminished:  for  as  the 
land  is  only  valuable  for  its  fruits,  and  these 
are  all  perishable,  and  for  the  most  part 
must  either  be  used  within  the  year,  or 
perish  without  use,  the  owners  wiU  get  rid 
of  them  at  any  rate,  rather  than  that  th^ 
should  waste  m  their  possesion:  so  that  it 
is  probable  the  annual  production  of  those 
perishable  thin^  even  of  the  tenth  part  of 
them,  beyond  aU  possibility  of  use,  will  re- 
duce one  half  of  their  value.  It  seems  to  be 
for  this  reason  that  our  neighbour  merchants 
who  engross  all  the  spices,  and  know  how 
great  a  quantity  is  equal  to  the  demand,  de- 
stroy all  that  exceeds  it  It  were  natural 
then  to  think  that  the  annual  production  of 
twice  as  much  as  can  be  used,  must  reduce 
all  to  an  eighth  part  of  thdr  present  prices; 
and  thus  this  extended  island  would  not 
exceed  one-fourth  part  of  its  present  value, 
or  pay  more  than  one-fourth  part  of  the 
present  tax. 

It  is  generally  observed,  that  in  countries 
of  the  greatest  plenty  there  is  the  poorest 
living;  like  the  schoolman's  mg  in  one  of 
my  speculations,  the  people  almost  starve 
between  two  mods.  The  truth  is,  the  poor, 
which  are  the  bulk  of  a  nation,  work  only 
that  tiie^  may  live;  and  if  with  two  days' 
labour  tney  can  get  a  wretched  subastence, 
they  will  hardly  be  brought  to  work  the 
other  four.  But  then  with  the  wages  of  two 
d^Ft  they  can  neiUier  pay  such  prices  for 
their  provisions,  nor  sucn  excises  to  the 
government 

That  paradox,  therefore,  in  old  Henod, 
vM»»  mttrm  viivToc,  or,  '  half  is  more  than  the 
whole,'  is  verv  applicaUe  to  the  present 
case;  since  notning  is  more  true  in  political 
arithmetic,  than  that  the  same  people  with 
half  the  country  is  more  valuable  than  with 
the  whole.  I  begin  to  think  there  was 
nothine  absurd  in  ^ir  W.  Petty,  when  he 
feuicied  if  all  the  highlands  of  Scotland  and 
the  whcde  kingdom  of  Ireland  were  sunk 
in  the  ocean,  so  that  the  people  were  all 
saved  and  brought  into  the  lowlands  of 
Great  Britain;  nay,  though  they  were  to 
be  reimbursed  the  value  (x  their  estates  by 
the  body  erf  the  people,  yet  both  the  sove- 
rei^  and  the  subjects  in  general  would  be 
enriched  by  the  very  loss. 

If  the  people  only  make  the  riches,  the 
father  of  ten  children  is  a  greater  benefac- 
tor to  the  country  than  he  who  has  added 
to  it  10,000  acres  of  land,  and  no  peo|de. 
It  is  certain  Lewis  has  joined  vast  tracts  of 
land  to  his  dominions:  but  if  Philarithmus 
says  true,  that  he- is  not  now  master  of  so 
many  subjects  as  before;  we  may  then  ac- 
count for  nis  not  being  able  to  bring  such 
mijghty  armies  into  the  field,  and  for  Uieir 
being  neither  so  well  fed;  nor  clothe,  nor 
paid  as  formerly.  The  reason  is  plain — 
Lewis  must  needs  have  been  impoverished 
not  only  by  his  loss  of  subjects,  but  by  his 
acquismoo  of  lands.  T, 


Na30L]    Saturday,  October  ^1711, 

BeUgentem  e«e  oportet.  religioium  neftm 

IncerU  JtiiarU  apni  JhO.  OtO. 

A  man  ihonld  be  religioas,  not  faperitiUoos. 

rr  is  of  the  last  importance  to  season  the 
passions  of  a  child  with  devodon,  which 
seldom  dies  in  a  mind  that  has  received  an 
eariy  tincture  of  it  Though  it  may  seem 
extingui^ed  for  a  while  by  the  cares  of 
the  worid,  the  heats  of  yexxth,  or  the  d- 
lurements  of  vice,  it  generally  breaks  out 
and  discovers  itself  again  as  soon  as  dis* 
cretion,  conaderation,  age,  or  misfortunes 
have  brought  the  man  to  nimseli  The  fire 
may  be  covered  and  overlaid,  but  caraiot 
be  entirely  quenched  and  smodiered< 

A  state  of  temperance,  sobrie^,  and 
justice,  without  devotion,  is  a  cdd,  ufeless, 
majrid  condition  of  lartue;  and  b  rather  to 
be  styled  philosophy  than  religion.  Dewo^ 
tion  opens  the  mind  to  j^reat  conceptions, 
and  fills  it  with  more  sublime  ideas  than  an  V 
that  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  most  exalted 
sdence;  and  at  the  same  time  warms  and 
agitates  the  soul  more  than  sensual  pleasure. 

It  has  been  observed  bjr  some  writers, 
that  man  is  more  ^stmguished  from  the 
animal  worid  by  devotion  than  by  reason^ 
as  several  brute  creatures  discover  in  ^eir 
actions  something  like  afiunt  glimmering' 
of  reason,  thouc^  they  betray  in  no  sinjple 
circumstance  of  thdr  behaviour  any  thuM^ 
that  bears  the  least  affinity  to  devotion.  It 
is  certain,  the  propen^  of  the  mind  to  re* 
ligious  wor^p,  the  natural  tendency  of  the 
soul  to  fly  to  some  superior  hekas  tar  suc- 
cour in  oai^gers  and  mstresses,  the  grati- 
tude to  an  invisible  si:4ierinteiident  which 
arises  in  us  upon  receiving  any  extraordi- 
nary and  unexpected  ^pod  rorduie,  the  acts 
of  love  and  admiration  with  winch  the 
thoughts  of  men  are  so  wonderfiilly  trans- 
ported in  meditating  upon  the  divme  per- 
fections, and  the  umversal  concurrence  of 
aU  the  nations  under  heaven  in  the  great 
article  of  adoration,  plainly  show  that  de- 
votion or  reli^ous  worship  must  be  the 
effect  of  tradition  from  some  first  founder 
of  manldnd,  or  that  it  is  conformable  to  the 
natural  light  of  reason,  or  that  it  proceeds 
from  an  instinct  implanted  in  the  soul  it- 
self. For  my  part,  I  look  upon  all  these  to 
be  the  concurrent  causes;  out  whichever 
of  them  shall  be  assigned  as  the  principle 
of  divine  worship,  it  manifestly  points  to  a 
Supreme  Bemg  as  the  first  auithor  of  it 

1  may  take  some  other  opportunity  of 
con^dering  those  particular  forms  and  me- 
thods of  devotion  .which  are  taught  us  l:^ 
Christianity;  but  shall  here  observe  into 
what  errors  even  this  divine  principle  may 
sometimes  lead  us,  when  it  is  not  moderated 
by  that  right  reason  which  was  given  us  as 
theguide  of  all  our  actions. 

The  two  great  errors  into  which  a  mis- 
taken devotion  may  tietray  us,  are  cnthoBK 
siasm  and  superstition. 
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.  Thett  ift  iK3t  a  more  mefaacholy  object 
than  a  man  who  ha3  hia  head  turned  witli 
a  relieious  enthusiasm.  A  person  that  is 
crazecC  thcugh  with  pride  or  malice,  is  a 
sirfit  very  mortilying  to  hnmanr  nature;  but 
when  the  distemper  arises  from  any  indis- 
creet fervnors  of  devotion,  or  too  intense 
an  application  of  the  mind  to  its  mistaken 
duties,  it  deserves  our  compassion  in  a  more 
perticidar  manner.  We  may  however  learn 
this  lesson  from  it,  that  since  devotion  it- 
self f  which  one  would  be  apt  to  think  could 
not  be  too  wanh)  may  disorder  the  mind, 
indesa  its  heats  are  tempered  with  caution 
aoMl  prudence,  we  should  be  particularly 
canEnil  to  keep  our  reason  as  cod  as  possi- 
ble, and  to  guard  ourselves  in  all  parts  of 
life  against  the  influence  of  passion,  imaf^- 
nati^n,  and  constitution. 

Devotion,  when  it  does  not  lie  under  the 
check  of  reason,  is  very  apt  to  degenerate 
intQ  enthusiasm.  When  the  mind  finds  her- 
self very  much  inflamed  ^ith  her  devotions, 
she  is  too  much  inclined  to  think  they  are 
not  of  her  own  kindling,  biit  blown  up.  by 
something  ^vine  withi^i  her.  If  she  in- 
dulges this  thought  too  far,  and  humours 
the  growing  pasaon,  she  at  last  flings  her- 
self mto  imaginary  raptures  and  ecstacies; 
and  when  once  she  fancies  herself  under 
the  influence  of  a  divine  impulse,  it  is  no 
wonder  if  she  slights  human  ordinances, 
and  refuses  to  comply  with  any  established 
form  of  reU^on,  as  thinking  herself  direct- 
ed by  a  much  superior  guide. 

As  enthusiasm  is  a  kind  of  excess  in  de- 
votion, superstition  is  the  excess,  jiot  only 
of  devotion,  but  of  religion  in  general,  ac- 
cording to  an  old  heathen  Saymg,  quoted 
by  AulusGellius,*  *  Rtligentem  e&e  ohor- 
Mf  reiigiosum  nefaa;*  *A  roan  should  be 
reUgioQs,  not  superstitioi^s.'  For  as  the  au- 
thor tdls  us,  Kigidius  observed  upon  this 
passage,  that  the  Latin  words  which  ter- 
minate in  08U9  generally  imply  vicious  cha- 
racters, and  the  having  of  any  quality  to  an 
excess. 

An  enthusiast  in  relip;ion  is  like  an  obsti- 
nate clown,  a  superstitious  man  like  an  In- 
s^ind  courtier.  Enthusiasm  has  something 
in  it  of  madness,  superstition  of  folly.  Most 
of  the  sects  that  fall  short  of  the  church  of 
England  have  in  them  sfrong  tinctures  of 
enthnsiasm,  as  the  Roman  Catholic  reli- 
gion is  one  huge  overgrown  body  of  childish 
and  idle  superstitions. 

The  Roman  Catholic  church  seems  ir- 
recoverably lost  in  this  particular.  If  an 
absurd  dress  or  behaviour  be  introduced  in 
the  worid,  it  will  soon  be  found  out  and  dis- 
carded. On  the  contrary,  a  habit  6t  cere- 
mon^r,  though  never  so  ridiculous,  which 
bas  taiien  sanctuary  in  the  church,  sticks 
in  it  for  ever.%  A  Gothic  bishop,  perhaps, 
tbooght  it  proper  to  repeat  such  a  form,  in 
sudi  particular  shoes  or  slippers;  another 
fancied  it  would  be  very  decent  if  such  a 

•  •  NoetM  AttloB,  lib.  hr.  cap.  9. 
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part  of  pdbhc  devotions  Were  performed 
with  a  mitrie  on  his  head,  and  a  crosier  in 
his  hand.  To  this  a  brother  Vahdal,  as 
wise  as  the  others,  adds  an  antic  dress,  which 
he  conceived  would  allude  very  aptly  to 
such  and  such  mysteries,  tfll  by  degrees  the 
whole  office  was  degenerated  into  an  empty 
show. 

Their  successors  see  the  vanity  and  in- 
cotiveraence  of  these  ceremonies;  but  in- 
stead of  reforming,  perhaps  add  others, 
which  they  think  more  significant,  and 
which  take  possesaon  in  the  same  manner, 
and  are  never  to  be  driven  out  after  they 
have  been  once  admitted.  I  have  seen  the 
pope  officiate  at  St  Peter's,  where,  for  two 
nours  together,  he  ^^ras  bu^ed  in  putting  on 
or  off  his  different  accoutrements,  accord- 
ing to  the  different  parts  he  was  to  act  in 
them. 

Nothing  is  so  glorious  in  the  eyes  of  man- 
kind, and  ornamental  to  human  nature,  set- 
ting aside  the  infinite  advantages  which' 
arise  from  it,  as  a  strong,  steady,  masciQine 
piety;  but  enthusiasm  and  supEerstitioti  are 
the  weaknesses  of  human  reason,  that  ex- 
pose us  to  the  scorn  and  derision  of  infidels, 
and  sink  us  even  bdiow  the  beasts  that 
perish. 

Idolatrjr  may  be  looked  upon  as  another 
error  arising  from  mistaken  demotion;  but 
because  reflections  on  that  subject  woeld'be 
of  no  use  to  an  English  reader,  I  shall  not 
enlarge  upon  it  L^ 


Na  202.]    Monday,  October  22,  171h 


▼iUlfl  iiutraetior,  odit  et  borret. 

Arr.Llb.  1.  Ep.lTai.SS. 

Tbo'  ten  tkoes  wane  tt^tamltw,  joa*!!  fhsquent  Ti«w, 
^  Thoae  wlK>  with  keenevl  rage  will-ceBMire  ywi.— P. 

The  other  day  as  I  passed  along  the 
street,  I  saw  a  sturdy  *prentice-boy  dis- 
puting with  a  hackney-coachman;  and  in 
an  instant,  upon  some  word  of  provocation, 
throw  off  his  hat  and  periwig,  clench  his 
fist,  and  strike  the  fellow  a  slap  on  the  face; 
at  the  same  time  calling  him  a  rascal,  and 
tellmg  him  he  was  a  gentleman's  son.  The 
young  gentleman  was,  it  seems,  bound  to  a 
blacksmith;  and  the  debate  arose  about 
payment  for  some  work  done  about  a  coach, 
near' which  they  fought  His  master,  dur- 
ing the  ciHnbat,  was  full  of  his  boy's  praises; 
and  as  he  called  to  him  to  play  with  his 
hand  and  foot,  and  throw  in  his  head,  he 
made  all  us  who  stood  round  him  of  his 
party,  by  declaring  the  boy  had  very  good 
mends,  and  he  could  trust  him  with  un- 
told gold.  As  I  am  generally  in  the  theory 
of  mankind,  I  could  not  but  make  my  re- 
flections upon  the  8|^ddeiv  popularity  which 
was  nusea  about  the  lad;  ana  perhaps  with 
my  friend  Tacitus,  fell  into  observations 
upon  it,  which  were  too  great  for  the  occa- 
sion: or  ascribed  this  general  favour  to 
causes  which  had  nothing  to  do  towards  it 
But  the  young  blacksmith's  being  a  gemle- 
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B^ui  wasy  methought,  what  created  lum 
good-will  fnom  his  present  equality  with 
the  mob  about  him.  Add  to  this,  that  he 
was  not  so  much  a  gentleman,  as  not,  at  the 
same  time  that  he  called  himself  such,  to 
use  as  rough  methods  for  his  defence  as  his 
antagonist.  The  advantage  of  his  having 
good  friends,  as  his  master  expressed  it, 
was  not  l^ily  urged;  but  he  showed  him- 
self superior  to  the  coachman  in  the  per- 
sonal qualities  of  courage  and  activity  to 
confirm  that  of  his  being  well  allied,  before 
lus  birth  was  of  any  service  to  him. 

If  one  might  moralize  from  this  siBv 
story,  a  man  would  say,,  that  whatever  ad- 
vants^s  of  fortune,  l)irth,  or  any  other 
good,  people  possess  above  the  rest  of  the 
world,  they  should  show  collateral  emi- 
nences besides  those  distinctions;  or  those 
distinctions  wiU  avail  only  to  keep  up  com- 
mon decencies  and  ceremonies,  and  not  to 
preserve  a  real  place  of  favour  or  esteem  in 
the  opinion  and  common  sense  of  their  fel- 
low creatures. 

The  folly  of  people's  procedure,  imaan- 
ing  that  nothing  more  is  necessary  than 
proi)erty  and  superior   circumstance®  to 
support  them  in  distinction,  appears  in  no 
way  so  much  as  in  the  domestic  part  of 
life.  It  is  ordinary  to  feed  their  humours  into 
unnatural  excrescences,  if  I  may  so  speak, 
and  make  their  whole  being  a  wayward 
and  uneasy  condition,  for  want  of  the  ob- 
vious reflection,  that  all  parts  of  human  life 
is  a  commerce.  It  is  not  only  paying  wages, 
and  giving  commands,  that  constitutes  a 
master  of  a  family;  but  prudence,  equal 
behaviour,  with  readiness  to  protect  and 
cherish  them,  is  what  entitles  a  man  to  that 
character  in  their  very  hearts  and  senti- 
ments.   It  is  pleasant  enough  to  observe, 
that  mtn  expect  from  their  dependants, 
from  thdr  sole  motive  of  fear,  all  the  good 
effects  which  a  liberal  education,  and  af- 
fluent fortune,  and  every  other  advantage, 
cannot  produce  in  themselves.    A  man  will 
have  his  servant  just,  diligent,  sober,  and 
chaste,  for  no  other  reasons  but  the  terror 
<tf  losing  his  master's  favour,  when  all  the 
laws  divine  and  human  cannot  keep  him 
whom  he  serves  within  bounds,  with  rela- 
tion to  any  one  of  those  vutues.    But  both 
in  great  and  ordinary  affairs,  all  superiority 
which  is  not  foundea  on  merit  and  virtue, 
is  supported  only  by  artifice  and  stratagem. 
Thus  you  see  flatterers  are  the  agents  in 
families  of  humourists,  and  those  who  go- 
vern therosdves  by  any  thing  but  reason. 
Make-bates,  distant  relations,  poor  kins- 
men, and  indigent  followers,  are  the  fry 
which  support  the  economy  of  an  humour- 
some  rich  man.    He  is  eternally  whispered 
with  intelligence  of  who  are  true  or  false  to 
hhn  in  matters  of  no  cfBnsequence,  and  he 
maintains  twenty  friends  to  defend  him 
against  the  insinuations  of  one  who  would 
perhaps  cheat  him  of  an  old  coat. 


fc^wing  letters  and  petition  are  made  up 
of  proper  sentiments  on  Ais  occaflion. 


'  Mr.  Spectator,— I  am  a  servant  to  an 
old  lady  who  is  governed  by  one  she  call* 
her  friend;  who  is  so  familiar  an  one,  that 
she  takes  upon  her  to  advise  her  wtthoe^t 
being  called  to  it,  and  makes  her  uneasy 
with  all  about  her.  Pray,  sir,  be  pleased 
to  give  us  some  remarits  upon  voluntary 
counsellors;,  and  let  these  i>eople  know  that 
to  give  aiw  body  advice,  is  to  wiy  to  that 
person,  "I  am  your  betters.**  Pray,  ar, 
as  near  as  you  can^  describe  that  eternal 
flirt  and  disturber  ot  families,  Mrs.  Tapei?- 
ty,  who  is  always  visiting,  and  putting  peo- 
ple in  a  way  as  they  call  it  If  y<>u  can  make 
her  stoy  athomeone  evening,  you  will  be  a 
general  benefactor  to  aH  the  ladies'  women 

*  Mr.  Spectator,— I  am  a  footman,  and 
live  with  one  of  those  men,  each  of  whom 
is  said  to  be  onp  of  the  best  humoured  men 
in  the  world,  but  that  he  is  passionate. 
Pray  be  pleased  to  inform  them,  that  he 
who  Is  passionate,  and  takes  no  care  to 
command  his  hastiness,  does  more  injury  to 
his  friends  and  servants  in  one  half  hour, 
than  whole  years  can  atone  for.  This  mtis- 
ter  of  mine,  who  is  the  best  man  alive  in 
common  fame,  disobliges  somebody  every 
day  he  lives:  and  strikes  me  for  the  next 
thmp  I  do,  because  he  is  out  of  humour  at 
it  If  these  gentlemen  knew  that  they  do 
all  the  mischief  that  is  ever  done  in  con- 
versation, they  would  reform;  and  I  w1\o 
have  been  a  spectator  of  gentlemen  at  din- 
ner for  many  years,  have  seen  that  indis- 
cretion does  ten  times  more  mischief  than 
ill-nature.  But  you  will  represent  this  bet- 
ter than  your  abused  humble  servant, 

^  *  THOMAS  SMOKY.* 

*  7b  $he  Spectator,  - 
•  The  humble  Petition  of  John  Steward, 
Robert  Butler,  Harry  Cook,  and 
Abigail  Chambers,  in  behalf  of  them- 
selves and  their  relations  belonging  to  and 
dispersed  in  the  several  services  of  moj 
of  the  great  families  within  the  citiea  dt 
London  and  Westminster; 

'Showeth,  ^     „.      .      ^.  , 

*  That  in  many  of  the  families  in  wlucli 
your  petitioners  live  and  are  employed, 
the  several  heads  of  them  are  wholly  unac- 
quwnted  with  what  is  business,  wid  are 
very  litUe  judges  when  they  are  well  or  ffl 
us^  by  us  your  said  petitioners. 

« That  for  want  of  such  skill  in  thar  own 
affairs;  and  by  indulgence  of  their  own  lan- 
ness  and  pride,  they  continually  keep  about 
them  certadn  mischievous  apimals  called 

« That  whenever  a  spy  is  entertwned,  tiie 
peace  of  that  house  is  from  that  moment 
IshaUnot  enter  into  fartiier  speculation  I  oanished.  .        «  „^^^„,  ^ 

upontS.  subject  at  present,  but*toik  the!     *That  spies  never  give  an  account  off 
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cood  KTvices,  but  represent  our  mirth  funl 
medonrbj  the  w<»rds  wantonness  and  dis- 
order. 

*Th«t  in  all  families  where  there  are 
spies,  there  Is  a  general  jealousy  and  mis- 
imderstanding. 

*  That  the  masters  and  mistresses  of  such 
houses  li^e  in  continual  suspicion  cf  their 
ingenuous  and  true  servants,  and  are  given 
up  to  the  mftnagement  of  those  who  are 
fiuse  and  perfidious. 

*That  such  masters  and  mistresses  who 
entertidn  spies,  are  no  longer  more  than 
cfphers  in  their  own  families;  and  that  we 
ycwr  petitioners  are  with  great  disdain 
obliged  to  pay  all  our  respect,  and  expect 
all  our  mmntenance  from  such  spies. 
*Y<mr  petitioners  therefore  most  hum- 
bly "pray,  that  you  would  represent  the 
premises  to  aU  persons  of  condition;  and 
your  petitioners,  as  in  duty  bound,  shall 
tor  ever  pray,' &c  T, 


Na  303.]     Tueaday,  October  23, 1711. 

Phote  pater,  si  dftfl  hojiu  mihi  nominis  bsum 
Nee  Ailaa  Cl^rmeiie  eulpam  nib  Imafine  eelat ; 

Pignora  da,  genitor «       Omd.MBLii.X. 

Ilttutriofus  parent !  if  I  yet  may  claim 
The  name  of  son,  O  reacne  me  from  shame ; 
My  mocber^  tmtii  confirm ;  all  doubt  remove, 
By  tender  ]dedfea  of  a  ftt]iar*«  love. 

TiiERK  is  a  loose  tribe  of  men  whom  I 
have  not  yet  taken  notice  dF,  that  ramble 
into  all  the  comers  of  tiiis  great  city,  in 
order  to  seduce  such  unfortunate  females 
as  faU  into  their  walks.  These  abandoned 
profligates  raise  up  issue  in  every  quarter  of 
the  town,  and  very  often^  for  a  valuable 
cooudcratian,  father  it  upon  the  church- 
warden. By  this  meai^  there  are  several 
married  men  who  have  a  little  family  in 
most  of  the  parishes  of  London  and  West- 
nunster^  ana  several  bachelors  who  are  un- 
done by  a  charge  of  children. 

When  a  man  once  gives  himself  this 
liberty  of  preying  at  large,  and  living  upon 
the  common,  he  finds  so  much  game  m  a 
populous  city,  that  it  is  surprising  to  consi- 
der the  numoers  which  he  sometimes  pro- 
pagates. We  see  many  a  young  fellow 
who  is  scarce  of  age,  that,  could  lay  his 
claim  to  the  Ju9  tnum  Uberorum,  or  the 
privileges  which  wei-e  granted  by  the  Ro- 
man laws,  to  all  such  as  were  lathers  of 
three  children.  Nay,  I  have  heard  a  rake, 
who  was  not  quite  fiye-and-twenty,  declare 
himself  the  father  of  a  seventh  son,  and 
very  prudently  determine  to  breed  him  up 
a  pihysician.  In  short,  the  town  is  full  of 
these  v6ang  patriarchs,  not  to  mention 
several  battered  beaux,  who  like  heed- 
less spendthrifts  that  squander  away  their 
estates  before  they  are  masters  of  them, 
have  raised  up  their  whole  stock  of  chil- 
dren before  marriage. 

I  must  not  here  omit  the  particular  whim 
of  an  impudent  libertine,  that  had  a  little 
imattering  qf  heraldry;  and  observing  how 


the  genealo^es  of  great  families  were  often 
drawn  up  in  the  shape  of  trees,  had  taken 
a  fancy  to  dispose  of  his  own  illegitimate 
issue  in  a  figure  of  the  same  kind : 

Kec  lon^m  tempns  et  ingem 

Sxiit  adea»Unn  rarais  lUidbas  arboe, 
Miratuiqiw  novas  fronde^  et  non  sua  poma. 

rirg.  Qesrf.  ii.80L 

And  in  ^hort  «pao6  tlie  laden  boughs  arise, 
Witti  happy  fruit  advancing  to  the  Hiies ; 
The  mother  plant  admires  the  leaves  unknown 
Of  alien  trec»,  and  apples  not  bar  own.— i>rfdM. 

The  trunk  of  the  tree  was  matked  with 
his  own  name.  Will  Maple.  Out  of  the 
side  of  it  grew  a  large  barren  branch,  in- 
scribed Mary  Maple,  the  name  of  his  un- 
happy wife.  The  head  was  adorned  with 
five  nuge  boughs.  On  the  bottom  of  the 
first  was  written  in  capital  characters  Kate 
Cole,  who  branched  out  into  three  sprigs, 
viz.  William,  Richard,  and  Rebecca.  Sal 
Twiford  gave  birth  to  another  bough,  that 
shot  up  into  Sarah,  Tom,  Will,  and  Frank. 
The  ^r4  arm  of  the  tree  had  only  a  single 
intant  on  it,  with  a  space  left  for  a  second; 
the  parent  from  whom  it  sprung  being  near 
her  time  when  the  author  took  this  inge- 
nious device  into  his  head.  The  two  other 
great  boughs  were  very  plentifully  loadeh 
with  fruit  of  the  same  kind;  beades  which 
there  were  many  ornamental  branches  that 
did  not  bear.  In  short,  a  more  flourishing 
tree  never  came  out  of  the  herald's  office. 

What  makes  this  generation  of  vermin 
so  very  prolifiii,  is  the  indefatigable  dili- 
gence with  which  they  apply  themselves 
to  their  business.  A  man  does  iy)t  undergo 
more  watchings  and  fatigues  m  a  cam- 
paign, than  in  the  course  of  a  vicious  amouK 
As  it  is  said  of  some  men,  that  they  make 
their  business  their  pleasure,  these  sons  of 
darkness  may  be  said  to  make  their  plea- 
sure their  business.  They  might  conquei^ 
their  corrupt  inclinations  with  half  the 
pains  they  are  at  in  gratifying  them. 

Nor  is  the  invention  of  these  men  less  to 
be  admired  than  their  industry  and  vv^" 
lance.  There  is  a  fragment  of  Apollpdorus 
the  c^roic  poet  (who  was  contemporary 
with  Menander)  which  is  full  of  humour, 
as  follows:  'Thou  mayest  shut  up  thy 
doers,'  says  he,  *  with  l>ars  and  bolts.  It 
will  be  impossible  for  the  blacksmith  Xf> 
make  them  so  fast,  but  a  cat  and  a  whore- 
master  will  find  a  way  through  them.  *  Bi 
a  word,  there  is  no  head  so  full  of  strata^- 
gems  as  that  of  a  libidinous  man. 

Were  I  to  prppose  a  punishment  for  this 
infamous  race  of  propagators,  it  should  be 
to  send  them,  after  the  second  or  third  of- 
fence, into  our  American  colonies,  in  order 
to  people  those  parts  of  her  majesty's 
dominions  where  there  is  a  want  of  inha- 
bitants, and,  in  the  phrase  of  Diogenes,  to 
*  plant  men.*  Some  countries  punish  this 
crime  with  death;  but  I  think  such  a  ban- 
ishment would  be  sufficient,  and  might 
turn  this  generative  faculty  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  public^ 
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In  the  mean  time,  unt^  these  gentlemen 
may  be  thus  disposed  of,  I  would  earnestly 
exhort  them  to  take  care  of  those  unfortu- 
nate creatures  whom  they  have  brought 
into  the  world  by  these  indirect  methods, 
and  to  j^ve  their  spurious  children  such  an 
education  as  may  render  them  more  virtu- 
ous than  their  parents.  This  is  the  best 
atonement  they  can  make  for  their  own 
cfimet,  and  inaeed  the  only  method  that  is 
left  them  to  repair  their  past  miscarriages. 

I  would  likewise  desire  them  to  consider, 
whether  they  are  not  bound  in  conunon 
humanity,  as  well  as  by  all  the  obligations 
of  religion  and  nature,  to  make  some  pro- 
vision Tor  those  whom  they  have  not  only 
given  life  to,  but  entailed  upqn  them,  though 
very  unreasonably,  a  degree  of  shame  and 
disgrace.  And  here  I  cannot  but  take  notice 
of  those  depraved  notions  which  prevail 
among  us,  and  which  must  have  taken  rise 
from  our  natural  incUnation  to  favour  a 
▼ice  to  which  we  are  so  very  prone,  namely, 
that  bastardy  and  cuckoldom  shoidd  be 
looked  upon  as  reproaches;  and  that  the 
ignominy  which  is  only  due  to  lewdness 
^md  falsehood,  should  fall  in  so  unreason- 1 
able  a  manner  upon  the  persons  who  are 
Innocent 

I  have  been  insensibly  drawn  into  this 
discourse  by  the  fbllowhig  letter,  which  is 
^hawn  up  with  such  a  spirit  of  sincerity, 
that  I  question  not  but  the  writer  of  it  has 
raresented  his  case  in  a  true  and  genuine 

•  SiR^— I  am  one  of  those  people  who  by 
the  general  opinion  of  the  worid  are  counted 
both  infamous  and  uhhappv. 

« My  father  is  a  very  emment  man  in  this 
^gdom,  and  one  who  bears  con^erable 
offices  in  it.  I  am  his  son,  but  my  misfor- 
tune M,  that  I  dare  not  call  him  father,  nor 
he  without  shame  own  me  as  hb  issue,  I 
betns  aieptimate,  and  therefore  deprived 
of  that  endearine  tenderness  and  unpa- 
nlleled  satisfaction  which  a  good  man 
■nds  in  the  love  and  conversation  of  a  pa- 
rent Neither  have  I  the  c^portuntties  to 
render  him  the  duties  of  a  son,  he  having 
always  carried  himself  at  so  vast  a  dis- 
tance, and  with  such  superiority  towards 
me,  that  by  long  use  I  have  contracted  a 
timorousness  when  before  him,  which  hin- 
ders me  from  dedaring  my  own  necessities, 
and  living  him  to  understand  the  inconve- 
niences I  undergo* 

•  It  is  my  misfortune  to  have  been  neither 
bred  a  scholar,  a  soldier,  nor  to  any  kmd  of 
ousiness,  which  renders  me  entirely  inca- 
pable of  makmg  provision  for  myself  with- 
out his  assistance;  and  this  creates  a  con- 
tinual uneasiness  in  my  tmnd,  fearing  I  shall 
In  time  want  bread;  my  father,  if  Imay  so 
call  him,  ^ving  me  but  very  faint  assur- 
ances of  dome  any  thmg  for  me. 

*I  have  hitherto  lived  somewhat  like  a 
gentieman,  and  it  would  be  very  hard  for 
me  to  labcur  for  my  living.    I  am  in  con- 


tinual anxfety  for  ray  htisrt  fortune,  md- 
under  a  great  unhappiness  in  louBjg  the 
sweet  conversation  and  friendly  advice  of 
my  parents;  so  that  I  cannot  look  upon  my- 
self otherwise  than  as  a  monster,  strangd^r 
sprung  up  in  nature,  which  erery  one  w  . 
ashamed  to  own. 

'  I  am  thought  to  be  a  roan  of  some  na- 
tural parts,  and  by  the  cootinnal  reading 
what  you  have  ofiered  the  worid,  become 
an  admirer  thereof,  which  has  drawn  me  ti> 
make  this  confession;  at  the  same  time 
hoping,  if  any  thing  heron  shall  touch  v^f^ 
with  a  sense  of  pity,  you  would  then  allow 
me  the  favour  ik  your  of^mon  thereupon; 
as  also  what  part  1,  beingunlawfully  bom» 
may  claim  of  the  man's  affection  who  begot 
me,  and  how  for  in  your  o]^ion  I  am  to  be 
thought  his  son,  or  he  acknowled^  as  my 
father.  Your  sentin^ents  and  advice  herein 
will  be  a  great  consolation  and  satisfactioo 
to,  sir,  your  admirer,  dec 

C.  'W.  B.' 


Na  204]     Wednesday,  October  24,  iril. 

Urit  grau  protervltai, 
St  vultus  Dimiam  lubrico*  Msiei 

JSbr.Ub.LOd.  lix.  7. 

Rerfhoe  too  danlinf  frr  the  tigkt. 
Her  wt«Riii|r«oyiiefli  iret  nj  toul, 
libel  a strufe Might. 

I  AM  not  at  an  displeased  that  I  am 
become  the  courier  of  love,  and  that  the 
distressed  in  that  passion  convey  their  com- 
plaints to  each  other  by  my  means.  The' 
ibllowing  letters  have  lately  come  to  mr 
hands,  and  shall  have  their  place  witfi 
great  willingness.  As  to  tiie  reader'a  en- 
tertainment, he  will,  I  hope,  for^e  the 
inserting  such  particulars  as  to  him  may 
perhaps  seem  frivolous,  but  are  to  the  per- 
sons who  wrote  them  of  the  highest  conse- 
quence. I  shall  not  trouble  yon  with  the 
prefaces,  complimente,  and  apok^gies  made 
to  me  before  each  epistie  when  it  was  de- 
sired to  be  inserted;  but  in  general  they 
tell  me,  that  the  peraons  to  whom  they 
are  addressed  have  intimations,  by  phrases 
and  allusions  in  them,  from  whence  they 
came. 

•To the  Sothades. 
*The  word,  by  which  I  address  you, 
gives  you,  who  understand  Portuguese,*  a 


•The  IbUowf nf  is  Mr.  CbaUnera'e  exoeDeat  dellaitioa 
of  the  meaniBff  of  this  sicnificant  word. 

"The  Portufueae  wordSaadedcs  (here  iDaeeormteljr 
written  Botbadet)  nfnillee  the  looet  refined,  moet  ten* 
der  aiHl  ardent  deeirea  for  Bomething  abeent,  aceoi^M. 
nied  with  a  soHcitude  and  anxious  regard,  which  ens- 
not  be  expicseod  bjr  one  word  in  anf  other  lanraafe. 
'Saudade,*  say  tte  dictionaries,  *»ifnifkm^  JHwlwiw 
MfitisuMfo  ia  Hm  ntrnte,  mm  dnn  d*  pmteerU.' — 
Henoe,  the  word  Baudadea  comprehends  every  good 
wish:  and  Muitas  Sausades  is  the  highest  wish  and 
eempUment  that  can  be  paid  to  another.  So,  If  a  per- 
son  is  observed  to  be  melaneboiy.  and  is  asked '  Whai 
ans  him  r  if  he  answers,  Teaho  Sausades.  it  is  iwdar- 
stood  to  mean,  <  I  am  under  the  most  refined  torment 
for  the  absence  of  my  love ;  or  ftoar  beiof  abaeot  tnmm 
B]r«o«Btry;*ace.** 
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^«*ywgg«^^tttidetrt|5awlIhavefor|Si^  the  secrel  at  last,  wWch  I 


^ou.    Tti»pcctator*»  late  letter  from  Sta- 
tira  gaTe  me  the  hin^to  use  the  same 
method  of  explaidne  myself  to  you.    I  am 
not  affronted  at  the  desien  your  late  beha- 
Tionr  disciMrered  you  had  in  your  addresses 
tome;  but  I  in^pute  it  to  the  degeneracy  of 
the  ag^  lather  than  your  particular  feult 
As  I  aim  at  nothing  more  than  being  yours, 
I  am  wHlk^.to  be  a  stranger  to  your  name, 
your  fortune^  or  any  £gure  which  your  wife 
iMtst  expect  to  make  in  the  world,  pro- 
vided my  commerce  with  you  is  not  to  be  a 
guilty  cmci    I  resign  gay  dress,  the  plea- 
wres  of  visits,  equipage,  plavs,  balls,  and 
cperas,  for  that  one  satisfoctfon  of  having 
you  for  ever  mine.    I  am  willing  you  shall 
industricu^  conceal  the  only  cause  of  tri- 
umph which  I  can  know  in  this  life.  I  wish 
orty  to  have  it  my  duty,  as  well  as  my  in- 
<™at^op»  to  ^dy  your  happiness.    If  this 
has  not  the  effect  this  letter  seems  to  aim 
at,  yea  are  to  understand  that  I  had  a  mind 
to  be  rid  of  you,  and  took  the  readiest  way 
te  pall  you  with  an  offer  of  what  you  would 
never  desist  pursuing  whUe  you  received  ill 
usage.    Be  a  true  man;  be  my  slave  while 
3JW  dojAt  me,  and  neglect  me  when  you 
thmk  I  love  you.    I  defy  you  to  find  out 
what  is  your  present  circumstance  with  me; 
but  I  know  whUe  I  can  keep  this  suspense, 
I  am  your  admired,  BELINDA. ' 

*  Madam,— It  is  a  strange  state  of  mind  a 
man  is  in,  when  the  very  imperfections  cf  a 
woman  he  loves  turns  into  excellences  and 
advMitagra.    I  do  assure  you,  I  am  veiy 
much  afraid  of  venturing  upcm  you.    I  now 
like  you  in  spite  6f  my  reason,  and  think  it 
an  uL  orcumstance  to  owe  one's  happiness 
lo  nothiiK  but  infatuation.    I  can  see  you 
ogje  all  the  young  fellows  who  look  at  you, 
aiid  observe  your  eye  wander  after  new 
conmiests  every  moment  you  are  in  a  pub- 
He  place;  and  yet  there  is  such  a  beauty  hi 
«H  your  looks  and  gestures,  that  I  cannot 
but  admire  jrou  in  die  very  act  of  endea- 
vouring to  gwn  the  hearts  of  others.    My 
coodition  is  the  same  with  that  of  the  lover 
in  the  Way  of  the  World.    I  have  studied 
your  faulu  so  long,  that  they  are  become  as 
Buniliar  to  me,  and  I  like  them  as  well  as  I 
^  my  own.    Look  to  it,  madam,  and  con- 
sider whether  you  think  this  gay  behaviour 
win  appear  to  me  as  amiable  when  an  hus- 
band, as  it  does  now  to  me  a  lover.  Things 
are  so  far  advanced,  that  we  must  proceed; 
wid  I  hope  you  wOl  lay  to  heart,  that  it  will 
DC  becoming  in  me  to  appear  still  your 
lovCT,  but  not  in  you  to  be  still  my  mistress. 
Gaiety  in  the  matrimonial  life  is  graceful 
in  one  sex,  but  exceptionable  in  the  other. 
As  you  imnrove  these  little  hints,  you  will 
ascertain  tne  happiness  or  uneasiness  of, 
madam,  your  most  obedient,  most  humble 
servant,  T.  D.' 

*  Sir,— When  I  sat  at  the  window,  and 
yctt  at  the  other  end  of  the  room  by  my 
cottain,  I  taw  you  catch  me  loqking  at  you. 


am  Aire  you  ^oold  never  have  known  but 
by  inadvertency,  what  my  eyes  said  was 
true.  But  it  is  too  aoon  to  confirm  it  with 
my  hand,  therefore  shall  not  subscribe,  my 
name.' 

'Sir,— Thei«  were  other  gentlemeii 
nearer,  and  I  know  no  necessity  you  were 
under  to  take  up  that  flippant  creature's 
fen,  last  night;  but  you  shall  never  touch  a 
stick  of  mine  more,  that's  pes, 

•PHILLIS.' 

*  7h  Colonel  R s  in  S/iain, 

*  Before  this  can  reach  the  best  of  hi»-/ 
bands  and  the  fondest  lover,  those  tender 
names  will  be  of  no  more  concern  to  me. 
The  indisposition  in  which  you,  to  obey  Uie 
dictates  of  your  honour  ana  duty,  left  me, 
has  increased  upon  me;  and  I  am  acquainted 
l^  my  physicians  I  cannct  live  a  weet 
longer.    At  this  time  my  spirits  fail  me; 
and  it  is  the  ardent  love  I  huve  for  you  that 
carries  me  beyond  my  strength,  and  en- 
ables me  to  teU  you,  the  most  painful  thing 
in  the  prospect  of  death  is,  that  I  must  part 
with  vou.    But  let  it  be  a  comfort  to  you, 
^at  f  have  no  guilt  hangs  upon  me,  no 
unrepented  foUy  that  retards  me;  but  I  pass 
away  my  last  hours  in  reflection  upon  the 
happiness  we  have  lived  in  togethei*,  and 
in  sorrow  that  it  is  so  soon  to  have  an  end. 
This  is  a  frailty  which  I  hope  is  so  far  from 
criminal,  that  methinks  there  is  a  kind  of 
piety  in  being  so  unwilling  to  be  separated 
from  a  state  which  is  the  institution  <^  hear 
ven,  and  in  which  we  have  lived  according 
to  its  laws.    As  we  know  no  more  of  the 
next  life,  but  that  it  will  be  an  happy  one 
to  the  good,  and  miserable  to  the  wicked,, 
why  maj  we  net  please  ourselves  at  least 
to  alleviate  thp  difficulty  of  resigning  this 
being,  m  imagining  that  we  shall  have  a 
sense  of  what  passes  below,  and  may  possi- 
bly be  employed  in  guiding  the  steps  of 
those  with  whom  we  walked  with  inno- 
cence when  mortal?    Why  may  not  1  hope 
to  goon  in  my  usual  work,  and,  though  un- 
known to  you,  be  assistant  in  all  the  con- 
flicts of  your  mind?    Give  me  l^ve  to  say 
to  you,  O  best  of  men,  that  I  cannot  figure 
to  myself  a  greater  happiness  than  in  such 
an  employment    To  be  present  at  all  the 
adventures  to  which  human  life  is  exposed, 
to  administer  slumber  to  tliy  e)'elids  m  the 
agonies  of  a  fever,  to  cover  thy  beloved 
fece  in  the  day  of  battle,  to  go  with  thee  a 
guardian  angel  incapable  of  wound  or  psuan, 
where  I  have  knigea  to  attend  thee  when  a 
weak,  a  fearful  woman:  these,  my  dear, 
are  the  thoughts  with  which  I  warm  my 
poor  languid  heart   .But  indeed  I  am  not 
capable,  under  my  present  weakness,  of 
bearing  the  strong  agonies  of  mind  1  fall 
into,  when  I  form  to  myself  the  grief  you 
will  be  in,  upon  your  first  hearing  of  my 
departure.    1  will  not  dwell  upon  this,  be- 
cause your  kind  and  generous  heart  will  be 
but  tlie  more  afflicted,  the  moi-e  the  person 
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for  wbom  you  tcment  oflRnn  you  cootolatioii. 
My  last  breath  will,  if  I  am  fayself,  expire 
in  a  prayer  for  you.  I  shall  never  aec  thy 
face  again.    Farewell  for  ever.  T. 


Ka  205  J  Tliunday,  October  25, 1711. 

Decipimur  tpecie  recti Btr.  Jtrt  PoeL  t.  31 

Deluded  by  «  eeeaiing  excellence.  Mou^mmom. 

When  I  meet  with*  any  vicioua  charao- 
tcr,  that  is  not  gener^y  known,  in  order 
'  to  prevent  its  doing  mischief,  I  draw  it  at 
len^h;  and  set  it  up  as  a  scarecrow;  by 
which  means  I  do  not  only  make  an  exam- 
ple of  the  person  to  whom  it  belongs,  but 
eivc  warning  ta  all  her  majesty's  subjects, 
that  they  mav  not  suffer  by  it.  Thus,  to 
change  the  allusion,  I  have  marked  out 
-several  of  the  shoals  and  quicksands  of  life, 
and  am  continually  employed  in  discovenng 
those  which  are  ^ill  concealed;  in  order  to 
keep  the  ig;horant  and  mi  wary  from  runnine 
upon  them.  It  is  with  this  intention  that  I 
publish  the  following  letter,  which  brings 
to  light  some  secrets  of  this  nature. 

'Ma.  Spectator, — ^There  are  none  of 
your  speculations  which  I  read  over  with 

Eter  delight  than  those  which  are  de- 
id  for  the  improvement  of  our  sex. 
have  endeavoured  to  correct  ourun- 
Teasonable  fears  and  superstitions,  in  your 
seventh  and  twelfth  papers;  our  &Qcy  for 
equipage,  in  your  fifteenth;  our  love  of  {mp- 
pet-shows,  in  your  thirty-first;  our  notions 
of  beauty,  in  your  thirty-third;  our  indina- 
Uon  for  romances,  in  your  thirty-seventh; 
our  passion  for  French  fopperies,  in  your 
forty-fifth;  our  manhood  ana  party  zeal,  in 
your  fifty-seventh;  our  abuse  of  dancing, 
m  your  raxty-sixth  and  sixty-seventh;  our 
levity,  in  your  hundred  and  twenty-eighth; 
our  love  of  coxcombs,  in  your  hundred  and 
£f^-fourth,  and  hundred  and  fifty-seven^; 
our  tyranny  over  the  hen-peckt«  in  your 
hundred  and  seventy-sixth.  You  have  de- 
scribed the  Pict  in  your  forty-first;  the  Idol 
in  your  seventy-third ;  the  Demurrer,  in  vour 
^ghty-ninth;  the  Salamander,  in  your  hun- 
dred and  ninety-eighth.  You  have  likewise 
taken  to  pieces  our  dress,  and  represented 
to  us  the  extravagances  we  are  often  guilty 
tif  in  that  particular.  You  have  fiallen  upon 
our  patches,  in  your  fiftieth  and  eighty-first ; 
our  commodes,  in  your  ninety-eighth;  our, 
fsms,  in  your  hundred  and  second;  our 
riding-haoits,  in  your  hundred  and  fourth; 
6ur  hoop-petticoats,  in  your  hundred  and 
twenty-seventh;  besides  a  great  many  little 
blemishes  which  you  have  touched  upon  in 
your  several  other  papers,  and  in  those 
many  letters  that  are  scattered  up  and 
down  your  works.  At  fhe  same  time  we 
must  own  that  the  compliments  you  pay 
our  sex  are  innumerable,  and  that  those 
very  faults  which  you  represent  in  us,  are 
neiUier  black  in  themselves,  nor,  as  you 
own,  wiversal  among  us.    But»  &r»  it  is 


plain  that  those  your  diMOUi^ses  are  calcv- 
lated  for  none  but  the  tashioiuJfe  part  of 
womankind,  and  for  the  use  of  those  wh* 
are  rather  indiscreet  than  vicious.  BuU 
sir,  there  Is  a  sort  of  prostitutes  in  the  lower 
part  of  our  sex,  who  are  a  scandal  to  u% 
and  very  well  deserve  to  fall  under  yoar 
censure.  I  know  it  would  debase  your  pA» 
per  too  much  to  enter  into  the  behavioar  jof 
those  female  libertines;  but  as  your  remadkS 
on  some  part  of  it  would  be  doing  a  justice 
to  several  women  of  virtue  and  honoiuv 
whose  reputations  suffer  by  it,  I  hope  yott 
will  not  think  it  improper  to  g^ve  the  pab^ 
lie  some  accounts  of  this  nature.  You  mmtt 
know,  sir,  I  am  provoked  to  write  you  tkb 
letter,  by  the  behaviour  of  an  infismoiis 
woman,  who,  having  passed  her  youth  ia  a 
most  shameless  state  of  prostitutioiH  is  nam 
one  df  those  who  gain  their  livelihood  t^ 
seducing  others  that  are  younger  than  then* 
selves,  and  by  establishing  a  criminal  ccns- 
merce  between  the  two  sexes.  Among 
several  of  her  artifices  to  get  mooey,  she 
frequently  persuades  a  vain  young  MUftw, 
that  such  a  woman  of  quality,  or  such  a  ce- 
lebrated toast,  entertams  a  seaapt  pasMD 
for  himv  and  wants  nothing  but  an  o]^xir- 
tunity  of  revealmr  it  Nay,  she  has  goDe 
so  far  as  to  write  letters  in  die  name  o£  « 
woman  of  figure,  to  borrow  money  of  one 
of  these  fo(dteh  Roderigo's,  which  she  hai 
afterwards  apprq>riatra  to  her  own  use. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  person  who  has  lent 
the  money,  has  thought  a  lady  under  obli* 
gations  to  him,  who  scarce  knew  his  name; 
and  wonder^  at  her  ingratitude,  when  he 
has  been  with  her,  that  she  has  not  owned 
the  fovour,  though  at  the  same  time  he  was 
too  much  of  a  man  of  honour  to  put  her  ii| 
mind  of  it 

*When  this  abandoned  baggage  meets 
with  a  man  who  has  vanity  enough  to  pve 
credit  to  relations  of  this  nature,  she  turns 
him  to  very  good  account  by  repeating 
praises  that  were  never  utterw,  and  dc- 
uvering  messages  that  were  never  s6nt  As 
the  house  of  tins  shameless  creature  is  fre- 
quented by  several  foreigners,  I  have  heard 
of  another  artifice,  out  of  which  she  often 
raises  money.  The  foreigner  siehs  after 
some  British  beauty,  whom  he  only  knows 
by  fame;  upon  which  she  promises,  if  he 
can  be  secret,  to  procure  him  a  meeting. 
The  stranger,,  ravished  at  his  good  fortune, 
gives  h^  a  present,  and  in  a  littie  time  is 
uitroduced  to  some  imaginary  tiUe;  for  yon 
must  know  that  this  cunning  purveyor  has 
her  representatives  upon  this  occasion  of 
some  of  the  finest  ladies  in  the  kingdom. 
By  this  means,  as  I  am  informed,  it  is  usual 
enough  to  meet  with  a  German  count  in 
foreign  countries^  that  shall  make  his  boasts 
of  favours  he  has  received  from  women  of 
the  highest  ranks,  and  the  most  unblemished 
characters.  Now,  ar,  what  safety  is  there 
for  a  woman's  reputation,  when  a  lady  may 
be  thus  prostituted  as  it  were  by  prQxy> 
and  be  r^ted  an  unchaste  woman;  SAtbe 
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hvain  t^  ninth  book  of  Dr^rdch's  Viri|U 
k  lookeApcm  as  a  coward,  because  the 
phantom  wluch  appeared  in  his  likeness  ran 
away  from  Turaus?  You  may  depend  upon 
what  I  relate  to  you  to  be  matter  of  fact, 
and  the  practice  of  more  than  one  of  these 
female  panders.  If  you  print  this  letter,  I 
nay  giive  you  some  wther  accounts  of  this 
Tkvxn  race^f  women;  Your  htimble  ser- 
▼anti  BELVIDERA.' 

I  shall  add  two  other  letters  on  different 
Subjects  to  fill  up  my  paper. 

•  Mr.  SpKdTATOR,— I  am  a  country  cler- 
gyman, and  hope  vou  will  lend  ,me  your 
assistance  in  rimcufing  some  nttle  indecen* 
cics  which  cannot  so  properly  be  exposed 
from  the  pulpit 

■  A  wlA)w  Udy^o  straggled  this  sum- 
mer from  IjOtidon  into  my  pkrish  for  the 
bcilefit  of  the  air,  as  she  says,  appears 
every  Surid^y  at  church  with  many  fashion- 
able extravaganices,  to  the  grtot  astonish- 
ment of  my  con^gation. 

•  But  what  gives  us  the  most  offence 
is  her  theatrical  mannef  of  singing  the 
Psalms.  She  introduces  above  fifty  Italian 
airs  into  the  hundredth  psalm;  and  whilst 
we  be^  "All  people,'' in  the  old  solemn 
tunc  of  our  forerathers,  she  in  a  quite  dif- 
ferent key  runs  divisions  on  the  yowels,  and 
adorrts  them  with  the  graces  of  Nicolini; 
if  she  fneJets  with  "  eke*'  or  "  aye,"  which 
aire  frequent  in  the  mette  of  Hopkins  and 
Stemhoid,  w6  are  certain  to  hear  her  qua- 
vering them  half  a  minute  after  us,  to  some 
sprightly  airs  of  the  opera. 

•  Jam  very  far  from  being  an  enemy  to 
cktirch  music;  but  fear  this  abuse  of  it  may 
make  tov  parish  ridiculous,  who  already 
look  CO  the  singing  psalms  as  an  entertain- 
ment, and  not  part  of  the  devotion:  besides, 
I  am  apprehensive  that  the  infection  may 
spread;  for  "Souire  Squeekum,  who  by  his 
voice  seems  {it  I  may  use  ihe  expresribn) 
to  be  cot  out  for  an  Italian  singer,  was  last 
Sunday  practising  the  same  airs. 

*I  know  the  lady's  principles,  and  that 
she  will  pli^ad  the  tolera^on,  which  ^as  she 
fendes)  allows  her  non-conformity  m  this 
X>articular;  but  I  beg  of  you-to  acqusdnt  her, 
that  singing  the  Psalms  in  a  different  tune 
from  the  rest  of  the  congregation,  is  a  sort 
of  schism  not  tolerated  by  that  act  I  am, 
air,  your  very  humble  servant,       R.  S.  V 

•  Mm.  Spectator^ — ^In  your  paper  upon 
tAuperance,  you  prescribe  to  us  a  rule  of 
drinking,  out  of  Sir  William  Temple,  in 
the  following  words:  "The  first  glass  for 
myself^  the  second  for  my  friends,  the  third 
for  good-humouf,  and  the  fourth  for  mme 

,  enemies.**  Now,  sir,  you  must  know,  that 
I  have  read  this  your  Spectator,  in  a  club 
whereof  I  am  a  member;  when  our  presi- 
dent told  us  there  was  certainly  an  error  in 
tilie  print,  and  that  the  word  ^ass  should 
be  bottle;  and  therefore  has  oiSered  mfe  to 
inform  ytn  of  this  mistake,  and  to  desire 


you  to  publish  the  foUowing  erratum:  In 
the  paper  of  SaturdaA',  Oddier  13^  column 
3.  line  11,  for  "glass,"  read  "bottk.'* 
Yours,       ROBIN  GOOBFELLOW.* 

L. 
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Qaanto  qiuaque  iibi  ptom  ncfaverH, 

-  A  Dii»  liura  fefet JEfer.  lib.  X  Od.  xvi.  SL 

They  tbftt  do  much  tbeomlresileay. 
Receive  more  Measingv  flrom  the  tky^—OrttclL 

There  is  a  call  upon  mankind  to  value 
and  esteem  those  who  set  a  -moderate  price 
upon  their  own  merit;  and  self-demal  is 
fr^ehtly  attended  with  unexpected  bless- 
ings, which^m  the  end  abundantly  recom- 
pen^  such  losses- as  the  modest  seem  to 
suffer  in  the  ordinary  occurrences  of  life. 
The  curious  tell  us,  a  determination  in  cur 
fkvour  or  to  our  disadvantage  is  made  uport 
our  first  appearance,  even  before  they* 
know  any  thing  of  our  characters,  b^  fttsm 
the  inHmations  men  gather  from  our  aspect 
A  rhan,  they  say,  wears  thd  picture  of  hia 
mind  in  his  countdlance;  and  one  man's 
eyes  are  spectacles  to  his,  who  looks  at  him 
to  read  his  heart*  But  though  that  way  of 
raising  an  opinion  ^  those  we  behold  iii 
public  is  veiy  fsdlacions,  certain  it  is,  that 
those,  who  by  their  words  and  actions  take 
as  mtoch  upon  theihselves,  as  they  can  but 
bardy  demand  in  the  strict  scrutiny  of  their 
deserts,  win  find  their  account  lessen  every 
day.  A  modest  man  preserves  his  charac- 
ter, as  a  frugal  man-  does  his  fortune;  if 
either  of  them  live  to  the  height  of  either, 
one  win  find  losses,  the  other  errors,  which 
he  has  not  stock  by  him  to  make  up.  It 
wcfe  therefore  a  just  rule,  to  keep  your 
deshreS)  your  words,  and  actions,  within  the 
regard  you  observe  your  friends  have  for 
you,  and  never,  if  it  were  in  a  man's  power, 
to  take  as  much  as  he  possibly  might, 
either  in  preferment  or  reputation.  My 
waUcs  have  lat^y  been  among  the  mercan- 
tile part  of  the  wortd;  and  one  gets  phrases 
naturally  from  those  with  whom  one  con- 
verses. I  say,  then,  he  that  in  his  air,  his 
ti»catraent  of  others,  or  an  habitual  arro- 
gance to  himself,  gives  himself  credit  for 
the  least  article  of  more  wit,  wisdom,  good- 
ness, or  valour,  than  he  can  possibly  pro- 
duce if  he  is  caUed  tipon,  will  find  the  world 
break  in  upon  him,  arid  consider  him  as  one 
who  has  cheated  them  of  all  the  esteem 
they  had  before  allowed  him.  This  brings 
a  commission  of  bankruptcy  upon  him; 
and  he  that  might  have  gone  on  to  his 
life's  end  in  a  prosperous  way,  by  aiming" 
at  more  than  he  should,  is  no  longer  pro-» 

Srietor  of  what  he  reaUv  had  before,  btit 
is  pretensions  fare  as  all  things  do  which 
are  torn  instead  of  being  di^^ded. 

There  is  no  one  living  would  deny  Cinna 
the  applause  of  an  agteeable  and  facetious 
wit;  or  could  possibly  pretend  that  there 
is  not  something  inimitablv  unforced  and 
divertiiig  in  his  manner  of  aelivering  dl  his 
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sentiments  in  his  coovetsation,  if  he  werb 
able  to  conceal  the  strong  destm  of  applause 
which  he  betrays  an  every  syllable  he  ut- 
ters. But  they  who  converse  with  him,  see 
that  all  the  civilities  they  could  do  to  him, 
or  the  kind  things  they  could  say  to  him, 
would  fall  short  of  what  he  expects;  and 
therefore,  instead  of  showing  lum  the  es- 
teem they  have  for  his  meri^  their  refiec- 
tloits  turn  only  upon  that  they  observe  he 
has  of  it  himselL 

If  you  go  among  the  women»  and  be- 
kold  Glonana  tnp  mto  a  room  with  that 
theaiUical  ostentatioQ  of  her  charms,  ftCr- 
tilla  with  t)ud  soft  re{;ularity  in  her  motioD, 
Chloe  with  such  an  mdifferent  familiarity, 
Corispa  with  such  a  fond  approach,  and 
Roxana  with  such  a  demand  of  respect  in 
the  great  gravity  <£  her  enttimce;  ¥0u  find 
aU  the  sex  who  understand  themsdves  and 
act  naturally,  wait  only  for  ^hsar  absence, 
to  teU  yoQ  that  aU  these  ladies  woidd  im- 
pose themselves  upon  ytn;  and  each  of 
them  carry  m  their  behaviour  a  tiooscious- 
ness  of  so  much  more  than  they  should 
pretend  to^  that  they  lose  what  womd  other- 
wise be  given  them, 

I  remember  ^^e  last  time  I  saw  Macbeth, 
I  was  wonderfiUlT  takSen  with  the  ddll  of 
the  poet,  in  mdking  the  murderer  form 
fears  to  himsdf  from  the  moderation  of  the 
prince  whose  life  he  was  going  to  take 
awav.  He  says  of  the  king:  '  He  bore.his 
lEiculties  so  meekty;'  and  justly  mferred 
ftt)m  thence,  that  all  divine  and  human 
power  would  join  to  avenge  his  death,  who 
had  n^ade  such  an  abstinent  use  Of  domi- 
nion. All  that  is  in  a  man's  power  todo  to 
advance  his  own  pomp  and  glory,  and  for- 
bears, is  so  much  laia  up  against  the  day 
of  distress;  and  pity  will  always  be  his  por- 
tion in  adversity,  who  acted  with  gentleness 
in  prosperity. 

The  great. officer  who  foregoes  the  ad- 
vantages he  might  take  to  himsdf,  and 
renounces  all/prudential  regards  to  his  own 
persoain  danger,  has  so  fEu*  the  merit  of  a 
vcdunteer;  and  all  his  honours  and  glories 
are  unenvied,  for  sharing  the  common  fote 
with  the  same  frankness  as  they  do^  who 
have  no  such  endearing  circumstances  to 
part  with.  But  if  there  were  no  such  con- 
siderations as  the  good  effect  which  self- 
denial  has  upon  the  sense  of  other  noen 
towards  us,  it  is  of  all  qualities  the  most 
desirable  for  the  agreeable  disppsition  in 
which  it  places  our  ovm  minds.  I  cannot 
tdl  what  better  to  ssur  of  it,  than  that  it  is 
the  very  contrary  ot  ambition;  and  that 
modestv  allays  all  those  ptasaons  and  in- 
Quietuaes  to  which  that  vice  exposes  u& 
He  that  is  moderate  in  his  wishes  from 
reason  and  choice,  and  not  resigned  from 
sourness,  distaste,  or  disappointment,  dou- 
bles all  the  pleasures  of  his  life.  The  air, 
the  season,  a  sunshiny  day,  or  a  fair  pros- 
P^  are  instances  of  happiness,  and  that 
which  he  enjoys  in  common  with  all  the 
world,  (by  his  ^exemption  from  the  en- 


chantments by  winch  idl  the  wcM  are  be- 
witched) are  to  him  uncommon  Hnefits  and 
new  acquisitions.  Health  is  not  eaten  op 
with  care,  nor  pleasure  intcrrapted  by- 
envy.  It  is  not  to  him  of  any  consequence 
what  this  man  is  famed  for^  or  for  what 
the  other  is  prefored.  He  Imowa  there  im 
in  such  a  ^ace  ai|  unhiterrapted  walk;  be 
can  meet  m  such  a  company  an  agreeable 
conversation.  He  has  no  emulation,  he  is 
no  man's  rival  but  every  man's  well-wisher; 
can  look  at  a  prosperous  man,  with  a  plte- 
sure  in  reflecting  that  he  hopes  he  is  as 
happy  as  himself:  and  has  his  mnid  and 
his  fortune  (as  £eu>  as  prudence  will  aUow^ 
open  to  the  unhappy  and  to  the  stranger. 

Lucceius  has  learning,  wit,  humour,  do- 
quence,  but  no  ambitious  prospects  to  pur- 
sue with  these  advantages,  therefore  to  the 
ordinary  worid  he  is  perhaps  thouriit  to 
want  spirit,  but  known  among  his  merid* 
to  liave  a  mind  of  the  siott  consummate 
greatness.  He  wants  no  man's  admiration,  ia 
m  no  need  of  pomp.  His  clothes  pkaae  hink 
if  th^  are  fashionable  and  warm;  his  com- 
panions are  agreeable  if  they  are  civil  md 
well-natured.  There  is  with  him  no  ooca-^ 
sion  for  superfluity  at  meals,  for  jc^lity  m 
company ;  in  a  word,  for  any  thing  extraordi- 
narjr  to  administer  delight  to  him.  Want  of 
prejudice,  and  command  of  appetite*  are 
the  companions  which  make  his  journey  of 
life  so  easy,  that  he  in  all  places  meets  with 
more  wit,  more  good  cheer,  and  more  gcnd 
humour,  than  is  necessary  to  make  nim 
enjoy  himself  with  pleasure  and  satSsfiu:- 
tion.  -  T.     . 
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Qmaibni  In  lerrit,  <|qc  font  ft  GadibiM  osqae 
Aaronun  et  Gtiifem,  pftnci  difnowere  pooioiit 
Vera  bona,  atque  Ulit  raaltmn  diversft,  mnotm 
Erroris  aqbulft  ■  Jfw.  Bat.  jl  L 

LookroaM  Uie  babitaMe  world,  bow  few 
Know  their  own  good;  or,  knowins  k,  putml 
How  rarely  reason  guides  the  stubooni  choice, 
PrompCa  Uie  fond  wnb,  or  lifts  the  sappHant  rokm  T 
Drfi.  Mbum^  tec 

In  my  last  Saturday's  paper  I  laid  down 
some  thoughts  upon  devotion  in  general* 
and  shall  here  show  what  were  the  notions 
6f  the  most  refined  heathens  on  this  subject* 
as  they  are  i^presented  in  Plato's  dialogue 
upon  prayer,  entitled  Alcibiades  the  Se- 
cond, wmch  doubtless  gave  occasion  to 
Juvenal's  tenth  satire,  and  to  the  second 
satire  of  Pernus;  as  the  last  of  these"  snA 
thors  has  almost  transcribed  the  preceding 
dialogue,  entitled  Alcibiades  the  First,  in 
his  fourth  satire. 

The  speakers,  in  this*  dialogue  upon 
prayer,  are  Socrates  and  Alcibiades;  aitd 
the  substance  of  it  (when  drawn  together 
out  of  the  intricacies  and  digressions)  aa 
follows 

Socrates  raeetinf^  his  pupil  Alcibiade«^  aa 
he  was  going  to  his  devotions,  and  observ- 
ing his  eyes  to  be  fixed  upon  the  earth  vitb 
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mat  aerigisness  and  attention,  tdls  him, 
9iat  he  hm  reason  to  be  thoughtfiil  on  that 
cxxasion,  since,  it  was  possible  for  a  man  to 
bring  down  evUs  upon  himself  by  his  own 
prayers,  and  that  those  thines  which  the 
gods  send  him  in  answer  to  his  petitions, 
might  turn  to  his  destFucdon.  This,  says 
he,  may  not  only  happen  when  a  man  prays 
for  wliat  he  Icnows  is  mischievous  m  its 
own  nature,  as  Oedipus  implored  the  gods 
to  sow  dissention  between  his  sons;  but 
when  he  prays  for  what  he  beheves  would 
be  for  his  good,  and  agdnst  what  he  be- 
lieves would  be  to  his  detriment  This  the 
philosopher  shows  must  necessarily  happen 
among  us,  ance  most  men  are  blinded  with 
ignorance,  prejudice,  or  passion,  which  hin- 
der them  rrom  seeing  such  thines  as  ara 
really  beneficial  to  them.  For  an  mstance, 
he  asks  Alcibiades,  whether  he  would  not 
be  thoroughly  pleased  and  satisfied  if  that 
god,  to  whom  he  was  going  to  address  him- 
self, should  promise  to  make  him  the 
sovereign  of  the  whole  earth!  Alcibiades 
answers,  that  he  should,  doubtless,  look 
upon  such  a  promise  as  the  greatest  favour 
that  could  be  bestowed  upon  nim.  Socrates 
then  asked  him,  if  after  receiving  this  great 
flavour  he  would  be  contented  to  lose  his 
life?  Or  if  he  would  receive  it  though  he 
was  sure  he  should  make  an  ill  use  of  it? 
To  both  which  questions  Alcibiades  an- 
swers in  the  negative.  Socrates  then  shows 
liim,  from  the  examples  of  others,  how 
these  might  very  probably  be  the  effects 
of  such  a  blessing.  He  then  adds,  that 
other  reputed  pieces  of  good-fortune,  as 
that  of  naving  a  son,  or  procuring  the 
highest  post  in  a  government,  are  subject 
to  the  hke  fatal  consequences;  which  ne- 
vertheless, says  he,  men  ardently  desire, 
and  would  not  fEul  to  pray  for,  if  they 
thought  their  pravers  might  be  effectual 
for  the  obt^ing  of  them. 

Having  established  this  great  point,  that, 
an  the  most  apparent  blessings  in  this 
life  are  obnoxious  to  such  dreacuid  conse- 
quences, and  that  no  man  knows  what  in 
its  event  would  prove  to  him  a  blessing  or 
a  curse,  he  teaches  Alcibiades  after  what 
manner  he  ought  to  pray. 

In  the  first  place,  he  recommends  to  him, 
as  the  model  of  his  devotions,  a  short  prayer 
which  a  Greek  poet  composed  for  tlie  use 
of  his  friends,  in  the  following  words:  *  O 
Jupiter,  give  us  those  things  which  are  good 
for  us,  whether  they  are  such  things  as  we 
pray  for,  or  such  things  as  we  do  not  prav 
for:  and  remove  from  us  those  things  whicn 
are  hurtful,  though  they  are  such  things  as 
we  pray  for.* 

In  the  second  place,  that  his  disciple  may 
ask  such  thmgs  as  are  expedient  for  him, 
he  shows  him,  that  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  apply  himself  to  the  study  of  true 
-wisdom,  and  to  the  knowledge  of  that 
-which  is  his  chief  good,  and  the  most  suit- 
able to  the  excellency  of  his  nature. 

In  the  third  and  last  place,  he  informs' 
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him  that  the  best  methods  he  could  maku* 
use  of  to  draw  down  blessings  upon  him- 
self, and  to  render  his  prayers  acceptable, 
would  be  to  live  in  a  constant  practice  of 
his  duty  towards  the  gods,  and  towards 
men.  Under  this  head  he  very  much  re- 
commends a  form  of  prayer  tne  Lacede- 
monians make  use  of,  in  which  they  petition 
the  gods '  to  give  them  all  eood  thing^  so  long 
as  tney  were  virtuous.'  Under  tms  head, 
likewise,  he  gives  a  vexv  remarkable  account 
of  an  oracle  to  the  fouowing  purpose: 

When  the  Athenians  in  the  war  with  the 
Lacedemonians  recdved  many  defeats  both 
by  sea  and  land,  they  sent  a  message  to  the 
oracle  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  to  ask  the  rea- 
son why  they  who  erected  so  many  temples 
to  the  gods,  and  adorned  them  with  such 
costly  offerings;  why  they  who  had  insti- . 
tutea  so  many  festivals,  and  accompanied 
them  with  such  pomps  and  ceremomes;  in 
short,  why  they  who  had  slain  so  many  he- 
catombs at  their  altars,  should  be  less  suc- 
cessful than  the  Lacedemonians,  who  fell 
so  short  of  them  in  these  particulars?  To 
this,  says  he,  the  oracle  made  the  follow- 
ing reply:  'I  am  better  pleased  with  the 
prayers  of  the  Lacedemonians  than  with 
all  the  oblations  of  the  Greeks.'  As  this 
prayer  implied  and  encouraged  virtue  in 
those  who  made  it;  the  philosopher  pro- 
ceeds to  show  how  the  most  vicious  man 
mieht  be  devout,  so  far  as  victims  could 
make  him,  but  that  his  offerings  were 
regarded  by  the  gods  as  bribes,  and  his  pe- 
titions as  blasphemies.  He  likewise  quotes 
on  this  occasion  two  verses  out  of  Homer,* 
in  wWch  the  poet  says,  *that  the  scent  ii 
the  Trojan  sacrifices  were  carried  up  to 
heaven  by  the  winds;  but  that  it  was  not 
acceptable  to  the  eods,  who  were  displeas- 
ed with  Priam  ana  all  his  people.' 

The  conclu^on  of  this  dialogue  is  very 
remarkable.  Socrates  having  deterred  Al- 
cibiades from  the  prayers  and  sacrifice 
which  he  was  going  to  offer,  by  settine 
forth  the  above  mentioned  difficulties  of 
performing  that  duty  as  he  ought,  adds 
these  words:  *We  must  therefore  wait 
until  such  time  as  we  may  learn  how  we 
ought  to  behave  ourselves  towards  the  gods, 
and  towards  men.' — *But  when  will  that 
time  come,'  says  Alcibiades,  *  and  who  is 
it  that  will  instruct  us?  for  I  would  fain  see 
this  man,  whoever  he  is.' — *  It  is  cme,' says 
Socrates,  *  who  takes  care  of  you;  but  as 
Homer  teUs  us,  that  Minerva  removed  the 
mist  from  Diomede's  eyes  that  he  mi^t 
plainly  discover  both  goas  and  men,t  soUie 
darkness  that  hangs  upon  your  mind  must 
be  removed  before  you  are  able  to  discern 
what  is  good  and  what  is  evil.* — 'Let  him 
remove  from  my  mind,'  says  Alcibiades, 
'  the  darkness  and  whdt  else  he  pleases,  I 
am  determined  to  refuse  nothing  he  shall 
order  me,  whoever  he  is,  so  that  I  may  be- 
come the  better  man  by  it'  The  remaining 
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part  of  tliis  dialogue  is  very  obscure:  there 
w  something  in  it  that  would  make  us  think 
Socrates  hinted  at  himself,  when  he  siioke 
of  this  divine  teacher  who  was  to  come  into 
the  world,  did  not  he  own  that  he  himself 
was  in  this  respect  as  much  at  a  loss,  and 
in  as  great  distress  as  the  rest  of  mankind. 

Some  learned  men  look  upon  this  con- 
clusion as  a  prediction  of  our  Savioor,  or  at 
least  that  Socrates,  like  the  high  priest,* 
prophesied  unknowingly,  and  pointed  at 
that  Divine  Teacher  who  was  to  come  into 
the  world  some  ages  after  him.  However 
that  may  be,  we  find  that  this  great  philo- 
sopher saw  by  the  light  of  reason,  that  it 
was  suitable  to  the  goodness  of  the  divine 
nature,  to  send  a  person  into  the  world  who 
should  instruct  mankind  in  the  duties  of  re- 
ligion, and,  in  particular,  teach  them  how 
to  pray. 

Whoever  reads  this  abstract  of  Plato's 
discourse  on  prayer,  will,  I  believe,  na- 
turally make  this  reflection,  'That  the 
ereat  founder  of  our  religion,  as  well  by 
his  own  example,  as  in  the  form  of  prayer 
which  he  taught  his  disciples,  did  not  only 
keep  up  to  those  rules  wnich  the  light  of 
nature  nad  suggested  to  this  great  philoso- 
pher, but  instructed  his  disciples  in  the 
whole  extent  of  this  duty,  as  well  as  of  all 
others.  He  directed  them  to  the  proper 
object  of  adoration,  and  taught  them,  ac- 
cording to  the  third  rule  above-mentioned, 
to  apply  themselves  to  him  in  their  closets, 
without  show  or  ostentation,  and  to  worship 
him  in  spirit  and  in  truth.*  As  the  Lacede- 
monians in  their  form  of  prayer  implored 
the  gods  in  general  to  give  them  all  good 
things  so  long  as  they  were  virtuous,  we 
ask  m  particular  « that  our  offences  may  be 
Ibrnven,  as  we  forgive  those  of  others.  If 
we  look  into  the  second  rule  which  Socrates 
has  prescribed,  namely,  that  we  should 
ai>ply  ourselves  to  the  knowledge  of  such 
tmngs  as  are  best  for  us,  this  too  is  explain- 
ed at  large  in  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel, 
where  we  are  taught  in  several  instances  to 
regard  those  things  as  curses,  which  appear 
as  blessings  in  the  eye  of  the  worid;  ana,  on 
the  contrary,  to  esteem  those  things  as 
bleanngs,  which  to  the  generality  of  man- 
kind appear  as  curses.  Thus  in  the  form 
which  is  prescribed  to  us,  we  only  pray  for 
that  happiness  which  is  our  chief  good,  and 
the  great  end  of  our  existence,  when  we 
petition  the  Supreme  Being  for  the  coming 
of  his  kingdom,  being  solicitous  for  no  other 
temporal  blessings  but  our  daily  sustenance. 
On  the  other  side,  we  pray  against  nothing 
but  sin,  and  against  evu  in  general,  leaving 
it  with  Omniscience  to  determine  what  is 
really  such.  If  we  look  into  the  first  of  So- 
crates his  rules  of  prayer,  in  which  he  re- 
commends the  above-mentioned  form  of  the 
ancient  poet,  we  find  that  form  not  only  com- 
prehended, but  very  much  improved  in  the 
petition,  wheroD  we  pray  to  the  Supreme 
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Being  that  his  will  may  be  done:  which  is 
of  the  same  force  with  that  form  which 
our  Saviour  used,  when  he  prayed  against 
the  most  painful  and  moat  ignominious  of 
deaths,  'Nevertheless  not  my  will,  bttt 
thine  be  done.*  This  comprehenave  peti- 
tion is  the  most  humble,  as  well  as  the  most 
prudent,  that  can  be  offered  up  from  the 
creature  to  his  Creator,  as  it  supposes  the 
Supreme  Being  wills  nothing  but  what  is 
for  our  good,  ana  that  he  knows  better  than 
ourselves. what  is  so.  L. 
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To  be  thmmtiwm  m  gpeeucto  they  oobm. 

I  HAVE  several  letters  of  people  of  good 
sense  who  lament  the  depravity  or  poverty 
of  taste  the  town  is  fallen  into  with  relation 
to  plays  and  public  spectacles.  A  lady  in 
particular  observes,  that  there  is  such  a 
levity  in  the  minds  of  her  own  sex,  that 
they  seldom  attend  to  any  thing  but  imper- 
tinences. It  is  indeed  prodigious  to  observe 
how  Uttie  notice  is  taken  of  the  most  exalt- 
ed parts  of  the  best  tragedies  in  Shaks- 
peare;  nay,  it  is  not  only  viable  that  sen- 
suality has  devoured  all  greatness  of  soul, 
but  the  under-passion  (as  I  may  so  call  it) 
of  a  noble  spirit,  Pity,  seems  to  be  a  stranger 
to  the  generality  of  an  audience.  The  minds 
of  men  are  indeed  very  differently  disp>osed; 
and  the  reliefs  from  care  and  attention  are 
of  one  sort  in  a  great  ^rit,  and  of  another 
in  an  ordinary  one.  The  man  of  a  great 
heart,  and  a  serious  complexion,  is  more 
pleased  with  instances  or  generosity  and 
pity,  than  the  light  and  ludicrous  spirit  can 
possibly  be  with  the  highest  strains  of  mirth 
and  laughter.    It  is  therefore  a  melanchoty 

Erospect  when  we  see  a  numerous  assem- 
ly  lost  to  all  serious  entertainments,  and 
such  incidents  as  should  move  one  sort  of 
concern,  excite  in  them  a  quite  contrary 
one.  In  the  tragedy  of  Macbeth,  the  other 
night,  when  the  lady  who  is  conscious  of 
the  crime  cf  murdenng  the  king  seems  ut- 
terly astonished  at  the  news,  and  makes  an 
exclamation  at  it,  instead  of  the  indignatkn 
which  is  natural  to  the  occasion,  that  ex- 
pression is  received  with  a  loud  lao^ 
They  were  as  merry  when  a  criminal  was 
stabbed.  It  is  certainly  an  occasion  of  rc- 
loicing  when  the  wicked  are  seized  in  their 
aeagns;  but  I  think  it  is  not  such  a  triumph 
as  is  exerted  by  laughter. 

You  may  generally  observe,  that  the  ap- 
petites are  sooner  moved  than  the  msaons. 
A  sly  expression  which  alludes  to  bawdnr, 
puts  a  whole  row  into  a  pleasing  smirk; 
when  a  good  sentence  that  describes  an  in- 
ward sentiment  of  the  soul,  is  received  with 
the  greatest  coldness  and  indifference.  A 
correspondent  of  mine,  upon  this  subject, 
has  divided  the  female  part  of  the  audience^ 
and  accounts  for  their  prepossessions  agaimt 
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thh  reasamble  delight  in  the  foUownig  man- 
ner: *  The  pTtide,  says  he,  *  as  she  acts 
always  in  contradiction,  so  she  is  gravely 
soUen  at  a  cotnedv,  and  extravagantly  gay 
at  a  tragedy.  The  coquette  is  so  mucn 
taken  up  with  throwine  he^  eyes  around 
the  audience,  and  considenng  tne  effect  of 
them,  that  she  cannot  be  expected  to  ob- 
serve the  actors  but  as  they  are  her  rivals, 
and  take  off  the  observadon  of  Uie  men 
from  hersell  Besides  these  species  of  wo- 
men, there  are  the  examples,  or  the  first 
of  the  mode.  These  are  to  be  supposed  too 
wen  acquainted  with  what  the  actor  was 
going  to  say  to  be  moved  at  it  After  these 
one  might  mention  a  certain  flippant  set  of 
females  who  are  mimics,  and  are  wonder- 
fully diverted  with  the  conduct  of  all  the 
people  around  them,  and  are  spectators 
only  of  the  audience.  But  what  is  of  all  the 
most  to  be  lamented,  is  the  loss  of  a  party 
whom  it  would  be  worth  preserving  in  their 
right  senses  upon  all  occasions,  and  these 
arc  those  whom  we  may  indifferently  call  the 
innocent,  or  the  unaffected.  You  may  some- 
times see  one  of  these  sensibly  touched  with 
a  well-wrottgfat  incident;  but  then  she  is 
immetfiately  so  impertinently  observed  by 
the  men,  and  frowned  at  by  some  insensible 
nperior  of  her  own  sex,  that  she  is  asham- 
ed, and  loses  the  enjoyment  of  the  most 
landable  concern,  pity.  Thus  the  whole 
audience  is  afraid  of  letting  fall  a  tear,  and 
Axm  as  a  weakness  the  best  and  worthiest 
part  of  our  sense. 

•Sir, — ^As  you  are  one  that  doth  not  only 
pretend  to  reform,  but  affect  it  among^ 
people  of  any  sense;  makes  me  (who  am 
ene  of  the  greatest  of  your  admirers,)  give 
jrou  this  trouble  to  desire  you  will  settle 
the  method  of  us  fem^es  knowing  when 
one  another  is  in  town:  for  they  have  now 
got  a  trick  of  never  sending  to  their  ac- 
quamtance  when  they  first  come;  and  if 
•ne  does  not  visit  them  within  the  week 
which  they  stay  at  home,  it  is  a  mortal 
quarrel  Now,  dear  Mr.  Spec,  either  com- 
mand them  to  put  it  in  the  advertisement 
of  yoar  paper,  which  is  generally  read  bj 
o«r  sex,  or  else  order  them  to  breathe  their 
tencv  footmen  (who  are  good  for  nothing 
dse,)  by  sending  them  to  tell  all  their  ac- 
qu^untance.  If  you  think  to  print  this,  pray 
put  it  into  a  better  style  as  to  the  spelling 
part.  The  town  is  nqw  filling  eve^  day, 
and  it  cannot  be  deferred,  because  people 
take  advantage  of  one  another  by  this 
means,  and  break  off  acquaintance,  and 
are  rude.  Therefore,  pray  put  this  in  your 
paper  as  soon  as  you  can  posmbly,  to  pre- 
Tcnt  any  future  miscarriages  of  this  nature. 
I  am,  as  I  ever  shall  be,  dear  Spec,  your 
most  obedient  humble  servant, 

•MARY  MEANWELL.' 

*  Pray  settle  what  is  to  be  a  proper  noti- 
fication of  a  person's  being  in  town,  and  how 
that  diifefa  according  to  peofile's  quality,  * 


*  October  20. 
«  Mr.  Spectator, — ^I  have  been  out  of 
town,  so  did  not  meet  with  your  paper, 
dated  September  the  28th,  wherein  you,  to 
my  heart's  desire,  expose  that  cursed  vice 
of  ensnaring  poor  young  rirls,  and  drawing 
them  from  their  friend^.  1  assure  you  with- 
out flattery  it  has  saved  a  'prentice  of  mine 
from  ruin;  and  in  token  of  gratitude,  as  well 
as  for  the  benefit  of  my  family,  I  have  put 
it  in  a  frame  and  glass,  and  hung  it  behmd 
my  counter.  I  shall  take  care  to  make  my 
young  ones  read  it  every  morning,  to  fortify 
them  against  such  pernicious  rascals,  i 
know  not  whether  what  you  writ  was  mat- 
ter of  fact,  or  your  own  invention;  but  this 
I  will  take  my  oath  on,  the  first  part  is  so 
exactly  like  what  happened  to  my  'pren- 
tice, that  had  I  read  your  paper  then,  1 
should  have  taken  your  method  to  have 
secured  a  villain.  Go  on  and  prosper.  Your 
most  obliged  humble  servant' 

•Mr.  Spectator,— Without  raillery,  I 
desire  you  to  insert  this  word  for  wopq  in 
vour  next,  as  you  value  a  lover's  prtiyers. 
You  see  it  is  a  hue  and  cry  after  a  stray 
heart,  (with  the  marks  and  blemishes  un- 
derwritten;) which,  whoever  shall  brine  to 
you,  shall  receive  satisfaction.  Let  me  beg 
of  you  not  to  fail,  as  you  remember  the 
pasnon  ycu  had  for  her  to  whom  you  lately 
ended  a  paper: 

*  NoUa,  geneiDOB,  great  and  gooi, 
B«t  never  to  be  understood ; 
Fickle  as  the  wind,  still  changing, 
After  every  ftmale  raniring « 
Panting,  trembling,  siahing,  dying. 
But  adflieted  much  to  lying : 
When  the  Syren  songs  repeats, 
Equal  measure  still  it  beats; 
Whoe'er  shall  wear  it,  it  will  smart  her, 
And  whoe'er  takes  it,  takes  a  tartar.* 


No.  209.  ]     Tu€aday,  October  30,  in  1.  ' 

Of  earthly  goods,  the  best  is  a  good  wife ; 
A  bad,  the  bitterest  eurse  of  human  life. 

There  are  no  authors  I  am  more  pleased 
with  than  those  '^ho  show  human  nature  in 
a  variety  of  views,  and  describe  the  several 
ages  of  tne  world  in  their  different  manners. 
A  reader  cannot  be  more  rationally  enter- 
tained, than  by  comparing  the  virtues  and 
vices  of  his  own  times  with  those  which 
prevmled  in  the  times  of  his  forefathers; 
and  drawing  a  parallel  in  his  mind  between 
his  own  private  character  and  that  of  other 
persons,  whether  of  his  own  ag:e  or  of  the 
ages  that  went  before  him.  The  contem- 
plation of  mankind  imder  these  changeable 
colours  is  apt  to  shame  us  out  of  an]^  par- 
ticular vice,  or  animate  us  to  any  particular 
virtue;  to  make  us  pleased  or  displeased 
with  ourselves  in  the  most  proper  points, 
and  to  clear  our  minds  of  prejudice  and 
prepossession,  and  rectify  that  parrowness 
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of  temper  whkh  inclines  us  to  think  amiss 
of  those  who  differ  from  us. — 

If  we  look  into  the  manners  of  the  most 
remote  ages  of  the  world,  we  discover  hu- 
man nature  in  her  amplicity;  and  the  more 
we  come  downward  towards  our  own  times, 
may  observe  her  hiding  herself  in  artifices 
and  refinements,  polished  insensibly  out  of 
her  original  plainness,  and  at  length  en- 
tirely lost  under  form  and  ceremony,  and 
(what  we  call)  good-breeding.  Read  the  ac- 
counts of  men  and  women  as  they  are  given 
us  by  the  most  ancient  writers,  both  sacred 
and  j)rofiEuie,  and  you  would  think  you  were 
reading  the  history  of  another  species. 

Among  the  writers  of  antiquify  there  are 
none  who  instruct  us  more  openly  in  the 
manners  of  their  respective  times  m  which 
they  lived,  than  those  who  have  employed 
themselves  in  satire,  under  what  dress  so- 
ever it  may  appear;  as  there  are  no  other 
authors  wnose  province  it  is  to  enter  so 
directly  into  the  ways  of  men,  and  set  their 
miacarm^es  in  so  strong  a  li^ht 

Simonides,  a  poet  famous  m  his  genera- 
tion, is,  I  think,  author  of  the  oldest  satire 
that  is  now  extant;  and,  as  some  sa^r,  of  the 
first  that  was  ever  written.  Tms  poet 
flourished  about  four  hundred  years  after 
the  siege  of  Troy;  and  shows,  oy  his  way 
of  writme,  the  amplidtv,  or  rather  coarse- 
ness, of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  I  have 
taken  notice  m  mv  hundred  and  sixty-first 
speculation,  that  the  rule  of  observing  what 
the  French  call  the  Biemeance  in  an  allu- 
sion, has  been  found  out  of  later  years;  and 
that  the  ancients,  provided  there  was  a 
likeness  in  their  ^militudes,  did  not  much 
trouble  themselves  about  the  decency  of 
the  comparison.  The  satire  or  iambics  of 
Simonides,  with  which  I  shall  entertain  my 
readers  in  the  present  paper,  are  a  re- 
markable instance  of  what  I  formeriy  ad- 
,  vanced.  The  subject  of  this  satire  is  woman. 
He  describes  the  sex  in  their  several  cha- 
racters, which  he  derives  to  ^em  from  a 
fancifiil  suppootion  raised  upon  the  doc- 
trine of  pre-existence.  He  tells  us  that 
the  gods  formed  the  souls  of  women  out 
of  those  seeds  and  principles  which  com- 
pose several  kinds  of  animus  and  elements; 
and  that  their  good  or  bad  dispositions  arise 
in  them  according  as  such  and  such  seeds 
and  principles  predominate  in  their  con- 
stitutions. I  haVe  translated  the  author 
very  faithfully,  and  if  not  word  for  word, 
(which  our  language  would  not  bear,)  at 
least  so  as  to  comprehend  every  one  dF  his 
sentiments,  without  adding  any  thine  of  my 
own.  I  have  already  apolc^ised  for  this 
author's  want  of  delicacy,  and  must  further 
premise,  that  the  following  satire  affects 
only  some  of  the  lower  part  of  the  sex,  and 
not  tho«e  who  have  been  refined  by  a  polite 
education,  which  was  not  so  common  m  the 
age  of  this  poet 

*  In  the  beginning  God  made  the  souls  of 
womankind  out  of  different  materials,  and 
in^  separate  state  from  thdr  bodies. 


*  The  fouls  of  one  kfaid  of  women  were 
formed  out  of  those  ingredients  which  com- 
pose a  swine.  A  woman  of  this  make  is  a 
slut  in  her  house  and  a  glutton  at  her  table. 
She  is  uncleanly  in  her  person,  a  slattern 
in  her  dre^  and  her  fiemiily  is  no  better 
than  a  dung-hilL 

'A  second  sort  of  female  soul  was  formed 
out  of  the  same  materials  that  enter  into 
the  compodtion  of  a  fox.  Such  a  one  is 
what  we  call  a  notable  discerning  woman, 
who  has  an  insight  into  every  thing  whether 
it  be  good  or  bad.  In  this  species  of  fe- 
males there  are  some  virtuous  and  some 
vicious. 

'A  third  kind  of  women  were  made  up 
of  canine  particles.  These  are  what  we 
commonly  call  scolds,  who  imitate  the  am- 
mals  out  of  which  they  were  taken,  that 
are  always  busy  and  barkin|^,  that  simri  at 
every  one  who  comes  in  their  way,  and  Mve 
in  perpetual  clamour. 

*The  fourth  kind  of  women  were  made 
out  dF  the  earth.  These  are  your  ahig- 
gards,  who  pass  awav  their  time  in  indo- 
lence and  ignorance,  tiover  over  the  fire  a 
whde  winter,  and  aj]4>ly  themselves  with 
alacrity  to  no  kind  ot  business  but  eating. 

*  The  fifth  species  of  females  were  made 
out  of  the  sea.  These  are  women  of  varia- 
ble uneven  tempers,  sometimes  all  storm 
and  tempest,  sometimes  aU  calm  and  snn- 
shine.  The  stranger  who  sees  one  of  these 
in  her  smiles  and  smoothness  would  cry  her 
up  for  a  miracle  of  good  humour;  but  on  a 
sudden  her  looks  and  words  are  changed; 
she  is  nothing  but  fury  and  outrage,  noise 
and  hurricane. 

*  The  wxth  species  were  made  up  of  the 
ingredients  which  compose  an  ass,  or  a 
beast  of  burden.  These  are  naturally  ex- 
ceeding slothful,  but  upon  the  husband's 
exerting  his  authority,  will  live  upon  hard 
fare,  and  do  every  thing  to  please  him. 
They  are,  however,  far  frwn  bdng  averse 
to  venereal  pleasure,  and  sddom  refuse  a 
male  companion. 

'  Thecat  furnished  materialsforaseventh 
species  of  women,  who  are  of  a  roelanchcdy, 
froward,  unamiid>le  nature,  and  so  repug- 
nant to  the  offers  of  love,  that  they  fly  in  the 
face  of  their  husband  when  he  approaches 
them  with  conjugal  endearments.  This 
spedes  of  women  are  likewise  subject  to 
littie  thefts,  cheats,  and  pilferings. 

*  The  mare  with  a  flowing  mane,  which 
was  never  broke  to  any  servile  toil  and 
labour,  composed  an  eighth  species  of 
women.  These  are  they  who  have  little 
regard  for  their  husbands,  who  pass  away 
their  time  in  dresnng,  bathing,  and  pcr- 
foming;  who  throw  thdr  hair  into  the 
nicest  curis,  and  trick  it  up  with  the  fairest 
flowers  and  gariands.  A  woman  of  this 
species  is  a  very  pretty  thin^  for  a  straneer 
to  look  upon,  but  very  detnmental  to  the 
owner,  unless  it  be  a  King  or  a  prince  wha 
takes  a  fancy  to  such  a  toy. 

'  The  ninth  species  of  femaks  were  taka^ 
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cut  of  the  ape.'  Tkese  are  such  as  are  both 
Ugly  and  ill-natored,  who  have  nothing 
b^Qtifiil  in  themselves,  and  endeavour  to 
detract  from  or  ridicule  every  tbJng  which 
appears  so  in  others. 

•  The  tenth  and  last  species  of  women 
were  made  out  of  the  bee;  and  happv  is  the 
man  who  gets  such  a  one  for  his  wife.  She 
is  altogether  faulliess  and  unblameable. 
Her  fiamily'  flourishes  and  improves  by  her 
f^ood  management.  She  loves  her  husbandi 
and  is  beloved  by  him.  She  brings  him  a 
race  of  beautiful  and  virtuous  children. 
She  disdngutshes  herself  among  her  sex. 
She  is  surrounded  with  graces.  She  never 
sits  among  the  loose  tribe  of  women,  nor 
passes  away  her  time  with  them  in  wanton 
discourses.  She  is  fiill  of  virtue  and  pru- 
dence, and  is  the  best  wife  that  Jupiter  can 
bestow  on  man.' 

I  shall  conclude  these  iambics  with  the 
motto  of  this  paper,  which  is  a  fragment  of 
the  same  autnor;  '  A  man  cannot  possess 
any  thing  that  is  better  than  a  good  woman, 
■or  any  thing  that  is  worse  than  a  bad  one. ' 

As  the  poet  has  shown  a  great  penetra- 
tion in  his  diversity  of  female  characters, 
he  has  avoided  the  fault  which  Juvenal  and 
Monsieur  Boileau  are  guilty  of,  the  former 
in  his  ^xth,  and  the  other  in  his  last  satire, 
where  they  have  endeavoured  to  expose 
the  sex  in  general,  without  doing  justice  to 
the  valuame  part  of  it  Such  levelling 
satires  are  of  no  use  to  the  world;  and  for 
this  reason  I  have  often  wondered  how  the 
French  author  above-mentioned,  who  was 
a  man  of  exqmsite  iudgment,  and  a  lover 
of  virtue,  could  think  human  nature  a  pro- 
per subject  for  satire  in  another  of  his  cele- 
Drated  pieces,  which  is  called  The  Satire 
upon  Man.  What  vice  or  frailty  can  a  cUs- 
coorse  correct,  which  censures  the  whole 
q)ecies  alike,  and  endeavours  to  show  by 
some  superficial  strokes  of  wit,  that  brutes 
are  die  most  excellent  creatures  of  the  two? 
A  satire  should  expose  nothing  but  what  is 
corrigible,  and  make  a  due  discrimination 
between  those  who  are,  and  those  who  are 
not  the  proper  objects  of  it  L. 


Vo.  210.]    Wednesday,  October  ^1, 1711. 

Netcioqaomodouiberet  in  mentibni  quasi  secnloram 
qnoddani  aagurium  ftaturomin ;  idqne  in  maximii  in- 
ffeniiB  altiBiiin«|iie  unimis  et  ezistit  mftzime,  et  apps. 
i«C  ftdlUme.  CU.  True,  QhmC 

IVn  it,  I  know  not  Iwwjn  mindi  a  certain  pnsafa 
na  it  were,  of  a  fbtnreeziitence ;  and  this  takes  the  deep- 
est root,  and  is  most  discoverable  in  the  greatest  g»- 
ainaes  and  moat  exalted  soato. 

'  To  the  Sfiectator. 
*  Sir,— I  am  fully  persuaded  that  one  of 
the.best  springs  of  generous  and  worthy  ac- 
tions, is  the  having  generous  and  worthy 
thoa|^hts  of  ourselves.  Whoever  has  a  mean 
opimoQ  of  the  dignity  of  his  nature,  will  act 
in  no  hieher  a  rank  than  he  has  allotted 
himself  m  his  own  estimation.  If  he  con- 
mden  his  bdng  as  drcumscribed  by  the 


uncertiun  term  of  a  fSew  years,  his  designs 
will  be  contracted  into  the  same  narrow 
span  he  imagines  is  to  bound  his  existence. 
How  can  he  exalt  liis  thoughts  to  any  thing 
great  and  noble,  who  only  believes  tha^ 
after  a  short  turn  on  the  stage  of  this  world, 
he  is  to  sink  into  oblivion,  and  to  lose  His 
consciousness  for  ever? 

*  For  this  reason  I  am  of  opinion,  that  so 
useful  and  elevated  a  contemplation  as  that 
of  the  soul's  immortality  cannot  be  resumed 
too  often.  There  is  not  a  more  improving 
exercise  to  the  human  mind,  than  to  be  fre- 
quentiy  reviewing  its  own  great  privileges 
and  endowments;  nor  a  more  effectual  means 
to  awaken  in  us  an  ambition  raised  aboye 
low  objects  and  littie  pursuits,  than  to  value 
ourselves  as  heirs  of  eternity. 

*  It  is  a  very  great  satisfaction  to  consider 
the  best  and  wisest  of  mankind  in  all  na^ 
tions  and  ages,  asserting  as  with  one  voice 
this  their  bifthright,  and  to  find  it  ratified 
by  an  express  revelation.  At  the  same  time 
if  we  turn  our  thoughts  inward  upon  our- 
selves, we  may  meet  with  a  kind  of  secret 
sense  concurring  with  the  proofs  of  our  own 
immortality. 

'You  have,  in  my  opinion,  raised  a  good 
presumptive  argument  from  the  increasing 
appetite  the  mind  has  to  knowledge,  and  to 
the  extending  its  own  faculties,  which  can- 
not be  accomplished,  as  the  more  restrained 
perfection  of  lower  creatures  may,  in  the 
limits  of  a  short  life.  I  think  another  pro- 
bable conjecture  may  be  raised  from  our 
appetite  to  duration  itself,  and  from  a  re- 
flection on  our  progress  through  the  several 
sti^s  of  it  **  We  are  complaining,"  as 
you  observed  in  a  former  speculation,  **of 
the  shortness  of  life,  and  yet  are  perpetually 
hurrying  over  the  parts  cf  it,  to  arrive  at 
certJun  littie  settlements  or  imaginary  points 
of  rest,  which  are  dispersed  up  and  down 
in  it*' 

*  Now  let  us  consider  what  happens  to  us 
when  we  arrive  at  these  imaginary  pcAtits 
of  rest  Do  we  stop  our  motion  and  at 
down  satisfied  in  the  settiement  we  have 
gained?  or  are  we  not  removing  the  boun- 
dary, and  marking  out  new  points  of  rest, 
to  wWch  we  press  forward  with  the  like 
eagerness,  and  which  cease  to  be  such  as 
fast  as  we  attain  them?  Our  case  is  like 
that  of  a  traveller  upon  the  Alps,  who 
should  femcy  that  the  top  of  the  next  hill 
must  end  his  journey,  because  it  terminates 
his  prospect;  but  he  no  sooner  arrives  at  it, 
than  he  sees  new  ground  and  other  hills 
beyond  it,  and  continues  to  travel  on  as  be- 
fore. 

*  This  is  so  plainlv  every  man's  condition 
in  life,  that  there  is  no  one  who  has  ob- 
served any  thing,  but  may  observe,  that  as 
fast  as  his  time  wears  away,  his  appetite  to 
something  future  remains.  The  use  there- 
fore I  would  make  of  it  is,  that  since  nature 
([as  some  love  to  express  it,)  does  nothing 
in  vain,  or,  to  speak  properly,  since  the 
Author  of  our  bong  has  planted  no  wan- 
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d^inf^paatloDinil,  no  desire  wfakh  has  not 
its  object,  futurity  is  the  proper  object  of 
the  passion  so  constantly  exercised  about 
it;  and  this  restlessness  m  the  present,  this 
a38iKning  ourselves  over  to  farther  stages 
of  duration,  this  successive  grasping  at 
aomewhat  still  to  come,  appears  to  me 
(whatever  it  may  to  others,}  as  a  kind  of 
instinct  or  natural  symptom  which  the  mind 
ai  man  has  of  its  own  immortality. 

*  I  take  it  at  the  same  time  for  granted, 
that  the  immortality  of  the  soul  is  sufficiently 
established  by  other  arguments:  tmd  if  so, 
this  appetite,  which  otherwise  would  be 
yery  unaccountable  and  absurd,  seems  very 
reasonable,  and  adds  strength  to  the  con- 
cluaion.  But  I  am  amazed  when  I  consider 
there  are  creatures  capable  of  thought,  who 
in  siMte  of  every  argument,  can  form  to 
themselves  a  sullen  satisfaction  in  thinking 
otherwise.  There  is  someUiing  so  pitifully 
mean  in  the  inverted  ambition  of  that  man 
who  can  hope  for  annihilation,  and  please 
lumsdf  to  think  that  his  whole  fabric  shall 
one  day  crumble  into  dust,  and  mix  with 
the  mass  of  inanimate  beings,  diat  it  equally 
deserves  our  admiration  and  pity.  The 
mystery  of  such  men's  unbetiei  is  not  hard 
to  be  penetrated;  and  indeed  amounts  to 
nothing  more  than  a  sordid  hope  that  they 
shall  not  be  immortal,  because  they  dare 
not  be  sa 

*This  brings  me  back  to  my  first  ob- 
servation, and  gives  me  occasion  to  say  fur- 
ther, that  as  worthy  actions  spring  from 
worthy  thoughts,  so  worthy  thoughts  are 
likewise  the  consequence  of  worthy  actions. 
But  the  wretch  who  has  degradea  himself 
bdew  the  character  of  immortality,  is  very 
willing  to  resign  his  pretensions  to  it,  and 
to  substitute  in  its  room  a  dark  negative 
hapmness  in  the  extinction  of  his  being. 

*  The  admirable  Shakspeare  has  given  us 
a  strong  image  of  the  unsupported  condition 
^  such  a  person  in  his  la^  minutes,  in  the 
second  part  of  King  Henry  the  Sixth,  where 
Cardinal  Beaufort,  who  liad  been  concerned 
in  the  murder  of  good  Duke  Humphrey,  is 
represented  on  his  death-be^  Aner  some 
short  confused  speeches,  which  show  an 
Moagination  disturbed  with  guilt,  just  as  he 
is  expiring.  King  Henry,  standing  by  him 
^ill  or  compassion,  says, 

**  Lord  Cardinal !  if  thon  thiok*tt  on  heaveii'i  UiM, 
Hold  op  thy  hand,  make  aifaal  of  that  hope  i~ 
Ha  diea,  and  makea  no  aifn  r— ^— — 

'  The  despair  which  is  here  shown,  with- 
ont  a  word  or  action  on  the  part  cf  a  dying 
person,  is  beyond  what  could  be  painted  by 
the  most  forcible  expressions  whatever. 

*  I  shall  not  pursue  thb  thou^t  farther, 
but  only  add,  tnat  as  annihilation  is  not  to 
be  had  with  a  wish,  so  it  is  the  most  abject 
thing  in  the  world  to  wish  it  What  are 
honour,  fune,  weahh,  or  power,  when  com- 
pared with  the  generous  expectation  of  a 
being  without  end,  and  a  hapi^neis  ade- 
quate to  that  bemg^ 

*  I  shall  trouble  yoQ  BO  farther;  but  with 


a  certain  gravity  which  thete  thoughts  have 
given  me,  I  reflect  upon  some  things  people 
sa]^  of  you,  (as  they  will  of  men  who  distm- 
gubh  themselves,)  which  I  hope  are  not 
true,  and  wish  you  as  good  a  man  as  you  are 
an  author.  I  am,  sir,  your  most  ooedient 
humble  servant,  T.  D.' 

T. 

Na  211.]    Thunday,  Mvember  1,  1711. 

Fldis  meminerit  noa  jocari  flOraUa. 

Pkmir.  Lib.  L  Plot 

Let  it  he  remenbered  that  we  iport  in  IkUed  atorlea 

Having  lately  translated  the  fragment 
of  an  old  poet,  which  describes  womankind 
under  several  characters,  and  supposes  them 
to  have  drawn  their  diflferent  manners  and 
dispositions  from  those  animals  and  ele- 
ments out  of  which  he  tells  us  Hiev  were 
compounded;  I  had  some  thoughts  oi  giving 
the  sex  their  revenge,  by  laymg  together 
in  another  paper  the  many  vicious  charac- 
ters which  prevail  in  the  male  worid,  and 
showing  the  different  ingredients  that  go  to 
the  making  up  of  such  different  humours 
and  constitutions.  Horace  has  a  thought 
which  is  something  akin  to  this,  when  in 
order  to  excuse  himself  to  his  mistress,  for 
an  invective  which  he  had  written  against 
her,  and  to  account  for  that  unreascMiable 
fury  with  which  the  heart  of  man  is  often 
transported,  he  tells  us  that,  when  Prome- 
theus made  his  man  of  day,  in  the  knead- 
ing up  of  the  heart,  he  seasoned  it  with 
some  liirious  particles  of  the  lion.  But  upon 
turning  this  plan  to  and  fro  in  mv  thoughts, 
I  observed  so  many  unaccountable  humours 
in  man,  that  I  did  not  know  out  of  what 
animals  to  fetch  them.  Male  souls  are  dl- 
venified  with  so  many  characters,  that  the 
worid  has  not  variety  of  materials  sulBdent 
to  Aimish  out  their  different  tempers  and 
indinations.  The  creation,  with  all  its 
animals  and  elements,  would  not  be  lai^ge 
enough  to  supply  their  several  extrava- 
gances. 

Instead  therefore  of  pursuing  the  thought 
of  Simonides,  I  shall  observe,  mat  as  he  has 
exposed  the  vidous  part  of  women  ftom  the 
doctrine  of  pre-existence,  some  of  the  an- 
cient philosophers  have  in  a  manner  sati- 
rized the  vicious  part  of  the  human  species 
in  p;eneral,  from  a  notion  of  the  soul's  post- 
existence,  if  I  may  so  call  it;  and  that  as 
Simonides  describes  brutes  entering  into 
the  composition  of  women,  others  have 
represented  human  souls  as  entering  into 
brutes.  This  is  commonly  termed  the  doc- 
trine of  transmigration,  wnich  supposes  that 
human  souls,  upon  their  leaving  the  body, 
become  the  souls  of  such  kinds  of  brutes  as 
they  most  resemble  in  their  manners;  or,  to 
give  an  account  of  it  as  Mr.  Dryden  has  de- 
scribed in  his  translation  of  Pythagoras's 
speech  in  the  fifteenth  hock  of  Ovid,  where 
that  phflosopher  dissiuules  his  hearers  from 
eating  flesh: 

ThiM  all  tbinffB  art  but  alteiM,  nothinf  diea, 
And  befe  and  thaie  th*  unbodied  fpirtt  fltoa: 
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By  tioK,  or  fcrct,  or  «ickM«  dlflpoMett'd, 
And  lodges  wbere  it  lighU,  In  btid  or  beaol; 

Or  hanCa  witboiit  till  ready  Unte  it  find. 
And  actuniet  tbose  aoeordinff  to  their  kind; 
From  tenement  to  tenement  is  tOM*d, 
Tike  foul  it  itill  the  same,  the  figure  only  loet. 

Then  let  not  piety  be  pot  to  flight. 
To  pieaM  the  taste  of  gintton  appetite ; 
But  •offtr  inmate  aoule  aecvre  to  ihrell, 
Lest  from  their  leats  your  parents  vou  expel ; 
With  rapid  hunger  feed  upon  your  kind. 
Or  from  a  beast  dislodge  a  brother's  mind. 

Plato,  HI  the  vi^on  of  Ems  the  Arme- 
nian, which  I  may  possibly  make  the  sub- 
ject of  a  future  speculation,  records  some 
beautiful  transmigrations;  as  that  the  soul 
of  Orpheus,  who  was  musical,  melancholy, 
and  a  woman-hater,  entered  into  a  swan; 
the  soul  of  Ajax,  which  was  all  wrath  and 
fierceness,  into  a  lion;  the  soul  of  A^amero- 
Don,  that  was  r^acious  and  impenal,  into 
an  eagle;  and  tne  soul  of  Therates,  who 
was  a  mimic  and  a  buffoon,  into  a  monke^r. 

Mr.  Congreve,  in  a  prologue  to  one  of  ms 
comedies,  has  touched  upon  this  doctrine 
with  great  humour: 

Tims  Aristotle*s  soul  of  oM  that  was, 
May  now  be  damn*d  to  animate  an  ass ; 
Or  in  this  very  house,  for  aught  we  know, 
Is  doing  paiaittl  penanee  in  some  beau. 

I  shall  fill  up  this  paper  with  some  let- 
ters which  my  last  Tuesday's  speculation 
has  produced.  My  following  correspondents 
will  show,  what  I  there  observed,  that  the 
spa:ulation  of  that  day  affects  only*  the 
lower  part  of  the  sex. 

From  my  house  in  the  Strand,  Oct  30. 

Me-  Spectator,— Upon  readhig  your 
Tuesday's  paper,  I  find  by  several  symp- 
toms in  my  constitution  that  I  am  a  bee. 
My  shop,  or  if  you  please  to  call  it  so,  my 
cell,  is  m  that  great  hive  of  females  which 
goes  by  the  name  of  the  New  Exchange; 
where  1  am  daily  employed  in  gatherinj^  to- 
gether a  littie  stock  of  gain  from  the  finest 
flowers  about  the  town,  I  mean  tiie  ladies 
and  the  beaux.  I  have  a  numerous  swatm 
of  children,  to  whom  I  give  the  best  edu- 
cation I  am  able.  Bat,  ar,  it  is  my  misfor- 
tuie  to  be  married  to  a  drone,'  who  lives 
upon  what  I  get,  without  bringing  any  tlung 
into  the  common  stock.  Now,  sir,  as  on  the 
one  hmd  I  take  care  not  to  behave  my^lf 
towards  him  like  a  wasp,  so  likewise  I  would 
not  have  film  look  on  me  as  an  humble-bee; 
for  which  reason  I  do  all  I  can  to  put  him 
upon  laying  up  provisions  for  a  bad  day, 
and  frequentiy  represent  to  him  the  fatal 
effects  his  sloih  and  negligence  may  bring 
upon  us  in  our  dd  age.  1  must  beg  that 
you  will  join  with  me  in  your  good  advice 
apon  this  occasion,  and  you  wiU  for  ever 
oblige  your  humble  servant, 

•MELISSA.' 

'Piccadilly,  Oct  31, 1711. 

*  Sib, — I  am  joined  in  wedlock  for  my 

nns  to  one  of  those  fillies  who  are  described 

in  the  old  poet  witii  that  hard  name  you 

gave  us  the  other  day.    She  has  a  flowing 


mane,  and  a  skin  as  soft  as  sflk.  But,  sir^ 
she  passes  half  her  life  at  her  glass,  and 
almost  ruins  me  in  ribands.    For  my  own 

Sart,  I  am  a  plain  handicraft  man,  and  in 
an^er  of  breaking  by  her  laziness  and  ex* 
pensiveness.  Pray,  master,  tell  me  in  youf 
next  paper  whether  I  may  not  expect  of 
her  so  much  drudgery  as  to  take  care  of 
her  family,  and  curry  her  hide  in  case  Of 
refusal.    Your  loving  friend, 

*BARNABY  BRITTLE.^ 

«Cheap8ide,0ct  30. 

*  Mr.  Spectator, — ^I  am  mightily  pleas- 
ed with  the  humour  of  the  cat;  be  so  kind 
as  to  enlarge  upon  that  subject  Yours  till 
death,  JOSIAH  HENPECK. 

*  P.  S.  You  must  know  I  am  muried  to  a 
grimalkin.' 

•  Wapping,  Oct  31,  1711. 

•Sir,— Ever  ance  yom*  Spectator  of 
Tuesday  last  came  into  our  famuy,  my  hus- 
band is  pleased  to  call  me  his  Oceana,  be- 
cause the  foolish  old  poet  that  you  have 
translated  says,  that  the  spuls  of  some  wo- 
men are  maae  of  sea- water.  This  it  seems 
has  encouraged  my  sauce-box  to  be  witty 
upon  me.  When  I  am  angry,  he  cries, 
••Pr'ythee,  my  dear,  be  calm;"  when  t 
chide  one  of  my  servants,  ••  Pr'ythee,  child, 
do  not  bhister."  He  had  the  impudence 
about  an  hour  ago  to  tell  me,  that  he  was  a 
seafaring  man,  and  must  expect  to  divide 
his  life  between  storm  and  sunshine.  When 
I  bestir  myself  with  any  spirit  in  my  family, 
it  is  '•high  sea"  in  his  house;  and  when  I 
sit  still  without  doing  any  thine,  his  affairs 
forsooth  are  ••wind-bound."  When  I  ask 
him  whether  it  rains,  he  makes  answer, 
«♦  It  Is  no  matter,  so  that  it  be  fsdr  weather 
within  doors."  In  short,  sir,  I  cannot  speak 
my  mind  freely  to  him,  but  I  either  swell 
or  rage,  or  do  something  that  is  not  fit  for  a 
dvil  woman  to  hear.  Pray,  Mr,  Spectator, 
ance  you  are  so  sharp  upon  other  women, 
let  us  know  what  materials  your  wife  is 
made  of,  if  you  have  one.  I  suppose  you 
would  miJ^e  us  a  parcel  of  poor-spinted 
taipe  insijnd  creatures;  but,  sir,  I  would 
have  you  to  know,  we  have  as  good  pas- 
sions m  us  as  yourself^  and  that  a  woman 
was  never  designed  to  be  a  milk-sop. 

L.  'MARTHA  TEMPEST.' 
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CoRa  Jugo,  Hber,  liter  sum,  die  a 

Iftr.  Lib.  3.  Bat.  vii.  tt. 

Loose  thy  neck  flrom  tbia  ignoblo  cbaia. 

And  boldly  say  thou'rt  free.  Cntek, 

•Mr.  Spectator, — I  never  look  upon 
my  dear  wife,  but  I  think  of  the  happiness 
Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  enjoys,  in  having 
such  a  friend  as  you  to  expose'  in  proper 
colours  the  cruelty  and  perverseness  of  his 
mistress.  I  have  very  often  wished  you 
visited  in  our  family,  and  were  acquainted 
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with  my  spouse;  she  would  afford  you»  for 
some  months  at  least,  matter  enough  for 
one  Spectator  a  week.  Since  we  are  not  so 
happy  as  to  be  of  your  acquaintance,  give 
roe  leave  to  represent  to  you  our  present 
circumstances  as  well  as  I  can  in  writing. 
You  are  to  know  then  that  I  am  not  of  a 
very  different  constitutioo  from  Nathaniel 
Henroost,  whom  you  have  lately  recorded 
in  your  speculations;  and  have  a  wife  who 
makes  a  more  tyrannical  use  of  the  know- 
ledge of  my  easy  temper  than  that  lady 
ever  pretended  ta  We  had  not  been  a 
month  married,  when  she  found  in  me  a 
certain  pain  to  give  offence,  and  an  indo- 
lence, that  made  me  bear  little  inconve- 
niences rather  than  dispute  about  them. 
From  this  observation  it  soon  came  to  pass, 
that  if  I  offered  to  go  abroad,  she  would  get 
between  me  and  the  door,  kiss  me,  and  say 
she  could  not  part  with  me;  then  down 

S again  I  sat  In  a  day  or  two  siter  this  first 
Teasant  step  towards  confining  me,  she 
eclared  to  me,  that  I  was  all  the  world  to 
her,  and  she  thought  she  ought  to  be  all  the 
world  to  me.  "If,**  said  she,  «* my  dear 
loves  me  as  much  as  I  love  him^yhe  will 
never  be  tired  of  my  company.  '*  This  de- 
claration was  followed  by  mv  bdng  denied 
to  all  my  acqu^tance;  ana  it  very  soon 
came  to  that  pass,  that  to  give  an  answer  at 
the  door,  before  my  face,  the  servants  would 
ask  her  whether  I  was  within  or  not;  and 
she  would  answer  no,  with  great  fondness, 
and  tell  me  I  was  a  good  dear.  I  will  not 
enumerate  more  little  circumstances  to  give 
you  a  liveUer  sense  of  my  condition;  but  tell 
you  in  general,  that  from  such  steps  as 
these  at  first,  I  now  live  the  life  of  a  pri- 
soner of  state;  my  letters  Are  opened,  and 
I  have  not  the  use  of  pen,  ink,  and  paper, 
but  in  her  presence.  I  never  go  abroad, 
except  she  sometimes  ^es  me  with  her  in 
her  coach  to  take  the  air,  if  it  may  be  called 
so,  when  we  drive,  as  we  generally  do,  with 
the  glasses  up.  ^  have  overheard  my  ser- 
vants lament  my  condition,  but  they  dare 
not  bring  me  messages  without  her  Know- 
ledge, because  they  doubt  my  resolution  to 
stand  by  them.  In  the  midst  of  this  insipid 
way  of  life,  an  old  acquaintance  of  mine, 
Tom  Meggot,  who  is  a  favourite  with  her, 
and  allowed  to  visit  me  in  her  company  be- 
cause he  sings  prettily,  has  roused  me  to 
rebel,  and  conveyed  ms  intelligence  to  me 
in  the  following  manner:  My  wUe  is  a  gre^t 
pretender  to  muuc,  and  veiy  ignorant  of  it; 
Dut  far  gone  in  the  Italian  taste.  Tom  goes 
to  Armstrong,  the  famous  fine  writer  of 
music,  and  desires  him  to  put  this  sentence 
of  TuUy  in  the  scale  cf  an  Italian  air,  and 
write  it  out  for  my  spouse  from  him.  jin 
ilie  mihi  liber  cui  muUcr  imfierat '/  Cui  lejs^9 
imfionUj,fiTW9cribit,jtU>ef,  vetat  quod  vtde- 
tur?  Qui  nihil  imfieranii  negare^  nihil  re- 
cumure  audet  7  Poacit?  dandum  e%t.  Vocat  ? 
vadendum.  Ejicit?  abeundum,  Minita- 
tur?  extimcMcendunu  "  Does  he  live  like 
A  gentknum  who  is  commanded  by  a  wo- 


man ?  He  to  whom  she  gives  law,  grants 
and  denies  what  she  pleases  ?  who  can  nei- 
ther deny  her  any  thmg  she  asks,  or  refose 
to  do  any  thing  she  commands  V* 

•To  be  short,  my  wife  was  extremely 
pleased  with  it;  said  the  Italian  was  the 
only  language  for  music;  and  admired  how 
wonderrolly  tender  the  sentiment  was,  and 
how  pretty  the  accent  is  of  that  language; 
with  the  rest  that  is  said  by  rote  on  that 
occanon.  Mr.  M^;got  is  sent  for  to  sing 
this  air,  which  he  performs  with  mighty 
applause;  and  my  wife  is  in  ecstacy  on  the 
occaaon,  and  glad  to  find,  by  my  bein^  so 
much  pleased,  that  I  was  at  last  come  mto 
the  notion  of  the  Italian;  "for,"  sdd  she, 
"  it  grows  upon  one  when  one  once  comes 
to  know  a  Uttle  of  the  language;  and  pray„ 
Mr.  Meggot,  ring  again  those  notes,  T^hil 
imfleranti  negare^  nihil  recusare,'*  Yo« 
may  believe  I  was  not  a  Uttle  deUghted  with 
my  friend  Tom's  expedient  to  alarm  me, 
and  m  obedience  to  his  summons  I  gave  all 
this  story  thus  at  large;  and  I  am  resolved 
when  this  appears  in  the  Spectator,  to  de- 
clare for  myself.  The  manner  of  the  insur- 
rection I  contrive  by  your  means,  which 
shall  be  no  other  than  that  Tom  Me^ot 
who  is  at  out  tea-table  every  morning,  shall 
read  it  to  us;  and  if  my  dear  can  take  the 
hint,  and  say  not  one  word,  but  let  this  be 
the  beginning  of  a  new  life  without  farther 
explanation,  it  is  very  well;  for  as  soon  as 
the  Spectator  is  read  ouL  I  shall,  without 
more  ado,  call  for  the  coach,  name  the  hour 
wheni  shall  be  at  home,  if  I  come  at  all; 
if  I  do  not,  they  may  eo  to  dinner.  If  my 
spouse  only  swells  and  says  nothing,  Tom 
and  I  go  out  together,  and  all  is  well,  as  I 
said  bdbre;  but  if  she  begins  to  command 
or  expostulate,  you  shall  m  my  next  to  you 
receive  a  fiill  account  of  her  resistance  and 
submission,  for  submit  the  dear  thing  must 
to,  sir,  vour  most  obedient  humble  servant, 
« ANTHONY  FREEMAN. 

<  P.  S.  I  hope  I  need  not  tell  you  that  I 
desire  this  may  be  in  your  very  next.'    T. 


Na  213.]  Saturday^  NvQember  3, 1711. 

Meni  libi  coBKia  recti. 

Fixg.  «S».  i.  0QS. 
A  good  tatention. 

It  is  the  great  art  and  secret  of  Chris- 
tianity, if  I  may  use  that  phrase,  to  manage 
our  actions  to  the  best  advantage,  and  direct 
them  in  such  a  manner  that  every  thing  we 
do  may  turn  to  account  at  that  ^reat  day 
when  every  thing  we  have  done  will  be  set 
before  us. 

In  order  to  gjve  this  consideration  its  full 
weight,  we  may  cast  all  our  actions  under 
the  division  of  such  as  are  in  themselves 
either  good,  evil,  or  mdifferent  If  we  divide 
our  intentions  after  the  same  manner,  and 
consider  them  with  regard  to  our  actions^ 
we  may  discover  that  great  art  and  secret 
of  religion  which  I  have  here  mentioned. 
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A  good  'mtention  joined  to  a  f;ood  action, 
gives  it  its  proper  force  and  efficacy;  joined 
to  an  evil  action,  extenuates  its  malignity, 
and  in  jsome  cases  may  take  it  wholly  awa^ ; 
and  joined  to  an  indifterent  action,  turns  it 
to  a  virtue,  and  makes  it  meritorious  as  far 
as  human  actions  can  be  so. 

In  the  next  place^  to  conader  jn  the  same 
manner  the  influence  of  an  ev|l  intention 
upon  our  actions.  An  evil  intention  per- 
,  verts  the  best  of  actions,  and  makes  them 
Sn  reality,  what  the  feithers  with  a  witty 
kind  of  z«d  have  termed  the  virtues  of  ^e 
heathen  world,  so  many  shining"  ans.  It 
destroys  the  innocence  m  an  indmerent  ac- 
tion, and  gives  an  evil  action  all  possible 
blackness  and  herrori  or,  in  the  emphatkal 
language  of  sacred  writ,  makes  <$in  ex- 
ceeding anfol.' 

I^  in  the  last  place,  we  consider  the  na- 
tnre  of  an  indifferent  intention,  we  shall  find 
that  it  destroys  the  merit  of  a  good  action; 
abates,  bqt  never  takes  away  the  malignity 
ef  an  evil  action;  and  leaves  an  indifferent 
action  in  its  natural  state  ()f  indifference. 

It  is  therefore  of  unspeaksible  advantage 
to  possess  our  minds  with  an  habitual  good 
intentioB,  and  to  aim  all  our  thoughts, 
words,  and  actions  at  some  laudable  end, 
whether  it  be  the  glory  of  our  Maker,  the 
good  of  mankind,  or  tne  benefit  of  our  own 
souls. 

This  is  a  sort  of  thrift  or  good  husbandry 
in  mtyral  life,  which  does  not  throw  away 
any  single  action,  but  makes  every  one  go 
as  fiir  as  it  can.  It  multiplies  the  mean»  of 
aalvatioo,  increases  the  number  of  our  vir- 
toes,  and  diminbhes  that  of  our  vices. 

There  is  something  very  devout,  thoiieh 
not  solid,  in  Acosta's  answer  to  Limborcn, 
who  objects  to  him  the  multiplicity  of  cere- 
monies in  the  Jewish  religion,  as  washings, 
dresMs,  meats,  purgations,  and  the  like. 
The  rei^y  which  the  Jew  makes  upon  this 
occasion  (s,  to  the  best  of  my  remembrance 
as  follows:  *  There  are  not  duties  enoush,^ 
says  he,  *  in  the  essential  parts  of  the  law 
fiv  a  sealous  and  active  obedience.    Time, 

elace,  aad  person  are  requinte,  before  you 
ave  an  opportunity  of  putting  a  moral  vir- 
tue into  practice.  We  have  therefore,*  says 
he,  *  enlarged  the  sphere  of  our  duty,  and 
made  many  things,  wluch  are  in  themselves 
indifferent,  a  part  ci  our  religion,  that  we 
may  have  more  occasions  of  showing  our 
love  to  God,  and  in  aU  the  circumstances  of 
life  be  ddng  something  to  please  him,' 

Monsieur  St  Evremond  nas  endeavoured 
to  palliate  the  superstitions  of  the  Homan 
Catholic  rdigion  with  the  same  kind  of 
apology,  where  he  iM'etends  to  consider  the 
different  spirits  of  the  Papists,  and  the  Cal- 
vinists,  as  to  the  ereat  pdnts  wherein  they 
disagree.  He  tdbi  us,  that  the  former  are 
actuated  by  love,  and  the  other  by  fear;  and 
that  ia  their  expressions  of  duty  and  devo- 
tion towards  the  Supreme  Bdng,  the  former 
aeem  particnlarijr  cardid  to  do  every  thing 
-whidi  may  posnbly  {dease  him«  and  the 
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other  to  abstain  from  every  thing  which 
mav  possibly  displease  him. 

But  notwiths^nding  this  i^imble  reason 
with  which  both  the  Jew  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  would  excuse  their  respeictive  su- 
perstitions, it  is  certain  there  is  sumethinR 
m  them  very  pernicious  to  mankind,  ana 
destructive  to  religion^  because  the  injunc- 
tion of  superfluous  ceremonies  makes  such 
actions  duties  as  were  before  indifferent, 
and  by  that  means  renders  relipon  more 
burdensome  and  difficult  than  it  is  in  its 
own  nature,  betrays  many  into  sins  of  omis- 
sion which  they  could  not  otherwise  be 
guilty  of,  and  fixes  the  minds  of  the  vulgar 
to  thie  shadowy,  unessential  points,  instead 
of  the  more  weighty  and  more  important 
matters  of  the  law. 

This  zealous  and  active  obedience,  how- 
ever, takes  place  in  the  great  point  we  are 
recomxoendmg;  for,  if^  instead  of  prescrib- 
ing to  ourselves,  indifferent  actions  as  du- 
ties, we  apply  a  good  intention  to  all  our 
most  indifferent  actions,  we  make  our  very 
existence  one  continued  act  of  obedience* 
we  turn  our  diversions  and  amusements  to 
iHir  eternal  advantage,  and  are  pleaani" 
Him  whom  we  are  made  to  please,  in  ^ 
the  circumstances  and  occurrences  of  life. 

It  is  this  excellent  frame  of  mmd,  this 
holy  officiousness,  (if  I  may  be  allowed  to 
call  it  such)  which  is  recommended  to  us 
by  the  apostle  in  that  uncommon  precept 
wherein  he  directs  us  to  propose  to  our- 
selves the  glory  of  pur  Creator  in  all  our 
most  indifferent  actions^  '  whether  we  eat 
or  drink,  or  whatsoever  we  do.'* 

A  person  therefore  who  is  possessed  with 
such  an  habitual  |ood  intention,  as  that 
which  I  have  been  here  speaking  of,  Inters 
upon  no  single  circumstance  of  life,  without 
conMderitK  it  a^  well  pleasing  to  the  great 
Author  <n  his  being,  conformable  to  the 
dictates  ci  reason,  smtable  to  human  nature 
in  general,  or  to  that  particular  sta^on  in 
which  Providence  has  placed  him.  He 
lives  in  a  perpetual  sense  of  the  Di^dne 
Presence,  regards  himself  aft  acting,  in  the 
whole  course  of  his  existence,  under  the 
observation  and  inspection  of  that  Being, 
who  is  privy  to  all  his  motions  and  all  his 
thoughts,  who  knows  his  *  down-sitting  and 
his  up-risine:,  who  is  about  his  path,  and 
sU>out  his  bed,  and  spieth  out  all  his  ways.*t 
In  a  word,  he  remembers  that  the  eye  of 
his  Judge  is  always  upon  him,  and  in  eveiy 
action  he  reflects  that  he  is  doing  what  is 
commanded  or  allowed  by  Him  who  wfll 
hereafter  either  reward  or*  punish  it  This 
was  the  character  of  those  holy  men  of  old, 
who  in  that  beautifiil  phrase  of  scripture 
are  sud  to  have  '  walked  with  CJod.  *% 

When  I  employ  myself  upop  a  paper  of 
morality,  I  generally  consider  how  1  may 
recommend  the  particular  virtue  which  I 
treat  of,  by  the  precepts  or  examples  of  the 
ancient  heathens;  by  that  means,  if  posoblQ 

**lCor.x.31.    tP»«l.«"xix.«,3.    t  Gtp.  ▼•  O,  ▼!  •• 
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to  flhame  thofie  who  have  greater  adyati- 
tages  of  knowing  their  duty,  and  there- 
fore greater  obligations  to  perform  it,  into  a 
better  course  ctf  life:  besides  that,  many 
among  us  are  unreasonably  disposed  to  give 
a  fairer  hearing  to  a  Pagan  philosopher  than 
to  a  Christian  writer. 

I  shs^  therefore  produce  an  instance  of 
this  excellent  frame  ci  mind  in  a  speedi 
of  Socrates,  which  is  quoted  by  Erasmus. 
TThis  great  philosopher,  on  the  day  of  his 
execution,  a  little  before  the  dfauj;ht  of 
poison  was  brought  to  htm,  entertaining  his 
niends  with  a  discourse  on  the  immortality 
of  the  soul,  has  these  words  i  *  Whether  or 
no  God  will  approve  of  my  actions,  I  know 
not;  but  this  lam  sure  of,  that  I  have  at  all 
times  made  it  my  endeavour  to  please  him, 
and  I  have  a  gcwd  hope  that  this  my  en- 
deavour will  be  accepted  by  him.'  We 
find  in  these  words  of  d>at  great  man  the 
habitual  good'  intention  which  I  would  here 
inculcate,  and  with  which  that  divine  phi- 
losopher always  acted.  I  shall  only  add, 
that  Erasmus,  who  was  an  imbigotted  Ro- 
man Catholic,  was  so  much  transported 
with  this  passaee  of  Socrates,  that  he  could 
scarce  foroear  looking  upon  him  as  a  saint, 
and  desiring  him  to  pray  for  him;  or  as 
that  ingenious  and  learned  writer  has  ex- 
pressed himself  in  a  much  more  lively  man- 
ner; 'When  I  reflect  on  such  a  speech  pto- 
nounced  by  such  a  person,  I  can  scarce 
forbear  ciring  out,  •*  Sancte  SocrateBy  ora 
pro  nobii',    O  holy  Socrates,  pray  for  us.* 


Na  214]   Monday,  JVbvemberS,  inx. 

— •Porienini  tMBpont  tongi    , 

Benritii Jw.  Sat.  Hi.  131 

A  lo»g  Hmnndnnoe  ia  yi  Jioar  m  Icwt.      Drfden. 

I  DID  some  time  ago  lay  befbre  the  worid 
the  unhappy  condition  of  the  tmding  part 
of  mankind,  who  suifer  by  want  of  punctu- 
ality in  the  dealings  of  persons  above  them; 
but  there  is  a  set  of  men  who  are  much 
more  the  objects  of  compassion  than  even 
diose,  and  these  are  the  dependants  on 
great  men,  whom  they  are  pleased  to  take 
under  their  protection  sui  such  as  are  to 
6luu:e  in  their  friendship  and  favour.  These, 
indeed,  as  well  from  the  homage  that  i&  ac- 
cepted from  them,  as  the  hopes  which  are 
l^ven  tf)  them,  are  become  a  sort  of  credi- 
tors; and  these  debts,  being  debts  of  honour, 
oueht,  ac4:ording  to  the  accustomed  maxim, 
to  be  first  discharged. 

When  I  speak  of  dependants,  I  would 
not  be  understood  to  mean  those  who  are 
worthless  in  themselves,  or  who,  without 
any  call,  will  press  into  the  company  of 
their  betters.  Nor,  when  I  speak  of  pa- 
trons, do  I  mean  those  who  dther  have  it 
not  in  their  power,  or  have  no  obligation  to 
assist  their  friends;  but  I  speak  of  such 
leagues  where  there  is  power  andx>biigation 


on  the  one  part,  and  merit  and  esqicctatioii 
on  the  other. 

T];ie  division  of  patron  and  client,  may« 
I  believe,  include  a  third  of  our  nation:  the 
want  of  merit  and  real  worth  in  the  client, 
will  strike  out  about  ninety-nine  in  a  kon- 
dred  of  these;  and  the  want  of  ability  m  pa- 
trons, as  many  of  that  kind.  But,  however, 
I  must  beg  leave  to  say,  that  he  who  witt 
take  up  another's  time  amd  fortune  in  bis 
service,  though  he  has  no  prospect  of  re- 
warding \6&  merit  towards  him,  is  as  unjust 
in  his deaHngs  as  he  who  takes  up  zso&oi 
a  tradesman  without  intention  or  ability  to 
pay  him.  Of  the  few  of  the  class  which  I 
thmk  fit  to  consider,  there  are  not  two  in 
ten  who  succeed,  insomuch  that  I  knov  m 
man  of  j;ood  sense  who  put  Ins  son  to  a 
blacksmith,  though  an  offer  was  made  him 
of  his  behig  received  as  a  page  to  a  man  of 
quality.  There  are  not  more  cripples  come 
out  of  the  wars  than  there  are  ikaxi  those 
great  services;  some  through  discontent  kae 
their  speech,  some  their  memories,  others  ' 
their  senses,  or  their  lives;  and  I  seldom 
see  a  man  thoroughly  discontented,  but  I 
conclude  he  has  had  the  favour  of  some 
great  man.  I  have  known  of  such  as  have 
Keen  for  twenty  years  together  Within  a 
month  of  a  good  employment,  but  never 
arrived  at  the  happiness  of  being  possessed 
of  any  thing. 

There  is  nothing  more  ordinary,  than  that 
a  man  who  has  got  into  a  considerable  sta- 
tion, shall  immediatelv  alter  his  manner  of 
treating  all  his  friencb,  and  from  that  mo- 
ment he  is  to  deal  with  you  as  if  he  were 
your  Fate.  You  are  no  longer  to  be  con- 
sulted, evesi  in  matters  which  concern  your- 
self; but  your  patron  is  of  a  species  above 
you,  and  a  free  comrounica^R  with  yo«  is 
not  to  be  expected.  This,  perhaps,  bi^ 
be  your  6onmtion  all  the  while  be  bean 
office,  and  when  that  is  at  an  end,  you  a^e 
as  intimate  as  tMcv  you  were,  and  he  wfll 
take  it  vciTrill  if  yow.kcep  the  distance  he 
prescribed  yoii  towards  him  in  his  gran- 
deur* One  would  think  this  should  be  a 
behavioui*  a  man  covikl  fall,  into  irith  tbe 
worst  grace  imaginable:  but  they  who  know 
the  world  have  seen  it  more  than  once  I 
have  often,  with  secret  pity,  heard  the 
same  man  who  has  prof^sed  his  abhor- 
rence agunst  all  kinds  of  passive  behavioor, 
lose  minutes,  hours,  days,  and  years,  in  a 
fruitless  attendance  on  one  who  had  no  in- 
clination to  befriend  him.  It  is  very  mvch 
to  be  regretted,  that  the  great  have  one 
particular  privilege  above  the  rest  of  the 
worid,  of  being  slow  in  receiving  impres- 
sions of  kindn^  and  quick  in  taking  of- 
fence. The  elevation  above  the  rest  of  VMB- 
Idnd,  except  in  very  great  minds,  BMkes 
men  so  giddy,  that  they  do  not  see  after  tlie 
same  manner  they  did  before.  Th»»  they 
despise  their  old  friends,  and  strive  to  ex- 
tend their  interest  to  new  pretenders.  By 
this  means  it  often  happens,  that  when  yoa 
come  to  know  how  yon  lost  such  aa  em 
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plbymcnt  ^ou  win  fthd  the  man  who  got  it 
never  dreamed  cf  it;  tmt,  iiprsootb,  he  wa*' 
to  be  surprised  into  it,  or  perhaps  solicited 
to  receive  it.  Upon  auqh  occasions  as  these 
a  man  may  perhaps  rrofw  odt  of  humour. 
If  yen  are  so,  all  mankind  will  Call  in  with 
the  patron,  and  yod  kre  an  hiimoarist  and 
imtractable  if  j^ou  are  capable  of  bein^  sour 
at  a  disappointment:  but  it  is  the  same 
thing  whether  you  do  or  do  "not  resent  ill 
usage,  you  will  be  used  afterthe  same  man* 
ner;  as'  some  good  mothers  will  be  sure  to 
whip  thcii;  children  till  they  cry,  and  then 
whto  them  for  crying. 

'rtere  are  ^t  two  ways  of  doing  any 
^ing  with  great  people,  and  those  'are 
by  making  yoursclr  either  conaderableor 
agreeable.  The  former  is  not  to  be  attained 
bit  by  finding  a  way  to  live  without  ^them^ 
or  conceding  that  you  want  them;  the  lat- 
ter Is  only  bv  falhng  into  their  taste  and 
pleasured  This  is  of  all  the  employments 
m  the  world  the  most  servile,  except  it 
happens  to  be  of  your  own  natural  humour. 
For  to  be  agreeable  to  another^  especially 
if  he  be  above  youy  is  not  to  be  possessed 
of  such  qualities  and  acGompUshments  as 
^ould  render  you  agreeable  in  yourself; 
but  such  as  make  you  agreeable  in  req>ect 
to  bim.  An  imitation  of  his  faulta,  or  a 
compliance,  if  not  subservience  to  his  vices, 
must  be  the  measure  of  your  conduct 

When  it  comet  to  that,  the  «nnatiM*al 
state  a  man  lives  in,  when  his  patron 
pleases,  is  ended;  and  his  guilt  and  com'- 
plaisaAce  are  objected  to  him,  though  the 
man  who  rqects  him  lor  his  vices  was  not 
orfy  his  partner  but  seducer.  Thus  the 
client  (like  a  young  woman  who  has  given 
tip  the  infioeence  that  made  her  charming) 
has  not  only  lost  his  time,  but  also  the  vir- 
tue which  could  render  him  capable  of  ro- 
sen^g  the  injury  which  is  done  him* 

It  #0fuld  be  endless  to  recount  the  tricks 
of  turning  you  off  from  themselves  to  per- 
sons who  have  less  power  to  serve  you:  the 
art  of  being  sorry  for  such  an  unaccountable 
acddent  in  your  behaviour,  that  such  a  one 
(who,  perhaps,  has  never  heard  of  you)  op- 
poses ^our  advancement;  and  if  you  have 
any  tbmg  more  than  ordinary  in  you,  you 
are  flattered  with  a  whisper,  that  it  is  no 
wonder  people  are  so  slow  in  doing  for  a 
man  of  your  talents,  and  the  like. 

After  an  this  treatment,  I  must  still  add 
the  pleasantest  insolence  oi  ^11,  which  I 
have  once  or  twice  teen;  to  wit,  that  when 
a  silly  r(»;ue  has  thrown  awav  one  part 
in  three  of  his  life  in  unprofitable  attend- 
ance, it  is  taken  wonderfully  ill  that  h^ 
withdraws,  and  is  resolved  to  employ  the 
rest  for  himselC 

When  we  confer  thes^  things,  and  rer 
fleet  upon  so  many  honest  natures  (which 
one,  who  makes  observation  of  what  passes, 
may  have  -seen)  that  have  miscamed  by 
such  sort  of  applications;  it  is  too  melan- 
choly a  scene  to  dwell  upon;  therefore  I 
shall  take  anocher  opportunity  to  discourse 


of  good  patron%  an^  distinguish  such  at 
have  done  their  duty  to  those  wlio  have  de- 
pended upon  them,  ai\d  were  not  able  to 
act'  without  their  fevour.  Worthy  patrons 
are  like  Plato's  Guardian  Angds;  who  are 
always  doing  good  to  their  wards;  but  ne- 
gligent patroAs  are  like  Eplcurus's  god^^ 
that  lie  loll^  on  the  clouds,  ^d  instead  €$ 
blessings,  pour  down  storms  ^nd  tempests 
on  the  heads  of  those  that  are  offering  in- 
cense to  thejm.  ,     ,  T. 
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Iq^iuious  arti,  where  they  an  entrance  And, 
Soften  the  manners,  and  aubdiM  the  mind. 

I  CONSIDER  a  human  soul  without  educa- 
tion like  marble  in  the  quarry,  which  shows 
none  of  its  inherent  beauties;  until  the  akiU 
of  the  poiii^er  fetches  out  the  colours, 
makes  ^e  surface  shine,  and  discovers 
every  ornamental  cloudy  sp<>^  ^^  ^^  ^^t 
runs  through  the  body  of  \t.  Education^ 
after  the  same  manner,  when  it  works  upon 
a  noUe  mind,  draws  out  to  view  ievery  la- 
teat  virtue  and  perfection,  which  without 
such  helps  ai^e  never  able  to  make  their 
appearance. 

If  ray  reader  will  give  me  leave  to  change 
the  allusioa  so  soon  upon  him,  I  shall  make 
use  of  the  same  instance  to  illustrate  the 
force  of  education,  which  Aristotle  has 
brought  to  e?q)lai»  hip  doctiine.  of  substan- 
tkl  forms,  when  he  tells  us  that  a  statue 
lies  hid  in  a  block  pf  m^ble;  and  that  the 
art  of  the  statuary  only  clears  away  the 
superfluous  mjitter  and  removes  the  rub- 
bidi.  The  figure  is  in  the  stone,  the  sculp- 
tor only  finds  it.  What  sculpture  is  to  a 
block  of  marble,  education  is  to  a  human 
soul.  The  philosopher,  the  saint,  or  the 
hero,  the  wise>  the. good,  or  the  great  man, 
v^  oftea  lie  hid  and  concealed  in  a  ple- 
beian, whidi  a  proper  education  micht 
have  disinterred,  and  have  brought  to  liglit 
I  am,  therefore,  much  deJighted  with  readr 
ing  the  accounts  of  savage  nations,  and  with 
contemplating  those  virtues  which  are  wild 
and  uncultivated;  to  see  courage  exerting 
itself  in  fierceness,  resolution  in  obstinacy, 
wisdom  in  cunning,  patience  in  suUenness 
and  despair. 

Men's  passions  operate  vanously,  and 
appear  in  different  kinds  of  actions,  accord- 
ing as  they  are  more  or  less  reptified  and 
swayed  by  reason.  When  one  hears  of  ne- 
groes, who  upon  the  death  oi  their  masters, 
or  upon  changing  their  service,  hang  them- 
selves upon  the, next  U-ee,  as  it  frequently 
happens  in  our  American  plantations,  who 
can  foibear  admiring  thdr  fidelity,  though 
it  expresses  itself  in  so  dreadful  a  manner? 
What  might  not  that  savage  greatness  of 
sold  which  appears  in  these  poor  wretches 
on  maoy  occasions,  be  raited  to,  wpre  it 
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rigfadf  cuMrated  ?  And  wbatcdkair  of  ex- 
cuse can  there  be  for  the  contempt  widi 
which  we  treat  this  part  of  our  species? 
that  we  should  not  pat  them  «pon  the  com- 
mon foot  of  humamtjr;  that  we  dKnld  only 
act  an  inairnificant  fine  upon  the  man  who 
murders  them;  nay,  that  we  shonldi  as 
much  as  in  US  Mes,  cot  them  off  from  the 
prospects  of  happiness  in  another  world  as 
wen  as  in  this^  and  deny  them  that  which 
we  k)ok  upon  as  the  proper  means  lor  at- 
taining it? 

Sfaice  I  am  en^iged  on  thb  solMect,  I  c»i- 
not  forbear  metmomng  a  story  which  I  have 
laftdy  heard,  and  which  is  so  well  attested, 
that  I  have  no  manner  of  reason  to  suspect 
thetiuthofit.  ImaycallitakindofwOd 
trairedy  that  passed  about  twelve  years  ago 
at  Saint  Chnstopher^s,  one  of  our  Britisi 
Leeward  islands.  The  negroes  who  were 
the  persons  concerned  in  it,  were  all  of 
tiiem  the  slaves  of  a  gentleman  who  Is  now 
in  Emfand. 

Tim  gentleman,  among  his  negroes,  had 
a  young  wooum,  who  was  looked  upon  as  a 
most  extraordinary  beauty  by  those  of  her 
own  complexion.  He  had  at  the  same  time 
two  young  feDows,  who  were  likewise  ne- 
groes and  slavesi  remaoUUe  for  the  oome- 
finess  cf  their  persons,  and  for  the  friendship 
which  they  bore  to  one  anodier.  It  unfor- 
tonatdj  happened  tiiat  both  of  them  fen  in 
kive  with  the  female  negro  above-mention- 
ed, who  would  have  been  very  |^  to  have 
taken  either  of  them  for  her  nudiand,  nro* 
vkkdthey  could  agree  between  themaoves 
which  should  be  the  man.  Bat  Uiey  were 
both  so  pasaionatdy  in  love  with  ho*,  that 
neither  of  them  could  think  of  giving  her 
up  to  his  rival;  and  at  the  same  time  were 
an  tnie  to  olM  another,  that  neither  of  them 
would  think  of  niidng  her  without  his 
The  ton 


friend's  consent  The  torments  of  these  two 
lofvers  were  the  &coarse  of  tiie  fomSy  to 
which  they  bdoi^ed,  who  codd  not  for- 
bear dbserving  the  strange  compfication  of 
passions  which  per^dexed  the  hearts  of  tiie 
poor  negroes,  that  often  dropped  expres- 
sions of  Uieunea^ness  they  underwent,  and 
how  imposiible  it  was  for  either  of  them 
ever  to  be  happy. 

After  a  kx^  strun^e  between  kve  and 
fnendship,  tnith  andjeaknsy,  they  one  day 
took  a  walk  together  mto  a  wood,  carrying 
their  mistress  along  with  them:  wliieie, 
alter  abondance  of  uumentations,  they  stab- 
bed her  to  tke  heart,  of  which  she  mme- 
diately  died.  A  dave  who  was  at  his  woric 
not  hr  from  the  place  were  thisastonidiing 
piece  of  crod^  was  committed,  hearing 
theshri^sof  ^e  dying  person,  ran  to  aee 
what  was  the  occasion  oTthem.  Re  there 
diacorered  the  woman  lying  dead  upon  tiie 
ground,  with  the  two  negroes  on  eachade 
of  her,  kissing  the  dead  corpse,  weeping 
over  it,  and  beating  ^eir  breasts  in  the  at- 
aaoat  agomes  of  gnef  and  despair.  Heim- 
mediatdy  ran'to  the  En^idi  family  with 
the  sewa  of  what  he  had 


coroingOo  the  place  saw  tkt  woaaan  dead, 
and  the  two  neeroes  expiring  by  her  wkh 
woonds  they  had  given  Uiemselvcs. 

We  see  in  this  amating  instance  of  bar^- 
baiity,  what  strange  disorders  are  bred  in 
the  minds  of  diooe  men  whose  passions  are 
not  regidated  by  virtue,  and  &dpKncd  by 
reason.  Thoi^  the  action  which  I  have 
recited  is  in  itsdf  full  of  guilt  and  horror, 
it  proceeded  from  a  temper  of  mind  whick 
nught  have  produced  very  noMeftuits,  had 
it  been  mfonned  and  gmded  by  a  aaitable 
edncation. 

It  is  therefore  an  unspeakable  blessing  to 
be  bom  in  those  parts  of  the  wotid  where 
wisdom  and  knowledge  fhmriih;  diourii  it 
must  be  confessed,  there  are»  even  in  Uiese 
parts,  several  poor  uninstracted  persoos»wfao 
are  but  little  above  the  inhabitants  of  those 
nations  of  which  I  have  been  here  speak- 
ing; as  those  who  have  had  the  advantages 
of  a  more  liberal  education  rise  above  one 
anoQier  by  several  different  degrees  of  per^ 
fection.  For,  to  return  to  our  statue  in  the 
block  of  marUe,  we  aee  it  sometimes  only 
begun  to  be  chipped,  sometimes  rough- 
hewn,  and  but  just  sketched  into  an  human 
figure;  sometimes  we  see  the  man  i^ypear- 
ing  distinctly  in  all  his  bmbs  and  features, 
sometimes  we  find  the  figure  wrought  op  to 


a  great  elegancy,  hot  seldom  meet  witk 
any  to  which  the  hand  of  a  Phidias  or  Praxi- 
tAs  could  not  give  several  nice  tondMs  and 
fnudungs. 

Discourses  of  norality,  and  reflections 
upon  human  DBtare.  are  the  best  rneaaft  we 
can  make  uae  of  to  improve  our  minds,  and 
gain  a  tnie  knowledge  of  ouradvea,  and 
consequently  to  recover  our  soub  out  of  the 
vice.  Ignorance,  and  prejudice,  which  nn- 
tnraBy  deave  to  them.  I  have  all  akof^ 
proftjatd  myseif  m  this  paper  a  promoter 
of  these  mat  ends;  and  I  latter  myseif 
that  I  do  from  day  to  dav  contribate  some- 
thmg  to  the  pofishing  of  mcn*s  minds:  at 
least  my  des^  is  laudable,  whatever  die 
execntioD  mny  be.  I  must  ooofess  I  am  not 
a  little  encounged  m  it  by  many  letters 
which  I  receive  from  unknown  hands,  in 
approbation  of  my  endeavours:  and  most 
take  this  opportunity  of  retaming  my 
thanks  to  those  who  write  ^em,  ano  ex- 
cusing myself  for  not  insetting  several  cf 
them  in  my  papers,  which  I  am  sensible 
would  be  a  very  grtnt  ornament  to  thean. 
Should  I  publish  the  praises  wluch  are  so 
w^  penned,  they  would  do  honour  to  the 
persons  who  write  them,  hot  my  fnMUtt- 
mg  of  them  would,  I  fear,  be  a  sufficient 
instance  to  the  world  that  I  did  not  deserve 
tiiem.  C 
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Sir 


O  brave  I  ob  exMlle^t  If  yoa  mtlntaln  itt 

Bui  if  you  try,  and  c«n*t  fro  tbroutl)  with  iplrlt, 

And  finding  you  c«n*t  bear  it,  untilvitad, 

Tour  fsBM  unmade,  all  of  your  own  aceord. 

Yon  ooiae  and  awear  yoa  love,  and  can't  eaduw  it, 

Ooodnifbt!  all'tover!  ruin'dl  and«ndone|^ 

fltae'll  Jilt  yoa,  wben  the  aeea  yon  in  her  power.— 


«  7h  Mr.  Sfiectdttor, 

*SiR, — ^This  is  to  inform  you,  that  Mr. 
Freemiin  had  no  tooner  taken  coacb.  but 
bia  lady  waa  taken  with  a  terrible  fit  of  the 
vapours,  wluch  it  is  feared  wiH  make  her 
miscarry,  if  not  endanger  her  1^;  there- 
fore, dear  sir,  if  you  know  of  any  r^eipt 
that  is  good  against  this  fashionable  reign- 
ine  distemper  be  pleased  to  communicate 
It  tor  the  good  of  the  public,  and  you  will 
obUge,  yours,  A.  NOEWlLL.' 

*  Mr.  Spectator, — ^The  uproar  was  so 
great  as  soon  as  I  had  read  toe  Spectator 
oonceming  Mrs.  Freeman,  that  after  many 
revolutions  in  hertempex*  of  raging,  swoon- 
ing, railing,  fainting,  pitying  herseli^.and 
reviling  her  husband,  upon  an  accidental 
coming  in  of  a  neighbouring  lady  (who  says 
she  has  writ  to  you  also)  stie  had  nothing 
left  for  it  but  to  M  intoafit  I  had  the 
hanour  to  read  the  paper  to  her,  and  have 
a  prHty  good  command  of  countenance 
ana  temper  on  such  occasions;  and  ^Boon 
fbond  my  historical  name  to  be  Tom  Meg- 
got  in  your  writings,  but  concealed  mysdf 
Stil  I  saw  how  it  afifected  Mrs.  Freeman. 
te  looked  freaueotly  at  her  hu^>and,  as 
clUn  at  me;  ana  she  aid  not  tremble  as  she 
filled  tea,  until  she  came  to  the  drcum- 
stance  of  Armstrong's  writing  out  a  piece 
of  TuUy  for  an  opera  tune.  Then  she  burst 
out,  she  was  exposed,  she  was  deceived, 
abe  was  wronged  and  abused.  The  tea-cup 
was  thrown  in  the  fire;  and  without  taking 
vengeance  on  her  spouse,  she  said  to  me, 
that  I  was  a  pretenaing  coxcomb,  a  med- 
dler that  knew  not  what  it  was  to  interpose 
in  so  nice  an  affair  as  between  a  man  and 
his  wife.  To  which  Mr.  Freeman:  'Ma- 
dam, were  I  less  fond  of  ^ou  than  I  am,  I 
should  not  have  taken  this  way  ^  writing 
to  the  Spectator  to  inform  a  woman,  whom 
God  ana  nature  have  placed  under  my  di- 
rectioii,  with  what  I  request  of  her;  but 
since  you  are  so  indiscreet  as  not  to  take 
tiie  hint  which  I  gave  you  m  that  paper,  I 
roust  tell  you,  madam,  in  so  many  words, 
that  you  have  for  a  long  and  tedious  space 
of  time  acted  a  part  unsuitable  to  the  sense 
3roa  ought  to  have  of  the  subordination  in 
which  you  are  placed.  And  I  must  ac- 
quaint vou  once  for  all,  that  the  fellow  with- 
out—Ha,  Tom!'*— (Here  the  footman  en- 
tered and  answered,  <*  Madam. ")  **  Sirrah, 
don't  you  know  my  voice?  LodL  upon  me 
when  *I  speak  to  you.— I  say,  madam,  this 
fellow  here  is  to  know  of  me  myself,  whe- 
ther I  am  at  Idsure  to  see  company  or  not. 
I  am  from  this  hour  master  of  this  house; 
and  my  business  in  it,  and  every  where  else, 
it  to  behave  myself  in  such  a  manner,  as  it 


shall  be  hereafter  an  honourto  you  to  bear 
mv  name;  and  your  pride  that  you  are  the 
delight,  the  darnng,  and  ornament  of  a  man 
of  honour,  usd^f  and  esteemed  by  his 
friends;  and  I  no  longer  one  that  has  buried 
some  merit  in  the  worid,  in  compliance  to 
a  froward  humour  which  has  grown  upon 
an  agreeable  woman  by  his  indulgence." 
Mr.  Freemfui  ended  this  with  a  tenderness 
in  his  aspect,  and  a  downcast  eye,  which 
showed  he  was  extremely  moved  at  the  an- 
guish he  saw  her  in;  for  she  sat  swelling 
with  pasaon,  and  her  eyes  firmlv  fixed  on 
the  fire;  when  I,  fearing  he  would  lose  all 
again,  took  upon  me  to  provoke  her  out  of 
that  amiable  sorrow  she  was  in,  to  fall  upon 
me;  upon  which  I  said  very  seasonably  fai 
my  fnend,  that  indeed  Mr.  Freeman  was 
become  the  common  talk  of  the  town:  and 
that  nothing  was  so  much  a  jest,  as  when  it 
was  said  in  company  Mr.  Freeman  has  pro-* 
mised  to  come  to  such  a  place.  Upon  which 
the  good  lady  turned  her  softness  mto  down- 
right rage,  and  threw  the  scalding  tea-ket- 
tle upon  your  humble  servant,  Qew  into  the 
middle  of  the  room,  and  cried  out  she  was 
the  unfortunatest  of  all  women.  Others 
kept  family  dissatisfactions  for  hours  of 
privacy  and  retirement  No  apology  was 
to  be  made  to  her,  no  expedient  to  be  found, 
no  previous  manner  of  breaking  what  was 
amiss  in  her;  but  all  the  world  was  to  be 
acquiunted  with  her  errors,  without  the 
least  admonition.  Mr.  Freeman  was  going 
to  make  a  softening  speech,  but  I  interposed : 
''  Look  you,  madam,  I  have  nothing  to  say 
to  this  matter,  but  you  ought  to  conrider 
you  are  now  past  a  chicken:  thb  humour, 
which  was  wdl  enougfh  in  a  girl,  is  insuf- 
ferable in  one  of  your  mothejly  character." 
With  that  she  lost  all  patience,  and  flew 
directly  at  her  husband^s  periwig.  I  got 
her  in  my  arms,  and  defended  «iy  friend; 
he  making  dgns  at  the  same  time  that  it 
was  too  mudi;  I  beckoning*  nodding,  and 
frowning  over  her  shoulder,  that  he  was 
lost  if  he  did  not  perast  In  this  manner 
she  flew  round  and  round  the  room  in  a  mo- 
ment, until  the  lady  I  spoke  of  above  and 
servants  entered;  upon  which  she  fell  on  a 
couch  as  breathless.  I  still  kept  up  my 
friend:  but  he,  with  a  very  silly  air,  bid 
them  bring  tiie  c<»ch  to  the  door,  and  we 
went  off:  I  being  forced  to  bid  the  coach- 
man drive  on.  We  were  no  sooner  come  to 
mjr  lod|;ings,  but  all  his  vnfe's  relations  came 
to  inquire  after  him;  and  Mrs.  Freeman's 
mother  writ  a  note,  wherein  she  thought 
never  to  have  seen  this  day,  and  so  forth. 

*In  a  word,  sir,  I  am  afraid  we  are  upon 
a  thing  we  have  not  talents  for,  and  I  can 
observe  already,  my  fnend  looks  upon  me 
rather  as  a  man  that  knows  a  weakness  of 
him  that  he  is  ashamed  of,  than  one  who 
has  rescued  him  from  slavery.  Mr.  Soec- 
tator,  I  am  but  a  young  fellow,  and  if  Mr. 
Freeman  submits,  I  shall  be  looked  upon  as 
an  incendiary,  and  never  get  a  wife  as  lone 
as  I  breathe.    He  has  uideed  sent  word 
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home  h^  shall  lie  at  Hampttead.  to-ni^t; 
b«t  I  believe  fear  of  the  first  onset  sifter 
this  rupture  has  too  great  a  place  in  this 
resolution.  Mrs.  Freeman  has  a  very  pretty 
^ster$  suppose  I  delivered  him  up,  and 
articled  with  the  mother  for  her  for  orina;- 
ing  him  home.  If  he  has  not  courage  to 
stuid  it  (you  are  a  great  casuist,)  is  it  such 
an  ill  thing  to  bring  myself  off  as  weU  as  T 
can?  What  makes  me  doubt  my  man  is, 
that  I  find  he  thinks  it  reasonable  to  ex- 
postulate at  least  with  her;  and  Captmn 
Sentry  will  tell  you,  if  you  let  your  orders 
be  disputed,  you  are  no  longer  a  comman- 
der. I  wish  you  could  advise  me  how  to  get 
dear  of  this  bu^ess  handsomely.  Yours, 
T,  TOM  MfiGGOT.' 


l^a  217.]     Thunday,  Mvember  8,  1711. 


-Tone  foemina  aimplex, 


£t  pariter  toto  repetitur  clamor  ab  antro.— 

Juv.  Sat  vi.  336. 
Then  unrectrajn'd  by  rules  of  decency, 
Th*  assembled  Temalea  raise  a  general  cry. 

I  SHALL  entertain  my  reader  to-day  with 
some  letters  from  my  correspondents.  The 
first  of  them  is  the  description  of  a  club, 
■whether  real  or  imaginary  I  cannot  de- 
termine; but  am  apt  to  fancy,  that  the 
writer  of  it,  whoever  she  is,  has  formed  a 
kind  of  nocturnal  orgie  out  of  her  own  fancy. 
Whether  this  be  $o  or  not,  her  letter  may 
conduce  to  the  amendment  of  that  kiiid  of 
persons  who  are  represented  in  it,  and 
whose  characters  are  frequent  enough  in 
the  world. 

•Mr.  Spectator,— In  some  of  your  first 
papers  you  were  pleased  to  give  the  public  a 
very  diverting  account  of  several  dubs  and 
nocturnal  assemblies;  but  I  am  a  member 
of  a  society  which  has  wholly  escaped  your 
notice,  I  mean  a  club  of  She-Romps.  We 
take  each  a  hackney-coach,  and  meet  once 
a  week  in  a  large  upt)er-chamber,  which 
we  hire  by  the  year  for  that  purpose;  our 
landlord  and  his  famil]^,  who  are  quiet  peo- 
ple, constantly  contnving  to  be  abrc»d  on 
«ur  dub-nJght.  We  are  no  sooner  come 
together,  than  we  throw  off  all  that  modesty 
and  reservedness  with  which  our  sex  are 
obUged  to  disguise  themselves  in  public 
places.  I  am  not  able  to  express  the  plea- 
sure we  enjoy  from  ten  at  night  till  four  in 
the  morning,  in  being  as  rude  as  you  men 
can  be  for  your  lives.  As  our  play  runs 
high,  the  room  is  immediately  filiea  with 
broken  fans,  torn  petticoats,  lappets,  or 
head-dresses,  flounces,  furbelows,  garters, 
and  woridng-aprons.  I  had  forgot  to  tell 
yon  at  first,  that  bendes  the  coaches  we 
come  in  ourselves,  there  is  one  which  stands 
always  empty  to  carry  off  our  dead  men, 
for  so  we  call  all  those  fragments  and  tat* 
tcrs  with  which  the  room  is  strew^,  and 
which  we  pack  up  together  in  bundles  and 

Sit  Into  the  aforesaid  coach.    It  is  no  small 
veniooforuato  meet  the  next  nig^tat 


some  member's  chamber,  where  every  one 
is  to  pick  out  what  belonged  to  her  from 
this  confused  bundle  of  silks,  stuffs,  laces, 
and  ribands.  I  have  hitherto  given  you  an 
account  of  our  diversion  on  ordinary  dub- 
nights;  but  must  acquaint  you  further,  that 
once  a  month  we  demolish  a  prude,  that  is, 
we  get  some  queer  formaT  creature  in 
among  us,  and  unrig  her  in  an  instant. 
Our  last  month's  prude  was  so  armed  and 
fortified  in  whalebone  and  buckram,  that 
we  had  much  ado  to  come  at  her;  but  yon 
would  have  died  with  laughing  to  have  seen 
how  the  sober  awkward  thing  looked  whea 
she  was  forced  out  of  her  entrenchmenta. 
In  short,  air,  it  is  impossible  to  give  you  a 
true  notion  of  our  sport,  unless  you  would 
come  one  night  amongst  us;  and  thoog^h  it 
be  directly  against  the  rules  of  our  societv 
to  admit  a  mwe  visitant,  we  repose  so  much 
confidence  in  your  silence  and  tacitumi^, 
that  it  was  agreed  by  the  whole  dub,  at 
our  last  meeting,  to  give  you  entrance  far 
erne  night  as  a  spectator.  I  am  your  hum* 
ble  servant, 

'KITTY  TERMAGANT. 

'P.  S.  We  shall  demolish  a  prude  next 
Thursday.' 

Though  I  thank  Kitty  for  her  kind  offer, 
I  do  not  at  present  hxA  in  myself  any  in- 
clination to  venture  roy  person  with  her 
and  her  romping  companiona  'I  should  re- 
gard mysdt  as  a  second  Clodius  intmdlni^ 
on  the  mysterious  rites  of  the  Boiia  Dea, 
and  should  apprehend  being  demoli^ed  aa 
nrach  as  the  prude. 

The  following  letter  comes  from  a  «cn- 
deman  whose  taste  I  find  is  much  too  aeli- 
cate  to  endure  the  least  advance  towards 
romping.  I  may  perhaps  hereafter  improve 
upon  the  hint  he  has  given  me,  and  make 
it  the  subject  of  a  whole  Spectator;  in  the 
mean  time  take  it  as  it  fulows  in  his  own 
words:— 

•  Mr.  Spectator,— It  is  my  misfortune 
to  be  in  love  with  a  young  creature  who  is 
daily  committing  faults,  which  though  they 
give  me  the  utmost  uneasiness,  I  know  ipt 
how  to  reprove  her  for,  or  even  acqaaint 
her  with.  She  is  pretty,  dresses  well,  ia 
ridi,  and  good-humoured;  but  either  wholly 
neglects,  or  has  no  notion  of  that  which 
polite  peo|^  have  agreed  to  distinguish  b^ 
the  name  of  delicacy.  After  our  rctam 
from  a  walk  the  other  day,  she  threw  her- 
self into  an  elbow-chair,  aqd  professed  be- 
fore a  large  company,  that  she  waa  all  over 
in  a  sweat  She  tdd  me  this  afternoon  that 
her  stomach  ached;  and  was  compkunini^ 
yesterday  at  <^nncrof  something  that  stuck 
m  her  teeth.  I  treafed  her  with  a  basket 
of  fruit  last  summer,  which  she  eat  so  very 
greedily,  as  almost  made  me  resolve  never 
to  see  ner  more.  In  short,  sir,  I  b^n  to 
tremble  whenever  I  see  her  about  to  speak 
or  move.  As  she  does  not  want  sense,  if 
she  takes  these  hinta  I  am  happy;  if  not»  I 
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%m  more  thao  afraid,  that  these'  things 
"Which  shock  me  even  in  the  behaviour  ofa 
mistress,  will  appear  insupportable  in  that 
of  a  wife.    I  am,  sir,  yours,  &c' 

My  next  letter  comes  from  a  corres- 
poDdent  whom  I  cannot  but  very  much 
vidue,  jmoii  the  account  n^hich  she  gives 

*Mr.  SpEctATOR, — ^lam  happily  arrived 
at  a  state  of  tranquillity,  which  few  people 
envy,  I  mean  that  of  an  old  maidj  therefore 
being  wholly  unconcerned  in  all  that  med- 
ley (M  follies  which  our  sex  is  apt  to  con- 
tract from  their  silly  fondness  of  yours,  I 
read  your  railleries  on  us,  without  provoca- 
tion.   I  can  say  with  Hamlet, 

»*  Man  cMigbttf  noC  ma. 

Nor  woman  nrnther.** 

*  Therefore^  dear  sir,  as  you  nerer  spare 
your  own  sex,  do  not  be  afraid  of  reproving 
what  is  ridiodous  in  ours,  and  you  will 
oblige  at  Jeast  one  woman,  who  is  your 
humble  servant, 

'SUSANNAH  FROST.* 

*Mr.  Spectator,— I  am  wife  toa cler- 
gyman, and  cannot  help  thinking  that  in 
your  tenth  or  tithe  character  of  womankind 
you  meant  myself,  therefore  I  have  no 
quarrel  araunst  you  for  the  other  nine  cha- 
racters.   Your  tumble  servant, 

X.  'A.  B.' 


No.  218.]    Friday,  Mvembcr  9, 1711. 

Qmd  de  quoqne  viro,  et  cui  dica§,  nepe  ca  veto. 

B»r.  Lib.  1.  Ep.  xviiLfK. 

'-^ Have  a  care 

Of  wiom  you  talk,  to  wbom,  asd  what,  and  whaiB. 

I  HAPPENED  the  Other  day,  as  my  way  is, 
to  stroll  into  a  little  coffee-house  beyond 
Aldgate;  and  as  I  sat  there,  two  or  three 
very  plsun  sensible  men  were  talking  of  the 
Spectator.  One  said,  he  had  that  morning 
drawn  the  great  benefit  ticket;  another 
wi^ed  he  ha^;  but  a  third  shaked  his  head 
and  said.  It  was  a  pity  that  the  writer  of 
that  paper  was  such  a  sort  of  man,  that  it 
was  no  great  matter  whether  he  had  or  no. 
He  is,  it  seems,  said  the  good  man,  the  most 
extravagant  creature  in  the  world;  has  run 
through  vast  sums,  and  yet  been  in  con- 
tinual want:  a  man,  for  all  he  talks  so  well 
of  economy,  unfit  for  any  of  the  offices  of 
life  by  reason  of  his  profuseness.  It  would 
be  an  unhappy  thing  to  be  his  wife,  his 
child,  or  his  friend;  and  yet  he  talks  as  well 
of  those  duties  of  life  as  any  one.  Much 
reflection  has  brought  me  to  so  easy  a  con- 
tempt for  every  thing  which  is  false,  that 
this  neayy  accusation  gave  me  no  manner 
of  uneasiness;  but  at  the  same  time  it  threw 
me  into  deep  thought  upon  the  subject  of 
hme  in  general;  and  I  could  not  but  pity 
sach  a».  were  so  weak,  as  to  value  what  the 
commoQ  people' say  out  of  their  own  talka- 


tive temper  to  the  advantage  or  dimimidon 
of  those  whom  they  mention,  without  being 
moved  either  by  malice  or  good-will.  R 
will  be  too  long  to  expatiate  upon  the  sense 
all  mankind  have  of,  fame,  and  the  inex- 
pressible pleasure  which  there  is  in  the  ap- 
probation of  worthy  men,  to  all  who  are 
capable  of  worthy  actions,  but  methinks 
one  may  divide  the  general  word  fame  into 
three  different  species,  as  it  regards  the 
diflfereht  orders  of  mankind  who  have  any 
thin^^  to  do  with  it  Fame  therefore  may 
be  divided  into  glory,  which  respects  the 
hero;  reputation,  which  is  preserved  by 
every  gentleman;  and  credit,  which  must 
be  supported  by  every  tradesman;  These 
posse^ons  in.  fame  are  dearer  than  life  to 
those  ttharacters  of  men,  or  rather  are  the 
life  c£  these  characters.  Glory,  while  the 
hero  pursues  great  and  noble  enterprises, 
is  impregnable;  and  all  the  assailants  of  htsr 
renown  do  but  show  their  pain  and  impa- 
tience of  its  brightness,  ■  without  throwmg 
the  least  shade  upon  it.  If  the  fbundation 
of  an  high  nmne  he  virtue  and  service,  all 
that  is  offered  s^ainst  it  is  but  rumour, 
which  is  too  short-lived  to  stand  up  in  com- 
petition with  glorv,  which  is  everlasting. 

Reputation,  which  is  the  portion  of  every 
man  who  would  live  with  the  elegant  and 
knowinp;  part  of  mankind,  is  as  stable  aa 
glory,  if  it  be  as  well  founded;  and  the 
common  cause  of  human  society  is  thought 
concerned  when  we  hear  a  man  of  ^ood 
behaviour  calumniated.  Besides  which, 
according  to  a  prevailing  custom  amongst 
us,  every  man  has  his  defence  in  his  own 
arm:  and  reproach  is  soon  checked,  put  out 
of  countenance,  and  overtaken  by  disgrace. 

The  most  unhappy  of  all  men,  and  the 
most  exposed  to  the  malignity  and  wanton- 
ness of  the  common  voice,  is  the  trader* 
Credit  is  undone  in  whispers.  The  trades-, 
man's  wound  is  received  from  one  who  is 
more  private  and  more  cruel  than  the  ruf- 
fian with  the  lantern  and  dagger-  The  man- 
ner of  repeating  a  man's  name, — As;  *  Mr. 
Cash,  On !  do  ybu  leave  your  money  at  his 
shop?  Why,  do  you  know  Mr.  Searoom^ 
He  IS  indeed  a  general  merchant'  I  say, 
I  have  seen,  from  the  iteration  of  a  man'^ 
name,  hiding  one  thought  of  him,  and  ex- 
plaining what  you  hide,  by  saying  some- 
thing to  his  advantage  when  you  speak,  a 
merchant  hurt  in  his  credit;  and  him  Vho, 
every  day  he  lived,  literally  added  to  the 
value  of^  his  native  country,  undone  by 
one  who  was  only  a  burden  and  a  Wemisn 
to  it.  Since  every  body  who  knows  the 
world  is  sensible  of  this  ^reat  evil,  how 
carefiil  ought  a  man  to  be  m  his  language 
of  a  merchaht?  It  may  possibly  be  m  the 
power  of  a  very  shallow  creature  to  lay 
the  ruin  of  the  best  family  in  the  most  opu- 
lent city;  and  the  more  so,  the  more  highly 
he  deserves  of  his  country;  that  is  to  say, 
the  farther  he  places  his  wealth  out  of  his 
hands,  to  draw  home  that  of  another  cli- 
mate. 
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In  this  case  an  ill  word  may  change  plenty 
into  want,  and  by  a  rash  sentence  a  free 
and  generous  fortune  may  in  a  few  days  be 
reduced  to  beggary.  How  little  does  a 
giddy  prater  imanne,  that  an  idle  phrase 
to  the  disfavour  of  a  merchant,  may  be  as 
pernicious  in  the  consequence,  as  tne  for- 
gery of  a  deed  to  bar  an  mheritance  would 
be  to  a  gentleman  ?  Land  stands  where  it 
did  before  a  gentleman  was  calumniated, 
and  the  state  ell  a  great  action  is  just  as  it 
was  before  calumny  was  offered  to  diminish 
it,  and  there  is  time,  place,  and  occasion, 
expected  to  unravel  all  that  is  contrived 
against  those  characters;  bat  the  tnukr  who 
is  retdy  only  for  probable  demands  upon 
him*  can  have  no  armour  against  the  in- 
quintive,  the  malicious,  and  the  envious, 
who  are  prepared  to  fill  the  cry  to  his  dis- 
hoBcur.  Fire  and  sword  are  uow  engines 
of  destruction,  in  compaiisoa  of  the  babbler 
in  the  case  of  the  merchant 

For  this  reason  I  thought  it  an  hnitable 
piece  of  humanity  of  a  gentleman  of  my 
acquaintance,  who  had  great  variety  of  a^ 
fairs,  and  used  to  talk  with  warmth  enough 
against  gentlemen  by  whom  he  thoi^ht 
himself  ill  dealt  with;  that  he  would  never 
let  any  thing  be  urged  against  a  merchant 
j[with  whom  he  had  any  difference)  except 
ma  court  of  justice.  He  used  to  say,  that  to 
speak  ill  of  a  merchant,  was  to  beg^  his 
wit  with  judgment  and  execution.  One 
cannot,  I  think,  say  more  on  this  occasion, 
than  to  repeat*  that  the  merit  of  the  mer- 
chant is  above  that  of  all  other  subjects; 
for  while  he  is  untouched  in  his  credit,  his 
hand- writing:  is  a  more  portable  coin  for  the 
service  ci  his  fellow-citizens,  and  his  word 
the  gold  of  Ophir  to  the  country  wherein 
he  resides.  T, 


Na  219.]  Saturday,  Mvemder  10, 1711. 

Viz  M  MMtra  rttco. OvUL  JM.  Lib.  zUi.  ML 

Tlwte  I  Kuee  call  oar  own. 

There  are  but  few  men,  who  are  not 
ambitious  of  distinguishing  themsdves  in 
the  nation  or  country  where  they  live,  and 
of  growing  considerable  among  those  with 
whom  they  converse.  There  is  a  kind  of 
grandeur  and  respect,  which  the  meanest 
and  most  insignificant  part  of  mankind  en- 
deavour to  procure  in  the  little  circle  of 
their  friends  and  acquaintance.  The  poorest 
mechanic,  nay,  the  man  who  lives  upon 
common  aln^s,  gets  him  his  set  of  admirers, 
and  delights  in  that  superiority  which  he 
enjoys  over  those  who  are  in  some  respects 
beneath  him.  This  ambition,  which  is  natu- 
ral to  the  soul  of  man,  might  methinks  re- 
ceive a  very  happy  turn;  and,  if  it  were 
rightly  directed,  contribute  as  much  to  a 
person's  advantage,  as  it  generally  does  to 
his  uneasiness  and  disquiet 

I  shal^  therefore  put  together  some 
thoughts  on  this  subject,  which  I  have  not 
met  with  in  other  writers;  and  shall  set 


them  down  as  they  have  occurred  to  me, 
without  bdng  at  the  pains  to  connect  or 
methodise  them. 

All  superiority  and  pre-enunence  that 
one  man  can  have  over  another,  may  be  re- 
duced to  the  notion  of  quality,  which,  con- 
ddered  at  larg^is  either  that  of  fortuAe, 
body,  ormin^.  The  first  b  that  which  con- 
sists in  birth,  title,  or  riches;  it  is  the  most 
foreign  to  our  natures,  and  what  we  can  the 
least  call  our  own  of  any  of  the  three  kinds 
of  quality.  In  relation  to  the  body,  quality 
arises  from  health,  strength,  or  beauty: 
which  are  nearer  to  us,  and  more  a  part  of 
ourselves  than  the  fonner.  Quality,  as  it 
refi;ards  the  mind,  has  its  rise  from  know- 
ledge or  virtue;  and  is  that  which  is  more 
essential  to  us,  and  more  intimately  united 
with  us  than  either  of  the  other  twa 

The  quality  of  fortiihe,  though  a  man  has 
less  reason  to  value  himself  upon  it  than  on 
that  oC  the  body  or  mind,  is  however  the 
kind  of  quality  which  makes  the  most  shin- 
ing  figure  in  the  eye  of  the  worid. 

As  virtue  b  the  most  reasonable  and 
^uine  source  of  honour,  we  generaUy  find 
m  tides  an  intimation  oi  some  particular 
merit  that  should  recommend  men  to  the 
high  stations  which  they  possess.  Holines» 
is  ascribed  to  the  pope;  majesty  to  kings r 
serenity  or  mildness  of  temper  to  princes; 
excellence  or  perfection  to  ambassadon;: 
grace  to  archbishops;  honour  to  peers;  wor- 
ship or  venerable  behaviour  to  magistrates; 
ana  reverence,  which  b  of  the  same  import 
as  the  former,  to  the  inferior  clergy. 

In  the  founders  of  great  fomilies,  such 
attributes  of  honour  are  generally  corre- 
spondent with  the  virtues  of  the  person  tp 
whom  they  are  applied;  bi;t  in  the  descend- 
ants tiiey  are  too  often  the  marks  rather  of 
nandeur  than  of  merit  The  stamp  and 
denomination  stUl  continues,  but  the  in- 
trinsic value  b  frequentiy  lost    * 

The  death-bed  shows  tJie  emptiness  of 
tiUesinatnielight  A  poor  dispirited  sin- 
ner lies  trembling  under  the  apprehensions 
of  the  state  he  b  entering  on;  and  b  asked 
by  a  grave  attendant  how  his  holiness  does? 
Another  hears  himself  addressed  to  under 
the  tiUe  of  highness  or  excellency,  who  lies 
under  such  mean  circumstances  of  mortality 
as  are  the  disgrace  of  human  nature.  Titm 
at  such  a  time  look  rather  like  insults  and 
mockery  than  respect 

The  truth  of  it  is,  honours  are  in  tlus 
world  under  no  regidation;  true  qualitjr  is 
neglected,  virtue  is  oppressed,  and  v*cc 
triumphant  The  last  day  will  rectify  this 
disorder,  and  assi$pi  to  every  one  a  station 
suitable  to  the  dignity  of  hb  character. 
Ranks  will  be  then  adjusted,  and  precedency 
set  right. 

Methinks  we  should  have  an  ambition,  if 
not  to  advance  ourselves  in  another  worid, 
at  least  to  preserve  our  post  in  it,  and  out- 
shine our  inferiors  in  virtue  here,  that  they 
may  not  be  put  above  us  in  a  state  which  is 
to  settle  the  distinction  for  eternity. 
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Men  in  Scripture  are  called  strangers  and 
•ojoomers  upon  earth,  and  life  a  pilgrimage. 
Several  heathen,  as  well  as  Chnstian  an- 
thonf  under  the  same  kind  of  metaphor, 
have  represented  the  world  as  an  inn,  which 
was  only  designed  to  furnish  us  with  ac- 
commoaations  in  this  our  passage.  It  b 
'  therefore  very  absurd  to  think  of  setting  up 
car  rest  before  we  come  to  our  journey  ^s 
end,  and  not  rather  to  take  care  <J  the  re- 
ception we  ^all  there  meet,  than  to  fix  our 
thoughts  on  the  little  conveniences  and  ad- 
vantages whidi  we  enjoy  one  above  another 
in  the  way  to  it 

Epictetus  makes  use  of  another  kind  of 
allusion,  which  is  very  beautiful,  and  won- 
derfully proper  to  incline  us  to  be  satisfied 
•with  the  post  in  which  Providence  has 
placed  us.  We  are  here,  says  he,  as  in  a 
theatre,  where  every  one  has  a  part  allot- 
ted to  him.  The  great  duty  which  lies  upon 
a  man  is  to  act  his  part  in  perfection.  We 
may  indeed  say,  that  our  part  does  not  suit 
us,  and  that  we  could  act  another  better. 
But  this,  savs  the  philosopher,  is  not  our 
business.^  All  that  we  are  concerned  in  is 
to  excel  in  the  part  which  is  given  us.  If  it 
be  an  improper  one,  the  fault  is  not  in  us, 
but  in  Him  who  has  cast  our  several  parts, 
and  is  the  great  disposer  of  the  drama.  •    , 

The  part  that  was  acted  by  this  philoso- 
pher himself  was  but  a  very  indifferent  one, 
for  he  lived  and  died  a  slave.  His  motive 
to  contentment  in  this  particular,  receives 
a  veiy  great  enforcement  from  the  above- 
mentioned  consideradon,  if  we  remember 
that  our  parts  in  the  otlter  world  will  be 
new-cast,  and  that  mankind  will  be  there 
ranged  in  different  stations  of  superiority 
and  pre-eminence,  in  proportion  as  they 
have  here  excelled  one  another  in  virtue, 
and  performed  in  their  several  posts  of  life 
the  duties  which  belong  to  them. 

There  are  many  beautiful  passages  in  the 
little  apocryphal  book,  entitled.  The  Wis- 
dom of  Solomon,  to  set  forth  the  vanity  of 
lioDour,  and  the  like  temporal  blessings 
which  are  in  so  great  repute  among  men, 
and  to  comfort  those  who  have  not  the  pos- 
session of  them.  It  represents  in  very  warm 
and  noble  terms  this  advanccBcient  oi  a  good 
man  in  the  other  worid,  and  the  great  sur- 
prise which  it  will  produce  among  those 
who  are  his  superiors  in  this.  <  Then  shall 
the  righteous  man  stand  in  ereat  boldness 
before  the  face  of  such  as  have  afflicted 
him,  and  made  no  account  o(  his  labours. 
When  they  see  it  they  shall  be  troubled 
with  terrible  fean  and  shall  be  amazed  at 
the  strangeness  of  his  salvation,  so  far  be- 
yond all  that  they  looked  for.  And  they 
repenting  and  eroiuiing  for  anguish  of  spirit, 
shall  say  within  themselves.  This  was  he 
whom  we  had  sometime  in  derision,  and  a 
proverb  of  reproach.  We  fools  accounted 
nis  life  madness  and  his  end  to  be  without 
honour.     How  is  he  numbered  among  the 

*  Epicteti  Enchirid.  cap.  23. 
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children  of  Crod,  and  his  lot  is  among  the 

saints  !'t 

If  the  reader  would  see  the  description  of 
a  life  that  is  passed  away  in  vanity  and 
among  the  shadows  of  pomp  and  grei^nessy 
he  may  see  it  very  finely  drawn  in  the  same 
place.  ^  In  the  mean  time,  since  it  is  ne- 
cessary in  the  present  constitution  of  thii^;8» 
that  order  and  distinction  should  be  kept  up 
in  the  worid,  we  should  be  happy,  if  those 
who  enjoy  the  upper  stations  m  it,  would 
endeavour  to  surpass  others  in  virtue,  as 
much  as  in  rank,  and  by  their  humanity 
and  condescension  make  their  superiority 
easy  and  acceptable  to  those  who  are  bc?- 
neath  them;  and  if,  on  the  contrary,  tiiose 
who  are  in  meaner  posts  of  life,  would  con- 
sider how  they  may  better  their  conditicn 
hereafter,  ana  by  a  just  deference  and 
submission  to  their  superiors,  make  them 
happy  in  those  blessings  with  which  Provi- 
dence has  thought  fit  to  distinguish  them. 

C. 
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Fbrg.  JBii>  zii.  an. 
A  thoufand  nunonn  aprMda. 

«  Sir, — ^Why  will  you  apply  to  my  father 
for  my  love  ?  I  cannot  help  it  if  he  will  give 
you  my  person;  but  I  assure  you  it  is  not  in 
nis  power,  nor  even  in  my  own,  to  give  you  ' 
my  heart  Dear  sir,  do  liut  consider  the  ill 
consequence  of  such  a  match;  you  are  fifty- 
five,  Itwenty-one.  You  are  a  man  of  busi- 
ness, and  mightily  conversant  in  arithmetic 
and  making  calculations;  be  pleased  there- 
fore to  consider  what  proportion  your  spirits 
bear  to  mine;  and  when  you  have  made  a 
just  estimate  of  the  necessary  decay  on  one 
side,  and  the  redundance  on  the  other,  you 
will  act  accordingly.  This  perhaps  is  such 
:e  as  vou  may  not  expect  from  a 


young  lady;  out  my  happiness  is  at  stake, 
and  1  must  talk  plainly.  I  mortally  hate 
you;  and  so,  as  you  and  my  father  agree, 
you  may  take  me  or  leave  me:  but  if  you 
will  be  so  good  as  never  to  see  me  more, 
you  will  for  ever  obliee,  sir,  your  most 
humble  servant,  HENRIETTA.  * 

*  Mr.  Si^ectator, — There  arc  so  many 
artifices  and  modes  oif  false  wit,  and  such  a 
variety  of  humour  discovers  itself  among  its 
votaries,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  ex- 
haust so  fertile  a  subject,  if  you  would  thiide 
fit  to  resume  it  The  following  instances 
may,  if  you  think  fit,  be  added  Dy  way  of 
appendix  to  your  discourses  on  that  subject 

*  That  feat  of  poetical  activity  mentioned 
by  Horace,  of  an  author  who  could  compose 
two  hundred  verses  while  he  stood  upon  one 
leg,  has  been  imitated  (as  I  have  heard,) 
by  a  modem  writer;  who  priding  himselr 
on  the  hurry  of  his  invention,  thought  it  no 
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small  additioB  to  his  feme  to  have  ea^h 
piece  minuted  with  the  exact  number  of 
hours  or  days  it  cost  him  in  the  composi- 
tion. He  amid  taste  no  praise  until  he  had 
acquidnted  you  in  how  short  space  of  time 
he  had  deserved  it;  and  was  not  so  much 
led  to  an  ostentation  of  his  art^  as  of  his 
despatch: 

— — — — Aceipo,  li  vit, 

Aedpe  Jam  Ubalai ;  detur  nobia  toeaa,  bora, 
CMtodoa:  Tideaaiiaa  nter  pluf  aeribare  powit 

Ufr.  Lib.  1.  Sat  ir.  1. 
Here*!  pen  and  ink.  and  time,  and  plaee ;  let'i  try 
Wbo  can  write  moet,  and  fhiteit,  you  or  l.^Crmk. 

*  This  was  the  whde  of  his  ambition;  and 
therefore  I  cannot  but  think  the  flights  of 
tkis  rapid  author  very  proper  to  be  opposed 
to  Uiose  laborious  nothmgs  which  you  have 
observed  were  the  delight  of  the  German 
wits,  and  in  which  they  so  rapidly  got  rid 
of  such  a  tedious  quantity  of  their  time. 

*  I  have  known  a  gentleman  of  another 
turn  of  humour,  who  despiang  the  name  of 
an  author,  never  printed  his  works,  but  con- 
tracted his  talent,  and  by  the  help  of  a  very 
fine  diamond  which  he  wore  on  his  little 
finger,  was  a  considerable  x>oet  upon  glass. 
He  had  a  very  good  epigrammatic  wit;  and 
there  was  not  a  pariour  or  tavern  window 
where  he  viatea  or  dined  for  some  years, 
which  did  not  receive  some  sketches  or 
memorials  of  it  It  was  his  misfortune  at 
last  to  lose  his  genius  and  his  ring  to  a 
sharper  at  play,  and  he  has  not  attempted 
to  make  a  verse  since. 

*  But  of  all  contractions  or  expedients  for 
wit,  I  admire  that  of  an  ingenious  projector 
whose  book  I  have  seen.  This  virtuoso 
bdng  a  mathematician,  has  according  to 
his  taste,  thrown  the  art  of  poetrv  into  a 
short  problem,  and  contrived  tables,  by 
which  any  one  without  knowing  a  word  of 
grammar  or  sense,  may  to  his  great  comfort 
be  able  to  compose,  or  rather  to  erect* 
Latin  verses.*  His  tables  are  a  kind  of 
poetical  logarithms,  which  being  divided 
mto  several  squares,  and  all  inscnoed  with 
so  many  incoherent  words,  appear  to  the 
eye  somewhat  like  a  fortune-telling  screen. 
What  a  joy  must  it  be  to  the  unlearned 
operator  to  &id  that  these  words  being 
carefully  collected  and  writ  down  in  order 
according  to  the  problem,  start  of  them- 
sdTes  into  hexameter  and  pentameter 
verses?  A  friend  of  min^  who  is  a  student 
in  astndogy,  meeting  with  this  book,  per- 
formed the  operation,  by  the  rules  there  set 
down;  he  showed  his  verses  to  the  next  of 
his  aoQuaintance,  who  happened  to  under- 
stand Latin;  and  being  inK>rmed  they  de- 
scribed a  tempest  of  wind,  very  luckily 
prefixed  them,  together  with  a  translation, 
to  an  almanack  he  was  just  then  printing, 
and  was  supposed  to  have  foretdla  the  last 
great  storm,  f 


•  Tliia  ereeter  of  Latin  veraea 
In  lt78  pnMiahed  an  Svo.  pamp. 
Yac^fyinf,  a  new  Wayto  Mate 
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I  think  the  only  Improvement  beyond 
this,  would  be  that  which  the  late  DiAe  of 
Buckingham  mentioned  to  a  stupid  pre- 
tender to  poetry,  as  the  project  (»  a  Dutdi 
mechanic,  viz.  a  mill  to  make  verses.  This 
being  the  most  compendious  method  of  all 
whicn  have  yet  been  proposed,  may  de- 
serve the  thoughts  of  our  modem  virtuosi, 
who  are  emplcnred  in  new  discoveries  for 
the  public  good*  and  it  may  be  worth  the 
while  to  consider,  whether  in  an  island 
where  few  lare  content  without  bein^ 
thought  wits,  it  will  not  be  a  common 
benefit,  that  wit  as  well  as  labour  should 
be  made  cheap.  I  am,  sir,  your  humble 
servant,  &c.' 

•Mr.  Spectator, — ^I  oflea  dine  at  a 
gentieman's  house  where  there  are  two 
young  ladies  in  themselves  very  agreeable, 
out  very  cold  in  their  behaviour,  because 
they  understand  me  for  a  person  that  is  to 
**  break  my  mind,"  as  the  phrase  is,  vcnr 
suddenly  to  one  of  them,  but  I  take  this 
way  to  acquaint  them  that  I  am  not  in  love 
with  either  of  them,  in  hopes  they  will  use 
me  with  that  agreeable  freedom  and  indif- 
ference which  they  do  all  the  rest  of  the 
worid,  and  not  to  drink  to  one  another  otAy^ 
but  sometimes  cast  a  kind  look,  with  thebr 
service  to,  ar,  your  humble  servant' 

*Mr.  Spectator, — ^I  am  a  young  gen- 
tieman,  and  take  it  for  a  piece  of  good- 
breeding  to  pull  off  my  hat  when  I  see  any 
thing  peculiarly  charming  in  any  woman, 
whdOier  I  know  her  or  not  I  take  care 
that  there  is  nothing  ludicrous  or  arch  in 
my  manner,  as  if  I  were  to  betray  a  woman 
into  a  salutation  by  way  of  jest  or  humour; 
and  yet,  except  I  am  acquainted  with  her,  I 
find  she  ever  takes  it  for  a  rule,  that  riie  is 
to  look  upon  this  civihty  and  homage  I  pay 
to  her  supposed  merit,  as  an  impertinence 
or  forwardness  which  she  is  to  observe  and 
neglect  I  wish,  nr,  you  would  settie  the 
business  of  salutation;  and  please  to  inform 
me  how  I  shall  resist  the  sadden  impulse  I 
have  to  be  civil  to  what  ^ves  an  idea  of 
merit;  or  tell  these  creatures  how  to  be- 
have themselves  in  return  to  the  esteem  I 
have  for  them.  My  affairs  .are  such,  that 
your  decision  will  be  a  favour  to  me,  if  it  be 
only  to  save  the  unnecessary  expense  of 
wearing  out  my  hat  so  &st  as  I  do  at  pre^ 
sent    I  am,  sir,  yours,  T.  D.* 

*  POSTSCRIPT. 

'  There  are  some  that  do  know  me,  and 
won't  bow  to  me,' 
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From  etga,  which  flraC  are  let  upon  the  boatd. 
To  applM  ripe,  with  whieh  it  laat  ia  alor-d. 

Wheh  I  have  finished  any  of  my  specu- 
lationsy  it  is  my  method  to  connder  which 
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cf  the  andent  authors  have  touched  upon 
the  aiabject  that  I  treat  of.  By  this  means 
I  meet  with  some  celebrated  thought  upon 
]t»  or  a  thought  bf  my  own  expressed  in  bet- 
ter words,  or  spme  similitude  for.  the  iUus- 
tratioo  of  my  subject  .  This  is  what  ^ves 
birth  to  the  motto  of  a  speculatiooy  which  I 
rather  choose  to  take  out  of  the  poets  than 
the  proae  writers,  as  the  former  generally 
gires  a  finer  turn  to  a  thought  l^an  the  lat- 
ter, and  by  couching  it  in  few  words  and  in 
liarmonions  numbers,  make  it  more  portable 
tothememorjr* 

My  reader  IS  therefore  sure  to  meet  with 
at  least  one  good  Hne  in  every  paper,  and 
Tery  often  finds  his  ima^nation  entertained 
by  a  hint  that  awakens  m  his  memory  some 
beautifol  passage  of  a  classic  author. 

It  was  a  saylne  of  an  ancient  philoeo- 
pher,*  which  I  mKl  some  of  our  writers 
have  ascribed  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  who 
periiaps  mi^t  have  taken  occasion  to  re- 
peat R,  that  a  good  face  is  a  letter  of  re- 
<:ommeAdation.  It  naturally  makes  the 
bdhdlders  inqmntive  into  the  person  who 
is  the  owner  of  h,  and  gemTaU\r  prepos- 
sesses them  in  his  favour.  A  nandsome 
motto  has  the  same  effect  Besides  that  it 
always  gives  a  supernumerary  beauty  to  a 
paper,  and  is  sometimes  in  a  manner  neces- 
sary, when  the  writer  is  eneaged  in  what 
may  appear  a  paradox  to  vmear  minds,  as 
it  shows,  that  ne  b  supported  by  good  au- 
thorities, and  is  not  singular  in  his  opinion. 

I  must  confess,  the  motto  is  of  little  use  to 
an  unlearned  reader,  for  which  reason  I  con- 
sider it  only  as  *  a  word  to  the  wise.'  But  as 
for  my  unlearned  friends,  if  thev  cannot  re- 
lisihthe  motto,  I  take  care  to  make  provision 
for  them  in  the  body  of  my  paper.  If  they 
do  not  understand  the  sign  that  is  hung  ou^ 
they  know  very  well  by  it  that  they  may 
meet  with  entertsunment  in  the  house;  and 
I  think  I  was  never  better  pleased  than 
with  a  plain  man's  compliment,  who  upon 
lus  friends  telling  him  that  he  would  like 
the  Spectator  much  better  if  he  understood 
the  motto,  replied,  that '  good  wine  needs 
Bobush.'t 

I  have  heard  of  a  couple  of  preachers  in 
a  country  town,  who  endeavoured  which 
should  outshine  one  another,  and  draw  to- 
gether the  greatest  congregation.  One  of 
them  being  well  versed  in  the  Fathers,  used 
Id  quote  every  now  and  then  a  Latin  sen- 
tence to  his  iluterate  hearers,  who  it  seems 
found  themselves  so  edified  by  it,  that  they 
flocked  m  greater  numbers  to  this  learned 
man  than  to  his  rivaL  The  other  finding 
his  congregation  mouldering  every  Sunday, 
and  hearing  at  length  what  was  the  occa- 
sion of  it,  resolved  to  give  his  parish  a  little 
£»atin  in  his  turn :  but  being  unacquainted 
with  any  of  the  Fathers,  he  digested  into 
his  sermons  the  whole  book  of  Qum  Genus, 


*  AriftoUe,  or,  •eeordinf  to  lome,  Dfofeaei.    Bee 
hompet  Laertiiw,  lib.  5.  m.  1.  n.  11. 
t  Tlie  noiUM  in  tha  orf  ^aal  pnblkatkm  were  not 


adding  however  such  explications  to  it  as 
he  thought  mieht  be  for  the  benefit  of  his 
people.  He  afterwards  entered  upon  ji$  in 
Praesenti,  which  he  converted  in  the  san&e 
manner  to  the  use  of  his  parishioners.  This 
in  a  very  little  time  thickened  his  audience, 
filled  his  church,  and  routed  his  antagonist 

The  natural  love  to  LaUn,  which  is  so 
prevalent  in  our  common  people,  makes 
me  think  tliat  my  speculations  fare  never 
the  worse  among  them  for  that  little  scrap 
which  appears  at  the  head  of  Uiem;  and 
what  the  more  encourages  me  in  the  use  of 
quotations  in  an  unknown  tongue,  is,  that  I 
hear  the  ladies,  whose  approbation  I  value 
more  than  that  of  the  whole  learned  world, 
declare  themselves  in  a  particular  manner, 
pleased  with  m^  Greek  mottos. 

Derigning  this  day's  work  for  a  ^sserta- 
tion  upon  the  two  extremities  of  my  papers* 
and  having  already  despatched  my  motto,  I 
shall,  in  the  next  place,  discourse  upon 
those  single  capital  letters,  which  are  placed 
at  the  ^  of  it,  and  which  have  afforded 
great  matter  of  speculation  to  the  curious. 
I  have  heard  various  conjectures  upon  this 
subject  Some  tell  us  that  C  is  the  mark 
of  those  papers  that  are  written  by  the 
clergyman,  though  others  ascribe  them  to 
the  club  in  general:  that  the  papers  marked 
with  R  were  written  by  my  friend  Sir  Roger: 
that  L  signifies  the  lawyer,  whom  I  have 
described  in  my  second  speculatiou;  and 
that  T  stands  for  the  trader  or  merchant 
But  the  letter  X,  which  is  placed  at  the  end 
of  some  few  of  my  papers,  is  that  which  has 
puzzled  the  whole  town,  as  they  cannot 
think  of  any  name  which  begins  with  that 
letter,  except  Xenophon  and  Xerxes,  who 
can  neither  of  them  be  supposed  to  have 
had  any  hand  in  these  speculations. 

In  answer  to  these  inquisitive  gentlem^ 
who  have  many  of  them  made  inquiries  of 
me  by  letter,  I  must  tell  them  the  reply  <rf 
an  ancient  philosopher,  who  carried  some- 
thing hidden  under  his  cloak.  A  certain 
acqusdntance  desiring  him  to  let  him  know 
what  it  was  he  covered  so  carefoUy:  *I 
cover  it,'  says  he,  *on  purpose  that  you 
should  not  know.'  I  have  made  use  of 
these  obscure  marks  for  the  same  purpose. 
They  are,  perhaps,  little  amulets  or  charms 
to  preserve  the  paper  against  the  fascina- 
tion and  malice  of  evil  eyes:  for  which  rea- 
son I  would  not  have  my  reader  surprised 
if  hereafter  he  sees  any  of  my  papers  marked 
with  a  Q,  a  Z,  Y,  an  &c  or  with  the  word 
Abraca4abra. 

I  shall,  however,  so  far  explain  myself  to 
the  reader,  as  to  let  him  know  that  the  let- 
ters C,  L,  and  X,  are  cabalistical,  and  cany 
more  m  them  than  it  is  proper  for  the  world 
to  be  acquainted  with.  Those  who  are 
versed  in  the  philosophy  of  Fythapwas, 
and  swear  by  the  Tetrachtys,  that  is  the 
number  four,*  will  know  very  well  that  the 


•  See  Stanley*!  Lives  of  the  Philoeopben,  page  2 
tiuledHion,1687»IWio. 
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mnnber  ten,  which  Is  rignifled  by  the  letter 
X,  (and  which  has  so  much  perplexed  the 
town,)  has  in  it  many  particular  powers: 
that  it  is  called  by  Platonic  writers  tne  com- 
vlete  number;  that  one,  two,  three,  and 
mr  put  together  make  up  ^e  number  ten; 
and  diat  ten  is  alL  But  these  are  not  mys- 
teries for  ordinary  readers  to  be  let  into. 
A  man  must  have  spent  many  years  in  hard 
ttadj  before  he  can  arrive  at  the  know- 
le^  of  them. 

We  had  a  rabbmical  divine  m  England, 
i#ho  was  chaplain  to  the  Earl  of  Essex,  in 
Queen  Elicabeth's  dme,  that  had  an  admi- 
rd>le  head  for  secrets  of  this  nature.  Upon 
his  taking  the  doctor  of  divinity's  degree, 
he  preached  before  the  university  of  Cam- 
bridge, upon  the  first  verse  ot  the  first 
chapter  of  the  first  book  of  Chronicles,  *  in 
i^fch,*  says  he,  'you  have  the  three  fol- 
lowing words: 

««Adam,  Seth,  Enosh." 
He  divided  this  short  text  into  many  parts, 
and  by  discovering  several  mysteries  in 
each  word,  made  a  most  learned  and  elabo- 
rate disccurse.  The  name  of  this  prdfoond 
preacher  was  Dr.  Alabaster,  of  whom  the 
reader  may  find  a  more  particular  account 
hi  Dr.  Fufler's  book  of  English  Worthies. 
This  instance  will,  I  hq>e,  convince  my 
readers  that  there  may  be  a  great  deal  of 
fine  writing  in  the  capital  letters  which 
bring  up  the  rear  of  my  paper,  and  give 
them  some  satisfaction  m  that  particular. 
But  as  for  the  full  explication  of  these 
matters,  I  must  refer  them  to  time,  which 
discovers  all  things.  C 


Na222.]    Wedne9d(n/,J^ovem6er  14, 1711, 

On  alter  flratnrai  cmmtv,  et  htitn^  et  oiiffL 
Pnaftnt  Htnrilt  ptlnMtia  pinriiku»-< 

lirr.Lib.2.  Ep.ii.183. 
Wtaf,  9itwo  brotheia,  one  hii  pleatnre  Iotm, 
Tnmn  hit  iporti  to  HatNTi  (hifrmnt  frovw.— OMdL 

«Mh.  Spectator,— There  is  one  thing 
I  hawe  often  looked  for  in  your  papers,  ana 
have  as  often  wondered  to  find  myself  difr- 
appoiBted;  the  rather,  because  I  thuik  it  a 
tnbject  every  way  agreeable  to  your  design, 
and  by  being  left  unattempted  by  others, 
teems  reserved  as  a  proper  employment 
for  you;  I  meaDadisquisition,from  whence  it 
proceeds,  that  men  of  the  brightest  parts, 
yd  most  comprehensive  genius,  ccnnpietely 
foniished  with  talents  for  any  provmce  in 
human  afiairs;  such  as  by  their  wise  les- 
•oos  of  economy  to  others,  have  made  it 
evident  that  they  have  the  justest  notions 
of  life,  and  of  true  sense  m  the  conduct 
of  k;— from  what  unhappy  contradictious 
eanaeit  proceeds,  that  persons  thus  finished 
mrnatareafidbyart,  should  so  often  fail  in 
tne  management  of  that  which  they  so  weU 
ttidentand,  and  want  the  address  to  make 
mrif^t  application  of  thdr  own  rules.  This 
Is  certahOy  a  prodigious  inconustency  in 
Dehaviovr»  and  makes  wch  a  figure  ia 


morals,  as  a  monstrooa  birth  in  natunls; 
with  this  difference  only,  which  greatly 
aggravates  the  wonder,  that  it  happens 
much  nwre  frequently ;  and  what  a  blemish 
does  it  cast  upon  wit  and  learning  in  the 
general  account  of  the  world^  and  in  how 
disadvantageous  a  lirht  does  it  expose  them 
to  the  bu^  class  <K  mankind,  that  there 
should  be  so  many  instances  of  persons  who 
have  so  conducted  their  lives  in  spite  of 
these  transcendent  advantages,  as  neither 
to  be  happy  in  themselves  nor  useful  to 
their  frienas;  when  every  body  sees  it  was 
entirely  in  their  own  power  to  be  eminent 
in  both  these  characters?  For  my  part,  I 
think  there  is  no  reflection  more  astonish- 
ing, than  to  conuder  one  of  these  gpitle- 
men  spending  a  fair  fortune,  nmnmg  in 
every  body's  debt  Without  the  least  appre- 
hension of^  a  foture  reckomng;  and  at  last 
leaving  not  only  his  own  children,  bat  pos- 
sibly those  of  other  people,  by  his  meana^ 
in  starving  circumstances ;  while  a  fellow^ 
whom  one  would  scarce  suspect  to  have  a 
human  soul,  shall  perhaps  raise  a  vast 
estate  out  of  nothing,  and  be  the  founder 
of  a  family  capable  of  being  very  considera- 
ble in  their  country,  and  (knng  many  illus- 
trfbus  services  to  it.  That  this  observatioo 
is  just,  experience  has  put  beyond  all  dis- 
pute. But  though  the  hct  be  so  evident 
and  giaring,  yet  the  causes  of  it  are  still  in 
the  dark;  which  makes  me  perauade  my- 
self, that  it  would  be  no  unacceptable  piece 
of  entertainment  to  the  town,  to  inquire 
into  the  hidden  sources  of  so  unaccountable 
an  evil.  I  am,  sir,  your  most  humble  ser- 
vant.' 

What  this  correspondent  wonders  at,  has 
been  matter  of  admiration  ever  wice  there 
was  any  such  thin^  as  human  life.  Horace 
reflects  upon  this  mconfflstemy  very  agree- 
ably in  the  character  of  Tigellius  whom  he 
makes  a  mighty  pretender  to  economy,  and 
tells  you,  ycm  might  one  day  hear  him  speak 
the  most  philosophic  things  imagin^le  con- 
cerning being  Contented  with  a  little,  and 
his  contempt  of  every  thing  but  mere  ne- 
cessaries; and  in  half  a  week  after  spend  a 
thousand  pounds.  When  he  says  this  of 
him  with  relation  to  expense^  he  describes 
him  as  unequal  to  himself  in  every  other 
circumstance  of  life;  and,  indeed,  if  we  con* 
sider  lavish  men  carefully,  we  ^all  find  it 
always  proceeds  from  a  certain  incapacity 
of  possessing  themselves,  and  finding  en- 
ioyrnent  in  their  own  minds.  Mr.  Drydcn 
has  expressed  this  very  excellently  in  the 
character  of  Zimri: 

**  A  man  m>  Tariooa,  that  be  feeined  to  be 
Not  one,  but  all  maBldnfrs  epiloaM. 
CMffin  opimios,  alwaTi  io  tbe  wrsBf, 
Was  every  thing  by  etarte,  and  notlUBg  loBf  I 
Bat  in  tbe  course  of  one  rerolving  moon, 
Wai  Gtavmiet,  fiddler,  statesman ,  and  bvAmi. 
Then  an  fbr  women,  paintinf .  rbymiiic,  driakiaf. 
Besides  ten  thousand  flreaks,  that  died  hi  thinkiac : 
Btess*d  madman,  who  oouJd  every  hour  employ 
In  something  new  to  wiah,  or  to  eojoy  I 
In  s^vaader&v  wealth  was  his  necvliar  ait. 
Nothing  went  unrewarded  bat  deseru** 
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This  loose  state  of  the  soul  hurries  the 
extravagant  from  one  pursuit  to  another; 
and  the  reason  that  his  expenses  are  greater 
than  another's,  is,  that  his  wants  are  also 
more  numerous.  But  what  makes  so  manf 
go  on  in  this  way  to  their- Hves*  end,  is,  that 
Qiey  certaimly  do  not  know  how  contempti- 
ble they  are  m  the  eyes  of  the  rest  of  man- 
kind, or  rather,  that  indeed  theyare  not  so 
contemptible  as  they  deserre.  Tully  says, 
it  is  die  greatest  of  wickedness  to  lessen 
your  patemal  estate.  And  if  a  man  would 
thoroughly  conader  how  much  worse  than 
bani^roent  it  must  be  to  his  child,  to  ride 
by  the  estate  which  should  have  been  his, 
had  it  not  been  far  his  father's  injustice  to 
him,  he  would  be  smitten  with  reflection 
more  deeply  than  can  be  understood  by  any 
hut  one  who  is  a  father.  Sure  there  can 
be  notlidne  more  afflicting,  than  to  think  it 
had  been  nappier  for  his  son  to  have  been 
bom  of  any  oUier  man  living  than  himself. 

It  is  not  perhaps  much  thought  of,  but  it 
is  certainly  a  very  important  lesson,  to 
learn  how  to  enjoy  ordinary  life,  and  to  be 
able  to  relish  your  being  without  the  trans- 
port of  some  passion,  or  eratification  of 
aome  appedte.  For  want  of  this  capacity, 
the  world  is  filled  with  whetters,  tipplers, 
cutters,  sippers,  and  all  the  numerous  train 
of  those  who  for  want  of  thinking,  are  forced 
to  be  ever  exett:ising  their  feeling,  or  tasting. 
It  would  be  hard  on  this  occasion  to  men- 
tion the  harmless  smokers  of  tobacco,  and 
takers  of  snuff. 

The  slower  part  of  mankind,  whom  my 
correspondent  wonders  should  get  estates, 
are  the  more  immediately  formed  for  that 
porsoit  They  can  expect  distant  things 
without  impatience,  because  thev  are  not 
carried  out  of  their  way  dther  by  violent 
passion  or  keen  appetite  to  any  thmg.  To 
man  addicted  to  delights,  bunness  is  an  in- 
terruption; to  such  as  are  cold  to  deliehts, 
business  is  an  entertainment  For  which 
reason  it  was  stud  to  one  who  commended 
a  duU  man  for  his  application,  '  No  thanks 
to  him;  if  he  had  no  business  he  would  have 
nothing  to  da'  T. 


Na  223.]    Thunday^  J^tyvemher  15, 1711. 

6  foaTit  anima  ^  qnalem  te  dieam  bonam. 
AttUbac  fbiaae,  talea  emu  aint  raUqiM  1 

PAorfr.  LibTa.  Fab.  i.  5. 

OawMCRwl!  bow  good  moat  yoa  baf«  baen  bereto* 
%tm  whoi  joar  leauiM  are  ao  delidoua. 

When  I  reflect  upon  the  various  fate  of 
those  multitudes  ot  ancient  writers  who 
flourished  in  Qfreece  and  Italy,  I  consider 
time  as  an  immense  ocean,  in  which  many 
noble  authors  are  entirely  swallowed  up, 
many  very  much  diattered  and  damaged, 
some   qmte   disjointed   and  broken   mto 

S'eces,  while  some  have  wholly  escaped 
e  common  wreck;  but  the  number  of  the 
laift  Is  very  small. 


Appamt  nri  aastca  te  iinHa  vMta 

Virg.  JBn.  L  ver.  1S9L 
One  ben  and  there  floati  on  the  vait  abysa. 

Among  the  mutilated  poets  of  antiqmty 
there  is  none  whose  fragments  are  so  beau* 
tiful  as  those  of  Sappha  They  rive  us  a 
taste  of  her  way  of  writing,  which  is  per- 
fectiy  conformable  with  that  extraordinary 
character  we  find  of  her  in  the  remarks  d 
those  great  critics  who  were  conversant 
with  her  works  when  they  were  entire.. 
One  may  see  by  what  is  left  of  them,  that, 
she  followed  nature  in  all  her  thou^ts, 
¥dthout  descen^ng  to  those  littie  pomts^ 
conceits,  and  turns  of  wit  with  which  many 
of  our  modem  lyrics  are  so  miserably  in* 
fected.  Her  ig«u  seems  to  have  been  made 
up  of  love  and  poetry.  She  felt  the  passion 
in  all  its  wajrmth,  and  described  it  in  all  its 
^rmptoms.  She  is  called  by  ancient  au- 
thors the  tenth  muse;  and  by  Plutarch  is 
compared  to  Cacus  the  son  ot  Vulcan,  who 
breathed  out  nothing  but  flame.  I  do  not 
know  by  the  character  that  is  given  of  her 
works,  whether  it  is  not  for  the  benefit  of 
mankind  that  they  are  lost  They  were 
filled  with  such  bewitching  tenderness  and 
rapture,  that  it  might  have  been  dangerous 
to  have  given  them  a  reading. 

An  inconstant  lover  called  Phaon,  occa- 
sioned great  calamities  to  this  poetical  lady. 
She  feu  desperately  in  love  with  him,  and 
took  a  voyage  into  Sicily,  in  pursmt  of  him, 
he  having  withdrawn  himself  thither  on 
purpose  to  avoid  her.  It  was  in  that  island, 
and  on  this  occasion,  she  is  supposed  to 
have  made  the  Hymn  to  Venus,  with  a 
translation  of  which  I  shall  present  my 
reader.  Her  Hymn  was  inefiectual  for 
procuring  Utaf,  happiness  which  she  prayed 
for  in  it  Phaon  was*  still  obdurate,  and 
Sappho  so  transported, with  the  violence  of 
her  passion,  that  she  was  resolved  to  get 
rid  of  it  at  any  price. 

There  was  a  promontory  in  Acamania 
called  Leucate,  on  the  top  of  which  was  a 
little  temple  dedicated  to  Apollo.  In  this 
temple  it  was  usual  for  despairing  lovers 
to  make  their  vows  in  secret,  and  after- 
wards to  flint  themselves  from  the  top  of 
the  preciiHcemto  thfe  sea,  where  they  were 
sometimes  taken  up  alive.  This  place  was 
therefore  called  tne  Lover's  Leap;  and 
whether  or  no  the  fright  ^ey  had  been  in, 
OF  the  reacdution  that  could  push  them  ta 
so  dreadful  a  remedy,  or  the  bruises  which, 
they  irften  received  in  their  fall,  banished 
all  the  tender  sentimente  of  love,  and  gave 
their  spirits  another  turn;  those  who  had 
taken  tnis  leap  were  observed  never  to  re- 
lapse into  that  passion.  Sappho  tried  the 
cure,  but  perished  in,  the  experiment 

After  having  given  this  short  account  of 
Sapfdio,  so  fu*  as  it  regards  the  following 
Oicf  I  shall  subjoin  the  translation  of  it  as 
it  was  sent  me  by  a  friend,  whose  admira- 
ble Pastorals  and  Winter-pieces  have  been 
ah-cady  so  well  received.*  The  reader  will 
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find  in  it  thst  pttthetic  simplid^  which  is 
80  peculiar  to  him,  and  so  suitaole  to  the 
ode  he  has  here  translated.  This  ode  in 
&e  Greek  (besides  those  beauties  observed 
by  Madam  Dacier,)  has  several  harmo- 
nicas turns  in  the  words,  which  are  not  lost 
in  the  English.  I  must  farther  add,  that 
the  translation  has  preserved  every  image 
and  sentiment  of  Sappho,  notwithstancting 
it  has  all  the  ease  and  spirit  of  an  orig^naL 
'In  a  word,  if  the  ladies  have  a  mind  to 
know  the  manner  of  writing  practised  by 
the  so  much  celebrated  Sappho,  they  may 
here  see  it  in  its  ^[enuine  ana  natural  lieauty, 
without  any  foreign  or  affected  ornaments. 

A  HYUN  TO  VBNUa 
O  YeiHii,  beauty  of  the  fkias. 
To  wboni  a  thoosaad  teanplea  riae« 
Gaily  fUae  in  gontle  nniles,  \ 

Fall  oflove-perpleiing  wilea; 
O  foddeas!  mMn  my  lieart 


Toe  waating  eana  and  paina  of  lopa. 

Jttrtr  ibon  haaC  kindly  heard 
A  aonf  in  aoft  diitieaf  nreferrd, 
Prt^tiona  to  my  tuneful  vow, 

0  gentle  goddeeal  bear  me  now, 
Deecend,  thou  bright,  immortal  goeat. 
In  all  thy  radiant  cbarma  oonftaa'd. 

Thou  onee  didit  leave  almighty  Jove, 
And  all  the  golden  roofb  above; 
The  car  thy  wanton  tparrowa  drew, 
Hov^riug  in  air  they  lightly  flew; 
Aa  to  my  bower  they  wing*d  their  wmy, 

1  aaw  their  quivering  {nniona  play. 

Tlie  birda  diamiaa'd  (while  yon  remain) 
Bore  back  their  empty  car  again ; 
l^ien  you  with  looke  divinely  mild. 
In  ev*ry  heavenly  feature  emil'd. 
And  aak*d  what  new  oomplainta  I  made* 
And  why  I  eaird  you  to  my  aid  f 

What  frenzy  in  my  boaom  rag'd. 
And  by  what  cure  to  be  aaeuag'dT 
What  gentle  youth  I  would  auufo. 
Whom  in  my  artful  toila  aecure? 
Who  doea  tinr  tender  heart  aubdue, 
Ten  me,  my  Sappho,  tell  me,  who  7 

Though  now  he  ehuna  thy  longing  arma. 
He  aoon  ahall  court  thy  alighted  cbarma; 
Though  now  thy  olTringa  be  deipiae. 
He  aoon  to  thee  ahall  aacriflce; 
Though  now  he  freeae.  be  eoon  ahall  bum. 
And  be  thy  victim  in  hSa  turn. 

Oeleatial  viaitant,  onee  more 
Thy  needftil  presence  I  implore! 
In  pity  come  and  eaae  my  grief, 
Briiig  my  diatempr'd  aoul  relief. 
Favour  thy  auppliant*a  hidden  ftrea. 
And  give  m«  aU  my  heart  deairea. 

Madam  Dacier  observes,  there  is  some- 
thing very  pretty  in  that  circumstance  of 
this  ode,  wherem  Venus  is  described  as 
sending  away  her  chariot  upon  her  anival 
at  Sappho's  lodgings,  to  denote  that  it  was 
not  a  short  tran^ent  visit  i^hich  she  in- 
tended to  make  her.  This  ode  was  pre- 
served by  an  eminent  Greek  critic,  who 
inserted  it  entire  in  his  works,  as  a  pattern 
of  perfection  in  the  structure  of  it 

Longinus  has  quoted  anoUier  ode  of  this 
l^reat  poetess,  which  is  likewise  admirable 
m  its  kind,  and  has  been  translated  by  the 
same  hand  with  the  foregoing  one.  I  shall 
QbUge  my  reader  with  it  in  another  paper. 
In  Uie  meanwlulcf  I  cannot  bot  wonder 


that  these  twp  foiished  irteces  have  new 
been  attempted  before  by  any  of  our  own 
countrymen.  But  the  truth  of  it  is,  the 
compo^tions  of  the  ancients,  which  have 
not  m  them  any  of  those  unnatural  witti- 
dsms  that  are  the  delight  of  or^nary 
readers,  are  extremely  difficult  to  render 
into  another  tongue,  so  as  the  beatitics  of 
the  origin^  may  not  appear  weak  and  faded 
in  the  trantlation.  C. 
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^Fulgente  trahit  eooitrietoa  gloria  comi 

Non  nrinua  ignotoa  generoaie 

^^ /Kw.  Lib.  L  Bat.  vi. » 

Chained  to  her  ahining  ear,  Faane  drawa  along 
With  equal  whirl  the  great  and  vulgar  throng. 

If  we  look  abroad  upcm  the  great  multi- 
tude of  mankind,  and  endeavour  to  trace 
out  the  principles  of  action  in  every  in- 
dividual, it  will,  I  think,  seem  highly  pro- 
bable that  ambition  runs  through  the  whole 
species,  and  that  every  man  in  proportioQ 
to  the  vigour  of  his  complexion  is  more  or 
less  actuated  by  it  It  is  indeed  no  uncom- 
mon thing  to  meet  with  men,  who,  by  the 
natural  bent  of  their  inclinations,  and  with* 
out  the  discipline  cf  philosophy,  aspire  not 
to  the  heights  of  power  and  grandeur;  who 
never  set  thdr  hearts  upon  a  numerona 
train  of  clients  and  dependencies,  nor  other 
gay  appendages  of  greatness;  who  are  con- 
tented with  a  competency,  and  will  not 
molest  their  tranquillity  to  gsdn  an  abun- 
dance. But  it  is  not  therefcre  to  be  con- 
cluded that  such  a  man  is  not  ambitious;  his 
desires  may  have  cut  out  another  channel, 
and  determined  him  to  other  pursuits;  the 
motive  however  may  be  still  the  same;  and 
in  these  cases  likewise  the  man  may  be 
equally  pushed  on  with  the  desire  of  dis- 
tinction. 

Though  the  pure  consciousness  of  worthy 
actions,  abstracted  from  the  views  of  popi^- 
lar  applause,  be  to  a  generous  mind  an  am- 

Sle  reward,  yet  the  desire  of  distinction  was 
oubtiess  implanted  in  our  natures  as  an 
additional  incentive  to  exert  ourselves  in 
virtuous  excellence. 

This  passion,  indeed,  like  all  others  is 
frequently  perverted  to  evil  and  ignoUe 
purposes;  so  that  we  may  account  for  many 
of  the  excellences  and  follies  of  life  upon 
the  same  innate  principle,  to  wit,  the  d^ire 
of  being  remarkable;  tor  this,  as  it  has  been 
differently  cultivated  by  education,  study, 
and  converse,  will  bring  forth  suitable  a- 
fects  as  it  fsdls  hi  with  an  ingenuous  dispoK- 
tion,  or  a  corrupt  mind.  It  does  acoordm^y 
express  itself  m  acts  of  magnanimity  or 
selfish  cunning,  as  it  meets  with  a  good  or  a 
weak  understanding.  As  it  has  been  em- 
ployed in  embellishmg  the  mind,  or  adorn- 
ing the  out^de,  it  renders  the  man  eminently 
praiseworthy  or  ridiculous.  Ambition  thcre- 
rore  is  not  to  be  condfined  only  to  one  passkn 
or  pursuit;  for  as  the  same  humours  m  con- 
stitutions   otherwise  different,  affect  the 
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bodv  after  diffiet^ent  maimers*  so  the  same 
aspiring  principle  within  us  sometimes 
breaks  forth  upon  one  object,  sometimes 
upon  another. 

It  cannot  be  doubted,  but  that  there  is  as 
great  a  deare  of  glory  in  a  ring  of  wrettlers 
or  cudgel-players,  as  in  an^  other  more  re- 
fined competition  for  superiority.  No  man 
that  coola  avoid  it,  would  ever  suffer  his 
head  to  be  broken  but  out  of  a  principle  of 
honour.  This  is  the  secret  spring  that 
pushes  them  forward;  and  the  superiority  ^ 
which  they  gain  above  the  undistinguished^ 
many,  does  more  than  repair  those  wounds 
they  have  received  in  the  combat  It  is  Mr. 
Waller^  opinion,  that  Julius  Cssar,  had 
he  not  been  master  of  the  Roman  empire, 
would,  in  all  probability,  have  made  an  ex- 
cellent wrestler: 

*  Great  Jvliai  on  the  raoantainf  bred, 
A  flock  perlMiM  or  tierd  bad  led ; 
He  Uiat  the  world  MibdaM,  bad  been 
Bat  tbe  beit  wreafler  on  tbe  green.* 

That  he  subdued  the  world,  was  owing  to 
the  accidents  of  art  and  knowledge;  had  he 
not  met  with  those  advantages,  the  same 
sparks  of  emulation  would  have  kindled 
within  him,  and  prompted  him  to  distin- 
guish himself  in  some  enterprise  of  a  lower 
nature,  ^nce  therefore  no  man's  lot  is  so 
unalterably  fixed  in  this  life,  but  that  a 
thousand  accidents  may  either  forward  or 
disappdnt  his  advancement,  it  is,  methinks, 
a  pfeasant  and  inoffensive  speculation,  to 
CQodder  a  great  man  as  divested  of  all  the 
adventiUous  circumstances  of  fortune,  and 
to  bring  him  down  in  one's  imagination  to 
that  low  station  of  life,  the  nature  of  which 
bears  some  distant  resemblance  to  that  high 
one  he  is  at  present  possessed  oi  Thus 
one  may  view  him,  exercising  in  miniature 
those  talents  of  nature,  which  being  drawn 
cot  by  education  to  their  full  leng^,  enable 
him  for  the  discharge  c^  some  important 
emplojnnent.  On  the  other  hand,  one  may 
raise  uneducated  merit  to  such  a  pitch  of 
greatness  as  may  seem  equal  to  the  possible 
extent  of  his  improved  capacity. 

Thus  nature  ramishes  man  with  a  gene- 
ral appetite  of  glory,  education  determines 
.   it  to  this  or  that  particular  object.    The 
desh^  of  distinction  is  not,  I  think,  in  any 
instance  more  observable  than  in  the  variety 
of  Qutsides  and  new  appearances,  which  the 
modush  ^rt  of  the  world  are  obliged  to 
provide,  in  order  to  make  themselves  re- 
markable; for  any  thing  glaring  or  particu- 
lar, either  in  behaviour  or  apparel,  is  known 
to  have  tlus  good  effect,  that  it  catches  the 
eye,  and  will  not  suffer  you  to  pass  over  the 
person  so  adorned  without  due  notice  and 
fibaervation.   It  has  likewtse,  upon  this  ac^ 
count,  been  frequently  resented  as  a  very 
great  slight,  to  leave  any  gentleman  out  d 
a.  lampoon  or  satire,  who  has  as  much  right 
to  be  there  as  his  neighbour,  because  it  sup- 
posea  the  person  not  eminent  enough  to  be 
taken  notice  o£  To  this  passionate  fondness 
Ibrdiatinotioo  are  owing  varioiulrolicksome 


and  irregular  practices,  as  sallying  out  into 
nocturnal  expldts,  breaking  of  windows, 
singing  of  catches,  beating  the  watch,  get- 
ting drunk  twice  a  day,  Iplling  a  great 
number  of  horses;  with  many  other  enter- 
prises of  4he  like  fiery  nature:  for  certainly 
many  a  man  »  more  rakish  and  extravagant 
than  he  would  willingly  be,  were  there  not 
others  to  look  on  and  give  their  approbation. 

One  very  common,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  most  absurd  ambition  that  ever  showed 
itself  in  human  nature,  is  that  which  comes 
upon  a  man  with  experience  and  old  age, 
the  season  when  it  might  be  expected  he 
should  be  wisest;  and  therefore  it  cannot 
receive  any  of  those  lessening  circumstances 
which  do,  in  some  measure,  excuse  the  dis- 
orderly ferments  of  youthful  blood:  I  mean 
the  passion  for  getting  money,  exclusive  oi 
the  character  rf  the  provident  father,  the 
affectionate  husband,  or  the  generous  friend. 
It  may  be  remarked,  for  the  comfort  of 
honest  poverty,  that  this  desire  reigns  roost 
in  those  who  have  but  few  good  qualities  to 
recommend  them.  This  is  a  weed  that  will 
grow  in  a  barren  soil.  Humanity,  good- 
nature, and  the  advantages  of  a  lioeral 
education,  are  incompatible  with  avarice. 
It  is  strange  to  see  how  suddenljr  this  inject 
passion  JliiIs  all  the  noble  sentiments  and 
generous  ambitions  that  adorn  huRHui  na- 
ture; it  renders  the  man  who  is  overruo 
with  it  a  peevish  and  cruel  master,  a  severe, 
parent,  an  unsociable  husband,  a  distant 
and  mistrustfol  friend.  But  it  is  more  to  the 
present  purpose  to  consider  it  as  an  absurd 
passion  of  the  heart,  rather  than  as  a  vicious 
affection  of  the  mmd.  As  there  are  frequent 
instances  to  be  met  with  of  a  proud  humility^ 
so  this  passion,  contrair  to  most  othen, 
affects  applause,  by  avoiding  all  show  and 
appearance;  for  this  reason  it  will  not  some- 
times endure  even  the  common  decencies 
of  apparel.  •  A  covetous  man  will  call  him- 
self poor,  that  you  may  soothe  his  vanity  by 
contradicting  him.  *  Love  and  the  desire  oJp 
glory,  as  they  are  the  most  natural,  so  they 
are  capable  d  being  refined  into  the  most 
delicate  and  rational  passions.  It  is  true, 
the  wise  man  who  strikes  out  <rf  the  secret 
paths  of  a  private  life,  for  honour  and  dig- 
nity, allured  by  the  s^endour  of  a  courtt 
ana  the  unfdt  weight  of  ]>ublic  employ- 
ment, whether  he  succeeds  in  his  attempts 
or  no,  usually  comes  near  raough  to  this 
painted  greatness  to  discern  the  daubine; 
ne  is  then  desirous  of  extricating  himself 
out  of  the  hurry  of  life,  that  he  may  pass 
away  the  rem«rMier  of  his  days  in  tranquil- 
Hty  and  retirement 

It  may  be  thought  then  but  common  pru- 
dence in  a  man  not  to  chan^  a  better  state 
for  a  worse,  nor  ever  to  quit  that  which  he 
knows  he  shall  take  up  again  with  pleasure; 
and  yet  if  human  life  be  not  a  little  moved 
with  the  gentie  gales  of  hopes  and  fears* 
there  may  be  some  danger  ot  its  stagnathi|g 
in  an  unmuily  indolence  and  security.  It  is 
a  known  story  of  Domitian,  that  after  he 
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h&d  possessed  himself  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, his  desires  turned  upon  catching  flies. 
Active  and  masculine  spirits  in  the  Ti^cxir 
of  youth  ndther  can  nor  ought  to  remam  at 
rest  If  they  debar  themselves  fitim^ming 
«t  a  noble  object,  their  desires  will  move 
downwards,  and  they  will  feel  themsdves 
actuated  by  some  low  and  abject  pasnon. 
Thus,  if  you  cut  off  the  top  branches  of  a 
tree,  and  will  not  suffer  it  to  grow  any 
lugger,  it  will  not  therefore  cease  to  grow, 
but  will  quickly  shoot  out  at  the  bottom. 
The  man  indeed  who  goes  into  the  worid 
only  with  the  narrow  views  of  self-mterest, 
who  catches  at  the  applause  of  an  idle  mul- 
titude, as  he  can  find  no  solid  contentment 
at  the  end  of  his  jowmey,  so  he  deserves  to 
meet  with  disappcHntments  in  his  way:  but 
he  who  is  actuated  by  a  nobler  principle; 
whose  mind  is  so  far  enlarged  as  to  take  in 
the  prospect  of  his  counties  good;  who  is 
enamoured  with  that  praise  which  is  one 
of  the  ^dr  attendants  o{  virtue,  and  values 
not  those  acclamations  wluch  are  not  se- 
conded bv  the  impartial  tesdmony  of  his 
own  muKl;  who  rejnnes  not  at  the  low  sta- 
tion which  Providence  has  at  present  allot- 
ted him,  but  yet  would  wilUngly  advance 
himself  by  justifiable  means  to  a  more  risk^ 
and  advantageous  ground;  such  a  man  is 
warmed  with  a  generous  enndation;  it  is  a 
virtuous  movement  in  him  to  wish  and  to 
andeavour  that  his  power  of  doing  good  may 
be  equal  to  his  will. 

The  man  who  is  fitted  out  by  nature,  and 
sent  into  the  world  with  great  abilities,  is 
capable  of  dmng  great  good  or  mischief  in 
it  It  ought  therefore  to  be  the  care  of 
education  to  infuse  into  the  untiunted  youth 
early  notices  of  justice  and  honour,  that  so 
the  posable  advantages  of  good  parts  may 
not  take  an  evil  turn,  nor  be  perverted  to 
base  and  unworthy  purposes.  It  is  the 
business  of  religion  and  philosophy  not  so 
much  to  extinguish  our  passidns  as  to 
regulate  and  direct  them  to  valuable  well- 
chosen  objects.  When  these  have  pointed 
out  to  us  which  course  we  may  lawfully 
steer,  it  is  no  harm  to  set  out  all  our  sail; 
jf  the  storms  and  tempests  of  adver^ty 
should  rise  upon  us,  and  not  suffer  us  to 
make  the  haven  where  we  wodld  be,  it 
will  however  prove  no  small  consolation  to 
vs  in  these  circumstances,  that  we  have 
neither  mistaken  our  course,  nor  fallen  into 
calamities  of  our  own  procuring. 

Religion  therefore  (were  we  to  consider 
it  no  tartfaer  than  as  it  interposes  in  the 
affiurs  of  this  life)  is  highly  valuable,  and 
worthy  of  great  veneration;  as  it  settles  the 
various  preten^ons,  and  otherwise  interfer- 
ing interests  of  mortal  men,  and  thereby 
consults  the  harmony  and  order  of  the  great 
community;  as  it  gives  a  man  room  to  play 
his  part,  and  exert  his  abililies;  as  it  ani- 
mades  to  actions  truly  laudable  in  them- 
selves, in  their  effects  beneficial  to  society; 
ai  it  inspires  rational  ambitkd,  correct  love, 
and  elegant  deare.  Zi 
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Pradeaee  rapiilies  ttae  want  of  eveiy  good. 

I  HAVK  often  thought  if  the  minds  of  men 
were  laid  open,  we  diould  see  but  IhUe 
d^erence  between  that  of  the  wise  man 
and  that  of  the  fod.  There  are  infinite 
reveries,  numberless  extravagances,  and  a 
perpetual  train  of  vanities  which  pass 
through  both.  The  great  difference  is»  that 
the  first  knows  how  to  pick  and  cull  his 
thoughts  for  conversation,  by  suppressing 
some  and  communicating  others;  whereas 
the  other  lets  them  all  indifferently  fly  out 
in  words.  This  sort  of  discretion,  how- 
ever, has  no  place  in  private  conversation 
between  intimate  friends.  On  such  occa- 
sions the  wisest  men  veiy  often  talk  like 
the  weakest:  for  indeed  the  Ulking  with  a 
friend  is  nothing  else  but  thinking  aloud. 

Tully  has  therefore  very  justly  exposed 
a  precept  delivered  by  some  ancient  wri- 
ters, that  a  man  should  live  with  his  enemy 
in  such  a  manner,  as  might  leave  him  room 
to  become  his  fiiend;  and  with  his  friend  in 
such  a  manner,  that  if  he  became  his  ene- 
my, it  should  not  be  hi  his  power  to  hurt 
him.  The  first  part  of  this  rule,  which 
reeards  our  behaviour'  towards  an  enemy^ 
is  mdeed  very  reasonable,  as  well  as  very 
prudential;  but  the  latter  part  of  it,  which 
regards  our  behaviour  towards  a  friend, 
savours  more  of  cunning  than  of  discretkm, 
and  would  cut  a  man  off  from  the  gnMitest 
pleasures  of  life,  which  are  the  freedoms  otf 
conversation  with  a  bosom  friend.  Bemdes 
that,  when  a  friend  is  turned  into  an  enemy, 
and,  as  the  son  of  ^rach  calls  him,  'a 
bewrayer  of  secrets, '•  the  world  is  just 
enough  to  accuse  the  perfidiousness  of  the 
friend  rather  than  the  indiscretion  of  the 
person  who  confided  in  him. 

Discretion  does  not  only  show  itself  in 
words,  but  in  all  the  circumstances  of  ac- 
tion, and  is  like  an  under-agent  of  Provi- 
dence, to  guide  and  direct  us  in  the  ordinary 
concerns  m  life. 

There  are  many  more  shining  qualities 
in  the  mind  of  man,  but  there  is  none  so 
useful  as  discretion;  it  is  this  indeed  which 
gives  a  value  to  aU  the  rest,  which  sete 
them  at  work  in  their  proper  times  and 
places,  and  turns  them  to  the  advantage  o£ 
the  person  who  is  possessed  of  them.  With- 
out it,  learning  is  pedantry,  and  wit  impcr- 
tmence;  virtue  itself  looks  like  weakness; 
the  best  parts  only  qualify  a  man  to  be 
more  sprightly  in  errws,  and  active  to  his 
own  pretudoce. 

Nor  does  discretion  only  make  a  man  the 
master  of  his  own  parts,  butof  other  men*** 
The  discreet  man  finds  out  the  talents  of 
those  he  converses  with,  and  knows  how  to 
apply  them  to  proper  uses.  Accordingly, 
if  we  look  into  particular  commumties  and 
divinons  of  men,  we  may  observe,  that  It  is 
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the  discreet  Huin»  not  tbe  wktr,  nor  the 
leamed,  nor  the  brave,  who  guides  the  con- 
veraatioQy  and  gives  measures  to  the  so* 
detfn  A  man  with  great  talents»  but  void 
of  discretion^  is  like  rolyi^emus  in  the  fa- 
ble, strong  and  blind,  enaued  with  an  irre- 
astible  force,  which  for  want  of  ^ght  is  of 
no  use  to  him. 

Though  a  man  has  all  other  perfections, 
and  wants  discretion,  he  will  be  of  no  great 
conse<}uence  in  the  woiid;  but  if  he  has 
this  smgle  talent  in  perfection,  and  but  a 
common  share  of  others,  he  may  do  what 
he  pleases  in  his  particular  staticm  of  life. 

At  the  same  time  that  I  think  discreUon 
the  roost  useful  talent  a  man  can  be  master 
of^  I  look  upon  cunning  to  be  the  accom- 
^ishment  oflittle,  mean,  ungenerous  minds, 
Discretion  points  out  the  noblest  enQs  to  us, 
and  pursues  the  most  proper  and  laudable 
methods  of  att^ing  them.  Cunning  has 
only  private  selfish  aims,  and  stic&s  at 
nothing  which  may  make  them  succeed. 
Discretion  has  large  and  extended  views, 
and  like  a  well-fonned  eye,  .commands  a 
trhole  horizon.  Cunning  is  a  kind  of  short- 
sightedness, that  discovers  the  minutest 
objects  which  are  near  at  hand,  but  is  not 
able  to  discern  thin^  at  a  distance.  Dis- 
cretion, the  more  it  is  discovered,  gives  a 
greater  anthoritjr  to  the  person  who  pos- 
sesses it  Cunmng,  when  it  is  once  de- 
tected^  loses  its  force,  and  makes  a  man  in- 
capable oC  bringing  about  even  those  events 
which  he  might  have  done,  had  he  passed 
only  for  a  plain  man.  Discretion  is  the 
perfection  ca  reason,  and  a  guide  to  us  in 
all  the  duties  of  life:  cunning  is  a  kind 
of  insdnct,  that  only  looks  out  after  our 
immediate  interest  and  welfare.  Discre- 
tion is  only  found  in  men  of  strong  sense 
smd  good  understandings:  cunning  is  often 
to  be  met  with  in  brutes  themselves,  and 
in  persons  who  are  but  the  fewest  removes 
from  them.  In  short,  cunning  is  only  the 
mimic  of  discretion,  and  may  pass  upon 
weak  men,  in  the  same  roannner  as  viva- 
city is  often  mistaken  for  wit,  and  gravity 
for  wisdom. 

The  cast  of  mind  which  is  natural  to  a 
discreet  man,  makes  him  look  forward  into 
futurity,  and  consider  what  will  be  his  con- 
dition millions  of  ages  hence,  as  well  as 
what  it  is  at  present  He  knows  that  the 
misery  ot  happiness  which  are  reserved 
for  him  in  another  world,  lose  nothing  of 
their  reality  by  being  Placed  at  so  great  a 
distance  from  him.  The  objects  do  not 
appear  little  to  him  because  they  are  re- 
mote. He  conaders  that  those  pleasures 
and  ^ins  which  lie  hid  in  eternity,  ap- 
proach nearer  to  him  every  moment,  and 
will  be  present  with  him  in  their  full 
weight  and  measure,  as  much  as  those 
pains  and  pleasures  which  he  feds  at  this 
very  instant  For  this  reason  he  is  careful 
to  secure  to  himself  that  which  is  the 
prop^  happiness  of  his  nature,  and  the 
ultimate  design  of  his  being.  He  carries 
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his  thoughts  tq  tl^  end  of  every  actloo,  and 
considers  the  most  distant  as  well  as  th» 
most  immediate  effects  of  it  He  super-* 
sedes  ever)r  little  prospect  c^  gain  and  ad- 
vantage which  offers  itself  here,  if  he  doe« 
not  find  it  conastent  with  his  views  of  aa 
hereafter.  In  a  word,  his  hopes  are  full 
of  immortality,  his  schemes  are  large  and 
glorious,  and  his  conduct  suitable  to  one 
who  knows  his  true  interest,  and  how  to 
pursue  it  by  proper  methods. 

I  have  in  this  essay  upon  discretion,  con* 
»dered  it  both  as  an  accomplishment  and 
as  a  virtue,  and  have  theretore  described 
it  in  its  full  extent;  not  only  as  it  is  conver* 
sant  i^out  worldly  alTairs,  ootas  it  regarda 
our  whole  existence;  not  only  as  it  is  the 
guide  of  a  mortal  creature,  but  as  it  is  ii^ 
general  the  director  of  a  reasonable  being, 
It  is  in  this  light  that  discretion  is  repre- 
sented by  the  wise  man,  who  sc»aetimet 
mentions  it  under  the  name  of  discretion^ 
and  sometimes  under  that  of  wisdom.  It 
is  indeed  (as  described  in  the  latter  part  of 
this  paper)  the  greatest  wisdom,  but  at  the 
same  time  in  the  power  of  every  one  to 
attain.  Its  advantages  are  infinite,  but  its 
acquisition  easy;  or  to  speak  of  her  in  the 
words  of  the  apocryphal  writer,  whom  I 
Quoted  in  ray  last  Saturday's  paper,*  *  Wis- 
dom is  glonous,  and  never  fadeth  away,  yet 
she  is  eauly  seen  of  them  that  love  her, 
and  found  of  such  as  seek  her.  Shepre- 
venteth  them  that  desire  hcj,  in  roajLin^ 
herself  first  known  unto  them.  He  that 
seeketh  her  early,  shall  have  no  great  tra- 
vel: for  he  shall  find  her  sitting  at  his 
doors.  To  thmk  therefore  upon  her  is  the 
perfection  of  wisdom,  and  whoso  watcheth 
for  her  shall  qiuckly  be  without  care.  iPor 
she  goeth  about  seeking  such  as  are  worthy 
of  her^  showeth  herself  favourably  unto 
them  m  the  ways,  and  meeteth  them  la 
every  thought'  C. 
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.- Hutom  est  pictora  poema. 

A  picture  ig  a  poem  without  i^ords. 

1 1  HAVE  very  often  lamented  and  fainted 
my  sorrow  in  several  speculatians,  that  the 
art  of  painting  is  made  so  little  use  of  to  the 
improvement  of  our  mumers.  When  we 
consider  that  it  places  the  action  of  the 
person  represented  in  the  most  agreeable 
aspect  imaginable,  that  it  does  not  only  ex- 
press the  passion  or  concern  as  it  sits  upon 
him  who  is  drawn,  but  has  under  those  pmk 
tures  the  height  of  the  painter's  imagt^ 
naticm^  what  strong  images  of  virtue  and 
humanity  might  we  not  expect  woqld  be 


•  Wltdom  ofBoloiiKm.  ebapk  vi.  ver.  12—10. 

t  This  paper  was  written  for  the  purpose  of  prooMtias- 
a  sabecription  to  Nicholas  Dorifoy's  set  of  the  Cartoons, 
which  he  bad  got  the  queen's  permission  to  engravt. 
The  king  was  so  laueh  pleassd  with  the  aMUtics  of  tte- 
artist,  that  bi  ooaferred  the  honour  of  knighthood  o». 
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instilled  into  the  mind  from  the  labours  of 
the  pendl?  This  is  a  poetry  which  would 
be  understood  with  much  less  capacity, 
and  less  expense  of  time,  than  what  is 
taught  by  writings;  but  the  use  of  it  is  gene- 
ndly  perverted,  tmd  that  admirable  skill 

ritituted  to  the  basest  and  most  unwor- 
ends.  Who  is  the  better  man  for  be- 
hmdine  the  most  beautiful  Venus,  the  best 
wrooeht  Bacchanal,  the  images  of  sleeping 
Cupids,  languishing  nymphs,  or  any  or  the 
representations  of  gods,  goddesses,  demi- 

gds,  satyrs,  Polyphemes,  sphynxes,  or 
wns?  But  if  the  virtues  and  vices,  which 
are  sometimes  pretended  to  be  represented 
under  such  draughts,  were  given  us  by  the 
painter  in  the  characters  of  real  life,  and 
the  persons  of  men  and  women  whose 
acticms  have  rendered  them  laudable  or 
infamous,  we  should  not  see  a  good  history- 
iriece  without  receiving  an  instructive  lec- 
ture. There  needs  no  other  proof  of  this 
truth,  than  the  testimony  of  every  reakm- 
able  creature  who  has  seen  the  cartoons  in 
her  majesty's  gallery  at  Hampton-court 
These  are  representations  of  no  less  actions 
than  those  oi  our  Blessed  Saviour  and  his 
apostles.  As  I  now  at  and  recollect  the 
Warm  images  which  the  admirable  Raphael 
has  raised,  it  is  imposable  even  from  the 
feint  traces  in  one's  memory  of  what  one  has 
not  seen  th^  two  years,  to  be  unmoved  at 
Ihe  horror  and  reverence  which  appear  in 
the  whole  assembly  when  the  mercenanf 
man  fell  down  dead;  at  the  amazement  of 
the  man  bom  blind,  when  he  first  receives 
flight;  or  at  the  graceless  indignation  of  the 
sorcerer,  when  he  is  struck  blind.  The 
lame  when  they  first  find  strength  in  their 
fleet,  stand  doiu>tfiil  of  their  new  vigour. 
The  heavenly  apostles  appear  acting  tiiese 
great  thines  with  a  deep  sense  of  the  in- 
firmities wnich  they  relieve,  but  no  value 
of  themselves  who  administer  to  their 
weakness.  They  know  themselves  to  be 
but  instruments;  and  the  generous  distress 
they  are  painted  in  when  divine  honours 
are  offerea  to  them,  is  a  representation  in 
the  most  exquisite  degree  of  the  beauty  of 
holiness.  When  St  Paul  is  preaching  to^ 
the  Athenians,  with  what  wonderful  art 
are  almost  all  tiic  different  tempers  of  man- 
kind represented  in  that  eleeant  audience? 
You  see  one  credulous  oi  aJU  that  is  said; 
another  wrapt  up  in  deep  suspense;  another 
B&ying>  tEere  is  apme  reason  in  what  he 
says;  another  angry  that  the  apostle  de- 
stroys a  favourite  o|nnion  which  he  is 
unwilling  to  give  up;  another  wholly  con- 
vinced, and  holding  out  his  hands  in  rapture; 
while  the  generality  attend,  and  wait  for 
the  opinion  of  those  who  are  of  leading 
characters  in  the  assembly.  I  will  not  pre- 
tend so  much  as  to  mention  that  chart  on 
which  is  dr&wn  the  appearance  of  our 
blessed  Lord  after  Ids  resurrection.  Pre- 
sent authority,  late  sufferings,  humility  and 
majesty,  despotic  command,  and  mvine 
love,  are  at  once  seated  in  his  celestial 


aspect  The  figures  of  the  eleven  apoi^es 
are  all  in  the  same  pasrion  of  admiration, 
but  discover  it  differentiy  according  to  their 
character.  Peter  receives  his  master'i 
orders  on  his  knees,  with  an  admiration 
mixed  with  a  more  particular  attention; 
the  two  next  with  a  more  open  ecstasv, 
though  still  constrained  by  an  awe  of  the 
divine  presence.  The  beloved  disciple, 
whom  r  take  to  be  the  right  of  the  two  first 
figures,  has  in  his  countenance  wonder 
drowned  in  love;  and  the  last  personage^ 
whose  back  is  towards  the  spectators, 
and  his  side  towards  the  presence,  one 
would  fancy  to  be  St  Thomas  as  abated 
by  the  conscience  of  his  former  diffidence; 
which  perplexed  concern  it  is  possible 
Raphael  thought  too  hard  a  task  to  draw, 
but  by  this  acluiowledgment  of  the  diffi- 
cuhv  to  describe  it 

The  whole  work  is  an  exercise  of  the 
highest  piety  in  the  painter;  and  all  the 
touches  of  a  religious  mind  are  expressed 
in  a  manner  much  more  forcible  than  can 
possibly  be  performed  by  the  most  moving 
eloquence.  These  invaluable  pieces  arc 
very  justiy  in  the  hands  of  the  rreatest  and 
most  pious  sovereign  in  the  world,  and  can- 
not be  the  frequent  object  of  every  one  at 
their  own  leisure:  but  as  an  engraver  is  to 
the  painter  wh^  a  printer  is  to  the  author, 
it  is  worthy  her  majesty's  name  that  she 
has  encouraged  that  noble  artist  Monaeur 
Dorigny,  to  publish  these  works  of  Raphael. 
We  have  or  this  gentleman  a  piece  of  the 
Transfiguration,  which,  I  think,  is  held  a 
work  second  to  none  in  the  world. 

Methinks  it  would  be  ridiculous  in  our 
people  of  condition,  after  their  large  boun- 
ties to  foreigners  of  no  name  or  merit, 
should  they  overlook  this  occasion  of  hav- 
ing for  a  trifling  subscription,  a  work  which 
it  is  impossible  for  a  man  of  sense  to  be- 
hold, without  being  warmed  with  the  noblest 
sentiments  that  can  be  ins|>ired  by  love, 
admiration,  compassion,  contempt  of  this 
world,  and  expectation  of  a  better. 

It  is  certainly  the  greatest  honour  we  can 
do  our  country,  to  distinguish  strangers  of 
merit  who  apply  to  us  with  modesty  and 
diffidence  whicn  generally  accompanies  me- 
rit No  opportunity  of  this  kind  ought  to 
be  neglected;  and  a  modest  behaviour  shtwld 
alarm  us  to  examine  whether  we  do  not  lose 
something  excellent  under  that  disadvantage 
in  the  possessor  of  that  quality.  My  slall 
in  paintings,  where  one  is  not  directed  by 
the  passion  of  the  pictures,  is  so  inconsider- 
able, that  I  am  in  very  great  perplexity 
when  I  offer  to  speak  of  any  peirormanccs 
of  painters  of  landscapes,  buildings,  or  sin- 
gle figures.  This  makes  me  at  a  loss  how 
to  mention  the  pieces  which  Mr.  Boul  ex- 
poses to  sale  by  auction  on  Wednesday  next 
m  Chandos  Street:  but  ha\ing  heard  him 
commended  by  those  who  have  bought  of 
him  heretofore,  for  great  integrity  m  his 
dealing,  and  overhearahim  himself  f  though 
k  laudable  painter)  say,  nothing  of  his  own 
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was  fit  to  come  into  the  room  with  those  he 
had  to  sell,  I  feared  I  should  lose  an  occa- 
tton  of  serving  a  man  of  worth,  in  omitting 
to  spenk  of  his  auction.  T. 


Ka  227.]     Tuesday,  Nbvtmbcr  20.  1711. 

'KisM  ^f  vfttfavw,  T«  y'l  /<«v  Ta«v  alv  rirvxrat. 

7!l«MT.Iilyl.iu.9. 

Wratdi  that  T  am  I  ah,  whither  ihan  I  go  7 
'Win  yoa  aot  hear  me,  aor  regard  my  woe  7 
ru  atrii^  and  throw  me  ttom  yon  rock  so  high. 
Where  Olpii  sits  to  watch  the  scaly  fVj. 
"Should  1  be  drown'd,  or  "scape  with  lire  away, 
If  air*d  of  kwe,  yov,  tyrant,  would  be  gay.— P. 

In  my  last  Thursday's  paper,  I  made 
mention  of  n  place  called  the  Lover's 
Xieap,  which  I  nnd  has  raised  a  great  cu- 
riosity among  several  of  my  correspondents. 
I  there  told  them  that  this  leap  was  used  to 
be  taken  from  a  promontory  of  Leucas. 
This  Leucas  was  formerlv  a  part  of  -^car- 
nania,  bein^  joined  to  it  oy  a  narrow  neck 
(tf  land,  which  the  sea  has  by  length  of  time 
overflowed  and  washed  away;  so  that  at 
present  Leucas  is  divided  from  the  conti- 
nent, and  is  a  little  island  in  the  Ionian  sea. 
The  promontory  of  this  island,  from  whence 
the  lover  took  his  leap,  was  formerly  call- 
ed Leucate.  If  the  reader  has  a  mind  to 
know  both  the  island  and  the  promontory 
by  their  modem  titles,  he  will  find  in  his 
map  the  ancient  island  of  Leucas  under  the 
name  of  St  Matiro,  and  the  ancient  pro- 
montory of  Leucate  under  the  name  of 
the  Cape  of  St  Mauro. 

Snice  I  am  engaged  thus  far  in  antiqui^, 
I  must  observe  that  Theocritus  in  the 
motto  prefixed  to  my  paper,  describes  one 
of  his  aespsuring  shepherds  addressing  him- 
self to  his  mistress  alter  the  following  man- 
ner: 'Alas!  what  will  become  oi  me? 
Wretch  that  I  ami  Will  you  not  hear  me? 
rn  throw  off  my  clothes  and  take  a  leap 
into  that  part  of  the  sea  which  is  so  much 
Irequentea  by  Olpis  the  fisherman.  And 
though  I  should  escape  with  my  life,  I 
know  jou  will  be  pleased  with  it'  I  shall 
leave  it  wi^  the  critics  to  determine  whe- 
ther the  place,  which  this  shepherd  so 
particularly  pcnnts  out,  was  not  the  above- 
mentioned  Leucate,  or  at  least  some  other 
lover's  leap,  which  was  supposed  to  have 
had  the  same  effect  I  cannot  believe,  as 
all  the  interpreters  do,  that  the  shepherd 
means  nothing  farther  here  than  that  he 
would  drown  nimself,  since  he  represents 
the  issue  of  his  leap  as  doubtful,  by  adding, 
that  if  he  should  escape  with  his  life,  he 
Icnows  his  mistress  would  be  pleased  with 
it:  which  is,  according  to  our  interpreta- 
tion, that  she  would  rejoice  any  way  to  get 
rid  of  a  lover  who  was  so  troublesome  to  her. 

After  this  short  preface,  I  shall  present 
my  reader  with  some  letters  which  I  have 
received  upon  this  stobjcct  The  first  is  sent 
me  by  a  pny^iaii. 


*Mr.  SpKCTATOH,-^The  lover's  leap, 
which  you  mention  in  your  223d  paper» 
was  generally,  I  believe,,  a  very  effectual 
cure  tor  love,  and  not  only  for  love,  but 
for  all  other  evils.  In  short,  sir,  I  am  afraid 
it  was  such  a  leap  as  that  which  Hero  took 
to  g^  rid  of  her  passion  for  Leander.  A 
man  is  in  no  danger  of  breaking  his  heart, 
who  breaks  his  neck  to  prevent  it  I  know 
very  well  the  wonders  which  andent  aur 
thors  relate  concermng  this  leap;  and  in 
partictdar,  that  very  many  persons  who 
tried  it,  escaped  not  only  with  their  lives, 
but  their  limDs.  If  by  tnis  means  they  eot 
rid  of  their  love,  though.it  may  iii  part  be 
ascribed  to  the  reasons  y6a,  give  for  it;  why 
may  we  not  suppose  that  the  cold  batl^ 
into  which  they  plun^  themsdvos,  had 
also  some  share  in  their  cure?  A  leap  into 
the  sea,  or  into  any  creek  of  salt  waters,  very 
often  gives  a  new  motion  to  the  spirits,  ana 
a  new  turn  to  the  blood:  for  which  reason 
we  prescribe  it  in  distempers  which  no 
other  medicine  will  reach.  I  could  prop 
duce  a  quotation  out  of  a  very  venerable 
author,  in  which  the  frenzy  produced  by 
love  is  compared  to  that  whicn  is  produced 
by  the  biting  of  a  mad  dog.  But  as  this 
comparison  is  a  little  too  coarse  for  your 
paper,  and  might  look  as  if  it  were  cited  to 
ridicule  the  author  who  has  made  use  of  it; 
I  shall  only  hint  at  it,  and  deare  you  to  con- 
sider whether,  if  the  frenzy  produced  by 
these  two  different  causes  be  of  the  same 
nature,  it  may  not  veiy  property  be  cured 
by  the  same  means.  I  am,  sir,  your  most 
humble  servant,  and  well-wisher. 

•iESCULAtlUS.' 

*MRp  Spectator,— I  am  a  young  vo- 
man  crossed  m  love.  My  story  is  very  lour 
and  melancholy.  To  give  you  the  heads  of 
it,  a  young  gentleman,  after  having  made 
his  applications  to  me  for  three  years  to- 
gether, and  filled  my  head  with  a  thousand 
dreams  of  happiness,  some  few  days  ance 
married  another.  Pray  tell  me  in  what  part 
of  the  worid  your  promontory  lies,  which 
you  call  the  Lover's  Leap,  and  whether 
one  may  go  to  it  by  land?  But,  alas!  I  am 
afraid  it  has  lost  its  virtue,  and  that  a  wo- 
man of  our  times  would  find  no  more  relief 
in  taking  such  a  leap,  than  in  singing  a 
hymn  to  Venus.  So  that  I  must  cry  out  with 
Dido,  in  Dryden's  Virgil: 

Abl  «nMl  bBav*n,  ttet  made  no  eiiie  Ibr  loval 

*  Youv  disconsolate  servant, 

« ATHENAIS.' 

*  Mister  Spictatur, — ^My  heart  is  so 
full  of  lofes  and  passions  for  Mrs.  Gwini- 
frid,  and  she  is  so  pettish  and  overrun  with 
cholers  against  me,  that  if  I  had  the  good 
happiness  to  have  my  dwelling  ('^hicn  is 
placed  by  mv  crete-cranfather  upon  the 
pottom  m  an  hill)  no  farther  (^stance  bat 
twenty  mile  from  the  Lofer's  Leap,  I  wodd 
indeed  endeafoar  to  preak  my  neck  upon 
it  on  purpose.    Kow,  food  Bir.  Spictstnr 
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«f  Crete  Pritain,  yraa  must  know  it,  there 
k  in  Caemarvonsmre  a  verv  pig  mountain, 
die  clory  <rf  all  Wales,  which  is  named  Pen- 
Aiainmaure,  and  you  must  also  know,  it  is 
no  Crete  journey  on  foot  from  me;  but  the 
<oad  is  stxmy  and  bad  for  shooes.  Now, 
lliere  is  upon  the  forehead  of  this  mountain 
a  very  high  rock,  {like  a  parish  steeple) 
that  comcui  a  huge  deal  over  the  sea;  so 
whea  I  am  in  my  melancholies,  and  I  do 
throw  myself  from  It,  I  do  tesire  ray  fery 
good  friend  to  tdl  me  hi  his  Spictatnr,  if  I 
■hall  be  cure  of  my  griefous  lojes;  for  there 
is  the  sea  clear  as  dass,  and  as  creen  as  tibe 
leek.  Then  likewise  if  I  be  drown  and 
preak  my  neck,  if  Mrs.  Gwinifrid  will  not 
iofc  me  afterwards.    Pray  be  speedy  in 

ror  answers,  for  I  am  in  Crete  haste,  and 
is  my  tesires  to  do  my  business  without 
loss  of  time.  I  remain  vnth  cordial  affec- 
tions, your  ever  lofing  friend, 

*DAVYTH  AP  SHENKYN. 
•  P.  S.  My  law-suits  have  prought  me  to 
London,  put  I  have  lost  my  causes;  and  so 
have  maae  my  resolutions  to  go  down  and 
leap  before  the  frosts  begin;  for  I  am  apt  to 
take  colds.' 

Ridicule,  perhaps,  b  a  better  expedient 
against  love  than  sober  advice,  and  I  am  of 
<»pfaiion,  that  Hudibras  and  Don  Quixote 
may  be  as  effectual  to  cure  the  extrava- 
gances of  this  passion,  as  any  of  the  old  phi- 
foiophers.  I  shall  therefore  publish  very 
^^eedily  the  translation  of  a  little  Greek 
■lanuscript,  which  is  sent  me  by  a  learned 
friend.  It  appears  to  have  been  a  piece  of 
thoae  records  which  were  kept  in  the  tem- 
ple of  ApoUo,  that  stood  upon  the  promon- 
tory of  Leucate.  Thereaderwinfiaditto 
be  a  summary  account  of  several  persons 
who  tried  the  lover's  leap,  and  of  the  suc- 
cess they  found  m  it.  As  there  seem  to  be 
In  it  some  anachronisms,  and  deviations 
from  the  ancient  orthogn^hy,  I  am  not 
irholly  satisfied  myself  tSatit  is  authentic, 
and  not  rather  the  production  of  one  of  those 
Grecian  sophisters,  who  have  imposed  upon 
the  world  several  spurious  works  of  this 
tiatare.  I  speak  this  by  way  of  precauticm. 
because  I  know  there  are  several  writers  of 
moommon  erudition,  who  would  not  fail  to 
expose  ray  ignorance^  if  they  caught  me 
'^^ping  in  a  matter  of  so  great  moment 
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Na  22a  ]  Wedne9day,  Uavtmbrr  21, 1711. 

FncnaeUtonui  flifito,  Mm  gmimliM  iden  att. 

Ar.IikL  8|kXTttL«. 
Tk* iaqaiaisive win  bUb;  fron  mmIi  letain ; 
Their  le^ky  ran  bo  teavt  eaa  reuiB.-^AcrA 

There  is  a  creature  who  has  all  the  or- 

ri  of  speech,  a  tolerable  good  capadty 
conceiving  what  is  said  to  it,  together 
-with  a  pretty  proper  behaviour  in  fdl  the 
OQcarrences  of  common  life;  but  naturally 
yoy  vacant  of  thought  m  itself,  and  there- 
fore forced  to  apply  itadf  to  fofcign  "-"- 


tances.  Of  this  make  is  that  man  who  it 
very  inquisitive.  You  may  often  observe, 
that  though  he  speaks  as  good  sense  as  any 
man  upon  any  thing  with  which  he  is  weU 
acquainted,  he  cannot  trust  to  the  range  of 
his  own  foncy  to  entertain  himaelf  upon  that 
foundation,  but  goes  on  still  to  new  inqui- 
ries. .Thus,  though  you  know  he  is  fit  for 
the  most  polite  conversation,  3ron  shall  see 
him  very  well  contented  to  sit  by  a  jockey, 
giving  an  account  of  the  xsusny  revolutions 
m  his  hcM^'s  health,  what  potion  he  made 
him  take,  how  that  agreed  with  him,  how 
afterwards  he  came  to  his  stomach  and  his 
exercise,  or  any  the  like  impertinence;  and 
be  as  well  pleased  as  if  you  talked  to  him 
on  the  most  important  truths.  This  humour 
is  £eu:  from  making  a  man  unhappy,  though 
it  may  subject  him  to  raillery;  iot  he  gene- 
rally mils  m  with  a  person  who  seems  to  be 
bom  for  him,  which  is  your  talkative  fel- 
low. It  is  so  ordered,  that  there  is  a  secret 
bent,  as  natural  as  the  meeting  of  different 
sexes,  in  these  two  characters,  to  supply 
each  other's  wants.  I  had  the  honour  the 
other  day  to  sit  in  a  X)ublic  room,  and  saw 
an  inquisitive  man  look  ^ath  an  air  of  satis- 
faction upon  the  approach  of  one  of  these 
talkers.  The  man  of  ready  utterance  sat 
down  by  him,  and  rubbii^  his  head,  leaning^ 
on  his  arm,  and  making  an  uneasy  counter 
nanee,  he  began;  '  There  is  no  manner  of 
news  to-day.  I  cannot  tell  what  is  the  mat- 
ter with  me,  but  I  slept  very  ill  last  night; 
whether  I  caught  cold  or  no,  I  know  not, 
but  I  fancy  I  do  not  wear  shoes  thick 
enou^  for  Uie  weather,  and  I  have  coughed 
all  this  week.  It  must  be  so,  for  the  custoaa 
of  washing  my  head  winter  and  summer 
with  cold  water,  prevents  any  injury  frooa 
the  season  entering  that  way:  so  it  most 
come  in  at  my  feet;  but  I  take  no  notice  of 
it:'as  it  comes  so  it  goes.  Most  of  our  evils 
proceed  frt>m  too  much  tenderness;  and  our 
races  are  naturally  as  little  able  to  reusttKe 
cold  as  other  parts.  The  Indian  answered 
very  well  to  an  European,  who  asked  hina 
how  he  could  go  naked,  '*I  am  all  face."* 
I  observed  this  discourse  was  'as  welcooae 
to  my  general  inquirer  as  any  other  of  more 
consequence  could  have  been ;  but  somebody 
caUingour  talker  to  another  part  of  the  rooai, 
the  inouirer  told  the  next  man  who  sat  by 
hira«  that  Mr.  Such-a-one,  who  was  hut 
gone  frxnn  him,  used  to  wash  hb  head  in 
cold  water  every  morning;  and  so  repeated 
almost  verbatim  all  that  had  been  said  to 
him.  The  truth  is,  the  inquisitive  are  the 
funnels  of  conversation:  they  do  not  take  in 
any  thing  for  their  own  use,  but  merely  to 
pass  it  to  another.  They  are  the  channels 
through  which  all  the  good  and  evil  that  is 
spoken  in  town  are  conveyed.  Such  as  are 
offended  at  them*  or  think  they  suffer  by 
their  behaviour,  may  themselves  mend  that 
inconvenience :  for  tney  are  not  a  malicious 
people,  and  if  you  wiU  supply  them,  yoa 
may  contradict  any  thinx  tn^  have  sud 
before  by  their  own  moutAs.  Afortheri 
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count  of  a  thing  Is  one  of  the  gratefallest 
eoods  that  can  arrive  to  them;  and  it  is  sd- 
aom  that  they  are  more  particular  than  to 
say,  •  The  town  will  have  it,  of  I  have  it 
from  a  good  hand;'  so  that  there  is  room  for 
the  town  to  know  the  matter  more  particu- 
lariy,  and  for  a  better  hand  to  contradict 
what  was  said  by  a  rood  one. 

I  hare  not  known  Oils  humoar  more  ridi- 
culoos  than  in  a  father,  who  has  been  ear- 
nestly solicitoiis  tohave  an  account  how  his 
son  has  passed  his  Idsure  hours;  if  it  be  in 
a  way  thoroughly  insignificant,  there  cannot 
be  a  greater  joy  than  an  inquirer  discovers 
in  seeing  him  follow  so  hopefully  his  own 
steps.  But  this  humour  among  men  is  most 
pleasant  when  they  are  saying  something 
which  is  not  wholly  proper  for  a  third  per- 
son to  hear,  and  yet  is  in  itself  indifferent. 
The  ether  day  there  came  in  a  wdl-dressed 
young  fellow,  and  two  gentlemen  of  this 
species  immediately  fell  a  whispering- his 
pedigree.  I  couldf  overhear,  by  breaks, 
•  She  was  his  aunt;'  then  an  answer,  *  Ay, 
ahc  was  of  the  mother's  side;'  then  again  m 
a  little  lower  voice,  *  His  father  wore  gene- 
rally a  daricer  ^g;»  answer,  'Not  much, 
but  this  gentleman  wears  higher  heels  to 
his  shoes.' 

As  the  inquisitive,  in  my  opinion,  are  such 
Bicrcly  from  a  vacan<^  in  their  own  imagi- 
mtioBs,  there  is  nothmg  methmks  so  dan- 
serom  aa  to  communicate  secrets  to  diem; 
for  the  same  temper  of  inquiry  makes  them 
as  iimertinently  conmmnicative:  but  no 
man,  thoiigli  he  coaverscs  with  them,  need 
put  himself  hi  thdr  power,  for  they  will  be 
osntented  with  matters  of  less  moment  as 
weU.  When  there  is  fod  enough,  no  mat* 
tcr  what  it  is.— -Thus  the  ends  of  sea- 
tettces in  the  newspapers,  as,  *This  wants 
confirmatkn,'— *  This  occasions  many  spe- 
cfltetioBS,'  and  'Time  will  discover  the 
event,*  arc  read  by  them,  and  conadered 
not  as  mere  expletives. 

One  may  see  now  and  then  this  humour 
accompanied  with  an  insatiable  desire  of 
knowing  what  passes,  without  turning  it  to 
aay  use  in  the  world  but  merely  ttieir  own 
cntcrtamment  A  mind  which  is  gratified 
this  way  Is  adapted  to  humour  and  plea- 
santry, and  formed  for  an  unconcerned  cha- 
ratter  in  the  worid ;  and  like  myself  to  be  a 
mere  Spectator.  This  curiosity,  without 
malice  or  self-interest,  lays  up  in  the  ima- 
giR^on  a  magazine  of  circumstances  which 
cannot  but  entertain  when  they  are  produced 
in  conversation.  Ifone  were  to  know,  from 
the  man  of  the  first  quality  to  the  meanest 
•errant,  the  different  mtrie;ues,  sentiments, 
pleasures,  and  interests  of  mankind,  would 
It  not  be  the  moat  pleasing  entertainment 
.maginable  to  enjoy  so  constant  a  &rce,  as 
theobservmg  mankind  much  more  different 
from  themsdves  in  their  secret  thoughts 
and  public  actions,  than  in  thdr  nighH^caps 
itDd  long  periwigsr 

•Mr,  SpECTATOR^^Plutarch  tells  us. 


that  Caius  Gracchus,  the  Roman,  was  fre- 
quently hurried  by  his  j>assion  into  so  loud 
and  tumultuous  a  way  of  speaking,  and  so 
stl^uned  his  voice  as  not  to  be  able  to  pro- 
ceed. To  remedy  this  excess,  he  had  an 
ingenious  servant,  oy  name  Licinius,  alwaya 
attending  him  with  a  pitch-pipe,  or  instru- 
ment to  regulate  the  voice;  who,  whenever 
he  heard  jos  master  begin  to  be  high,  im- 
mediately touched  a  soft  note,  at  which  'tis 
said,  Caius  would  presently  abate  and  grow 
calm. 

*  Upon  recollecting  this  story,  I  have  fre- 
quentlv  wondered  that  this  usefiil  instru- 
ment should  have  been  so  long  discontinued* 
especially  since  we  find  that  tnis  good  ofifice . 
of  Licinius  has  preserved  his  memory  for 
naanv  fatmdred  years,  which,  methmks^ 
should  have  encouraged  some  one  to  have 
revived  it,  if  not  for  the  public  good,  yet 
for  his  own  credit  It  may  be  objected,  that, 
our  loud  talkers  are  so  fond  of  thdr  own 
ndse,  that  they  would  not  take  it  well  to  be 
checked  by  t&dr  servants.  But  granting 
this  to  be  true,  surely  any  of  their  nearert 
have  a  very  good  title  to  play  a  soft  note  in 
their  own  defence.  To  oe  short,  no  Lici- 
nius appearing,  and  the  noise  increasing  I 
was  roidved  to  give  this  late  long  vacation 
to  the  good  of  my  country;  and  I  have  at 
len^h  by  the  assistance  of  an  ingenious 
artist  (who  works  for  the  Royal  S^iety,) 
almost  completed  my  dengn,  and  shall  be 
ready  in  a  snort  time  to  furnish  the  public 
with  what  number  of  these  instruments 
they  please,  dther  to  lodge  at  coffee*houses, 
or  cany  for  thdr  own  private  use.  In  the 
mean  tmie  I  shall  pav  that  respect  to  seve- 
ral gentlemen,  who  1  know  will  be  in  dan- 
ger of  offending  against  this  instrument,  to 
give  them  notice  of  it  by  private  letters,  in 
which  I  shall  only  write,  "  Get  a  Licinms. " 

*  I  should  now  trouble  you  no  longer,  but 
that  I  must  not  coilclude  without  desiring 
you  to  accept  one  of  these  pipes,  which 
shall  be  left  for  you  with  Buckley;  and 
which  I  hope  will  be  serviceable  to  you, 
ance  as  you  are  alent  yourself,  you  are 
most  oi>en  to  the  insults  or  the  ndsv.  I  am, 
sir,  &d  W.  B.' 

'I  had  almost  forgot  to  inform  you,  that 
as  an  improvemeot  in  thvs  instrument,  there 
will  be  a  particular  note,  which  I  call  a 
hush-nate;  and  this  is  to  be  made  use  o£ 
against  a  long  story,  swearing,  obscaieness, 
andthefike.^ 

T. 
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VivuntfiMeoiBiniwi  ealoret 

•  idifaus  pmXlM,^atr.  Lib.  4.  Od.  Iz.  10. 
Nor  flMho*!  UMitNUi  flame*  daeay, 
Her  liTing  aonas  preterve  their  rJianninf  art, 
H^  vene  ftiO  iireatlies  the  paEtions  ofber  heart. 


Among  the  manv  famous  pieces  of  an- 
tiquity which  ar^^stHl  to  be  seen  at  Romct 
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there  is  the  trunk  of  a  statae  which  has  lost 
the  arms,  legs,  and  head;  but  discovers  such 
an  exquisite  workmanship  in  what  remains 
of  it,  that  Michael  Angelo  declared  he  hkd 
learned  his  whole  art  from  it  Indeed  he 
Studied  it  so  attentively,  that  he  made  most 
of  his  statue%  and  even  his^ctures,  in  that 
gusto,  to  make  use  of  the  Italian  phrase; 
•  for  which  reasbn  this  maimed  sutue  is  still 
called  Michael  Aneelo's  schooL 

A  fragment  of  &ippho,  which  I  design 
for  the  subject  of  tWs  paper,  is  hi  as  great 
reputation  among  the  poets  and  critics,  as 
die  mutilated  figure  abovc-mt?ntioned  is 
among  the  statuanes  and  painters.  Several 
of  our  countrymen,  and  Mr.  Dryden  in  par- 
ticular, seem  very  often  to  have  copied  after 
it  in*  their  dramatic  writings,  ana  in  then* 
poems  upon  love. 

Whatever  might  have  been  the  occasion 
of  this  ode,  the  English  reader  will  enter 
into  the  beauties  of  it,  if  he  supposes  it  to 
have  been  written  in  the  person  of  a  lover 
sitting  by  his  mistress.  I  shall  set  to  view 
three  different  copies  of  this  beautiful  ori- 
ginal; the  first  is  a  translation  by  Catullus, 
%e  second  by  Monsieur  Bmleau,  and  the 
last  by  a  gentleman  whose  translation  of 
the  Hymn  to  Venus  has  been  so  deservedly 


admired.* 


ADLEsmiAii 

nUwifvruMif  videtur, 
nu,  tlfu  est,  tuperare  diiMf, 
M  $$imu  adctmi  idmtidem  U 

Dule$rUtnttm;mi»eroqm»A0mMi$ 
JE>miltmuM«iJU:  namtimidts^ 
LmMh,  mdtpexi,  mkU  e$t  nptr  mI 

aaod  loqiar 

LtmgMMttdUrpat:  tarnis  mtb  mrtu§ 
fUmmmdimanMt:  $0nU»nopU 
TtuwiutU  •ur§i :  geminA  Ufuntmr 


My  learned  reader  will  know  very  well 
the  reason  why  one  of  these  verses  is  printed 
in  Roman  letter;  and  if  he  compares  this 
translation  with  the  original,  will  find  that 
the  three  first  stanzas  are  rendered  almost 
word  for  word,  and  not  only  with  the  same 
elegance,  but,  with  the  same  short  turn  of 
expression  which  is  so  remarkable  in  the 
GredL,  and  so  peculiar  to  the  Sapphic  ode, 
I  cannot  imaslne  for  what  reason  Madam 
Dacier  has  tcSd  us,  that  this  ode  of  Sappho 
is  preserved  entire  m  Lonehius,  since  it  is 
maidfest  to  any  one  who  looks  into  that 
author's  quotation  of  it,  that  there  must  at 
least  have  been  another  stanza,  which  is  not 
transmitted  to  us. 

The  second  translation  of  tins  fragment 
which  I  shall  here  cite,  is  that  of  Monsieur 
Boilean. 

Beorenzt  qui  pr6t  de  tof ,  poor  loi  Mato  Mmpire: 
Ooi  Joalt  da  plaiiir  de  t*mteiidre  parter : 
Q«l  te  Toh  qoelqtiefotf  doueemcnt  lol  loaire, 
Lm  dieuz,  dam  Mm  boalwiir.  pwivent-Ua  regmler  f 

Jt  Mill  de  veine  en  vein*  une  aabtile  flaaune 
Oooiir  par  toot  mon  corpa,  li-tM  que  Je  te  Tola: 
Bt  dana  lea  doax  tranaporta,  ou  a'enre  mon  ame, 
Ja  na  aeancoia  trmiw  da  lanfiie,  nl  de  Toix. 


•  8aaNo.ttl» 


Ub  nnage  eonflia  ae  lepasd  aw  ma  Tufi, 

Je  n*entena  plua,  je  tombe  en  de  deuces  lansueon ; 

fit  p^le,  sane  haleine.  interdite,  espisTdiH!, 

Ub  ikiaaon  me  aaiait,  Je  tramUe,  )e  BB  Bie«n. 

The  reader  will  see  that  this  is  rather 
an  imitation  than  a  translation.  The  cir- 
cumstances do  not  lie  so  thick  together, 
and  foUow  one  another  with  tiiat  vehe- 
mence and  emotion  as  in  the  originaL  In 
short,  Monseur  Boileau  has  given  us  all 
the  poetry,  but  not  all  the  pasaon  of  this 
famous  fragment  I  shall  in  the  last  place, 
present  my  reader  with  the  English  trans- 
lation. 

Bleat  aa  tta*  immortal  godt  iabe. 
The  youth  who  ftmdT*  aita  hjr  thee. 
And  heara  and  aeea  thee  aU  the  while 
Boftly  apeak  and  aweeUy  amile. 

*rwaa  thia  depriy*d  my  muI  of  net, 
And  raia^  Bu<h  tnnmUa  in  my  breaat; 
For  while  I  gaa'd,  in  tranaport  toat. 
My  breath  was  gone,  my  voice  was  loat: 

Myboiomglow*d:  the  aabtle  flame 
Ran  quick  through  all  my  vital  frame; 
O'er  my  dim  eves  a  darkneas  hung; 
My  ears  with  hollow  murmurs  rung. 

Ttt  dewy  dampa  my  limba  wore  dnD^ ; 
My  blood  with  gentle  horrora  thrilled ; 
My  feeble  pulse  forcot  to  play ; 
I  fkinted,  aunk,  and  dy'd  away. 

Instead  erf  giving  any  character  of  this 
last  translation,  I  rtiall  desire  my  leaned 
reader  to  look  mto  the  criticisms  whick 
Longinus  has  made  upon  the  original.  By 
that  means  he  will  know  to  which  of  the 
translations  he  ought  to  give  the  preference. 
I  shall  only  add,  that  this  transla^on  is 
written  m  the  very  spirit  of  Sappho,  and 
as  near  the  Greek  as  the  genhis  of  our  lan- 
guage will  posnbly  suffer. 

Lonrinus  has  observed,  that  this  descrip- 
tion oTlove  ui  Sappho  is  an  exact  copy  of 
nature,  and  that  all  the  drcumstanccs, 
which  follow  one  another  hi  such  a  hurry 
of  sentiments,  notwithstantog  they  apoewr 
repugnant  to  each  other,  are  really  such  ms 
happen  in  the  frenzies  of  love. 

I  wonder,  that  not  one  of  the  critics  or 
editors,  through  whose  hands  this  ode  has 
passed,  has  ti^Len  occasion  from  it  to  men- 
tion a  circumstance  related  by  Plutarch, 
That  author,  m  the  famous  story  of  Anfao- 
chus,  who  fell  in  love  with  Stratonicc,  his 
mother-in-law,  (and  not  daring  to  tocovcr 
his  pasMon,)  pretended  to  be  confined  to 
his  bed  by  sickness*  tells  us,  that  £raai»- 
tratus,  the  physician,  found  out  the  naJ^M* 
of  his  distemper  by  those  symptoms  of  loye 
which  he  had  learnt  from  Sappho  «  wnt- 
ings.  Stratonice  was  in  the  room  of  the 
love-Mck  prince,  when  these  symptoms 
discovered  themselves  to  his  physiaan;  and 
it  is  probable,  that  they  were  not  very  drf- 
ferent  from  those  which  Sappho  here  de- 
scribes in  a  lover  atting  by  his  ro wtrcsa. 
The  story  of  Antiochus  is  so  well  knowi^ 
that  I  need  not  add  the  sequel  of  it,  whicli 
has  no  relation  to  my  present  subject. 
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Homines  ad  deos  naHa  re  proprHia  acoedaiit,  quam 
Mlatem  bomiaibos  dando.— TiiZL 

Men  mumble  the  gbda  in  notMBg  to  moch  aa  in 
Mug  good  to  tteir  fliuow<«n«tufM; 

Human  nature  appears  a  very  deformed, 
or  a  very  beautiful  object,  according  to  the 
different  lights  in  which  it  is  viewed.  When 
we  see  men  of  inftamed  passions,  or  of 
wicked  designs*  tearing  one  another  to 
pieces  by  open  violence,  or  undermining 
each  other  by  secret  treachery;  when  we 
observe  base  and  narrow  ends  pursued  by 
ignominious  and  dishonest  means;  when 
we  behold  men  mixed  in  society  as  if  it 
were  for  the  destruction  of  it;  we  are  even 
ashamed  of  our  species,  and  out  of  humour 
with  our  own  beine.  But  in  another  light, 
when  we  behold  them  mild,  good,  anooe- 
aevolent,  full  of  a  generous  regard  for  the 
public  prosperity,  compassionatmg  each 
other^  distresses,  and  reUeving  each  other's 
wants,  we  can  hardly  believe  they  are 
creatures  of  the  same  kind.  In  this  view 
thejr  appear  gods  to  each  other,  in  the  (x* 
erctse  d  the  noblest  power,  that  of  doing 
good;  and  the  greatest  compliment  we  have 
ever  been  able  to  make  to  our  own  being, 
.  has  been  by  calling  this  disposition  of  mind 
faumanity.  We  cannot  but  observe  a  plea- 
sure arising  in  our  own  breast  upon  the 
seeing  or  bearing  of  a  generous  action,  even 
when  we  are  wholly  msinterested  in  it  I 
cannot  give  a  more  proper  instance  of  this, 
than  by  a  letter  from  Pliny,  in  which  he 
recommends  a  friend  in  the  most  handsome 
manner,  and  methinks  it  would  be  a  (jp^eat 
pleasore  to  know  the  success  of  this  epistle, 
lihough  each  party  concerned  in  it  has  been 
80  many  hundred  years  in  his  grave. 

*ToMiuimu9. 

*  What  I  should  gladly  do  for  any  friend 
of  yours,  I  think  I  may  now  with  confidence 
request  for  a  friend  of  mine.  Arrianus  Ma- 
tunus  is  the  most  considerable  man  of  his 
country:  when  I  call  him  so,  I  do  not  speak 
with  relation  to  his  fortune,  though  that  is 
very  plentiful,  but  to  his  integrity,  justice, 
gravity,  and  prudence;  his  advice  is  usfHiil 
to  me  m  business,  and  his  judgment  in  mat- 
ters of  leammg.  His  fidelity,  truth,  and 
good  understanding  are  very  great;  besides 
tnis,  he  loves  me  as  you  do,  than  which,  I 
cannot  say  any  thing  that  signifies  a  warmer 
affection.  He  has  nothing  that's  aspiring; 
and,  though  he  might  rise  to  the  highest 
order  of  nobility,  he  keeps  himself  in  an 
inferior  rank:  yet  I  think  myself  bound  to 
use  my  endeavours  to  serve  and  promote 
him;  and  woald  therefore  find  the  means 
of  adding  something  to  his  honours  while 
he  neither  expects  nor  knows  it,  nay, 
though  he  should  refuse  it  Something,  m 
short,  I  would  have  for  him,  that  may  be 
honourable,  but  not  troublesome;  and  I  en- 
treat that  you  will  procure  him  the  first 
thing  of  this  kind  that  offers,  by  which  you 


win  not  oply  oljAiee  me,  but  him  also;  for 
though  he  does  not  covet  it,  I  know  he  will 
be  as  grateful  in  acknowledging  your  fiivour 
as  if  he  had  asked  it' 

*Mr.  Spectator, — ^The  refiections  in 
some  of  your  papers  on  the  servile  manner 
of  education  now  in  use,  have  ^ven  birth 
to  an  ambition,  which,  unless  you  discoun- 
tenance it,  will,  I  doubt,  engage  me  in  a 
very  difficult,  though  not  ungrateful  adven- 
ture. I  am  alxxit  to  undertake,  for  the  sake 
of  the  British  youth,  to  instruct  them  i^ 
such  a  manner,  that  the  most  dangerous 
page  in  Virgil  or  Homer  may  be  read  by 
them  with  much  pleasure,  ioA  with  per- 
fect safety  to  their  persons. 

'  Could  I  prevail  so  fiir  as  to  be  hononred 
with  the  protection  of  some  few  oi  them» 
(for  I  am  not  hero  enough  to  rescue  many,) 
my  design  is  to  retire  witn  them  toan  agree- 
al>le  s(4itude,  though  within  the  neighbour- 
hood of  a  d.ty,  for  the  convenience  of  their 
being  instructed  in  music,  dancing,  drawing, 
designing,  or  any  other  such  accom]^sh- 
ments,  which  it  is  conceived  may  make  aa  \ 
proper  diversions  for  them,  and  almost  as 

Sleasant,  as  the  little  sordid  games  whicK 
irty  school-boys  are  so  much  delighted, 
with.  It  may  easily  be  imagined,  how  such 
a  prettv  society,  conversing  with  none  be- 
neath themselves,  and  sometimes  admit- 
ted, as  perhaps  not  unentertaining  parties, 
amongst  better  company,  commended  and 
carded  for  their  little  performances,  and 
turned  by  such  conversations  to  a  certain 
gallantry  of  soul,  might  be  brought  early 
acquainted  with  some  of  the  most  polite 
English  writers.  This  having  given  them 
some  tolerable  taste  of  books,  they  would 
make  themselves  masters  of  the  Latin 
tongue  by  methods  far  easier  than  those  in 
Lilly,  with  as  littie  difficulty  or  reluctance 
as  young  ladies  learn  to  speak  French,  or 
to  sing  Italian  operas.  When  they  had  ad- 
vance thus  for,  it  would  be  time  to  form 
thdr  taste  something  more  exactly.  One 
that  had  any  true  relish  of  fine  writine, 
might  with  great  pleasure  both  to  himself 
and  them,  run  over  together  with  them  the 
best  Roman  historians,  poets,  and  orators, 
and  point  out  their  more  remarkable  beau- 
ties, give  them  a  short  scheme  of  chrono- 
logy, a  littie  view  of  geography,  medals^ 
astronomy,  or  what  else  might  best  feed 
the  busy  inquisitive  humour  so  natural  to 
that  age.  Such  of  them  as  had  the  least 
spark  of  genius,  when  it  was  once  awakened^ 
by  the  shining  thoughts  and  great  senti- 
ments of  those  admired  writers,  could  not, 
I  believe,  be  easily  withheld  from  attempt- 
ing that  more  difficult  sister  language, 
whose  exalted  beauties  they  would  have 
heard  so  often  celebrated  as  the  pride  and 
wonder  of  the  whole  learned  world.  In  the 
mean  while,  it  would  be  requisite  to  exer- 
cise their  s^le  in  writing  any  littie  pieces 
that  ask  more  of  fanc^  than  of  judgment: 
and  that  frequentiy  m  their  native  Ian- 
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fnage,  which  every  one,  methinks,  should 
e  most  concemea  to  cultivate,  especially 
letters,  in  which  a  gentleman  must  have  so 
frequent  occasions  to  distineuish  himself. 
A  set  dp  genteel  good-natured  youths  fallen 
into  such  a  manner  of  life,  w<NiId  form  al- 
most a  little  academy,  and  doubtless  prove 
no  such  contemptible  companions,  as  rai^ht 
not  often  tempt  a  wiser  man  to  mingle  him- 
self in  thdr  diversions,  and  draw  them  into 
such  serious  sports  as  might  prove  nothine 
less  instructing  than  the  gravest  lessons.  I 
doubt  not  but  it  might  be  made  some  of 
their  favourite  plajrs,  to  contend  which  of 
them  should  recite  a  beautiful  part  of  a 
poem  or  oration  most  gracefuUjr^  or  some- 
times to  join  in  acting  a  scene  of  Terence, 
Sophocles,  or  our  own  Shakspearc.  The 
cause  of  Milo  might  again  be  pleaded 
before  more  favourable  judges,  Csesar  a 
second  time  be  taught  to  tremble,  and  an- 
nother  race  of  Athenians  be  afresh  enraged 
at  the  ambition  of  another  Philip.  Amidst 
these  noble  amusements,  we  could  hope  to 
see  the  eariy  dawnings  of  their  imagpmtion 
^  daily  brighten  into  sense,  their  innocence 
hn  prove  into  virtue,  and  their  unexperi- 
enced good-nature  directed  to  a  generous 
love  of  their  country.    I  am,  &c'        T. 


Na  231.]    Saturday,  JVbvember  24, 1711. 


OpodorlOpieUfl JiDt.THi.7& 

OmodMtyl  Opietjt 

Looking  over  the  letters  which  I  have 
lately  received  from  my  correspondents,  I 
met  with  the  following  one,  which  is  writ- 
ten with  such  a  spirit  of  politeness,  that  I 
could  not  but  be  very  much  pleased  with  it 
myself,  and,  question  not  but  it  will  be  as 
acceptable  to  the  reader. 

*Mr,  SpKctator,— You,  who  are  no 
stranger  to  public  assemblies,  camiot  but 
have  observed  the  awe  they  often  strike  on 
such  as  are  obliged  to  exert  any  talent  be- 
fore them.  This  is  a  sort  of  elegant  dis- 
tress to  which  ingenuous  minds  are  the  most 
liable,  and  may  therefore  deserve  some  re- 
marks in  your  paper.  Manv  a  brave  fellow, 
who  has  put  his  enemy  to  fifieht  in  the  field, 
has  been  In  the  utmost  disoraerupon  nuik- 
ing  a  speech  before  a  body  of  his  friends  at 
home.  One  would  think  there  was  some 
kind  of  fascination  in  the  eyes  of  a  large 
circle  of  people,  when  dartfaig  all  together 
upon  one  person.  I  have  seen  a  new  actor 
in  a  tragedy  so  bound  up  by  it  as  to  be 
scarce  able  to  speak  or  move,  and  have 
expected  he  would  have  died  above  three 
acts  before  the  dagger  or  'cup  of  poison 
were  brought  in.  It  would  not  oe  amiss,  if 
such  a  one  were  at  first  to  be  introduced  as 
a  ^host,  or  a  statue,  until  he  recovered  his 
spirits,  and  grew  fit  for  some  living  part 

•As  this  sudden  desertion  of  one's  self 
shows  a  diffidence  which  is  not  displeasing, 
it  implies  at  the  same  thne  the  greatest 


respect  to  an  audience  that  can  be.  It  is  m 
sort  of  mute  eloquence,  which  pleads  fof 
their  favour  much  better  than  words  could 
do;  and  wc  find  their  generosity  natural! v 
moved  to  support  thoae  who  are  in  so  much 
perplexity  to  entertain  them.  I  was  ex- 
tremdy  pleased  with  a  late  instance  of  this 
kind  at  tne  opera  of  Almahide,  in  the  en- 
couragement given  to  a  young  anger,* 
whose  more  than  ordinary  concern  on  her 
first  appearance  recommended  her  no  less 
than  her  agreeable  voice,  and  just  per- 
formance. Mere  bashfiilness  without  merit 
is  awkward;  and  merit  without  modestv  in- 
solent But  modest  merit  has  a  double  clmm 
to  acceptance,  and  generally  meets  with  aa 
many  patrons  as  beholders.    I  am,  &c 

It  is  impossible  that  a  person  should  exert 
himsdf  to  advantage  in  an  assemUy,  whe- 
ther it  be  his  part  either  to  nog  or  speak, 
who  lies  un^  too  great  ppprenons  of 
modesty.  I  remember,  upon  talking  with  a 
friend  of  mine  concerning  the  force  of  pfo> 
mmdation,  our  discourse  led  us  into  the  enu* 
noeration  of  the  several  organs  of  speeck 
which  an  orator  ought  to  have  in  perfec- 
tion, as  the  toBgue,  the  teeth,  the  lip%  the 
nose,  the  palat^  and  the  windppe.  fUpon 
which,'  says  my  friend,  •  3rou  nave  omitted 
the  most  material  organ  of  them  all,  aod 
that  is  the  forehead.' 

But  notwithstanding  an  excess  of  modesbr 
obstructs  the  tongue,  and  renders  it  unfit 
for  its  offices,  a  due  proportion  of  it  is 
thought  so  requisite  to  an  orator,  that  rfae- 
toncians  have  recommended  it  to  their  dis- 
cii^es  as  a  particular  in  their  art  Ciccro- 
tebs  us  that  he  never  liked  an  orator  who 
did  not  appear  in  some  little  confusion  at 
the  beg^nmg  of  has  speech,  and  confesses 
that  he  himself  never  enteral  upon  an  ora- 
tion without  trembling  and  concern.  It  is 
indeed  a  kihd  of  deference  which  is  due  to 
a  great  assembly,  and  seldom  &ils  to  raise 
a  benevolence  in  the  audience  towards  the 
person  who  speaks.  My  correspondent  has 
taken  notice  tnat  the  bravest  men  often  ap- 
pear timorous  on  these  occasions,  as  indeed 
we  may  observe,  that  there  is  generaUv  no 
creature  more  impudent  than  a  cowara; 

linfom  awlior,  Md  IHgida  tello 

Dezten Fhj.  JEa.  xi.  336. 

Bold  at  the  council-board : 

Bat  cautioai  in  tlw  fidd,  be  ■hnnii'd  the  twoH. 

Difdm. 

A  bold  tongue  and  a  feeble  arm  are  the 
qualifications  of  Drances  in  Virgil;  as  Ho- 
mer, to  express  a  man  both  timorous  and 
saucy,  makes  use  of  a  kind  of  point,  which 
is  very  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  his  writings; 
namely,  that  he  had  the  eyes  of  a  dog,  biit 
Uie  heart  of  a  deer,  f 

A  just  and  reasonable  modesty  does  not 
only  recommend  eloquence,  but  sets  off 
every  great  talent  which  a  man  can  be  pos- 
sessed of.  It  heightens  all  the  virtues  which 


•  Mrt.  Barbier.   See  a  curioui  aoeoant  oftkis  lady  is 
Sir  John  HawHina't  History  ofMuaic,  rol.  t.  p^  ISO. 
t  lUad.  i.  215. 
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It  accompanies;  like  the  shades  m  paintings, 
it  raises  and  rounds  ever^  figure,  and  makes 
the  colours  more  beautiful,  though  not  so 
g^arine  as  they  would  be  without  JL 

Modesty  is  not  only  an  ornament,  but  also 
a  guard  to  virtue.  It  is  a  kind  of  quick  and 
delicate  feeling  in  the  soul;  which  makes 
her  shrink  and  withdraw  herself  from  every 
thing  Uiat.has  danger  in  it  It  is  such  an 
exquisite  sensibility,  as  warns  her  to  shun 
the  first  appearance  of  every  thing  which 
is  hurtful. 

I  cannot  at  present  recollect  either  the 
placcror  time  of  what  I  am  going  to  men- 
tion; but  I  have  read  somewhere  in  the 
history  of  ancient  Greece,  that  the  women 
of  the  country  were  seized  with  an  un- 
accountable melancholy,  which  disposed 
several  of  them  to  make  away  with  them- 
selves. The  senate,  after  having  tried 
many  expedients  to  prevent  this  self-mur- 
der,'which  was  »o  frequent  among  them, 
published  an  edict,  that  if  any  woman 
whatever  should  lay  violent  hands  upon 
herself,  her  corpse  should  be  exposed 
naked  in  the  street,  and  dragged  kbout  the 
city  in  the  most  public  manner.  This  e<Mct 
immediately  put  a  stop  to  the  practice 
which  was  before  so  common.  We  may 
see  in  this  instance  the  strength  of  female 
modesty,  which  was  able  to  overcome  the 
violence  even  of  madness  and  despair.  The 
fear  of  shame  in  the  fair  sex,  was  in  those 
days  more  prevalent  than  that  of  death. 

If  modesty  has  so  great  an  influence  over 
our  actions,  and  is  in  many  cases  so  impreg- 
nable a  fence  to  virtue;  what  can  more  un- 
dermine morality  than  that  politeness  which 
reigns  among  the  unthinking  part  of  man- 
kind, and  treats  as  unfashionable  the  most 
ingenuous  part  of  our  behaviour;  which  re- 
commends impudence  as  good-breeding, 
and  keeps  a  man  always  in  countenance, 
not  because  he  is  innocent,  but  because  he 
is  shameless: 

Seneca  thought  modesty  so  great  a  dheck 
to  vice,  that  he  prescribes  to  us  the  prac- 
tice of  it  in  secret,  and  advises  us  to  raise  it 
in  ourselves  upon  imaginary  occasions,  when 
ijnch  as  are  real  do  not  offer  themselves;  for 
this  is  the  meaning  of  his  precept.  That 
when  we  are  by  ourselves,  and  in  our  great- 
est soUtudes,  we  should  fancy  that  Cato 
stands  before  us  and  sees  everv  thing  w% 
do.  In  short,  if  you  banish  Moaesty  out  of 
the  world,  she  carries  away  with  her  half 
the  virtue  that  is  in  it 

After  these  reflections  on  modesty,  as  it 
is  a  virtue,  I  must  observe,  that  there  is  a 
vicious  moidesty  which  justly  deserves  to  be 
ridiculed,  and  which  those  persons  very 
often  discover  who  value  themselves  most 
upon  a  well-bred  confidence.  This  happens 
when  A  man  is  ashamed  to  act  up  to  his 
reason,  and  would  not  upon- any  considera- 
tion be  surprised  at  the  practice  of  those 
duties,  for  the  performance  of  which  he 
was  sent  into  the  worid.  Many  an  impu- 
dent libertine  would  blush  to  be  caught  in 
43 


a  serious  discourse,  and  would  scarce  be 
able  to  show  his  head,  after  having  tfis- 
closed  a  religious  thought  Decency  of  be- 
haviour, all  outward  show  of  virtue,  and 
abhorrence  of  vice,  are  careftiUy  avoided 
by  this  set  oi  shamed-faced  peo|]ile,  as  what 
would  disparage  their  gay  ety  of  temper,  and 
infallibly  bring  them  to  dishonour.  This  is 
such  a  poorness  of  spirit^  such  a  despicable 
cowardice,  such  a  aegenerate  abject  state 
of  mind,  as  one  woula  think  human  nature 
incapable  of,  did  we  not  me^t  with  frequent 
instances  of  it  in  ordinary  conversatifm. 

There  is  another  kind  of  vicious  modesty 
which  makes  a  man  ashamed  of  his  persoD^ 
his  birth,  his  profesaon,  his  poverty,  or  the 
like  misfortunes,  which  it  was  not  his  choice 
to  prevent,  and  is  not  in  his  power  to  rectify. 
If  a  man  appears  ridiculous  by  any  of  ttic 
afore-mentioned  circumstances,  he  becomes 
much  more  so  by  being  out  of  countenance 
for  them.  They  shoilld  rather  give  him 
occasion  to  exert  a  noble  spirit,  and  to  pal- 
liate those  imperfections  which  are  not  in 
his  power,  by  those  perfections  which  arc; 
or  to  use  a  very  witty  allusion  of  an  eminent 
author,  he  should  imitate  C»sar,  who,  be- 
cause his  head  was  bald,  covered  that  de- 
fect with  lawrels.  C. 


Na  232.]   Monday,  JVbvembcr  26, 1711. 

Nilii]  larglando  gtoriara  adepttu  est. 

-  SaUust.  BM.  CaL 

By  beetowing  nothing  be  acquired  glory. 

My  wise  and  good  friend.  Sir  Andrew 
Freeport,  divides  himself  almost  e<]ually 
between  the  town  and  the  country.  His  time 
in  town  is  given  up  to  the  public,  and  the 
management  of  his  private  fortune ;  and  after 
every  three  or  four  days  spent  in  this  man- 
ner, he  retires  for  as  many  to  his  seat  within 
a  few  miles  of  the  town,  to  the  enjoyment 
of  himself,  his  family,  and  his  fnend*  Thus 
business  and  pleasure,  or  rather,  in  ^  An- 
drew, labour  and  rest,  recommend  each 
other.  They*  take  their  turns  with  so  quick 
a  vicissitude,  that  neither  becomes  a  hdnt, 
or  takes  possession  of  the  whole  man;  nor 
is  it  possible  he  should  be  surfeited  with 
either.  I  often  see  him  at  our  club  in  good 
humour,  and  yet  sometimes  too  with  an  air 
of  care  in  his  looks:  but  in  his  country  re- 
treat he  is  always  unbent,  and  such  a  com-» 
panion  as  I  could  desire;  and  therefore  I 
seldom  fail  to  make  one  with  him  when  he 
is  pleased  to  invite  me. 

The  other  day,  as  soon  as  we  were  got 
into  his  chariot,  two  or  three  beggars  on 
each  side  hung  upon  the  doors,  and  soli- 
cited our  charity  with  the  usual  rhetoric  of 
a  sick  wife  or  husband  at  home,  three  or 
four  helpless  little  children  all  starving  with  - 
cold  and  hunger.  We  were  forced  to  part 
with  some  money  to  get  rid  of  their  impcvr- 
tnnity;  and  then  we  proceeded  on  our  jour- 
ney with  the  bles^gs  and  accUmations  of 
these  people* 
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« Wdl,  then,'  aays  Sir  Andrew,  *  we 
off  with  the  prayers  and  good  wishes  of  the 
begmrs,  and  perhaps  too  our  healths  will 
bednink  at  the  next  ale-house:  so  all  we 
shall  be  able  to  value  ourselves  upon,  is, 
that  weTiave  promoted  the  trade  of  the  vic- 
tualler and  the  Excises  of  the  government 
But  how  few  ounces  of  wool  do  we  see  upon 
the  backs  of  these  poor  creatures?  And 
when  they  shall  next  fall  in  our  way,  they 
will  hardly  be  better  dressed;  they  must 
always  live  in  rags  to  look  tike  objects  of 
Gompasuon.  If  their  families  too  are  such 
m  they  are  represented,  it  is  certain  they 
cannot  be  better  clothed,  and  roust  be  a 
great  deal  worse  fed.  One  would  think 
potatoes  should  be  aU  their  bread,  and  their 
drink  the  pure  element;  and  then  what 
coodly  customers  are  the  fanners  like  to 
have  for  thdr  wocd,  com,  and  cattle?  ^ch 
customers,  and  such  a  consumption,  cannot 
choose  but  advance  th^  landed  mterest,  and 
hold  up  the  rents  of  the  gentlemen. 

« But  of  all  men  living,  we  merchants, 
who  live  by  buying  and  sdling,  ought  never 
to  encoun^e  beggars.  The  goods  which 
we  export  are  indeed  the  product  of  the 
lands,  out  much  the  greater  part  of  their 
value  is  the  labour  of  the  people:  but  how 
much  of  these  people's  labour  shall  we  ex- 
port whilst  we  hire  them  to  sit  still?  The 
very  alms  they  receive  from  us  are  the 
wages  of  idleness.  I  have  often  thought 
that  no  roan  should  be  permitted  to  tsuce 
relief  from  the  parish,  or  to  ask  it  in  the 
street,  until  he  has  first  purchased  as  much 
as  possible  of  his  own  livelihood  by  the  la- 
bour of  his  own  hands;  and  then  the  public 
ought  only  to  be  taxed  to  make  good  the 
dendency.  If  this  rule  was  stnctly  ob- 
served we  ^lould  see  every  where  such  a 
multitude  of  new  labourers,  as  would  in  all 
probability,  reduce  the  i^ces  of  all  our 
manufactures.  It  is  the  very  life  of  mer- 
clMndise  to  buy  cheap  and  sdl  dear.  Tlie 
merchant  oug^t  to  make  his  outset  as 
cheap  as  posnble,  that  he  may  find  the 
greater  profit  upon  his  returns;  and  nothing 
will  enable  him  to  do  this  like  the  reduction 
«£  the  price  of  labour  upon  all  our  roanu- 
fectures.  This  too  woulabe  the  ready  way 
ta  increase  the  number  of  our  foreign  mar- 
kets. The  abatement  of  the  price  of  the 
floanufacture  would  pay  for  the  carriage  of 
it  to  more  distant  countries;  and  this  con- 
sequence would  be  eaually  beneficial  both 
to  the  landed  and  traoing  interests.  As  so 
great  an  adctition  of  labouring  hands  would 
produce  this  happy  consequenceboth  to  the 
merchant  and  t&e  gentleman,  our  liberality 
to  common  begjiars,  and  every  other  ob- 
Amotion  to  the  mcrease  of  labcxirers^  must 
be  equally  pernicious  to  both.' 

Sir  Andrew  then  went  on  to  affirm,  that 
the  reduction  of  the  prices  of  our  manufac- 
t«ies  by  the  addition  of  so  mzn^  new  hands, 
would  be  no  inconvenience  to  any  man;  but 
^•serving  I  was  so^etiui^  startled  at  the 

"ertion,  he  made  a  short  pause*  and  th^ 


resumed  the  discourse.  « It  may  seem,' says 
he,  *  a  paradox,  that  the  price  of  labour 
should  be  reduc^  without  an  abatement  of 
wages,  or  that  wages  can  be  abated  without 
any  inconvenience  to  the  labourer,  and  yet 
nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  both  these 
things  may  happen.  The  wages  of  the  Uh 
boiu^rs  make  the  greatest  part  of  the  price 
of  every  thing  that  is  useful;  and  if  in  pro- 
portion with  the  wages  the  price  of  all  other 
things  should  be  abated,  every  labourer 
with  less  wages  would  still  be  able  to  pur- 
chase as  many  necessaries  of  life;  where 
then  would  be  the  inconvenience?   But  the 

Srice  of  labour  may  be  reduced  by  the  ad- 
ition^of  more  hanas  to  a  manufacture,  and    ' 
yet  the  wages  of  persons  remain  as  high  as  ' 
ever.    The  admirable  ^r  WiUiam  Petty 
has  given  examples  of  this  in  some  of  h» . 
writings:  one  of  them,  as  I  ren»ember,  is 
that  of  a  watch,  which  I  shall  endeavour  to' 
explain  so  as  shall  suit  my  present  pur-, 
pose.    It  is  certain  that  a  single  watch' 
could  not  be  made  so  cheap  in  proportioo ; 
by  only  one  man,  as  a  hundred  watches  by 
a  hundred;  for  as  there  is  a  vast  variety  in 
the  work,  no  one  person  could  equally  suit 
himself  to  all  the  parts  of  it:  the  manufiic-  . 
ture  would  be  tedious,  jmd  at  last  but  clum- 
sily performed.    But  if  a  hundred  watches 
were  to  be  made  by  a  hundred  men,  the 
cases  may  be  assigned  to  one,  the  dials  to 
another,  tAe  wheels  to  another,  the  springs 
to  another,  and  every  other  part  to  a  proper 
artist    As  there  would  be  no  need  ot  per*- 
plexing  any  one  person  with  too  much  i 
riety,  every  one  would  be  able  to  perfoi 
his  single  part  with  greater  skill  and  exp 
dition;  ana  the  hundred  watches  would  1 
finished  in  one-fourth  part  of  the  time  <  ^ 
the  first  one,  and  every  one  of  them  at  onc-« 
fourth  part  of  the  cost,  though  the  wages 
of  every  man  were  equal.    The  reduction 
of  the  price  of  the  manufacture  would  in- 
crease the  demand  of  it,  all  the  same  hands ', 
would  be  still  employed,  and  as  well  paid. 
The  same  rule  will  hdd  in  the  clothing,  tiie 
shipping,  and  all  other  trades  whatsoever.    • 
And  thus  an  addition  ofhands  to  our  manu-   | 
factures  will  only  reduce  the  price  of  them ;   , 
the  labourer  will  stiU  have  as  much  wages» 
and  will  consequenUy  be  enabled  to  purchase  j 
more  ccMiveniences  of  life,  so  that  every  in-   . 
terest  in  the  nation  would  receive  a  benefit 
from  the  increase  of  our  working  people. 

'  Beades  I  see  no  occasion  for  this  cha-    ' 
rity  to  common  beggars,  since  every  beggar    i 
is  an  inhabitant  of  a  parish,  and  every  pa-    i 
rish  is  taxed  to  the  maintenance  of  their   ! 
own  poor.    For  my  ovm  part  I  cannot  be 
mightily  pleased  with  the  laws  which  have 
done  this,  which  have  provided  better  to 
feed  than  employ  the  poor.    We  have  a 
tra(^tion  from  our  forefathers,  that  after 
the  first  of  those  laws  was  made,  they  were 
insulted  with  that  famous  song: 

'HftBc  lorrow  and  cast  away  care, 
Tbe  parub  it  bound  to  find  na,  kc 

*  And  if  we  will  be  so  good-natured  as  ta 
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imdntaJn  fhem  vlthool  woik,  thef  cap  do 
no  less  in  return  than  nng  tis  **  The  meny 

"What  then?  Am  I  gainst  aU  acts  of 
charity?  Godforbki!  I  know  of  no  virtue 
in  the  gospel  that  is  in  more  pathetic  ex- 
pressions recommended  toovir  pracdce.  ** I 
uras  hungry  and  ye  gave  me  no  meaty 
thirsty  and  ye  gave  me  no  drink,  naked  and 
ye  clothed  me  not,  a  stranger  and  ye  took 
me  not  in,  ack  and  in  prison  and  ye  visited 
me  not*'  Our  blessed  SaviGm*  treats  the 
exercise  or  neglect  of  charity  towards  a 
poor  man,  as  the  performance  or  breach  of 
this  duty  towards  himsebf.  I  shall  endea- 
vour to  obey  the  will  of  my  lord  and  master: 
and  therefore  if  an  itidustrious  man  shall 
submit  to  the  hardest  labour  and  coarsest 
fare,  rather  than  endure  the  shame  of 
taking  rehef  from  the  parish,  or  asking  it 
in  the  street,  that  Is  the  hungry,  the  thirsty, 
the  naked;  and  I  ought  to  oelieve,  if  any 
man  is  come  hither  m  sh^ter  against  per- 
secution or  oppression,  this  is  the  stranger, 
and  I  OQ^tto  take  him  in.  If  any  country- 
pan  of  our  own  is  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
infidels,  and  lives  in  a  state  of  miserable 
captivity,  this  is  the  mail  in  prison,  and  I 
should  contrilHiCe  to  his  ransom.  I  ought 
to  g^ve  to  ui  hospital  of  invalids,  to  recover 
as  many  useful  subjects  as  I  can:  but  I  shall 
bestow  none  of  mv  bounties  upon  an  alms- 
house of  idle  people;  and  for  tne  same  rea- 
son I  should  not  think  it  a  reproach  to  me 
If  I  had  withheld  my  charify  from  those 
common  beggars.  But  we  prescribe  bettef 
niles  than  we  are  able  to  practise;  we  are 
ashamed  not  to  give  into  the  mistaken  man- 
ners of  our  country:  but  at  the  same  time, 
I  cannot  but  think  it  a  reproach  worse  than 
that  of  common  swearing,  that  the  idle  and 
«he  abandoned  are  suffered  in  the  name  of 
heaven  and  aU  that  is  sacred  to  extort  from 
christian  and  tender  minds  a  supply  to  a 
profligate  way  of  life,  that  is  always  to  be 
supported,  b^jt  never  relieved^  i       .^  Z^ 
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^TmupiaiB  hec  siat  noetri  medtdna  flirorit 

Am,  dent  iHe  malii  honiaam  miteseere  diseat 

Firg.  EcL  z.  y.  (SO. 

Aa  If  fejr  thMQ,  my  floftriBn  I  eoold  eaae ; 
Otbfmf  paiM  tka  god  of lo^e  appeaae.— 2>rfi2e». 

I  SHALL  in  tlus  paper  dischaive  myself 
of  the  {iromise  I  hiave  made  to  the  public, 
*  by  obliging  ^em  with  a  translation  of  Uie 
little  Greek  manuscript,  which  is  said  to 
have  been  a  piece  <»  those  records  tiiat 
were  preserved  in  the  temple  of  Apollo, 
upon  the  promontory  of  Lieucate.  It  b  a 
short  history  of  the  JLover's  Leap,  and  is 
Inscribed,  'An  accom^t  of  persons,  male 
aild  female,  who  dTered  up  their  vows  in 
the  temple  of  the  Pythian  Apollo  in  the 
forty-sixth  Olyminad,  and  leapied  finom  the 
promontory  otLeucate  into  the  Ionian  Sea, 
m  order  to  core  themselves  of  the  passion 
of  love.' 


This  aooount  is  vefy  iAry  in  many  ports, 
as  only  mentioning  ^e  name  of  thp  lover 
who  leaped,  the  person  he  leaped  for,  and 
relating  m  short,  that  he  was  either  cured, 
or  kill^  or  maimed  by  the  fall.  It  indeed 
nves  the  names  of  so  many  who  died  by  it, 
tnat  it  would  have  looked  like  a  bill  of  mor- 
tality, had  I  translated  it  at  full  length;  I 
have  therefore  made  an  abridgment  of  it* 
and  only  extracted  such  particular  pas- 
saees  as  have  something  extraordinary, 
either  in  the  case  or  in  the  cure,  or  ii>  the 
fate  of  the  person  who  is  mentioned  in  it. 
After  this  snort  preface  take  the  account 
aswfdlows:  i 

Battus*  the  son  of  Menalcas  the  Sicilian, 
leaped  for  Bombyca  the  musician:  got  rid 
oS  his  passion  with  the  loss  oi  his  right  leg 
and  arm,  which  were  broken  in  the  £^ 

MeHs^  in  love  with  Daphnis,  very 
much  bruised,  but  escaped  wiUi  life. 

Cynisca,  the  wife  of  ^schines,  being  in 
love  with  Lycus;  and  ^schines  hcrhus- 
ba«i  being  in  love  with  EUirilla;  (which  had, 
made  this  married  couple  very  uneasy  ta 
one  another  for  several  years)  both  the 
husband  and  the  wife  took  the  leap  by  con- 
sent; they  both  of  them  escaped,  and  have 
lived  very  happily  together  ever  ^ce. 

Larissa,  a  virnn  m  Thessaly,  deserted 
by  Plexippus,  wter  a  courtship  of  three 
years;  me  stood  upon  the  brow  of  the  pro- 
montory for  some  time,  and  after  having 
thrown  down  a  ring,  a  bracelet,  and^  little 
picture,  with  other  presents  which  she  had^ 
received  from  Plexippus,  she  threw  her-* 
self  kito  the  sea,  and  was  taken  up  alive. 

N.'B.  Larissa  before  she  leaped  made 
an  offering  of  a  silver  Cupid  in  the  temple 
of  Apollo. 

SimaBtha,  in  love  with  Daphnis  the  M]m- 
dian;  perished  in  the  fall. 

Charixus,  the  brother  of  Sappho,  in  love 
with  Rhodope  the  courtesan,  navin^  spen| 
his  whole  estate  upon  her,  was  advised  by 
his  sister  to  leap  in  the  beginning  of  his 
amour,  but  would  not  hearken  to  her  unti) 
he  was  reduced  to  his  last  talent;  being  for- 
sidcen  by  Rhodope,  at  len^h  resolved  to 
take  the  leap.    Perished  in  it 

Aridsus,  a  beautiful  youth  of  ^irus,  in 
love  with  Praxinoe,  the  wife  of  Thespis; 
escaped  without  damage,  saving  only  that 
two  of  his  fore-teeth  were  struck  out  and 
his  nose  a  littie  flatted. 

Cleora,  a  widow  of  Ephesus,  being  in- 
ccnsolable  for  the  death  of  her  husband, 
was  resolv^  to  take  this  leap  in  order  to 
get  rid  d  her  passion  for  his  memory;  but 
being  arrived  at  the  promontory,  she  there 
met  with  Dimachus  the  Milesian,  apd  after 
a  short  conversation  with  him,  laid  aside 
the  thoughts  of  her  leap,  and  married  him 
in  the  temide  of  ApoUa 

N.  R  Her  widow's  weeds  are  still  seen 
hanging  up  in  tiie  western  comer  of  the 
temple. 

Olphis,  the  fisherman,  having  received  a 
box  on  tl^  ear  fj^ota  Thestylis  the  day  be- 
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fore,  and  bdngdetcrmtned  tohaveno  more 
to  do  with  her,  leaped,  and  escaped  with 
UEe. 

Atalanta,  an  old  maid,  whose  cruelty  had 
several  years  before  driven  two  or  three 
despairme  lovers  to  this  leap;  bdnr  now  in 
the  fifty-fifth  year  of  her  age,  and  in  lore 
with  an  officer  of  Sparta,  broke  her  neck  m 
the  fall. 

Hipparchus,  being  passionately  fond  of 
YA%  own  wife,  who  was  enamonred  of  Ba- 
thyllos.  leaped,  an4  died  of  his  fall;  upon 
wnich  his  wife  married  her  gallant 

Tettyx,  the  dancfaig>master,  in  love  with 
Olympta,  an  Athenian  matron,  threw  him- 
adi  mxn  the  rock  with  great  agility,  but 
was  crippled  in  the  fall. 

Diagoras,  the  usurer,  in  love  with  his 
cook-maid;  he  peeped  several  times  ovei* 
the  precipice:  but  his  heart  misgiving  him, 
he  went  Imck  and  married  her  that  evening. 

Cinsdus,  after  having  entered  his  own 
name  in  the  Pythian  records,  being  asked 
llie  name  of  the  i)er8on  whom  he  leaped 
fbr,  and  being  ashamed  to  discover  it,  he  was 
set  ande,  and  not  suffered  to  leap. 

Euonicia,  a  maid  of  Paphos,  aged  nine- 
teen, in  love  with  Eurybates.  Hurt  in  the 
fiall  but  recovered. 

N.  R  This  was  the  second  time  of  her 
leaping. 

Hesperus,  a  youne  man  of  Tarentum,  in 
love  with  his  masters  daughter.  Drowned, 
the  boats  not  coming  in  soon  enough  to  his 
relief 

Sappho  the  Lesbian,  in  love  with  Phaon, 
arrived  at  the  temple  of  Apollo  habited  like 
a  bride  in  earments  as  white  as  snow.  She 
wore  a  eanand  of  myrtle  on  her  head,  and 
carried  m  her  hand  the  little  musical  in- 
strument of  her  own  inventicm.  After  hav- 
ing sung  an  hymn  to  Apollo,  she  hune  up 
ber  ganand  on  one  side  of  his  altar,  ana  her 
harp  on  the  other.  She  then  tucked  up  her 
vestments  like  a  Spartan  virgin,  and  amidst 
thousands  of  spectators,  who  were  anxious 
ftw  her  safety,  and  offered  up  vows  for  her 
deliverance,  marched  directly  forwards  to 
the  utmost  summit  of  the  promontory, 
where  alter  having  repeated  a  stanza  of 
her  own  verses,  which  we  could  not  hear, 
she  threw  herself  off  the  rock  with  such  an 
intrepidity  as  was  never  before  observed  in 
any  who  had  attempted  that  daneerons 
leap.  Many  who  were  present  related,  that 
they  saw  her  fall  into  the  sea,  from  whence 
she  never  rose  agun;  though  there  were 
others  who  affirmeid  that  she  never  came  to 
the  bottom  of  her  leap,  but  that  she  was 
changed  into  a  swan  as  she  fell,  and  that 
they  saw  her  hovering  in  the  air  under  that 
shape.  But  whether  or  no  the  whiteness 
and  fluttering  of  her  garments  might  not 
deceive  those  who  looked  upon  ner,  or 
whether  ^e  might  not  really  oe  metamor- 
phosed into  that  muacal  and* melancholy 
bird,  is  still  a  doubt  amon^  the  Lesbians. 

Aicsus,  the  famous  lync  poet,  who  had 
for  some  time  been  pastfonatdy  in  love  with 


Sappho,  arrived  at  the  unmwtory  of  Leu- 
cate  that  very  evening,  in  order  to  take  the 
leap  upon  her  account:  but  hearing  that 
Sappho  had  been  there  before  him,  and 
that  her  body  could  be  no  where  found,  he 
very  generously  lamented  her  fall,  and  is 
saia  to  have  written  his  hundred  and  twen- 
ty*fiftii  ode  upon  that  occasion. 

Lea/ied  in  thU  Olymfiiad. 

Males 134 

Females 126 


Cured. 
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VeUem  im  aaldtU  >k  •mmniw. 

Bar.  lib.  1.  Sat.  iU.  41. 

I  with  Uiif  error  in  yoar  frieodahip  leignU 

Crtaek. 

You  very  often  hear  people,  after  a  story- 
has  been  told  with  some  entertaining  cir- 
cumstances, tell  it  over  again  with  par- 
ticulars that  destroy  the  jest,  but  give  hght 
into  the  truth  of  the  narration.  This  sort 
of  veracity,  thoueh  it  is  impertinent,  has 
something  amiable  in  it,  because  it  pro- 
ceeds from  the  love  of  truth  even  in  fnvo- 
lous  occasions.  If  such  honest  amendments 
do  not  promise  an  agreeable  companion, 
they  do  a  ancere  friend;  for  which  r^son 
one  should  allow  them  so  much  of  our  time» 
if  we  fall  into  their  company,  as  to  set  ^s 
right  in  matters  that  cart  do  us  no  manner 
of  harm,  whether  the  facts  be  erne  way  or 
the  other.  Lies  which  arc  told  cwt  rf  arro- 
gance and  ostentation,  a  man  should  de- 
tect in  his  own  defence,  because  he  should 
not  be  triumphed  over.  Lies  which  are 
told  out  of  malice  he  should  expose,  both 
for  his  own  sake  and  that  of  tne  rest  of 
mankind,  because  every  man  should  rise 
agdnst  a  common  enemy:  but  the  officious 
liar,  many  have  argued,  is  to  be  excused, 
because  it  does  some  man  eood,  and  no  man 
hurt  The  man  who  made  more  than  or- 
dinary speed  from  a  fight  in  which  the 
Athenians  were  beaten,  and  told  them  they 
had  obtained  a  complete  victory,  and  pat 
the  whole  city  into  the  utmost  joy  and  ex- 
ultation, was  checked  by  the  magistrates 
for  tills  falsehood;  but  excused  himself  by 
saying,  «0  Athenians!  am  I  your  enemy 
because  I  gave  you  two  happy  days?'  This 
fellow  did  to  a, whole  people  what  an  ac- 
quaintance of  mine  does  every  day  he  lives» 
in  some  eminent  dM;ree,  to  particular  per- 
sons. He  is  ever  ^ring  people  into  good 
humour,  and  as  Plato  said  it  was  allowable 
in  physicians  to  lie  to  their  patients  to  keep 
up  their  spirits,  I  am  half  doubtful  whether 
mv  fria)a*s  behaviour  is  not  as  excusable. 
His  manner  is  to  express  himself  surprised 
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St  the  cbeefM  eoutittiUHiee  of  b  mail  THunn 
he  observes  diffident  of  hiniBelf ;  and  gene- 
ndlf  br  that  means  make  his  he  a  truUi, 
He  will,  as  if  he  did  not  know  any  thing  of 
the  drounstance,  ask  one  whom  ne  knows 
at  variance  with  another,  what  is  the  mean- 
ing that  Mr.  Such-a-one,  naming  his  ad- 
versary, does  not  applflRul  him  With^that 
liear^ness  which  formerly  he  has  heard 
him?  *  He  said,  indeed,*  continues  he,  *  I 
woaid  rather  have  that  man  for  my  friend 
than  anyraan  in  England;  but  for  an  ene- 
my I^*  This  melts  the  person  he  talks 
to,  who  expected  nothing  but  downwright 
laiUery  from  that  side.  According  as  he 
sees  ius  practice  succeed,  he  goes  to  the 
opponte  part^,  and  tells  him,  he  cannot 
imagiBe  how  it  happens  that  some  people 
know  one  another  so  httle;  'You  si)oke 
widi^o  ninch  coldness  of  a  gentleman  who 
said  more  good  of  you,  than,  let  me  tdl 
yoo,  any  man  living;  deserves.'  The  suc- 
cess of  one  of  these  mcidents  was,  that  the 
next  time  one  of  the  adversaries  spied  the 
Other,  he  hems  after  him  in  the  public 
street,  and  they  must  crack  a  bottle  at  the 
next  tavern,  that  used  to  turn  out  of  the 
other's  way  to  avoid  one  another's  eye- 
^ot  He  will  tell  one  beauty  she  was  com- 
mended by  another,  nay,  he  will  say  she 
^ve  the  woman  he  speaks  to,  the  prefer- 
rence  in  a  particular  for  which  she  herself 
Is  admired.  The  pleasantest  confusion  ima- 
ginable is  made  through  the  whole  town  by 
my  friend's  indirect  offices.  You  shall  have 
a  vintTetamed  after  half  a  year's  absence, 
and  mvtual  railing^at  each  other  every 
day  of  that  time.— -They  meet  with  a  thou- 
sand lamentations  for  so  long  a  separation, 
each  party  naming  herself  for  the  ereatest 
deiinqnent,  if  the  other  can  possibly  be  so 
good  as  to  forgive  her,  whicn  she  has  no 
reason  in  the  world,  but  from  the  know- 
ledge of  her  goodness,  to  hope  for.  Very 
often  a  whole  train  of  railera  of  each  tide 
tire  theh"  horses  in  setting  matters,  right 
which  they  have  said  durmg  the  war  be- 
tween the  parties;  and  a  whole  circle  of 
acquaintances  are  put  into  a  thousand 
]mmng  passions  flmd  sentiments,  instead  of 
the  pangs  of  anger,  envy,  detraction,  and 
maBce. 

The  wont  evU  I  ever  observed  this  man's 
fslsehpod  occasion,  has  been,  thathetunied 
detraction  hito  flattery.  H^  is  well  skHled 
in  the  manners  of  the  world,  and  by  over- 
looUng  what  men  really  are,  he  grounds 
his  artifices  vpKm  what  they  have  a  mind 
to  be.  Upon  this  foundation,  if  two  distant 
friends  are  brought  together  and  the  cement 
seems  to  be  weak,  he  never  rests  until 
he  finds  new  appearances  to  take  off  all 
remains  of  ill-will,  and  that  by  new  mis- 
understikndings  they  are  thoroughly  recon- 
ciled. 

«  To  the  Spectator. 
•Devondure,  Nov.  14, 1711. 
'Sift,— There  arrived  m  this  ndghbour- 


hood  two  daytagDeoeel  your  gay  geodaBiear 
of  the  town,  who  being  attended  at  his  entry 
with  a  servant  of  his  own,  besides  a  conn-^ 
tryman  he  had  taken  up  for  a  guide,  ex- 
cited the  curiosity  of  the  village  to  learn* 
whence  and  what  he  might  be.  The  coun*' 
tryman  (to  whom  they  applied  as  most 
easy  of  access)  knew  little  more  than  that 
the  gentleman  came  from  London  to  travel 
and  see  fashions,  and  was,  as  he  heard  say, 
a  firee-thinker.  What  religion  that  might 
be,  he  could  not  tdl:  and  for  his  own  part, 
if  they  had  not  told  him  the  man  was  a 
free-thinker,  he  should  have  jessed,  by 
his  way  of  talking,  he  was  httle  better 
than  a  neathen;  excepting  only  that  he  had 
been  a  good  gentleman  to  him,  and  made 
him  drunk  twice  intone  day,  over  and  above 
what  they  had  bargahied  for. 

'  I  do  not  look  upcni  the  simplicity  of  this, 
and  several  odd  inquiries  with  which  I  ^all 
not  trouble  you,  to  be  wondered  at,  much 
less  can  I  think  that  our  youths  of  fine 
wit,  and  enlarged  understandmgs,  have  any 
reason  to  laugh.  There  is  no  necessity 
that  every  'squire  in  Great  Britain  should 
know  what  the  word  free-thinker  stands  for; 
but  it  were  much  to  be  wished,  that  they 
who  value  themselves  ui>on  that  conceited 
title,  were  a  little  better  instructed  in  what 
it  ought  to  stand  for;  and  that  they  would 
not  persuade  themselves  a  man  is  really 
and  truly  a  free-thinker,  in  any  tolerable 
srase,  merely  by  virtue  of  his  being  an. 
athdst,  or  an  in^del  of  any  other  distinc- 
tion. It  may  be  doubted  with  good  reason, 
whether  there  ever  was  in  nature  a  more  ab- 
ject, slavish,  and  bigoted  generation  than 
the  tribe  of  beaux-esprits,  at  present  so 
prevailing  in  this  island.  Thdr  pretension 
to  be  free-thinkers,  is  no  other  than  rakes 
have  to  be  free-livers,  and  savages  to  be 
free-men;  that  is,  they  can  think  whatever- 
they  have  a  mind  to,  and  g^ve  themselves 
up  to  whatever  conceit  the  extravagancy 
ot  thehr  mclination,  or  their  fancy,  ^ia& 
suggest;  they  can  think  as  wildly  as  they 
talk  and  act,  and  wiU  not  endure  that  their 
wit  should  be  controlled  by  such  formal 
tiling  as  decency  and  commcn  sense.  De- 
duction^ coherence,  consistency,  and  all  the 
rules  of  reason  they  accordingly  disdain,  as 
too  precise  and  mechanical  for  men  of  a 
liberal  education. 

<  This  as  far  as  I  could  ever  learn  from  ■ 
their  writings,  or  my  own  observation,  is  a 
true  account  of  the  British  free-thinker. 
Our  viatant  here,  who  gave  occasion  to 
this  pai)er,  has  brought  with  him  a  new 
system  of  common  sense,  the  particulars 
of  which  I  am  not  yet  acquainted  with^  but 
will  lose  no  opportunity  (rf  informing  my- 
self whether  it  contains  any  thing  worth 
Mr.  Spectator's  notice.  In  the  mean  time, 
ar,  I  cannot  but  thmk  it  would  be  for  the 
good  of  mankind,  if  you  Would  take  this 
subject  into  your  consideration,  and  coxvr 
vince  the  hopeful  youth  of  our  nation,  that 
licentioaaiMa  is  not  freedom;  ckt,  if  such  a 
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EdoK  will  not  be  mdettteod,  tliat  a  pre- 
•jt  towaidt  atheism  b  not  impftrtialit^ 
,  sir,  yoor  most  humbte  servant, 
T.  *PHILONOUSw' 


Na  235.]  Thursday,  JVbvemder  29, 1711. 


Ar.  An  PoeL  y.  81. 

Afros  Um  UuaultiioM  aoiaes  of  Uw  pit. 

Rouommon. 

There  is  nothing  which  lies  more  with- 
in ^e  proviiice  of  a  Spectator  than  public 
shows  and  diversions;  and  as  among  these 
there  are  none  wMch  can  pretend  to  vie 
'  with  those  elegant  entertainments  that  are 
exhibited  in  our  theatres^  I  think  it  parti- 
cuiarif  incumbent  on  me  to  take  notice  of 
every  thing  that  is  remarkable  ii^  such  nu- 
merous and  refined  assemblies. 

It  is  observed,  that  of  late  years  there  has 
been  a  certain  person  in  the  upper  gndlery 
of  the  playhouse,  who  when  lie  is  pleased 
with  any  thing  that  is  acted  upon  the  stage, 
expresses  his  approbatton  by  a  loud  knock 
upon  the  bencnes  or  the  wainscot,  whidi 
may  be  heard  over  the  whole  the^re.  The 
penon  is  commonly  known  by  the  name  of 
the  *  Trunk-maker  in  the  upper  gallery.' 
Whether  it  be  tint  the  blow  he  gives  on 
these  occasions  resembles  tiiat  which  is 
often  heard  in  the  shops  of  snch  ardsans, 
or  that  he  was  supposed  to  have  been  a  real 
trank-maker,  who,  after  the  finishing  of 
his  day's  work,  used  to  tmbend  his  mind  at 
these  public  diveruons  with  his  hammer  in 
bis  huid,  I  earaiot  certainly  telL  There 
aire  some,  I  know,  who  have  been  foohsh 
enough  to  imagine  it  is  a  spirit  which 
haunts  the  upper  gallery,  ana  from  time 
to  time  makes  those  strange  nmses;  and  the 
rather,  because  he  b  observed  to  be  louder 
than  ordinary  everv  time  the  ghost  of 
Hamlet  appears.  Others  have/  reported, 
'that,  it  is  a  dumb  man,  who  has  chosen 
tins  way  of  uttering  himself  when  he  is 
transported  with  any  thing  he  sees  or 
Itears.  Others  will  have  it  to  be  the  play- 
hoMe  thunderer,  that  exerts  himself  after 
this  manner  in  the  upper  gallery  when  he 
bas  nothing  to  do  upon  the  roof. 

But  having  made  it  my  business  to  get 
the  best  information  I  could  in  a  matter  of 
this  moment,  I  find  that  the  trunk-maker, 
QS  he  is  commoidv  called,  is  a  larg^  black 
man,  whom  nobody  knows.  He  genendhr 
leans  forward  on  a  huge  oaken  plant  with 
great  attention  to  every  thing  that  panes 
upon  the  stage.  He  never  is  seen  to  smile, 
but  upon  hearing  any  thinj^  that  pleases 
Mm,  he  takes  up  his  staff  with  both  hands, 
.  and  lays  it  upon  the  next  piece  of  timber 
thftt  stands  in  his  way  with  exceeding  ve- 
hemence; after  wloch  he  compoaes  himself 
hi  Ins  former  posture,  tili  such  time  as 
•omething  new  sets  Mm  asain  at  woik. 

Il  baa  been  obserfed,  hisbiovi  b  sa  well 


timed  tlMt  die  moat  jpdiciolu  ^litie  conld 
never  except  against  it  As  soon  as  anjr 
shmii^  thought  is  expressed  in  the  peet»  or 
ai^  uncommon  grace  appeare  in  the  acUav 
he  smites  the  bench  or  the  wainacnt  If 
the  audience  does  not  concur  with  him»  he 
sautes  a  second  time:  and  if  the  audience 
b  not  yet  awakened,  looks  round  him  with, 
grreat  wrath,  and  repeats  the  Uow  a  third 
Qme,  which  never  fads  to  produce  the  cho). 
He  sometimes  lets  the  audience  be^  the 
clap  of  themselves^  and  at  the  conduaoa 
of  thdr  applause  ratifies  it  with  a  single 
thwack. 

He  is  of  so  greatnse  to  the  play-hoaie» 
that  it  is  said,  a  former  director  of  it»  npom 
hb  not  being  aUe  to  pay  hb  attendance  bjr 
reason  of  sickness,  kept  one  in  pay  to  ^tSr- 
date  for  him  until  such  time  as  he  recover- 
ed; but  the  person  so  employed,  ^leugh  he 
Uud  about  him  with  incremble  violence^ 
did  it  in  such  Wrong  places,  that  the  a)^- 
ence  soon  found  out  that  it  waanot their 
old  foend  the  trunk-malcer. 

It  has  been  remarked,  that  he  has  ncft 
yet  exerted  himself  with  vieour  thb  sea* 
son.  He  sometimes  plies  at  the  opera;  and 
upon  Nicotinics  first  appeasance  was  sind  to 
hare  demdished  three  benches  in  the  toy 
of  hb  applause.  He  has  broken  half  a 
dozen  oaken  plants  upon  Dogget,*  and  sel- 
dom goes  away  from  a  tn^;edy  of  Shak* 
speare,  without  leaving  the  wainaoot  ex* 
tremely  shattered. 

The  players  do  not  only  connire  at  hia 
obstreperous  approbation,  but  very  checr- 
futiy  repair  at  their  own  cost  wliateTer 
damages  he  makes.  They  once  had  a 
thought  of  erecting  a  kind  of  wooden  aaytt 
for  his  use,  that  should  be  made  of  a  veij 
sonmyng  plank,  in  order  to  render  his 
strokes  more  deep  and  mellow;  bnt  as  tfaia 
might  not  have  been  distingui^ed  from  tiie 
music  of  a  kettie-drum,  the  project  was  laid 
aride» 

In  the  meanwhile,  I  cannot  bat  take  no- 
tice of  the  great  use  it  is  to  an  andienoe, 
that  a  person  ^oidd  thus  preside  aver  their 
heads  uke  the  director  ota  concert,  in  or- 
der to  awaken  their  attention^  and  b^  time 
to  their  apfibmses;  or,  to  raise  my  simfle^  I 
have  sometimes  fancied  the  trunk-naaker 
in  the  upper  gallery  to  be  like  VirgE^ 
ruler  of  the  winds,  seated  upon  the  top  of  a 
moontun,  who  when  he  struck  hM  sceptre 
upon  the  side  of  it,  roused  a  hnrricane»aad 
set  tiie  whcde  cavem  in  an  apraar.  f 

it  b  certain  tiie  tmnk-anaker  has  saved 
many  a  good  play,  and  brought  many  a 
graceftd  actor  mto  repatation,  who  waald 
not  otherwise  have  been  taken  notice  o£.  It 
b  Tery  visible,  as  the  andience  is  net  alittle 


•  Thomai  Oogget,  a  celebrated  comic  actor.  Baar* 
years  Joint  manager  of  Drurj-laneTheati^  He  died 
in  1731,  leaving  a  legacy  to  provide  a  coat  and  todf^ 
to  be  rowed  for,  from  l.ondon  Bridge  to  Chelsea,  ty  nz 
watermen  yearly,  on  tbe  lint  of  AoffaaC,  the  day  of  tte 
aceeeeioB  of  Geocfe  L  There  is  a  yartkiilar  aeooaaft 
of  him  in  Cibber*p  Apology. 

tJSBaid,L8S. 
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lAmshed,  if  they  find  themsdves  betrayed 
into  a  clap,  when  Qieir  friend  in  the  upper 
ftaBtty  does  not  coftie  into  it;  so  the  actors 
So  not  yahie  themsdves  upon  tiie  clap,  but 
re^rd  it  as  a  mere  brutum  fulmenj  or 
empty  noise,  when  it  has  not  the  sound  of 
the  oaken  plant  in  it  1  know  it  has  been 
^iFen  tjut  by  those  who  arc  enemies  to  the 
tnmk-maker,  that  he  has  sometimes  been^ 
bribed  to  be  in  the  interest  of  a  bad  poet,  or 
.  a  vicious  phtyer;  but  this  is  a  sdrmise  which 
hEas  no  foundation:  his  strokes  are  always 
hist,  tmd  his  admonitions  seasonable;  he 
does  not  deal  about  his  blows  at  random, 
but  always  hits  the  right  nail  upon  the  head. 
The  inexpressible  force  wherewith  he  lays 
them  cm  sufficiently  shows  the  evidence  and 
strength  of  his  conviction.  His  zeal  for  a 
TOod  author  is  Indeed  outrageous,  and  breaks 
down  every  fence  and  parotion,  every  l>oard 
and  plank,  that  stands  within  the  expres- 
sion of  his  applause. 

As  I  do  not  care  fof  terminating  my 
thoughts  in  barren  speculations^  or  m  re- 
ports of  pure  matter  of  fact,  without  draw- 
nijg^  something  firon  them  lor  the  advantage 
ormy  countmnen,  I  shall  take  the  Uberty 
to  make  an  humble  proposal,  that  when- 
ever the  trunk-maker  shall  depart  this  life, 
or  whenever  he  shall  have  lost  the  spring 
of  his  arm  by  sickness,  old  age,  infirmity, 
or  the  like,  some  able-bodied  critic  should 
be  advanced  to  this  post,  and  have  a  com^ 
petent  Kdary  settled  on  him  for  life,  to  be 
tumished  with  bamboos  for  operas,  crab- 
tree  cudgels  for  comedies,  and  oaken  plants 
for  traeedy,  at  the  public  expense.  And  to 
the  ena  that  this  place  should  be  always 
disposed  of  acconEng  to  merit,  I  would  have 
none  preferred  to  it,  who  has  not  ^ven  con- 
vincing proofs  both  of  a  sound  judgment, 
snd  a  strong  arm,  and  who  could  not,  upon 
occasion,  either  knock  down  an  ox,  or  write 
a  comment  upon  Horace's  Art  of  Poetry. 
In  short,  I  would  have  him  a  due  composi- 
tion of  Hercules  and  A];k)11q,  and  so  rightly 
qualified  for  this  important  office,  that  the 
trunk-maker  may  not  be  missed  by  our 
posterity.  C. 


Na23<K]    Fridayy  November  ^,1711. 

^Dft«  Jv»  BUiritis<~4»r.  An  fttL  y.  306. 

With  iMTt  eourabtel  tframta  le  reatnin. 

*Mr.  Spectator, — ^You  have  not  spoken 
lA  so  direct  a  manner  upon  the  subject  of 
marriage,  as  that  important  case  deserves. 
It  would  not  be  improper  to  observe  upon 
the  peculiarity  in  the  jouth  of  Great  Britain 
of  railing  ana  laughing  at  that  institution; 
and  when  they  fall  into  it,  from  a  profligate 
habit  of  mind,  being  insensible  of  the  satis- 
^Etction  in  that  way  of  life,  and  treating  their 
wives  with  the  most  barbarous  disrespect. 

*  Particular  circumstances,  and  cast  of 
tem|)er,  must  teach  a  man  the  probability 
of  mi|^ty  uneasiness  in  that  state;  (for  un- 
<]U«stionably  some  there  are  whose  very 


cBflfpoflltions  are  strangely  averse  to  conji 
friendship)  but  no  one,  I  believe,  is  by 
own  natural  complexion  prompted  to  t( 
and  torment  another  for  no  reason  but  b 
neariy  allied  to  him.  And  can  there  be 
thing  more  base,  or  serve  to  sink  a  mai 
much  below  his  own  distinguishing  chai 
teristic,  (I  mean  reason,)  than  returning 
fbr  good  in  so  open  a  manner,  as  tha 
treafing  a  helpless  creature  with  unki 
ness,  vmo  has  had  so  rood  an  opinior 
him  a^  to  believe  what  ne  said  relatinj 
one  of  the  greatest  concerns  of  life,  by 
livering  her  happiness  in  this  world  to 
care  and  protecnon?  Must  not  that  mai 
abandoned  even  to  all  manner  of  human 
who  can  deceive  a  woman  with  appearai 
of  affifCtion  and  kindness,  for  no  other 
but  to  torment  her  with  more  ease  and 
thority?  Is  any  thing  more  nnfike  a  gen 
man  than  when  his  honour  is  engaged 
the  performing  his  promises,  because 
thing  but  that  can  oblige  him  to  it,  to 
come  afterwards  false  to  his  word,  and 
alone  the  occasion  of  misery  to  one  wl" 
happiness  he  but  latdy  pretended  ' 
dearer  to  him  than  his  own  r  Ought  sue 
one  to  be  trusted  in  bis  common  affairs  ? 
treated  but  as  one  whose  honesty  consi! 
only  in  his  ino^city  of  being  otherwise 

*  There  is  one  cause  of  this  usage  no 
absurd  than  common,  which  takes  pi 
among  the  more  unthinkinff  men;  and  t 
is,  the  desire  to  appear  to  their  friends  i 
and  at  liberty,  £md  without  those  tramn 
they  have  so  much  ridiculed.  To  avoid 
they  fly  into  the  other  extreme,  and  g 
tyrants  that  they  may  seem  masters, 
cause  an  uncontrollable  command  of  tl 
own  actions  is  a  certain  sign  of  entire  do 
nlon,  they  will  not  so  much  as  recede  fi 
the  government  even  in  one  muscle  of  tl 
faces;  A  kind  look  they  believe  would 
fawning,  and  a  civil  answer  yielding 
superiority.  To  this  we  must  attribute 
austerity  mey  betray  in  every  action.  W 
but  this  can  put  a  man  out  of  humour  in 
wife's  company,  though  he  is  so  dintingui 
ingly  l^easant  every  where  else  .^  The 
temess  of  his  rephes,  and  the  severity 
his  frowns  to  the  tenderest  of  wives,  del 
demonstrate  that  an  ill-^p<ounded  fear 
being  thought  too  submissive,  is  at  the  1 
tom  of  this,  as  I  am  willing  to  call  it,  affec 
moroseness;  but  if  it  be  such,  only  pitt  o 
convince  his  acquaintance  of  his  entire 
minion,  let  him  take  care  of  the  coi 
quence,  which  will  be  certfdn  and  w( 
than  the  present  evil;  his  seeming  indil 
ence  will  by  degrees  grow  into  real  c 
tempt,  and  if  it  doth  not  wholly  alienate 
a£Rections  of  his  wife  for  ever  from  h 
make  both  him  and  her  more  misen 
than  if  it  really  did  so. 

*  However  inconsistent  it  may  appeal 
be  thought  a  well-bred  person  has  no  sr 
share  in  this  clownish  oehaviour.     A 
course  therefore  relating  to  good-breec" 
towards  a  loving  and  a  tender  wife,  wc 
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be  of  gnat  me  to  thif  tort  of  feoHeiiico. 
Could  vou  but  once  convince  them,  that  to 
be  civil  ftt  least  is  not  beneath  the  character 
of  a  gentleman,  nor  even  tender  affection 
towards  one  who  would  make  it  reciprocal^ 
betrays  any^  softness  or  effeminacy  tnat  the 
most  masculine  dimsition  need  be  ashamed 
of ;  could  you  satisfy  them  of  the  generositir 
of  voluntary  civility,  and  the  greatness  of 
soul  that  is  consincuous  in  benevolence  with- 
out immediate  obligations;  could  you  re- 
commend to  people's  practice  the  saying  of 
the  gentleman  quoted  in  one  of  your  specu- 
lations, *<That  he  thoueht  it  incumbent 
upon  him  to  make  the  inclinations  of  a  wo- 
man of  merit  go  along  with  her  duty;" 
could  you,  I  say,  penuade  these  men  of  the 
hexaty  and  reasonableness  of  tins  sort  of 
behaviour,  I  have  so  much  charity,  for 
some  of  them  at  least,  to  be)ieve  you  would 
convince  them  of  a  thing  they  are  only 
ashamed  to  allow.  Besides,  you  would  re- 
commend that  state  in  its  truest,  and  con-' 
sequentlv  its  most  agreeable  colours:  and 
the  gentlemen,  who  have  for  any  time  been 
«uch  professed  enemies  to  it,  when  occanon 
should  serve,  v^ould  return  you  their  thanks 
Cor  assisting  their  interest  in  prevailing  over 
their  preiudices.  Marriage  in  general  would 
by  this  means  be  a  more  ea^  and  comfort- 
able condition;  the  husband  would  be  no 
where  so  well  satisfied  as  in  his  own  par- 
lour, nor  the  wife  so  pleasant  as  in  the  com- 
pany of  her  husband.  A  desire  of  being 
agreeable  in  the  lover  would  be  increased  in 
€tie  husband,  and  the  mistress  be  more  ami- 
able by  becoming  the  wife.  Beiudes  all 
which,  I  am  apt  to  believe  we  should  find 
the  race  of  men  grow  wiser  as  their  pro- 
genitors grew  kinder,  and  the  affection  of 
their  parents  would  be  conspicuous  in  ^e 
wisdom  of  their  children;  m  short,  men 
would  in  general  be  much  bet^r  humoured 
than  they  are,  did  they  not  so  frequently 
exercise  the  worst  toms  of  their  temper 
where  they  ought  to  exert  the  best* 

*  Mr.  Spectator,— I  am  a  woman  who 
left  the  admiration  of  the  whole  town  to 
throw  myself  f for  love  of  wealth)  into  the 
arms  of  a  fool.  When  I  married  him,  I 
could  have  had  any  one  of  several  men  of 
sense  who  languished  for  me;  but  my  case 
is  jnst  I  believed  my  superior  understand- 
ing would  form  him  into  a  tractable  crea- 
ture. But,  alas!  my  spouse  has  cunning  and 
suspicion,  the  inseparable  companions  of 
little  minds;  and  every  attempt  I  make  to 
divert,  by  putting  on  an  agreeable  air,  a 
sudden  cheerfiilness,  or  kind  behaviour,  he 
looks  upon  as  the  first  act  towards  an  insui^ 
rection  against  his  undeserved  dominion 
over  me.  Let  every  one  who  is  still  to 
dioose,  and  hopes  to  govern  a  fool,  remem- 
ber TRISTISSA.* 

«St  Martin's,  Nov.  25. 
*  Mr.  Spectator, — ^This  is  to  complain 
of  an  evil  practice  which  I  think  very  well 
deserves  a  redress,  though  you  have  not  as 


vet  takes  any  notice  of  its  if  yoameljsnit 
m  yourpaper,  it  may  perhaps  have  a  verf 
good  effect  What  1  mean  is,  the  diBtiiH>- 
ance  some  pec^e  give  to  othm  at  churclw 
by  thdr  repetition  cf  the  jpnyers  after  the 
minister;  and  that  not  onfy  in  the  prayers, 
but  also  in  the  absokition;  and  the  com- 
mandments fare  no  better,  which  are  in  a 
particular  manner  the  priest's  oflfice.  This 
1  have  known  done  in  so  audible  a  momer, 
that  sometimes  theur  voices  have  been  as 
loud  as  his.  As  little  as  you  wculd  think  it, 
this  is  freqiD«itly  done  by  people  seemmjgly^ 
devout  This  irreligious  maovertescy  is  a 
thing  extremely  offensive:  But  I  do  not  re- 
commend it  as  a  thing  I  give  you  liberty  tor 
ridicule,  but  hope  it  may  be  amended  by- 
the  bare  mendon.  Sir,  your  very  humbto- 
servant,  *T.  &* 

T. 
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nej  Uwc  tic  dim  of  ■Iglit  aee  cnitk  1^  balTM. 

It  is  very  reasonable  to  believe,  that  part 
of  the  pleasure  which  happy  minds  sball 
enioy  in  a  future  state,  win  arise  from  av 
enlan;ed  contemplation  of  the  Divine  Wis- 
dom m  the  government  crfthe  worid,  and  a 
discovering  of  the  secret  and  amazing  steps 
of  Providence,  from  the  beginning  to  the  . 
end  of  time.  Nothing  seems  to  be  an  enter- 
tainment more  adapted  to  the  nature  of 
man,  if  we  consider  that  curiosity  is  9ne  of 
the  strongest  and  most  lasting'appetitesrim- 
planted  in  us,  and  that  admiration  is  one  of 
our  most  pleasing  pasaons;  and  what  a  per- 
petual succession  of  enjoyments  will  be  af- 
forded to  both  these,  m  a  scene  so  large  and* 
various  as  shall  there  be  laid  open  to  our 
view  in  the  society  of  superior  spirits,  who 
perhaps  will  join  with  us  in  so  delightful  a 
prospect!  ^ 

It  IS  not  impossible,  on  the  contrary,  that 
part  of  the  punishment  of  such  as  are  ex- 
cluded from  bliss,  may  consist  not  only  in 
their  being  denied  this  privilege,  but  in 
having  their  appetites  at  the  same  tin>e 
vastly  increased  without  any  satisfactioa 
afforded  to  them.  In  these,  the  vain  Pur- 
suit of  knowledge  shall,  perhaps,  add  to 
their  infelicity,  and  bewilder  them  into 
labyrinths  of  error,  darkness,  distraction, 
and  uncertainty  of  every  thing  but  their 
own  evil  state.  "Milton  has  thus  represented 
the  fallen  angels  reasoning  together  in  a 
kind  of  respite  from  their  torments,  and 
creating  to  themselves  a  new  disouiet  amidst 
their  very  amusements;  he  could  not  pro- 
perly have  described  the  sport  of  Con- 
demned spirits,  without  that  cast  of  horror 
and  melancholy  he  has  so  judiciously  min- 
gled with  them: 

other*  aMit  ist  on  a  hitl  rKir^. 

In  thoattiu  mom  olevate.  nnd  rea«Ni'4  hiffh 

Of  providnoe,  foreknowlodge,  will,  tad  fktc,^        ^ 
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Hit  ftlt.  ftwwill.  IbfdoMwMfe  tkMviB, 
And  pjnmi  »o  end  in  wandtrtsf  mazes  lost.* 

In  cmr  present  condition,  which  is  a  mid- 
dle state,  our  minds  are  as  it  were  check- 
ered with  troth  and  falsehood:  and  as  our 
ficttlties  are  narrow,  and  our  views  imper- 
fect, it  is  impostible  but  our  curiooty  must 
meet  with  memv  repulses.  The  bu^ncxs 
of  mankind  in  this  hfe  beinf  rather  to  act 
than  to  know,  their  portion  of  knowledge  is 
dealt  to  them  accordingly. 

From  hence  it  is,  that  the  reason  of  the 
inmiiaitiTe  has  so  long  been  exercised  with 
difficulties,  in  accounting  for  the  promiscu- 
COS  distribution  of  good  and  evil  to  the  vir- 
toous  and  the  wicked  in  this  world.  From 
hence  come  all  those  pathetic  complaints 
cf  so  many  tragical  events  which  happen 
to  the  wise  and  the  good;  and  of  such  sur- 
prisng  prosperity,  which  is  often  the  lotf 
of  the  gmhy  and  the  foolish;  that  reason  is 
sometimes  puszled,  and  at  a  loss  what  to 
pronounce  upon  so  mysterious  a  dispen- 
sation. 

Plato  expresses  his  abhorrence  of  some 
fables  of  the  poets,  which  seem  to  reflect 
on  the  gods  as  the  authors  of  injustice;  and 
Hys  it  down  as  a  principle,  that  whatever  is 
permitted  to  befal  a  just  man,  whether 
poverty,  sickness,  or  any  of  those  things 
which  seem  to  be  evils,  sniill  either  in  life 
or  death  conduce  to  his  good.  My  reader 
win  observe  how  a^eable  this  maxim  is 
to  what  we  find  delivered  by  a  grater  au- 
thority. Seneca  has  written  a  discourse 
purposely  on  this  subjectjj  in  which  he 
takes  pams,  after  the  doctrine  of  the  Stoics, 
to  show  that  adversity  is  not  in  itself  an 
evil;  and  mentions  a  noble  saying  of  Deme- 
trius, that  •  nothing  would  be  more  unhappy 
than  a  man  who  had  never  known  afinic- 
tion.*  He  compares  prosperity  to  the  in- 
dulgence of  a  fond  mother  to  a  child,  which 
often  proves  his  ruin;  but  the  affection  of 
the  Divine  Being  to  that  of  a  wise  father, 
who  would  have  his  sons  exercised  with  la- 
bour, disappointments,  and  pain,  that  they 
may  gather  strength  and  improve  their  foi^ 
thude.  On  this  occa^on,  the  philosopher 
rises  into  that  celebrated  sentiment,  *  That 
there  is  not  on  earth  a  spectacle  more  worthy 
the  regard  of  a  Creator  intent  on  his  woiks 
than  a  brave  man  superior  to  his  sufferings;' 
to  which  he  adds,  *  that  it  must  be  a  plea- 
sure to  Jupiter  himself  to  look  down  from 
heaven,  and  see  Cato  amidst  the  ruins  of 
his  countiy  preserving  his  integrity.' 

This  thought  will  appear  yet  more  rea- 
sonable, if  we  consider  human  life  as  a  state 
of  probation,  and  adveraty  as  the  post  of 
honour  in  it,  asagned  often  to  the  best  and 
most  select  spirits. 

But  what  I  would  chiefly  inwst  on  here 


•  Paradiie  ZxMt,  b.  ii.  t.  587. 
f  Speet.  IB  folio;  for  reward,  Ac 
i  Fid.  8nee.    De  eonitantia  Mpientis,  nva  food  in 
Mpientem  noo  cftdit  i^Joria. 
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is,  t^at  we  •!«  not  at  pnae&t  in  »  prc^wr 
situation  to  judge  of  the  councils  by  which 
Providence  acts,  since  but  littie  arrives  at 
our  knowledge,  and  even  that  littie  we  cRs- 
cem  imperfectly;  or  according  to  the  de- 
gant  figure  in  wly  writ,  '  we  see  but  in 
part,  aSd  as  in  a  glaBS  darkly  '4  It  is  to  be 
considered,  that  Frovidence  in  its  economr 
regards  the  whole  system  of  time  ana 
thmgs  together,  so  that  we  cannot  dis- 
cover the  oeautifiil  connection  between  in- 
cidents which  He  widely  separate  in  time, 
and  by  losing  so  many  links  of  the  chain, 
our  reasonings  become  broken  and  imper- 
fect Thus  those  parts  of  the  moral  worid 
which  have  not  an  absolute,  may  yet  have 
a  relative  beauty,  in  respect  of  some  otiicr 
parts  concealed  from  us,  but  open  to  his 
eye  before  whom  *  past,'  •  present,'  and  *  to 
come,'  are  set  together  in  one  point  of  view : 
and  tiiose  events,  the  permission  of  which 
seems  now  to  accuse  nis  goodness,  may  in 
the  consummation  of  thinjgs  both  magnify 
his  goodness,  and  exalt  his  wisdom.  And 
this  is  enough  to  check  our  presumptioiu 
since  it  is  in  vain  to  applv  our  measures  of 
regularity  to  matters  ot  which  we  know 
neither  the  antecedents  nor  the  consequents, 
the  beginning  nor  the  end. 

I  shall  reheve  my  readers  from  this  ab- 
stracted thought,  by  relating  here  a  Jewish 
tradition  concerning  Moses,  which  seems 
to  be  a  kmd  of  parable,  illustrating  what  I 
have  last  mentioned.  That  great  prophet, 
it  is  said,  was  called  up  by  a  voice  from 
heaven  to  the  top  of  a  mountain;  where  in 
a  conference  with  the  Supreme  Being,  he 
was  admitted  to  propose  to  him  some  ques- 
tions concerning  his  administration  ot  the 
universe.  In  the  midst  d  this  (Uvine  col- 
loquy he  was  commanded  to  look  down  on 
the  plain  below.  At  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tain there  issued  out  a  clear  spring  of  water, 
at  which  a  soldier  alighted  from  his  horse 
to  drink.  He  was  no  sooner  gone  than  a 
little  boy  came  to  the  same  place,  and  find- 
ing a  purse  of  gold  which  the  soldier  had 
dropped,  took  it  up  and  went  away  with  it 
Immediately  after  this  came  an  infirm  old 
man,  weary  with  age  and  travelling,  and 
having  quenched  his  thirst,  sat  down  to  rest 
himself  DV  the  side  of  the  spring.  The  sol- 
dier missing  his  purse  returns  to  search  for 
it,  and  demands  it  of  the  old  man,  who 
affirms  he  had  not  seen  it„  and  appeals  to 
heaven  in  witness  of  his  innocence.  The 
soldier  not  believing  his  protestations,  kills 
him.  Moses  fell  on  his  face  with  horrw 
and  amazement,  when  the  divine  voice  thus 
prevented  his  expostulation:  *  Be  not  sur- 
prised, Moses,  nor  ask  why  the  Judge  of 
the  whole  earth  has  suffered  this  thing  to 
pass.  The  child  is  the  occaaon  that  the 
blood  of  the  old  man  is  spilt;  but  know  that 
the  old  man  whom  thou  sawest  was  the 
murderer  of  that  child's  father. '  C. 
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Nequioquam  populo  bibulas  donaverif  aarei ; 

Bespue  quod  oon  ea Penhu,  Sat,  iv.  SO, 

No  more  to  flatterini^  crowds  thine  ear  incline, 
Eager  to  drink  the  praiae  which  ia  not  thine. 


Among  all  the  diseases  of  the  mind,  there 
is  not  one  more  epidemical  or  more  j)emi- 
cious  than  the  love  of  flattery.  For  as 
where  the  juices  of  the  body  are  prepared 
to  receive  a  malignant  influence,  there  the 
disease  rages  with  most  vidence;  so  m  this 
JlSstemper  of  the  rnind^  where  there  is  ever 
a  propNcnsity  and  inclination  to  suck  in  the 
poison,  it  cannot  be  butdiat  the  wh9le  order 
of  reasonable  action  roust  be  overturned, 
for,  like  music,  it 


-So  aoftena  and  disarms  the  mind, 


That  not  one  arrow  can  resistance  find. 

First  we  flatter  ourselves,  and  then  the 
flattery  of  others  is  sure  c^  success.  It 
awakens  our  self-love  within,  a  party  which 
is  ever  ready  to  revdt  from  our  better  judg- 
ment, and  jdn  the  enemy  without  Hence 
it  is,  that  the  pn^aon  of  &vours  we  so 
often  sec  poured  upon  the  parasite,  are  re* 
presented  to  us  by  our  selt-love,  as  justice 
done  to  the  man  who  so  agreeably  recon- 
dled  us  to  ourselves.  When  we  are  over- 
come by  such  soft  insinuations  and  ensnaring 
compliances,  we  gladly  recompense  the  ar- 
tifices that  are  made  use  of  to  blind  our 
reason,  and  which  triumph  over  the  weak- 
nesses of  our  temper  and  inclinations. 

But  were  every  man  persuaded  from  how 
mean  and  low  a  principle  this  passion  is  de- 
rived, there  can  he  no  doubt  but  the  person 
who  should  attempt  to  gratify  it,  would  then 
be  as  contemptible  as  he  is  now  successful 
It  is  the  desire  of  some  quality  we  are  not 
possessed  of,  or  inclination  to  be  something 
we  are  not,  which  are  the  causes  of  our 
giving  ourselves  up  to  that  man  who  be- 
stows upon  us  the  characters  and  qualities 
of  others,  which  perhaps  suit  us  as  ill,  and 
were  as  little  designed  for  our  wearing,  as 
their  clothes.  Instead  of  going  out  of  war 
own  coitiplexional  nature  mto  that  of  others, 
it  were  a  better  and  more  laudable  industry 
to  improve  our  own,  and  instead  of  a  mise- 
rable copy  become  a  good  original;  for 
there  is  no  temper,  no  disposition  so  rude 
and  untractable,  but  may  in  its  own  pecu- 
liar cast  and  turn  be  brought  to  some  agree- 
able use  in  conversation,  or  in  the  affairs  of 
life.  A  person  of  a  rougher  deportment, 
and  less  tied  up  to  the  usual  ceremonies  of 
behaviour,  will,  lik^  Manly  fai  the  play,* 
please  by  the  grace  which  nature  gives  to 
every  actioo  wherein  she  is  complied  with; 
the  brisk  and  lively  will  not  want  their  ad- 
mirers, and  even  a  more  reserved  and 
melancholy  temper  may  at  sometimes  be 
agreeable. 

When  there  is  not  vanity  enough  awake 
in  a  man  to  undo  him,  the  flatterer  stirs  up 
that  dormant  weakness,  and  inspires  him 

•  WydNrtsy's  eomody  of  the  Plain  DUku, 


with  merit  enough  to  be  a  coxcomb.  Bat  if 
flatterjr  be  the  most  sordid  act  that  can  be 
corniced  with,  the  art  of  prainng  justly  is 
as  commendable;  for  it  is  laadable  to  praise 
well;  as  poets  at  one  and  ^e  same  time 
give  immortality,  and  receive  it  themselves 
for  a  reward.  Both  are  pleased;  the  one 
whilst  he  receives  the  recompence  of  merit, 
the  other  whilst  he  shows  he  knows  how  to 
discern  it;  but  above  all,  that  man  is  happy 
in  this  art,  who,  like  a  skilful  painter,  re* 
tains  the  features  and  complexion,  but  still 
softens  the  picture  into  the  most  agreeable 
likeness. 

There  can  hardly,  I  believe,  be  imagined 
a  more  desirable  pleasure  than  that  of 
praiae  unmixed  witfi  any  pjossibility  of  fiat* 
tery.  Such  was  that  which  Germanicus 
enjoyed,  when,  the  night  before  a  battle, 
desirousof  some  sincere  mark  of  the  esteem 
of  his  lesions  for  him,  he  ia  described  by 
Tacitus  fistenine  in  a  disguise  to  the^s- 
course  of  a  seedier,  and  wrapt  up  in  the 
fruition  of  his  glory,  whilst  with  an  ande- 
agned  sincerity  they  praised  Ms  noble  and 
majestic  mien,  his  affietbility,  his  valour, 
ccmduct,  and  success  in  war.  How  most  a 
man  have  his  heart  full-blown  with  joy  in 
such  an  article  of  glory  as  this?  What  a 
spur  and  encouragement  still  to  proceed  ia 
those  steps  which  tiad  already  brought  bins 
to  so  pure  a  taste  of  the  greatest  oTaKHtal 
enjoyments? 

It  sometimes  happens  that  even  enemies 
and  envious  persons  bestow  the  sincerest 
marks  of  esteem  when  they  least  desii^ 
it  Such  afford  a  greater  pleasure,  as  ex- 
torted by  merit,  and  freed  mm  all  saspicio« 
of  favour  or  flattery.  Thus  it  is  with  Mal- 
volio;  he  has  wit,  learning,  and  discern- 
ment, but  tempered  with  an  allay  of  envy, 
self-love,  and  detraction.  MalvoHo  turns 
pale  at  the  mirth  and  good-humour  o£  the 
company,  if  it  centre  not  in  his  person;  he 
grows  jealous  and  displeased  when  he 
ceases  to  be  the  ofily  person  admired,  and 
looks  upon  the  commendations  paid  to  an^ 
other  as  a  detraction  from  his  merit,  and  an 
attempt  to  lessen  the  superiority  he  affects; 
but  by  this  very  method,  he  bestows  such 

S raise  as  can  never  be  suspected  of  flattery, 
[is  uneasiness  and  distastes  are  so  many 
sure  and  certain  signs  of  another's  title  to 
that  glorv  he  desires,  and  has  the  mortifi- 
cation to  find  himself  not  possessed  o£ 

A  good  name  is  fitly  compared  to  a  pre- 
cious ointment,!  and  when  we  are  praised 
with  skill  and  decency,  it  b  indctxl  the 
most  agreeable  perfume;  but  if  too  strongly 
admitted  into  a  Drain  of  a  less  vigorous  and 
happy  texture,  it  will,  like  too  strong  aa 
odour,  overcome  the  senses,  and  prove  per- 
nicious to  those  nerves  it  was  intended  to 
refresh.  A  generous  mind  is  of  all  others 
the  most  sensible  of  praise  and  dispraise; 
and  a  noble  spirit  is  as  much  invigorated 
with  its  due  proportion  of  honour  imd  ap- 
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plause  as  it  is  depfessed'  by  neglect  and 
contempt  But  it  is  only  persons  Far  above 
the  common  level  who  are  thus  afiected 
with  cither  of  these  extremes;  as  in  a  ther* 
mometer,  it  is  only  the  purest  and  most 
saWimated  spirit  that  is  either  contracted 
or  dilated  by  the  benignity  or  inclemency 
of  the  season. 

*Ma.  Spictatoh,— The  translations 
which  jrou  have  lately  riven  us  from  the 
Oreek,  in  some  of  your  last  papers,  have 
been  the  occasion  of  my  looking  into  some 
of  those  authors:  among  whom  1  chanced 
on  a  collection  erf  letters  which  pass  under 
the  name  of  Arista^netus.  Of  all  the  re- 
muns  of  antiquitv,  I  believe  there  can  be 
nothing  produced  of  an  air  so  gallant  and 
polite;  each  letter  contains  a  litSe  novel  or 
adventure,  which  is  told  with  all  the  beau- 
tics'  of  language,  and  heightened  with  a 
laxarlance  of  wit  There  are  several  of 
tliem  translated;^  but  with  such  wide  dcvia- 
tions  from  the  original,  and  in  a  style  so  far 
^fifferiiig  from  the  author's,  that  the  trans- 
lator seems  rather  to  have  taken  hints  for 
the  expressing  his  own  sense  and  tiiouflrhts, 
than  to  have  endeavoured  to  render  ttiose 
of  Aristaenetus.  In  the  following  transla- 
tion, I  have  kept  as  near  the  meanmg  of  the 
GreAas  I  could,  and  have  only  added  a  few 
words  to  make  the  sentences  m  English  at 
together  a  little  better  than  they  would 
otherwise  have  done.  The  story  seems  to 
be  taken  from  that  of  Pygmalion  and  the 
iCatoe  in  Ovid;  some  of  iSie  thoughts  are 
o^he  same  turn,  ^d  the  whole  is  written 
in  a  kind  of  poetical  prose. ' 

Philofdnajp  to  Chromation, 

"Never  was  a  man  more  overcome  with 
so  &ntastical  a  passion  as  mine;  I  have 
painted  a  beautiful  woman,  and  am  despair- 
ing, dying  for  the  picture.  My  own  skill 
has  undone  me;  it  is  not  the  dart  of  Venus, 
but  my  own  pendl  has  thus  wounded  me. 
Ah,  me!  with  what  anxiety  am  I  necessi- 
tated to  adore  my  own  idol  r  How  misera- 
ble am  I,  whilst  every  one  must  as  much 
pitv  the  painter  as  he  praises  the  picture, 
and  own  my  torment  more  than  equal  to 
my  art  But  why  do  I  thus  complain? 
Have  there  not  been  more  unhappy  and 
unnatural  passions  than  mine?  Yes,  I  have 
seen  the  representation  of  Phadra,  Nar- 
cissus, and  raaph  sc.  Phxdra  was  imhappy 
in  her  love:  that  of  Pa^phsc  was  monstrous; 
and  whilst  the  other  caught  at  his  beloved 
likeness,  he  destroyed  the  wateiy  image, 
which  ever  eluded  his  embraces.  The 
fountain  represented  Narcissus  to  himself, 
and  the  picture  both  that  and  him,  thirst- 
ing after  his  adored  image.  But  I  am  yet 
less  unhappv.  I  enjoy  her  presence  con- 
tinually, and  if  I  touch  her,  I  destroy  not 
the  beauteous  form,  but  she  looks  pleas^ 


*  Bj  Tom  Brown  and  otken.  See  bit  W«rJu  4  Tolt. 


and  a  sweet  smile  sits  in  the  charmine 
space  which  divides  her  lips.  One  would 
swear  that  vcrfce  and  speech  were  issuing 
out,  and  that  one^s  ears  feh  the  melodious 
scRind.  How  often  have  I,  deceived  by  a 
lover's  credulity,  hearkened  if  she  had  not 
something  to  wmsper  me?  and  when  frus- 
trated of  my  hopes,  how  often  have  I  taken 
my  revenge  in  kisses  from  her  cheeks  and 
eyes,  and  softly  wooed  her  to  my  embrace, 
whilst  she  (as  to  me  it  seemed,)  only  with- 
held her  tongue  the  more  to  inflame  me. 
But,  madman  that  I  am,  shall  I  be  thus 
taken  with  the  representation  only  of  a 
beauteous  face,  and  flowing  hair,  and  thus 
waste  myself  and  melt  to  tears  for  a  shar- 
dow?  An,  sure  it  is  something  rtiore,  it  is 
a  reality;  for  see,  her  beauties  shine  out 
with  new  lustre,  ajid  she  seems  to  upbraid 
me  with  unkind  reproaches.  Oh,  may  I 
have  a  living  mistress  of  this  form,  that 
when  I  shall  compare  the  work  of  nature 
with  that  of  art,  I  may  be  still  at  a  loss 
which  to  choose,  and  be  Ions  petplexed 
with  the  pleasing  uncertainty."  T. 


Na  239.]     Tuesday,  December  4,  1711. 

Bella,  borrida  beNal         Virg.  JKn.  vl  88. 

— Wars,  borrid  waral         Dry  den. 

I  HAVE  sometimes  amused  myself  with 
considering  the  several  methods. of  manage 
ing  a  debate  which  have  obtained  in  the 
world. 

The  first  races  of  mankind  used  to  dis- 
pute, as  OUT  ordinary  people  do  now-a-days, 
m  a  kind  of  wild  logic,  uncultivated  by  rules 
of  art 

Socrates  introduced  a  catechetical  method 
of  ar|;uing.  He  would  ask  his  adversary 
question  upon  question,  until  he  had  con- 
vinced him  out  of  his  own  mouth  that  his 
opinions  were  wrong.  This  way  of  debat- 
ing drives  an  enemy  up  into  a  corner,  seizes 
all  the  passes  through  which  he  can  make 
an  escape,  and  forces  him  to  surrender  at 
discretion. 

Aristotle  changed  this  method  of  attack, 
and  invented  a  great  variety  of  little  wea- 
pons, called  syllogisms.  As  in  the  Socratic 
way  of  dispute  you  agree  to  every  thing 
which  your  opponent  advances,  in  the  Aris- 
totelic  you  are  stUl  den)ring  and  contradict- 
ing some  part  or  other  of  what  he  says. 
Socrates  conquers  you  by  stratagem,  Aris- 
totle by  force!    The  one  takes  the  town  by 

p,  the  other  sword  in  hand. 

The  universities  of  Europe  for  many 
years  carried  on  their  debates  by  syllogism, 
msomuch  that  we  see  the  knowledge  of 
several  centuries  laid  out  into  objections 
and  answers,  and  all  the  good  sense  of  the 
age  cut  and  minced  into  almost  an  infini- 
tude of  distinctions. 

When  our  univernties  found  there  was 
no  end  of  wrangling  this  way,  they  invented 
a  kind  of  argument  which  is  not  reducibk 
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to  aar  mood  or  jfi^re  in  ArfstoUe.  It  was 
called  the  an;uinentum  Basilinutn,  (others 
write  it  Baciunum  or  Baculinum,)  which  is 
pretty  well  expressed  in  our  En^ish  word 
club-law.  When  they  were  not  able  to 
confute  their  antagonist,  they  knocked  him 
•  down.  It  was  their  method  in  these  po- 
lemical debates,  first  to  discharge  thdr 
syllogisms,  and  afterwards  to  betake  them- 
selves to  their  clubs,  until  such  time  as  they 
had  one  way  or  other  confounded  their 
gainsayers.  There  is  in  Oxford  a  narrow 
defile,  (to  make  use  of  a  military  term,) 
where  the  partisans  used  to  encounter;  for 
which  reason  it  still  retains  the  name  of 
Logic-lane.  I  have  heard  an  old  gentle- 
man, a  physician,  make  his  boasts,  that 
when  he  was  a  young  fellow  he  marched 
several  times  at  the  head  of  a  troop  of 
Scotiata,*  and  cudgelled  a  body  of  Smigle- 
staast  half  the  leheth  of  High-street,  until 
they  had  dispersed  themselves  for  shelter 
into  their  respective  garrisons. 

This  humour,  I  fmd,  went  very  far  in 
Erasmuses  time.  For  that  author  tells  us, 
that  upon  the  revival  of  Greek  letters,  most 
of  the  universities  in  Europe  were  divided 
into  Greeks  and  Trojans.  The  latter  were 
those  who  bore  a  mortal  enmity  to  Uie  lan- 
guage of  the  Grecians,  insomuch  that  if 
they  met  with  any  who  understood  it,  they 
^d  not  fail  to  treat  him  as  a  foe.  Erasmus 
himself  had,  it  seems,  the  misfortune  to 
Mi  into  the  hands  of  a  party  of  Trcjans, 
who  laid  on  him  with  so  man]^  blows  and 
buffets  that  he  never  forgot  their  hostilities 
to  his  dying  day. 

There  is  a  way  of  managing  an  argument 
not  much  unlike  the  former,  which  u  made 
use  of  by  states  and  communities,  when  they 
draw  up  a  hundred  thousand  disputants,  on 
each  aide,  and  convince  one  another  by  dint 
of  twcrd.  A  certain  grand  monarch^  was 
flo  aen&ble  of  his  streng^  in  this  way  of 
reasoning,  that  he  writ  upon  his  great 
pa^-^Ratio  ultima  reanim,  'The  logic  of 
Kings;'  but,  God  be  thanked,  he  is  now 
pretty  well  baffled  at  his  own  weapons. 
When  one  has  to  do  with  a  philosopher  of 
ti^  kmd,  one  should  remember  the  old 
{lentleman's  saying,  who  had  been  engaged 
m  an  argument  with  one  of  die  Roman 
emperors.!  Upon  his  friend's  telling  him 
that  he  wondered  he  would  give  up  the 
auestion,  when  he  had  visibly  the  better  of 
tac  dispute;  *I  am  never  ashamed,'  says 
be,  'to  be  confuted  by  one  who  is  master 
of  fifty  leeicms.' 

I  shall  out  just  mention  another  kind  of 


*  Tlie  AUowen  of  Dans  Scotai.  a  edebrated  Fhiii> 
dteam  di^iiie,  born  in  Nortfaumberiajid.  From  Oxford, 
wtMr«  be  wu  educated,  he  went  to  Parte,  when  bie 
npatation  was  io  high  aa  a  diepirtant,  tbat  be  aeqaired 
tbe  name  of  Uie  '  mibtile  doctor.*  Hie  oppoiition  to  tbe 
doctrine  of  Tbomaa  Aquinae  gave  birth  to  twopartiea, 
tbe  SeotiaU  aad  Tbomista.  BedledatOokifne.fn  130a 

t  Tbe  Mloweia  of  Martin  SBWclaeiaa,  a  flunooa  loci- 
aian  in  tte  IMi  century. 

I  Lewii  XIV.  of  France. 

I  Ttm  Bmiieror  Adrian. 


reasoninfi^  which  may  be  called  arguing  bf 
poll;  and  another  which  is  of  equal  mok, 
m  which  wagers  are  made  use  of  as  wr^a^ 
ments,  according  to  the  cel^rated  line  in 
Hudibras.!! 

But  the  most  notable  way  of  managing  a 
controversy,  is  that  which  we  may  odl 
arguing  by  torture.  This  is  a  method  of 
reasoning  which  has  been  made  use  of  with 
the  poor  refugees,  and  which  was  so  foriiion- 
able  in  our  country  during  the  reign  of 
Queen  Mary,  that  in  a  passaee  of  an  an- , 
thor  quoted  by  Monsieur  Bavle,  it  is  said 
the  price  of  wood  was  raised  in  England, 
by  reason  of  the  executions  that  were  roado 
in  Smitiifield.ir  These  disputants  convince 
their  adversanes  with  a  sorites,**  commonly 
called  a  pile  of  faggots.  The  rack  is  alsoa 
kind  of  syllogism  which  has  been  used  with 
good  effect,  and  has  made  multitudes  of 
converts.  Men  were  fbnnerly  disputed  out 
of  their  doubts,  reconciled  to  truth  by  force 
of  reason,  and  won  over  to  opmions  oy  ^le 
candour,  sense,  and  inanity  of  those  who 
had  the  right  on  their  side;  mit  this  metiKd 
of  conviction  c^)eTated  too  slowly.  Paia 
was  found  to  be  much  more  enlighteninr 
^an  reason.  Every  scruple  was  looked 
upon  as  obstinacy,  and  not  to  be  removed 
but  by  several ,  engines  invented  for  that 
purpcise.  In  a  word,  the  application  of 
whips,  radLs,  gibbets,  galleys,  dungeons, 
fire  and  fistggot,  m  a  dispute,  may  be  looked 
upon  as  popish  refinements  upon  the  oid 
heathen  logic 

There  is  another  way  of  reasomnr  wlach 
seldom  fails,  though  it  be  of  a  quite  djffercnt 
nature  to  that  I  nave  last  mentioDed.  I 
mean  convincing  a  man  bv  ready  money, 
or  as  it  is  ordinarUy  calka,  bribing  a  man 
to  an  opinion.  This  method  has  often 
proved  successful,  when  all  the  others  have 
Deen  made  use  of  to  no  purpose.  A  man 
who  is  fiimished  with  ailments  from  tbe 
mint,  will  convince  his  antagonist  much 
sooner  than  one  who  draws  them  from  rea- 
son and  philosophy.  Gold  is  a  wonderfiil 
clearer  of  the  unoerstanding;  it  dissipates 
every  doubt  and  scruple  in  an  instant;  ac- 
commodates itself  to  the  meanest  capao- 
ties;  ulences  the  loud  and  clamourous,  and 
brings  over  the  most  obstinate  and  inflexi- 
ble. Philip  ^  Macedon  was  a  man  of  moat 
invincible  reason  this  way.  He  refiited  br 
it  all  the  wisdom  of  Athens,  confoundea 
their  statesmen,  struck  their  orators  dumb, 
and  at  length  argued  them  out  of  all  their 
liberties. 

Having  here  touched  upon  the  several 
methods  of  disputing,  as  they  have  pre- 
vailed in  different  ages  of  the  world,  I  shall 
very  suddenly  give  my  reader  an  account 
of  the  whde  art  of  cavilling;  which  shall 

I  Part  58,  c  1.  V.  297. 

IT  Tbe  author  quoted  it  And.  AnuDooiua.  BMbliHIb 
inBayle'sDiet.— Tbeft>ectator*f  memory  deceived  Mm 
in  applyiiifthe  remark,  which  was  made  in  tbe  ralff» 
of  Henry  Vni.  It  waa,  however,  much  mow  apptkahte 
to  that  of  Queen  Mary. 

»♦  A  aoritea  ia  a  heap  of  propoiiUoM  tbrowa  I  ujiMB  f  ■ 
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be  a  fiiH  and  tatiifiMlorf  «iiw«r  toaU  such 
pqwn  aad  pamphlets  as  have  yet  ap- 
peared against  the  Spectator.  C. 


Na  240.  ]     Wcdne^ay,  December  5, 1711. 

Aliter  non  fit,  Avite,  liber. 

MkH.  ^  17.  Lib.  1. 
Of  mush  materiala,  fir*  tre  books  conpoMd. 

*Mh.   Spectator,— I  urn  one  of  the 
most  genteel  trades  in  the  city,  and  under- 
stand thus  much  of  liberal  education^  as  to 
have  an  ardent  ambition  of  being  osefbl  to 
mankind,  and  to  think  that  the  chief  end 
of  bem^t  as  to  this  life.    I  had  these  good 
impressions  given  me  from  the  handsome 
behaviour  of  a  learned,   generous,   and 
wealthy  man  towards  me,  when  I  first 
b^an  the  worid.    Some  dissatidl^ctSon  be- 
tween me  and  my  parents  made  me  enter 
into  it  with  less  relish  of  buaness  than  I 
oDght;  and  to  turn  off  this  uneasiness,  I 
ga^e  mysdf  to  criminal  pleasures,  some 
excesses,  and  a  general  loose  conduct    I 
know  not  what  the  excellent  man  above- 
aentloned  saw  in  me,  but  he  descended 
£rom  the  superiority  of  his  wisdom  and 
merit,  to  throw  himself  frequently  into  my 
company.    This  made  me  soon  nope  that 
I  had  something  in  me  worth  cultivating, 
and  his  conversation  made  me  sennble  ot 
satis&ctions  in  a  regular  way,  which  I  had 
never  before  imagmed.     When  he  was 
mwa  familiar  with  roe,  he  opened  himself 
uke  a  good  angel,  and  told  me  he  kad  long 
laboured  to  ri^en  me  into  a  preparation  to 
receive  his  friendship  and  advice,  botii 
which  I  ^ould  daily  command,  and  the 
uae  of  any  part  of  his  fortune,  to  apply 
the  measures  he  should  propose  to  me,  tor 
the  improvement  of  my  own.    1  assure  you 
I  cannot  recollect  the  goodness  and  confb- 
aioQ  o£  the  good  old  man  when  he  spoke  to 
this  purpoee  to  me  without  ndtkig  into 
tean;  but  in  a  word,  lir,  I  must  hstften  to 
ten  you,  that  my  heart  bums  with  grati- 
tude towards  him,  and  he  is  so  happy  a 
man  that  it  ean  never  be  in  my  power  to 
retem  him  his  favours  in  kind,  but  I  am 
sure  I  have  made  him  the  most  agreeable 
satiBfaction  I  could  posably,  in  being  ready 
to  serve  others  to  my  utmost  ability,  as  far 
as  is  consistent  with  the  prudence  he  pre- 
flcr9>e8toroe.  Dear  Mr.  Spectator,  I  do  not 
owe  to  him  only  the  good- will  and  esteem 
cf  my  own  relations,  (who  are  people  of 
distinction,)  the  present  ease  and  plenty  of 
niy  circumstances,  but  also  the  government 
of  my  passions,  and  regulation  of  my  de» 
aires.    I  doubt  not,  ar,  but  in  your  imagina- 
tion such  virtues  as  these  of  my  worthy 
friend,  bear  as  great  a  figure  as  actions 
which  are  more  glittering  in  the  common 
estimadon.    What  I  would  ask  of  you,  is 
to  give  us  a  whole  Spectator  upon  heroic 
virtue  in  common  lite,  wUch  ma^  incite 
men  to  the  same  generous  inclinations,  as 
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have  hj  ihiM  admirable  permn  b«Qn  ibown 
to,  and  raised  in,  sir,  your  most  humble 
servant'  r 

'  Ma.  Spectatos,-— I  am  a  countiy  gen- 
tleman of  a  good  ]>lentiful  estate,  and  ave  aa 
the  rest  of  my  neighbours  with  great  hos* 
pitalltv.  I  have  been  ever  reckoned  among 
the  laoies  the  best  company  in  the  woriiL 
and  have  access  as  a  sort  ci  favourite.    I 
never  came  in  public  but  I  saluted  them, 
though  in  great  assemblies,  all  around; 
where  it  was  seen  how  genteelly  I  avoided 
hampering  mv  spurs  m  their  petticoats, 
whilst  I  moved  amon^  them;  and  on  the 
other  ade  how  prettily  they  curtsied  and 
received  me  standing  in  proper  rows,  and 
advancing  as  fast  as  they  saw  their  elders, 
or  their  betters,  despatched  by  me.    But  so 
St  is,  Mr.  Spectator,  that  all  our  good  breed- 
ing is  of  late  lost,  by  the  unhappy  arrived  of 
a  courder,  or  town  gentleman,  who  came 
lately  among  us.  This  person  whenever  he 
came  into  a  room  maoe  a  profound  «bow, 
and  fell  back,  then  recovered  with  a  soft 
air,  and  made  a  bow  to  the  next,  and  so  to 
one  or  two  more,  and  then  took  the  gross  of 
the  room,  by  passing  them  in  a  continual 
bow  until  he  arrived  at  the  person  he 
thought  proper  particularly  to  entertain. 
This  he  aid  with  so  good  a  grace  and  as* 
surance,  that  it  is  ^en  for  the  present 
fashion;  and  there  is  no  young  gentlewoman 
within  several  miles  of  this  place  has  been 
kissed  ever  since  his  first  appearance  among 
us.    We  country  gentlemen  cannot  begin  > 
again  and  learn  these  fine  and  reserved  airs; 
and  our  conversation  is  at  a  stand,  until  we 
have  your  judgment  for  or  ap;ainst  kissing 
by  way  of  civilky  or  salutation;  which  is 
impatiently  expected  by  your  friends  of 
both  sexes,  but  by  none  so  mudi  as  youT' 
humble  servant, 

•RUSTIC  SPRIGHTLY.' 

•Decembers,  irn. 
•  Mr.  Spsctatoh, — I  was  the  other  night 
at  Philaster,  where  I  expected  to  hear  your 
ibmous  trunk-maker,  but  was  unhappily 
disapp<nnted  of  his  company,  and  saw  an^ 
other  person  who  had  the  like  ambition  to 
distinguish  himself  hi  a  ncnsv  manner,  partly^ 
by  vooferation  or  talking^  loud,  and  partly 
by  his  bodily  agility.  This  was  a  very  lusty 
fellow,  but  withal  a  sort  of  beau,  who  getr 
ting  into  one  of  the  ride-boxes  on  the  stage 
before  the  curtain  drew,  was  disposed  ta 
show  the  whole  audience  his  activity  by 
leaping  over  tiie  spikes:  he  passed  froni 
thence  to  one  cf  the  entering  doors,  where 
he  took  snuff  with  a  tolerable  good  grace, 
displayed  his  fine  clothes,  made  two  or 
three  femt  passes  at  the  curtain  with  his 
cane,  then  need  about  and  appeared  at  the 
other  door.  Here  he  affected  to  survey  Uie 
whole  house,  bowed  and  smiled  at  random, 
and  then  showed  his  teeth,  which  were 
some  of  them  indeed  very  white.  After  this 
he  retired  behind  the  curtain,  and  obliged! 
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WB  widi  wevtnl  Tkws  of  his  person  from 
CNTCTT  opening. 

'  During  the  time  of  acting,  he  appeared 
frequently  in  the  pri^jce's  apartment,  made 
cue  at  the  hunting-match,  and  was  very  foi^ 
ward  in  the  rebellion.*  If  there  were  no 
injunctions  to  the  contrarjr,  yet  this  practice 
must  be  confessed  to  diminish  the  pleasure 
of  the  audience,  and  for  that  reason  pre- 
sumptuous and  unwarrantable;  but  smce 
her  maiest3r'8  late  command  has  made  it 
criminal^l  you  have  authority  to  take  no- 
tice of  it    Sir,  your  humble  servant, 

T.  *  CHARLES  EASY.' 


Na  241.  ]    Thunday,  December  6, 1711. 


-Seroperqae  rellnqui 


8olA  libi,  miiper  lonfam  iqcomitata  ridetur 

Ire  viaoi Firg.  JC*.  iv.  406. 

AU  fad  she  teeins»  fMMken,  and  alone; 

And  left  to  wander  wide  ihrough  patbt  unknown.— P. 

*Mli.  Spectator, — Though  you  have 
considered  virtuous  love  in  most  oi  its  dis- 
tresses, I  do  not  remember  that  you  have 
given  us  any  dissertation  upon  the  a]>8ence 
of  lovers,  or  laid  down  any  methods  how 
they  should  support  themselves  under  those 
long  separations  which  they  are  sometimes 
forced  to  underga  I  am  at  present  in  this 
unhappy  circumstance,  having  parted  witii 
the  best  of  husbands,  who  is  abroad  in  the 
service  of  his  country,  and  may  not  possibly 
return  for  some  years.  His  warm  ana  genei^ 
ous  affection  while  we  were  together,  with 
the  tenderness  which  he  expressed  to  me 
at  parting,  make  his  absence  almost  insup- 
portable. I  think  of  him  every  moment  of 
the  day,  and  meet  him  every  night  in  my 
dreams.  Every  thing  I  see  puts  me  in  mind 
of  him.  I  apply  myself  with  more  than 
ordinary  diligence  to  the  care  of  his  &mily 
and  his  estate;  but  this  instead  of  relieving 
me,  eives  me  but  so  manv  occasions  of  wish- 
ing ror  his  \  return.  I  frequent  the  rooms 
where  I  used  to  converse  with  him,  and  not 
meeting  him  there,  sit  down  in  his  chair 
and  fall  a  weeping.  I  love  to  read  the  books 
he  delighted  m,  and  to  converse  with  the 
persons  whom  he  esteemed.  I  visit  his  pic- 
ture a  hundred  times  a  day,  and  place  my- 
self over  against  it  whole  hours  together.  I 
pass  a  great  part  of  my  time  in  the  walks 
where  i  used  to  lean  upon  his  arm,  and 
recollect  in  my  mind  the  discourses  which 
have  there  pMsed  between  us:  I  look  over 
the  several  prospects  and  pdnts  of  view 
which  we  used  to  surver  together,  fix  my 
eye  upon  the  objects  which  he  has  made 
me  take  notice  of;  and  cidl  to  mind  a  thou- 
sand agreeable  remarks  wluch  he  has  made 
on  those  occaitons.  I  write  to  him  by  every 
conveyance,  and  contrary  to  other  people. 


*  DMbrent  tumm  id  BeaiUBont  and  Fletdier*!  tragedy 
^PWIaster. 

t  la  the  play-blUa  of  that  time,  tbeae  words  were  in 
mtUi :  '  By  her  majeety**  command,  no  person  it  to  be 
admitted  behind  tteaoenee.* 


am  always  hi  good-httinaiir  when  an  ent 
wind  blows,  because  it  seldom  fEiils  of  brii^ 
ing  me  a  letter  from  him.  Let  me  entreat 
you,  sir,  to  give  me  your  advice  upon  this 
occasion,  and  to  let  me  know  how  I  mar 
relieve  myself  in  this  my  widowhood.  I 
am,  sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 

•ASTERIA.' 

Absence  is  what  the  poets  call  death  in 
love,  and  has  given  occasion  to'abundance 
of  beautiful  complaints  in  those  authors  who 
have  treated  of  this  passion  in  verse.  Ovid's 
Epistles  are  full  of  them.  Otway's  Moni- 
mia  talks  very  tenderiy  upon  this  subject: 


-It  waa  not  kind 


To  leate  me  like  a  turtle,  here  alone. 
To  droop  and  moam  the  absence  of  my  mate. 
When  thon  art  fVom  me.  every  place  is  desert ; 
And  I,  methinks.  am  aavafe  and  forlom. 
"Riy  presence  only  *tis  ean  make  me  Mest, 
Beal  my  unquiet  mind,  and  tune  my  souL 

Orphmi^  Act  IL 

The  consolations  of  lovers  on  these  occa- 
sions are  very  extraordinary.  Besides  those 
mentioned  by  Asteria,  there  are  many  other 
motives  of  comfort  which  are  made  use  of 
by  absent  lovers. 

I  remember  in  one  of  Scudery's  Romances 
a  couple  of  honourable  lovers  ^reed  at 
their  parting  to  set  aside  one  half  hour  in 
the  day  to  think  of  each  other  during  a 
tedious  absence.  The  romance  teUs  us,  uat 
they  both  of  them  punctually  observed  the 
time  thus  agreed  upon;  and  that  whatever 
companr  or  buaness  they  were  engaged  in, 
they  left  it  abruptly  as  soon  as  the  clock 
warned  them  to  retire.  The  romance  fur- 
ther adds,  that  the  lovers  expected  the 
return  of  this  stated  hour  with  as  much  im- 
patience as  if  it  had  been  a  real  assignation, 
and  enjoyed  an  imaginary  happiness,  that 
was  almost  as  plea^ng  to  them  as  what  thev 
would  have  found  from  a  real  meeting.  It 
was  an  inexpressible  satisfaction  to  theae-' 
divided  lovers  to  be  assured  that  each  was 
at  the  same  time  employed  in  the  same 
kind  of  contemplation,  and  making  eqval 
returns  of  tenderness  and  affection. 

If  I  may  be  allowed  to  mention  a  more 
serious  expedient  for  the  alleviating  of  ab- 
sence, I  shall  take  notice  of  one  which  I 
have  known  two  persons  practise,  who 
joined  religion  to  that  elegance  of  senti- 
ments with  which  the  passion  of  love  gene- 
rally inspires  its  votaries.  This  was,  at  die 
return  dl  such  an  hour,  to  ofier  up  a  certain 
prayer  for  each  other,  which  they  had 
agreed  upon  before  their  parting.  The  hus- 
band, who  is  a  man  that  makes  a  fi^re  in 
the  polite  worid,  as  well  as  in  his  own 
family,  has  often  told  me,  that  he  could  not 
have  supported  an  absence  of  three  years 
without  this  expedient 

Strada,  in  one  of  his  Prolu^ons,^  gives  an 
account  of  a  chimerical  correspondence  be- 
tween two  frioids  by  the  help  of  a  certain 
loadstone,  which  had' such  virtue  in  it,  that 
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if  it  touched  two  several  needles,  when  one 
of  the  needles  so  touched  began  to  move,  the 
other,  thoueh  at  never  so  great  a  distance, 
moved  at  tne  same  time,  and  in  the  same 
manner.  He  tells  us,  that  the  two  friends 
being  each  of  them  possessed  of  one  of  thede 
needles,  made  a  kind  of  dial-plate,  inscrib- 
ing it  with  the  four-and-twenty  letters,  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  hours  of  the  day 
are  marked  upon  the  ordinary  dial-plate. 
They  then  fixed  one  of  thfe  needles  on  each 
of  these  plates  in  such  a  manner  that  it 
could  move  round  without  impediment,  so 
as  to  touch  any  of  the  four-ana-twenty  let- 
ters. Upon  their  separating  from  one  an- 
other into  distant  countries,  they  agreed  to 
Withdraw  themselves  punctuallv  into  their 
closets  at  a  certmn  hour  of  the  day,  and  to 
converse  with  one  another  by  means  of  this 
their  invention.  Accordingly  when  they 
were  some  hundred  miles  asunder,  each  (k 
them  shut  himself  up  in  his  closet  at  the 
time  appointed,  and  immediately  cast  his 
eye  upon  his  dial-plate.  If  he  had  a  mind 
to  write  any  thing  to  his  friend,  he  directed 
his  needle  to  every  letter  that  formed  the 
words  which  he  had  occasion  for,  making  a 
little  pause  at  the  end  of  every  word  or 
sentence,  to  avoid  confusion.  The  friend  in 
the  meanwhile  saw  his  own  sympathetic 
needle  moving  of  itself  to  every  letter  which 
that  of  his  correspondent  pointed  at  By  this 
means  they  talked  together  across  a  whole 
continent,  and  conveyed  their  thoughts  to 
one  another  in  an  mstant  over  cities  or 
mountains,  seas  or  deserts. 

If  Monsieur  Scudery,  or  any  other  writer 
on  romance,  had  introduced  a  necromancer, 
who  is  generally  in  the  train  of  a  knight- 
errant,  making  a  present  to  two  lovers  rf  a 
couple  of  these  above-mentioned  needles, 
the  reader  would  not  have  been  a  little 
jrieased  to  have  seen  them  corresponding 
with  one  another  when  they  were  guarded 
by  spies  and  watches,  or  separated  by  cas- 
tles and  adventures. 

In  the  meanwhile,  if  ever  this  invention 
should  be  revived  or  put  in  practice,  I  would 
propose  that  upon  the  lover's  dial-plate 
Qiere  should  be  written  not  only  the  four- 
and-twenty  letters,  but  several  entire  words 
which  have  always  a  place  in  passionate 
epistles;  as  flames,  darts,  die,  languish, 
•bsence,  Cupid,  heart,  eyes,  hang,  drown, 
and  the  like.  This  would  very  mucn  abridge 
the  lover's  p^s  in  this  way  of  writing  a 
letter,  as  it  would  enable  him  to  express 
the  most  useful  and  dgnificant  words  with 
a  single  touch  of  the  needle.  C. 


Na  24Z]    Friday,  December  7,  1711. 

Creditar,  ex  medio  quia  res  trceait,  habere 

Sndoru  miDimum •     Hor.  Lib.  S,  Ep.  i.  108. 

Tb  write  on  vulgar  tbemea,  is  Uiouf  bt  an  eaay  task. 

•  Mr.  Spectator,— Your  speculations 
do  not  80  generally  prevail  over  men's  man- 
ners aa.1  could  wish.    A  former  paper  of 


jmors  concerning  the  misbduivionr  of  peo- 
ple, who  are  necessarily  in  each  other's 
company  in  travelling,  ought  to  have  been 
a  lasting  admonition  against  transgressions 
of  that  kind.  But  I  had  the  fate  of  y<ent 
qnaker,  in  meetmg  with  a  rude  fellow  in  n 
stage-coach,  who  entertained  two  or  three 
women  of  us  (for  there  was  no  num  besides 
himself)  with  language  as  indecent  as  ever 
was  heard  upon  tne  water.  The  imperti- 
nent observations  which  the  coxcomb  made 
upon  our  shame  and  confusion  were  such, 
that  it  is  an  unspeakable  grief  to  reflect 
upon  them.  As  much  as  you  have  declaim* 
ed  against  duelling,  I  hope  yon  will  do  us 
the  justice  to  declare,  that  if-the  brute  has 
courage  enough  to  send  tq  the  place  where 
he  saw  us  all  alight  together  to  get  rid  of 
him,  there  is  not  one  of  us  but  has  a  lover 
who  shalVavenge  the  insult.  It  would  cer- 
tainly be  worth  your  consideration,  to  look 
into  the  frequent  misfbrtones  of  this  kind, 
to  which  the  modest  and  innocent  are  ex- 
posed, by  the  licentious  behaviour  of  soch 
as  are  as  much  strangers  to  good-breeding 
as  U)  virtue.  Could  we  avoid  hearing  what 
we  do  not  approve,  as  ea^v  as  we  can  see- 
ing what  is  disagreeable,  tnere  were  some 
consolation;  but  since  in  a  box  at  a  play, 
in  an  assembly  of  ladies,  or  even  in  a  pew 
at  church,  it  is  in  the  power  of  a  gross  cox- 
comb to  utter  what  a  woman  cannot  avdd 
hairing,  how  miserable  is  her  condkiun 
who  comes  within  the  power  of  such  im- 
pertinents.^  and  how  necessary  is  it  to  re- 
peat invectives  against  such  a  behaviour.^ 
If  the  licentious  had  not  utteriy  forgot  what 
it  is  to  be  modest,  they  would  know  that 
offended  modesty  labours  under  one  of  the 
greatest  sufferings  to  which  human  life  can 
be  exposed.  If  thpse  brutes  could  reflect 
thus  much,  though  the)r  want  shame,  they 
would  be  moved  by  their  pity,  to  abhor  an 
impudent  behaviour  in  the  presence  of  the 
chaste  and  innocent  If  you  will  oblige  us 
with  a  Spectator  on  this  subject,  and  pro- 
cure it  to  be  pasted  against  every  stage- 
coach in  Great  Britain  as  the  law  of  the 
journey,  you  will  highly  oblige  the  whole 
sex,  for  which  you  have  professed  so  great 
an  esteem;  and  in  particular  the  tw^  ladies 
my  late  fellow-sufferers,  and,  sir,  your  most 
humble  servant, 

•REBECCA  RIDINGHCX)D.' 

*Mr.  Spectator,— The  matter  which 
I  am  now  going  to  send  you,  is  air  unhappy 
story  in  low  life,  and  will  recommend  itsdi, 
so  that  you  must  excuse  the  mamier  of  ex- 
pressing it  A  poor  idle  drunken  weaver  in 
Spitalfields  has  a  faithful  laborious  wife, 
who  by  her  frugality  and  industry  had  laid 
by  her  as  much  money  as  purchased  her  a 
ticket  in  the  present  lottery.  She  had  hid 
this  very  privately  in  the  bottom  of  a  trunk 
and  had  pven  her  number  to  a  friend  mid 
confidant,  who  had  promised  to  keep  the 
secret,  and  bring  her  news  of  the  success. 
The  poor  adventurer  was  one  day  gone 
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abroad^  when  her  cardesB  Intflbnid^ 
pectin^  she  had  saved  some  money,  8eaat:he8 
every  comer,  till  at  length  he  finds  this 
same  ticket;  which  he  immediately  carries 
abroad,  sells,  and  squanders  away  the  mo- 
ney without  the  wife's  suspecting  any  thbtg 
of  the  matter.   A  day  or  two  after  this,  this 
friend,  who  wasa  woman,  comes  and  brings 
the  wife  word,  that  she  had  a  benefit  of 
.  five  hundred  pounds.    The  poor  creature 
ofveijoyed,  flies  up  stairs  to  her  husband, 
who  was  then  at  work,  and  desires  him  to 
leave  his  loom  for  that  evening,  and  come 
and  drink  with  a  friend  of  his  smd  her's  be- 
low.   The  man  received  this  cheerful  in- 
vitation as  bad  husbands  sometimes  do,  and 
after  a  cross  word  or  two,  told  her  he  wculd 
not  come.  His  wife  with  tenderness  renew- 
ed her  importunity,  and  at  length  said  to 
him,  **  My  Idve  !  I  have  witlun  these  few 
months,  unknown  to  you,  scraped  together 
as  much  money  as  has  bought  us  a  ticket 
in  the  lottery,  and  now  here  is  Mrs.  Quick 
come  to  teU  me,  that  it  is  come  up  this 
morning  a  five  hundred  pound  prize. "  The 
husband  replies  immeoiately,    "You  lie^ 
you  slut,  you  have  no  ticket,  for  I  have  sold 
It.  *'  The  poor  woman  upon  this  faints  away 
in  a  fit,  recovers,  and  is  now  run  distractecL 
As  she  had  no  design  to  defraud  her  hus- 
band, but  was  willing  only  to  participate  in 
his  good  fortune,  every  one  pities  her,  but 
thinks  her  husband's  punishment  but  just 
This,  sir,  is  a  matter  of  fact,  and  would, 
if  the  persons   and   circumstances  were 
greater,  in  a  well-wrought  plav  be  called 
Beautifol  Distress.    I  have  only  sketched 
it  out  with  chalk,  and  know  a  ^ood  hand 
can  make  a  moving  picture  with  worse 
materials.    Sir,  &c' 

*  Mr.  Spectator, — ^I  am  what  the  world 
calh  a  warm  fdilow,  and  by  good  success  in 
trade.  I  have  raised  myseu  to  a  capacity  of 
making  some  figure  in  the  world;  but  no 
matter  for  that  I  have  now  unider  mv 
guardianship  a  couple  oi  nieces,  who  will 
certainly  make  me  run  mad;,  which  you 
will  not  wonder  at,  when  I  tell  you  they 
are  female  virtuosos,  and  during  Uie  three 
years  and  a  half  that  I  have  had  them  un- 
der my  care,  they  never  in  the  least  in- 
clined their  thoughts  towards  any  one  single 
part  of  the  character  of  a  notable  woman. 
Whilst  they  should  have  been  considering 
the  proper  ingredients  for  a  sack-posset, 
you  should  hear  a  dispute  concerning  the 
magnetic  virtue  of  the  loadstone,  or  per- 
haps the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere. 
Their  language  is  peculiar  to  themsdves, 
and  they  scorn  to  express  themselves,  on 
the  meanest  trifles,  with  words  that  are  not 
of  a  Latin  derivation.  But  this  were  sup- 
portable still,  would  they  suffer  me  to  en- 
joy an  uninterrupted  ignorance;  but  unless 
I  rail  in  with  their  abstracted  ideas  of 
things,  (as  they  call  them)  I  must  not  ex- 
pect to  nnoke  one  pipe  in  quiet  In  a  late 
nt  d  the  gout  I  complained  of  the  pain  of 


that  diatempe^,  when  my  niece  Kitty  ht^ 
ged  leave  to  assure  me,  that  whatever  I 
might  think,  several  great  phUoso|)hers, 
boui  ancient  and  modem,  were  of  opinion, 
that  both  pleasure  and  pain  were  imaginary 
distincdons,  and  that  there  was  no  sucn 
thing  as  either  in  rerum  ncUura,  I  have 
often  heard  them  affirm  that  the  fire  was 
not  hot;  and  one  day  when  I,  with  the  au- 
thority of  an  old  fellow,  dedred  (me  of  them 
to  put  my  blue  cloak  on  my  knees,  she  an* 
swered,  "  Sir,  I  will  reach  the  cloak;  but 
take  notice,  I  do  not  do  it  as  allowing  your 
description:  for  it  might  as  well  be  called 
yellow  as  blue;  for  colour  is  nothing  but  the 
various  infractions  of  the  rays  of  the  sun-** 
Miss  Molly  told  me  one  day,  that  to  say 
snow  was  white,  is  allowing  a  vulgar  error; 
for  as  it  contsdns  a  great  quantity  of  nitrous 
particles,  it  mieht  be  more  reasonably  sup- 
posed to  be  black.  In  short,  the  young 
husseys  would  persuade  me,  that  to  believe 
one's  eyes  is  a  sure  way  to  be  deceived;  and 
have  often  advised  me,  by  no  means  to  trust 
any  thing  so  fallible  as  my  senses.  What 
I  have  to  beg  of  you  now  is,  to  turn  one 
speculation  to  the  aue  regulation  of  female 
hterature,  so  far  at  least  as  to  make  it  con- 
sistent with  the  quiet  of  such  whose  £ate  it 
is  to  be  liable  to  its  insults;  and  to  tell  us 
the  difference  between  a  gentleman  that* 
should  make  cheese-cakes  and  raise  paste, 
and  a  lady  that  reads  Locke,  and  under- 
stands the  mathematics.  In  which  you  will 
extremely  oblige  your  hearty  friend  and 
humble  servant, 
T.  *  ABRAHAM  THRIFTY.  * 


Na  243.]    Saturday,  December  8,  1711, 

Fonnamquidem  ipMm,  Marie  fili,  ec  Unqaamfteien 
bonesti  videa;  qa«  n  oculis  cerneretur,  minbilea 
amores  (ut  ait  Plato)  «xciuret  laptentis.   TuU.  Qfc 

You  tee,  my  aon  Marcus,  virtue  a«  it  were  embodied, 
which,  if  it  could  be  made  the  object  of  sight,  would  (as 
Plato  sajra)  excite  Jn  ua  a  wonderAil  lore  of  wisdom. 

I  DO  not  remember  to  have  read  any  dis- 
course written  expressly  upon  the  beauty 
and  loveliness  of  virtue,  without  consider- 
ing it  as  a  duty,  and  as  the  means  of  making 
us  happy  both  now  and  hereafter.  I  design 
therefore  this  speculation  as  an  essay  upon 
that  subject  in  which  I  shall  consider  virtue 
no  farther  than  as  it  is  in  itself  of  an  amiable 
nature,  liter  having  premised,  that  I  un- 
derstand by  the  word  virtue  such  a  general 
notion  as  is  affixed  to  it  by  the  writers  of 
morality,  and  which  by  devout  men  gene- 
rally goes  under  the  name  of  religion,  and 
by  men  of  the  world  under  the  name  of 
h(n)our. 

Hypocrisy  itself  does  great  honour,  or 
rather  justice,  to  religion,  and  tacitly  ac- 
knowledges it  to  be  an  ornament  to  human 
nature.  The  hypocrite  would  not  be  at  so 
much  ]Muns  to  put  on  the  appearance  of 
virtue,  if  he  did  not  know  it  was  the  niost 
proper  and  effectual  means  to  gain  the  love 
and  esteem  of  mankind. 
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Wc  learn  f  rtm  Hierocles,  it  m^  a  com- 
mon sayme  amontf  the  heathens,  that  the 
wise  man  hates  BOTody,  bat  only  loves  the 
virtuous. 

Tnlly  has  a  very  beantiAil  eradation  of 
thoughts  to  show  how  amiable  virtue  is. 
•We  love  a  virtuous  man,'  says  he,  'who 
lives  in  the  remotest  parts  dt  the  earth, 
thoujh>we  are  altogether  owt  of  the  reach 
of  his  virtue,  and  can  receive  from  it  no 
manner  of  benefit.  Nay,  one  who  died  se- 
rerai  ages  ago,  raises  a  secret  fondness  and 
benevmence  for  him  in  our  minds,  when  we 
read  his  story.  Nay,  what  is  still  more,  one 
who  has  been  the  enemy  of  our  country, 
provided  his  wars  were  regulated  by  justice 
and  humanity,  as  in  the  mstance  of  Pyrrtius, 
whom  Tully  mentions  on  this  occasion  in 
opposition  toHannibaL  Such  is  the  nature 
beautj^  and  loveliness  of  virtue. 

Stoicism,  which  was  the  pedantry  of  vir- 
tue, ascribes  all  good  qualifications  of  what 
kind  soevci^  to  the  virtuous  man.  Accord- 
Xneljr  Cato,  in  the  character  Tully  has  left 
ofhim,  carries  matters  so  far,  that  he  would 
not  allow  anyone  but  a  virtuous  man  to  be 
handsome.  This  indeed  looks  more  like  a 
philosophical  rant  than  the  real  ornnion  of 
a  wise  man;  yet  this  was  what  Cfato  very 
seriously  maintained.  In  short,  the  Stcncs 
thought  they  could  not  sufficiently  repre- 
aent  the  excellence  of  virtue,  if  they  did  not 
comprehend  in  the  notion  of  it  all  possible 
X>erfections;  and  therefore  did  not  only  sup- 
pose, that  it  was  transcendently  beautiral^ 
m  itself,  but  that  it  made  the  very  body' 
amiable,  and  barashed  every  kind  of  de- 
formity from  the  person  in  whom  it  resided. 
It  is  a  common  observation  that  the  most 
abandoned  to  all  sense  of  goodness,  are  apt 
to  wish  those  who  are  related  to  them  of  a 
different  character;  and  it  is  very  observ- 
able, that  none  are  more  struck  with  the 
charms  of  virtue  in  the  fair  sex  than  those 
who  by  their  verjr  admiration  of  it  are  car- 
ried to  a  deare  ot  ruining  it 

A  virtuous  mlod  \n  a  fair  bodr  is  indeed 
a  fine  picture  in  a  good  light,  ana  therefore 
k  is  no  wonder  that  it  makes  the  beautiful 
aex  all  over  charms. 

As  virtue  in  general  is  of  an  amiable  and 
lovely  nature,  there  are  stSme  i>articnlar 
kinds  of  it  which  are  more  so  than  others, 
and  these  are  such  as  dispose  us  to  do  good 
to  mankind.  Temperance  and  abstinence, 
faith  and  devotion,  are  in  themselves  per- 
haps as  laudable  as  any  other  virtues  i  but 
those  which  make  a  man  popular  and  be- 
loved, are  justice,  charity,  mimificence, 
and,  in  short,  all  the  good  qualities  that 
render  us  beneficial  to  e^h  other.  For  this 
reason  even  an  extravagant  man,  who  has, 
nothing  else  to  recommend  him  but  a  false 
generosity,  is  often  more  beloved  and  es- 
teemed than  a  person  of  a  much  more 
finished  character,  who  is  defective  In  this 
particular. 

The   two   great   ornaments  of  virtue, 
wl^ch  sRow  her  in  the  most  advantageous 
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Tfovs,  and  make  havallDeBiJierlc^elyr  wc  / 
cheerfulness  and  good^nature.  These  gene- 
rally, eo  together,  as  a  man  cannot  be 
a^^reeable  to  others  who  is  not  e^sv  within 
hunsel£  They  are  botb  very  requisite  in  a 
virtuous  mind,  to  keep  out  melancholy  hfnoi 
the  many  serious  thoughts  it  is  engage  in, 
and  to  binder  its  nsttural  hatred  of  vice  from 
souring  injto  severity,  and  censoriousness. 

If  virtue  is  of  this  amiable  nature^  what 
can  we  think  of  those  who  can  look  upon 
it  with  an  eye  of  hatred  and  ill-will,  or  can 
suffer  their  aversion  for  a  party  to  blot  out 
all  the  merit  of  the  person  who  is  eng^ed 
in  it?  A  man  must  oe  excesavely  stupid^  \ 
as  well  as  uncharitaUey  who  believes  there  | 
is  no  virtue  but  on  his  own  side,  and  that  I 
there  are  not  men  as  honest  as  himself  who  ' 
may  differ  from  him  in  political  principles.  > 
Men  may  oppose  one  another  in  some  par- 
ticulars, but  ought  not  to  carry  their  hatred 
to  those  qualities  which  are  of  so  amiable  a 
nature  in  themselves,  and  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  points  in  dispute.    M^  of  vir-  \ 
tue,  though  of  different  interests  ought  to 
coni^der  themselves  as  more  nearly  united  \ 
With  one  another,  than  with  the  vicious  \ 
part  of  mankind,  who  embark  with  them  / 
m  the  same  dvil  concems*    We  should^ 
bear  the  same  love  towards  a  man  of  honour 
who  is  a  living  antagonist,  which  Tully 
teHs  us  in  the  forementioned  passage,  everv 
one  naturally  does  to  an  enemy  that  b  dead^ , 
In  short,  we  should  esteem  virtue  though '  v 
in  a  foe,  and  abhor  vice  though  in  a  frigid. 

I  speak  this  with  an  «ye  to  those  cruel 
tii'eatments  which  men  of  all  sides  are  apt 
to  give  the  characters  of  those  who  do  not 
aeree  with  them.  How  many  persons 
of  undoubted  probity  and  exemplary  vir- 
tue, on  either  ade,  are  blackened  and  de- 
famed? How  many  men  of  honour  exposed 
to  public  oUoquy  and  reproach?  Those 
therefore  who  are  dther  the  instruments 
or  abettors  in  ouch  iolemal  dealings,  ou^ht 
to  be  looked  upon  as  persons  who  make  use  / 
of  rdtig^dn  to  promote  their  cause,  not  cf  / 
their  canoe  to  promote  religion.  C     ^ 


Na  244.]    Monday,  December  10,  1711. 

Juftez  et  eaUidofl  audit. 

Bgr.  Lib.  3.  Sat  vii.  101. 
AJudfe  of  painting  you,  a  connoiswur. 

*Covent  Garden,  Dec.  7. 
*Mr.  SrECTAT0R,p— I  cannot,  without 
a  double .  injustice,  forbear  expressing  to 
you  the  satisfaction  which  a  whde  dan  of 
virtuosos  have  received  from  those  hints 
which  you  have  lately  given  the  town  on 
the  cartoons  of  the. inimitable  Raphael.  It 
should  methinks  be  the  business  of  a  Spec- 
tator to  improve  the  pleasures  of  sight,  and 
there  cannot  be  a  more  immediate  way  to 
it  than  recommending  the  study  and  ob- 
servation of  excellent  drawings  and  piD- 
tnres.  When  I  first  weirt  to  view  those  of 
lUpfaael  wiiich  you  have  celebrated*  I  muot 
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cobfeas  I  was  but  bardy  pleasedr  the  next 
thne  I  liked  them  better,  but  at  last,  as 
I  grew  better  acquainted  with  thein«  I 
felF  deeply  in  love  wi^  them;  like  wiac 
speeches,  they  sank  deep  into  my  heart: 
for  ^ron  know,  Mr.  Spectator,  that  a  man 
of  wit  may  extremely  affect  one  for  the 
present,  but  if  he  has  not  discretion,  his 
merit  soon  vanishes  away:  while  a  wise 
man  that  has  not  so  great  a  stock  of  wit, 
diall  nevertheless  give  you  a  hr  greater 
ttid  more  lasting  satisfaction.  Just  so  it 
is  in  a  picture  that  is  smartly  touched,  but 
not  well  studied;  one  may  call  it  a  witty 
picture,  though  the  painter  in  the  mean 
thne  may  be  ui  danger  of  being  called  a  fDOl. 
Ob  the  other  hand,  a  picture  that  is  tho- 
roa|[hly  imderstood  hi  the  whole,  and  wdl 
performed  in  the  particulars^  that  is  begun 
on  the  foundation  of  geometry,  carried  on  by 
the  rules  of  perspective,  architecture,  and 
anatomy,  and  perfected  by  a  good  harmony, 
a  just  and  natural  colourmg^  and  such  pas- 
rions  and  expressions  of  the  mind  as  are 
almost  peculiar  to  Raphael;  this  is  what 
you  may  justly  style  a  wise  picture,  and 
which  seldom  fails  to  strike  us  dumb,  until 
we  can  assemble  all  our  fiabculties  to  make 
but  a  tolerable  judgment  upon  it.  Other 
pictures  are  ma<te  for  the  eyes  only,  as  rat- 
tles are  made  for  children's  ears;  and  cer- 
tfdnly  that  picture  that  only  pleases  the 
eye,  without  representing  some  well-chosen 
part  of  nature  or  other,  does  but  show  what 
line  colours  are  to  be  sold  at  the  colour- 
shop,  and  mocks  the  works  of  the  Creator. 
If  the  best  imitator  of  nature  is  not  to  be 
esteemed  the  best  painter,  but  he  that  makes 
the  greatest  show  and  g^are  of  colours;  it 
win  necessarily  follow,  that  he  who  can 
array  himself  m  the  most  gaudy  draperies 
is  best  drest,  and  he  that  can  speak  loudest 
the  best  orator.  Every  man  when  he  looks 
on  a  picture  should  examine  it  according  to 
that  share  of  reason  he  is  master  of,  or  he 
will  be  in  danger  of  making  a  wrong  judg- 
ment If  men  when  ^ey  walk  abroad 
would  make  more  frequent  observatioiiB  on 
those  beauties  of  nature  which  every  mo- 
ment present  theqmelyes  to  thdr  view,  they 
would  be  better  judges  when  they  saw  her 
well  imitated  at  home.  Tlus  would  help 
to  correct  those  errors  which  most  preten- 
ders fall  mto,  who  are  over  hasty  in  their 
judgments,  and  will  not  stay  to  let  reason 
come  in  for  a  share  in  the  dedsion.  It  is 
for  want  of  this  Ihat  men  mistake  in  this 
case,  and  in  common  life,  a  wild  extrava- 
gant pencil  for  one  that  is  truly  bold  and 
great,  an  impudent  fdlow  for  a  man  of  true 
courage  and  bravery,  hasty  and  unreason* 
able  actions  for  enterprises  of  spirit  and 
resolution,  gaudy  colouring  for  that  -mhkAi 
is  tnily  beautiful,  a  false  and  inanuating 
discourse  for  simple  truth  deramtly  recom- 
mended. The  paralld  will  hold  through 
an  the  parts  of  life  and  painting  too;  and 
the  virtuosos  above  mentioned  wfUbeglad 
*o see  you  drawit  with  your  terms  of  art 


As  the  diadows  hi  a  picture  repveaenttiie 
serious  or  melancholy,  so  the  ughu  do  tb« 
brieht  and  livdy  thoughts.  As  there  should 
be  Dut  one  forcible  hj^t  m  a  picture  which 
should  catch  the  eye  and  fall  on  the  hero, 
so  there  should  be  but  one  object  of  ous 
love,  even  the  Author  of  nature.  These 
and  the  like  reflections,  wdl  improved* 
might  very  much  contribute  to  open  the 
beauty  of  that  art,  and  prevent  ^jroung  peo- 
^e  from  bdng  poiscmed  by  the  Ul  gusto  of 
any  extravagant  woriunan  that  sM)uld  be 
imposed  upon  us.  I  am>  sir,  your  most 
humble  servant.' 

*Mr.  Spectator,— Though  I  am  a  wo- 
man, yet  I  am  one  of  those  who  confess 
themsdves  highly  pleased  with  a  specula- 
tion you  obliged  the  world  with  some  time 
ago,  from  an  dd  Greek  poet  you  call  Simo« 
nides,  in  relation  to  the  several  natures  and 
distinctions  of  our  own  sex.  I  could  not  but 
admire  how JusUy  the  characters  of  woqien 
in  this  age  fall  in  with  the  times  d  Simo- 
nides,  there  being  no  one  of  those  sorts  I 
have  not  at  some  time  or  other  of  my  lifs 
met  with  a  sample  oL  But,  ar,  the  sub* 
ject  of  tills  present  address  are  a  set  of 
women,  comprehended,  I  thinky  in  the 
ninth  species  of  that  speculation,  called  the 
Apes;  the  description  of  whom  I  find  to  be« 
"  That  they  are  such  as  are  both  ugly  and 
in-natured,  who  have  nothing  beautiful 
themsdves,  and  endsavour  to  detraa  from 
or  ridicule  every  thing  that  appears  so  in 
others."  Now,  sii;,  this  sect,  as  I  have 
been  told,  is  veiy  frequent  in  the  great 
town  where  you  five;  but  as  my  circum* 
stance  6i  life  obliges  me  to  reside  altogether 
in  the  country,  though  not  many  miles  from 
London,  I  cannot  have  met  with  a  great 
number  of  them,  nor  indeed  is  it  a  desira- 
ble acquaintance,  as  I  have  lately  found  by 
experience.  You  must  know,  sir,  that  at 
the  beginning  of  this  summer  a  family  of 
these  apes  came  and  settled  for  the  season 
not  far  from  the  place  wherq  I  live.  As 
they  were  straneers  in  the  country,  th«r 
were  visited  by  the  ladies  about  them,  ct 
whom  I  was  one,  with  ahunianity  usual  in 
those  who  pass  most  of  thdr  time  in  soli- 
tude. The  apes  lived  with  us  very  agree- 
ably our  own  way  until  towards  the  end  of 
the  summer,  when  they  began  to  bethink 
themselves  of  returning  to  town;  then  it 
was,  Mr.  Spectator,  that  they  began  to  set 
themsdves  about  the  prop^  and  distin- 
guishhie  bunness  of  their  character;  and  as 
It  is  said  of  evil  sfurits,  that  they  are  apt  to 
carry  away  a  piece  of  the  house  they  are 
about  to  leave,  the  apes,  without  regard 
to  common  -mercy,  avility,  or  gratitude, 
thought  fit  to  mimic  and  faD  foul  on  the 
faces,  dress,  and  behaviour  of  their  in- 
nocent ndghbours,  bestowing  abominable 
censures  tM  disgraceful  appellations,  com- 
monly called  nick-names,  on  all  of  them; 
and  m  short,  like  true  fine  ladies,  made 
thdr  honest  plainness  and  sincerity  matter 
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of  ndknle.  I  coold  not  bot  acquaint  you 
with  these  grievances,  as  well  at  the  de- 
sire of  all  toe  parties  injured,  as  from  my 
own  inclination.  I  hope,  «r,  if  you  cannot 
propose  entirely  to  reform  this  evil,  you 
will  take  such  notice  of  it  In  some  cf  your 
future  speculations,  as  may  put  the  deserv- 
ing part  of  our  sex  on  their  guard  against 
these  cpeatures;  and  at  the  same  time  the 
apes  may  be  sensible  that  this  sort  of  mirth 
is  so  far  6rom  an  innocent  diversion,  that  it 
is  in  the  hi^est  degree  that  vice  which  is 
said  to  comprehend  all  others.  I  am,  tar, 
your  hsunble  servant, 
T.  -CONSTANTIA  FIELD.' 


Na  245.]  Tueaday,  December  11,  1711. 

fScta  Tohqualis  amam  Bint  prozima  wris. 
^  J»r.  vfr»  Po0U  V.  33a 

Fletkmt  to  pleue,  ■hould  wear  tiw  tece  of  truth. 

There  is  nothine  which  one  regards  so 
much  with  an  eye  ot  mirth  and  pity  as  in- 
nocence, when  it  has  in  it  a  dash  of  folly. 
At  die  same  time  that  one  esteems  the  vir- 
tue, one  is  tempted  to  laugh  at  the  simpli- 
city which  accompanies  it  When  a  fhanis 
made  up  wholly  of  the  dove,  without  the 
Itttst  gnun  of  the  serpent  in  his  composition, 
he  becomes  ridiculous  in  many  circum- 
stances of  life,  and  very  ojften  discredits  his 
best  actions.  The  Cordeliers  tdl  a  story 
of  their  founder  St  Frands,  that  as  he 
passed  the  streets  in  the  dusk  of  the  even- 
mg,  he  discovered  a  young  fdlow  ivith  a 
maid  in  a  comer;  upon  which  the  good 
man,  sav  they,  lifted  up  his  hands  to  hea- 
ven with  a  secret  thanksgiving,  that  there 
was  ^11  so  much  Christian  charity  m  the 
worid.  The  innocence  of  the  saint  made 
him  mistake  the  kiss  of  the  lover  for  a  sa- 
lute of  charity.  I  am  heartily  concerned 
when  I  see  a  virtuous  man  without  a  com- 
petent knowledge  of  the  worid;  and  if  there 
be  any  use  in  these  my  papers,  it  is  this, 
that  without  representing  vice  under  any 
felse  alluring  notions,  they  give  m  v  reader  an 
inaght  into  the  ways  of  men,  and  represent 
human  nature  in  an  its  changeable  colours. 
The  man  who  has  not  been  engaged  in  any 
of  the  follies  of  the  worW,  or,  as  Shak- 
speare  expresses  it,  'hackneyed  in  the 
ways  of  men,'  may  here  find  a  picture  of 
its  follies  and  extravagances.  The  virtuous 
and  the  innocent  may  know  in  speculation 
what  they  could  never  arrive  at  by  prac- 
tice^ and  by  this  means  avoid  the  snares  of 
the  crafty,  the  corruptions  of  the  vicious, 
'  and  the  reasonings  of  tne  prejudiced,  llieir 
minds  maybe  opened  without  being  vitiated. 

It  is  with  an  eye  to  my  following  corre- 
spondent, Mr.  Timothy  Doodle,  who  seems 
a  very  weU-meaning  man,  that  I  have  writ- 
ten this  short  preface,  to  which  I  shall  sub- 
join a  letter  from  the  sud  Mr.  Doodle. 

•9i», — ^I  could  heartily  wish  that  you 
would  let  us  know  your  o|nnion  upon  seve- 
ral innocent  divernons  which  are  in  use 


among  us,  and  which  are  very  proper  to 
pass  away  a  winter  night  for  those  who  do 
not  care  to  throw  away  their  time  at  an 
opera,  or  the  play-house.  I  would  gladly 
know  in  particular,  what  notion  you  have 
of  hot-cockles;  as  also,  whether  you  think 
that  questions  and  commands,  mottoes, 
similies,  and  cross-purposes,  have  not  inore 
mirth  and  wit  in  them  than  those  public 
diversions  which  are  grown  so  very  fashion- 
able among  us.  If  you  would  recommend 
to  our  wives  and  daughters,  who  read  your . 
papers  with  a  great  oeal  of  pleasure,  some 
of  those  ^x>rts  and  pastunes  that  may  be 
practised  within  doors,  and  by  the  fire-. 
«dc,  we  who  are  masters  of  funUies  should 
be  hugely  obUged  to  you.  I  need  not  tell 
you  that  I  would^have  these  sports  and 
pastimes  not  only  merry  but  innocent;  for 
which  reason  I  nave  not  mentioned  either 
whisk  or  kmterloo,  nor  indeed  so  much  as 
one-and-thirty.  After  having  communi 
cated  to  you  my  request  upon  this  subject, 
I  will  be  so  free  as  to  tell  you  how  my  wife 
and  I  pass  away  these  tedious  winter  even 
ings  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure.  Though 
she  be  young  and  handsome,  and  good 
humoured  to  a  miracle,  she  does  not  care 
for  gadding  abroad  like  others  of  her  sex. 
There  is  a  venr  friendly  man,  a  colonelin  the 
army,  whom  1  am  mightily  obliged  to  for  his 
civilities,  that  comes  to  see  me  almost  every 
night;  for  he  is  not  one  of  those  giddy  young 
fellows  that  cannpt  live  out  of  a  playhouse. 
When  we  are  together,  we  very  often, 
make  a  party  at  Blind-man's  Buff,  which 
is  a  sport  that  I  like  the  better,  because 
there  is  a  eood  deal  of  exercise  in  it  The 
colonel  and  I  are  blinded  by  turns,  and  you 
would  laugh  your  heart  out  to  see  what 
pains  my  dear  takes  to  hoodwink  us,  so 
that  it  is  imposnble  for  us  to  see  the  least 
glimpse  of  light  The  poor  colonel  some 
times  hits  his  nose  agmnst  a  post,  and 
makes  us  die  with  laughing.  I  have  eene 
rally  the  good  luck  not  to  hurt  myself,  but 
am  very  often  above  half  an  hour  before  I 
can  catch  either  of  them;  for  you  must 
know  we  hide  ourselves  up  and  down  in 
comers,  that  we  may  have  the  more  sport 
I  only  give  you  thishint  as  a  sample  of  such 
innocent  diversions  as  I  would  have  you 
recommend;  and  am,  most  esteemed  sir, 
your  ever-loving  friend, 

« TIMOTHY  DOODLE.' 

The  following  letter  was  occasioned  by 
my  last  Thursday's  paper  upon  the  ab- 
sence of  lovers,  and  the  methods  therein 
mentioned  of  making  such  absence  sup- 
portable. 

«  Sir, — Among  the  several  ways  of  conso- 
lation which  absent  lovers  make  use  of  while 
their  souls  are  in  that  state  of  departure, 
which  you  say  is  death  in  love,  there  are 
scmie  very  material  ones  that  have  ^scape^ 
3rour  notice.  Among  these,  the  first  and 
most  received  Is  a  crooked  shilling;  which 
has  administered  great  comfort  to  our  fore- 
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fethen,  and  Is  stOl  mftde  tiM  of  on  thboc- 
caaion  with  vtry  good  eflfect  in  most  parts 
of  her  majesty's  dominions.  There  are 
some,  I  know,  who  think  a  crown  piece  cut 
into  two  equal  parts,  and  preserve^  b)r-tkc 
distant  lorers,  is  of  more  sovereign  virtue 
than  ^he  former.  B«t  since  o|mieD8  are 
<fivided  in  this  particolaer,  why  mav  not  the 
same  persons  make  use  of  bot»^  Tlie 
figure  of  a  heart,  whether  cut  in  stoDe  or 
cast  in  metal,  whether  Ueeding  upon  an 
ahar,  stuck  with  darts»  or  held  in  the  hand 
of  a  Cuirid,  has  always  been  looked  upon 
as  tafismanic  in  distresses  of  this  nature.  I 
ant  acquainted  with  many  a  brave  fellow 
who  carries  his  mistress  in  the  lid  of  his 
snuff-box,  and  by  that  expedient  has  sup- 
ported himsetf  under  the  aosenoe  of  a  whole 
campaign.  For  my  own  parL  I  have  tried 
an  these  remedies,  but  never  round  so  much 
benefit  ft-om  any  as  from  a  ring,  in  which 
my  mistress's  hair  is  plaited  toother  very 
artificially  in  a  kind  of  true*lover's  knoL 
As  I  have  received  great  benefit  from  this 
secret,  I  think  mysm  obliged  to  communi- 
cate it  to  the  public  for  the  good  i^  my 
fellow-subjects.  I  desire  you  wul  add  this 
letter  as  an  appendix  to  your  consolations 
upon  absence,  and  am,  your  very  bwnble 
servant,  T.  B.' 

I  shall  conclude  this  paper  with  a  letter 
from  a  university  gentleman,  oocasioiied  by 
my  last  Tuesday^  V^V^^t  wherein  I  gave 
some  account  of  the  great  vrada  which  Mq^ 
pened  formerly  In  those  learned  bodies, 
between  the  modem  Greeks  and  Trqfans. 

*  SiR,^This  will  give  you  to  understand, 
that  there  is  at  present  in  the  society, 
whereof  I  am  a  member,  a  vety  consider- 
able body  of  Trojans,  who,  upon  a  proper 
occasion,  would  not  fail  to  declare  ourselves. 
In  the  meanwhile  we  do  all  we  can  to  annoy 
our  enemies  by  stratagem,  and  are  resolved 
bv  the  first  opportumty  to  attack  Mr.  Jo^iua 
Barnes,  whom  we  look  upon  as  the  Achilles 
of  the  opposite  party.  As  for  myself,  I 
have  had  the  reputation  ever  since  I  came 
from  school,  of  oeing  a  trusty  Trojan,  and 
am  resolved  never  to  give  quarter  to  the 
smallest  particle  of  Creek,  wherever  I 
chance  t6  meet  it  It  is  for  this  reason  I 
take  it  venr  ill  of  }roQ,  that  you  sometimes 
hang;  out  Greek  colours  at  the  head  dP  vour 
papier,  and  sometimes  give  a  word  of  ^e 
enemy  even  in  the  body  df  it  When  I  meet 
with  any  thin^  of  this  nature,  I  throw  down 
vour  speculations  upon  the  table,  with  that 
tbrm  of  words  wMch  we  make  use  of  when 
we  dedare  war  upon  an  author, 

Omeooi  eft,  mtm  polMt  Itfi. 

*  I  give  yon  this  hint»  that  you  may  for 
the  foture  abstain  from  any  such  hostilities 
atyonrperiL 

6.  «TROILUS.' 
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Ko  amoroofl  bero  9vet  f ave  thee  birth. 
Nor  ever  tender  rodilem  broo|{M  thee  finth, 
Some  niKged  roek'a  hard  entraihi  gw«  thee  Ihm, 
A»d  rafinir  mm  piodno'd  thee  in  a  alonn; 
A  ioul  well  auitinir  tlqr  tempettuoua  kind. 
00  rough  tby  maDnert,  lo  antam'd  thj  miM. 

•Mr.  Spectator, — As  your  paper  is 
part  of  the  equi]>age  of  the  tea-taole,  I 
conjure  you  to  print  what  I  now  write  to 
you;  for  I  have  no  other  way  to  communi- 
cate what  I  have  to  say  to  the  fedr  sex  oa 
the  most  important  circumstance  cf  Ufe, 
even  **  the  care  of  children."  I  do  not  un- 
derstand that  you  profess  your  paper  is  al- 
ways to  consist  of  matters  which  are  only 
to  entertain  the  learned  and  polite,  but  thi& 
it  may  agree  with  your  design  to  pubMsh  ^ 
some  which  may  t^  to  the  infonnation 
of  mankind  in  general;  and  when  it  does 
so,  you  do  more  than  writing  wit  and  hu- 
mour.   Give  me  leave  then  to  tell  you,  that 
of  aU  the  abuses  that  ever  you  have  as  yet 
endeavoured  to  reform,  certainly  not  one 
wanted  so  much  your  assistance  as  the 
abuse  in  nursing  of  children.    It  is  unmer- 
ciful to  see,  that  a  woman  endowed  with 
all  the  perfections  and  blessings  of  nature^ 
caa«  as  soon  as  she  is  delivered,  turn  off  her 
innocentf  tender,  and  helpless  infant,  and 
give  it  up  to  a  woman  that  is  (ten  thousand 
to  one,)  neither  in  hesdth  nor  good  condi- 
tion, neither  sound  in  mind  nor  body,  that 
has  neither  honour  nor  r^mtation,  neither 
lote  nor  pity  for  the  poor  babe,  but  more 
re^ixi  for  tne  money  than  for  the  whole 
child,  and  never  will  take  farther  care  of 
it  than  what  by  all  the  encouragement  of 
money  and  pr^ents  she  is  forced  to;  like 
.£sop's  earth,  which  would  not  nurse  the 
plant  of  another  ground,  although  never  so 
much  improved,  by  reason  that  plant  was 
not  of  its  own  production.    And  since  an-, 
other's  child  is  no  more  natural  to  a  nurse 
than  a  plant  to  a  strange  and  different 
ground,  how  can  it  be  supposed  that  the 
child  should  thrive;  and  if  it  thrives,  must 
it  not  imbibe  the  fjross  humours  and  quali- 
ties of  the  nurse,  like  a  plant  m  a  different 
ground,  or  like  a  graft  upon  a  different 
stock?    Do  not  we  observe,  that  a  lamb 
sucking  a  goat  changes  verv  much  its  na- 
ture, nay,  even  its  skin  ana  wool  into  the 
goat  kind?   The.  power  of  a  nurse  over  a 
child,  by  infiimng  into  it  with  her  milk  her 
Qualities  and  disposition,  b  sufficieotiv  and 
daily  obseHrcd.    Hence  carae'that  old  say- 
inir  concerning  an  ill-natured  and  malidous 
fellow,  that  **  he  had  imbibed  his  malice 
with  his  nhrse's  milk,  or  that  some  brute 
or  other  had  been  his  nurse.  ^    Hence  Ro- 
mulus and  Remus  were  smd  to  have  been 
nursed  by  a  wolf;  Telephus,  the  son  of 
Hercules,  by  a  hind;  Pelias,  the  son  of  Nep- 
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tmt  hy^KTtuat^  miA  MgMxm  by  9l  ffpKti 
not  that  they  had  actually  sacked  sadi 
creatHfies,  as  some  ampletoiift  haye  kna** 
l^ned,  bitt  that  their  mmes  had  been  of 
siicll  a  nature  and  temper,  and  iufvaed  such 
tnt&theiD> 

'  *  Many  instances  majr  be  produced  froni 
^ood  autWitles  and  daily  experience^  thait 
ehildrra  actually  suck  in  the  several  pas- 
sions and  depraved  inclinatioDS  of  thar 
nurses,  as  anjper,  malice,  fear,  mdanchdy, 
sadness,  desire,  and  aversion.  This,'Dio- 
dorua,  lib.  %  witnesses,  when  he  speaks^ 
saying,  that  Nero  the  emperor's  nurse 
haA  been  very  much  addicted  to  drinking; 
wMch  habit  Nero  received  from  his  nurse, 
and  was  so  very  particular  in  this,  that  the 
people  took  so  much  notice  of  it,  as  instead 
of  Tiberius  Nero,  th^  ciUled  hhn  Bibernis 
Mera  The  same  Diodorus  also  relates  of 
jCaligula,  predecessor  to  Nero,  that  his 
nurse  used  to  moisten,  the  nipples  of  her 
breast  frequently  with  blood,  to  make.Ca- 
figula  take  the  better  hold  of  them;  which, 
says  Diodorus,  was  the  cause  that  made 
him  so  blood-thirsty  and  crud  all  his  life^ 
time  after,  that  he  not  only  committed 
ftieqaelit  murder  by  his  own  hand,  but  like* 
wise  wished  that  all  human  kind  wore  but 
one  neck  that  he  might  luive  the  pleasure 
to  cttt  it  off.  Such  like  degeneraaes  asto- 
toA  the  parents,  who  not  knowing  after 
whom  the  child  can  take,  see  one  inclined 
t»  stealing,  another  to  drinking,  crudty, 
atnpiditv;  yet  all  these  are  Jiot  minded. 
Nhy,  it  IS  easy  to  deiAonstrate,  that  a  child, 
altnough  it  be  bom  ^m  the  best  of  parents, 
msey  be  corru]>ted  by  an  iU-tempered  nurse. 
How  many  children  do  we  see  daily  brought 
into  fits,  consumptions,  rickets,  dec.  meray 
by  Slicking  their  nurses  when  in  a  passicm 
oriury?  But  indeed  almost  any  disorder 
of  the  nurse  is  a  disorder  to  the  child,  and 
few  nurses  can'  be  found  in  this  town  but 
what  labour  under  some  distemper  or  other. 
The  first  question  that  is  generally  asked 
a  young  woman  that  wants  to  be  a  nurse, 
why' she  should  be  a  nurse  to  other  peo- 
ple's children,  is  answered,  by  her  having 
an  in  husband,  and  that  she  must  make 
shift  to  live.  I  think  now  this  very  answer 
is  enough  to  eive  any  body  a  shock  if  duly 
conMdered;  ror  an  id  husband  may,  or  ten 
to  one  if  he  does  not,  bring  home  to  his  wife 
an  ill  ^tisteraper,  or  at  least  vexation  and 
disturbance.  Be^des,  as  she  takes  the  child 
out  of  mere  necessity,  her  food  wUl  be 
accordingly,  or  else  very  coarse  at  best; 
whence  proceeds  an  Ul'K^oncocted  and 
coarse  food  for  the  chSd;  for  as  the  blood, 
90  is  tile  milk;  and  hence  I  am  very  well 
assured  proceeds  the  scurvy,  the  evd,  and 
many  other  distempers.  I  beg  of  vou,  for 
the  sake  of  the  many  poor  infuits  that  may 
and  win  be  saved  oy  weighing  tiUs  case 
seriously,  to  exhort  the  people  with  the 
utmost  vehemence,  to  let  tne  children  suck 
their  own  mothers,  both  for  the  benefit  of 
BKither  and  chUd.    For  the  general  argu- 


ment, ^bak  a  Mother  is^wiBakesed  by  giving 
suck  to  her  chUdren,  is  vain  and^nrnple. 
I  will .  maintain  that  the  moti^  grows 
stronger  by  it,  and  will  have  her  healtk 
better  than  she  would  have- otherwise.  She 
wUl  find  it  the  greatest  cure  and  preserva^ 
tive  for  the  vapours  and  future  misear- 
riages^  modi  beyond  any  other  i^medy 
whatsoever.  Her  children  wiU  be  like 
nants,  whereas  otherwise  they  are  but 
uving  shadows,  and  lake  unripe  fhdt;  andl 
certainly  if  a  woihaa  is  strong  cnonah  ta 
bfkig  forth  a  child,  she  iab«rond  aU  doubt 
strong  enpu^  to  nurse  it  afterwards.  It 
grieves  me  to  observe  and  consider  how 
many  poor  chUdren  are  daily  ruined  by* 
cardbss  nurses;  and  yet  how  tender  ougw 
th^  to  be  to  a  poor  infant,  since  the  least 
hurt  or  blow,  especiaUy  upon  the  head« 
may  make  it  senseless,  stupid,  or  other- 
wise miserable  for  ever  J 

*  But  I  cannot  weU  leave  this  st^ject  aa 
yet;,  for  it  seems  to  me  very  unnatural  that 
a  woman  tiiat  has  fed  a  child  as  part  of 
herself  for  nine  months,  should ,  have  na 
desire  to  nurse  it  fcuther,  when  brought  to 
light  and  before  her  eyes,  and  when  oy  its 
cry  it  implores  her  assistance  and  the  oimee 
of  a  mother.  Do  not  the  very  cruellest  of 
brutes  tend  their  young  ones  with  aU  the 
care  and  delight  iinariimble?  How  can  she 
be  called  a  mother  that  wiU  not  nurse  her 
young  ones?  The  earth  is  caUed  the  mother 
of  all  thmgs,  not  because  she  produces,  but 
because  she  maintains  and  nurses  what  she 
produces.  The  generation  of  the  in&nt  is 
the  effect  of  desire,  but  the  care. of  it  ar- 
gues virtue  and  choice.  I  am  not  ignorant 
but  that  there  are  some  cases  of  necessity, 
where  a  mother  cannot  give  suck,  and  then, 
out  of  twoevils  the  least  must  be  chosen; 
but  there  are  so  very  feihr,  that  I  am  sure 
in  a  thousand  there  is  hardly  one  real  in^ 
stance;  for  if  a  woman  does  but  know  that 
her  husband  can  spare  about  three  or  six 
shiUings  a  week  extraordinary,  (although 
tins  is  but  seldom  considerea,)  she  cer- 
tainly, with  the  asastance  of  her  gossips^ 
win  soon  persuade  the  good  man  to  soid 
the  child  to  nnrse,  and  eanly  imp^  upon 
him  by  preten<nng  indisposition.  This  cru- 
sty is  supported  by  fashion,  and  nature 
gives  place  to  custom.  Sir,  your  humble 
servant*  T. 
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Tbelr  untir'd  lips  a  wordy  torrent  pour. 

We  are  told  by  some  ancient  authors^ 
that  Socrates  was  instructed  in  eloquence 
by  a  woman  whose  name,  if  I  am  not  mis- 
taken, was  Aspaaia.  I  have  indeed  veiy 
often  looked  upon  that  art  as  the  most  pro^ 
per  for  the  female  sex,  and  I  thmk  the  uni* 
versities  would  do  weU  to  conader  whether 
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tbey  thoifld  not  filltlM  riietotk  chain  wHk 
she  proleflMrs. 

It  has  been  said  in  the  praise  of  some 
men  that  they  could  talk  whole  hours  to- 
gether upon  any  thini^;  but  it  must  be 
owned  to  the  honour  of  the  other  sex,  that 
there  are  many  among  them  who  can  talk 
whole  hours  together  upon  nothing.  I  have 
known  a  woman  branch  out  into  a  long  ex- 
tempore dissertation  upon  the  edging  of  a 
petticoat,  and  chide  her  servant  for  break- 
mr  a  china  cup,  hi  all  the  figures  of  rhetoric 

Were  women  permitted  to  plead  in  Courts 
o€  judicature,  I  am  persuaded  they  would 
carry  the  ekxiuence  of  the  bar  to  greater 
heights  than  it  has  yet  arrived  at.  If  any 
one  doubts  this,  let  him  but  be  present  at 
those  debates  which  frequently  anse  among 
the  ladies  of  the  British  nsheij. 

The  first  kind  therefore  of  female  orators 
which  I  shall  take  notice  of,  are  those  who 
are  employed  in  stirring  up  the  passions;  a 
part  of  rhetoric  in  which  Socrates  his  wife 
had  perha]>s  made  a  greater  proficiency 
than  his  above-mentioned  teacher. 

The  second  kind  of  female  orators  are 
those  who  deal  in  invectives,  and  who  are 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the  cen- 
sorious. The  ima^atioQ  and  elocution  of 
this  set  of  rhetoricians  is  wonderful.  With 
what  afiuency  of  invention,  and  copiousness 
o€  expression,  will  they  enlarge  upon  every 
little  slip  In  the  behaviour  <rf  another?  "With 
how  many  different  circumstances,  and 
with  what  viuiety  of  phrases,  will  they  tdl 
oter  the  same  story?  I  have  known  an  cM. 
lady  make  an  unhappy  marriage  the  sub- 
ject of  a  month's  conversation.  She  blamed 
the  bride  in  one  place;  pitied  her  in  an- 
other; laughed  at  her  in  a  third;  wondered 
at  her  ki  a  fourth;  was  angry  with  her  in  a 
fifth;  and,  in  short,  wore  out  a  pair  of 
coach-horses  in  expressing  her  concern  for 
her.  At  length,  after  having  quite  exhaust- 
ed the  subject  on  this  side,  she  made  a  visit 
to  the  new-married  pwr,  praised  the  wife 
for  the  prudent  choice  she  had  made,  tdd 
her  the  unreasonable  reflections  which 
some  malicious  people  had  cast  upon  her, 
and  derired  that  they  might  be  better  ac- 
ouainted.  The  censure  and  approbation  of 
niis  kind  of  women  are  therefore  only  to  be 
considered  as  hc^s  to  discourse. 

A  third  kind  of  female  oi^tors  may  be 
comprehended  under  the  word  gossips. 
Mrs.  Fiddle-Faddle  is  perfectly  accom^ 

Elished  in  this  sort  of  eloquence;  she 
lunches  out  into  descriptions  of  christen- 
ings, runs  divisions  upon  a  head-dress, 
knows  everv  dish  of  meat  that  is  served  up 
in  her  neighbourhood,  and  entertains  her 
company  a  whole  afternoon  together  with 
the  wit  of  her  little  bay^  before  he  is  able  to 
speak. 

The  coquette  may  be  looked  upon  as  a 
feurth  kind  of  female  orator.  To  give  her- 
self the  larger  field  for  discourse,  she  hates 
aad  tores  in  the  same  breath,  talks  to  her 
lap-dog  or  parrot,  is  uneasy  in  all  kinds  of 


weather,  and  in  every  part  of  the  roooDu 
Sie  has  false  quaiirels  and  feigned  obligar 
tiflos  to  all  the  men  of  her  aoqumntanoeg 
sighs  when  she  is  not  sad,  and  laughs  whea 
she  is  not  merry.  The  coquette  is  in  par- 
ticular a  great  mistress  of  that  part  of  ora- 
tory which  is  called  action*  and  indeed 
seems  to  speak  for  no  other  purpose,  but  as 
it  jdves  her  an  opportunity  ot  stirrinr  a 
limb,  or  varying  a  feature,  of  glancing  her 
eyes,  or  playing  with  her  fan. 

As  for  newsmongers,  politicians,  imnuc% 
story-tellers,  with  other  characters  of  Uiat 
nature  which  give  birth  to  loquacity,  they 
are  fts  commomy  found  among  the  men  as 
the  women;  for  which  reason  I  shall  pass 
them  over  in  silence. 

I  have  often  been  puixled  to  assint  a 
cause  why  women  shcmld  have  this  talent 
of  a  ready  utterance  in  so  much  greater 
perfection'than  men.  I  have  sometimes  fan- 
cied that  they  have  not  a  retentive  power,  or 
the  faculty  of  suppressing  their  thoughts;, 
as  men  have,  but  that  they  are  necesnteted 
to  speak  ^very  thing  they  think;  and  if  wo, 
it  would  perhaps  furnish  a  verv  strong  ar* 
gument  to  the  Cartesians  for  the  supportp* 
me  of  their  doctruie  that  the  soul  always 
thinks.  But  as  several  are  of  opinion  tluit 
the  fair  sex  are  not  altogether  strangers  to 
the  art  of  dissembling  and  concealing  their 
thoughts,  I  have  been  forced  to  relmquidi 
that  opiraon,  and  have  therefore  endear 
voured  to  seek  after  some  better  reaaoik 
In  order  to  it,  a  friend  of  mine,  who  b  aa 
excellent  anatomist,  has  promised  me  br 
the  first  opportunity  to  dissect  a  woman^ 
tongue,  and  to  examfaie  whether  there  may 
not  DC  in  it  certain  juices  which  render  it  so 
wonderfully  voluble  or  flippant,  or  whether 
the  fibres  of  it  may  not  be  made  up  of  a 
finer  or  more  pliant  thread;  or  whether 
there  are  not  in  it  some  particular  muscles 
which  dart  it  up  and  down  bv  such  anddea 
glances  and  vibrations;  or  whether,  in  the 
last  place,  there  may  not  be  certain  imdls- 
covered  channels  running  from  the  head 
and  the  heart  to  this  little  instrument  <tf 
loquacity,  and  conveying  into  it  a  perpetual 
afituency  of  animal  spirits.  Nor  must  I 
omit  the  reason  which  Hudibras  has  given, 
why  those  who  can  talk  on  trifles  speak 
with  the  ereatest  fluency;  namely,  that  the 
tongue  is  like  a  raoe-horse,  which  runs  the 
faster  the  lesser  weight  it  carrii    . 

Which  of  these  reasoni  «oevcr  may  be 
looked  upon  as  the  most  probable,  I  think 
the  Irishman's  thought  was  veiy  natural, 
who,  after  some  hours  conversation  with  a 
female  orator,  told  her,  that  he  believed 
her  tongue  was  very  glad  when  she  was 
asleep,  for  that  it  had  not  a  moment's  re* 
all  the  while  she  was  awake. 

That  excellent  old  ballad  of  The  Waa- 
ton  Wife  of  Bath,  has  the  following  remaiit- 
able  lines: 

*  I  tbiik,  qooth  Tbomai,  womenl  tongMi 
Of  upon  leaves  art  made.* 

And  Qvid,  though  in  the  descriptioQ  oCa 
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Ttr^  baibutns  drcoiiMtaAce,  tdls  us,  that 
when  the  tongue  ef  a  beaiatifbl  female  was  cut 
out,  and  thrown  upon  the  ^pround,  it  could 
not  forbear  muttenng  even  m  that  posture: 

Coroprensam  fbreipe  lini^an 

AbMnlit  etatfr  fero :  radix  micat  ultima  linfaa. 
Ipsa  Jaoet,  termque  tremem  immurmuiat  atris; 
Uti|De  aalifB  mlet  mutUatto  cauda  colubfa 
Fa^ut MtL  Lib.  vi.  556. 


-Tbe  |»la<le  bad  cut 


Her  tonfoe  sheer  off,  cloae  to  the  trembliiif  root : 
The  mangled  port  still  qnirer'd  on  the  gtound, 
Mamwrinf  wKb  a  fhint  imperftet  sound ; 
And,  as  a  serpent  writhes  his  wounded  train. 
Uneasy,  i«nting,  and  possess'd  with  pain.— Ostzaff. 

If  a  tongne  would  be  talking  without  a 
mouth,  what  could  it  have  done  when  it  had 
aU  its  organs  of  speech,  and  accomplices  ci 
sound  about  it.^  I  might  here  mention  the 
story  of  the  Pippin  woman,  had  I  not  some 
TCASCB  to  look  upon  It  as  fabulous.* 

I  must  confess  I  am  so  wonderfully 
charmed  wiUi  the  music  of  this  little  instru- 
ment,  that  I  would  by  no  means  discourage 
it.  AU  that  I  aim  at  by  this  dissertation  Is, 
to  cure  it  of  several  disagreeable  notes^  and 
m  porti^ar  of  those  uttle  jarrings  and 
dissoaances  which  arise  from  anger,  cen- 
soriousnesB,  gosnpping,  and  coquetry.  In 
sboit,  I  would  always  have  it  tuned  by 
goodrnatuie^  truth,  discretion,  and  sincerity. 

C. 


Na  248.]    Friday,  December  14,  1711. 

Hoe  malime  officii  est,  iM  miisque  maziroe  qpis  indi- 
tint,  ita  ei  potissimum  opitiUari.         TulL  qf.  1. 16. 

It  is  |i  prindpal  point  of  doty,  to  assist  another  most 
wfaeil  he  stands  most  in  need  of  assistance. 

Thsre  are  none  i^ho  deserve  superiority 
ever  others  in  the  esteem  of  mankind,  who 
do  not  make  it  their  endeavo^ir  to  be  bener*' 
fictal  to  society;  and  who  upon  all  occasions 
which  their  circumstances  of  life  can  ad- 
minister, do  not  take  a  certmn  unfeiened 
pleasure  in  conferring  benefits  of  one  Kind 
or  other.  Those  whose  great  talents  and 
Ugh  birth  have  placed  them  in  conspicuous 
stations  of  life  are  indispensablv  obhged  to 
exert  some  noble  inclinations  tor  the  ser- 
vice of  the  world,  or  else  such  advantages 
become  misfortunes,  and  shade  and  privacy 
are  a  more  digible  portion*  Where  oppor- 
tmuties  and  inclinations  are  given  to  the 
same  person,  we  sometimes  see  sublime  in- 
stances of  virtue,  which  so  dazzle  our  ima- 
ginations, that  we  look  with  scorn  on  all 
which  in  lower  scenes  of  life  we  may  our- 
selves be  able  to  practice.  But  this  is  a 
Tidous  way  of  thinking;  and  it  bears  some 
spice^  of  romantic  madness,  for  a  man  to 
imagine  that  he  must  grow  ambitious,  or 
seek  adventures,  to  be  able  to  do  great  ac- 
tkns.  *  It  is  in  every  man's  power  in  the 
world  who  is  above  mere  poverty,  not  only 


*  The  oracUingcrvstal  jields,  she  sinks,  she  dies ; 
Her  head  diopard  oft  from  her  lost  shoulders  fHes ; 
PipBinsefae  cried,  but  death  her  voioe  oonfoundi, 
Am  pip-pip-pip  aloofl  the  ioe  resounda. 


to  doings  wordiy,  but  heitAc.  The  grest 
foundation  of  civil  virtue  is  self-denial;  and 
there  is  no  one  above  the  necessities  of  life, 
but  has  opportunities  of  exercising  that 
noble  quality,  and  doiiw;  as  much  as  his  cir* 
cumstances  wBl  bear  lor  the  ease  and  con^ 
venience  of  other  men;  and  he  who  does 
more  than  ordinary  men  practise  upon  such 
oocanons  as  occur  in  his  life,  deserves  the 
value  of  his  fiiends,  as  if  he  had  done  en- 
terprises which  are  uanally  attended  with 
the  highest  glory*  '  M^n  of  public  spirit 
differ  rather  in  their  circumstances  than 
^eir  virtue;  and  the  man  who  does  all  he 
can,  in  a  low  station,  is  more  a  hero  than  he 
who  omits,  any  worthy  action  he  is  able  to 
accomplish  in  a  great  one.  It  is  not  man/ 
years  ago  since  JL#apirius,  in  wrong  of  his 
elder  brother,  came  to  a  great  estate  by 
gift  of  his  father,  by  reason  of  the  dissolute 
behaviour  of  the  nrst-bom.  Shame  and 
contrition  reformed  the  life  of  the  disinr 
herited  youth,  and  he  became  as  remark- 
able fbr  his  good  qualities  as  formerlv  for 
his,  errors.  Xapinus,  who  observea  his 
brother's  amendment,  sent  him  on  a  new-» 
year's  day  in  the  morning,  the  following 
letter: 

'  Honoured  Brother,— I  enclosetoyoa 
the  deeds  whereby  my  father  gave  me  this 
house  and  land,  tiad  he  lived  till  now,  he 
would  not  have  bestowed  it  in  that  manner: 
he  took  it  from  the  man  you  were,  and  I 
restore  it  to  the  man  you  are.  I  am,  sir, 
your  i^ectionate  brother,  and  humble  ser- 
vant, P.  T.' 

As  great  and  exalted  spirits  undertake 
the  pursuit  of  hazardous  actions  for  the 
good  of  others,  at  the  same  time  gratifying 
meir  passion  for  glory:  so  do  worthy  mincis 
in  the  domestic  way  of  life  deny  themselves 
many  advantages,  to  satisfy  a  generous  be- 
nevolence, which  they  bear  to  their  friends 
oppressed  with  distresses  and  calamities. 
Such  natures  one  may  call  stores  of  Provi- 
dence, which  are  actuated  by  a  secret  ce- 
lestial influence  to  undervalue  the  ordinary 
gratifications  of  wealth,  to  ^ve  comfort  to 
a  heart  loaded  with  a^iction,  to  save  a 
falling  family,  to  preserve  a  brimch  of  trade 
in  their  neignbourhood,  to  give  work  to  the 
industrious,  preserve  the  portion  of  the 
helpless  infant,  and  rsdse  the  head  of  the 
mourning  father.  People  whose  hearts  are 
wholly  bent  towards  pleasure,  or  intent 
upon  gain,  never  hear  of  the  noble  occur- 
rences among  men  of  industry  and  hu- 
manity*. It  would  look  like  a  city  romance, 
to  tell  them  of  the  generous  merchant,  who 
the  other  day  sent  this  billet.to  an  eminent 
trader  under  difficuUies  tocupport  himself 
in  whose  fall  many  hundreds  besides  himself 
had  perished:  but  because  I  think  there  h 
more  spirit  and  true  gallantry  in  it  than  in 
any  letter  I  have  ever  read  from  Strephon 
to  PhUlis,  I  shall  insert  it  even  in  the  mer- 
cantile honest  style  in  which  it  was  sent: 

*SiR,-i-I  have  heai^  of  the  casu^dties 
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"Which  htve  torolv^ed  voa  ki  extreiie^Bt^ 
tress  ftt  this  tinie»  and  knowing  you  to  be  a 
man  of  mat  good-'natupe,  mdostiy,  and 
probitx,  haye  resolved  to  stand  by  yon.  Be 
of  good  cheer;  the  bearer  brmgs  with  him 
fiye  thousand  poands,  and  has  m3r  order  to 
answer  your  dbrawing  as  much  more  on  my 
account  I  did  thb  in  haste,  lor  fear  I 
should  come  too  late  for  your  rdief;  but 
you  may  value  yourself  wim  me  to  the  sum 
of  fifty  thousand  pounds;  for  I  oanvmr 
cheernilly  run  the  Ward  of  being  so  much 
less  rich  than  I  am  now,  to  save  an  honest 
maq  whom  I  love.*  Your  friend  and  ser- 
vant.  W,  &' 

I  think  there  is  somewhere  in  Montaigne 
mention  made  of  a  family-book,  wherein 
all  the  occdrfences  that  happened  from  one 
generation  of  that  house  to  another  were 
recorded.  Were  there  sucji  a  method  in 
the  families  which  are  concerned  in  this 
generosity,  it  would  be  a  hard  task  for  the 
greatest  m  Europe  to  give  in  their  own  an 
mstance  of  a  benefit  better  placed,  or  con- 
ferred with  a  more  eraceful  air.  It  has 
been  heretofore  urgea  how  barbarous  and 
hihuman  is  amr  unjust  step  made  to  the 
disadvantage  of  a  trader;  and  by  how  much 
audi  an  act  towsuds  him  is  detestable,  by 
so  much  an  act  of  kindness  towards  him  is 
laudable.  I  remember  to  have  heard  a 
bencher  of  the  Temple  tdl  a  story  of  a  tra- 
dition in  their  house,  where  they  had  for* 
merly  a  custom  of  choosing  kings  for  such 
a  season,  and  allowing  him  his  expenses  at 
the  charge  of  the  society.  One  of  our 
kings,!  said  my  friend,  carried  his  royal 
inchnation  a  little  too  far,  and  there  was  a 
committee  ordered  to  look  into  the  manage- 
ment of  his  treasury.  Among  other  things 
It  appeared,  that  his  majesty  walking  in- 
cog, m  the  cloister,  had  overheard  a  poor 
man  say  to  another,  '  Such  a  small  sum 
would  make  me  the  happiest  man  in  the 
world,*  The  king  out  or  his  royal  compas- 
sion, privately  inquired  into  his  character, 
and  finding  him  a  proper  object  of  charity, 
sent  him  the  money.  When  the  committee 
read  tiie  report,  the  house  passed  his  ac- 
counts with  a  fUandite  without  farther  ex- 
amination, upon  the  recital  of  this  article 
in  them; 

For  making  a  man  happy. /  10  0  0 


Na  249.]    Saturday,  December  15,  1711. 

TtKms  »»mtff  Vf  /Sf  OTA^i  ttnU  xmttv, 

'  Mirtii  oat  of  waioa  it  •  frievoiu  ill* 

When  I  make  choice  of  a  subject  that 
has  not  been  treated  on  by  others,  I  throw 


*  The  mercluiat  imrolred  io  dittren  hf  caraaHiet 
WM  OM  Mr.  Moreion.  a  liaen-draper;  and  the  feneronk 
iiiclim.  hen  m  jusUy  eelekraied,  vraa  Sir  WiUiam 
flcawea. 

t  TWfl  kiag.  it  H  aaid,  was  beao  Nash,  master  of  the 
nwiMuaiM  at  Bath.  In  king  William**  lime  he  waa  a 
maim  ia  the  TMipte^   Hia  Wofvafiinr  taya,  thMifh 


<n  it  wMmmi  ftay 
order  or  method^  so  that  thqr  may  appeal 
rather  in.  the  loosetiesB  and  freedom  of  an 
essay,  than  in  the  re{;Qlarity  of  a  set  dis- 
course. It  is  after  this  manner  that  I  shall 
consider  laught^  and  ridicide  in  my  pre- 
sent paper^ 

Man  IS  die  raerrieiA  species  of  the  crea- 
tion, all  above  and  below  him  are  serious. 
He  sees  things  in  a  different  hght  from 
other  bdngs,  and  :finds  his  mirth  arismg 
from  objects  thatptoha|>s  cause  something 
like  pity  or  displeasure  in  higher  natures. 
Laughter  is  indeed  a  very  good  counter- 
poise to  the  spleen;  and  it  seems  but  rea- 
sonable that  we  should  be  capable  ci 
receiving  jay  from  what  is  no  real  good  to 
us,  smce  we  can  receive  grief  from  what  Is 
norealevlL 

I  have  in  my  for^-seventh  paper  ndsed 
a  speculation  on  the  notion  of  a  modem 
pluiosopher,^  who  deseribes  the  first  mo- 
tive of  laughter  to  be  a  secret  comparison 
which  we  make  between  ourselves  and  the 
ptoMns  we  htugh  at;  or  in  ^her  words* 
tiiat  satisfiK^oD  which  we  deceive  from  the 
opinioii  of  some  pre-eminence  in  omrselves, 
^en  we  see  the  absurdities  of  another,  or 
when  we  reflect  on  ai^  past  absunUties  vi 
ourown.  This  seems  to  hcfld  in  most  cases, 
and  we  may  observe  that  the  vainest  part 
of  mankindf  are  the  most  addicted  to  this 
passion. 

I  have  read  a  sermon  of  a  conventual  in 
the  church  of  Rome,  on  those  words  of  the 
wise  man,  *I  said  of  Laughter,  it  is  mad; 
and  of  Mirth,  what  does  it?'  Upon  which 
he  laid  it  down  as  a  point  of  doctrine,  that 
laughter  was  the  effect  of  original  sin,  and 
that  Adam  could  not  lai^  before  the  fidl. 
,  Laughter  while  it  lasts,  slackens  and 
unbraces  the  mind,  weakens  the  faculties, 
and  causes  a  kind  of  remi^mess  and  dissolu- 
tion in  all  the  powers  of  the  soul;  and  thus 
far  it  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  weakness  in 
the  composition  of  human  nature.  But  If 
we  consider  tiie  frequent  reliefs  we  receive 
from  it,  and  how  often  it  breaks  the  gloom 
which  is  apt  to  depress  the  mhra  and 
damp  our  spirits,  with  transient  unexpected 
^eams  of  ^y,  one  would  take  care  not  to 
grow  too  wise  for  so  great  a  i^asure  of  life. 

The  talent  of  tummg  men  into  ridicule, 
and  exposing  to  laughter  those  one  con- 
verses with,  is  the  quahilcation  of  little  un- 
generous tempers.  A  young  man  with  this 
cast  of  mind  cuts  himself  off  fron^  all  man- 
ner of  improvement.  Every  one  has  his 
flaws  and  Weaknesses;  nay,  the  greatest 
blemishes  are  often  foimd  in  the  most  shin- 
ine  diaracters;  but  what  an  absurd  thing- 
is  it  to  pass  over  all  the  valuable  parts  of  a 
man,  and  fix  our  attention  on  his  ipfirmi- 
ties?  to  observe  his  imperfections  more 
than  his  virtues?  and  to  make  use  of  Mm 


lie#was  much  given  to  gamliHng,  lie  waa  vary  literal, 
and  numeroua  inatancoi  ait  recoraed  oflua  feaMWlawB. 
tHobbea. 
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far  the  sport  qfcth«n»  mUi«r  tkan  for  oiv 
awn  improvemoit.^ 

Wc  therefore  very  often  find  that  per- 
sons the  mofit  accomplished  m  ridicule  are 
those  who  are  very  shrewd  at  hitting  a  blot, 
without  exerting  any  thing  masterly  in 
themselves.  As  there  are  many  eminent 
critics  who  never  wnV  a  good  line,  there 
are  many  admirable  buffoons  that  animad- 
vert upcB  every  single  defect  in  another, 
without  ever  discovering  the  least  beauty 
w  their  own.  By  this  means,  these  unlucky 
little  wits  often-  gain  reputation  in  the 
esteem  of  vulgar  minds,  and  raise  them- 
selves above  persons  of  much  more  laud- 
able characters. 

If  the  talent  of  ridicule  were  employed 
to  laugh  men  out  of  vice  and  folly,  it  might 
be  of  some  use  to  the  world;  but  instead  of 
this,  we  find  that  it  is  generally  made  use 
of  to  laugh  men  out  of  virtue  and  good  sense, 
1^  attacking  every  thinp;  that  is  solemn  and 
scnoua^  decent  and  praiseworthy  in  human 
life. 

We  may  observe,  that  in  the  first  ages 
of  tlie  world,  when  the  great  souls  and 
master-pieces  of  human  nature  were  pro- 
duced, men  shined  by  a  noble  simplicity 
of  behaviour,  and  were  strangers  to  those 
little  embellishments  which  are  so  fashion- 
able in  our  present  conversation.  Ajid  it 
w  very  remarkable,  that  notwithstanding 
we  fall  short  at  present  of  the  ancients  in 
poetry,  painting,  oratory,  history,  archi- 
tecture, and  all  Uie  noble  arts  and  sciences 
which  depend  more  upon  genius  than  ex- 
periencc^  we  exceed  them  as  much  in  dog- 
grel  humour,  burlesque,  and  all  the  trivial 
arts  of  ridicule.  We  meet  with  more  rail- 
lery among  the  modems,  but  more  good 
acMc  anaong  the  ancients. 

The  two  great  branches  <rf  ridicule  in 
wntm^  are  comedy  and  burlesque.  The 
first  ridicules  persons  by  drawing  them 
m  their  proper  characters,  the  other  by 
drawing  them  quite  unlike  themselves, 
Burlesque  is  thereforeof  two  kinds;  the  first 
represents  mean  persons  in  the  accoutre- 
ments of  heroes;  the  other  describes  great 


ter  with  <4>8erving,  that  the  metaphor  of 
laughing  applied  to'the  fields  and  meadows 
when  they  are  in  flower,  or  to  trees  when 
they  are  m  blossom,  runs  through  all  lan- 
guages; which  I  have  not  observed  of  any 
other  metaphor,  excepting  that  ctf  fire  ana 
burning  when  they  are  applied  to  love. 
This  shows  that  ire  naturally  regard  laugh- 
ter, as  what  is  in  itself  both  amiable  and 
beautiful.  For  this  reason  likewise  Venus 
has  g^ned  the  title  of  ^a«/.,«*  ,f, « the  laugh- 
ter-lpving  dame,'  as  Waller  has  translated 
it,  and  is  represented  by  Horace  as  the  god* 
dess  who  delighte  in  laughter.  Milton,  in 
a  joyous  assembly  of  imagmary  persons,  has 
given  us  a  very  poetical  figure  of  laughter* 
His  whole  band  of  mirth  is  so  finefy  de- 
scribed, that  I  shall  set  down  the  i 
at  length. 

But  eome  tbon  goddeis,  fMr  and  ftor. 
In  heaven  ycle^  Eai^romme, 
And  by  men,  bean-easing  Mirth^ 
Whom  lovely  Venus  at  a  Wrth, 
With  two  sisters  Graees  move, 
To  ivy-erowned  Baechus  bore. 
Haste  thee,  nymph,  and  bring  with  thee 
Jest  and  youthAil  Jollity, 
Q4ii|is,  and  cranks,  and  wanton  wiles. 
Nods,  and  becks,  and  wreathed  snMlea* 
Such  as  banc  on  Hebe's  cheek. 
And  love  to  five  in  dimpde  sleek ; 
Sport  that  wrinklpd  Care  derides. 
And  Laoffhter  holding  both  his  sides. 
Come  and  tri 


1  trip  it  as  you  go, 
the  liffht  nntastic  toe : 
1  in  thy  right  band  lead  with  thee 


On  the  light  i 

And  i 

The  HHrantain  nymfdi,  sweet  Liberty ; 

And  if  I  give  the  honour  due. 

Mirth,  admit  me  of  thy  crew, 

Tb  live  with  her,  and  hve  with  thee, 

In  nnreproved  pieasons,  ftee. 

rAOegro^v.  11.  kc 


No.  250.]    Monday,  December  ir,  1711, 

Disce  dooendus  adhuc,  que  ceaset  amiculus,  at  si 
Cecus  iter  monstrare  velit;  taraen  asfMce  si  quid 
Et  nos,  quod  cures  proprium  fecisse,  loquanur. 

iibr.Lib.  l.EpixvU.a 
Yet  hear  what  aaunskilftU  frieiid  can  say: 
As  if  a  bliqd  man  should  direct  voor  way ; 
Efo  I  myself  though  wanting  to  be  taught, 
May  yet  impart  a  hint  that's  worth  your  tboa|^ 

Mr.  Spectator, — ^Ycu  see  the  nature 


persons  acting  and  ^pealdng  like  the  basest  of  my  request  by  the  Latin  motto  which  I 
ajnong  the  people.    Don  Quixote  is  an  in-   address  to  you.   I  am  very  sensible  I  ought 


stance  of  the  first,  and  Lucian's  gods  of  tiie 
«^owd.  It  is  a  dispute  among  the  critics, 
whether  burlesque  poetry  runs  best  in  he- 
roic verse,  like  that  of  the  Dispensary:  or 
m  doggrel,  like  that  of  Hudibras.  I  think 
where  the  low  character  is  to  be  raised, 
the  heroic  is  the  proper  measure;  but  when 
a  hero  is  to  be  pulled  down  and  degraded, 
it  IS  best  done  in  doggrel. 

If  Hudibras  had  been  set  out  with  as 
much  wit  and  humour  in  heroic  verse  as  he 
Is  m  doggrel  he  would  have  made  a  much 
Jjjore  agneeable  figure  than  he  does;  though 
we  generality  of  his  readers  are  so  wonder- 
TOlly  pleased  with  the  double  rhymes,  that 
I  do  not  expect  many  will  be  of  my  opinion 
in  this  particular. 


not  to  use  many  wonls  to  you,  who  are  one 
of  but  few;  but  the  following  piece,  as  it 


poetM 

closet  among  his  rarities;  and  since  the 
several  treatises  of  thumbs,  cars,  and  noses, 
have  obliged  the  world,  this  of  eyes  is  at 
your  service. 

"  The  first  eye  of  consequence  (under  the 
invisible  Author  of  allj  is  the  visible  lumi- 
nar3r  of  the  universe.  This  glorious  Specta- 
tor is  said  never  to  open  nis  eyes  at  his 
rising  in  a  morning;  without  having  a  whole 
kingdom  of  adorers  in  Persian  s^k  waiting 
at  his  levee.    Millions  of  creatures  derive 


.  their  aght  from  this  origmal,  who,  besides 

I  shall  conclude  this  esiay  upon  laugh- 1  his  being  the  great  director  of  optics,  is  the 
46 
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surest  test  whether  eyes  be  of  the  same 
species  with  that  of  an  eagle,  or  that  of  an 
owL  The  one  he  emboldens  with  a  manly 
assurance  to  look,  speak,  act,  or  plead  b^ 
fore  the  faces  of  a  numerous  assembly;  the 
other  he  dazzles  out  of  countenance  into  a 
sheepish  dejectedness.  The  sun-proof  eye 
dares  leeul  up  a  dance  in  a  full  court,  and 
without  blinkmg  at  the  lustre  of  beauty,  can 
distribute  an  eye  of  proper  complaisance  to 
a  room  crowded  with  company,  each  of 
which  deserves  particular  regfard:  while 
the  other  sneaks  from  conversation,  like  a 
fSearfiil  debtor,  who  never  dares  to  look  out, 
but  when  he  can  see  nobody,  aad  nobody 
him. 

**  The  next  instance  of  optics  is  the  fam- 
ous Ar^,  who,  (to  speak  the  language  of 
Cambridge)  was  one  of  a  hundred:  and 
bdng  vaA  as  a  spy  in  the  affairs  of  jeal- 
ousy, was  obliged  to  have  all  his  eyes  about 
him.  We  have  no  account  of  the  particular 
colours,  casts,  and  turns  of  this  body  of  eyes ; 
but  as  he  was  pimp  for  his  mistress  Juno,  it 
is  probable  he  used  all  the  modem  leers, 
sly  glances,  and  other  ocular  activities  to 
serve  his  purpose.  Some  look  upon  him  as 
the  then  King  at  arms  to  the  heathenish 
deities;  and  make  no  more  of  his  eyes  than 
of  so  many  spangles  of  his  herald's  coat 

*<The  next  upjon  the  optic  list  is  old 
Janus,  who  stood  in  a  double-sighted  capa- 
city, like  a  person  placed  betwixt  two  op- 
posite looking-glasses,  and  so  took  a  sort  of 
retrospective  cast  at  one  view.  Copies  of 
this  double-faced  way  are  not  yet  out  of 
fashion  with  many  professions,  and  the  in^ 
nious  artists  pretend  to  keep  up  this  species 
by  double-headed  canes  and  spoons;  but 
there  is  no  mark  of  this  faculty,  except  in 
the  emblematical  way,  of  a  wise  general 
ha^g  an  eye  to  both  front  and  rear,  or  a 

S'ous  man  taking  a  review  and  prospect  of 
s  past  and  future  state  at  the  same  time. 
•«  1  must  own,  that  the  names,  colours, 
quaUties  and  turns  of  eyes  vary  almost  in 
every  head;  for,  not  to  mention  tiie  common 
appdlations  of  the  black,  the  blue,  the 
white,  the  grey,  and  the  like;  the  most  re- 
markable are  those  that  borrow  their  titles 
fh>m  animals,  by  virtue  of  some  particular 
quality  of  resemblance  they  bear  to  the 
eyes  of  the  respective  creatures;  as  that  of 
a  greedy  rapacious  aspect  takes  its  name 
from  the  cat,  that  of  a  sharp  |riercing  nature 
from  the  hawk,  those  of  an  amorous  roguish 
look  derive  their  titie  even  from  the  sheep, 
and  we  say  such  a  one  has  a  sheep's  eye, 
not  so  much  to  denote  the  innocence  as  the 
simple  sl^ess  of  the  cast  Nor  is  this  meta- 
phorical inoculation  a  modem  invention,  for 
we  find  Homer  takins;  the  freedom  to  place 
the  eye  of  an  ox,  bull,  or  cow  in  one  of  his 
principal  goddesses,  by  that  frequent  ex- 
presaonof 

Tht  os-ejrM  vMMfmbto  Juno. 
•«  Now  as  to  the  peculiar  qualities  of  the 
eye,  that  fine  part  of  our  coostitation  seems 


as  much  thereoeplade  aUdaeat  of  oor  pas> 
nons,  appetites,  and  inclinatkns  as  the  mind 
itself;  and  at  least  it  is  the  outward  portal 
to  mtroduce  them  to  the  hooae  withm,  or 
rather  the  common  thoroughfire  to  let  our  • 
affections  pass  hi  and  out  Love,  anger, 
pride  and  avarice,  all  visibly  move  in  thoae 
httie  (n^  I  know  a  yoong  ladrthat  can- 
not see  a  certain  gentleman  pass  ojr  without 
showing  a  secret  desire  of  seeing  him  again 
by  a  dance  in  her  eye-balls;  nay,  she  cannot 
for  the  heart  of  her,  help  looking  half  a 
street's  length  after  any  man  in  a  ga^  dress. 
You  cannot  behold  a  covetous  spirit  walk 
by  a  goldsmith's  shop  without  casting  a 
wishful  eye  at  the  heaps  upon  the  oomnten 
Does  not  a  haughty  person  show  the  temper 
of  his  soul  in  the  supercilioiiB  roll  of  his  eye; 
and  how  frequentiy  hi  the  height  of  passion 
does  that  moving  picture  in  our  head  start 
and  stare,  gather  a  redness  and  quick  flashes 
of  lightning,  and  make  all  its  humours 
sparide  withfire,  as  Vii^gil  finely  describes  it^ 


-Ardentii  ab  ore 


SdBtUto  alMiitaiit :  tatHg  micat  acribos  ffoia. 

JSBm.  ziL  ISl. 

FtoM  hii  wida  noatrila  fliaa 
A  Aery  aUaam,  and  iparklaa  Aroa  Ilia  eyea. 

Drpdtm, 

*«  As  for  the  various  turns  of  the  eye- 
aght,  such  as  the  voluntary  or  involuntary, 
the  half  or  the  whole  leer,  I  shall  not  enter 
into  a  very  particular  account  of  tiiem;  bat 
let  me  observe,  that  oblique  vision,  when 
natural,  was  ancientiy  the  mark  of  be- 
witchery  and  mancal  fiascination,  and  to 
this  day  it  is  a  malignant  ill  look;  but  when 
it  is  fim^ed  and  affected,  it  carries  a  wanton 
dc^gn,  and  in  playhou%8,  and  other  public 
places,  this  ocular  intimation  is  often  an 
as»gnation  for  bad  practices.  But  this  ir> 
regularity  in  vision,  together  with  such 
enormities  as  tipping  the  wink,  the  drcuni- 
spective  roll,  the  side-peep  through  a  thin 
hood  or  fan,  must  be  put  m  the  class  of 
heteroptics,  as  all  wrong  notions  of  religiofi 
are  ranked  under  the  general  name  of 
heterodox.  All  the  pernicious  appUcations 
c^  sight  are  more  immediately  under  the 
direction  of  a  Spectator,  and  I  hope  yoo 
wUl  arm  your  readers  against  the  mischie& 
which  are  daily  done  by  killing  eyes,  in 
which  you  will  tiighly  obhge  your  woonded 
unknown  fiiend,  T.  B.' 

*Mr.  Spectator, — ^You  professed  in 
several  pai)ers  your  particular  endeavours 
in  the  province  of  Spectator,  to  correct  the 
offences  committed  b^  Starers,  who  disturb 
whole  assemblies  without  any  regard  to 
time,  place,  or  modesty.  You  complained 
also,  that  a  starer  is  not  usually  ^  person  to 
be  convinced  by  the  reason  of  the  thing,  nor 
so  ea^y  rebuked  as  to  amend  by  admoni- 
tions. I  thought  therefore  fit  to  acquaint 
you  with  a  convenient  mechanical  way, 
which  may  easily  prevent  or  correct  far- 
ing, by  an  optical  contrivance  of  new  per- 
s^ctive-g^UMes,  short  and^commodkus like 
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opera-glasses,  fit  for  short-sighted  people 
as  well  as  ethers,  these  glasses  making  the 
objects  appear  dther  as  they  are  seen  with 
the  naked  eye,  or  more  distinct,  though 
somewhat  less  than  life,  or  bieger  and 
nearei;.  A  person  may  by  the  hefp  of  this 
invention,  take  a  view  of  another  without 
the  impertinence  of  staring;  at  the  same 
time  it  shall  not  be  posmble  to  know  whom 
or  what  he  is  looking  at.  One  may  look  to- 
wards his  right  or  left  hand,  when  he  is 
supposed  to  look  forwards.  This  is  set  forth 
at  laree,  in  the  printed  proposals  for  the 
sale  of  these  glasses,  to  be  had  at  Mr.  Dil- 
lon's in  Long- Acre,  next  door  to  the  White 
Hart.  Now,  sir,  as  your  Spectator  has 
(Kcaaoned  the  publishing  of  this  invention 
for  the  benefit  ot  modest  spectators,  the  ^- 
ventor  desires  your  admonitions  concerning 
the  decent  use  of  it;  and  hopes,  by  your 
recommendation,  that  for  the  niture  oeauty 
maj  be  beheld  without  the  torture  and  con- 
fusion which  it  suffers  from  the  insolence  of 
jftarers.  By  this  means  you  will  relieve  the 
innocent  from  an  insult  which  there  is  no 
law  to  punish,  though  it  is  a  greater  offence 
than  many  which  are  within  the  cognizance 
of  justice.  I  am,  sir,  your  most  humble 
servant,  ABRAHAM  SPY.* 

Q. 


Na251.]    Tuesday,  December  18, 1711, 

Lingue  eeotum  iQiit,  oraque  centum, 

ftema  V9x Fity.  JEn.  ▼!.  eSSL 

—A  h— drrf  iDOiitlM,  a  hmdred  tongnet, 
Aad  Ikroau  of  bnm  iaipired  with  iron  lunga. 

There  is  nothing  which  more  astonishes 
M,  foreigner,  and  fnghts  a  country  souire, 
than  the  Cries  of  London.  My  good  iriend 
Sir  Roger  often  declares  that  he  cannot  get 
them  out  of  his  head  or  ^  to  sleep  for  them, 
the  first  we^  that  he  is  in  town.  On  the 
contrary  Will  Honeycomb  calls  them  the 
Ramage  de  la  Ville,  and  prefers  them  to 
the  aoand  of  larks  and  nightingales,  with 
all  the  music  of  the  fields  and  woods.  I 
have  lately  received  a  letter  from  some 
very  odd  &llow  upon  this  subject,  which  I 
shall  leave  with  my  reader,  without  saying 
any  thing  further  df  it 

^S», — I  am  a  man  out  of  all  bunness, 
tmd  would  willin^y  turn  my  head  to  any 
thii^  for  an  honest  livelihood.  I  have  in- 
vented several  projects  for  nuan^  many 
millions  of  money  without  burdenmg  the 
subject,  but  I  cannot  eet  the  pariiament  to 
listen  to  me,  who  Iook  upon  me,  forsooth, 
as  a  crack,  and  a  projector;  so  that  despair- 
ing to  enrich  either  myself  or  my  country 
by  this  public-spiritedness,  I  would  make 
some  proposals  to  you  relating  to  a  design 
-wUch  I  have  very  much  at  heart,  and 
which  may  procure  me  a  handsome  sub- 
nstence,  if  you  will  be  pleased  to  recom- 
snend  it  to  tne  cities  of  London  and  West- 
minster. 

<  The  i>08t  I  would  aim  ^  is  to  be  comp- 


troller-general of  the  London  Cries,  which 
are  at  present  under  no  manner  of  rules  or 
disciphne.  I  tlunk  I  am  pretty  well  quali- 
fied tor  this  place,  as  being  a  man  of  very 
strong  lungs,  of  great  inaght  into  all  the 
brandies  6[  our  British  trades  and  manufiic- 
tures,  and  of  a  competent  skill  in  music 

*  The  Cries  of  London  may  be  divided 
into  vocal  and  instrumentaL  As  for  the  lat- 
ter, they  are  at  present  under  a  very  great 
disorder.  A  freeman  of  London  has  the 
privilege  of  disturbing  a  whole  street  for  an 
nour  together,  with  the  twanking  of  a  brass- 
kettie  or  a  frying-pan.  The  watchman's 
thump  at  midnight  startles  us  in  our  beds, 
as  much  as  the  breaking  in  of  a  thief.  The 
sow-gelder's  horn  has  indeed  something 
musical  in  it,  but  this  is  seldom  heard  within 
the  liberties.  I  would  therefore  propose, 
that  no  instrument  of  this  nature  should  be 
made  use  of,  which  I  have  not  tuned  and 
licensed,  after  having  carefully  examined 
in  what  manner  it  may  affect  the  ears  of 
her  majesty's  Uege  subjects. 

« Vocal  cries  are  of  a  much  larger  extent, 
and  indeed  so  full  of  incongruities  and  bar- 
barisms, that  we  appear  a  distracted  city 
to  foreigners,  who  do  not  comprehend  the 
meaning  of  such  enormous  outcries.  Milk 
is  generally  sold  in  a  note  above  E-la,  and 
in  sounds  so  exceeding  shrill,  that  it  often 
sets  our  teeth  on  edge.  The  chimney- 
sweeper is  confined  to  no  certain  pitch;  he 
sometimes  utters  himself  in  the  deepest 
base,  and  sometimes  in  the  sharpest  treble; 
sometimes  in  the  highest,  and  sometimes  in 
the  lowest  note  of  the  gamut  The  same 
observation  might  be  made  on  the  retailers 
of  small-coal,  not  to  mention  broken  glasses 
or  brick-dust  In  these  therefore,  and  the 
like  cases,  it  should  be  my  care  to  sweeten 
and  mellow  the  voices  of  these  itinerant 
tradesmen,  before  they  make  their  appear- 
ance in  our  streets,  as  also  to  accommodate 
their  cries  to  their  respective  wares:  and  to 
take  care  in  particular,  that  those  may  not 
make  the  most  noise  who  have  the  least  to 
sell,  which  is  very  observable  in  the  venders 
of  card-matches,  to  whom  I  cannot  but  ap- 
ply the  old  proverb  of  "  Much  cry  but  little 
wool." 

« Some  of  these  last-mentioned  musicians 
are  so  very  loud  in  the  sale  of  these  trifling 
manufactures,  that  an  honest  splenetic  gen- 
tleman of  my  acquaintance  bargained  with 
one  of  them  never  to  cjomt  into  the  street 
where  he  lived.  But  what  was  the  effect  of 
this  contract?  why,  the  whole  tribe  of  card- 
match-makers  which  frequent  that  quar- 
ter, passed  by  his  door  the  very  next  day, 
in  hopes  of  being  bought  off  after  the  same 
manner. 

« It  is  another  great  imperfection  in  our 
London  Cries,  that  there  is  no  just  time 
nor  measure  observed  in  them.  Our  news 
should  indeed  be  published  in  a  very  quick 
time,  l^ause  it  is  a  commodity  that  will 
not  keep  cold.  It  should  not,  however,  be 
cried  with  the  same  precipitation  as  fire. 
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Yet  this  18  generally  the  case.  A  bloody 
batde  alarms  the  town  from  one  end  to  an- 
other in  an  instant.  Every  moti(xi  of  the 
French  is  pol^ished  in  so  great  a  hurry, 
that  one  would  think  the  enemy  were  at  our 
gates.  This  likewise  I  would  take  upon  me 
to  regulate  in  such  a  manner,  that  there 
should  be  some  distinction  made  between 
-die  spreading  of  a  victory,  a  march,  or  an 
encampment;  a  Dutch,  a  Portugal,  or  a 
^>anisn  maiL  Nor  must  I  omit  under  this 
head  those  excessive  alarms  with  which 
several  bdsterous  rustics  infest  our  streets 
hi  turnip-season;  and  which  are  more  inex- 
cusable, because  these  are  wares  which  are 
hi  no  danger  of  cooling  upon  their  hands. 

•  There  are  others  who  aifect  a  very  slow 
time,  and  are  in  my  opinion  much  more 
tuneable  than  the  former.  The  cooper  in 
particular  swells  his  last  note  in  a  hollow 
vdce.  that  is  not  without  its  harmony;  nor 
can  I  forbear  being  inspired  with  a  most 
agreeable  mdanchol^r,  when  I  hear  that 
-sad  and  solemn  air  with  wluch  the  public 
are  very  often  asked,  if  they  have  any 
chairs  to  mend^  Your  own  memory  may 
suggest  to  you  many  other  lamentable  dit- 
ties oi  the  same  nature,  in  which  the  music 
is  wonderfully  languishing  and  melodious. 

•  I  am  airways  pleased  with  that  particu- 
lar time  of  the  year  which  is  proper  for  the 
Irickling  of  dill  and  cucumtfers;  but  alas! 
this  cry,  like  the  song  of  the  nightmgale,  is 
not  heard  above  two  months.  It  would 
Hherefore  be  worth  while  to  conader;  whe- 
ther the  sam^  air  mi^ht  not  in  some  cases 
be  adapted  to  other  words. 

•It  might  likewise  deserve  our  most 
serious  consideration,  how  far,  in  a  well 
regulated  city,  those  humorists  are  to  be 
tolerated,  who,  not  contented  with  the  tra- 
ditional cries  of  their  fbrefiathers,  have  in- 
vented particular  songs  and  tunes  of  their 
own:  such  as  was  not  manv  years  since, 
the  pastry-man,  commonly  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Colly-Molly-PuflF;*  and  such 
«s  is  at  this  day  the  vender  of  powder  and 
wadi-balls,  who,  if  I  am  rightly  informed, 
goes  under  the  name  of  Powder-Watt 

« I  must  not  here  omit  one  particular  ab- 
surdity which  runs  through  this  whole  vo- 
tiferods  generation,  and  which  renders  their 
cries  very  often  not  only  incommodious,  but 
altogether  useless  to  the  public  I  mean, 
that  Idle  accomplishment  which  they  all  of 
them  aim  at  or  crying  so  as  not  to  be  un- 
derstood. Whether  or  no  they  have  learn- 
ed this  from  several  of  our  afiected  singers, 
I K^  not  take  upon  me  to  say;  but  most 
certain  it  is,  that  people  know  the  wares 
they  deal  In  rather  bv  their  tunes  than  by 
their  words;  insomuch  that  I  have  some- 
times seen  a  country-boy  run  out  to  buy* 

*  Thte  moe  BUT  wu  tat  Jiut  tble  to  rapport  the 
tadttt  of  putnr  wUchhe  carriM  on  his  beiul,  and  rang 
la  a  veiT  pecoliar  tone  tlie  eant  worda  wiiicli  paiied 
tatoUanam^Oolgr.Mollj-Pai:  Ttere  is  a  balf  shBet 
yrtu  of  Mm  In  tto  Bet  of  London  Cries.  N.  Lauron, 
4dL  P.  Tempeit  «xc  Grangers  mofrapldctf  Histoiy  of 


apples  of  ,a  bellows-mender,  and  gmgtr- 
bread  from  a  grinder  oi  knives  and  scissors. 
Nay,  so  strangely  infatiiated  are  some  very 
emment  artists  of  this  particular  grace  in  a 
cry,  that  none  but  their  acquaintance  are 
able  to  guess  at  their  profession:  for  who 
else  can  know,  that  «*  work  if  I  had  it,** 
should  be  the  signification  of  a  corn-cutter. 

*  For  as  much  therefore  as  persons  of  thifr 
rank  are  seldom  men  of  genius  or  capacity, 
I  think  it  would  be  very  proper  that  some 
man  of  good  sense  and  sound  judgment 
should  preside  over  these  public  cries,  who 
should  permit  none  to  lift  up  their  vcncesin 
our  streets,  that  have  not  tuneable  throats, 
and  are  not  only  able  to  overcome  the  noise 
of  the  crowd,  and  the  rattling  of  coaches, 
but  also  to  vend  their  respective  merchan- 
dises in  apt  phrases,  and  in  the  nwst  dis- 
tinct and  agreeable  sounds.  I  do  therefore 
humbly  recommend  myself  as  a  person 
rightly  qualified  for  this  post;  and  if  I  meet 
with  nttmg  encouragement,  shall  communi- 
cate some  other  projects  which  I  have  by 
me,  that  may  no  less  conduce  to  the  emolit- 
ment  of  the  public  I  am,  sir,  &c. 

C.  •  RALPH  CROTCHET.  * 


Na  252.]   Wednesday,  December  19, 1711. 

Erranti,  passimque  oeulos  per  cuncta  (brenti. 

Virg.  JBm.  ii.  570.* 

Exploring  every  place  wjtb  cnrioas  eyes. 

'  Mr.  Spectator, — ^I  am  very  sorry  to 
find  by  your  discourse  upon  the  ^e,  that 
you  have  not  thoroughly  studied  the  nature 
and  force  of  that  part  of  a  beauteous  face. 
Had  you  ever  been  in  love,  you  would  have 
said  ten  thousand  thinra,  which  it  seems 
did  not  occur  to  you.  lio  but  reflect  upon 
the  nonsense  it  makes  men  talk,  the  flames 
which  it  is  sjud  to  kindle,  the  transport  it 
rsuses,  the  dejection  it  causes  in  the  bravest 
men;  and  if  you  do  believe  those  things  are 
expressed  to  an  extravagance,  yet  you  will 
own  that  the  mfiuence  of  it  is  very  great, 
which  moves  men  to  that  extravagance. 
Certam  it  is,  that  the  whole  strength  of  the 
mind  is  sometimes  seated  there;  that  a  kind 
look  imparts  all  that  a  year's  discourse 
could  give  you,  in  one  moment  What  mat- 
ters it  what  she  says  to  you,  •«  see  how  she 
looks,"  is  the  language  of  all  who  know 
what  love  is.  When  the  mind  is  thus  sum- 
mied  up  and  expressed  in  a  glance,  did  yen 
never  observe  a  sudden  joy  arise  in  the 
countenance  of  a  lover.  iSa  you  never  sec 
the  attendance  of  years  paid,  overpaid,  in 
an  instant?  You  a  Spectator,  and  not  know 
that  the  intelligence  of  aflection  b  carried 
on  by  the  eye  only;  that  eood-breedinr  has 
made  the  tongue  falsify  the  heart,  and  act 


♦ADAPTED. 
With  various  power  xke  wonder-working  eye 
Can  awe,  or  eooth,  reclaim,  ortead  artray, 
Tbe  motto  In  the  orifinal  fbUo  waa  taken  fnm  Vi^ 
Ed.  iii.  103. 
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ft  part  of  cootimnd  RjtraiM>  wbHc  ntttnve 
ha6  preserred  the  eyes  to  heradf,  that  she 
may  not  be  disguised  or  ndsrepresented. 
The  poor  bride  can  g^  her  hand  and  say* 
**  I  do,"  with  a  languishing  air»  to  the  man 
she  h  obliged  by  cmel  parents  to  take  for 
mercenary  reasons,  but  at  the  same  time 
she  cannot  look  as  if  she  loved:  her  eye  is 
fiili  of  sorrow,  and  reactance  sits  in  a  tear, 
while  the  offering  of  a  sacriiice  is  perfoma- 
ed  in  what  we  call  the  marriage  ceremony. 
Do  yon  never  go  to  plays?  Cannot  you  di»- 
tinguish  between  the  eyes  of  those  who  go 
to  see,  from  those  who  tome  to  be  seen?  I 
am  a  woman  turned  of  thirty,  and  am  on 
the  observsdon  a  little;  therefore  if  you,  or 
your  correspoiident,  had  consulted  me  in 
yxxir  ^tiscourse  on  the  eye,  I  could  have  told 
you  that  the  eye  of  Leonora  is  slily  watch- 
tul  while  it  lo»s  negligent;  ^e  looks  round 
her  without  the  help  of  the  glasses  you 
speak  of^  and  yet  seems  to  be  employed  on 
objects  directly  before  her.  This  eye  is 
what  affects  chance-medley,  and  on  a  sud- 
den, as  if  it  attended  to  another  tMng,  turns 
all  its  charms  a^nst  an  ogler.  The  eye  of 
LfUsitania  is  an  instrument  of  premeditated 
murder;  but  the  design  being  visible,  de- 
stroys the  execution  of  it;  and  with  much 
morp  beauty  than  that  of  Leonora,  it  is  not 
half  so  mischievous.  There  is  a  brave  sol- 
dier^s  daughter  in  town,  that  by  her  eye 
has  been  the  death  of  more  than  ever  her 
father  made  fly  befcMre  him.  A  beautiful 
eye  mdies  mlence  doquent,  a  kind  eye 
■lakes  contradiction  an  assent,  an  enraged 
eye  makes  beauty  deformed.  This^  little 
member  gives  life  to  every  other  part  about 
OS,  and  i  bdieve  the  story  of  A]^;tt8  im- 
plies no  more,  than  that  the  eye  is  m  every 
plui;  that  is  to  say,  every  other  part  would 
DC  mutilated,  were  not  its  force  represent- 
ed more  by  the  eye  than  even  by  itself. 
But  this  is  heathen  GredL  to  those  who 
have  not  conversed  by  elances.  This,  ar, 
is  a  language  in  which  tnere  can  be  no  de- 
ceit, nor  can  a  skilful  observer  be  imposed 
upon  by  looks,  even  among  politicians  and 
courtiers.  If  you  do  me  the  honour  to  print 
this  among  your  speculations,  I  shall  in  my 
next  make  you  a  present  of  secret  history, 
by  translating  all  the  looks  of  the  next  as- 
sembly of  lames  and  gentiemen  into  words, 
to  adorn  some  future  paper.  I  am,  sir,  your 
faithful  friend, 

•  MARY  HEARTFRER* 

•Mft.  Spkgtator,-^  have  a  sot  of  a 
husband  that  lives  a  very  scandalous  life; 
who  wastes  away  his  body  and  fortune  in 
debaucheries;  and  is  immoveable  to  all  the 
arguments  t  can  uree  to  him.  I  would 
g^amy  know  whether  m  some  cases  a  cudgel 
may  not  be  allowed  as  a  good  figure  of 
spieech,  and  whether  it  may  not  be  lawfully 
used  by  a  female  orator.  Your  humble 
servant,       BARBARA  CRABTREE.' 

*Me.  Spectator,— Though  I  am  a 
pnotitaHT  inthelacwof  some  standings  and 


Imve  heard  many  emineiib  pleaders  in  my 
time,  as  wdl  as  other  eloquent  speakers  d 
both  universities,  yet  I  a^ree  with  yo<^  that 
women  are  better  qualified  to  succeed  in 
oratory  than  the  men,  and  believe  this  is  to 
be  resolved  into  natural  causes.  You  have 
mentioned  only  the  volubility  of  their 
tongues:  but  what  do  you  think  of  the  silent 
fladbery  of  their  pretty  &ces,  and  the  per* 
suasion  which  even  an  insipid  discourse 
carries  with  it  when  flowing  from  beautiful 
lif)s,  to  which  it  would  be  cruel  to  deny  any 
thing?  It  is  certain,  too,  that  they  are  pos- 
sesseid  of  some  springs  of  rhetoric  which 
men  want,  such  as  tears,  fainting-fits,  and 
the  like,  which  I  have  seen  employed  upon 
occasion,  with  good  success.  Vou  must 
know  that  I  am  a  plain  man,  and  love  my 
money;  yet  I  have  a  spouse  who  is  so  great 
an  orator  in  this  way,  that  she  draws  Bx)m 
me  what  sums  she  pleases.  Eveiy  room  in 
my  house  is  furnished  with  trophies  of  her 
eloquence,  rich  cabinets,  piles  of  china, 
japan  screens,  and  costly  jars;  and  if  you  - 
were  to  come  into  my  great  parlour,  you 
would  fancy  yourself  in  an  India  warehouse. 
Besides  this,  she  keeps  a  squirrel,  and  I 
am  doubly  taxed  to  pay  for  the  china  he 
breaks.  She  is  seized  with  periodical  fit» 
about  the  time  of  the  subscriptions  to  a  new 
opera,  and  is  drowned  in  tears  after  having 
seen  any  woman  there  in  finer  clothes  than 
herself.  These  are  arts  of  persuanon  purely 
feminine,  and  which  a  tender  heart  cannot 
resist  What  I  would  therefore  desire  d 
you,  is,  to  prevail  with  your  friend  who  has 
promised  to  dissect  a  female  tongue,  that 
he  wouldatthe  same  time  giveua  the  anatomy 
of  a  female  eye,  and  explain  the  springs  and 
sluices  which  feed  it  with  such  ready  sup-- 
plies  of  mdsture;  and  likewise  show  by 
what  means,  if  possible,  they  may  be  sto^  ^ 
ped  at  a  reasonable  expense.  Or  indeed, 
since  there  is  something  so  moving  in  the 
very  imaee  of  wee]nng  beauty,  it  would  be 
worthy  his  art  to  provide,  that  these  elo-  . 
quent  drops  may  no  more  be  lavished  on 
trifles,  or  employed  as  servants  to  their 
wayward  wills:  but  reserved  for  serious 
oocanons  in  life,  to  adorn  generous  pity^ 
true  penitence^  or  real  sorrow.   I  am,  &c.' 

T. 


No.  253.]    Thursday,  December  20,  1711, 

Iiidifii«r  qvicauam  reprelmdi,  non  quia  ersMO 
ComiKMitum,  iUepideve  putetur,  sed  quia  muper. 

i3iw.Ub.l.Ep.ii.7«. 

I  feel  my  boneflt  indignation  iik. 
When  with  allied  air  a  coxcomb  criea, 
Hie  work  I  own  has  elegance  and  ean. 
But  me  no  nMdera  thosld  pretend  to  pleaaa. 

JVaacit. 

Thsre  is  nothing  which  more  denotes  a 
great  mind  than  the  abhorrence  of  envy 
and  detraction.  This  passion  reigns  mora 
among  bad  poets  than  among  any. other  set 
of  men. 

As  there  are  none  more  ambitious  of  faro^ 
than  those  who  are  converaant  m  poetry>  it 
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b  very  natural  for  Mich  ai  hare  net  mo- 
ceeded  in  it  to  depredate  the  works  of  those 
who  have.  For  since  they  cannot  raise 
themselves  to  the  reputation  of  their  fd* 
low-writers,  they  nsust  endeavour  to  sink 
that  to  their  own  pitch,  if  they  would  still 
keep  themselves  npon  a  level  with  them. 

The  {greatest  wits  that  ever  were  pro- 
duced in  one  a^,  lived  toeether  in  so  good 
an  understanding,  and  celebrated  one  an- 
other with  so  much  generosity,  that  each 
of  them  receives  an  additional  lustre  from 
his  contemporaries,  and  is  more  famous  for 
having  WveA  with  men  of  so  extraordinary 
a  genius,  than  if  he  had  himself  been  the 
sole  wonder  of  the  age.  I  need  not  tdl  my 
reader  that  I  here  pohit  at  the  reign  of 
Augustus,  and  I  believe  he  will  be  of  my 
opinion,  that  neither  Virgil  nor  Horace 
would  have  gained  so  great  a  reputation  in 
the  world,  had  thev  not  been  the  friends 
and  admirers  of  eacn  other.  Indeed  all  the 
great  writers  of  that  age,  for  whom  nngly 
we  have  so  great  an  esteem,  stand  up  to- 
gether as  vouchers  for  one  another's  repu^ 
ta^on.  But  at  the  same  time  that  Virgil 
was  celebrated  by  Gallus,  Propertius,  Ho- 
race, Varius,  Tucca,  and  Ond,  we  know 
that  Bavius  and  Mxvius  were  his  declared 
foes  and  calumniators. 

In  our  own  country  a  man  sddom  sets 
up  for  a  poet,  without  attacking  the  repu- 
tation of  all  his  brothers  in  the  art  The 
ignorance  of  the  modems,  the  scribblers  of 
the  age,  the  decay  of  poetry,  are  the  topics 
of  detraction  with  which  he  makes  his  en- 
trance into  the  worid:  but  how  much  more 
noble  is  the  fame  that  is  built  on  candour 
and  ine:emiitv,  according  to  those  beautiful 
lines  of  Sir  Jc^n  Denham,  in  his  poem  on 
Fletcher's  works! 

But  wbitiwr  am  T  itriy'd?  I  need  not  raiae 

Trophies  to  thee  fh)m  other  men's  dispraise : 

Nor  is  thy  fhroe  on  lesser  rnins  bnilt. 

Nor  seeds  thy  josler  title  tlie  foul  guilt 

Of  Eastern  kings,  who,  to  secure  their  reign. 

Must  have  their  brothers,  sons,  and  kindred  slain. 

I  am  sorry  to  find  that  an  authov,  who  is 
very  justly  esteemed  among  the  best  judges, 
has  admitted  some  strokes  of  this  nature 
into  a  very  fine  poem;  I  mean  the  Art 
of  Criticism,  which  was  published  some 
months  since,  and  is  a  master-piece  in  its 
kind.  The  observations  follow  one  another 
like  those  in  Horace's  Art  of  Poetry,  with- 
out that  methodical  regularity  which  would 
have  been  reouisite  in  a  prose  author.  They 
are  some  of  them  uncommon,  but  such  as 
the  reader  must  assent  to,  when  he  sees 
them  explained  with  that  degance  and 
perspicuity  in  which  thev  are  ddivered. 
As  ivr  those  which  are  the  most  known, 
and  the  most  received,  th^  are  placed  in 
so  beautiful  a  light,  and  illustrated  with 
iuch  apt  allusions,  that  they  have  in  them 
all  the  graces  of  novdty,  and  make  the 
reader,  who  was  before  acqusunted  with 
^lem,  stiU  hiore  convinced  of  thdr  truth 
and  scBdity.    And  here  give  me  leave  to 


mention  what  Mon^ew*  BoOmm  has  ta  vcij 
wdl  enlarged  upon  in  the  prelace  to  hit 
works,  that  wit  and  fine  writing  do  not  con- 
sist so  much  in  advancing  things  that  are 
new,  as  in  giving  things  that  are  known  an 
agreeable  turn.  It  is  impotable  for  nt, 
who  live  in  the  later  ages  of  the  worid,  to 
msikt  observations  in  critidtro,  morality, 
or  in  any  art  or  sdence,  which  have  not 
been  touched  upon  by  others.  We  have 
little  else  left  us,  but  to  represent  the  com- 
mon sense  of  mankind  in  more  strong,  mote 
beautiful,  or  more  uncommon  lights.  If  a 
reader  examines  Horace's  Art  of  Poctiy, 
he  will  find  but  very  few  precepts  in  it, 
which  he  may  not  meet  with  in  Aristotle, 
and  which  were  not  commonly  known  by 
all  the  poets  of  the  Augustan  age.  Hiswaj 
of  expressing  and  applying  them,  not  hu 
invention  of  them,  is  what  we  are  chiefly 
to  admire. 

For  this  reason  I  think  there  is  nothiniir 
in  the  world  so  tiresome  as  the  works  of 
those  critics  who  write  in  a  positive  do^ 
matic  way,  without  either  language,  geimis, 
or  imagination.  If  the  reader  would  see 
how  the  best  of  the  Latin  critics  wrote,  he 
may  find  thdr  manner  verv  beaudfully 
described  in  the  characters  of  Horace,  Pe- 
tronius,  Quintilian,  and  Longinus,  as  they 
are  drawn  in  the  essay  of  which  I  am  now 
speakings 

Since  1  have  mentioned  Longinus,  who 
m  his  reflections  has  given  us  the  same 
kind  of  sublime  which  ne  observes  in  the 
several  passages  that  occasioned  them;  I 
cannot  but  take  notice  that  our  En^ish 
author  has,  after  the  same  manner,  ex- 
emplified several  c^  his  precepts  in  the 
very  precepts  themsdves.  I  shall  prodnce 
two  or  three  instances  of  this  kind.  Speak- 
ing of  the  insipid  smoothness  which  tome 
readers  are  so  much  in  love  with,  he  has 
the  following  verses: 

These  ieqoal  syllables  alone  require. 
Hio*  oft  the  ear  the  open  vowels  tire. 
While  expletiTes  their  IbeMe  aid  do  Jois, 
And  ten  low  words  oft  creep  in  ooe  doB  Um. 

The  gaping  of  the  vowels  in  the  second 
line,  the  expletive  *  do,*  in  the  third,  and 
the  ten  monosyllables  in  the  fourth,  give 
such  a  beauty*  to  this  passage,  as  w^d 
have  been  very  much  admired  in  an  andent 
poet  The  reader  mav  observe  the  follow- 
ing lines  in  the  same  view: 

A  needless  Alexandrine  ends  the  smif, 

TiMt  like  a  woonded  snake  drafi  luslowtaifth  sloaf. 

And  afterwards, 

*Ti8  not  enough  no  harshness  fives  oflhioe. 
The  sound  must  seem  an  echo  to  the  sense. 
Soft  is  the  strain  when  Zephyr  fently  blowi. 
And  the  smooth  stream  In  snMxHher  numbers  flowv: 
But  when  loud  aurfes  lash  the  soundinf  shon. 
The  hoarse  rough  rerse  should  like  the  torrent  roar. 
When  AJax  strives  some  rock's  vast  wei|[lrt  to  thraw. 
The  line  too  labours,  and  the  words  move  slow; 
Not  so,  when  swift  Camilla  scours  the  plain. 
Flies  o>r  th*  unbending  com,  and  akinw  amf  tin 
main. 

The  Waitiful  distich  upon  Aj/ui  in  the 
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foregoing  13iae%  puts  me  in  mind  of  a  de- 
scription In  Homer's  Odyssey,  which  none 
c/*  the  triticB  have  taken  notice  of  It  is 
where  Sisyphus  is  represented  lifting  his 
stone  up  the  hill,  which  is  no  sooner  carried 
to  the  top  of  it,  but  it  immediately  tumbles 
to  the  bottom.  This  double  motion  of  the 
stone  is  admiraUy  described  in  the  num- 
bers of  these  verses;  as  in  the  four  first  it 
is  heaved  up  by  several  spondees,  inter- 
mixed with  proper  breathmg  places,  and 
at  last  trundles  down  in  «  continued  line  of 
dactyls: 

'Ht««  •  /ttv  T*nf*irr»M$^S  X»^rt»  ri   wtvtt  ti, 
AMay  «VM  mttr*t  ««t«  Xa^ov,  uKK*  oti  fttkktt 
'*A*f9  v«rfpCji\fiir,  T«T*  m*OTrff^»r*i  Kfttrmus^ 
A«T*«  Mtrttrm  «fl«*^«  KsKivItt*  Kmnf  •vsiS^;. 

Od^M.  L  11. 
I  tornM  ny  eye,  aad  at  I  tnni'd  mrvefd 
A  mournftil  viilon,  the  Siaypbian  shade  : 
With  nanr  a  weary  itep,  and  many  a  froan, 
Up  the  high  hill  he  heaTes  a  huge  round  stone  : 
The  huge  round  ■tone,  reaaltiag  with  a  bound, 
Thtmderi  impetuous  down,  and  smokea  along  the 
ground.  Pope. 

It  would  be  endless  to  quote  verses  out 
of  Virgil  which  have  this  particular  kind 
of  besMty  in  the  numbers:  but  I  may  take 
an  occasion  in  a  ^ture  paper  to  show 
several  d  them  which  have  escaped  the 
observation  of  others. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  paper  without 
taking  notice  that  we  have  three  poems  in 
our  tongue,  which  are  of  the  same  nature, 
and  each  of  them  a  master-piece  in  its 
kind;  the  •Essay  on  Translated  Verse,  the 
Essay  on  the  Art  of  Poetry,  and  the  Essay 
upon  Criticism.  C. 


Ka  254.]    Friday,  December  21,  mi. 

TlrtMNu  love  is  honourable,  but  lust  increaaeth  sorrow. 

Whem  I  conader  the  false  impressions 
which  are  received  by  the  generality  of  the 
worid,  I  am  troubled  at  none  more  than 
a  certain  levity  of  thoueht,  which  many 
young  women  of  ouality  have  entertained, 
to  the  hazard  of  their  characters,  and  the 
certain  misfortune  of  their  lives.  The  first 
erf  the  following  letters  may  best  represent 
the  faults  I  would  now  point  at,  said  the 
answer  to  it,  the  temper  of  mind  in  a  con- 
trary character. 

'Mt  dear  Harriot,— If  thou  art  she, 

but  oh  how  fidlen,  how  changed,  what  an 

apostate!  how  lost  to  all  that  is  gay  and 

WTccable!    To  be  married  I  find  is  to  be 

buried  alive;  I  cannot  conceive  it  more  dis- 

inal  to  be  rfiut  up  in  a  vault  to  converse 

with  the  shades  of  my  ancestors,  than  to 

be  carried  down  to  an  old  manor-house  in 

the  country,  and  confined  to  the  conversa- 

tioo  of  a  sober  husband,  and  an  awkward 

chambermmd.    For  variety,  I  suppose  you 

may  entertain  yourself  with  madam  in  ner 


^  By  Um  Earl  of  Roscobomui. 


gtognun  gown,  the  spouse  of  yom'  parish 
vicar,  who  has  by  this  time,  1  am  sure, 
well  furnished  you  with  receipts  for  making 
salves  and  possets,  distillinr  cordial  waters, 
making  syrups,  and  applying  poultices. 

'  Blest  solitude!  i  wish  thee  jcv,  my  dear, 
of  thy  loved  retirement,  which  indeed  yon 
would  persuade  me  is  very  agreeable,  and 
different  enough  from  what  I  have  here 
described:  but, child,  I  am  afriud  thy  bratmi 
are  a  little  disordered  with  romances  and 
novels.  After  six  months  marriage  to  hear 
thee  talk  of  love,  and  paint  the  country 
scenes  so  softly,  is  a  little  extravagant;  one 
would  think  you  lived  the  lives  of  sylvan 
deities;  or  roved  among  the  walks  of  Para- 
dise, Hke  the  first  happy  pab.  But  pray 
thee  leave  these  whnnsies,  and  come  ta 
town  in  order  to  live  and  talk  like  other 
mortals.  However,  as  I  am  extremely  m- 
terested  in  your  reputation,  I  would  wil- 
hngly  give  yo«  a  little  good  advice  at  your 
first  appearance  under  the  character  of  a 
married  woman.  It  is  a  little  insolent  in 
me,  perhaps,  to  advise  a  matron;  but  I  am 
so  afraid  vou  will  make  so  silly  a  figure  as 
a  fond  wife,  that  I  cannot  help  warmng  you 
not  to  appear  in  any  public  places  with 
your  hustnnd,  and  never  to  saunter  about 
St.  James's  Park  together;  if  you  presume 
to  enter  the  ring  at  Hyde  Park  together, 
you  are  ruined  lor  ever;  nor  must  you  take 
the  least  nodce  of  one  another  at  the  play- 
house or  opera,  unless  you  wouki  be  laughed 
at  for  a  very  loving  couple,  most  happily 
paired  in  the  yoke  of  wedlock.  I  would 
recommend  the  exami^  of  an  acquaint- 
ance of  ours  to  your  unitation;  she  is  the 
most  negligent  and  fashionable  wife  in  the 
world;  she  is  hardly  ever  seen  in  the  same 
place  with  her  husband,  and  if  they  hap- 
pen to  meet,  you  would  think  them  perfect 
strangers;  she  was  never  heard  to  name 
him  in  his  absence;  and  takes  care  he  shall 
never  be  the  subject  of  any  discourse  that 
she  has  a  share  in.  I  hope  you  will  pro- 
pose this  lady  as  a  pattern,  though  I  am 
very  much  ainud  you  will  be  so  silly  to 
think  Portia,  &c,  Sabine  and  Roman  wives, 
much  brighter  examples.  I  wish  it  may 
never  come  into  your  head  to  imitate  those 
antiquated  creatures,  so  far  as  to  come  into 
pubhc  in  the  habit  .as  well  as  air  of  a  Ro- 
man matron.  You  make  already  the  en- 
tertainment at  Mrs.  Modish's  tea-table; 
she  says  she  always  thought  you  a  discreet 
person,  and  qualified  to  manage  a  family 
with  admirable  prudence;  she  dies  to  see 
what  demure  and  serious  airs  wedlock  has 
given  you,  but  she  says,  she  shall  never 
forg:ive  your  choice  o£  so  gallant  a  man  as 
Bellamour,  to  transform  him  into  a  mere 
sober  husband:  it  was  unpardonable.  You 
see,  my  dear,  we  all  envy  your  happiness, 
and  no  person  more  than  your  humble  ser- 
vant, LYDIA.' 

<  Be  not  in  pain,  good  madam,  for  tmf 
appearance  in  town;  I  shall  frequent  ao 
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pablic  plapes  or  make  uny  visit  where  the 
character  of  a  moderate  wife  is  ridiculous. 
As  for  your  wild  raillery  on  matrimony,  it  is 
all  hjrpocrisy;  you,  and  all  the  hanosome 
young  women  of  your  acquaintance,  show 
yourselyes  to  no  other  purpose  than  to  gain 
«  conquest  oyer  some  man  of  worth,  in  or* 
der  to  bestow  your  charms  and  foitune  on 
him.  There  is  no  indecency  in  the  confes- 
tsioii,  the  design  is  modest  and  honourable, 
aad  all  your  aSffectation  cannot  disguise  it 

*  I  am  married,  and  haye  no  other  cpn- 
•cem  but  to  please  the  man  I  love;  he  is  the 
end  of  every  care  I  have;  if  I  dress,  it  is  for 
/  him;  if  I  read  a  poem,  or  a  play,  it  is  to 
'  qualify  myself  for  a  conversatm  agreeable 
i  to  his  taste:  he  is  almost  the  end  of  my  de- 
]  yotions;  half  my  prayers  ane  for  his  happi* 
i  ness— I  love  to  talk  of  him,  and  never  hear 
\  him  named  but  with  pleasure  and  emotion. 
I  am  your  friend,  and  wish  your  happiness, 
but  am  sorry  to  see,  by  the  air  of  your 
letter,  that  tnere  are  a  set  of  women  who 
are  got' into  the  common-^ace  raillery  of 
«very  thin^  that  is  sober,  decent,  and  pro- 
per; matnmony  and  the  clergy  are  the 
tophus  of  people  of  little  wit,  and  no  under- 
standing. I  own  to  you  I  have  learned  of 
the  vicar's  wife  all  you  tax  me  with.  She 
is  a  discreet,  ineenions,  pleasant,  pious 
woman;  I  wish  me  had  the  handling  of 
you  and  Mrs.  Modish;  you  would  find,  if 
you  were  too  free  with  her,  she  would  soon 
make  you  as  charming  as  ever  you  were; 
she  would  make  you  olush  as  much  as  if 
you  never  had  been  fine  ladies.  The  vicar, 
madam,  is  so  kind  as  to  visit  my  hus- 
band, and  his  agreeable  conversation  has 
brought  him  to  enjoy  many  sober,  happy 
hours,  when  even  i  am  shut  out,  and  my 
dear  master  is  entertained  oiily  with  his 
own  thoughts.  These  things,  dear  madam, 
will  be  lasting  satisfactions,  when  the  fine 
ladies,  and  the  coxcombs,  by  whom  they 
form  themselves,  are  irseparably  ridicu- 
lous, ridiculous  in  old  age.  I  am,  madam, 
your  most  humble  servant, 

•MARY  HOMK' 

"*  Dear  Mr.  Spectator,— You  have  no 
goodness  in  the  world,  and  are  not  in  earn- 
est in  any  thing  you  say  that  is  serious, 
if  you  do  not  send  me  a  plain  answer 
to  this.  I  happened  some  days  past  to  be 
at  the  play,  where  during  the  time  of  per- 
formance,' I  could  not  keep  my  eyes  off 
from  a  beautiful  young  creature  who  sat 
just  before  me,  and  who  I  have  been  since 
informed,  has  no  fortune.  It  would  utteriy 
ruin  my  reputation  for  discretion  to  marry 
such  a  one,  and  by  what  I  can  learn  she  has 
a  character  of  great  modesty,  so  that  there 
is  nothing  to  be  thought  on  any  other  way. 
My  mind  has  ever  since  been  so  wholly 
bent  on  her,  that  I  am  much  in  danger  ot 
doing  something  very  extravagant  without 

Swr  speedy  advice  to,  sir,  your'most  hum- 
e  servant* 


J  am  sorry  I  cannot  answer  this  impur 
tient  gentleman  but  by  another  question. 

Dear  Correspowdkht.— Woold  yo« 
marry  to  please  other  people*  or  yoorael^ 


Na  255.^    Saturday,  December  33,  1711. 

Laudis  amore  tame«7  lUAt  eerU  piaenla,  que  te 
Ter  pure  lecto  potenmt  reoeare  libeMo. 

lfcr.Bpwl.Llb.LfOT.a8. 
IMTTATBD. 
Know  time  are  rhymes,  which  (ftvah  and  fnA  apply \|) 
Will  core  Uie  arranrtt  pappy  of  his  pride.— iVpc 

The  souU  conadered  abstractedly  from 
its  passions,  is  of  a  remiss  and  sedentary 
nature,  slow  in  its  resolves,  and  languish- 
ing in  its  executions.  The  use  thcsre£ore 
ofthe  passions  is  to  stir  it  up,  and  to  put  it 
upon  action,  to  awaken  the  imderstandin& 
to  enforce  the  will,  and  to  make  the  whole 
man  more  vigorous  and  attentive  in  the 
prosecution  of  his  designs.  As  diis  is  the 
end  of  the  passions  in  general,  so  it  is  parti- 
cularly of  ambition,  which  pushes  the  soul 
to  sucli  actions  as  are  apt  to  procure  honour 
and  reputation  to  the  actor.  But  if  we 
carry  our  reflections  hirfier,  we  may  dis- 
cover farther  ends  of  Providence  in  im- 
planting this  passion  in  mankind. 

It  was  necessary  for  the  world,  that  arts 
'Should  be  invented  and  improved,  books 
written  and  transmitted  to  posterity,  na- 
tions conquered  and  civiKzea.  Now  since 
the  proper  and  genuine  motives  to  these, 
and  the  like  great  actions,  would  only  In- 
fluence virtuous  minds:  there  would  be  but 
small  improvements  in  the  world,  were 
there  not  some  common  principle  of  actioa 
workine  equally  with  all  men.  And  such 
a  principle  is  ambition,  or  a  desire  of  fame, 
by  whicn  great  endowments  are  not  suffer- 
ed to  lie  idle  and  useless  to  the  public,  an^ 
many  vicious  men  are  over-reached  as  it 
were,  and  engaged,  contrary  totheimatural 
inclinations,  in  a  glorious  and  laudable 
course  of  action.  For  we  may  farther  ob 
serve,  that  men  of  the  greatest  abilities  are 
most  fired  with  ambition;  and  that  on  the 
contrary,  mean  and  narrow  minds  are  the 
least  actuated  by  it:  whether  it  be  that  a 
man's  sense  of  his  own  incapacities  makes 
him  despair  of  coming  at  fame,  or  that  he 
has  not  enough  range  of  thought  to  look  out 
for  any  good  which  does  not  more  imme*- 
diately  relate  to  his  interest  or  convenience; 
or  that  Providence,  in  the  very  frame  of  his 
soul,  would  not  subject  him  to  such  a  pas- 
sion as  would  be  useless  to  the  worid,  and 
a  torment  to  himself.  ' 

Were  not  this  desire  of  fame  very  strong; 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining  it,  and  the  dan- 
ger of  losing  it  when  obtained,  would  be 
sufficient  to  deter  a  man  from  so  vain  a 
pursuit. 

How  few  are  there  who  are  furnished 
with  abilities  sufficient  to  recommend  their 
actions  to  the  admiration  of  the  world,  and 
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to^fy^tninifih  themsdves  from  ^e  rest  of 

mankoidr  Pnmdenoe  for  the  most  part  sets 

OS  upon  ft  tevd,  and  observes  a  Jdnd  of 

,  proportion  in  its  dispensation  towai^  us. 

{  If  it  renders  us  perfect  in  one  accomjriish- 
ment,  H  generallj  leaves  us  defectire  in 
another,  imd  seems  carefnl  raUier  of  pre- 
serfing  everr  person  from  being  mean  and 
defident  In  hisquaiifications,  than  of  making 
any  shigle  one  eminent  or  extraordinary. 

AoMMig  those  who  are  the  most  richly 
endowed  by  nature,  and  accomplished  by 
their  own  indnstry,  how  few  are  there 
whose  virtues  are  not)  obscured  by  the  igno- 
rance, prejudice,  or  envy  of  their  behold- 
ers! Some  men  cannot  oiscem  between  a 
noble  and  a  mean  action.  Others  are  ^  to 
attribute  them  to  some  false  end  or  inten- 
tion; and  others  purposely  misrepresent,  or 
Xmt  a  wrong  interpretation  on  them.  But 
the  m<M«  to  enforce  this  consideration,  we 
may  observe  that  those  are  generally  most 
tmsuccessfol  in  their  pursuit  after  fame; 

.  who  are  most  desirous  of  obtaining  it    It  is 

Sallust's  remark  upon  Cato,  that  the  less 

he  coveted  glory,  tlic  more  he  acquired  it  * 

Men  take  an  ill-natured  pleasure  in  cross- 

.  ing  our  inclinations,  and  disappcwntinr  us  in 
what  our  hearts  are  most  set  upon.  When 
therefore,  they  have  discovered  the  pas- 
sionaite  deare  of  fame  in  the  ambitious  man, 
{as  no  temper  of  mind  is  more  apt  to  show 
Itself)  they  become  sparing  and  reserved  in 
iMar  commendations,  they  envy  him.  the 
satnfiACtibn  of  an  applause,  and  look  on 
then*  praises  rather  as  a  kindness  done  to 
his  person,  than  as  a  tribute  paid  to  his 

^  sent  Others  Who  are  free  from  this  natu* 
ral  jpcrverseness  of  t^nper,  grow  weary  in 
their  praises  of  one  who  sets  too  freeX  a 
value  OB  them,  lest  they  should  raise  him 
too  high  in  his  awn  imagination,  and  by 
consequence  remove  him  to  a  gn^er  dis- 
tance from  themselves. 

But  further,  this  desire  of  fisune  naturally 
betrays  the  ambitioas  man  into  such  inde- 
^cies  as  are  a  lessening  to  his  reputation. 
He  is  still  afraid  lest  any  of  his  actions 
should  be  thrown  away  in  private,  lest  his 
deserts  should  be  concealed  from  the  no- 
tice of  the  world,  or  receive  any  disadvan- 
tage fipom  the  reports  which  others  make 
of  them.  This  often  sets  him  on  empty 
boasts  and  ostentations  of  himself,  and  be- 
trays him  into  vain  fantastical  recitals  of 
his  own  performances.  His  discourse  gene- 
rally leans  one  way,  and  whatever  is  the 
subject  of  it,  tends  obliquely  either  to  the 
detracting  from  others,  or  to  the  extolling 

fof  himsdf.  Vanity  is  the  natural  weakness 
of  |in  ambitious  man,  which  exposes  him  to 
the  secret  scorn  and  derision  of  those  he 
.  converses  with,  and  ruins  the  character  he 
\is  so  industrious  to  advance  by  it.  For 
though  his  actions  are  never  so  glorious, 
they  lose  their  lustre  when  they  are  drawn 
at  large,  and  set  to  show  by  his  own  hand; 
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and  as  the  woild  is  nore  apt  to  £nd  fault 
than  to  commend,  the  boast  will  probably 
be  censured,  when  the  great  action  that 
occasioned  it  is  forgotten. 

Besides,  this  very  desire  of  fame  is  look- 
ed on  asa meanness  and  imperfection  in  the 
ipreatest  character.  A  solid  and  siA^tan-  i 
tial  greatness  of  soul  looks  down,  with  a ' 
generous  neglect,  on  the  cemnres  and 
applauses  of  the  multitiide,  and' places  a 
man  beyond  the  little  noise  aad  strife  of 
tongues.  Accordingly  we  find  in  ourselves 
ft  secret  ftwe  and  veneration  for  the  charac* 
ter  of  one  who  moves  above  us,  in  a  regular 
and  illustrious  course  oi  virtue,  without  any 
regard  to  our  good  or  ill  opinions  of  him, 
to  our  reproaches  or  commendations.  As 
on  the  contrary  it  is  usual  for  us,  when  we 
would  take  off  from  the  fame  and  reputa^ 
tion  of  an  ac^on,  to  ascribe  it  to  vain-glory, 
and  a  desire  of  feme  in  the  actor.  Nor 
is  this  common  judgment  and  opinion  of 
mankind  ill-founded:  for  certainly  it  de- 
notes no  great  bravery  of  mind,  to  be  work- 
ed up  to  any  noble  action  by  so  selfish  a  I 
motive,  and  to  do  that  out  of  a  desire  of  1 
fame,  which  we  could  not  be  prompted  to 
by  a  disinterested  love  to  mankind,  or  by  a 
generous  passicm  for  the  glory  of  him  who  ) 
made  us. 

Thus  is  fame  a  thing  diflScult  to  be  ob-  n 
tained  by  aU,  but  particulaiiy  by  those  who  • 
thirst  alter  it,  since  most  men  have  so 
much  either  d  ill-nature,  or  of  wariness, 
as  not  to  gratify  or  soothe  the  vanity  of  the 
ambitioos  man;  and  since  this  very  thirst 
after  fame  naturally  betrays  him  into  soch 
ind«:encies  as  are  a  lessoiing  to  his  repu- 
tation, and  is  itsdf  look^  upon  as  a  weak-* 
ness  in  the  greatest  characters. 

In  the  next  place,  fame  is  easily  lost,  and 
as  difficult  to  be  preserved  as  it  was  at  first 
to  be  acquired.  But  this  I  shall  make  the 
subject  of  a  following  paper.  C* 


No.  256.]    Monday,  December  24,  1711. 

Fame  is  an  ill  you  may  with  ease  obtain, 
A  sad  oppression  to  be  borne  with  pain. 

There  are  many  passions  and  tempers 
of  mind  which  naturally  dispose  us  to  de- 
press and  vilify  the  ment  of  one  rising  in 
the  esteem  of  mankind.  All  tjiose  who 
ma^e  their  entrance  iuto  the  worid  with 
the  same  advantages,  and  were  once  looked 
on  as  his  etjuals,  are  apt  to  think  the  fame 
of  his  ments  a  reflection  on  their  own  de- 
serts; and  will  therefore  take  care  tp  re- 
proach him  with  the  scandal  of  some  past 
action,  or  derogate  from  the  worth  of -the 
present,  that  thej  may  still  keep  him  on 
the  same  level  with  themselves.  The  like 
kind  of  consideration  often  stirs  uj)  the  envy 
of  such  as  were  once  his  superiors,  who 
think  it  a  detraction  from  their  merit  to  sec 
another  get  ground  upon  them,  and  over- 
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take  them  in  the  pvnuitsofeloiy;  and  trill 
therefore  endeavour  to  rink  his  reputation, 
that  they  may  the  better  preserve  their  own. 
\  Those  who  were  once  bis  equals  envy  and 
\  defame  him,  because  they  now  see  him 
\  their  sui>erior;  and  those  who  were  once 
\  his  8upenors»  because  they  look  upon  him 
\  as  their  eauaL 

\  But  fiartner,  a  man  whose  extraordinary 
reputation  Uius  lifts  him  up  to  the  notice 
and  observation  of  mankind,  draws  a  mul- 
titude of  eyes  upon  him,  that  will  narrowly 
inspect  ever^  part  of  him,  conrider  him 
nicely  in  all  views,  and  not  be  a  little  pleased, 
when  they  have  taken  him  in  the  worst 
and  roost  disadvantageous  light  There 
are  many  who  find  a  pleasure  in  contradict- 
ing the  common  reports  of  fame,  and  in 
spreading  abroad  the  weaknesses  of  an  ex- 
alted character.  The^  publish  their  ill- 
natured  discoveries  with  a  secret  pride, 
and  applaud  themselves  for  the  singularity 
of  their  judgment,  which  has  searched 
deeper  than  others,  detected  what  the  rest 
of  tne  world  have  overlooked,  and  found  a 
flaw  in  what  the  generality  of  mankind 
admires.  Others  there  are  who  proclaim 
the  errors  and  infirmities  of  a  great  man 
with  an  mward  satisfaction  and  compla- 
cency, if  they  discover  none  of  the  like  er- 
rors and  infirmities  in  themselves;  for  while 
they  are  exiM)ring  another's  weakness,  they 
WK,  tacitly  aiming  at  their  own  commenda- 
tions, who  lire  not  subject  to  the  like  in- 
firmities, and  are  apt  to  be  transported  with 
a  secret  kind  of  vanity,  to  see  themselves 
superior  in  some  respects  to  one  of  a  sub- 
lime and  celebrated  reputation.  Nay,  it 
very  often  happens,  that  none  are  more  in- 
dustrious in  publishing  the  blemishes  of  an 
extraordinaxy  reputation,  than  such  as  lie 
open  to  the  same  censures  in  their  own 
cnaracterB,  as  either  hoping  to  excuse  their 
own  detects  by  the  authorh^  of  so  high  an 
example,  or  to  raise  an  imaginary  applause 
to  themselves,  for  resemblmg  a  person  of 
an  exalted  reputation,  though  in  the  blame- 
able  parts  ot  his  character.  If  all  these 
secret  springs  of  detraction  fiul,  yet  very 
often  a  vun  ostentation  of  wit  sets  a  man  on 
attacking  an  established  name,  and  sacri- 
ficing it  to  the  mirth  and  laughter  of  those 
about  him.  A  satire  or  a  libel  on  one  of 
the  common  stamp  never  meets  with  that 
reception  and  approbation  among  its  rea- 
ders^ as  what  is  aimed  at  a  person  whose 
ment  ]>laces  him  upon  an  eminence,  and 
gives  nim  a  more  conspicuous  figure  among 
men.  Whether  it  be,  that  we  thuik  ft 
shows  greater  art  to  expose  and  turn  to 
ridicule  a  man  whose  character  seems  so 
improper  a  subject  for  it,  or  that  we  are 
pleased  by  some  implicit  kind  of  revenge, 
to  see  him  taken  down  and  humbled  in  his 
reputation,  and  in  some  measure  reduced 
to  our  own  rank,  who  had  so  far  nused 
himself  above  us,  in  the  reports  and  opinions 
of  mankind. 
Thus  we  see  how  many  daiiL  and  intri- 


cate motives  there  are  to  detraction  and 
defiamation,  and  how  many  malicious  spiea 
are  searchmg  into  the  actions  of  a  great 
man,  who  is  not,  always,  the  best  prepared 
for  so  narrow  an  inspection.  For  we  may 
generally  observe  that  our  admiration  of  a 
famous  man  lessens  upon  our  nearer  ac- 
quaintance with  him:  and  that  we  seldom 
hear  the  description  of  a  celebrated  person, 
without  a  catalogue  of  some  notorious  weak- 
nesses and  infinnities.  The  reascm  may 
be,  because  any  little  slip  is  more  conspi- 
cuous and  observable  in  his  conduct  than  in 
another's,  as  it  is  not  of  a  piece  with  the 
rest  of  his  character:  or  because  it  is  im- 
possible for  a  man  at  the  same  time  to  be 
attentive  to  the  more  important  part  of  hta 
life,  and  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  overall  the 
inconriderable  circumstances  of  his  beha- 
viour and  conversation;  or  because,  as  we 
have  before  observed,  the  same  temper  of 
mind  which  inclines  us  to  a  derire  of^fame, 
naturally  betrays  us  into  such  slips  and  un- 
wariness,  as  are  hot  incident  to  men  of  a 
contrary  disporition. 

After  all  it  must  be  confessed,  that  a 
noble  and  triumphant  merit  oft^  breaks 
through  and  disripates  these  littie  spots 
and  sullies  in  its  reputation;  but  if  by  a  mis- 
taken pursuit  after  &me,  or  through  human 
infirmity,  any  false  step  be  made  in  the 
more  momentous  concerns  of  life,  the  whole 
scheme  6f  ambitious  derigns  is  broken  and 
disappointed.  The  smaller  stains  and  ble- 
mishes may  die  away  and  disappear, 
amidst  the  brightness  that  surrounds  them; 
but  a  blot  of  a  deeper  nature  casts  a  shade 
on  all  the  other  beauties,  and  darkens  the 
whole  character.  How  difficult  therefore 
is  it  to  preserve  a  great  name,  when  he 
that  has  acquired  it  is  so  obnoxious  to  soch 
littie  weaknesses  and  infirmities  as  are  no 
small  diminution  to  it  when  discovered; 
especially  when  they  are  so  industriously 
proclaimed,  and  a^jgravated  bv  such  as 
were  once  his  superiors,  or  equals;  by  such 
as  would  set  to  show  their  judgment,  or 
their  wit,  and  by  such  as  are  j^ty,  or  in- 
nocent, of  the  same  slips  or  misconducts  in 
their  own  behaviour! 

But  were  there  none  of  these  disppsitiona 
in  others  to  censure  a  famous  man,  nor  any 
such  miscarriages  in  himself,  yet  would  he 
meet  with  no  small  trouble  in  keepine  up 
his  reputation,  in  all  its  height  and  splen- 
dour. There  must  be  always  a  noble  train  ^ 
of  actions  to  preserve  his  fame  in  life  and  ^ 
motion.  For  when  it  is  once  at  a  stand,  it 
naturally  flags  and  languishes.  Admiration 
is  a  veiT  short-lived  pasrion,  that  imme- 
diately aecays  upon  growine  familiar  with 
its  object,  unless  it  be  still  ted  with  fresh 
discoveries,  and  kept  alive  by  a  new  per- 
petual succesrion  of  miracles  rising  up  to 
Its  view.  And  even  the  greatest  actions  of 
a  celebrated  person  labour  under  this  dis- 
advantage, that  however  surprising  and 
extraordinary  they  may  be,  they  are  no 
more  than  what  are  expected  mxn  him; 
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but  on  tJie  contrary,  if  they  fall  any  thing 
below  the  opinion  that  is  conceived  of  him, 
though  they  might  raise  the  reputation  of 
another,  they  are  a  diminution  to  his. 

One  would  think  there  should  be  some- 
thmg  wonderfully  pleasing  in  the  possession 
of  fame,  that,  notwithstanding  all  these  mor- 
tifying considerations,  can  engage  a  man  in 
90  desperate  a  pursuit;  and  yet,  if  we  con- 
sider the  little  happiness  that  attends  a 
great  character,  and  the  muUatude  of  dis- 
ouietudes  to  which  the  de^re  of  it  sub- 
jects an  ambitious  mind,  one  would  be  still 
the  more  surprised  to  see  so  many  restless 
"Candidates  for  ^lory. 

Ambition  raises  a  secret  tumult  in  the 
-soul,  it  inflames  the  mind,  and  puts  it  into 
a  violent  hurry  of  thought  It  is  still  reach- 
ing after  an  empty  imaginary  good,  that 
lias  not  in  it  the  power  to  abate  or  satisfy 
it.  Most  other  thin|^  we  long  for  can  allay 
the  cravings  of  thetr  proper  sense,  and  for 
a  while  set  the  appetite  at  rest;  but  fame 
is  a  good  so  whoUy  foreign  to  our  natures, 
that  we  have  no  faculty  m  the  soul  adapted 
to  it,  nor  any,  of^  in  the  body  to  relish  it: 
an  object  of  desire,  placed  out  of  the  posn- 
bility  of  fruition.  It  may  indeed  fiU  the 
inina  for  a  while  with  a  giddy  kind  of  plea- 
sure, but  it  is  such  a  pleasure  as  makes 
a  man  restless  and  uneasy  under  it;  and 
which  does  not  so  much  satisfy  the  present 
thirst,  us  it  excites  fresh  desires,  and  sets 
the  soul  on  new  enterprises.  For  how  few 
ambitious  men  are  there,  who  have  got  as 
much  fame  as  they  desired,  and  whose 
thirst  after  it  has  not  been  as  eager  in  the 
very  heieht  of  their  reputation,  as  it  was 
before  they  became  known  and  eminent 
among  men !  There  is  not  any  circumstance 
in  Caesar's  character  widen  gives  me  a 
greater  idea  of  him,  than  a  saying  which 
Cicero  tells  us  he  frequently  made  use  of 
in  private  conversation,  *  That  he  was  satis- 
ii^  with  his  share  of  life  and  fame.*  *  Se 
•aiia  vel  ad  naturam,  vei  ad  gloriam  viX" 
iate,*  Many  indeed  have  given  over  their 
pursuits  after  fame,  but  that  has  proceeded 
either  from  the  disappointments  they  have 
met  in  it,  or  from  then*  experience  of  the 
littie  pleasure  which  attends  it,  or  from  the 
Jbetter  informations  or  natural  coldness  of 
old  age;  but  seldom  from  a  full  satisfac- 
tion and  acouiescence  in  their  present  en- 
jwmentsotit 

Nor  b  fame  only  unsatisfying  in  itself, 
but  the  deare  of  it  lays  us  open  to  many  ac- 
cidental troubles  which  those  are  free  from, 
who  have  not  such  a  tender  regard  for  it 
How  often  is  the  ambitious  man  cast  down 
and  disappointed,  if  he  receives  no  praise 
where  he  expected  it?  Nay,  how  often  is 
he  mortified  with  the  very  pnuses  he  re- 
ceives, if  they  do  not  rise  so  high  as  he 
thinks  they  ougiit;  which  they  seldom  do, 
unless  increased  by  flattery,  since  few  men 
have  so  good  an  c^inion  (x  us  as  we  have 
of  ourselves?  But  if  the  ambitious  man  can 
be  so  much  grieved  even  with  praise  itself, 


how  will  he  be  able  to  bear  up  under  scan-' 
dal  and  defamation?  for  the  same  temper 
of  mind  which  makes  him  desire  feme, 
makes  him  hate  reproach.  If  he  can  be 
transported  with  the  extraordinary  praises 
of  men,  he  will  be  as  much  dejected  by 
their  censures.  How  littie  therefore  is  the 
happiness  of  an  ambitious  man,  who  gives 
every  one  a  dominion  over  it,  who  thus 
subjects  himself  to  the  good  or  ill  speeches 
of  others,  and  puts  it  in  the  power  of  every 
malicious  tongue  to  throw  him  into  a  fit  ot 
melancholy,  and  destroy  his  natural  rest 
and  repose  of  mind;  especially  when  we 
connder  that  the  world  is  more  apt  to  cen- 
sure than  applaud,  and  himself  fuller  of 
imperfections  than  virtues. 

We  may  further  observe,  that  such  a 
man  will  be  more  grieved  for  the  loss  of 
fame,  than  he  could  have  been  pleased 
with  the  enjoyment  of  it  For  though  the 
presence  of  this  imaginary  good  cannot 
make  us  happy,  <he  abscmce  of  it  may 
make  us  miserable;  because  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  an  object  we  only  find  that  share 
of  pleasure  wluch  it  is  capable  of  giving  us, 
but  in  the  loss  of  it  we  ao  not  propoition 
our  grief  to  the  real  value  it  b^rs,  but  to 
the  value  our  fancies  and  imaginatiqus  set 
up(m  it 

So  inconsiderable  is  the  satisfaction  that 
fame  biings  along  with  it,  and  so  great  Uie 
disquietu^  to  which  it  makes  us  liable. 
The  desire  of  it  stirs  up  very  uneasy  mo- 
tions in  the  mind,  and  is  rattier  inffamed 
than  satisfied  by  the  presence  c^  the  thing 
desired.  The  enjoyment  of  it  brings  but 
very  littie  pleasure,  though  the  loss  or 
want  of  it  be  very  sendble  and  afflicting; 
and  even  this  littie  happiness  is  so  very 
precarious,  that  it  wholly  depends  upon 
the  will  of  others.  We  are  not  only  tor- 
tured by  the  reproaches  which  are  offered 
us,  but  are  disappointed  bv  the  silence  of 
men  when  it  is  unexpectea;  and  humbled 
even  by  their  praises.  C. 
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Ov'X,"  tvltt  Ais; 
0^9ctX/(e;*  ifyuj  V  ICTi  x«i  «■*{'-»  Wivm. 

huerL  ex  iUk 
No  f  lumber  wait  the  eye  of  Prorideaee, 
PieaeBt  to  every  action  we  coBunenoe. 

That  I  might  not  lose  myself  upon  a 
subject  of  so  great  extent  as  that  of  fame,  I 
have  treated  it  in  a  particular  order  and 
method.  I  have  first' of  all  considered  the 
reasons  why  Providence  may  have  implant- 
ed in  our  minds  such  a  principle  of  action. 
I  have  in  the  next  place  shown  from  many 
connderations,  finit,  that  fame  is  a  thing 
difficult  to  be  obtained,  and  eamly  lost;  se- 
condlv,  that  it  brings  the  ambitious  man 
very  little  happiness,  but  subjects  him  to 
much  uneasiness  and  ^ssatisfaction.  I  shall 
in  the  last  place  show,  that  it  hinders  us 
from  obtfunmg  an  end  which  we  have 
abilities  to  acouire,  and  which  is  accoro'- 
panied  with  fulness  of  satisfaction.    I  need 
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Mt  teH  my  reader,  tluft  I  mean  by  this 
end,  that  happidess  which  is  reserved  fen' 
us  in  another  world,  which  every  one  has 
abilities  to  procure,  and  which  will  bring 
doDgwithit  '  fulneas  of  joy  and  pleasures 
for  evermore.* 

^  How  the  pursuit  after  fame  may  hinder 
in  in  the  attainment  of  this  great  ena,  I  shall 
leaTC  the  reader  to  collect  from  the  three 
iMlowingcaonderatians: 

First,  Because  the  strong  desire  of  fame 
breeds  ae^reral  vicious  habits  in  the  mind. 

Secondly,  Because  many  of  those  actions, 
which  are  apt  to  procure  fame,  are  not  in 
tiieir  nature  conducive  to  this  our  ultimate 
hapj^ess. 

Thirdly,  Because  if  we  should  aUow  the 
same  actions  to  be  the  proper  instruments, 
both  of  acquiring  feune,  and  of  procunnr 
this  happiness,  they  would  nevertneless  im 
in  the  attainment  of  this  last  end,  if  they 
^t)ceeded  from  a  desire  of  the  first 

These  three  propositions  are  self-evident 
to  those  who  are  versed  in  speculations  of 
morality.  For  which  reason  I  shall  not 
enlarge  upon  them,  but  proceed  to  a  point 
of  the  same  nature,  which  may  open  to  us 
a  more  uncommon  field  of  speculation. 

From  what  has  been  already  observed,  I 
think  we  may  make  a  natural  conduaon, 
thai  it  is  the  greatest  fbUy  to  seek  the 
praise  or  approbation  of  any  being,  b^des 
the  Supreme,  and  that  for  these  two  rea- 
sons, because  no  odier  being  can  make  a 
light  judgment  of  us,  and  esteem  us  accord- 
^     ing  to  our  merits;  and  because  we  can  pro- 
.     cure  BO  cotisoderable  benefit  or  advantage 
'   from  the  esteem  and  approbation  of  any 
other  being. 

In  the  first  place,  no  other  being  can 
make  a  right  judgment  of  us,  and  esteem 
us  according  to  our  merits.  Created  beings 
see  nothing  out  our  outside,  and  can  there- 
fi>re  only  mme  a  judgment  of  us  from  our 
exterior  actions  and  b^iaviour;  but  how 
unfit  these  are  to  give  us  a  right  notian  of 
each  other's  perfections,  may  appear  from 
several  considerations.  There  are  many 
virtues  which  in  their  own  nature  are 
incapable  of  any  outward  representation; 
many  silent  perfections  in  the  soul  of  a  good 
man,  which  are  mat  ornaments  to  human 
nature,  but  not  able  to^liscover  themselves 
to  the  knowledge  of  others;  they  are  trsis- 
acted  in  private  without  noise  or  show,  and 
are  only  visible  to  the  great  Searcher  of 
hearts.  What  actions  can  express  the 
entire  purity  of  thought  which  refines  and 
sanctifies  a  virtuous  man?  That  secret  rest, 
and  contentedness  of  mind,  whidi  gives 
him  a  perfect  enjojrment  of  his  present  con- 
dHloh?  That  inward  pleasure  and  compla- 
cency which  he  feels  in  doine  good?  That 
delight  and  satisfaction,  which  he  takes  in 
the  prosperity  and  hapinness  of  another? 
These  and  the  like  virtues  are  the  hidden 
beauties  of  a  soul,  ^c  secret  graces  which 
gumot  be  discovered  by  a  mortal  eye,  but 
make  the  soul  lovely  nid  precious  in  his 


sifl^  from  whom  no  secrets  are  coDccaleiL 
A^gain,  there  are  many  virtues  which  want 
an  opportunity  of  exerting  and  showing 
themselves  in  actions.  Every  virtue  re- 
quires  time  and  place,  a  proper  obfect  and 
a  fit  conjuncture  of  circumstances,  for  tb^ 
due  exercise  of  it  A  state  of  pover^  ob- 
scures niO.  the  virtues  of  liberality  and  inu* 
nificenoe.  The  patience  and  foititude  of  a 
marhrr  or  confessor  lie  concealed  in  the 
floorwiiiig  times  of  Christianity.  Some 
virtues  axe  only  seen  inafBiction,  and  some 
in  prosperity ;  some  in  a  private,  and  others 
in  a  public  capacity.  But  the  great  So- 
vereign of  the  worid  beholds  every  perfec- 
tion in  its  obscurity,  and  not  only  sees  what 
we  do,  but  what  we  would  do.  He  views 
our  behaviour  in  every  concurrence  of  af- 
fairs, and  sees  us  enga^  in  all  the  possi- 
bility of  action.  He  discovers  the  martyr 
and  confessor  without  the  trial  of  fiamea 
and  tortures,  and  will  hereafter  entitle 
many  to  the  reward  of  actions,  which  they 
had  never  the  of^xirtunity  of  peribrming,. 
Another  reason  why  men  cannot  form  a 
right  judgment  of  us  isr  becanse  the  same 
actions  may  be  aimed  at  different  endi^  and 
arise  from  quite  contrary  piindples.  Ac^ 
tions  are  of  so  mixed  a  nature^  and  so  hiU 
of  circumstances,  that  as  men  pry  into 
them  more  or  less,  or  observe  some  parts 
more  than  others,  they  take  Afferent  hintsy 
and  put  contrary  int^^retations  on  them; 
so  that  the  same  actions  majr  represent  a 
man  as  hypocritical  and  desi^ping  to  onc» 
which  make  him  appear  a  samt  or  a  hero 
to  another.  He  therefore  who  looks  upon 
the  soul  through  its  outward  actions^  onen 
sees  it  through  a  deceitful  medium,  which 
is  apt  to  disocdour  and  pervert  the  objectr 
so  that  on  this  acoonnt  also,  he  is  the  only 
proper  judge  of  our  perfections,  who  does 
not  guess  at  the  anceri^  of  our  inten- 
tions, from  the  e;Dodaess  of  our  actions,  bat ' 
weighs  the  goomiest  of  our  actiovs  by  th^ 
mncerity  of  our  intentions. 

But  further,  it  is  impossible  for  outward 
actions  to  represent  the  porfections  of  the 
soul,  becanse  they  can  never  show  the 
strength  of  thoKprindples  &om  whence 
they  proceed.  They  are  not  adequate  eic- 
pressions  of  our  virtues,  and  can  oidy  show 
us  what  halnts  are  m  the  soul,  without  dii^ 
covering  the  degree  and  perfection  of  suck 
habits.  They  are  at  best  but  weak  resem- 
blances of  our  intentions,  faint  and  imper- 
fect copies,  tiiat  may  acquaint  us  with  the 
general  design,  but  can  never  express  the 
beauty  and  life  of  the  oririnal.  But  the 
mat  Judge  of  all  the  earth  knows  eve^r 
different  state  and  degree  of  human  im- 
provement, from  those  weak  stirrings  and 
tendencies  of  the  will  which  have  not  yet 
formed  themselves  into  regular  purposes 
and  designs,  to  the  last  entire  finisnine  and 
consummation  of  a  good  habit  He  bdbokis 
the  first  imperfect  rudiments  of  a  virtue  in 
the  soul,  and  keeps  a  watkckful  eye  over  it 
in  all  its  progress,  until  it  his  received 
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emy  mce  it  it  capaMe  of;,  and  wppe^n  ia 
itafoll  beauty  and  perfection.  Thus  we  see 
thdt  none  but  the  Supreme  Being  can  esteem 
«s  according  to  cmr  proper  ments^  shxie  all 
others  must  judge  of  us  from  our  outward 
aedons;  whidi  can  never  give  them  a  just 
«0lhnale  of  us>  nnce  there  are  many  per- 
fcedons  of  a  man  which  are  not  capable  of 
appearing  in  actiaos;  many  which,  allowing 
no  natsral  incapacity  <^  lowing  them- 
aetres,  want  an  opportunity  of  doing  it;  or 
«hoold  they  all  meet  with  an  oppmtunity 
«f  appearing  by  actions,  yet  those  actkxis 
may  he  misinterpreted,  and  applied  to 
wrong  principles!  or  though  they  plainly 
discovered  the  principles  from  whence  Uiev 
proceeded,  they  could  never  show  the  de- 
gree, strength,  and  perfectioa  of  those 
principles. 

And  as  th^  Supreme  Bemg  is  the  only 
proper  judge  of  onr  perfections,  so  is  he  the 
twly  fit  rewarder  of  them.  This  is  a  con- 
alderaidon  that  comes  home  to  our  interest, 
as  the  other  adapts  itself  to  our  ambition. 
And  what  coidd  the  most  aspiring,  or  itte 
moA  selfish  man  denre  more,  were  he  to 
form  the  ncticm  of  a  Being  to  whom  he 
w€«ld  recommend  himself,  than  jnich  a 
knowledge  as  can  discover  the  least  ap- 
pearance of  perfection  in  Jiim,  and  such  a 
goodness  as  will  proportion  a  reward  to  it? 

Let  the  ambhioos  man  therefore  turn  all 
his  desire  of  fame  tiiis  way;  and  that  he 
may  propose  to  himself  a  fame  worthy  of 
his  ambition,  let  him  consider,  that  if  he 
employs  his  abilities  to  the  beat  advant^ie, 
the  time  vrill  come  when  the  Supreme  Go- 
Tcmor  of  the  worid,  the  great  Judge  of 
flMmkind,  who  sees  every  degree  of  pmec- 
lim  m  ottierB,  and  possesses  all  poMible 
perfection  hi  himself,  shall  proclaim  his 
worth  before  men  and  angels,  and  pro- 
Bovnce  to  him  in  the  presence  of  the  wh<de 
cKstion  that  best  and  most  sinuficant  of 
applaoses,  *  Well  done,  thou  good  andfeith- 
fhl  servant,  enter  thou  into  thy  master's 
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DHride  et  ioiperi. 
Diride  and  role. 

PLBAauEE  and  recreation  of  one  kind  or 
ctiier  are  absolutdy  necessary  to  relieve 
our  minds  and  bodies  from  too  constant  at- 
tention and  labour:  where  therefore  public 
diversions  are  tx^erated,  it  behoves  persons 
of  distinction,  with  their  power  and  exam- 
ple, to  preside  over  them  m  such  a  manner 
as  to  check  any  thing  that  tends  to  the  cor- 
ruption of  manners,  or  which  is  too  mean 
or  trivial  for  the  entertainment  of  reason- 
able creatures.  As  to  the  diversions  of  this 
kind  in  this  town,  we  owe  them  to  the  arts 
of  poetiy  and  music  My  own  private  opi- 
iMS  with  relation  to  such  recreations,  I 
have  heretofore  given  with  all  the  firank- 
■esi  imaginable;  what  coaoens  those  arts 


at  present  the  reader  shall  hare  from  my 
correspondents.  The  first  of  the  letters 
with  which  I  acquit  myself  for  this  day,  is 
written  by  one  who  proposes  to  improve 
our  entertainments  of  dramatic  poetry,  and 
the  other  comes  from  three  persons,  who, 
aa  socm  as  named,  will  be  thought  capsJ>le 
of  advancing  the  present  state  of  mnsic 

*Mr.  Spectator,— I  am  considerably 
obliged  to  you  for  your  speedy  publication 
of  nay  last  m  yours  of  the  18th  instant,  and 
am  in  no  small  hopes  of  being  settled  io  the 
post  of  Comptroller  of  the  Cries.  Of  all  the 
objections  I  nave  hearkened  after  in  public 
coffee-houses,  there  is  but  one  that  seems  to 
carry  any  weight  with  it,  viz.  That  such  a 
post  womd  come  too  near  the  nature  of  a 
monopoly.  Now,  sir,  because  I  would  have 
all  sorts  of  people  made  easy,  and  being 
willing  to  have  more  strings  than  one  to  my 
bow:  m  case  that  of  comptroller  should  fail 
me,  I  have  »nce  formea  another  project, 
which  being  grounded  on  the  dividuig  of  a 
present  monopoly,  I  hope  will  give  the 
public  an  equivalent  to  their  full  content. 
You  know,  sir,  it  is  allowed,  that  the  busi- 
ness of  the  stage  is,  as  the  Latin  has  it, 
jucxmda  et  idonea  dicerc  vitae.  Now  there 
beine  but  one  dramatic  theatre  licensed  for 
the  delight  and  profit  of  this  extensive  me- 
tropolis, I  do  humbly  propose,  for  the  con- 
venience of  such  of  its  mhabitants  as  are  too 
distant  from  Covent-garden,  that  another 
theatre  of  ease  roa)r  be  erected  in  some 
spacious  part  of  the  city;  and  Uiat  the  direc- 
tion thereof  may  be  made  a  franchise  in  fee 
to  me  and  my  heirs  for  ever.  And  that  the 
town  may  have  no  Jealousy  of  my  ever  com- 
ing into  a  union  with  the  set  of  actors  now 
in  oeing,  I  do  further  propose  to  constitute 
for  my  deputy  my  near  Kinsman  and  ad- 
venturer. Kit  Crotchet,*  whose  long  ex- 
perience and  improvements  in  those  fufairs 
need  no  recommendation.  It  was  obvious  to 
every  spectator,  what  a  quite  different  foot 
tiie  stage  was  upon  during  his  government; 
and  had  he  not  been  bolted  out  of  his  trap- 
doors, his  garrison  might  have  held  out  for 
ever;  he  having  by  long  pains  and  persever- 
ance arrived  at  the  art  of  making  nis  army 
fight  without  pay  or  provisions.  I  must 
coifess  it  is  witn  a  melancholy  amazement. 
I  see  so  wonderful  a  genius  laid  aside,  and 
the  late  slaves  of  the  stage  now  become  its 
masters,  dunces  that  wiU  be  sure  to  sup- 
press all  theatrical  entertainments  and  ac- 
tivities that  they  are  not  able  themselves  to 
shine  in! 

*  Every  man  that  goes  to  a  play  is  not 
obliged  to  have  either  wit  or  understanding; 
and  I  insist  upon  it,  that  all  who  ^  there 
should  see  something  which  may  improve 
them  in  a  way  of  which  they  are  capable. 
In  short,  sir,  1  would  have  something  done, 
as  well  as  said,  on  the  stage.  A  man  may 
have  an  active  body,  though  he  has  not  a 
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onick  coiicdt)tion;  for  the  imitatioii  there- 
fore of  such  as  are,  as  I  may  so  speak,  cor- 
poreal wits,  or  nimble  fellows,  I  would  fain 
ask  any  of  the  present  mismanagers,  why 
shcxild  not  rope-dancers,  vaulters,  tumblers, 
laddei^walkers,  and  posture-masters  ap- 
pear again  on  our  stage?  After  such  a  re- 
presentation a  five-bar  gate  would  be  leaped 
with  a  better  grace  next  time  any  of  the 
audience  went  a  hunting.  Sir,  these  things 
cry  aloud  for  reformation,  and  fall  properlv 
Dpder  the  province  of  Spectator-General? 
but  kow  indeed  should  it  be  otherwise, 
while  fellows  (that  for  twenty  years  toge- 
ther were  never  paid  but  as  their  master 
was  in  the  humour)  now  presume  to  pay 
others  more  than  ever  they  had  in  their 
Fives:  and  in  contempt  of  the  practice  of 
persons  of  condition,  nave  the  insolence  to 
owe  no  tradesman  a  farthing  at  the  end  of 
the  week.  Sir,  all  I  propose  is  the  public 
good;  for  no  one  can  imagine  I  shall  ever 
get  a  private  shilling  by  it:  therefore  I  hope 
you  will  recommend  Uiis  matter  in  one  of 
your  this  week's  papers,  and  desire  when 
my  house  opens  you  Mrill  accept  the  liberty 
of  it  for  the  trouble  you  have  received  from, 
sir,  your  humble  servant, 

•RALPH  CROTCHET. 

'  P.  S.  I  have  assurances  that  the  trunk- 
maker  will  declare  for  us. ' 

•Mr.  Spectator, — ^We  whose  names 
are  subscribed,  think  you  the  properest  per- 
son to  ugnify  what  we  have  to  offer  the  town 
in  behalf  of  ourselves,  and  the  art  which  we 
profess,  mu^c  We  conceive  hopes  of  your 
favour  from  the  speculations  on  the  mis- 
takes which  the  town  runs  into  with  regard 
to  their  pleasure  of  this  kind;  and  believing 
your  method  of  judging  is,  that  you  consider 
music  only  valuable,  as  it  is  agreeable  to, 
and  heightens  the  purpose  of  poetry,  we 
consent  that  it  b  not  only  the  true  way  of 
relishing  that  pleasure,  but  also  that  with- 
out it  a  composure  of  music  is  the  same 
thin^  as  a  poem,  where  all  the  rules  of 
poetical  numbers  are  observed,  though  the 
words  have  no  sense  or  meaning;  to  say  it 
shorter,  mere  musical  sounds  in  our  art  are 
no  other  than  nonsense  verses  are  in  poetry. 
Music  therefore  is  to  aggravate  what  is  in- 
tended by  poetry;  it  must  always  have  some 
passion  or  sentiment  to  express,  or  else  vio- 
uns,  voices,  or  any  other  organs  of  sound, 
afford  an  entertainment  very  little  above 
the  rattles  of  children.  It  was  from  this 
opinion  of  the  matter,  that  when  Mr.  Clay- 
ton had  finished  his  studies  in  Italy,  and 
brought  over  the  opera  of  Arsinoe,  that 
Mr.  Haym  and  Mr.  Dieupart,  who  had 
the  honour  to  be  well  known  and  received 
aroon|^  the  nobility  and  gentry,  were  zeal- 
ously inclined  to  assist  by  their  solicitations, 
in  introducing  so  elegant  an  entertainment 
as  the  Italian  music  grafted  upon  English 
poetry.  For  this  end  Mr.  Dieupart  and 
Mr.  Haym,  according  to  their  several  op- 
portunitiesy  promoted  the  introductioD  of 


ArriBoe,  and  did  it  to  the  best  adrantafe  to 
great  a  novelty  would  allow.  It  is  not  pro- 
per to  trouble  you  with  particulars,  of  the 
lost  complaints  we  all  of  us  have  to  make; 
but  so  it  is,  that  without  regard  to  our  oblig- 
ing pains,  we  are  all  equal^  set  aside  in  the 
present  opera.  Chxr  apphcatioo  therefore 
to  you  is  only  to  insert  this  letter  in  your 
paper,  that  the  town  may  know  we  have  all 
three  joined  together  to  make  entertain- 
ments of  music  for  the  future  at  Mr.  Clay* 
ton's  house  in  York-bmldings.  What  we 
promise  ourselves  is,  to  make  a  subacriptiaD 
of  two  euineas,  for  eight  tines;  and  that  the 
entertainment,  with  the  names  of  the  an* 
thors  of  the  poetry,  may  be  printed,  to  be 
sold  in  the  house,  with  an  account  of  the 
several  authors  of  the  vocal  as  well  as  the 
instrumental  music  for  each  night;  the 
money  to  be  paid  at  the  receipt  of  the 
tickets,  at  Mr.  Charies  lillie's.  It  will* 
we  hope,  sir,  be  easily  allowed,  that  we  are 
capable  of  undertakuig  to  exhibit,  by  our 
joint  force  and  different  <)ualifications,  all 
that  can  be  done  in  music;  but  leal  yoa 
should  think  so  dry  a  thmg  as  an  account  of 
our  proposal  should  be  a  matter  unworthy 
of  your  paper,  which  generally  contaiiM 
somethmg  of  public  use;  give  us  lesve  to 
say,  that  favouring  our  design  is  no  Urn 
than  reviving  an  art,  which  rans  to  min  by 
the  utmost  barbarism  under  an  affectatioQ 
of  knowledge.  We  aim  at  estaUishing  aome 
settled  notion  of  what  is  muttc,  at  recover- 
ing from  neglect  and  want  very  many  fiuni- 
lies  who  depend  upon  it,  at  maku^  all 
foreigners  who  pretend  to  succeed  in  £i^ 
land  to  learn  the  language  of  it  as  we  our- 
selves have  done,  and  not  to  be  so  insolent 
as  to  expect  a  whole  nation,  a  refined  and 
learned  nation,  should  submit  to  learn  theinL 
In  a  word,  Mr.  Spectator,  with  all  defer- 
ence and  humility,  we  hope  to  behave  cup- 
selves  in  this  undertaking  m  such  a  manoer^ 
that  all  Eng^hmen  who  have  any  skill  In 
music  may  be  furthered  in  it  for  their  profit 
or  diversion  by  what  new  things  we  diall 
produce;  never  pretending  to  surpassothen^ 
or  asserting  that  any  thing  which  is  a  sci- 
ence, is  not  attainable  by  all  men  of  idl  b*^ 
tions  who  have  proper  genius  for  it  We 
say,  Mr,  what  we  nope  for,  it  is  not  expected 
will  arrive  to  us  by  contemning  others,  but 
through  the  utmost  diligence  recommend- 
ing ourselves.  We  are,  sir,  your  nkost 
humble  servants, 

« THOMAS  CLAYTON, 
•NICOLINOHAYM, 
T.  « CHARLES  DIEUPART.  • 


No.  259.]    Thuradoy,  December  27,  ini. 

Quod  decet  bonestum  est,  et  quod  boneitam  est  deeet. 

TtUL 
Wbat  is  beoominf  is  honourable*  a«d  wfaatitteaosr- 
able  is  becoming. 

There  are  some  things  which  canwA 
come  under  certain  rules,  but  which  one 
would  think  coiili  not  need  them.    Of  this. 
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kind  are  attuhird  civilities  and  aahitations. 
TlH»e  one  would  imagine  might  be  ref- 
lated by  every  man's  common  sense,  with- 
out the  help  en  an  instructor;  but  that  which 
we  can  common  sense  suffers  under  that 
word;  for  it  sometimes  implies  no  more 
tiian  that  foculty  which  is  common  to  all 
men,  but  sometimes  signifies  right  reason, 
and  what  all  men  shcmld  consent  ta    In 
this  latter  acceptation  of  the  phrase,  it  is  no 
mat  wonder  people  err  so  much  against 
iL  since  it  is  not  every  one  who  is  possessed 
of  it,  and  there  are  fewer  who,  against 
common  rales  and  fashions,  dare  obey  its 
dictates.    As  to  salutations,  which  I  was 
about  to  talk  of,  I  observe,  as  I  strdll  about 
town,  there  are  great  enormities  committed 
-with  regard  to  this  particular.    You  shall 
sometimes  see  a  man  begin  the  offer  of  a 
aalntatton,  and  observe  a  forbidding  mr,  or 
escaping  eye,  in  the  person  he  is  going  to 
salute,  and  stop  short  in  the  poll  of  his 
neck.  This,  in  the  person  who  believed  he 
could  do  it  with  a  good  ^race,  and  was  re- 
flDsed  the  opportunity,  is  justly  resented 
with  a  coldness  the  whole  ensuing  season. 
Your  great  beauties,  people  in  much  favour, 
or  by  any  means  or  for  any  purpose  over- 
fiattered,  are  apt  to  practise  this,  which 
cne  may  call  tne  preventmg  aspect,  and 
throw  their  attention   another  way,  lest 
they  should  confer  a  bow  or  a  courtesy 
upon  a  person  who  might  not  appear  to 
deserve  that  dignity*  Others  you  shall  find 
so  obsequious,  ana  so  very  ooui^eous  as 
there  is  no  escaping  their  favours  of  this 
kind.    Of  this  sort  may  be  a  man  who  is  in 
the  fifth  or  sixth  degree  of  favour  with  a 
minister.    Tlus  good  creature  is  resolved 
to  show  the  world,  that  great  honours  can- 
not at  all  change  his  manners;  he  is  the 
same  ci^  person  he  ever  was;  he  will  ven- 
tmre  his  neck  to  bow  out  of  a  coach  in  full 
speed,  at  once  to  show  he  is  full  of  bu»ness, 
aad  yet  not  so  taken  up  as  to  forget  his  old 
friend.    With  a  man  who  is  not  so  well 
fbrroed  for  courtship  and  elegant  behaviour, 
8U€^  a  gentleman  as  this  sddom  finds  his 
account  in  the  return  of  his  compliments; 
but  he  will  still  go  on,  for  he  is  in  his  own 
way,  and  must  not  omit;  let  the  neglect  fall 
on  your  ade,  or  where  it  will,  his  business 
is  iiU  to  be  well-bred  to  the  end.    I  think 
I  have  read,  in  one  of  our  English  comedies, 
a  description  of  a  fellow  that  affected  know- 
ing every  body,  and  for  want  of  judgment 
in  time  alid  place,  would  bow  and  smile  in 
the  £ace  of  a  judge  sitting  in  the  court,  would 
sit  in  an  opposite  gallery  and  smile  in  the 
minister's  face  as  he  came  up  into  the  pul- 
pit, and  nod  as  if  he  alluded  to  some  fami- 
uarities  between  them  in  another  place. 
lEUst  now  I  happen  to  speak  of  salutation  at 
church,  I  mast  take  notice  that  several  of 
my  correspondents  have  importuned  me  to 
consider  that  subject,  and  settle  the  ^oint 
of  decorum  in  that  particular. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  be  the  hest  courtier  in 
the  world,  but  I  have  often  cm  public  occa- 


rions  thought  it  a  very  great  idMurdity  in 
the  company  (during  the  royal  presence) 
to  exchange  ndutations  from  all  parts  of 
the  room,  when  certainly  common  sense 
should  suggest,  that  all  regards  at  that  time 
should  be  engaged,  and  cannot  be  diverted 
to  any  other  (»jcct,  without  disrespect  to 
the  sovereign.    But  as  to  the  Complaint  of 
my  correspondents,  it  is  not  to  be  imagined 
what  offence  some  of  them  take  at  the  cus- 
tom of  saluting  in  places  of  worship.  I  have 
a  very  angry  letter  from  a  lady,  who  tells 
me  cnF  one  of  her  acquaintance,  who,  out 
<rf  mere  pride  and  a  pretence  to  be  rude, 
takes  upon  her  to  return  no  civilities  done 
to  her  in  time  of  cUvine  service,  and  is  the 
most  religious  woman,  for  no  other  reason 
but  to  appear  a  woman  of  the  best  quality 
in  the  chufrch.     This  absurd  custom  had 
better  be  abolished  than  retained;  if  it  were 
but  to  prevent  evils  of  no  higher  a  natm*e 
than  this  is;  but  I  am  informed  of  objec- 
tions much  more  conaderable.   A  dissenter 
of  rank  and  distinction  was  lately  prevailed 
upon  by  a  friend  of  his  to  come  to  one  of  the 
greatest  congregations  of  the  church  of 
England  about  town.   After  the  service  was 
over,  he  declared  he  was  very  well  satisfied 
with  the  little  ceremony  which  was  used 
towards  God  Almighty;  but  at  the  same 
time  he  feared  that  he  should  not  be  able  to 
go  through  those  required  towards  one  an- 
other; as  to  this  point  he  was  in  a  state  of 
despair,  and  feared  he  was  not  well-bred 
enough  to  be  a  convert    There  have  been 
many  scandals  of  this  kind  given  to  our 
protestant  dissenters   from   the  outward 
pomp  and  respect  we  take  to  oursdves  in 
our  religious  assemblies.    A  quaker  who 
came  one  day  into  a  church,  fixed  his  eye- 
upon  an  old  lady  with  a  carpet  larger  than 
that  from  the  pulpit  before  her,  expecting^ 
when  she  wouW  hold  forth.    An  anabaptist 
who  dei^gns  to  come  over  himself,  ana  all 
his  family,  within  a  few  months,  is  sensible 
they  want  breeding  enough  for  our  congre- 
gations, and  has  sent  his  two  eldest  daugh- 
ters to  learn  to  dance,  that  they  may  not 
misbehave  themselves  at  church.    It  ia 
worth  considering  whether,  in  regard  to 
awkward    people    with   scrupulous  con- 
sciences, a  good  Christian  of  the  best  air  in 
the  world  ought  not  rather  to  deny  herself 
the  opportunity  of  showing  so  many  graces, 
than  keep  a  b^ashful  proselyte  without  the 
pale  of  the  church.  T. 


Na  260.]    Friday,  December  28,  iril. 

^  i^r.  Lib.  8.  EpU.SS. 

Yean  (bUowhif  yean  steal  aomethinf  erery  day. 
At  latt  Uiey  steal  us  from  ourielves  away.— Pdp«. 

*Mr.  Spectator,— I  am  now  in  the 
sixty-fifth  year  of  my  age,  and  having  been 
the  greater  part  of  my  days  a  man  of  plea- 
sure, the  decay  of  my  faculties  is  a  stagna- 
tion of  my  life.  But  how  is  it,  ar,  that  my 
appetites  are  increased  upon  me  with  the 
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loss  of  power  to  gratify  them?    Iwritetlus 
like  a  criminal,  to  warn  peoi^  to  enter 
upon  what  reformation  they  please  to  make 
in  themseWes  in  their  yputh»  and  not  expect 
they  shall  be  capable  or  it  from  a  food  oi»DiaD 
some  have  often  in  their  months,  that  if 
we  do  not  leave  our  desires,  they  will  leave 
us.  It  is  £ur  otherwise;  I  am  now  as  vain  in 
roy  dress,  and  as  flippant,  if  I  see  a  pretty 
woman,  as  when  in  roy  youth  I  stood  upon 
a  bench  in  the  pit  to  survey  the  whole  cir- 
cle of  beauties.  The  folly  4S  80  extravagant 
with  me,  and  I  went  on  with  so  little  check 
of  my  desires,  or  resignation  of  them,  that 
I  can  assure  you,  I  very  often^  morely  to 
entertaia  my  own  thoughts,  sit  with  my 
spectacles  on,  writing  love-letters  to  the 
beauties  that  have  bc«n  long  since  in  their 
graves.    This  is  to  warm  my  heart  with 
tne  feint  memory  of  delights  wMch  were 
once  agreeable  to  me;  but  how  much  hap- 
pier would  my  life  have  been  now,  if  I  could 
tiave  looked  back  on  any  worthy  action 
done  for  my  country?  if  I  nad  laid  out  that 
which  I  profiised  in  luxury  and  wantonness, 
in  acts  of  generodty  or  charity?    I  have 
lived  a  bachelor  to  this  day;  and  instead  of 
a  numerous  offsprii^,  with  which  in  the 
/  regular  ways  of  life  i  might  possibly  have 
delighted  myself  I  have  only  to  amuse 
mysdf  with  the  repetition  of  old  stories  and 
intrigues  which  no  one  will  beUeye  I  ever 
was  concerned  in.    I  do  not  kaaw  whether 
you  have  ever  treated  of  it  or  not;  but  you 
cannot  fail  on  a  better  subject  than  that  of 
the  art  ci  growing  old.    In  such  a  lecture 
you  must  prq>ose,  that  no  one  set  his  heart 
upon  what  is  transient;  the  beauty  grows 
wrinkled  while  we  are  yet  gazing  at  her. 
The  witty  man  sinks  into  a  humourist  imr 
perceptibly,  for  want  of  reflecting  that  aJi 
things  around  him  are  in  a  flux,  and  con- 
tinually changing:  thus  he  is  in  the  space 
of  ten  or  fifteen  years  surrounded  by  a  new 
set  of  people,  whose  manners  are  as  natural 
to  them  as  his  delij^ts,  method  of  think- 
ing, and  mode  of  livin?,  were  fbrmeriy  to 
him  and  his  fnends.    But  the  mischief  is, 
he  looks  upon  the  same  kind  of  errors 
which  he  himself  was  guilty  of  with  an  eye 
of  scorn,  and  with  that  sort  of  ill-^ill  which 
men  entertain  against  each  other  for  dif- 
ferent opinions.  Thus  a  crazy  constitution, 
and  an  uneasy  mind  is  fretted  with  vexatious 
passions  fior  young  men's  doing  foolishly, 
what  it  is  folly  to  do  at  alL  Dear  sir,  this  is 
my  present  state  of  mind;  I  hate  those  I 
should  laugh  at,  and  envy  those  I  contemn. 
The  time  of  youth  and  vigorous  manhood, 
passed  the  way  in  which  I  have  disposed 
of  it,  is  attended  with  these  consequences; 
but  to  those  who  live  and  pass  away  life 
as  they  ought,  all  parts  of  it  are  toially 
pleasant;  only  the  memory  of  good  and 
worthy  actions  is  a  f»st  wnich  must  give 
a  quicker  relish  to  the  soul  than  ever  it 
could  possibly  taste  in  the  highest  enjoy- 
ments or  jollities  of  youth.     As  for  me,  it  I 
sit  down  in  my  great  chair  and  bc|^  to 


pcnder,  the  vagaries  of  a  child  aw  not  more 
ridiculous  than  the  circumstances  which 
are  heaped  up  in  my  memory;  fine  gowns, 
ooiratry  dances,  ends  of  tunes,  inteirupted 
conversadoos,  and  midai^t  quarrels,  stre 
what  must  necessarify  compose  my  sHi- 
loouy.  I  beg  of  you  to  print  this,  that  Sine 
ladies  of  my  acquaintance  and  my  jeun^ 
may  be  persuaded  to  wear  warm  night- 
cape  this  cold  season:  and  that  my  old 
friend  Jack  Tawdry  may  buy  him  a  cancy 
and  not  creep  wi^  tiie  air  of  a  strut  t 
must  add  to  all  this,  that  if  it  were  not  lor 
one  pleasure,  which  I  dioQght  a  very  mean 
one  until  of  very  late  years,  I  should  have 
no  one  great  satis&ction  left;  but  if  I  live  to 
the  tenth  of  March.  1714,  and  all  my  se- 
curities are  good,  1  shall  be  worth  fif^ 
thousand  pounds.  I  am,  sir,  your  most  hum- 
ble servant         JACK  AFTERDAY.' 

*Mr.  Spectator,— You  will  infinitdy 
oblige  a  distressed  lover,  if  you  will  insert 
in  your  very  next  paper,  the  fc^owing  let- 
ter to  my  mistress.  You  must  know  I  am 
not  a  person  apt  to  despair,  but  she  has  got 
an  odd  humour  of  stopping  short  unac- 
countably, and  as  she  henelf  told  a  confi- 
dant of  hers,  she  has  cold  fits.  These  fits 
shall  last  her  a  month  or  ux  weeks  to^ 
gether;  and  as  she  falls  into  them  without 
provocation,  so  it  is  to  be  hoped  she  yniJl 
return  from  them  without  the  merit  of  new 
services.  But  life  and  love  will  not  admit 
of  such  intervals,  therefore  pray  let  her  be 
admonished  as  fi^ows: 

•Madam,—!  love  you,  and  honour  your" 
therefore,  pray  do  not  teU  me  of  waiting 
until  decencies,  until  forms,  until  humours 
are  consulted  and  gratified.  If  you  have 
that  happy  constitution  as  to  be  indolent 
for  ten  weeks  together,  you  should  consider 
that  all  that  while  I  bum  in  impatiences  and 
fevers:  but  still  you  say  it  will  be  time 
enough,  though  I  and  you  too  ^w  older 
while  we  are  yet  talking.  Which  do  you 
think  the  most  reasonable,  that  you  should 
idter  a  state  of  indifference  for  happiness, 
and  that  to  oblige  me;  or  I  live  in  torment, 
and  that  to  lay  no  manner  of  obligation  on 
you?  While  I  indulge  your  insensibility  I 
am  doing  nothing;  if  you  favour  my  pas- 
sion, you  are  bestowing  bright  desires,  gay 
hopes,  generous  cares,  noble  resolutions, 
and  transporting  raptures  upon,  madam, 
your  most  devoted  humble  servant.' 

*Mr.  Spectator, — Here  is  a  gentle- 
woman lodges  in  the  same  house  with  mt% 
that  I  never  did  any  injury  to  in  my  wholer 
life;  and  she  is  always  railing  at  me  to 
those  that  she  knows  will  tell  me  of  it  Do 
not  vou  think  she  is  in  love  with  me?  or 
would  you  have  me  break  roy  mmd  yet, 
or  not?    Your  servant,  T.  B.* 

*  Mr.  Spectator,— I  am  a  footman  in 
a  great  familv,  and  am  in  love  with  the 
house-maid.    We  were  aH  at  hot-cocklea 
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Itet  nMt  \tL  the  haU  these  hdy-days;  when 
I  ItLf  dawn  and  was  bUnded,  die  polled  off 
her  shoe,  and  hit  me  with  the  heel  such  a 
rap,  as  almost  broke  my  head  to  pieces. 
Pniy,  sir,  was  thh  love  or  spite?'        T. 


Na  261.]    Saturday,  December  29, 1711. 
jvcf.  r<t  PMC 

Wedloek*fl  as  iU  bmb  aafforly  embrace. 

Mt  father,  whom  I  mentioned  in  my  first 
speculation,  and  whom  I  must  always  name 
with  honour  and  gratitude,  has  rery  fre- 
qiiently  talked  to  me  upon  the  subject  o£ 
marriage.  I  was  in  my^roonger  years  en- 
g^ed  partly  "by  his  advice,  and  j)artly  by 
my  own  inclinations,  in  the  courtship  oi  a 
person  who  had  a  great  deal  of  beauty,  and 
did  not  at  my  first  approaches  seem  to  have 
any  aversion  to  me;  out  as  my  natural  taci- 
turnity hindered  lAe  from  showing  myself 
to  the  best  advantage,  she  by  degrees  be- 
gan to  look  upon  me  as  a  very  sUly  fellow, 
and  being  resolved  to  regard  merit  more 
than  any  thing  else  in  uie  persons  who 
made  their  applications  to  her,  she  mar- 
ried a  ca^mdn  of  dragoons,  who  happened 
to  be  beating  up  for  recruits  in  those  parts. 

This  unlucky  accident  has  given  me  an 
aversion  to  pretty  fellows  ever  since,  and 
discouraged  me  from  trying  my  fortune 
with  the  fair  sex.  The  observations  which 
I  made  at  this  coi^cture,  and  the  re- 
peated advices  which  I  received  at  that 
thne  from  the  good  dd  man  above-men- 
tioned, have  produced  the  following  essay 
upon  love  and  maniage. 

The  jpleasantest  part  of  a  man's  life  is 
generallv  that  which  passes  in  courtship, 

fpTOvidea  his  passion  oe  sincere,  and  me 
y rty  beloved,  kind  with  ^ocretion.  Love, 
aesire,  hope,  aU  the  pleaamg  emotions  of 
the  soul  nse  in  the  pursuit. 

It  is  easier  ibr  an  artful  man  who  is  not 
in  love,  to  persuade  his  mistress  he  has  a 
passion  for  her,  and  to  succeed  in  hb  pur- 
suits, than  for  one  who  loves  with  the 
greatest  violence.  True  love  has  ten  thou- 
sand griefs,  impatiences,  and  resentments, 
that  render  a  man  unamiable  in  the  eyes  of 
the  person  whose  atiection  he  solicits;  be- 
sides that,  it  sinks  his  figure,  gives  him 
fears,  apprehensions,  and  poorness  of  spi- 
rit, and  often  makes  him  appear  ridicu- 
lous where  he  has  a  mind  to  recommend 
himseH 

Those  marriages  generally  abound  most 
with  love  and  constancv,  that  are  preceded 
by^  long  courtship.  The  passion  should 
stnke  root,  and  gather  strength  before 
marriage  be  grafted  on  it  A  long  course 
of  hopes  and  expectations  fixes  the  idea  in 
our  minds,  and  habituates  us  to  a  fondness 
of  the  person  beloved. 

There  is  nothing  of  so  great  importance 
to  us  as  the  good  oualhies  ci  one  to  whom 
we  jinn  ourselves  for  life;  they  do  not  only 
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make  cRir  prcfeat  stBte  agreeaUe,  bv^  ofteii 
determine  our  happiness  to  all  eternity. 
Where  the  choice  is  left  to  friends^  the 
chief  point  under  conadevation  is  an  estatef 
where  the  parties  choose  for  themselves^ 
their  thoughts  turn  most  upoa  theperson. 
They  have  both  theur  retsonk  The  forst 
would  procure  many  conveniences  and  plea- 
sures of  life  to  the  party  whose  interests  they 
espouse;  and  at  tne  same  time  may  hope 
that  the  wealth  of  thdr  friends  will  turn  to 
their  own  credit  and  advantage.  The  others 
are  preparing  for  themselves  a  perpetual 
feast  A  good  person  doe9  not  only  raise 
but  continue  love,  and  breeds  a  secret  plea- 
sure and  complacency  in  the  belKMder» 
when  the  first  heats  of  deare  are  extin> 
guished.  It  puts  the  wife  or  husband  in 
countenance,  both  among  friends  and  stran- 
gers, and  generally  fills  the  family  with  a 
healthy  and  beautiful  race  of  children. 

I  should  prefer  a  woman  that  is  agree- 
able in  my  own  eye,  and  not  deform^  in 
that  of  the  world,  to  a  celebrated  beauty. 
If  you  marry  one  remarkably  beautiful,  you 
must  have  a  violent  passion  for  her,  or  you 
have  not  the  proper  taste  for  her  charms; 
and  if  you  have  such  a  passion  for  her,  it  i» 
odds  but  it  would  be  embittered  with  fear^ 
and  jealouaes. 

Good-nature  and  evenness  of  temper  will 
give  you  an  easy  companion  for  life;  virtue, 
and  jgood  sense,  an  agreeable  friend;  love 
and  constancy,  a  good  wife  <^  husband. 
Where  we  meet  one  person  with  all  these 
accomplishments,  we  find  a  hundred  with- 
out any  one  of  them.  The  world,  notwith- 
standing, is  more  intent  on  trdns  and  equi- 
pages, and  all  the  showy  parts  of  life:  we 
love  rather  to  dazzle  the  multitude  than 
consult  our  proper  mterests;  and  as  I  have 
elsewhere  obsOTved,  it  is  one  of  the  most 
unaccountable  passions  of  human  nature, 
that  we  are  at  greater  pains  to  appear  easy 
lusd  happy  to  others  than  really  to  make 
ourselves  so.  Of  all  disparities,  that  in  hu- 
mour makes  the  most  unhappy  marriages, 
yet  scarce  enters  into  our  thoughts  at  the 
contracting  of  them.  Several  that  are  in 
this  respect  unequally  yoked,  and  uneasy 
for  life  with  a  person  of  a  particular  cha- 
racter, might  have  been  pleased  and  happy 
with  a  person  of  a  contrary  one,  notwith- 
standing they  are  both  perhaps  equally 
'virtuous  and  laudable  in  their  kind. 

Before  marria|;e  we  cannot  be  too  u.quisi- 
tive  and  ^scermng  in  the  faults  of  the  per- 
son beloved,  nor  after  it  too  dim-sighted 
and  superficial  However  perfect  and  ao-j 
comphshed  the  person  appears  to  you  at  a 
distance,  you  will  find  many  blemishes  and 
imperfections  in  her  humour,  upon  a  more 
intimate  acqusuntaace,  which  you  never 
discovered  or  perhaps  suspected.  Here, 
therefore,  discretion  and  good*nature  are, 
to  show  their  strength;  the  first  will  hinder 
your  thov^ts  from  dwelling  on  what  is 
disagreeable,  the  other  will  raise  in  you  all 
the  tenderness  of  compassion  and  humanity, 
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atid  by  degrees  soften  thoM  very  imperfec- 
tions into  beauties. 

Marriage  enlai|;e8  the  scene  of  our  hap- 
J)hiess  and  inisenes.  A  marriage  of  love 
IS  pleasant;  a  marriage  of  interest  easy;  and 
a  marriage  where  both  meet,  happ^.  A 
hapi>f  manii^  has  in  it  all  the  pleasures 
of  friendship,  all  the  enjoyments  of  sense 
and  reason;  and,  indeed,  au  the  sweets  of 
life.  Nothing  is  a  greater  mark  of  a  de- 
generate and  vicious  age,  than  the  conraion 
ridicule  which  passes  on  this  state  of  life. 
It  is,  indeed,  only  happy  in  those  who  can 
look  down  with  scorn  and  neglect  on  the 
impieties  of  the  times,  and  tread  the  paths 
of  life  together  in  a  constant  uniform  course 
of  virtue.  ..--^  ...  C. 


Na  262.]    Monday,  December  31,  1711. 

Holla  ▼enenato  Utten  mifta  toco  eat. 

Ovil  Tritt,  Ub.  S.  566. 

ADAPTED. 
My  paper  flowa  from  no  ratiile  vain, 
Oontaina  no  poiaon,  and  convejra  no  pain. 

I  THINK  myself  highly  obliged  to  the 
public  for  their  lund  acceptance  of  a  paper 
which  virfts  them  every  morning,  and  has 
in  it  none  of  those  seasonings  that  recom- 
mend so  many  of  the  writings  which  are  in 
vogue  among  us. 

As,  on  the  one  side,  my  paper  has  not  in 
it  a  single  word  of  news,  a  reflection  in  po- 
litics, nor  a  stroke  of  party;  so,  on  the  other, 
there  are  no  fashionable  touches  of  infi- 
delity, no  obscene  ideas,  no  satires  upon 
priesthood,  marriage,  and  the  like  popular 
topics  of  ridicule;  no  private  scandal,  nor 
any  thing  that  may  tend  to  the  defamation 
of  partidlilar  persons,  families,  or  sodeties. 

There  is  not  one  of  those  above-men- 
tioned subjects  that  would  not  sell  a  very 
indifierent  paper,  could  I  think  of  gratify- 
ing the  puDhc  by  such  mean  and  base 
methods.  But  notwithstanding  I  have  re- 
jected every  thing  that  savours  of  party, 
every  thing  that  is  loose  and  immoral,  and 
eveiy  thing  that  might  create  uneadness  in 
the  minds  of  particmar  persons,  I  find  that 
the  demand  for  my  papers  has  increased 
every  month  since  their  first  appearance 
in  the  world.  This  does  not  perhaps  re- 
flect so  much  honour  upon  myself  as  on  my 
readers,  who  give  a  much  greater  attention 
to  discourses  of  virtue  and  morality  than 
ever  I  expected,  or  indeed  could  hope. 

When  1  broke  loose  from  that  great  body 
of  writers  who  have  employed  their  wit  and 
parts  in  propagating  vice  and  irreligion,  I 
did  not  question  but  1  should  be  treated  as 
an  odd  kind  of  fellow,  that  had  a  mind  to 
appear  «nG;ular  in  my  way  df  writing:  but 
the  general  reception  I  have  found,  c(m- 
vinces  me  that  the  worid  is  not  so  corrupt 
as  we  are  apt  to  imagine;  and  that  if  those 
men  of  parts  who  have  been  employed  in 
vitiating  the  age  had  endeavoured  to  rectify 
and  amend  it,  Uiey  needed  not  to  have  sacri- 


ficed their  good  sense  and  virtue  to  their 
fame  and  reputation.  No  man  is  so  rank 
in  vice  and  ignorance  but  there  are  still 
some  hidden  seeds  of  goodness  and  know- 
ledge in  him;  which  give  him  a  relish  of 
such  reflections  and  speculations  as  have 
an  aptness  to  improve  the  mind,  and  make 
the  heart  better. 

I  have  shown  in  a  former  paper,  with 
how  much  care  I  have  avw&d  all  such 
thoughts  as  are  loose,  obscene  or  immoral; 
and  I  believe  my  reader  would  stiH  think 
the  better  of  me  if  he  knew  the  pains  I  am 
at  in  qualifying  what  I  write  after  such  a 
manner,  that  nothing  may  be  interpreted 
as  ^med  at  private  persons.  For  this  rea- 
son when  I  draw  any  faulty  character,  I 
consider  all  those  persons  to  whom  the 
malice  of  the  world  may  possibly  apply  it, 
and  take  care  to  dash  it  with  such  particu- 
lar circumstances  as  may  prevent  all  such 
ill-natured  applications.  If  I  write  any 
thine  on  a  black  man,  I  run  over  in  my 
ipind  all  the  eminent  persons  in  the  natioa 
who  are  of  that  complexion:  when  I  place 
an  imaCTsary  name  at  the  head  of  a  cha- 
racter, 1  examine  every  syllable  and  letter 
of  it,  that  it  may  not  bear  any  resemblance 
to  one  that  is  reaL  I  know  very  well  the 
value  which  every  man  sets  upon  his  repu- 
tation, and  how  painful  it  is  to  be  exposed 
to  the  mirth  and  derision  of  the  public,  and 
should  therefore  scorn  to  divert  my  reader 
at  the  expense  of  any  private  roan. 

As  I  have  been  thus  tender  of  every  ar- 
ticular person's  reputation,  so  I  have  takett 
more  than  oixiinaiy  care  not  to  give  ofience 
to  those  who  appear  in  the  higher  figures 
of  life.  I  wotfld  not  make  myself  merry 
even  with  a  piece  of  pasteboard  that  is  in- 
vested with  a  public  character;  for  which 
reason  I  have  never  glanced  upon  the  late 
deagned  procesnon  of  his  Holiness  and  his 
attendants,  notwithstandmg  it  might  have 
afforded  matter  to  manv  ludicrous  specula- 
tions. Among  those  advantages  which  the 
public  may  reap  from  this  paper,  it  is  not 
the  least  that  it  draws  men's  minds  oflTfronk 
the  bitterness  of  party,  and  furnishes  them 
with  subjects  of  discourse  that  maybe 
treated  without  warmth  or  passion.  This 
is  said  to  have  been  the  nrst  deagp  of 
those  gentlemen  who  set  on  foot  the  Koyai 
Society;  and  had  then  a  very  good  effect^ 
as  it  turned  many  of  the  p-eatest  geniuses 
of  that  age  to  the  disquisitions  of  natural 
knowledge,  who,  if  they  had  engaged  in 
politics  with  the  same  parts  and  applica- 
tion, might  have  set  their  country  in  a 
flame.    The  air-pump,  the  barometer,  the 

auadrant,  and  the  like  inventions,  were 
arown  out  to  those  busy  spirits,  as  tubs 
and  barrels  are  to  a  whale,  that  he  may  let 
the  ship  sail  on  without  disturbance,  while 
he  diverts  himself  with  those  innocent 
•amusements. 

I  have  been  so  very  scrupulous  in  this 
partioilar  c^  not  hurting  any  man's  reputa- 
tion, that  I  have  forborne  mentioaing 
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inch  authors  as  I  conld  not  name  with  ho- 
nour.   This  I  must  confess  to  have  been  a 
piece  of  very  great  self-denial:  for  as  the 
public  relishes  nothing  better  thah  the  ridi- 
cule which  turns  upon  a  writer  of  any  emi- 
nence, so  there  is  nothing  which  a  man  that 
has  but  a  very  ordinary  talent  in  ridicule 
may  execute  with  greater  ease.  One  might 
raise  laughter  for  a  quarter  of  a  year  to- 
gether upon  the  works  of  a  person  who  has 
published  but  a  very  few  vohimes.    For 
■which  reason  I  am  astonished,  that  those 
who  have  appeared  against  this  paper  have 
made  so  very  little  of  it    The  criticisms 
which  I  have  hitherto  published,  have  been 
inade  with  an  intention  rather  to  discover 
beauties  and  excellences  in  the  writers  of 
jny  own  time,  than  to  publish  any  of  their 
Oaults   and   imperfections.    In  the   mean 
while  I  shoula  take  it  for  a  very  great 
ravour  from  some  of  my  underhand  de- 
tractors, if  they  would  break  all  measures 
with  me,  so  for  as  to  give  me  a  pretence 
tor  examining  their  performances  with  an 
impartial  eye:  nor  shall  I  look  upon  it  as 
My  breach  of  charity  to  criticise  the  au- 
thor, so  long  as  I  keep  clear  of  the  person. 
In  the  mean  while,  until  I  am  provoked 
to  such  hostilities,  I  shall  from  time  to  time 
endeavour  to  do  justice  to  those  who  have 
distinguished  themselves  in  the  politer  parts 
OT  learning,  and  to  point  out  such  beautfcs  in 
their  works  as  may  have  escaped  the  ob- 
servation of  others. 

As  the  first  place  among  our  English 
poets  is  due  to  Milton ;  and  as  I  have  drawn 
more  quotations  out  of  him  than  from  any 
other,  I  shall  enter  mto  a  regular  criticism 
apon  his  Paradise  Lost,  which  I  shall  pub- 
lish every  Saturdav,  until  I  have  given  my 
thoughts  upon  that  poem.  I  shall  not,  how- 
ever, presume  to  impose  upon  others  my 
own  particular  judgment  on  this  author, 
but  only  deliver  it  as  my  private  opinion. 
Criticism  is  of  a  very  large  extent,  and 
every  particular  master  in  this  art  has  his 
fiivounte  passages  hi  an  author  which  do 
not  equally  strike  the  best  judges.    It  will 
be  sufficient  for  me,  if  I  discover  many 
beauties  or  imperfections  which  others  have 
not  attended  to,  and  I  should  be  very  glad 
to  see  any  of  our  eminent  writers  publish 
their  discoveries  on  the  same  subject.    In 
short,  I  would  always  be  understood  to 
write  niy  papers  of  criticism  in  the  spirit 
which  Horace  has  expressed  in  these  two 
famous  lines: 


am  glad,  ttat  he  wlwBi  I  owat  bav»  \ovmA  Aomitatr. 
Rtevar  ha  had  be#a,  la  H«ich  a  one  aa  I  caa  kvfa  from 


wtaatevar  _ 
incliQaUoii 


*Mh.  Spectator,--!  am  the  happy  fa- 
whom  I  do 


^  ^,^  fli  qaid  nov{«ti  rectins  iatls, 
Candidofl  imperti ;  li  non,  his  utere  nMeam. 

Lili.  I.  Epi  fi.  ▼.  nit. 

'^  3WI  JwTc  nade  any  better  remarks  of  your  own 
oommnnieate  them  with  caadour;  if  not,  maJce  uae  of 
theae  I  preeeot  yoa  with. 

c. 
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Gratolor  q«od  earn  quem  necesie  erat  diligere,  qnalia- 
Amqae  eaeet,  talem  habemua  at  libcnter  qnoqne  diliga- 
■w-  Trttmiut  ^v4  TulL 


ther  of  a  very  towardly  son,  in  whom  *  uv 
not  only  see  mv  life,  but  also  my  manner  of 
life  renewed.  It  would  be  extremely  bene- 
ficial to  society,  if  you  would  frequently  re- 
sume subjects  which  serve  to  bind  these  sort 
of  relations  faster,  and  endear  the  ties  of 
blood  with  those  of  good-will,  protection, 
observance,  indulgence,  and  veneration.    I 
would,  methinks,  have  this  done  after  911 
uncommon  method,  and  do  not  think  any 
one,  who  is  not  capable  of  writing  a  eood 
plav,  fit  to  undertake  a  work  wherein  there 
will  necessarily  occur  sp  many  secret  in- 
stincts, and  biases  of  human  nature  which 
would  pass  unobserved  by  common  eyes.  I 
thank  Heaven  I  have  no  outrageous  offence 
against  my  own  excellent  parents  to  answer 
for;  but  when  I  am  now  and  then  alone, 
and  look  back  upon  mj^  past  life,  from  my 
eariiestinfancv  to  this  time,  there  are  many 
faults  which  I  committed  that  did  not  ap- 
pear to  me  even  until  I  myself  became  a 
lather.    I  had  not  until  then  a  notion  of  the 
veamings  of  heart,  which  a  man  has  when 
he  sees  his  child  do  a  laudable  thing,  or  the 
sudden  damp  which  seizes  him  when  he 
fears  he  will  act  something  unworthy.  It  is  '' 
not  to  be  imagined,  what  a  remorse  touched 
me  for  a  long  train  of  childish  negligences 
of  my  mother,  when  I  saw  my  wife  the 
other  day  look  out  of  the  window,  and  turn 
as  pale  as  ashes  upon  seeing  my  younger 
boy  sliding  upon  the  ice.    These*  slight  in- 
timations will  ^ve  you  to  understand,  that 
there  are  numberlesss  little  crimes  which 
children  take  no  notice  of  whUe  they  are 
doing,  which,  upon  reflection,  when  they 
shall  themselves  become  fathers,  they  wifl 
look  upon  with  the  utmost  sorrow  ana  con- 
trition, that  they  did  not  regard  before  those 
whom  they  offended  were  to  be  no  more 
seen.    How  many  thousand  things  do  I  re- 
member which  would  have  highly  pleased 
my  father,  and  I  omitted  for  no  other  rea- 
son, but  that  I  thought  what  he  proposed 
the  effect  of  humour  and  old  age,  which  1 
am  now  convinced  had  reason  and  good 
sense  in  it    I  cannot  now  go  into  the  par- 
lour to  him,  and  make  his  heart  glad  with 
an  account  of  a  matter  which  was  of  no 
consequence,  but  that  I  told  it,  and  acted  in 
it    The  good  man  and  woman  are  long 
since  in  their  graves,  who  used  to  sit  and 
plot  the  welfare  of  us  their  children,  while, 
perhaps,  we  were  sometimes  laughing  at 
the  old  folks  at  another  end  of  the  house. 
The  truth  of  it  is,  were  we  merely  to  follow 
nature  in  these  great  duties  of  life,  though 
we  have  a  strong  instinct  towards  the  per- 
forming of  them,  we  should  be  on  both  sides 
very  deficient  Age  is  so  unwelcome  to  the 
generality  of  mankind,  and  growth  towards 
manhood  so  desirable  to  all,  that  resigna- 
tion to  decay  is  too  difficult  a  task  in  the 
father;  and  deference,  amidst  the  impulse 
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of  mr  dewea^  vpfeien  auKMooable  to  tke 
^on.  There  ax«80feir  who  can  mwdd  with 
a  good  grace,  and  yet  fewer  who  can  come 
dow  enoagh  faito  the  world,  that  a  £»ther, 
were  he  to  be  actuated  by  his  destres,  and 
a  son,  were  he  to  consult  himself  only» 
could  ndther  6i  them  behave  himself  as  he 
ought  to  the  other.  But  when  reason  inter- 
poaes  i^;ainst  insdnct,  where  it  would  carry 
either  out  of  the  interests  of  the  other,  there 
arises  that  happiest  intercourse  of  good 
dffices  between  those  dearest  reladons  of 
human  life.  The  father,  according  to  the 
opportunities  which  are  offered  to  him,  is 
throwing  down  bles^gs  on  the  son,  and  the 
son  endeavouring  to  appear  the  worthy  off- 
spring of  such  a  father.  It  is  after  this 
manner  that  Camillus  and  lus  first-bom 
dwell  together.  Camillus  enjoys  a  pleasing 
and  inddent  old  age,  in  which  x^ossion  is 
subdued,  and  reason  exalted.  He  waits  the 
day  of  his  dissolution  with  a  redgnation 
mixed  with  delight;  and  the  son  fears  the 
accesrion  of  his  facer's  fortune  with  dif- 
fidence, lest  he  should  not  enjoy  or  become 
it  as  well  as  his  predecessor.  Add  to  tiiis, 
that  the  father  knows  he  leaves  a  fnend  to 
the  children  of  his  friends,  an  easy  landlord 
to  his  tenants,  and  an  agreeable  companion 
to  his  acquaintance.  He  believes  his  son's 
behaviour  will  make  lum  frequently  re- 
membered, but  never  wanted.  This  com- 
merce is  so  well  cemented,  dial  without  the 
pomp  of  saving,  ••  Son,  be  a  friend  to  such 
a  one  when  I  am  gone;"  CamHlus  knows^ 
being  m  his&vour  is  direction  enough  to 
the  grateful  vouth  who  is  to  succeed  him, 
without  the  aamomtion  ci  his  mentioning  it. 
These  gentlemen  are  honoured  in  all  uieir 
neighbouriiood;  and  the  same  effect  wluch 
the  court  has  on  the  manners  of  a  kingdom, 
their  characters  have  on  all  who  live  with- 
m  the  influence  of  them. 

*  My  son  and  I  are  not  of  fortune  to  com- 
municate our  good  actions  or  intentions  to 
80  many  as  these  gentlemen  do;  but  I  will 
be  bold  to  say,  my  son  has,  by  the  applause 
and  approbation  which  his  behaviour  to- 
wards me  has  gained  him,  occa^oned  that 
many  an  old  man  be«des  mysdf  has  re- 
joiced. Other  men's  children  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  mine,  and  I  have  the  inexpressible 
happiness  of  overiicaring  our  neighoours,  as 
we  ride  by,  pdnt  to  their  children,  and  say, 
with  a  voice  of  joy, «« There  they  ga" 

*  You  cannot,  Mr.  Spectator,  pass  your 
time  better  than  in  indnuating  the  delights 
which  these  relations  well  regarded  beKow 
upon  each  other.  Ordinary  passa^  are 
no  longer  such,  but  mutual  love  gives  an 
importance  to  the  most  indifferent  things, 
and  a  merit  to  actions  the  most  insienificant 
When  we  look  round  the  worid  ana  observe 
the  many  misunderstandings  which  are 
created  by  the  malice  and  insmuation  of  the 
meanest  servants  between  people  thus  re- 
lated, how  necessary  will  it  appear  that  it 
were  inculcated  that  men  would  be  upon 
^tiT  guard  to  support  a  constancy  of  am> 


tioB,  and  that  munded  upon  the  priQci|iles 
of  reason,  not  tne  impulses  of  instinct 

*  It  is  from  the  common  prejudices  which 
men  receive  from  their  parents,  that  hatreds 
are  kept  alive  from  one  generation  to  an- 
other; and  when  men  act  by  instinct,  hatreds 
will  descend  when  good  offices  are  foi|;ot- 
ten.  For  the  degeneracy  of  human  life  is 
such,  that  our  aneer  is  more  easily  trans- 
ferred to  our  chilm'en  than  our  love.  Love 
always  gives  something  to  the  object  it  de- 
liehts  in,  and  anger  spoils  the  person  aeainst 
whom  it  is  moved  of  something  laudable  in 
hbn;  from  this  degeneracy,  therefore,  and 
a  sort  of  self-love,  we  are  more  prone  to 
take  up  the  ill-will  of  our  parents^  than  to 
follow  them  in  their  friendships. 

*  One  would  think  there  should  need  no 
more  to  make  men  keep  up  this  sort  of  re- 
lation with  the  utmost  sanctity,  than  to  ex- 
amine their  own  hearts.  If  everv  father 
remembered  his  own  thoughts  ana  inclina- 
tions when  he  was  a  son,  and  every  son  re- 
membered what  he  expected  from  his 
father,  when  he  himself  was  in  a  state  of 
dependence,  this  one  reflection  would  pre- 
serve, men  from  bein^  dissolute  or  rigid  in 
tiiese  several  capacities.  The  power  and 
subjection  between  them,  when  broken^ 
make  them  more  emphatically  tvrants  and 
rebels  against  each  other,  with  greater 
cruelty  S  heart,  than  the  disruption  of 
states  and  empires  can  possibly  prodirce. 
I  shall  end  this  application  to  you  with  two 
letters  which  paired  between  a  mother  and 
son  very  lately,  and  are  as  follows: 

'  Dkar  Frank,— If  the  pleasures,  which 
I  have  the  grief  to  hear  you  pursue  in  towiv 
do  not  take  up  all  your  time,  do  not  deny 
your  mother  so  much  of  it  as  to  read  se- 
riou^y  tills  letter.  You  said  before  Mr. 
Letacre,  that  an  old  woman  might  live  very 
well  in  the  country  upon  half  nw.  jointure, 
and  that  your  father  was  a  fond  fool  to  give 
me  a  rent  chai^  of  eight  hundred  a  year 
to  the  prejudice  of  his  son.  What  Ldiucn 
said  to  you  upon  that  occaaon,  yon  ought  to 
have  borne  witii  more  decency,  as  he  was 
your  fEtther's  well-beloved  servant,  than  to 
have  called  him  a  countrv-put  In  the  first 
place,  Frank,  I  must  teU  )rou,  I  will  have 
my  rent  duly  paid,  for  I  will  make  up  to 
your  sisters  for  the  partiality  I  was  gmlty 
of,  in  making  your  uther  do  so  much  as 
he  has  done  tor  }rou.  I  may,  it  seems, 
live  upon  half  my  jointure!  1  lived  upoD 
much  less,  Frank,  when  I  carried  you  from 
place  to  place  in  these  arms,  and  could 
neither  eat,  dress,  or  mind  any  thing  for 
feeding  and  tending  yon,  a  weakly  child,  and 
sheddmg  tears  when  the  convulrions  you 
were  then  troubled  with  returned  upon  you. 
By  my  care  you  outgrew  them,  to  throw 
away  the  vigour  of  your  youth  in  the  arms 
of  harlots,  and  deny  vour  mother  what  is 
not  yours  to  detain.  Both  your  sisters  are 
crymg  to  see  tiie  pas^on  wnich  I  smother; 
but  it  you  please  to  go  on^  thus  like  a  g^de- 
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„  k  oC  tiie  towB»  and  Ibifet  ttQ  regwdft  to 
foandS  and  famify»  I  nail  immediately 
enter  upon  your  estate  for  the  arrear  due  to 
me,  ana  without  one  tear  more,  contemn 
you  £or  forgetting  the  fondness  of  your  mo- 
ther, as  much  as  vou  have  the  example  of 
your  father.  O  trank,  do  I  Hve  to  omit 
wri^g  myself,  your  affectionate  mother, 

*A.T.' 

*  Madam, — ^I  wHl  come  down  to-morrow 
and  ^  pay  the  money  on  my  knees.  Pray 
write  so  no  more.  I  will  take  care  you  never 
ihall,  for  I  will  be  for  ever  hereafter  vour 
mo0t  dutiful  son,  F.  T. 

*I  will  bring  down  new  hoods  for  my 
sisters.    Pray  let  all  be  forgotten. '        T. 


Na  264.]  JVednnday,  January  2, 1711-12. 

neawtuni  iter  et  ftllentit  Kmita  Tite. 

Bbr.  Lib.  L  £^  zviil.  103. 

ADAPTED. 
fn  public  walk!  let  wbo  will  ibiM  or  stray, 
m  aileBt  iteal  through  lift  in  Mr  own  way. 

It  has  been  from  age  to  age  an  affectation 
to  love  the  pleasure  of  solitude,  among  those 
who  cannot  pc^sibly  be  supposed  qualified 
for  passing  lite  in  that  m^ner.  This  people 
have  taken  up  from  reading  the  many  agree- 
able things  which  have  been  written  on  that 
«iMect,  for  which  we  are  beholden  to  ex- 
cellent persons  who  delighted  in  being  re- 
tired, and  abstracted  from  the  pleasures 
that  enchant  the  generality  of  the  worid. 
This  way  of  Ufe,  is  recommended  indeed 
with  great  beauty,  and  in  such  a  manner  as 
^Bsposes  the  reaaer  for  the  time  to  a  pleas- 
ing forgetfulness,  or  negli^nce  of  the  par- 
tiadar  nurry  of  life  in  which  he  is  engaged, 
together  with  a  louring  for  that  state  which 
he  is  charmed  wiUi  m  descrii^on.  But 
when  we  consider  the  world  itself,  and 
how  fow  there  are  capable  of  a  religious, 
learned,  or  philosophical  solitude,  we  shall 
be  apt  to  chai^  a  regard  to  that  sort  of 
solitude,  for  being  a  litUe  singular  in  enjoy- 
ing time  after  the  way  a  man  himself  likes 
bat  in  the  world,  without  going  so  far  as 
wholly  to  withdraw  from  it  I  have  often 
cbservedt  there  is  not  a  man  breathing  who 
does  not  differ  from  all  other  men,  as  much 
ki  the  soitiments  of  his  mind  as  the  features 
of  lus  face.  The  felidty  is,  when  any  one  is 
ao  happy  as  to  find  out  and  follow  what  is 
the  proper  bent  of  his  genius,  and  turn  all 
his  emfeavours  to  exert  himself  according 
as  that  prompts  him.  Instead  of  this,  which 
is  an  innocent  method  of  enjoying  a  man's 
self^  and  turning  out  of  the  general  tracks 
wherein  you  have  crowds  of  rivals,  there 
are  those  who  pursue  their  own  way  out  of  a 
sourness  and  spirit  of  contradiction.  These 
men  do  every  thing  which  they  are  able  to 
support,  as  ii  flnult  and  impumty  could  not 
pi  together.  They  choose  a  thing  only  be- 
cause another  ^siikes  it;  and  affect  for- 
sooth an  inviolable  constancy  in  matters  of 
aDflsanner  of  moment  TThus  sometimes  an 


old  feOow  shall  wear  this  or  that  sort  of  out 
m  his  clothes  with  mat  hitegrity,  while  all 
the  rest  of  tiie  woild  are  degenerated  into 
buttons,  pockets,  and  Iooim  unknown  to 
their  ancestors.  As  inugnificant  as  even 
this  is,  if  it  were  searched  to  the  bottom, 
you  perhaps  would  find  it  not  sincere,  but 
that  he  is  m  the  fiishion  in  his  heart,  and 
holds  out  from  mere  obstinacy.  But  I  am 
running  from  my  intended  purpose,  which 
was  to  celebrate  a  certain  particular  man- 
ner of  passing  away  Ufe,  in  amtradiction  to 
no  man,  but  with  a  resolution  to  contract 
none  of  the  exorbitant  desires  by  which 
others  are  enslaved.  The  best  way  of  sepa* 
rating  a  man's  self  from  the  world,  is  to 
give  up  the  desire  of  being  known  to  it 
After  a  man  has  preserved  his  innocence, 
and  performed  all  duties  incumbent  upon 
him,  nis  time  spent  in  his  own  wav  is  wnat 
makes  his  hfe  aiffer  from  that  ot  a  slave. 
\i  they  who  affect  show  and  pomp  knew 
how  many  of  their  spectators  derided  their 
trivial  taste,  they  would  be  very  much  less 
elated^  and  have  an  inclination  to  examine 
the  merit  of  all  they  have  to  do  withs  they 
would  soon  find  out  that  there  are  many 
who  make  a  figure  below  what  thdr  fortune 
or  merit  entities  them  to,  out  of  mere  choice, 
and  an  elegant  desire  of  ease  and  disin- 
cumbrance.  It  would  look  like  romance  to 
tell  you  in  this  age,  of  an  old  man  who  is 
contented  to  pass  for  a  humourist,  and  one 
who  does  not  understand  the  figixre  he  ought 
to  make  in  the  world,  while  ne  lives  in  a 
lodging  of  ten  shillings  a  week,  with  only 
one  servant;  while  he  dresses  lumself  ac- 
con^g  to  the  season  in  cloth  or  in  stuff, 
and  has  no  one  necessary  attention  to  any 
thing  but  the  bdl  which  calls  to  prayers 
twice  a-day:  I  say  it  would  look  like  a  rable 
to  report  that  this  gentieman  gives  away  aU 
whicti  is  the  overplus  of  a  great  fortune  by 
secret  methods  to  other  men.  If  he  has  not 
the  pomp  c^  a  numerous  train,  and  of  pro- 
feiflors  ra  service  to  him,  he  has  every  day 
he  lives  the  consdence  that  the  widow,  the 
fotherless,  the  mourner,  and  the  smmger 
bless  hu  unseen  hand  in  their  prayers.  This 
humourist  gives  up  all  the  compliments 
which  people  of  his  own  condition  could 
make  him,  for  the  pleasure  (^  helping  the 
afiiictc^  supplying  the  needy,  and  be- 
friending the  neglected.  This  humourist 
keeps  to  himself  much  more  than  he  wants, 
and  gives  a  vast  refuse  of  his  superfluities 
to  purchase  heaven,  and  by  freemg  others 
from  the  temptations  of  worldly  want,  to 
carry  a  retinue  with  him  thither. 

Of  all  men  who  affect  living  in  a  particu- 
lar way,  next  to  this  admirable  character, 
I  am  the  most  enamoured  of  Irus,  whose 
condition  will  not  admit  of  such  largesses, 
and  who  perhaps  would  not  be  capable  of 
making  them  ifit  were.  Irus,  though  he  is 
now  turned  of  fifhr,  has  not  appeared  in  the 
world  in  his  real  character  since  five-and- 
twenty,  at  which  age  he  ran  out  a  small 
patrimony,  and  spent  some  time  after  with 
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rakes  who  had  IWed  upon  hifiL  Aconrseof 
ten  years  thne  passed  in  all  the  little  alleys, 
by-paths,  and  sometimes  open  taverns  and 
streets  of  the  town,  gave  Inis  a  perfect  skill 
in  fudging  of  the  inclinations  cf  mankind, 
and  acting  accordingly.     He  seriously  Con- 
ffldered  he  was  poop,  and  the  eeneraS  hor- 
ror which  most  men  have  of  all  who  are  in 
that  condition.     Irus  judged  very  rightly, 
that  while  he  could  keep  his  poverty  a 
secret,  he  should  not  feel  the  weiprht  ot  it; 
he  improved  this  thought  into  an  affectation 
of  closeness  and  covetousness.     Upon  this 
one  principle  he  resolved  to  govern  his  fu- 
ture Hfe;  and  in  the  thirty-sixth  year  of  his 
age  he  repaired  to  Lon^-lane,  and  looked 
upon  several  dresses  which  hung  there  de- 
serted by  their  first  masters,  and  exposed 
to  the  purchase  of  the  best  bidder.   At  this 
place  he  exchanged  his  gay  shabbiness  of 
clothes  fit  for  a  much  younger  man,  to 
warm  ones  that  would  be  decent  for  a  much 
older  one.  Irus  came  out  thoroughly  equip- 
ped from  head  to  foot,  with  a  little  oaken 
cane,  in  the  form  of  a  substantial  man  that 
did  not  mind  his  dress,  turned  of  fifty.    He 
had  at  this  time  fifty  pounds  in  ready  money ; 
and  in  this  habit,  with  this  fortune,  he  took 
his  present  lodging  in  St  John-street,  at 
the  mansion-house  of  a  tailor's  widow,  who 
washes,  and  can  clear-starch  his  bands. 
From  that  time  to  this  he  has  kept  the 
main  stock,  without  alteration  under  or  over 
to  the  value  of  five  pounds.    He  left  off"  all 
his  old  acquaintance  to  a  man,  and  all  his 
arts  of  life,  except  the  play  of  back-gam- 
mon, upon  which  he  has  more  than  bore 
liis  charges.    Irus  has,  ever  since  he  came 
into  this  neighbourhood,  given  all  the  inti- 
mations he  skilfully  could  of  being  a  close 
hunks  with  money:  nobody  comes  to  visit 
him,  he  receives  no  letters,  and  tells  his 
money  morning  and  evening.    He  has  from 
the  public  papers  a  knowledge  of  what 
generallv  passes,  shuns  all  discourses  of 
money,  out  shrugs  his  shoulders  when  you 
talk  of  securities;  he  denies  his  being  rich 
with  the  air  which  all  do  who  are  vain  of 
being  sa  He  is  the  oracle  of  a  neighbouring 
justice  of  the  peace,  who  meets  him  at  the 
coffee-house;  the  hopes  that  what  he  has 
roust  come  to  somebody,  and  that  he  has 
no  heirs,  have  that  effect  wherever  he  is 
known,  that  he  has  every  day  three  or  four 
invitations  to  dine  at  different  places,  which 
he  generally  takes  care  to  choose  in  such  a 
manner  as  nrjt  to  seem  inclined  to  the  richer 
man.    All  the  young  men  respect  him,  and 
say  he  is  just  the  same  man  he  was  when 
they  were  boys.    He  uses  no  artifice  in  the 
world,  but  makes  use  of  men's  designs  upon 
him  to  get  a  mdntenance  out  of  them.  This 
he  carries  on  by  a  certain  peevishness, 
(which  he  acts  very  well)  that  no  one  would 
believe  could  possibly  enter  into  the  head 
of  a  poor  fellow.     His  mien,  his  dress,  his 
carriage,  and  his  language,  are  such,  that 
yon  would  be  at  a  loss  to  guess  whether  in 
tte  active  part  of  his  4ife  he  had  been  a 


sensible  cHizen,  or  acMar  tiiat  knewtiitf 
worid.  These  are  the  mat  circumstaaccs 
in  the  life  of  Irus,  and  thus  does  he 


awav  his  days  a  stranger  to  mankind;  and 
at  his  death,  the  worst  that  will  be  said  of 
him  will  be,  that  he  got  by  every  man  who 
had  expectations  from  hiro,  more  than  he 
had  to  leave  him. 

I  have  an  inclination  to  print  the  following 
letters;  for  I  have  heard  the  author  of  them 
has  somewhere  or  other  seen  me,  and  by  an 
excellent  faculty  in  mimickry  my  corres- 
pondents tell  me  he  can  assume  my  air,  and 
give  my  taciturnity  a  slyness  which  diverts 
more  than  any  thing  I  could  say  if  I  were 
present  Thus  I  am  glad  my  silence  is 
atoned  for  to  the  good  compan^r  in  town. 
He  has  carried  his  skill  in  imitatioo  so  far, 
as  to  have  forged  a  letter  from  my  friend 
Sir  Roger  in  such  a  manner,  that  any  one 
but  I  who  am  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
him,  would  have  taken  it  for  genuine. 

*Mr.  Spectator,— Havingobservcd in 
Lilly's  grammar  how  sweetly  Bacchus  and 
Apollo  run  in  a  verse;  I  have  (to  preserve 
the  amity  between  them)  caUed  in  Bacchus 
to  the  aid  of  my  profession  of  the  theatre. 
So  that  while  some  people  of  ouality  are 
bespeaking  plays  of  me  to  be  acted  on  soch  a 
day,  and  others,  hogsheads  for  their  houses 
against  such  a  time;  I  am  wholly  employed 
in  the  agreeable  service  of  wit  and  wine. 
Sir,  I  have  sent  you  Sir  Roger  de  Coveriey's 
letter  to  me,  which  pray  comply  with  in 
favour  of  the  Bumper  tavern.  Be  kind,  for 
you  know  a  player's  utmost  pride  is  the 
approbation  of  the  Spectator.  I  am  your 
aamirer,  though  unknown, 

« RICHARD  ESTCOURT.' 

*  7b  Mr,  Ettcourt, 

jit  his  house  in  Covmt  Garden, 

«Coverley,  Dec.  18,  1711. 

*Old  Comical  One, — ^The  hogsheads 
of  neat  port  came  safe,  and  have  gotten  thee 
good  reputation  in  these  parts;  and  I  am 
glad  to  hear,  that  a  fellow  who  has  been 
laying  out  his  money  ever  since  be  was 
bom,  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  wine,  has 
bethought  himself  of  joining  profit  and  plea- 
sure together.  Our  sexton  (poor  roan) 
having  received  strength  from  thy  wine 
since  his  fit  of  the  gout,  is  hugely  taken 
with  it;  he  says  it  is  given  by  nature  ft>r  the 
use  of  families,  and  that  no  steward's  table 
can  be  without  it;  that  it  strengthens  diges- 
tion, excludes  surfeits,  fevers,  and  phjrac; 
which  green  wines  of  any  kind  cannot  da 
Pray  get  a  pure  snug  room,  and  I  hope  next 
term  to  help  fill  your  bumper  with  our  peo- 
ple of  the  club;  but  you  must  have  no  bdls 
stirring  when  the  Spectator  comes;  I  for- 
bore nnging  to  dinner  while,  he  was  down 
with  me  in  ttie  country.  Thank  you  far  the 
little  hams  and  Portugal  onions;  pray  keep 
some  always  by  you.  You  know  my  supper 
is  only  good  Cheshire  cheese,  best  mustard^ 
a  golden  pippin,  attended  with  a  pipe  or 
John  Sly's  best    Sir  Harry  has  stolen  aU 
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Toor  flongs,  and  tells  the  stonr  of  the  5lh  of 
November  to  perfection.  Yours  to  serve 
you,  ROGER  DE  COVERLEY. ' 

'  We  have  lost  old  John  ^nce  you  were 
here,'  T, 


Na  265.]   Tfrurwdayy  January  3,  in  1-12. 

Pixerit  e  moltif  aliquis,  quid  virus  in  angues 
Adiicifl  J  et  rabids  tradis  ovile  lupc  7 

Ovid d* Art.  Am,Uh.\!i\.7. 

But  some  exclaim ;  what  frenzy  rules  your  mind? 
Would  you  incream  the  craft  of  womanltind? 
Teacb  tbem  new  wiles  and  arts  ?  as  well  you  may 
Inttnict  a  snake  to  bite,  or  wolf  to  prey.      Congreve. 

One  of  the  fathers,  if  I  am  rightly  in- 
formed, has  defined  a  woman  to  be  <»ov 
9«j^e>tor]K«»,  an  animal  that  delights  in  finery. 
I  have  already  treated  of  the  sex  in  two  or 
three  papers,  conformably  to  this  definition ; 
and  have  in  particular  observed,  that  in  all 
ages  they  have  been  more  careful  than  the 
men  to  adorn  that  part  of  the  head  which 
wegenerally  call  the  outside. 

This  observation  is  so  very  notorious, 
that  when  in  ordinary  discourse  we  say  a 
man  has  a  fine  head,  a  long  head,  or  a  good 
YieaA,  we  express  ourselves  metaphorically, 
and  speak  in  relation  to  his  understanding; 
s  whereas  when  we  say  of  a  woman,  she  has 
Hi  a  fine,  alon^,  or  a  good  head,  we  speak 
I  only  m  relation  to  hef  commode. 
•  It  is  oibserved  among  birds,  Ihat  nature 
has  lavished  all  her  ornaments  upon  the 
male,  who  ^ry  often  appears  in  a  most 
beautiful  head-diress:  whether  it  be  a  crest, 
a  comb,  a  tult  of  feathers,  or  a  natural  littie 
phime,  erected  like  a  kind  of  pinnacle  on 
the  very  top  of  the  head.  As  nature  on  the 
contrary  has  poured  out  her  charms  in  the 
greatest  abundance  upon  the  female  part 
di  our  species,  so  they  are  very  asaduous 
in  bestowing  upon  themselves  the  finest 
garnitures  «  art  The  peacock,  in  all  his 
pride,  does  not  display  half  the  colours 
that  appear  in  the  garments  of  a  British 
ladv,  when  she  is  dressed  either  for  a  ball 
or  Dirth-day. 

But  to  return  to  our  female  heads.  The 
ladies  have  been  for  some  time  in  a  kind  of 
moulting  season  with  regard  to  that  part  of 
their  dress,  having  cast  great  quantities  of 
riband,  lace,  and  cambric,  and  in  some 
measure  reduced  that  part  of  the  human 
figure  to  the  beautiful  globular  form,  which 
is  natural  to  it.  We  have  for  a  great  while 
expected  what  kind  of  ornament  would  be 
sabstituted  fai  the  place  of  those  antiquated 
commodes.  Our  female  projectors  were  all 
the  last  summer  so  taken  up  with  the  im- 
provement of  their  petticoats,  that  they 
had  not  time  to  attend  to  any  thing  else;  but 
having  at  length  sufficientijr  adorned  their 
lower  parts,  they  now  begin  to  turn  their 
thoughts  upon  the  other  extremity,  as  well 
remfinbcnng  the  old  kitchen  proverb,  *  that 
if  you  Kght  the  fire  at  both  ends,  the  mid- 
dle will  shift  for  itseU;'  I 


I  am  engiaged  in  this  specnlatioD  by^a 
nght  which  I  lately  met  with  at  the  opera. 
As  I  was  standing  in  the  hinder  part  oi  a 
host,  I  took  notice  of  a  little  cluster  of  women 
sitting  together  in  the  prettiest  coloured 
hoods  that  I  ever  saw.  One  of  them  was 
blue,  another  yellow,  and  another  phil^T  ^ 
mot;  the  fourth  was  of  a  pink  colour,  and 
nie  fifth  of  a  pale  green.  I  looked  with 
as  much  pleasure  upon  this  litUe  part}^ 
coloured  assembly,  as  upon  a  bed  of  tulip^, 
and  did  not  know  at  first  whether  it  might 
not  be  an  embassy  of  Indian  queens;  but 
upon  my  going  about  into  the  pit,  and  taking 
them  in  tront,  I  was  immediately  undeceiv- 
ed, and  saw  so  much  beauty  in  every  face, 
that  I  found  them  all  to  be  English.  Such 
eyes  and  lips,  cheeks  and  foreheads,  could 
be  the  growth  of  no  other  country.  The 
complexion  of  their  faces  hindered  me  from 
observing  any  farther  the  colour  of  their 
hoods,  though  I  could  easily  perceive  by 
that  unspeakable  satisfaction  which  ap* 
peared  in  their  looks,  that  their  own 
thoughts  were  wholly  taken  up  on  those 
pretty  ornaments  tiiey  wore  upon  their 
heads. 

I  am  informed  that  this  fashion  spreads 
daily,  insomuch  that  the  Whig  and  Tory 
ladies  begin  already  to  han|^  out  different 
colours,  and  to  show  their  pnnciples  in  their 
head-dress.  Nay  if  I  may  believe  my  friend 
Will  Honeycomb,  there  is  a  certain  old 
coquette  of  his  acqudntance,  who  intends 
to  appear  very  suddenly  in  a  nunbow  hood, 
like  the  Iris  in  Dryden^s  Virgil,  not  ques- 
tioning but  that  among  such  a  variety  of 
colours  she  shall  have  a  charm  for  every  ^ 
heart 

My  friend  Will,  who  very  much  values 
himself  upon  his  great  insight  into  gallantry, 
tells  me,  that  he  can  already  guess  at  the 
humour  a  ladv  is  in  by  her  hood,  as  the 
courtiers  of  Morocco  knew  the  disposition 
of  their  present  emperor  by  the  colour  of 
the  dress  which  he  put  on.  When  Mele- 
sinda  wraps  her  head  in  flame  colour,  her 
heart  is  set  upon  execution.  When  she 
covers  it  with  purple,  I  would  not,  says  he, 
advise  her  lover  to  approach  her;  but  if  she 
appears  in  white,  it  is  peace,  and  he  may 
hand  her  out  of  her  box  with  safety. 

Will  informs  n?ie  likewise,  that  these 
hoods  may  be  used  as  signals.  Why  else, 
says  he,  does  Cornelia  always  put  on  a 
black  hood  when  her  husband  is  gone  into 
the  country? 

Such  are  my  friend  Honeycomb's  dreams 
of  gallantry.  For  my  own  part,  I  impute 
this  diversity  of  colours  in  the  hoods  to  the 
diversity  of  complexion  in  the  faces  of  my 
pretty  countrywomen.  Ovid,  in  his  Art  of 
Love,  has  given  some  precepts  as  to  this 
particular,  tnough  I  find  they  are  different 
from  those  which  prevail  among  the  mo- 
dems. He  recommends  a  red  striped  silk 
to  the  pale  complexion;  white  to  the  brown, 
and  dark  to  the  fair.  On  the  contrary,  my 
friend  Will,  who  pretends  to  be  a  greater 
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master  in  this  art  ti^an  O^nd,  tells  tte, 
thatthe  palest  features  look  the  most  agree- 
able in  white  sarsenet;  that  a  face  which  is 
overfiodied  appears  to  advantage  in  the 
deepest  scariet;  and  that  the  darkest  com- 
^exion  is  not  a  little  alleviated  by  a  Uack 
nood.  In  short,  he  is  for  lonng  the  colour 
of  the  hct  m  that  of  the  hood,  as  afire 
bums  dimlv,  and  a  candle  goes  hAlf  out,  m 
the  light  ot  the  son.  *  This/ says  he,  *  your 
Ovid  himself  has  hinted,  whm  he  treats 
of  these  matters,  when  he  tdls  ns  that  the 
bhie  water-nymphs  are  dressed  in  sky- 
coloared  garments;  and  that  Aurora,  wno 
alwavs  appears  in  the  light  of  the  rising 
Sim,  IS  robed  in  saffron.' 

Whether  these  his  observations  are  justly 
grounded  I  cannot  tell;  but  I  have  often 
known  him,  as  we  have  stood  together  be- 
hind the  ladies,  praise  or  dispraise  the  com- 
plexion of  a  face  which  he  never  saw,  from 
observing  the  colour  of  her  hood,  and  [he] 
has  been  very  seldom  out  in  these  his 
guesses. 

As  I  have  nothing  more  at  heart  than  the 
honour  and  improvement  of  the  fair  sex,  I 
cannot  conclude  this  paper  without  an  ex- 
hortation to  the  British  ladies,  that  they 
would  excel  the  women  of  all  other  nations 
as  much  in  virtue  and  good  sense,  as  they 
do  in  beautv:  which  they  may  certainly  do, 
if  they  will  be  as  industrious  to  cultivate 
their  minds,  as  they  are  to  adorn  their 
bodies.  In  the  mean  while  I  shall  recom- 
mend to  their  most  seriou^  consideration 
the  saying  oi  an  old  Greek  poet: 

Tvvmt*t  Mr/toe  •  r^ or«(,  j^v  Xf  vrm. 
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Id  TWO  eat,  qaod  ego  mihi  onto  palmariiioi, 
Me  reperine,  qaomodo  adowtoentaliM 
Meretricun  ingMiU  et  norea  povit  mmo&n : 
BUttira  ut  cum  eofaorit,  penetoo  oderit 

7Vr.  JC«».  Act  V.  Be.  4. 

Thif  I  eoiiceiv«  to  be  nj  mafter-pieoe,  that  I  hvn 
diacovered  bow  unexperienced  youtn  may  detect  the 
artiflcea  of  bad  women,  and  by  knowinf  them  eariy, 
dateat  thaai  for  cror. 

No  vice  or  wickedness  which  people  fall 
into  from  indulgence  to  deares  which  are 
natural  to  all^^oueht  to  place  them  below 
the  compassion  of  the  virtuous  part  of  the 
world;  which  indeed  often  makes  me  a 
little  apt  to  suspect  the  sincerity  of  their 
virtue,  who  are  too  warmly  provoked  at 
other  people's  personal  sins.  The  unlawful 
commerce  of  the  sexes  is  of  all  others  the 
hardest  to  avoid;  and  yet  there  is  no  one 
which  vou  shall  hear  the  rigider  part  of 
womanxind  speak  of  with  so  little  mercy. 
It  is  very  certain  that  a  modest  woman  can- 
not abhor  the  breach  of  chastity  too  much; 
^     but  pray  let  her  hate  it  for  herself,  and 
'  ^  onlv  pity  it  in  others.    Will  Honeycomb 
•  calls  these  over-offended  ladies,  the  out- 
'  ;  raeeously  virtuous. 

1  do  not  design  to  fall  upon  f^lures  in 
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general,  wkh  rektioo  to  ^e|^  of  chastity, 
but  at  present  aoly  enter  upon  that  luge 
field,  aind  bedn  with  the  connderation  of 
poor  and  public  whores.  The  other  even- 
mg,  passmg  along  near  Covent-garden,  I 
was  jogged  on  the  elbow  as  I  turned  into 
the  inazza,  on  the.right  hand  coming  out 
of  James-street,  bv  a  slim  young  giil  of 
about  seventeen,  who  with  a  pert  air  asked 
me  if  I  was  for  a  pint  of  wme.  I  do  not 
know  but  I  should  nave  indulged  my  ca- 
rioai^  in  having  some  chat  with  her,  bift 
that  I  am  informed  the  man  of  the  Bumper 
knows  me;  and  it  would  have  madea  stoiy 
for  him  not  verv  agreeable  to  some  part  or 
my  writings,  though  I  have  in  others  ao 
frequently  said,  that  I  am  wholly  uncoB- 
cemed  in  any  scene  I  am  in  butmerdy  us 
a^>ectator.  This  impediment  being  in  my 
way,  we  stood  under  one  of  the  arches  by 
twilL^t;  and  there  I  could  observe  as  ex- 
act features  as  I  had  ever  seen,  the  most 
agreeable  shape,  the  finest  neck  and  bosom; 
in  a  word,  the  whole  person  of  a  woman, 
exquisitely  beautifiiL  She  affected  to  al- 
lure me  ¥rith  a  forced  wantonness  in  her 
look  and  ur;  but  I  saw  it  checked  with 
hunger  and  cold;  her  eyes  were  wan  and 
eager,  her  dress  thin  and  tawdry,  her  mien 
genteel  and  childish.  This  strange  figure 
gave  me  much  anguish  of  heart,  and  to 
avoid  being  seen  with  her,  I  went  away, 
but  could  not  forbear  giving  her  a  crown. 
The  poor  thing  sighed,  courtesied,  and 
with  a  blessing  expressed  with  the  ut- 
most vehemence,  turned  from  me.  Tlua 
creature  b  what  thev  call  'newly  come 
upon  the  town,'  but  who  foiling,  I  suppose, 
into  cruel  hands,  was  left  in  the  first  month 
from  her  dishonour,  and  exposed  to  pass! 
through  the  hands  and  <$Bcipline  of  one  of  / 
those  nass  of  hell  whom  we  call  bawds^ ' 
But  lest  I  should  grow  too  suddenly  grave 
on  thb  subject,  and  be  myself  outragmsly 
good.  I  shall  turn  to  a  scene  in  one  of  Flet- 
chers i^ys,  where  thischaracter  is  drawn, 
and  the  economy  of  whoredom  most  ad-  ^ 
mirably  described.  The  passage  I  would  |\  \  c 
pcnnt  to  is  in  the  third  scene  of  the  second  11  * 
act  ofthe  Humorous  Lieutenant  Leucippe,  \\ 
who  is  agent  for  the  king's  lust,  and  bawda 
at  the  same  time  for  the  whole  court,  is 
very  pleasantly  introduced,  readine  her 
minutes  as  a  person  oi  business,  with  two 
maids,  her  under  secretaries,  taking  in- 
structions at  a  table  before  her.  Her  wo- 
men, both  those  under  her  present  tutelage^ 
and  those  which  she  is  laying  wait  for,  are 
alphabetically  set  down  m  her  book;  and 
as  she  is  lookmg  over  the  letter  C  in  a  mut- 
tering voice,  as  if  between  soliloquy  and 
speaking  out,  she  says, 

Her  maidenhMd  will  yield  me ;  let  me  aea  now ; 
She  ia  not  fUteen  tbey  any ;  fbr  bar  ooa^ilfezloM— 
Cloe«  Cloe,  Cloe.  bere  I  bave  ber, 
Cloe,  tbe  daufbter  of  a  country  gentleman ; 
Her  afe  upon  fifteen.   Now  ber  complexion,— 
A  lovelT  brown ;  bere  'tie ;  eyea  black  and  roUinf, 
Tbe  body  neatly  built ;  abe  itrikea  a  lute  well, 
Stnga  moat  enudnf ly.  Tbeae  belpa  cunaider'd, 
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mr  BMLlddnhet^  #Al  anieiiiit  to  wam  ikrae  iRiBdrad, 
Or  thTM  hnadrid  and  flfty  wwajt,  'twill  bear  i;t  iMai* 

•omeJy. 
A^  (^therl  poor*;  some  little  fbare  dedtcted, 
T^  buy  bim  a  Uuatiiig  nag.  . 

These  creatares  are  \Ger3r  wdl  kisbmcted 
inthe  cktmrnstancei  and  maimers  of  all  wh<^ 
ure  any  way  rdated  to  t^e  &ir  one  whom 
they  have  a  deagn  upon.  As  Cloe  is  to  be 
parchased  with  350  crowns,  and  the  father 
taken  off  with  a  pad;  the  merchant's  wife 
next  to  her,  who  i^xninds  in  plenty,  is  not 
to  have  downright  mohey,  but  the  merce^ 
nary  part  of  her  mind  is  engage  with  a 
present  of  plate,  and  a  little  amoition.  ^he 
»  made  to  understand  that  it  iaa  man  of 
€|uality  who  dies  for  her:  Theexammaticn 
of  a  yoan^  giri  for  business,  and  the  crying 
down  her  yalne  for  being  a  slight  thmg, 
together  with  every  other  chcamstaAce 
in  the  scene,  are  inimitably  excellent,  and 
have  ^e  true  spirit  of  comedy;  though  it 
were  to  be  wished  the  author  had  added 
a  circumstance  which  should  make  Leu^ 
dppe's  baseness  more  odions. 

It  must  not  be  thought  a  digression  from 
fny  intended  speculation,  to  talk  of  bawds 
ill  a  discourse  upon  wenches;  for  a  woman 
of  the  town  is  not  thoroughly  and  properly 
such  without  having  gone  through  the  edu- 
eadon  of  one  of  these  houses.  But  the 
compassionate  case  of  very  many  is,  that 
they  are  taken  into  such  hands  wi&out  any 
the  least  suspidon,  previous  temptation, 
or  admonition  to  what  place  they  are  going. 
The  last  week  I  went  to  an^  inn  in  the  city 
to  enquire  for  some  provisions  which  were 
sent  by  a  waggon  out  of  the  country;  and  as 
I  waited  in  one  cf  the  boxes  till  the  cham- 
berlain had  looked  over  his  parcels,  I  heard 
all  iAd  and  «  young  iFoice  repeating  the 
qiuestions  and  responses  of  the  church* 
catechism.  I  thov^t  it  no  breach  of  good- 
manners  to  peep  at  a  crevice,  and>look  in 
at  people  so  well  employed;  but  who  should 
I  see  uiere  but  the  most  artful  procuress  in 
town,  examining  a  most  beautiful  country^ 
girl,  who  had  come  up  m  the  same  waggon 
with  my  things,  whether  she  was  weU  edu- 
cated, could  forbear  playing  the  Wanton 
with  servants  ^nd  ^e  fellows,  of  which 
this  town,  says  she,  is  too  fulL  At  the  same 
time,  •  whether  she  knew  enou^  ci  breed- 
ing, as  that  if  a  'squire  or  a  gentleman,  or 
one  that  was  her  betters,  shdald  ^ve  her  a 
civil  salute,  She  should  courtesy  and  be 
humble  nevertheless. '  Her  innocent  *  for- 
sooths,  yeses,  and't  jplease  yon's,  and  she 
would  do  her  endeavour,'  moved  the  good 
old  lady  to  take  her  out  of  the  hands  of  a 
country  bumpkin,  her  brother,  and  hire 
her  for  her  own  maid.  I  staid  till  I  saw 
them  all  march  out  to  take  a  coach;  the  bro- 
ker loaded  with  a  great  cheese,  he  prevail- 
ed upon  her  to  take  for  her  civilities  to  his 
sister.  This  poor  creature's  fate  is  not  far 
oft"  that  of  hCT's  whom  I  spoke  ci  above; 
3nd  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  but  after  she  has 
been  long  eno«igh  a  pr^  to  lust,  she  will 
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be  delivered  over  to  femine.  The  irotueai 
cooimendation  of  the  industry  and  charity 
of  these  antiquated  ladies,  these  director* 
of  sin«  after  they  can  no  longer  commit  it, 
makes  up  the  beauty  of  the  Inimitable  de-^ 
dication  to  the  Plain^Dealer,  and  is  a  tiEias<' 
ter-piece  of  raillery  on  this  vice.  But  to 
understand  all  the  puriieus  of  this  game 
the  better,  and  to  illustrate  this  subject  in 
future  discourses,  I  must  venture  myselL 
with  my  friend  Will,  into  the  haunts  ot 
beauty  and  gallantry;  from  pampered  vice 
in  Uie  habitations  of  the  wealthy,  to  dis- 
tressed indigent  wickedness  expelled  -the 
haxbpurs  of  the  brothcL'^         ^     T. 


No.  26r.]    Saturday^  January  5,  ini<'12. 

Oedite  Romaat  acriptoraa,  cedita  Graii. 

PrtperL  Et.  34.  lib.  t.05t 
Give  place,  ye  Roman,  and  ye  Gredan  wHa^ 

There  is  nothing  in  nature  so  irksome 
as  general  discourses,  especially  when  they 
turn  chiefly  uptm  words.  For  this  reason 
I  shall  waive  the  discussion  of  that  pmnt 
which  was  started  some  years  since,  whe^ 
ther  Milton's  Paradise  Lost  may  be  called 
an  heroic  poem?  Those  who  will  not  pve 
it  that  tkle,  may  call  it  (if  they  please]^  a 
divine  poem.  It  will  be  suflicient  to  its 
perfection,  if  it  has  in  it  all  the  l^auties 
of  the  highest  kind  of  ix>etry;  and  as  for 
those  who  allege  it  is  not  an  hercnc  poem, 
they  advance  no  more  to  the  diminution  ol 
it,  than  if  they  should  say  Adam  is  not 
.£neas;  nor  Eve  Helen. 

I  shall  therefore  examine  it  by  the  rules 
of  epic  poetiT,  and  see  whether  it  falls 
short  of  tne  Ihad  or  .£neidf  in  the  beauties 
which  are  essential  to  that  kind  of  writinj^* 
The  first  thing  to  be  considered  in  an  epic 
poem,  is  the  fsmle,  which  is  perfect  or  imper- 
fect, according  as  the  action  which  it  relates 
is  more  or  less  so.  This  action  should  have 
three  qualifications^  in  it  First,  it  should 
be  but  one  action.  Secondly,  it  should  be 
an  entire  action;  and.  Thirdly,  it  should 
be  a  great  action^  To  consider  the  action 
of  the  Iliad,  iBne»d>  and  Paradise  Lost,  in 
these  three  several  lights:  Homer,  to  pre- 
serve Uie  unity  of  his  action,  hastens  mto 
the  mi^  of  things,  as  Horace  ha«  observed. 
Had  he  gone  up  toLeda's  egg,  or  begun 
nrach  lajter,  even  at  the  n^pe  of  Helen,  or 
the  investing  of  Troy,  it  is  manifest  that 
the  story  of ,  the  poem  would  have  been  a 
series  of  several  actions.  He  therefore 
opens  his  poem  with  the  discord  of  his 
princes,  and  artfully  interweaves,  in  the 
several  succeeding  parts  of  it,  ait  accouiit 
of  every  thine  material  which  relates  to 
them,  and  had  passed  before  that  fatal  dis- 
sention.  After  the  same  manner  JEatau 
makes  his  first  appearance  in  the  Tyrrhine 
seas,  and  within  sight  of  Italy,  because  the 
action  proposed  to  be  celebrated  was  that 
of  his  settling  himself  m  Latium.  But  be- 
cause it  was  necessary  for  the  reader  to 
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know  what  had  happened  to  him  b  the 
talung  9f  Troy,  and  in  the  preceding  parts 
of  his  voyage,  Virnl  makes  his  hero  relate 
it  br  way  of  ej^sode  in  the  second  and  third 
books  or  the  ^ndd  The  contents  of  both 
which  books  came  before  those  of  the  first 
hock  in  the  thread  of  the  story,  thoosrh  for 
presennne  this  unitjr  of  action  they  follow 
them  in  the  disposition  of  the  poem.  Mil- 
ton, Id  imitation  of  these  two  great  poets, 
opois  his  Paradise  Lost  vt^ith  an  infernal 
council  plotting  the  fall  of  man,  which  is 
the  action  he  proposed  to  celebrate;  and  as 
for  those  great  actions,  which  preceded,  in 
point  of  time,  the  battle  of  the  aneels,  and 
the  creatoi  of  the  world,  (which  would 
have  entirely  destroyed  the  unity  of  the 
principal  action,  had  he  rdated  them  in 
the  same  order  that  they  happened)  he 
cast  them  into  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh 
books,  by  way  of  episode  to  this  noble  poem. 

Aristotle  himseu  allows,  that  Homer  has 
ncfthing  to  boast  of  as  to  the  unity  <^  his 
&ble,  though  at  the  same  time  that  great 
critic  and  philosopher  endeavours  to  pal- 
liate this  imperfection  in  the  Greek  poet, 
by  imputing  it  in  some  measure  to  tlie  very 
nature  of  an  epic  poem.  Some  have  been 
of  c^inion,  that  the  iEneid  also  labours  in 
this  particular,  and  has  episodes  whic^ 
may  be  looked  upon  as  excrescences  rather 
than  as  parts  of  the  action.  On  the  con-, 
trary,  the  poem  whidi  we  have  now  under 
our  consideration,  hath  no  other  episodes 
than  such  as  naturally  arise  from  the  sub- 
ject, and  yet  is  filled  ¥rith  such  a  multi- 
tude of  astonbhing  incidents,  that  it  gives 
us  at  the  same  time  a  pleasure  of  the  ereat- 
est  variety  and  of  the  rreatest  simplicity; 
uniform  in  it9  nature,  though  dtuerff/ied  in 
the  execution, 

I  must  observe  also,  that  at  Vireil,  in  the 
poem  which  was  designed  to  celebrate  the 
oridnal  of  the  Roman  empire,  has  de- 
scitbed  the  birdi  of  its  great  rival,  the  Car- 
thaginian commonwealth;  Milton,  with  the 
like  art,  m  hi^  poem  on  the  fiiH  of  man,  has 
rdated  the  foil  of  those  angels  who  are  his 
professed  enemies.  Besides  the  many  other 
beauties  in  such  an  episode,  its  running 
parallel  with  the  great  action  of  the  poem 
hinders  it  from  breaking  the  unity  so  much 
as  another  episode  would  have  done,  tluit 
had  not  so  great  an  affinity  with  the  prin- 
cipal subje^  In  short,  uiis  is  the  same 
kind  of  beauty  which  the  critics  admire  in 
the  Si>anish  Friar,  or  the  Souble  Discovery, 
where  the  two  difierent  plots  look  Hke 
counter-parts  and  copies  or  one  another. 

The  second  (qualification  required  in  the 
action  <tf  an  epic  poem,  is,  that  it  diouldbe 
an  endre  action.  An  action  is  entire  when 
it  is  complete  in  all  its  parts;  or  as  Aristo- 
tle describes  it,  when  it  consists  of  a  begm- 
nine,  a  middle,  and  an  end.  Nothmg  should 
go  before  it,  be  intermixed  with  i^  or  fol- 
low after  it,  that  is  not  related  to  it  As, 
on  the  contrary,  no  angle  step  should  be 
omitted  in  that  just  and  regular  process 


which  it  must  be  supposed  to  take  firara  its 
original  to  its  oonsumma^on.  Thus  we  see 
the  anger  of  Achilles  in  it9  birth,  its  con- 
tinuance, and  effects;  and  Aieas's  settle* 
ment  in  Italy  carried  on  through  all  the 
opposltians  in  his  way  to  it  both  by  aea  and 
land.  The  action  in  Milton  excels  (I  think) 
both  the  former  in  this  particular;  we  see 
it  contrived  in  hell,  executed  upon  earth, 
and  pumshed  by  heaven.  The  parts  oi  it 
are  wLd  in  Uie  most  distinct  manner,  and 
grow  out  of  oneanother  in  the  most  natural 
method. 

The  third  qualification  of  an  epic  poem 
b  its  greatness.  The  anger  of  Achill^  waa 
of  such  consequence  that  it  embroiled  the 
kings  of  Greece,  destroyed  the  heroes  of 
Troy,  and  engaged  aU  the  gods  in  foctions. 
.Sneas's  settlement  in  Itahr  produced  the 
Caesars,  and  gave  birth  to  the  Roman  em- 
pire. Miltoirs  subject  was  still  greater 
than  either  of  the  former;  it  does  not  de- 
termine the  fote  of  single  persons  or  na- 
tions; but  of  a  whole  species.  The  united 
powers  of  hell  are  joined  together  for  the 
destruction  of  mankind,  wUch  they  effect- 
ed in  part,  and  would  have  completed,  had 
not  Omnipotence  itself  interposed.  The 
principal  actors  are  man  in  Ids  greatest  per- 
fection, and  woman  in  her  hipiest  beauty. 
Their  enemies  are  the  fiillen  angelsr  the 
Messiah  their  frien<L  and  the  Almighty 
their  Protector.  In  short  every  thing  thst 
is  great  in  the  whole  circle  of  being,  whe- 
ther within  the  verge  of  nature,  or  out  of  it, 
has  a  proper  part  assigned  it  in  this  admir- 
able poem. 

In  poetry,  as  in  arohitecture,  not  ooIt 
the  whole,  out  the  principal  members,  and 
every  part  of  them,  should  be  great  I  wilt 
not  presume  to  say,  that  the  book  of  games 
in  the  iEneid,  or  that  in  the  Iliad,  are  not 
of  this  nature;  nor  to  jeprehend  Virgil's 
simile  of  the  top,  and  many  other  of  the 
same  kfaid  in  the  Iliad,  as  liable  to  any  cen- 
sure in  this  particular;  bat  I  think  we  may 
Ay,  without  derogating  from  those  won- 
derful performances,  that  there  is  an  mi* 
questionable  magnificence  in  every  part  of 
Paradise  Lost,  and  indeed  a  much  greater 
than  could  have  been  formed  upon  any  par 
gan  ^stemf 

But  Aristotle,  by  the  greatness  of  the  ac- 
tion, does  not  only  mean  that  it  should  be 
greEVt  in  its  nature,  but  also  in  its  duradoo, 
or  in  other  wends,  that  it  should  have  a  due 
length  in  it,  as  well  as  what  we  properly 
caU  greatness.  The  just  measure  of  this 
khid  of  ma^itude,  he  explains  by  the  fol- 
lowing similitude:  An  animal  no  bigger 
than  a  mite,  cannot  appear  perfect  to  the 
eye,  because  the  sight  takes  it  in  at  once* 
and  has  only  a  confii^  idea  of  the  wholc^ 
and  not  a  distinct  idea  of  all  ito  parts;  if  on 
title  contrary,  you  should  suppose  an  animal 
of  ten  thousand  furlongs  in  length,  the  eye 
would  be  so  filled  with  a  sin^e  part  of  it. 
that  it  could  not  give  the  mind  an  idea  of 
the  whole.    What  these  animals  are  to  the 
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eye,  a  very  iliort  or  a  very  long  action 
woald  be  to  the  memory.  The  first  would 
be,  as  it  were,  lost  and  swallowc^l  tip  by  it, 
and  the  other  diificult  to  be  contdned  hi  it 
Homer  and  Virg;il  have  shown  their  prin- 
cipal art  in  this  particular;  the  action  of  the 
Iliad,  aiid  that  of  the  Aneid,  were  in  them- 
selves exceeding  short,  but  are  so  b<^uti- 
fiilly  extended  and  diversified  by  the  inven- 
tion of  episodes,  and  the  machinery  of  gods, 
with  the  like  poetkal  ornaments,  that  they 
make  up  an  agreeable  story,  sufficient  to 
employ  the  memory  without  overcharging 
it  MiHon's  actoi  is  enriched  with  such  a 
Tariety  of  circumstances,  that  I  have  taken 
as  i^uch  pleasure  in  readuig  the  contents 
of  his  books,  as  in  the  best  invented  story  I 
ever  met  with.  It  is  posnble,  that  the  tra- 
>  ditions,  on  which  the  Iliad  and  the  ^eid 
were  built,  had  more  circumstances  in  them 
than  the  history  of  the  fall  of  man^  as  it  is 
related  in  scripture.  Besides,  it  was  ea^er 
for  Homer  and  Virgil  to  dash  the  truth 
with  fiction,  as  they  were  in  no  danger  of 
oSendii^  the  religioD  ofthdr  country  i>y  it 
But  as  for  Nfilton,  he  had  not  only  a  very 
itw  circumstances  upon  which  to  raise  his 
poem,  but  was  also  obGged  to  proceed  with 
che  greatest  caution  in  every  thing  that  he 
added  out  of  his  own  invention.  And  in- 
deed, notwithstanding  all  the  restnunt  he 
was  under,  he  has  filled  his  story  with  so 
many  surprising  incidents,  which  b^r  so 
close  an  analogy  with  what  is  delivered  in 
holy  writ,  that  it  is  capable  (tf  pleaMne  the 
most  ddkate  reader,  without  giving  offence 
to  the  most  scrupulous. 

The  iModeni  critics  haire  coUected  from 
several  kinU  m  the  Diad  and  ^netd  the 
apaoe  of  time  which  is  taken  up  by  the  ac- 
tioaof  each  of  those  poems;  but  as  a  great 
part  of  Milton's  story  was  translated  in  re- 
nons  that  lie  nut  of  the  reach  of  the  sun  and 
the  sphere  of  day,  it  is  impossible  to  gratify 
the  reader  with  such  a  calculation,  which 
indeed  would  be  more  curious  than  instruc- 
tive; none  of  the  critics,  either  ancient  or 
modem,  having  laid  down  rules  to  circum- 
scribe the  action  of  an  epic  poem  with  any 
determined  number  of  years,  days,  or  hours, 

l*his  pjpce  of  criticism  on  Milton's  Para- 
dise Lost  shall  be  carried  on  m  the  following 
Saturdaysf  papers.  j     §  L, 


Na  268.]    Monday,  January  7, 1711-12. 

■MlttM  Kf^xtB  aeatit 
Nftrikuf  honuB  Insiiram^ 

Ar.8at.iii.Lib.].S8. 
■  onflt 
For  lively  MlUei  of  corporeal  wit.  -0«mA. 

It  is  not  that  I  think  I  have  been  more 
witty  than  I  ought  of  late,  that  at  present  I 
whoilv  forbear  any  attempt  towards  it:  I 
am  of  opinion  that  I  ought  sometimes  to 
lay  before  the  world  the  pldn  letters  of  my 
correspondents  in  the  artless  dress  hi  which 
they  hastily  send  them,  that  the  reader 


mat  see  I  am  not  accuser  tod  jodge  mr- 
salf,  but  that  the  indictment  is  pn^ieny 
and  fairly  laid,  before  I  proceed  ag^st  the 
criminaL 

•Mr.  Spectator, — As  you  are  specta- 
tor-general, 1  a^ly  myself  to  you  m  the 
following  ^Sase,  vix.  I  do  not  wear  a  sword, 
but  I  often  divert  myself  at  the  theatre, 
where  I  frequentiy  see  a  set  of  fellows  puU 

Slain  people,  by  way  of  humour  and  frolic, 
y  the  nose,  upon  frivolous  or  no  occasions. 
A  friend  of  mme  the  other  night  applaud- 
ing what  a  graceful  exit  Mr.  Wilks  made, 
one  of  those  nose-wringers  overhearing 
him,  pinched  him  bv  the  nose.  I  was  in 
the  pit  the  other  night,  (when  it  was  very 
much  crowded,}  a  gentleman  leaning  upon 
me,  and  very  heavily,  I  very  civUly  re- 
quested him  to  remove  his  hand;  for  which 
he  pulled  me  by  the  nose.  I  wcidd  not  re- 
sent it  in  so  public  a  place,  because  I  was 
unwilling  to  create  a  disturbance;  but  have 
since  reflected  upon  it  as  a  thing  that  is  un- 
manly and  disingenuous,  renders  the  nose- 
puller  odious,  and  makes  the  person  pulled 
by  the  nose  look  littie  and  contemptible. 
This  grievance  I  humbly  request  you  will 
endeavour  to  redress,  I  am  vour  admirer, 
&c  JAMES  EASY.* 

«Mr.  Spectator,— Your  discourse  of 
the  29th  of  December,*  on  love  and  mar- 
riage, is  of  so  useful  a  kind  that  I  cannot 
forbear  adding  my  thoughts  to  yours  on 
that  siri>ject  Methinks  it  is  a  misfortune, 
that  the  marriage  state,  which  in  its  own 
nhture  is  adapted  to  give  us  the  completest 
happiness  this  life  is  capable  of,  shxmld  be 
so  uncomfortable  a  one  to  so  many  as  it 
daily  proves.  But  the  mischief  generally 
proceeds  from  the  unwise  choice  people 
make  for  themselves,  and  an  expectation 
of  happiness  from  things  not  capable  of 
giving  it  Nothing  but  the  good  qualities 
Sf  the  person  beloved  can  be  a  foundation 
for  a  love  of  judgment  and  discretion;  and 
whoever  expects  happiness  from  any  thing 
but  virtue,  wisdom,  good  humour,  and  a 
similitude  of  manners,  will  find  themselves 
widely  mistaken.  But  how  few  are  Uiere 
who  seek  after  these  thing^  and  do  not 
rather  make  riches  their  chief,  if  not  their 
only  ^m?  How  rare  is  it  for  a  man,  when 
he  engages  himself  in  the  thoughts  of  mar- 
riage, to  place  his  hopes  of  having  in  such 
a  woman  a  constant  agreeable  Gompanion? 
One  who  will  divide  ms  cares,  and  double 
his  joys?  Who  ^Ul  manage  that  share  of  his 
estate  he  intrusts  to  her  conduct  with  pru- 
dence and  frugality,  §ovem  hisliouse  with 
economy  and  discretion,  and  be  an  orna- 
ment to  himself  and  family?  Where  shall 
we  find  the  man  who  looks  out  for  one  who 
places  her  chief  happiness  in  the  practice  of 
virtue,  and  makes  her  duty  her  continual 
pleasure?  No:  men  rather  seek  for  money 
as  the  complement  of  all  their  desires;  and 
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regu-dMB  of  wbat  kind  of  wives  tkey  take, 
thqr  think  riches  wUl  be  a  minister  to  ^ 
kind  of  pleiifiiires,  and  enable  them  to  keep 
mistresses,  horses,  hounds;  to  drink,  feast, 
and  game  with  their  companions,  pay  their 
debts  contracted  by  former  extravagances, 
or  some  such  vile  and  unworthy,  end;  and 
indulge  themselves  in  pleasures  which  are 
a  shame  and  scandal  to  human  nature. 
Now  as  for  women,  how  few  of  them  are 
there  who  place  the  happiness  of  their 
marriage  in  the  having  a  wise  and  virtuous 
friend?  One  who  will  be  faithful  and  just 
to  all,  and  constant  and  loving  to  them? 
Who  with  care  and  diligence  wm  look  after 
a^  improve  the  estate,  and  without  judg- 
ing allow  whatever  is  prudent  and  con- 
Tenient?  Rather,  how  few  are  there  who 
do  not  place  their  happhiess  in  outshining 
ethers  m  Ppmp  and  show?  and  that  do  not 
tlunk  within  themselves  when  they  have 
marriad  such  a  rich  person,  that  none  of 
their  acquaintance  shall  appear  so  fine  in 
their  eqmpage,  90  adorned  in  their  persons, 
or  so  magnificent  in  their  furniture  as  them- 
selves? Thus  their  heads  are  filled  with 
vain  ideas;  and  I  heartily  wish  I  could  say 
that  eqmpage  and  ^ow  were  not  the  chief 
good  of  so  many  women  as  I  fear  it  is. 

'  After  this  manner  do  both  sexes  deceive 
themsdves,  and  bring  reflections  ^od  dis- 
grace upon  the  most  happy  and  most  ho- 
nourable state  of  life;  whereas,  if  they  would 
b«t  correct  their  depraved  taste,  moderate 
their  ambition,  and  place  their  happiness 
upon  proper  objects,  we  should  not  find 
ftlMAty  in  the  marriage  state  such  a  wonder 
in  the  world  as  it  now  is. 

'Sir,  if  you  think  these  thoughts  worth 
inserUng  among  your  own,  be  pleased  to 
9ve  them  a  better  dress;  and  let  them  pass 
Aroad,  and  you  will  oblige  your  admirer, 

*Ma.  Spectator, — ^As  I  was  this  day 
walking  in  the  street,  there  happened  to 
pass  by  on  the  other  ^de  of  nie  way  a 
beauty,  whose  charms  were  so  attracting/ 
that  It  drew  my  eyes  wholly  on  that  side, 
insomuch,  that  I  neglected  my  own  way, 
and  chanced  to  run  my  nose  directly  against 
a  post;  which  the  lady  no  sooner  perceived, 
but  she  fell  into  a  fit  of  laughter,  though  at 
the  same  time  she  was  sensible  that  she 
herself  was  the  cause  of  my  misfortune, 
which  in  myqnnion  was  the  greater  ag- 
{;ravation  oTher  crime.  I  being  busy  wip- 
mg  off  the  blood  which  trickled  down  my 
face,  had  not  time  to  acqu^nt  her  with  her 
bariiarity,  as  also  with  my  resolution,  viz. 
never  to  look  out  of  my  way  for  one  rf  her 
sex  more:  therefore,  that  your  humble  ser- 
vant may  be  revenged,  he  desires  you  to 
insert  this  in  one  of  your  next  papers^  which 
be  hopes  will  be  a  warning  to  all  the  rest 
of  the  women-gazers,  as  well  as  to  poor 
'AKTHONY  GiffE.' 

*  Mr*  Spectator,— I  de^re  to  know  in 
your  next,  if  the  meiry  game  of  <<The 


parson  has  lostlusdoak^^isnot  mudxtiHy 
m  vogue  aroonest  the  fine  ladies  this  Christ- 
mas, oecause.  I. see  they  wear  hoods  ci  all 
colours,  which  I  suppcrae  is  for  that  pur- 
pose. If  it  is,  and  vou  think  it  proper,  I 
will  carry  some  of  tnose  hoods  with  me  to 
our;  ladies  in  Yorkshire:  because  they  eo- 
joined  me  to  bring  them  something  £rom 
London  that  was  veiy  new.  K  you  can  tell 
any  thing  in  which  t  can  obev  their  com- 
mands more  agreeably,  be  pleased  to  in- 
form me,  and  you  will  extremely  oblige 
your  humble  servant* 

•Oxford,  Dec  29. 
*Mr.  Spectator,— ^ce  'you  appear 
inclined  to  be  a  friend  to  the  distressed,  I 
beg  you  would  assist  me  in  an  affair  under 
which  I  have  suffered  veiy  much.  The 
reignbig  toast  of  this  place  is  Patetia;  1 
have  pursued  her  with  the  utmost  difigence 
this  twelvemonth,  and  find  nothing  stands 
in  my  way  but  one  who  flatters  her  more 
than  I  can.  Pride  is  her  favourite  passon; 
therefore  if  you  would  be  so  far  my  fHend 
as  to  make  a  favourable  mention  (tt  me  in 
one  of  your  papers,  I  believe  I  should  not 
fsdl  in  my  addresses.  The  scholars  stand 
in  rows,  as  they  did  to  be  sure  in  your 
time,  at  her  pew  door;  and  she  has  all  the 
devotion  paid  to  her  by  a  crowd  of  youths 
Vho  are  unacquainted  with  the  sex,  and 
have  inexperience  added  to  theit*  passion. 
However,  If'  it  succeeds  according;  to  my 
vows,  you  will  make  me  the  happiest  man 
in  the  world,  and  the  most  obliged  amongst 
all  your  humble  servants.' 

*  Mr.  Spectator,— I  came  to  niy  mis- 
tress's tdlet  this  morrang,  for  I  am  admittMl 
when  her  face  is  stark  naked :  ilie  ftowncA 
and  cried  pish,  when  I  said  a  thing  that 
I  stole;  and  I  w^  be  judged  by  you  whether 
it  was  not  very  pretty.  **  Madam,"  said  I, 
'<  you  shall  fori>ear  that  part  of  yoar  dress; 
it  may  be  well  in  others,  but  yen  cannot 
place  a  patch  where  it  does  not  hide  a 
beauty."'^  T. 
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'    •  iEvo  rariMfna  Roitro 

Simplicitag Ovid,  Jtn  Jiwt.  Uh.  L  9U. 

Moat  rare  ii  now  our  oM  timplieity.— DnMbi. 

I  WAS  this  morning  surprised  with  a  great 
knocking  at  the  door,  when  my  landlady's 
daughter  came  up  to  me  and  told  mc  that 
there  was  a  man  below  desired  to  speak 
with  me.  Upon  my  asking  her  who  it  was^ 
she  told  me  it  was  a  very  grave  clderiy 
person,  but  that  she  did  not  know  his  name. 
I  immediately  went  down  to  him,  and  found 
him  to  be  the  coachman  of  my  worthy  friend 
Sir  Roger  de  Coveriey.  He  told  me  that 
his  master  came  to  town  last  nieht,  and 
would  be  glad  to  take  a  turn  with  me  In 
Gray's  Inn  walks.  As  I  was  wondemg 
with  myself  what  had  brought  Sir  Roger 

\ 
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to  tofwn,  not  hKnog  iMbiljr  recclrad  .Wf 
letter  froin4hiiB»  he  tdd  me.  that  his  master 
was  come  np  to  get  a  sight  of  'Priam  E)^ 

le,  and  that  he  desired  I  would  imme- 

itdy  meet  him. 

I  was  not  a  Iktie  pleased  with  the  coriosily 
of  the  oid  kmght,  lhGiig;h  I  did  not  mucQ 


wonder  at  it,  haringheard  him  say  more 
tlian  once  in  private  discourse*  that  he 
lodged  upon  Prince  Eueenio  (for  so  the 
ioiig^t  always  caUs  him, )  to  he  a  greater 
man  than  Scandei^.* 

I  was  no  socmer  come  into  Gray's  Inn 
walks,  hut  I  heard  my  friend  upon  the  ter- 
race hemming  twice  or  thrice  to  himself 
with  great  vigour,  fof  he  loves  to  cletu:  his 
pipes  in  good  air,  (to  make  use  of  his  own 
phrase,)  and  is  not  a  httle  pleased  with  any 
OKH^  who  tekes  notice  of  the  strength  whica . 
be  still  j^certs  in  his  morning  hems. 

I  was  toQched  with  a  secret  joy  at  the 
Qg^t  of  the  good  old  man,  who  before  he 
saw  me  was  engaged  m  conversation  wiUi 
a  b^sgar-man  that  had  asked  alms  of  him* 
I  coud  hear  my  friend  chide  him  fpr  not 
finding  out  some  work;  but  at  the  same 
timeaaw  him  put  his  hand  in  his  pookejt 
and  gi^^  him  sixpence. 

Our  salutations  were  very  hearty  on  both 
9to,  consisting  of  many  kmd  shakes  of  the 
hand,  and  sercsal'  affectionate  looks  which 
we  cast  upon  one  another.  After  which  the 
knight  told  me  my  good  friend  his  chaplain 
was  very  well,,  and  much  at  my  service, 
and  that  the  Sunday  before  he  had  made  a. 
moat  incomparable  sermon  out  of  Dr.  Bar- 
row. *  I  have  left,' says  he, '  aU  my  afflEiira 
in  his  hands,  and  being  willing  to  lay  an 
obligation  mpon  him,  have  deposited  with 
him  thirty  marks,  to  be  distributed  amcmg 
Ida  poor  parishioners.* 

He  then  proceeded  to  acquaint  me  with 
the  welfare  of  WiU  Wimble.  Uponwhidi 
he  put  his  hand  into  his  fob  and  presented 
me  in  hiB  name  with  a  tobacco-stopper, 
telHng  me  that  Will  had  been  busy  all  the 
beginnmg  of  the  winter  in  turning  great 
quantities  of  them;  and  that  he  made  a  pre- 
sent of  one  to  every  gentleman  in  the  coun- 
toy  who  has  good  principles,  and  smokes. 
He  added,>tiiat  poor  Will  was  at  present  un- 
der great  tribu&tion,  for  that  Tom  Touchy 
had  taken  the  law  of  him  for  cutting  some 
basd  sticks  out  of  one  of  his  hedges. 

Among  other  pieces  of  news  which  the 
knt|^  brought  from  his  country-seat,  he 
informed  me  that  Moll  White  was  dead, 
and  that  about  a  monih  after  her  death  the 
wind  was  so  very  high,  that  it  blew  down 
th^  &id  of  one  ot  his  bams.  '  But  for  my 
own  Dart,'  says  Sir  Rcger,  «I  do  not  think 
th^  the  old  womaii  had  any  hand  in  it ' 

He  afterwards  fell  into  an  account  of  the 
dirersicQs  which  had  passed  in  his  house 
dnring  the  holidays;  for  Sir  Roger,  after  the 


»0«>ff  Outriot,  a  e^bnted  AlbMimi  MBfin  tba, 
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lavdaUc  cuHon  d  his  ^am^stonu  ^wajA 
keeps  open  house  at  Christmas.  I  learned 
from  him  that  he  had  killed  eight  fat  hogs 
for  this  season,  that  he  had  decdt  about  hia 
chines  very  Uberally  amongst  his  neigh-, 
hours,  and  that  in  particular  he  had  sent  a 
string  of  hog's  puddings  with  a  pad^  of 
x;ards  to  every  poor  family^  in  the  parish. 
'  I  have  often  thought,'  savs  Sir  Roger,  •  it 
happens  very  well  that  Christmas  should 
fall  out  in  the  middle  of  winter.  It  is  the 
most  dead  uncomfortable  time  pf  the  year» 
when  the  poor  people  would  suffer  very 
much  from  thdr  poverty  and  cold,  if  they 
had  not  good  cheer,  warm  fires,  anq  Christ- 
mas gambcdk  to  support  them.  I  love  to 
rejoice  their  poor  hearts  at  this  season,  and 
to  see  the  whole  village  merry  in  my  great 
halL  I  allow  a  doiible  quantity  of  malt  to, 
my  small-beer,  and  set  it  a  running  for 
twelve  days  to  every  one  Uiat  calls  for  it  I 
liave  always  a  -piece  of  cold  beef  and  a 
mince-pie  gpon  the  table,  and  am  wonder- 
fully pleased  to  see  my  tenants  pass  away 
a  whole  evening  in  playing  thdr  innocent 
tricks,  and-smutdng  one  another.  Ourfricaid 
Will  Wimble  is  as  merry  as  any  of  them, 
and  shows  a  thousand  roguish  trid^s  upon 
these  occasions. 

I  was  very  much  delighted  with  the  re- 
flection of  my  old  friend,  which  carried  so 
much  goodness  in  it  He  then  launohed  out 
into  the  praise  of  the  late  act  of  parliament 
for  securing  the  church  of  England,!  and 
told  me  with  great  satisfaction,  that  he  be- 
lieved it  already  began  to  take  effect,  for 
that  a  ligid  dissenter  who  chdnced  to  dine 
at  his  house  on  Christmas-day,  had  been 
observed  to  eat  very  plentifully  of  his  phun- 
porridge,. 

After  having  despc^hed  all  our  country 
matters.  Sir  Roger  made  fceveral  biquiriea 
concerning  the  club,  and  pardculariy  of  hia 
old  antag^ist  Sir  Andrew  Freeport  He 
asked  me  with  a  kind  smile,  whether  Sir 
Andrew  had  not  taken  the  advantage  of  his 
Essence,  to  vent  among  them  some  of  his 
republican  doctrines;  but  soon  after,  gather- 
ing up  his  countenance  into  a  more  than 
orainary  seriousness,  *Tell  me  truly,  "^  says 
he,  'do  you  not  think  Sir  Andrew  had  a 
hand  in  the  Pope's  proce8sion?*^But  with- 
out giving  me  time  to  answer  him,  'Well, 
wcdl,'  says  he,  *I  know  you  are  a  wary 
man,  ana  do  not  care  to  talk  of  public' 
matters.'    . 

The  knight  then  asked  me,  if  I  had  seen 
Prince  Eugemo,  and  made  me  promise  to 
^i  him  a  stand  in  some  convenient  place 
wher^  he  might  have  a  full  view  or  that 
extraordinary  man,  whose  presence  did  so 
much  honour  to  the  British  nation.  He 
dwelt  very  long  on  the  praises  of  this  great 
general,  and  I  round  that  ance  I  was  with 
him  in  the  country,  he  had  drawn  many 
observations  tocher,  out  of  his  reading  in 
Baker's  Chromcle,  and  other  authors,  who 
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•hnnfi  Ik  in  hit  Hall  wliidoir,  vrfMk  Teiy 
ttmcb  redoimd  to  the  honanr  <x  this  prince. 
Hayin]|[  passed  away  the  matett  part  of 
the  morning  in  iiearinir  die  kniglit's  refleo 
tiOM,  whicn  were  paru3r  private  and  partly 
political,  he  askea  me  if  I  would  smoke  a 
Pipe  with  him  over  a  dbh  of  coffee  at 
aquires'g?  As  I  love  the  old  man,  I  take 
delight  in  complying  with  evenr  thing  that 
it  a(|[reeable  to  mm,  and  accordmelv  waited 
on  him  to  the  orffee-house,  where  ms  venei^ 
able  figure  drew  upon  us  the  eyes  of  the 
whole  room.  He  had  no  sooner  seated  him- 
self at  the  upper  end  of  the  high  table,  but 
he  called  m  a  dean  pipe,  a  paper  of  to- 
bacco, a  dish  of  coffee,  a  wax-candle,  and 
the  Sopplement,*  with  such  an  air  of  cheer- 
fulness and  good*humour,  that  all  the  boys 
in  the  coffee-room  (who  seemed  to  take 
pleasure  hi  servmg  mm)  were  at  once  em- 
ployed on  his  several  errands,  insomuch 
that  ^bodv  else  could  come  at  a  dish  oi 
tea,  until  the  kni^t  had  got  all  his  con- 
veniences about  him.  li. 
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On  oaglo*!  wiafi  laridioat  waadalt  fljr. 
WUIt  WrUMNW  acUtea  are  but  koca,  aad  die. 
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I  ieidoBter  flMfeC, 
haa  what  thej  " ' 

I  DO  not  know  that  I  have  been  m  greater 
deticht  for  these  many  years,  than  m  be- 
holcung  the  boxes  at  the  pUy  the  last  time 
the  Scornful  Lady  t  was  acted.  So  great  an 
assembly  of  ladies  placed  in  jgradnal  rows 
in  all  the  ornaments  of  jewels,  silks,  and 
colours,  gave  so  lively  and  gay  an  impres- 
sion to  the  heart»  that  methought  the  sea- 
son of  the  jrear  was  vanished,  and  I  did  not 
thmk  it  an  ill  expression  of  a  young  fellow 
who  stood  near  me,  that  called  the  boxes 
those  *beds  of  tulips.'  It  was  a  pretty 
variation  of  the  prospect,  when  any  wie  of 
those  fine  ladies  rose  up  and  did  honour  to 
herself  and  friend  at  a  distance,  by  courtesy-i 
io&  and  gave  q>portunity  to  that  friend  to^ 
show  her  charms  to  the  same  advantage  in 
returning  the  salutation.  Here  that  action 
is  as  jrroper  and  gracefiil  as  it  is  at  church 
unbecommg  and  impeitinent  By  the  way 
I  must  take  the  liberty  to  observe,  that  I 
did  not  see  any  one  who  is  usually  so  fiill  of 
civilities  at  church,  offer  toy  such  inde- 
corum during  any  part  of  the  action  of  the 
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play.  Such  beanllAd  prospects  ^adden  our 
mhids^  and  when  considimd  m  seneiid» 

Sire  innocent  and  pleasing  ideas.  ^  fie  that 
wells  upon  anv  one  object  of  beauty  may 
fix  his  imagination  to  his  disquiet;  but  the 
contemplation  of  a  wholf  assembly  togetiier 
is  a  dmnce  against  the  incroaounent  of , 
desire.  At  least  to  me,  who  have  taken 
pains  to  look  at  beanty  abstracted  from  the 
connderation  of  its  being  the  object  of  de- 
sire; at  power,  only  as  it  nts  upon  am^er* 
without  any  hopea  of  partakmg  any  Abtc 
of  it;  at  wisdom  and  capacity,  without  any 
pretensioRS  to  rival  or  envy  its  acquisitiona. 
I  say  to  me,  who  am  really  frtt  from  fimn- 
ing  any  hqies  by  beholding  the  persons  of 
lK»ntitill  women,  or  warmmg  rovsdf  ints 
ambition  from  the  successes  of  other  men, 
this  world  is  not  onlv  a  mere  scen^  but(pt 
very  pleasant  one.  Did  mankind  but  know 
the  freedom  which  there  is  in  keeping  thus 
aloof  from  the  world,  I  should  have  more 
imitators,  than  the  powerfiiUest  man  in  die 
nation  has  followers.  To  be  no  man's  rival 
in  love,  or  competitor  in  business,  is  a  cha- 
racter which,  if  it  does  not  recommend  yo« 
as  it  ought  to  benevolence  among  tboae 
whom  you  live  with,  yet  has  it  certainhr 
this  effect,  that  you  do  not  stand  so  dnkIi 
hi  need  of  their  approbation,  as  you  wonld 
if  you  aimed  at  it  more,  in  setting  your  heart 
on  the  same  things  which  the  generaMty 
doaton.  By  this  means,  and  with  this  ea^ 
philosophy,  I  am  never  less  at  a  pbv  than 
when  I  am  at  the  theatre;  but  indeea  I  md 
seldom  so  well  pleased  with  action  «s  in 
that  place;  fSor  most  men  follow  natnre  no 
longer  than  while  they  are  in  their  nigbt- 
gowns,  and  all  the  busv  part  of  the  day  are 
m  characters  which  they  neither  bedone* 
nor  act  in  with  pleasure  to  themselves  or 
their  beholders.  But  to  return  to  my  ladiea: 
I  was  verv  well  pleased  to  see  so  great  a 
crowd  of  ttiem  assembled  at  a  play,  wberem 
the  heroine,  as  the  phrase  is,  is  so  just  a 
lecture  of  the  vanity  of  the  sex  in  torment- 
mg  their  admirers.  The  lady  who  pfaies  lop 
the  man  whom  she  treats  wiui  so  much  im* 
pertinence  and  inconstancy,  is  drawn  with 
much  art  md  humour.  Her  resolutions  to 
be  ex6«mely  civil,  but  her  vanity  aristn^ 
just  at  the  instant  she  resolved  to  express 
herself  kbidly,  are  described  as  by  one  who 
had  studied  the  sex.  But  when  my  admim^ 
tion  is  fixed  upon  this  excellent  character, 
and  two  or  three  others  in  the  play,  I  mnat 
confess  I  was  moved,  with  the  utmoat  ki- 
dignation,  at  the  trivial,  senseless,  and  un- 
natural representation  of  the  chaplain.  It 
is  possible  there  may  be  a  pedant  m  holy 
orders,  and  we  have  seen  one  or  two  cf 
them  in  the  world:  but  such  a  driveller  as 
Sir  Roger,  t  so  bereft  of  all  manner  of  pride, 
which  is  Uie  characteristic  of  a  pedant,  ia 
what  one  would  not  believe  could  come  into 


X  The  title  of  Or  wae  aneieatly 
liechapiaia.    It ie aarprieiaf  to e 
heea  written  OB  thia  eal^eetbv  MM"*  0^  ^IM  c 
tore  oa  Sbakepeaie.  See  the  Bienry  Wiree  of  Wiadaot. 
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tile  hcMl  of  tlM  fflse  aMn  w1m>  4v«w  the 
rest  of  the  pk^.  The  meeting  between 
Welford  and  him  shows  a  wretch  without 
aa^r  notion  of  the  dignity  of  his  function;  and 
it  IS  out  of  all  common  sense  tHat  he  shoold 
give  an  account  of  himself  f  as  one  sent  Ibur 
or  five  miles  in  a  mommg,  onfoot^  for  egn.* 
It  is  not  to  be  denied*  but  tins  pait«  and  that 
of  the  maid»  whom  he  makes  love  to,  are 
excellently  well  performed;  but  a  thinjr 
which  is  blameable  in  itself,  grows  stiU 
more  so  by  the  success  in  the  execution  of 
it  It  is  so  mean  a  thing  to  gratify  a  loose 
1^  with  a  scandalous  representation  of 
what  is  reputable  among  men,  not  to  say 
what  is  sacred,  that  no  beauty,  no  excel- 
lence in  an  author  ought  tP  atone  for  it;  nay, 
suoh  excellence  is  an  aggravation  of  his 
gpiilt,  and  an  argun^nt  that  he  errs  against 
the  conviction  of  his  own  understanding  and 
conscience.  Wit  should  be  tried  by  this 
rule,  and  an  aufdtence  should  rise  against 
such  a  scene  as  throws  down  the  reputation 
of  any  thing  which  the  consideration  of  re- 
ligion or  decency  should  preserve  from  con- 
tempt But  all  this  evil  arises  from  this  one 
corniption  of  mind,  that  makes  men  resent 
offences  agsdnst  their  virtue,  less  than  those 
^;ain8t  their  understanding.  An  author 
shall  write  as  if  he  thought  there  was  not 
one  man  of  honour  or  woman  of  chastity  in 
the  house,  and  come  off  with  applause:  for 
in  insult  upon  all  the  ten  commandments 
with  the  little  critics  is  not  so  bad  as  the 
breach  of  a  unity  of  time  and  place.  Half 
wits  do  not  apprehend  the  miseries  that 
must  necessarilv  flow  from  a  degeneracy  of 
manners;  nor  do  they  know  that  order  is 
the  support  of  society.  Sir  Roger  and  his 
mistress  are  monsters  of  the  poet's  own 
forming;  the  sentiments  in  both  of  them  are 
such  as  do  not  arise  in  fools  of  their  educa- 
tion. We  all  know  that  a  rilly  scholar, 
instead  of  being  below  every  one  he  meets 
with,  is  apt  to  be  exalted  above  the  rank  of 
such  as  are  really  hb  superiors;  his  arro- 
gance is  alwajrs  fbundecf  upon  particular 
notions  of  distinction  in  his  own  head,  ac- 
companied with  a  pedantic  scorn  of  aU  for- 
tune and  pre-eminence,  when  compared 
with  his  knowledge  and  learning.  This 
very  one  character  of  Sir  Roger,  as  ally  as 
it  really  is,  has  done  more  towards  the  dis- 
-  paragement  of  holy  orders,  and  consequently 
of  virtue  itself,  than  all  the  wit  of  that  au- 
thor, or  any  other,  could  make  up  for  in  the 
conduct  of  the  longest  life  after  it  I  do  not 
pretend  in  saying  this,  to  give  myself  airs 
of  more  Wrtue  than  my  neighbours,  but 
assert  it  from  the  principles  by  which  man- 
kind must  alwayn  be  governed.  Sallies  of 
imagination  are  to  be  overlooked,  when  they 
are  committed  out  of  warmth  in  ^e  recom- 
mendation of  what  is  praise- worthy;  but  a 
deliberate  advancing  of  vice,  with  all  the 
wit  in  the  world,  is  as  ill  an  action  as  any 
that  comes  before  the  magistrate,  and  ought 
to  be  received  as  such  by  the  people. 


Ka  371.]  TlhtrMUnf^Jamimry  10»  ini-}3i 

mils  tnhem  rariof  adveno  lole  ooloref. 

W»3f.  JSDn.  It.  7Mi 

Dnwing  a  thotuand  eoloon  from  the  Ucht. 
DrfAm. 

I  RECEIVE  a  double  advant^  from  the 
letters  erf  my  correspondents;  first,  as  they 
show  me  which  of  my  i>apers  are  most  ac- 
ceptable to  them:  and  in  the  next  place, 
as  they  fiimish  me  with  materials  for  new 
speculations.  Sometimes  indeed  I  do  not 
make  use  of  the  letter  itsdf,  but  f)rm  the 
hints  of  it  into  plans  of  my  own  invention; 
sometimes  I  take  the  liberty  to  change  the 
language  or  thought  into  my  own  way  of 
speaking  and  thinking,  and  always  (ifitcan 
pe  done  without  pr^'udice  to  the  sense) 
omit  the  many  compliments  and  applauses 
which  are  usually  bestowed  upon  me. 

Besides  the  two  advantages  above  men- 
tioned, which  I  receive  from  the  letters 
that  are  sent  me,  they  give  me  an  oppor- 
tunity of  lengthening  out  my  paper  by  the 
skilful  management  of  the  subscribing  part 
at  the  end  H  them,  which  perhaps  does 
not  a  little  conduce  to  the  ease,  both  of  my^ 
self  and  reader. 

Some  will  have  it,  that  I  often  write  to  n\y- 
self,  and  am  the  only  punctual  correspond- 
ent I  have.  This  objection  would  indeed 
be  material,  were  the  letters  I  communi-' 
cate  to  the  public  stuffed  with  my  own 
commendations;  and  if  instead  of  endea- 
vouring to  divert  and  instruct  my  readers, 
I  admired  in  them  the  beauty  of  my  own 
performances.  But  I  shall  leave  these  wise- 
conjecturers  to  their  own  imaginations,  and 
produce  the  three  following  letters  fior  the 
entertainment  of  the  day.  / 

*SiR,— I  was  last  Thursday  in  an  assem-* 
bly  of  ladies,  where  there  were  thirteen  dif- 
ferent coloured  hoods.  Your  Spectator  of 
that  day  lying  upon  the  table,  they  ordered 
me  to  read  it  to  them,  which  I  did  with  a 
very  clear  voice,  until  I  came  to  the  Greek 
verse  at  the  end  of  it  I  must  confess  I  was 
a  little  startled  at  its  popping  upon  me  so 
unexpectedly.  However,  I  covered  my 
confusion  as  well  as  I  could^  and  after  hav- 
ing muttered  two  or  three  hard  words  to 
myself,  laughed  heartily;  and  cried,  "a 
very  good  jest,  faith."  The  ladies  desired 
me  to  explain  it  to  them;  but  I  begged  their 
pardon  for  that,  and  told  them,  tnat  if  it 
had  been  proper  for  them  to  hear,  they 
might  be  sure  the  author  would  not  have 
wrapped  it  up  in  Greek.  I  then  let  drop 
several  expressions,  as  if  there  was  some- 
thing in  it  that  was  not  fit  to  be  spoken  be- 
fore a  company  of  ladies.  Upon  which  the 
matron  of  the  assembly,  who  was  dressed 
in  a  cherry-coloured  hood,  commended  the 
discretion  of  the  writer  for  having  thrown 
his  filthy  thoughts  into  Greek,  which  was 
likely  to  corrupt  but  few  of  his  readers. 
At  the  same  time  she  declared  herself  verv 
wdl  pleased  that  he  had  not  ^ven  a  deci- 
sive opinion  upon  the  new-fashioned  hoods; 
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<< for  to  tdl  f(Mi  tndy,"  nyt  she,  ''I  was 
afnud  he  would  have  made  us  ashamed  to 
ahow  our  heads.*'  Now,  sir,  you  must  know 
since  this  unhicky  accident  happened  to 
me  in  a  company  of  ladies,  among  whom 
I  passed  for  a  most  ingenious  man,  I  have 
consulted  one  who  is  wdl  vefsed  in  the 
Greek  language,  and  he  assures  me  upon 
his  word,  that  vour  late  quotation  means 
no  more  than  that  **  manners,  not  dress, 
are  the  ornaments  of  a  woman."  If  this 
comes  to  the  knowledge  of  my  female  ad- 
mirers, I  shall  be  very  hard  put  to  it  to 
bring  myself  off  handsomely,  m  the  mean 
while,  I  give  vou  this  account,  that  you 
may  take  care  nercalter  not  to  betray  any 
of  jroujp  well-wishers  into  the  like  mcon- 
veniences.  It  is  in  the  number  of  these 
that  I  beg  leave  to  subscribe  myself, ' 

•TOM  TRIPPIT.' 

•  Mr.  Spectator,— Your  readers  are  so 
well  pleased  with  the  character  of  Sir 
Roger  de  Covertey,  that  there  appeared  a 
sensible  joy  in  every  cofiee-house,  upon 
hearing  the  old  knight  was  come  to  town. 
I  am  now  with  a  knot  of  his  admirers, 
who  make  it  thdr  joint  request  to  yoo, 
that  you  would  give  us  public  notice  ot  the 
window  or  balcony  where  the  knight  in- 
tends to  make  hb  appearance,  tie  has 
already  given  ^reat  satisfaction  to  several 
who  have  seen  him  at  Squires's  co^e-house. 
If  you  think  fit  to  phice  your  short  face  at 
Sir  Roger's  left  elbow,  we  shall  take  the 
hint  and  gratefully  acknowledge  so  great 
a  liavour.  I  am,  sir,  your  most  devoted 
humble  servant,  C.  D,'  ' 

'SiR,~-Knowing  that  you  are  very  in- 
quisitive after  every  thing  that  is  curious 
in  nature,  I  will  wait  on  you  if  you  please 
in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  with  my  show 
upon  my  back,  which  I  carry  about  with 
me  in  a  box,  as  only  consisting  of  a  man, 
woman,  and  horse.*  The  two  first  are 
married,  in  which  state  the  fittle  cavalier 
has  so  well  acquitted  himself,  that  his  lady 
Is  with  child.  The  bip-bellied  womaA  and 
her  husband,  with  their  whimsical  palfrey, 
are  so  very  light,  that  when  they  are  put 
togjether  in  a  scale,  an  ordinary  man  may 
weigh  down  the  whole  family.  The  little 
man  is  a  bully  in  his  nature;  tmt  when  he 
CTows  choleric  I  confme  him  to  his  box  un- 
til his  wrath  is  over,  by  which  means  I  have 
hitherto  prevented  him  from  dome  mis- 
chief. His  horse  is  likewise  very  v\cious, 
for  which  reason  I  am  forced  to  tie  him 
close  to  his  manger  with  a  packthread.  The 
woman  is  a  coquette.  She  struts  as  much 
as  it  is  possible  tor  a  lady  of  two  feet  high, 
and  would  ruin  me  in  silks,  were  not  the 
quantity  that  goes  to  a  large  pincushion 
sufficient  to  make  her  a  gown  and  petticoat 
She  told  me  the  other  day,  that  she  heard 

•  Akoat  tbft  time  tirii  paper  was  pitMlelMd,  there 
wen  exbibited  in  Loadon,  two  dwtfft  (•  bmb  bimI  1u» 
wi»)  and  •  taoTK  of  •  very  dimiantive  fi^ 


tii^huKes  wore  eetoured  hoods,  andcvdeted 
me  to  get  her  one  of  the  finest  blue.  I  am 
forced  to  comply  with  her  demands  whilst 
she  is  in  her  praent  condition,  b«ing  veiy 
willing  to  have  more  ti  the  same  br^d.  i 
do  not  know  what  she  may  produce  ne^ 
but.  provided  it  be  a  show  I  snail  be  very 
wdl  satisfied.  Sudi  novelties  should  not; 
I  think,  be  concealed  from  the  British  Spec- 
tator; mr  which  reason  I  hope  you  will  ex-^ 
cuse  the  presumption  in  your  most  dutiful, 
most  obement,  and  most  humble  servant, 
L,  -aT.' 


Na  272. 1    Friday,  January  11,  1711-12. 

r— Longa  eet  ^aHa,  lonn 

Ambtfea-- Firg,  .Sa.  L  MK  - 

Cffeat  i»  the  t^Jvy,  aiklloiiff  the  late. 

•Mr.  Spectator,— The  occasion  of 
this  letter  Is  of  so  great  importance,  and 
the  circumstances  of  it  ^ch,  that  I  know 
you  will  but  think  it  just  to  insert  it,  in 
preference  to  all  other  matters  that  can 

F resent  themselves  to  your  conmderation. 
need  not,  after  I  have  said  this,  tell  you 
that  I  am  in  love.  The  circumstances  of  my 
passion  I  shall  let  you  understand  as  weU 
as  a  disordered  mind  will  admit  '*  That 
cut^ed  pick-thank,  Mrs.  Jane!"  Alas,  I 
am  raihng  at  one  to  you  by  her  name,  as 
familiarly  as  if  you  were  acquainted  with 
her  as  well  as  myself:  but  Iwill  tell  yoti 
all,  as  fast  as  the  alternate  interruptions  of 
love  and  anger  will  give  me  leave.  There 
is  the  most  agreeable  joung  woman  in  the 
world  whom  1  am  passionately  in  love  with, 
and  from  whpm  I  have  for  some  space  of 
time  received  as  great  markis  of  favour  as 
were  fit  for  her  to  give,  or  me  to  dedre. 
The  successful  progress  qI[  the  aflTair,  ti  all 
others  the  most  essential  towards  a  man's 
happiness,  gave  a  new  life  and  spirit  not 
only  to  my^  behaviour  and  discourse,  but 
also  a  certain  |^race  to  all  my  actions  in  the 
commerce  of  life,  in  all  things  however  re- 
mote from  love.  You  know  the  predomi- 
nant passion  spreads  itself  through  af  a 
man's  transactions,  and  exalts  or  depresses 
him  according  to  the  nature  of  snch  a  pas- 
sion. But,  alas!  I  have  not  yet  begun  my 
story,  and  what  is  making  sentences  and 
observations  when  a  man  ispleading  for 
his  life?  To  begin,  then.  This  lady  has 
corresponded  with  me  under  the  names  of 
love;  she  my  Belinda,  I  her  Cleanthes. 
Though  I  am  thus  well  got  into  the  account 
of  my  affair,  I  cannot  keep  in  the  thread  of 
it  so  much  as  to  give  you  the  character  trf" 
Mrs.  Jane,  whom  I  will  not  hide  under  a 
borrowed  name;  but  let  you  know,  that 
this  creature  has  been  since  I  knew  her, 
very  handsome  (though  I  will  not  allow 
her  even  *«  she  has  been  **  for  the  future,  J 
and  during  the  time  of  her  bloom  and 
beauty,  was  so  great  a  tyrant  to  her  lovers,  . 
so  overvalued  herself  and  underrated  all 
her  pretenders,  that  they  have  deserted 
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her  to  a  man;  and  she  knows  no  comibrt 
but  that  common  one  to  all  in  her  condition, 
the  pleasure  of  interruptme  the  amours 
of  others.  It  is  impossmle  but  you  must 
have  seen  several  of  these  volunteers  in 
malice»  who  pass  their  whole  time  in  the 
most  laborious  way  of  Hfe  in  getdi^  intelli- 
gence, running  from  place  to  place  with 
new  whispers,  without  reaping  any  other 
benefit  but  the  hopes  of  making  others  as 
unhappy  as  themselves.  Mrs.  Jane  hap- 
pened to  be  at  a  place  where  I,  with  many 
others  well  acquainted  with  my  passion 
for  Belinda,  passed  a  Christmas  evening. 
There  was  among  the  rest,  a  young  lady, 
so  free  in  mirth,  so  amiable  in  a  just  re- 
serve that  accompanied  it;  I  wrong  her  to 
call  it  a  reserve,  but  there  appeared  m  her  a 
mirth  or  cheerfulness  whicn  was  not  aftnv 
bearance  of  more  immoderate  joy,  but  the 
natural  appearance  of  all  which  could  flow 
from  a  mind  possessed  of  a  habit  of  inno- 
cence and  parity.  I  must  have  utterly  JFor- 
got  Belinda  to  have  taken  no  notice  m  one 
who  was  crowing  up  to  the  same  womanly 
yirtues  which  shine  to  perfection  in  her, 
had  I  not  distinguished  one  who  seemed  to 
promise  to  the  world  the  same  life  and 
conduct  with  my  faithful  and  lovely  Belm- 
da.  When  the  company  broke  up,  the  fine 
voung  thing  permitted  me  to  ta&e  care  of 
her  home.  Mrs.  Jane  saw  my  particular 
regard  to  her,  and  was  informed  of  my  at- 
tending her  to  her  father's  house.  She 
came  eariy  to  Belinda  the  next  morning, 
and  asked  her,  *'  If  Mr.  Such-a-one  had 
been  with  her?"  "  Na"  •'  K  Mr..  Such-a^ 
one's  lady?"  "Na"  *«Nor  your  cousin 
Such-a-one?"  «Na"—"  Lord,"  says  Mrs. 
Jane,  "  what  is  the  friendship  of  women? — 
Nay,  they  may  well  Uugh  at  it — And  did 
no  one  tell  you  any  thing  of  the  behaviour 
of  vour  lover,  Mr.  Wriat-d*ye-call„  last 
ragfat?  Bnt  perhaps  it  is  nothing  to  you 
that  he  is  to  be  married  to  young  Mrs.  — - 
on  Tuesday  next?"  Belinda  was  here  ready 
to  die  with  rage  and  jealousy.  'Hien  Mrs. 
Jane  goes  on:  "  I  have  a  young  kinsman 
who  is  a  clerk  to  a  great  conveyancer,  who 
shall  show  you  the  rough  draught  of  the 
marriage  settlement  Tne  world  says,  her 
&ther  ^ves  him  two  thousand  pounds  more 
than  he  could  have  with  you.^'  I  went  in- 
nocently to  wait  on  Belinda  as  usual,  but 
was  not  admitted;  I  writ  to  her,  but  my 
letter  was  sent  back  unopened.  Poor  Betty, 
her  maid,  who  is  on  my  ade,  has  been 
here  just  now  blubbering,  and  told  me  the 
whole  matter.  She  says  she  did  not  think 
I  could  be  so  base;  and  that  she  is  now 
so  odioQs  to  her  mistress  for  having  so 
often  8p(^  well  of  me,  that  she  dare  not 
mention  me  more.  All  our  hopes  are 
placed  in  having  these  ciicumstances  fsiiiy 
represented  m  the  ^>ectator,  which  Bet^ 
says  riie  dare  not  but  bring  up  as  soon  as  it 
is  Drought  in;  and  has  promised  when  vovr 
have  broke  the  ice  to  own  this  was  laid 
between  us,  and  when  I  can  come  to  a 
oO 


hearing,  ^e  young  lady  will  support  what 
we  say  by  her  testimony,  that  I  never  saw 
her  but  that  once  in  my  whole  life.  Dear 
sir,  do  not  omit  this  true  relation,  nor  think  it 
too  particular;  for  there  are  crowds  of  for^ 
lorn  coquettes  who  interming^  themsdves 
with  our  ladies,  and  contract  fomiliarities 
out  of  malice,  and  with  no  other  design 
but  to  blast  the  hopes  of  lovers,  the  expec- 
tation of  parents,  and  the  benevcdence  of 
kindred.  I  doubt  not  but  I  shall  be,  sir» 
your  most  obliged  humble  servant, 

•CLEANTHES.' 

'Will's  Coffee-house,  Jan.  10. 

'Sir, — ^The  other  day  entering  a  room 
adorned  with  the  fair  sex,  I  offered,  af- 
ter the  usual  manner,  to  each  of  them  a 
kiss;  but  one,  more  scornful  than  the  rest, 
turned  her  cheek.  I  did  not  think  it  proper 
to  take  any  notice  of  it  until  I  had  asked 
your  advice.    Your  humble  servant, 

'E.&' 

The  correspondent  is  desired  to  say 
which  cheek  the  offender  turned  to  him. 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

From  the  Parish-vestry,  Jan.  9. 

•  All  ladies  who  come  to  church  in  the 

new-fashioned   hoods,  are  desired  to  be 

there  before  divine  service  begins,  lest  they 

divert  the  attention  of  the  congregation. 

T.  'RALPH.' 
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Note  weU  the  mamMiw. 

Having  examined  the  action  of  Paradise 
Lost,  let  us  in  the  next  place  consider  the 
actors.  This  is  Aristotle's  method  of  con- 
sidering, first  the  fable,  and  secondly  the 
manners;  or,  as  we  generally  call  them  in 
EnicHsh,  the  fable  and  the  characters. 

Homer  has  excelled  all  the  heroic  poets 
that  ever  wrote  in  the  multitude  and  variety 
of  his  characters.  Every  god  that  is  ad- 
mitted into  his  poem,  acts  a  part  which 
would  have  been  suitable  to  no  other  deity. 
His  princes  are  as  much  distinguished  by 
their  manners,  as  by  their  dominions;  and 
even  those  among  them,  whose  characters 
seem  wholly  made  up  of  courage,  differ 
from  one  another  as  to  the  particular  kindd 
of  courage  in  which  they  excel.  In  short 
there  is  scarce  a  speech  or  action  in  the 
Iliad,  which  the  reader  may  not  ascribe  to 
the  person  who  speaks  or  acts,  without  see- 
ing his  name  at  uie  head  of  it. 

Homer  does  not  only  outshine  all  other 
poets  in  the  variety,  but  also  in  the  novelty 
of  his  characters.  He  has  introduced  among 
his  Gr^an  princes  a  person  who  had  lived 
^rice  the  age  of  man,  and  conversed  with 
Theseus,  Hercules,  Polyphemus,  and  the 
fint  race  of  heroes.  His  prindpal  actor  is 
the  son  of  a  godd^s,  not  to  mention  the  off- 
spring of  other  deities,  who  have  likewise  a 
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j»lace  in  his  poems,  and  the  venerable  Tro- 
3iin  prince,  who  was  the  fether  of  so  many 
Ungs  and  heroes.  There  is  in  these  seve^ 
ral  characters  of  Homer,  a  certain  dignity 
as  well  as  novelty,  which  adapts  them  hi  a 
more  peculiar  manner  to  the  nature  of  an 
hennc  poem.  Though,  at  the  same  time, 
to  give  them  the  greater  variety,  he  has 
described  a  Vulcan,  that  is  a  buflfoon,  among 
his  gods,  and  a  Thersites  among  his 
mortals. 

Virgil  falls  infinitely  short  of  Homer  m 
the  characters  of  his  poem,  both  as  to  their 
variety  and  novelty.  Jfeneas  is  indeed  a  per- 
fect character;  but  as  for  Achates,  though 
he  is  styled  the  hero's  friend,  he  does  nothing 
in  the  whole  poem  which  may  deserve  that 
title.  Gyas,  Mnestheus,  Sergestus,  and 
Cloanthus,  are  all  of  them  men  of  the  same 
stamp  and  character: 

Fttrtemgne  Gyan,  fbrtemque  CloanUium. 

There  are,  indeed,  several  natural  inci- 
dents in  the  part  of  Ascauius;  and  that  of 
Dido  cannot  be  sufficientiy  admired.  I  do  not 
see  any  thine  new  or  particular  in  Tumus. 
Pallas  and  Evander  are  remote  copies  of 
Hector  and  Priam,  as  Lausus  and  Mezen- 
tius  are  almost  parallels  to  Pallas  and 
Evander.  The  characters  of  Nisus  and 
Euryalus  are  beautiful,  but  common.  We 
must  not  forget  the  parts  of  Sinon,  Ca- 
milla, and  some  few  others,  which  are  fine 
improvements  on  the  Greek  poet  In  short, 
there  is  neither  that  variety  nor  novelty 
in  the  persons  of  the  iEneid,  which  we 
meet  with  in  those  of  the  Iliad. 

If  we  look  into  the  characters  of  Milton, 
we  shall  find  that  he  has  introduced  all  the 
variety  his  fable  was  capable  of  receiving. 
The  whole  species  of  mankind  was  in  two 
persons  at  the  time  to  which  the  subject 
of  his  poem  is  confined.  We  have,  however, 
four  (fistinct  characters  in  these  two  per- 
sons. We  see  man  and  woman  in  the 
highest  innocence  and  perfection,  and  in 
the  most  abject  state  of  guilt  and  infirmity. 
The  two  last  characters  are,  indeed,  very 
common  and  obvious,  but  the  two  first  are 
not  only  more  magnificent,  but  more  new 
than  any  chanu:ters  either  in  Virgil  or 
Homer,  or  indeed  in  the  whole  drcle  of 
nitnre. 

lifOhon  was  to  sensible  of  this  defect  in 
the  subject  of  his  poem,  and  of  the  few 
characters  it  would  afford  him,  that  he  has 
brought  into  it  two  actors  of  a  shadowy  and 
fictitious  nature,  in  the  persons  of  Sin  and 
Death,  by  which  means  he  has  wrought 
Into  the  body  of  his  £ible  a  very  beautiful 
and  wdl-mvented  allefi;oTjr.  Butnotwith- 
■HmHtng  the  fineness  <u  this  allegory  may 
atooefor  it  in  some  measure,  I  cannot  think 
that  penooB  of  such  a  chimerical  existence 
are  proper  actors  in  an  epic  poem;  because 
Hbert  is  not  that  measure  of  probability 
anaesLed  to  them,  which  is  requisite  in 
writbgs  of  this  kind  as  I  shall  show  more 
at  Urge  hereafter. 
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Vkeil  has  uidced  admitted  Fame  as  an 
actreffl  m  tiie  .ffineid,  but  the  part  she  a^ 
is  very  short,  and  none  of  the  most^ired 
circumstances  in  tiiat  divme  worit.  We 
find  in  mock-heroic  poems,  particulariy  m 
the  Dispensary,  and  tiie  Lutnn,  several 
aUororiad  persons  of  tiiis  nature,  which  are 
very  bcaut&ul  m  those  composiUons,  and 
may  perhaps  be  used  as  an  argument,  that 
the  authors  of  them  were  of  opinion  such 
characters  might  have  a  place  m  wi  epic 
work.  For  my  own  part  1  diould  be  glad 
the  reader  would  think  so,  for  the  ral^e  of 
the  poem  I  am  now  examming:  and  must 
fiirther  add,  that  if  such  empty  unsubrtan- 
tial  bemgs  may  be  ever  made  use  ot  on 
this  occamon,  never  were  any  more  nicely 
imagined,  and  employed  in  more  proper 
actions,  than  those  ci  which  I  am  now 
speaking.  .     , . 

Another  principal  actor  m  Uus  poem  m 
the  ereat  enemy  of  mankind.  The  part  ot 
UlyJses  in  Homer's  Odyssey  isjery  mxxh 
admired  by  Aristotle,  as  perplexing  that 
fable  with  very  agreeaWc  i^ots  and  mtnca- 
cies,  not  only  by  the  many  adventures  m 
his  voyage,  and  the  subtiity  of  lus  be- 
haviour, but  by  the  various  concealments 
and  discoveries  of  his  person  m  several 
parts  of  that  poem.  But  the  crafty  being  I 
have  now  mentioned  makes  a  much  longer 
voyage  than  Ulysses,  puts  in  practice  many 
more  wiles  and  stratagems,  and  hides  him- 
self under  a  greater  variety  of  shap^  Mid 
appearances,  all  of  which  are  severaUy  de- 
tected to  the  great  deUght  and  surprise  of 
the  reader,  .  ^  ^  , 

We  may  likewise  observe  with  how  mucn 
art  the  poet  has  varied  several  characters 
of  the  persons  that  speak  in  his  internal 
assembly.  On  the  contrary,  how  has  he 
represented  the  whole  Godhead  cxertmg 
itself  towards  man  in  iU  full  benevolence 
under  the  threefold  distinction  of  a  Creator, 
a  Redeemer,  and  a  Comforter! 

Nor  roust  we  omit  the  person  of  Raphael, 
who  amidst  his  tenderness  and  friendship 
for  man,  shows  such  a  dignitv  and  coode- 
scension  in  all  his  speech  and  behavioor  as 
are  suitable  to  a  superior  nature.  Tb^J^* 
gels  are  indeed  as  much  diversified  in  MU- 
ton,  and  distinguished  by  theb  proper  paupte, 
as  the  gods  are  in  Homer  or  VirgiL  *  he 
reader  will  find  nothing  ascribed  to  Uriel, 
Gabriel,  Michael,  or  Raphael,  which  is  not 
in  a  particular  manner  suitable  to  their 
respective  characters.* 

There  is  another  circumstance  m  the 
principal  actors  of  the  Ihad  and  JEneid, 
which  gives  a  peculiar  beauty  to  those  two 
poems,  and  was  therefore  contrived  with 
very  great  judement.  I  mean  the  authm 
havmg  chosen  for  their  heroes,  pei'sooa  who 
were  so  ncariy  related  to  the  people  tor 
whom  they  wrote.  Achilles  wasa  Greek, 
and  iEnctts  the  remote  founder  of  Rcme. 


«  The  two  last  ■entcnow  tfe  aot  in  tte  orlglMl 
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By  this  means  their  countrirnien  (whom 
th^  principally  propose  to  themaelyes  for 
their  readers)  were  particularly  attentive 
to  all  the  parts  of  their  story,  and  sympa- 
thized with  their  heroes  m  all  thear  ad- 
ventures. A  Roman  could  not  but  rejoice 
in  the  escapes,  successes,  and  victories  of 
^neas,  and  be  grieved  at  any  defeats,  mis- 
fortunes, or  disappohitments  that  befel  him; 
as  a  Greek  must  have  had  the  same  re- 
gard for  Achilles.  And  it  is  plain*  that 
each  of  tiiose  poems  have  lost  this  great 
advantage,  among  thoae  readers  to  i^om 
their  heroes  are  as  strangers,  or  indifferent 
persons. 

Mihon's  poem  is  admirable  in  this  re- 
spect, since  it  is  impossible  for  any  of  its 
readers,  whatever  nation,  country,  or  peo- 
ple he  may  belong  to,  not  to  be  related  to 
the  persons  who  are  the  principal  actors  in 
it;  but  what  is  still  infinitely  more  to  its  ad- 
vantage, the  principal  actors  in  th»  poem 
arc  not  only  our  progenitors,  but  our  repre- 
sentatives. '  We  have  an  actual  interest  in 
every  thing  they  do,  and  no  less  than  our 
utmost  happiness  is  concerned,  and  lies  at 
stake  in  all  their  behaviour. 

I  shall  subjoin  as  a  corollary  to  the  fore- 
going remark,  an  admirable  observation 
oat  of  Aristotle,  which  has  been  very  much 
■lisrepresented,  in  the  quotations  of  some 
modern  critics;  '  If  a  man  of  perfect  and 
consummate  virtue  falls  into  a  misfortune,  it 
raises  our  pity,  but  not  our  tenx)r,  because 
we  do  not  fear  that  it  may  be  our  own  case, 
who  do  not  resemble  the  suffering  person.* 
But,  as  that  great  philosopher  adds,  *if  we 
see  a  man  of  virtue  mixed  with  infirmities, 
fall  into  aiiy  misfortune,  it  does  not  only 
raise  our  pity  but  our  terror;  because  we 
are  afraid  that  the  like  misfortunes  may 
happen  to  ourselves,  who  resemble  the 
character  of  the  suffering  person. ' 

I  shall  take  another  opportunity  to  ob- 
serve that  a  person  of  an  absolute  and  con- 
summate virtue  should  never  be  introduced 
in  tragedy,  and  shall  only  remark  in  this 
^ace,  that  the  foregoing  observation  of 
Aristotle,  though  it  ma^  oe  true  in  other 
occasioiiB,  does  not  hold  in  this;  because  in 
the  present  case,  though  the  persons  who 
€iU  mto  misfortune  are  of  the  most  perfect 
and  consummate  virtue,  it  is  not  to  be  con- 
sdered  as  what  may  possibly  be,  but  what 
actually  is  our  own  case;  since  we  are  em- 
barked with  them  on  the  same  bottom,  and 
most  be  paifitakers  of  their  happiness  or 
misery; 

In  this,  and  some  other  very  few  in- 
stances, Aristotle's  rules  for  epic  poetry 
(which  he  had  drawn  from  his  reflections 
upon  Homer)  cannot  be  supposed  to  quad- 
rate exactly  with  the  heroic  poems  which 
hflive  been  made  since  his  time;  since  it 
is  plain  his  rules  would  still  have  been 
more  perfect,  conld  he  have  perused  the 
.Aoeia,  whkh  was  made  some  hundred 
jpears  after  bis  death. 

In  my  aext^  I  shall  go  through  other 


parts  of  Milton's  poem;  a»d  hope  that 
what  I  shall  there  advance,  as  well  as  what 
I  have  already  written,  will  not  only  serve 
as  a  comment  upon  Milton,  but  upon  Aris- 
totle. j-r<?  L. 


r^L 
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Aodiro  eft  openb  prethm,  protedere  roete 

QaimiBelufl  Bon  Tultit 

Sor.  Sat.  ii.  Lib.  1. 37. 

All  you,  who  think  the  citjr  ne'er  can  thrive 
Till  every  cuckold-maker'i  flay*d  alive. 
Attend. F^t. 

I  HAVE  upon  several  occasions  (that  have 
occuired  since  I  first  took  into  mv  thouehts 
the  present  state  of  fornication)  weighed 
with  myself  in  behalf  of  guilty  females,  the 
impulses  of  flesh  and  blood,  together  with 
the  arts  and  gallantries  of  crafty  men;  and 
reflect  with  some  scorn  that  most  part  of 
what  we  in  our  youth  think  gay  and  pKolite, 
is  nothing  else  out  a  habit  of  indulging  a 
pruriency  that  way.  It  will  cost  some  la- 
bour to  bring  people  to  so  lively  a  sense  of 
this,  as  to  recover  the  manly  modesty  in 
the  behaviour  of  my  men  reaaers,  and  the 
bashful  grace  in  the  fa^s  of  my  women; 
but  in  all  cases  which  come  into  debate, 
there  are  certain  things  previously  to  be 
done  before  we  can  have  a  true  light  into 
tlie  subject  matter:  therefore  it  will,  in  the 
first  place,  be  necessary  to  consider  the 
impotent  wenchers  and  industrious  hags, 
who  are  supplied  with,  and  are  constantly 
supplying,  new  sacrifices  to  the  devil  of 
lust  You  arc  to  know,  then,  if  you  are  so 
happy  as  not  to  know  it  already,  that  the 
great  havock  which  i^  made  in  the  habita- 
tions c^  beauty  and  innocence,  is  committed 
by  such  as  can  only  lay  waste  and  not  en- 
joy the  soiL  When  you  observe  the  pre- 
sent state  of  vice  ana  virtue,  the  offenders 
are  such  as  one  woiild  think  should  have  no 
impulse  to  what  they  are  pursuing;  as  in 
business,  you  see  sometimes  fools  i)retend 
to  be  knaves,  so  in  pleasure,  you  will  find 
old  men  set  up  for  wenchers.  This  latter 
sort  of  men  are  the  great  basis  and  fund  of 
iniquity  in  the  kind  we  are  speaking  of;  you 
shall  have  an  old  rich  man  often  receive 
scrawls  from  the  several  quarters  of  the 
town,  with  descriptions  of  the  new  wares 
in  their  hands,  it  he  will  please  to  send 
word  when  he  will  be  waited  on.  This  in- 
terview is  contrived,  and  the  innocent  is 
brought  to  such  indecencies  as  frop  time 
to  time  banish  shame  and  raise  desire. 
With  these  preparatives  the  hags  break 
their  wards  by  little  and  little,  until  they 
are  brought  to  lose  all  apprehensions  of 
what  sh^l  befal  them  in  the  possession  of 
younger  men.  It  is  a  common  postscript  of 
a  hag  to  a  young  fellow  whom  she  invites 
to  a  new  woman,  '  She  has,  I  assure  you, 
seen  none  but  old  Mr.   Such-a-one.'     It 

g leases  the  old  fellow  that  the  nymph  is 
rought  to  him  unadorned,  and  from  his 
bounty  she  is  accommodated  with  enough  to 
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dress  her  for  other  lovers.  This  is  the  most 
ordinary  method  of  bringini^  beaaty  and 
poverty  into  the  possession  of  the  town:  but 
the  particalar  cases  of  kind  keepers,  sltilful 
pimps,  and  all  others  who  drive  a  separate 
trade,  and  are  not  in  the  general  society  or 
commerce  of  an,  will  require  distinct  con- 
sideration. At  the  same  time  that  we  are 
thus  tevcre  on  the  abandoned,  we  are  to 
represent  the  case  of  others  with  that 
miti^tion  as  the  circumstances  demand. 
Calhng  names  does  no  good;  to  speak  worse 
of  any  thing  than  it  deserves,  does  only 
take  off  from  the  credit  of  the  accuser,  and 
has  implicitly  the  force  of  an  apoloinr  in  the 
behalf  of  the  person  accused.  We  shall, 
therefore,  according  as  the  circumstances 
differ,  vaiy  our  appellations  of  these  crimi- 
nals: those  who  offend  only  against  them- 
selves, and  are  not  scandals  to  society,  but 
out  of  deference  to  the  sober  part  of  the 
world,  have  so  much  good  left  m  them  as 
to  be  ashamed,  must  not  be  huddled  in  the 
common  word  due  to  the  worst  of  women; 
but  regard  is  to  be  had  to  their  circum- 
stances when  they  fejl,  to  the  uneasy  per- 
plexity under  which  they  lived  under  sense- 
less and  severe  parents;  to  the  importunity 
of  pjoverty ;  to  the  violence  of  a  passion  in  its 
be^pnning  well  grounded,  and  all  other  al- 
leviations which  make  unhappy  women 
resign  the  characteristic  of  their  sex,  mo- 
desty. To  do  otherwise  than  this,  would 
be  to  act  like  a  pedantic  Stoic,  who  thinks- 
all  crimes  alike,  and  not  like  an  im]>artial 
Spectator,  who  looks  upon  them  with  all 
the  circumstances  that  diminish  or  enhance 
Ae  guilt  I  am  in  hopes,  if  this  subject  be 
well  pursued,  women  will  hereafter  from 
their  infancy  be  treated  with  an  eye  to  their 
future  state  in  the  worid;  and  not  nave  their 
tempers  made  too  untractable  from  an  im- 
proper sourness,  or  pride,  or  too  complying 
from  familiarity  or  forwardness  contracted 
at  their  own  houses.  After  these  hints  on 
this  subject,  I  shall  end  this  paper  with  the 
following  genuine  letter;  and  desire  all  who 
think  they  may  be  concerned  in  future 
speculations  on  this  subject,  to  send  in  what 
they  have  to  say  for  themselves  for  some 
incidents  in  their  lives,  in  order  to  have 
proper  allowances  made  for  their  conduct 

•Jan.  5,  iril-12. 
«  Mil  Spectator,— The  subject  of  your 
yesterday's  paper,  is  of  so  great  import- 
ance, and  the  thorough  handling  of  it  may 
be  so  verjr  useful  to  the  preservation  (^ 
many  an  mnocent  young  creature,  that  I 
think  every  one  is  obliged  to  furnish  you 
witfi  what  lights  he  can  to  expose  the  per- 
nicious arts  and  practices  of  those  unnatural 
women  called  bawds.  In  order  to  this,  the 
enclosed  is  sent  to  you,  which  is  vert>atim 
tiic  copy  of  a  letter  written  by  a  bawd  of 
figure  m  this  town  to  a  noble  lord.  I  have 
concealed  the  names  of  both,  my  intention 
ojang  not  to  expose  the  persons  but  the 
wung.    iam,rir,  your  IjumWe  servant* 


«  My  Lord,— I  having  a  great  esteem  for 
your  honour,  and  a  better  opini(Hi  of  you 
than  of  any  of  the  quality,  makes  me  ac- 
quaint you  of  an  affair  that  I  hope  will 
oblige  you  to  know.  I  have  a  mece  that 
came  to  town  about  a  fortnight  aga  Her 
parents  being  lately  dead,  she  came  to  me 
expecting  to  have  found  me  in  so  good  a 
condition  as  to  set  her  up  in  a  milliner's 
shop.  Her  father  gave  fourscore  pound 
with  her  for  five  years;  her  time  is  out, 
and  she  is  not  sixteen:  as  pretty  a  black 
gentiewoman  as  ever  you  saw;  a  little 
woman,  which  I  know  your  lordship  likes; 
well  shaped,  and  as  fine  a  complexion  for 
red  and  white  as  ever  I  saw;  I  doubt  noC  but 
your  lordship  will  be  (tf  the  same  opinion. 
She  designs  to  go  down  about  a  month 
hence,  except  I  can  provide  for  her,  which 
I  cannot  at  present  Her  father  was  one 
with  whom  all  he  had  died  with  him,  so 
there  is  four  children  left  destitute:  so  if 
your  lordslup  thinks  proper  to  noake  an  fkp- 
pdntment  where  I  shall  wait  on  yoa  with 
my  niece,  by  a  line  or  two,  I  stay  for  your 
answer;  for  I  have  no  place  fitted  up  since 
I  left  my  house,  fit  to  entertiun  your  honour. 
I  told  her  she  should  eo  with  me  to  see  a 
genUeman,  a  very  good  friend  of  nune;  so 
1  desire  you  to  take  notice  of  my  letter,  by 
reason  stie  is  ignorant  c^  the  ways  of  tl^ 
town.  My  lord^  I  desire  if  you  meet  us  to 
come  alone;  for  upon  my  word  and  honour 
you  are  the  first  that  I  ever  mentkned  her 
ta  So  I  remain  your  lordship's  most  hum- 
ble servant  to  command. 

'I  beg  of  you  to  btun  it  when  you've 
read  it'  T. 
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tribuf  Anticyrifl  caput  ioBanabile 

H$r.  An  FmL  t.  SOOl 

A  bead,  no  hellebore  can  core. 

I  WAS  yesterday  engaged  m  an  assembly- 
€i  virtuosos,  where  one  of  tiiem  produced 
many  curious  observations  which  he  had 
lately  made  in  the  anatomy  of  a  hnman 
body.  Another  of  the  company  conmnuii* 
cated  to  us  several  wonderful  diaoovcries 
which  he  had  also  made  on  the  same  aob- 
ject,  by  the  help  of  very  fine  glaaae^ 
This  gave  birth  to  a  great  variety  of  un- 
common remariu,  and  furnished  maoouree 
for  the  remainfaig  part  of  the  day. 

The  different  optntons  which  were  started 
on  tins  occasion  presented  to  my  imaniift- 
tion  so  many  new  ideas,  that  by  nuxSn^ 
with  those  which  were  already  there,  ther 
employed  my  fMicy  all  the  last  night,  ana 
composed  a  very  wild  extravagant  dream. 

I  was  hivited,  methoug^t,  to  the  dissec- 
tion ci  a  bean's  head,  and  a  coquetted 
heart,  which  were  both  of  them  hud  on  a 
table  before  us.  An  imaginary  opentor 
opened  the  first  with  a  great  deal  QfrnceCy, 
which  upon  a  cursory  and  superficial  iriefr» 
appealed  like  the  head  of  mother  nan; 
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but  upon  applying  our  glasKs  to  it,  we 
made  a  Tery  odd  discovery,  namely,  that 
what  we  looked  upon  as  brains,  were  not 
such  in  reality,  but  a  heap  of  strange  ma- 
terials wo«md  up  in  that  shape  and  t^cture, 
and  packed  together  with  wonderful  art  in 
the  several  cavities  of  the  skulL  For,  as 
Homer  tells  us,  that  the  blood  of  the  gods 
is  not  real  blood,  but  only  something  like 
it;  so  we  found  that  the  brain  of  a  beau 
was  not  real  brain,  but  only  something 
like  it. 

The  pineal  gland,  which  many  of  our 
modem  phnosophers  suppose  to  be  the  seat 
of  the  soul,  smelt  very  strong  of  essence 
and  oranp^e-flower  water,  and  was  encom- 
passed with  a  kind  of  homy  substance,  cut 
aito  a  thousand  little  faces  or  mirrors, 
wluch  were  imperceptible  to  the  naked 
eye,  insomuch  that  the  soul,  if  there  had 
^een  any  here,  must  have  been  always  taken 
«p  in -contemplating  her  own  beauties. 

We  observed  a  large  antram  or  cavity  in 
the  sinciput,  that  was  filled  with  ribwods, 
lace,  ana  embnndery,  wrought  together  in 
a  most  curious  piece  of  net-work,  the  parts 
<f  which  were  likewise  imperceptible  to 
the  naked  eye.  Another  of  these  antrums 
or  cavities  was  stuffed  with  invisible  billet- 
doux,  love-letters,  pricked  dances,  and 
other  trumpeiT  of  the  same  nature.  In  an- 
other we  found  a  kind  of  powder,  which  set 
the  whole  company  a  sneezing,  and  by  the 
dcent  discovered  itself  to  be  right  Spsuiish. 
The  several  other  cells  were  stored  with 
commodities  of  the  same  kind,  of  which  it 
would  be  tedious  to  give  the  reader  an  ex- 
act inventory. 

There  was  a  large  cavity  on  each  side  of 
the  head,  which  I  must  not  omit  That  on 
the  right  side  was  filled  with  fictions,  flat- 
teries, and  falsehoods,  vows,  promises,  and 
yfotestations;  that  on  the  left  with  oaths 
and  imprecations.  There  issued  oat  a  duct 
from  eac^  of  these  cdls,  which  ran  into 
the  root  of  the  tongue,  where  both  joined 
together,  and  passed  forward  in  one  com- 
HioB  duct  to  the  tip  of  it  We  discovered 
several  little  roads  or  canals  running  from 
the  ear  into  the  braki,  and  todk  particuiar 
care  to  trace  them  ont  through  weir  seve- 
ral passages.  One  of  theih  extended  itself 
to  a  bundle  of  sonnets  and  little  musical  in- 
fltrtenents.  Others  ended  in  several  blad- 
ders, which  were  filled  either  with  wind  or 
froth.  But  the  large  canal  entered  into  a 
mat  cavity  of  the  •dLull,  from  whence 
there  went  another  canal  into  the  tongue. 
This  great  cavity  was  filled  with  a  kind  of 
'sptongy  substance,  which  the  French  ana- 
toimsts  call  galimatias,  and  the  English, 
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The  skins  of  the  forehead  were  extremely 
toogn  and  thick,  and  what  very  much  sur- 
prised us,  had  n(X  in  them  any  single  blood- 
rcmei  that  we  were  able  to  discover,  either 
wWi  or  without  our  classes;  from  whence 
ve  conduded,  that  ibt  party  when  alive 


most  have  been  entirely  deprived  of  the 
faculty  of  blushing. 

The  08  cribriforme  wascxceedin^y  stuff- 
ed, and  in  some  places  damaged  with  snuff. 
We  could  not  but  take  notice  in  particular 
of  that  small  muscle  which  is  not  often  dis- 
covered in  dissections,  and  draws  the  nose 
upward  when  it  expresses  the  contempt 
which  the  owner  of  it  has,  upon  seeing  any 
thing  he  does  not  like,  or  hearing  any  thing 
he  does  not  understand.  I  need  not  tell  m  v 
learnt  rekler,  this  is  that  muscle  whicb 
performs  the  motion  so  often  mentioned 
by  the  Latin  poets,  when  they  talk  of  a 
man's  cocking  nis  nose,  or  playing  the  rhi- 
noceros. 

We  did  not  find  any  thing  very  remark- 
able in  the  eye,  saving  only,  that  the  mus** 
culi  amatorii,  or,  as  we  may  translate  it 
into  English,  the  ogling  muscles,  were  very 
much  worn  and  decayed  with  use;  where- 
as, on  the  contrary,  the  elevator,  or  the 
muscle  which  turns  the  eye  towards  heaven, 
did  not  appear  to  have  been  used  at  alL 

I  have  <nily  mentioned  in  this  dissection 
such  new  discoveries  as  we  were  able  to 
make,  and  have  not  taken  any  notice  of 
those  parts  which  are  to  be  met  with  in 
common  heads.  As  for  the  skull,  the  face, 
and  indeed  the  whole  outward  shape  and. 
figure  of  the  head,  we  could  not  discover, 
any  difference  from  what  we  observe  in 
the  heads  of  other  men.  We  were  infomv- 
ed  that  the  person  to  whom  this  head  be- 
longed, had  passed  for  a  man  above  five 
and  thirty  years:  during  which  time  he  eat 
and  drank  like  other  people,  dressed  well, 
talked  loud,  laughed  frequently,  and  oa 
particular  occasions  had  aoquitted  himself 
tolerably  at  a  ball  or  an  assembly;  to  whicb 
one  of  the  company  added  that  a  certain 
knot  of  ladies  took  him  for  a  wit  He  waa 
cut  off  in  ^e  flower  of  his  ate  by  the  blow 
of  a  XMiring-shovel,  having  been  surprised 
.by  an  eminent  dtizen,  as  he  was  tendering 
some  civilities  to  his  wife. 

When  we  had  thoroughly  examined  this 
head  with  all  its  apartments,  and  its  seve- 
ral kinds  of  furniture,  we  put  up  the  brain, 
such  as  it  was,  into  its  proper  |dace,  and 
laid  it  ande  under  a  broad  piece  of  scarlet 
cloth,  in  order  to  be  prepaid  and  kept  in 
a  great  repository  of  dissections;  our  ope- 
rator telling  us  that  the  preparation  would 
not  be  so  difficult  as  that  of  another  br^, 
ibr  that  he  had  observed  several  of  the  litUe 
pipes  and  tubes  which  ran  throu^  the 
Drain  were  already  filled  with  a  kind  of 
mercurial  substance,  which  he  looked  upoa 
to  be  true  qmcksilver. 

He  applied  himself  in  the  next  place  to 
the  coquette's  heart,  which  he  likewise 
laid  open  with  great  dexterity.  There  oc- 
curred to  us  many  particulars  in  this  dis- 
section; but  being  unwilling  to  burden  my 
reader's  memory  too  much,  I  shall  reserve 
tlus  subject  for  the  speculation  of  another 
day.  L. 
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Na  Sre.]     Wednefday,  Jaru  16, 1711-12. 

■iwoi  honattom. 
Ihr.  Sat.iiLLib.  L45. 
Miteeadiiet  acren'd  bsliiiid  a  ipecioiu  name. 

*Mr.  Spectator, — ^I  hope  yoa  have 
philosophy  enough  to  be  capaole  of  hearing 
the  mention  of  your  faults.  Your  papers 
which  regard  the  fallen  part  of  the  fair 
sex,  are,  1  think,  written  with  an  indeli- 
cacy which  makes  them  unworthy  to  be 
inserted  in  the  writings  of  a  moraUst  who 
knows  the  world.  I  cannot  allow  that  jou 
are  at  liberty  to  observe  upon  the  actions 
of  mankind  with  the  freedom  which  you 
aeem  to  resolve  upon;  at  least,  if  you  do  so, 
3rou  should  take  along  with  yoa  the  distinc- 
tion of  the  manners  of  the  world,accordingto 
the  quality  and  way  of  life  of  the  persons 
concerned.  A  man  of  breeding  speaks 
of  even  misfortune  amone  laches,  without 
giving  it  the  most  terrible  aspect  k  can 
bear:  and  this  tenderness  towards  them  is 
much  more  to  be  preserved  when  you  speak 
of  vices.  All  mankind  are  so  far  related, 
that  care  is  to  be  taken,  in  things  to  which 
all  are  liable,  you  do  not  mention  what 
concerns  one  in  terms  which  shall  disgust 
another.  Thus  to  tell  a  lich  man  of  the  in- 
di^nce  of  a  kinsman  of  his,  or  abruptly 
to  inform  a  virtuous  woman  of  the  lapse  of 
one  who  until  then  was  in  the  same  aegree 
of  esteem  with  herself,  is  a  kind  of  mvolv- 
ing  each  of  them  in  some  participation  of 
those  disadvantages.  It  is  therefore  ex- 
pected from  every  writer,  to  treat  Ws  ar- 
•gument  in  such  a  manner  as  is  most  proper 
to  entertain  the  sort  of  readers  to  whom  nis 
•discourse  is  directed.  It  is  not  necessary 
when  you  write  to  the  tea-table,  Uiat  you 
-should  draw  vices  which  cany  all  the  hor- 
ror of  shame  and  contempt:  it  yoa  paint  an 
impertinent  self-love,  an  artliil  glance,  an 
assumed  complexion,  you  say^  dl  which 
you  ought  to  suppose  they  can  be  possibly 
guilty  rtf.  When  you  talk  with  this  limita- 
tion, you  behave  yourself  so  as  that  you 
may  expect  others  in  conversation  may 
«cond  your  rwllery;  but  when  you  do  it  in 
a  style  which  every  body  else  forbears  in 
respect  to  their  quality,  thcjr  have  an  easy 
remedy  in  forbearing  to  readi  you,  and  hear- 
ing no  more  of  their  faults.  A  man  that  is 
flow  and  then  guilty  of  an  intemperance  is 
not  to  be  called  a  drunkard;  but  the  rule  of 
polite  raillery  is  to  speak  of  a  man^s  fatilts 
as  if  you  loved  him.  Of  this  nature  is  what 
was  said  by  Casar:  when  one  was  railing 
with  an  uncowrtly  vehemence,  and  broke 
out  with,  "What  must  we  caD  him  who 
was  taken  m  an  intrigue  witti  anodier  man's 
wife?"  Casar  answered  very  gravely,  "A 
careless  fellow.  ••  This  was  at  once  a  re- 
primand for  speaking  of  a  crime  wlddh  in 
those  days  had  not  the  abhorrence  attending 
it  as  it  ought,  as  well  as  an  intimatton  that 
all  intemperate  behaviour  before  superiors 
loses  its  aim,  by  accusing  in  a  method  unfit 
for  the  audience.    A  word  to  the  wise.   All 


I  mean  here  to  say  to  yoa  Is,  that  the  most 
free  person  of  quality  can  go  no  forther 
tiian  Deing  a  kind  woman;  and  you  should 
never  say  of  a  man  of  figure  worse  than 
that  he  knows  the  worid.  I  am,  sir,  yoor 
most  humble  servant, 

•FRANCIS  COURTLY.* 

•Mr.  Spectator, — ^I  am  a  woman  of 
unspotted  reputation,  and  know  nothing  I 
have  ever  done  which  should  encourage 
such  insolence;  but  here  was  one  the  other 
day,  and  he  was  dressed  like  a  gentleman 
too,  who  took  the  liberty  to  name  the  words 
*' lusty  fdlow"  in  my  presence.  I  doabt 
not  but  you  will  resent  it  in  behalf  of,  sir, 
your  humble  servant,  CELIA.* 

•Mr.  Spectator,— You  lately  put  oat 
a  dreadful  paper,  wherdn  you  promise  a 
foil  account  ot  the  state  of  crimmal  love; 
and  c^  all  the  fair  who  have  transgressed 
in  that  kind  by  one  very  rude  name,  which 
I  do  not  care  to  repeat:  but  I  desire  to  know 
of  you  whether  I  am  or  am  not  one  of  thoae.^ 
My  case  is  as  follows:  I  am  kept  by  an  old 
bachelor  who  took  me  so  young  that  I  know 
not  how  he  came  by  me.  He  is  a  bencher 
of  one  of  the  irais  of  court,  a  very  gay 
healthy  old  man,  which  is  a  very  luOLy 
thing  for  him;  who  has  been,  he  tells  me, 
a  scowerer,  a  scamperer,  a  breaker  of  win- 
dows, an  invader  or  constaUes,  in  the  days 
dl  yore,  when  all  dominion  ended  with  tne 
day,  and  males  and  females  met  heker 
skelter,  and  the  scowerers  drove  before 
them  all  who  pretended  to  keep  op  order 
or  rule  to  the  interruption  of  love  and  ho- 
nour. This  is  his  way  of  talk,  for  he  is  very 
gay  when  he  viats  me;  but  as  his  former 
knowledge  of  the  town  has  alarmed  him 
into  an  invincibk  jealousy,  he  keeps  me  in 
a  pair  of  slippers,  neat  bodice,  warm  petti- 
coats, and  my  own  hair  woven  in  ringlets, 
after  a  manner,  he  says,  he  remembers.  I 
am  not  mistress  of'  one  farthine  of  money, 
but  have  all  necessaries  provided  for  me^ 
under  the  guard  of  one  who  procured  for 
him  while  he  had  any  desires  to  gratify.  I 
know  nothing  of  a  wench's  life,  but  the  re- 
putation of  it:  I  have  a  natural  vdce,  and 
a  pretty  untaught  step  in  dancing.  HU 
manner  is  to  bring  an  old  fellow  who  haa 
been  his  servant  from  his  youth,  and  ia 
gray-headed.  This  man  makes  on  the  ¥io- 
fin  a  certain  jiggish  noise  to  which  I  dance; 
and  when  that  is  over  I  sing  to  him  some 
loose  air  that  has  more  wantonneas  than 
nrasic  in  it  You  must  have  seen  a  strange 
windowed  house  near  Hyde  Park,  which  » 
so  built  that  no  one  c«i  look  out  of  any  of 
the  apartments;  my  rooms  are  after  thia 
manner,  and  I  never  see  man,  woman,  or 
child,  but  in  company  with  the  two  persons 
above-mentionecL  He  sends  me  in  all  the 
books,  pamphlets,  pla^s,  operas,  and  son^ 
diat  come  out;  and  his  utmost  delist  in 
me,  as  a  woman,  is  to  talk  over  his  old 
amours  in  my  presence,  tp  play  with  my 
neck,  say  ••  the  time  was,"  give  me  a  kiss. 
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and  bid  me  be  sure  to  follow  the  cBrectiQai 
of  my  guardian,  (the  above-mentioned  lady,) 
and  1  shall  never  want  The  troth  of  my 
case  is,  I  suppose,  that  I  was  educated  for 
a  purpose  he  did  not  know  he  should  be 
unfit  for  when  I  came  to  years.  Now,  air, 
what  I  ask  of  you  as  a  casuist,  is  to  teU  me 
how  far,  in  these  circumstances,  I  am  inno- 
cent, though  submissive:  he  guihy,  though 
impotent?  I  am,  sir,  your  constant  reader, 
'PUCELLA.' 

•  7b  the  Man  called  the  S/iectator. 

*  Fr  I EKD,— Forasmuch  as  at  the  birth  of 
thy  labour,  thou  didst  promise  upon  thy 
word,  that  letting  alone  the  vanities  that 
do  abound,  thou  wouldest  only  endeavour 
to  straightien  the  crooked  morals  of  this  our 
Babylon,  I  gave  credit  to  thy  fair  speeches, 
and  admitted  one  of  thy  papers,  every  day 
save  Sundav,  into  my  house,  for  the  edifica- 
tion of  my  daughter  Tabitha,  and  to  the  end 
that  Susanna  the  wife  of  my  bosom  might 
profit  thereby.  But,  alas!  my  friend,  I  find 
that  thou  art  a  liar,  and  that  the  truth  is 
not  in  thee;  else  why  didst  thou  in  a  paper 
which  thou  didst  lately  put  forth,  make 
mention  of  those  vain  coverings  for  the 
heads  of  our  females,  which  thou  lovest  to 
liken  unto  tulips,  and  which  are  lately 
sprung  up  amone  us?  Nay,  why  didst  thou 
make  mention  of  them  in  such  a  seeming, 
as  if  thou  didst  approve  the  invention,  in- 
somuch that  my  daughter  Tabitha  begin- 
neth  to  wax  wanton,  and  to  lust  after  these 
foolish  vanities?  Surely  thou  dost  see  with 
the  eyes  of  the  flesh.  Verily,  therefore, 
onless  thou  dost  speedily  amend^  and  leave 
off  following  thine  own  imaginations,  I  will 
leave  off  thee. 

*  Thy  friend,  as  hereafter  thou  dost  de- 
mean thyself, 

T,        « HEZEKIAH  BROADBRIM. ' 
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tu  est  et  ab  botte  doceri. 

09id.  .Mtf.  Lib.  iv.  438. 
Kcoeive  faiftrocUon  fVoin  an  enemy. 

I  PRESUME  I  need  not  inform  the  polite 
part  of  my  readers,  that  before  our  cor- 
respondence with  France  was  unhappily 
iaderrupted  by  the  war,  our  ladies  had  all 
their  foshions  from  thence;  which  the  mil- 
liners took  care  to  fumi^  them  with  by 
means  of  a  jointed  baby,  that  came  regu- 
larly over  once  a  month«  habited  after  the 
manner  of  the  most  eminent  toasts  in  Paris. 

I  am  credibly  informed,  that  even  in  the 
hottest  time  of  the  war,  the  sex  made  seve- 
ral efforts,  and  raised  large  contributions 
towards  the  importation  of  this  wooden 
mademoiaeUe. 

Whether  the  vessel  they  sent  out  was 
lost  or  taken,  or  whether  its  cargo  was 
seised  on  by  the  officers  of  the  custom-house 
as  a  piece  of  contraband  goods,  I  have  not 
yet  been  able  to  learn;  it  is  however  cer- 


tam,  that  their  first  attempfea  were  withoat 
«iccc8s,  to  the  no  small  disappointm^t  of 
our  whole  female  world;  but  as  their  con- 
stancjr  and  application,  in  a  matter  of  so 
great  importance,  can  never  be  sufficiently 
commended,  so  I  am  glad  to  find,  that  in 
spite  of  all  opposition,  they  have  at  length 
carried  their  point,  of  whidh  I  recdved 
advice  by  the  two  following  letters: 

*  Mr.  Spectator, — I  am  so  ereat  a  lover 
of  whatever  is  French,  that  f  lately  dis- 
carded an  humble  admirer,  because  he 
neither  spoke  that  tongue  nor  drank  claret., 
I  have  long  bewailed  m  secret  the  calami- 
ties of  my  sex  during  the  war,  in  all  which 
time  we  have  laboured  under  the  insup- 
portable inventions  of  English  tire-women, 
who,  though  they  sometimes  copy  indiffei^ 
ently  well,  can  never  compose  with  that 
"  goAt**  they  do  in  France. 

'I  was  almost  in  despair  of  ever  more 
seeing  a  model  from  that  dear  countiy, 
when  last  Sunday  I  overheard  a  lady  in  the 
next  pew  to  me  whisper  another,  that  at 
the  Seven  Stars,  in  King-street,  Covent- 
garden,  there  was  a  mademoiselle  com- 
pletely dressed,  just  come  from  Paris. 

'  I  was  in  the  utmost  impatience  during 
the  remaining  part  of  the  service,  and  as 
soon  as  ever  it  was  over,  having  learnt  the 
milliner's  '^  addrease,"  I  went  directly  to 
her  house  in  King-street,  but  was  told  that 
the  Frcnch  lady  was  at  a  person  of  quality's 
in  Pall-mall,  and  would  not  be  back  again 
until  very  late  that  night.  I  was  therefore 
obliged  to  renew  my  visit  very  early  this 
morning,  and  had  then  a  full  view  of  the 
dear  moppet  from  head  to  foot 

'You  cannot  imagine,  worthy  sir,  how 
ridiculously  I  find  we  have  been  trussed  up 
during  the  war,  and  how  infinitely  the 
French  dress  excels  curs. 

*  The  mantua  has  no  lead  in  the  sleeves, 
and  I  hope  we  are  not  lighter  than  the 
French  ladies,  so  as  to  want  that  kind  of 
ballast;  the  petticoat  has  no  whalebone,  but 
sits  with  an  air  altogether  gallant  and  de- 
gagi:  the  coiffure  is  inexpres-sibly  pretty; 
and,  in  short,  the  whole  dress  has  a  thou- 
sand beauties  in  it,  which  I  would  not  have 
as  yet  made  too  public. 

'  I  thought  fit,  however,  to  give  you  this 
notice,  that  you  may  not  be  surprised  at  my 
api>earing  a  la  mode  de  Paris  on  the  next 
birth-night  I  am,  sir,  vour  humble  ser- 
vant, TERAMINTA.' 

Within  an  hour  after  I  had  read  this  let- 
ter, I  received  another  from  the  owner  of 
the  puppet 

•Sir,— On  Saturday  last,  being  the  12th 
instant,  there  arrived  at  my  house  in  King- 
street,  Covent-Garden,  a  French  baby  for 
the  year  1712.  I  have  taken  the  utmost 
care  to  have  her  dressed  by  the  most  cele- 
brated tire-women  and  mantua-makers  in 
Paris,  and  do  not  find  that  I  have  any  rea- 
son to  be  sorry  for  the  expense  I  have  been 
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mt  in  her  cloUie^  and  hnportation:  however, 
as  I  know  no  person  who  is  so  good  a  judge 
of  dress  as  yourself,  if  you  please  to  call  at 
Biy  house  in  your  way  to  the  city,  and  take 
a  view  of  her,  I  promise  to  amend  what- 
ever you  shall  msapprove  in  your  next 
paper,  before  I  exhibit  her  as  a  pattern  to 
the  public  I  am,  sir,  your  most  humble 
admirer,  and  most  obedient  servant, 

*  BETTY  CROSS-STITCHL 

As  I  am  willing  to  do  any  thing  in  reason 
for  the  service  ot  my  countrywomen,  and 
had  much  rather  prevent  faults  than  find 
them,  I  went  last  night  to  the  house  ci  the 
above-mentioned  Mrs.  Cross-Sdtch,  As 
soon  as  I  entered,  the  maid  of  the  shop, 
who,  I  suppose,  was  prepared  for  my  com- 
ing, without  asking  me  anv  questions,  in- 
troduced me  to  the  little  aamsd,  and  ran 
away  to  call  her  mistress. 

The  puppet  was  dressed  in  a  cherry- 
colourea  gown  and  petticoat,  with  a  short 
working  apron  over  it,  which  discovered 
her  shape  to  the  most  advantage.  Her  hair 
was  cut  and  divided  very  prettily,  with 
several  ribands  stuck  up  and  down  in  it 
The  milliner  assured  me,  that  her  com- 
plexion was  such  as  was  worn  by  all  the 
ladies  of  the  best  fiashion  in  Pans.  Her 
head  was  extremely  high,  on  which  subject 
havine  long  since  declared  my  sentiments, 
I  shall  say  nothing  more  to  it  at  present  I 
was  also  offended  at  a  small  patch  she  wore 
on  her  breast,  which  I  cannot  suppose  is 
placed  there  with  any  good  design. 

Her  necklace  was  of  an  immoderate 
length,  being  tied  before  in  such  a  manner, 
that  the  two  ends  hung  down  to  her  gjirdle; 
but  whether  these  supply  the  place  cw  kiss- 
ing-strings  in  our  enemy's  country,  and 
whether  our  British  ladies  have  any  occa- 
sion for  them,  I  shall  leave  to  their  serious 
consideration. 

After  having  observed  the  particulars  of 
her  dress,  as  1  was  taking  a  view  of  it  alto- 
gether, the  shop-maid,  who  is  a  pert  wench, 
told  me  that  Mademoiselle  had  something 
very  curious  in  the  tying  of  her  garters  j  but 
as  I  pay  a  due  respect  even  to  a  pjur  of 
sticks  when  they  are  under  petticoats,  I  did 
not  examine  into  that  particular.  Upon  the 
whole,  I  was  well  enough  pleased  with  the 
appearance  of  this  gay  laoy,  and  the  more 
80  because  she  was  not  talkative,  a  quality 
very  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  the  rest  of  her 
countrywomen. 

As  I  was  taking  my  leave,  the  milliner 
fcuther  informed  me,  that  with  the  assist- 
ance of  a  watch-maker,  who  was  her  neigh- 
bour, and  the  ingenious  Mr.  Powd,  she  had 
also  contrived  another  puppet,  which  by 
the  help  of  several  little  spnngs  to  be  wound 
up  witmn  it,  could  move  all  its  limbs,  and 
that  she  had  sent  it  over  to  her  correspon- 
dent in  Paris  to  be  taught  the  various  lean- 
im;8  and  bendings  of  Uie  head,  the  risings 
oTthe  bosom,  the  courtesy  and  recovery, 
the  genteel  trip,  and  the  agreeable  jet,  aa 


they  are  now  pnurtised  at  the  cout  of 
France. 

She  added,  that  she  hoped  she  might  de- 
pend upon  having  my  encouragement  aa 
soon  as  it  arrived;  but  as  this  was  a  petitioa 
of  too  great  importance  to  be  answered  ex- 
tempore, I  Im  her  without  a  reply,  and 
made  the  best  €i  my  way  to  Will  Honey- 
comb's lodging  without  whose  advice  I 
never  commumcate  any  tlung  to  the  public 
(^thb  nature.  X. 
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I  ratber  choof^  a  low  and  efeepinf  01718. 

«  Mr.  Spectator,— Sir,— Your  hovmg 
done  considerable  services  in  tWs  great  city, 
by  rectifying  the  disorders  ci  fiamiltes,  and 
several  wives  having  preferred  your  advice 
and  (Erections  to  those  ci  their  husbands, 
emboldens  me  to  apply  to  you  at  this  time. 
I  am  a  shop  keeper,  and  though  but  a  young' 
man,  I  find  by  experience  that  nothing  but 
the  utmost  diligence  both  of  husband  and 
wife  (among  trading  people)  can  keep  af- 
feirs  many  tolerable  order.  »^  wife  at  the 
'  rinning  of  our  establishment  showed  her- 
self very  asastine  to  me  in  my  business  a» 
much  as  could  he  in  her  way,  and  I  have 
reason  to  believe  it  was  with  her  inclination  r 
but  of  late  she  has  got  acqu^ted  with  a 
school-man,  who  values  himself  for  his  great 
knowledge  in  the  Greek  tongue.  Hcenter* 
tains  her  fr«iuently  m  the  shop  with  dis- 
courses of  the  beauties  and  excellences  of 
that  language;  and  repeats  to  her  several 
passages  out  of  the  Greek  poets,  wherdn 
neteUs  her  there  is  unspeakable  harmony 
and  agreeable  sounds  that  all  odier  Ian* 
guages  are  wholly  unacquainted  with.  He 
has  so  infatuated  her  with  his  jargon,  that 
instead  of  using  her  former  dili«nce  in  the 
shop,  she  now  neglects  the  atiairs  of  the 
house,  and  is  wholly  taken  up  with  her 
tutor  in  learning  by  heart  scraps  of  Greek, 
which  she  vents  upon  all  occaaons.  She 
told  me  some  days  ago,  that  whereas  I  use 
some  Latin  inscriptions  in  my  shop,  she 
advised  me  with  a  great  deal  oi  concern  to 
have  them  changed  into  Greek;  it  bcrog  a 
language  less  understood,  would  be  more 
conformable  to  the  mystery  of  my  profies- 
Mon;  that  our  good  friend  would  be  assisting 
to  us  in  this  work;  and  that  a  certain  faculty 
of  gentlemen  would  find  thems^ves  so  mmch 
obfiged  to  me,  that  they  would  tafalUbly 
make  my  fortune.  In  short,  her  freqsent 
importunities  upon  this,  and  other  imperti- 
nences of  the  Uke  nature,  make  me  very 
uneasy;  and  if  your  remoosU^ncct  have  ao 
more  effect  uprm  her  than  mine,  I  am  aMd 
I  shall  be  obliged  to  ruin  myself  to  procure 
her  a  settlement  at  Oxford  with  her  tutor, 
for  she  is  already  too  mad  for  Bedlam. 
Now,  mr,  you  see  the  danger  my  fomily  ia 
exposed  to,  and  the  likelihood  of  my  wifc'a 
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becoming  both  troublesome  aixl  useless^  tm- 
less  her  reading  herself  in  your  paper  may 
make  her  reflect  She  is  so  very  learned 
that  I  cannot  pretend  by  word  of  mouth  to 
argue  with  her.  She  laughed  out  at  your 
ending  a  paper  in  Greek,  and  said  it  was  a 
hint  to  women  €i  literature,  and  very  civil 
not  to  translate  it  to  expose  tiiem  to  the 
vulgar.  You  see  how  it  is  with,  or,  your 
humble  servant' 

•  Mr.  Spectator, — ^If  you  have  that  hu- 
manity and  compttssion  in  your  nature  that 
YOU  take  such  pains  to  make  one  think  you 
nave,  you  will  not  deny  your  advice  to  a 
distressed  damsel,  who  hitcnds  to  be  de- 
termiiied  by  your  judgment  in  a  matter  of 
^reaX  importance  to  her.  You  must  know 
then,  there  is  an  ^;reeable  young  fellow,  to 
whose  person,  wit  and  humour,  nobody 
makes  any  objectioD,  that  pretends  to  have 
been  long  in  love  with  me.  To  this  I  must 
add  (whether  it  proceeds  from  the  vanity 
of  my  nature,  or  the  seeming  ancerity  of 
my  lover,  I  will  not  pretend  to  say}  that  I 
verilv  believe  he  has  a  real  value  tor  me; 
which,  if  true,  you  will  allow  may  justly 
augment  his  merit  with  his  mistress.  In 
short,  I  am  so  sen^ble  dF  his  good  qualities, 
and  what  I  owe  to  his  paision,  that  I  think 
I  could  sooner  resolve  to  give  up  my  liberty 
to  him  than  any  body  else,  were  tnere  not 
an  objection  to  be  made  to  his  fortunes,  in 
regaitl  they  do  not  answer  the  utmost  mine 
may  expect,  and  are  not  sufficient  to  secure 
me  from  undergoing  the  reproachful  phrase 
so  commonly  used,  *'  thsX  she  has  played 
the  fooL"  Now  though  I  am  one  ot  those 
few  who  heartily  despise  equipage,  dia- 
monds, and  a  coxccnnb,  yet  since  such  op- 
posite notions  from  mine  prevail  in  the 
world,  even  amongst  the  bc^  and  such  as 
are  esteemed  Uie  most  prudent  people^  I 
cannot  find  in  my  heart  to  resolve  upon  in- 
curring the  censure  of  those  wise  folks, 
which  1  am  conscious  I  shall  do,  if  when  1 
enter  into  a  married  state,  I  discover  a 
thou^t  beyond  that  of  equalling,  if  not  ad- 
vancing my  fortunes.  Under  this  difficulty 
I  DOW  labour,  not  being  in  the  least  deter- 
mined whether  I  shall  oe  governed  by  the 
vain  worid,  and  the  frequent  examples  I 
meet  with,  or  hearken  to  the  voice  of  my 
lover,  and  the  motions  I  find  in  my  heart  in 
favour  of  him.  Sir,  your  opinion  and  advice 
in  this  affiur  is  the  only  thing  I  know  can 
turn  the  balance,  and  which  I  earnestly 
entreat  I  may  receive  soon;  for  untU  I  have 
your  thoughts  upon  it,  I  am  engaged  not  to 
give  my  swain  a  final  discharge. 

*  Besides  the  particular  obligation  you  will 
lay  on  me,  by  giving  this  subject  room  in 
one  of  your  papers,  it  is  possible  it  may  be 
of  use  to  some  others  of  my  sex,  who  will 
be  as  grateful  for  the  favour  as,  sir.  your 
humble  servant,  FLORINDA. 

•P.  S.  To  tell  you  the  troth,  I  am  mar- 
ried to  him  already,  but  pray  say  something 
to  justify  me.* 
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*  Mr.  Spectator,— You  will  forgive  us 
professors  of  mumc  if  we  make  a  second 
application  to  you,  in  order  to  promote  our 
design  of  exhibiting  entertainments  of  mude 
in  York-buildings.  It  is  industriously  in- 
sinuated that  our  intention  is  to  d^troy 
operas  in  general,  but  we  beg  of  yon  to  inr 
sert  this  plain  explanation  of  ourselves  in 
your  paper.  Our  purpose  is  only  to  improve 
our  circumstances,  by  improving  the  art 
which  we  profess.  We  see  it  uttcrfy  dc- 
stroywl  at  present,  and  as  we  were  the 
persons  who  introduced  operas,  we  think  it 
a  groimdless  toputation  tnat  we  shoidd  set 
up  agamst  the  opera  itsel£  What  we  pre- 
tend to  assert  is,  that  the  songs  of  Afferent 
authors  injudicraosly  put  tomher,  and  a 
foreign  tone  and  manner  which  are  expected 
in  every  thing  now  performed  amongst  us, 
has  put  mus^c  itseff  to  a  stand;  insomuch 
that  the  ears  rf  the  people  cannot  now  be 
entertained  with  any  thmg  but  what  has  an 
impertinent  gaiety,  without  any  just  spirit, 
or  a  languishment  of  notes,  without  any 
passion  or  common  sense.  We  hope  those 
persons  of  sense  and  quality  who  have  done 
us  the  honour  to  subscribe,  will  not  be 
ashamed  of  their  patronage  towards  us,  and 
not  receive  impressions  that  patronising  us 
is  being  for  or  against  the  opera,  but  tnily 
promoting  their  own  diveraons  in  a  more 
just  and  eleeant  manner  than  has  been 
hitherto  performed.  We  are,  ar,  your 
most  humole  servants, 

•  THOMAS  CLAYTON, 
•NICOLINO  HAYM, 
'  CHARLES  DIEUPART. 

*  There  will  be  no  i)erformances  in  York- 
buildings  until  after  that  of  the  subscrip- 
tion.' T. 
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Bar.  An  FhL  t.  310. 

He  knowi  what  best  beflte  each  character. 

Ws  have  already  taken  a  eeneral  survey 
of  ^e  fable  and  characters  in  Milton's  Para- 
dise Lost  The  parts  which  remain  to  be 
conridered,  accoroing  to  Aristotle's  method, 
are  the  sentiments  and  the  lai^uage.  Be- 
fore I  enter  upon  the  first  of  these,  I  must 
advertise  my  reader,  that  it  is  my  design, 
as  soon  as  I  have  finished  my  general  reBec- 
tions  on  these  four  several  heads,  to  give 
particular  instances  out  of  the  po^m  which 
w  now  before  us,  of  beauties  and  imperfec- 
tions which  may  be  observed  under  each  of 
them,  as  also  iS.  such  other  particulars  as 
may  not  properly  fall  under  any  of  them. 
This  I  thought  fit  to  premise,  that  the 
reader  may  not  judge  too  hastily  erf  this 
piece  of  criticism,  or  look  upon  it  as  im- 
perfect, before  he  has  seen  Uie  whole  ex« 
tent  of  it 

The  sentiments  m  an  epic  poem  are  the 
thoughts  and  behaviour  whlcn  the  author 
ascnbes  to  the  persons  whom  he  introduce^ 
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and  are  just  when  they  are  conformable  to 
the  characters  of  the  several  persons.  The 
sentiments  have  likewise  ^relation  to  things 
as  well  persons,  and  are  then  perfect  when 
they  are  such  as  are  adapted  to  the  subject 
If  in  either  of  these  cases  the  i)oet  endeavours 
to  ar^e  or  explain,  to  ma^fy  or  diminish, 
to  raise  love  or  hatred,  pity  or  terror,  or 
any  other  passion,  we  ought  to  consider 
whether  the  sentiments  he  makes  use  of 
are  proper  for  those  ends.  Homer  is  cen- 
sured by  the  critics  for  his  defect  as  to  this 
particular  in  several  parts  of  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey,  though  at  tne  same  time  those, 
who  have  treated  this  great  poet  with  can- 
dour, have  attributed  this  defect  to  the 
times  ia  which  he  lived.  It  was  the  fault 
of  the  age,  and  not  of  Homer,  if  there 
wants  that  delicacy  in  some  of  his  senti- 
ments, which  now  appears  in  the  works  of 
men  of  a  much  infenor  genius.  Besides, 
if  there  are  blemishes  in  any  particular 
thoughts,  there  is  an  infinite  beau^  in  the 
greatest  part  of  them.  In  short,  if  there 
are  many  poets  who  would  not  have  fallen 
into  the  meanness  of  some  of  his  sentiments, 
there  are  none  who  could  have  risen  up  to 
the  greatness  of  others.  Virgil  has  excel- 
led sul  others  in  the  propriety  of  his  senti- 
ments. Milton  shines  likewise  very  much 
in  this  particular:  nor  must  we  omit  one 
consideration  which  adds  to  his  honour 
aiKl  reputation.  Homer  and  Virgil  intro- 
duced persons  whose  characters  are  com- 
monly Known  among  men,  and  such  as  are 
to  be  met  with  either  in  history,  or  in  or- 
dinary conversation.  Milton's  characters, 
most  of  them,  lie  out  of  nature,  and  were 
to  be  formed  purely  bjr  his  own  invention. 
It  shows  a  greater  genius  in  Shakspeare  to 
have  drawn  his  Cauban,  than  his  Hotspur, 
or  Julius  Cxsar:  the  one  was  to  be  sup- 
plied out  of  his  own  imagination,  whereas 
the  other  might  have  been  formed  upon 
tradition,  history  and  observation.  It  was 
much  easier  therefore  for  Homer  to  find 
proper  sentiments  for  an  assembly  of  Gre- 
cian generals,  than  for  MUton  to  diver^y 
his  infernal  council  with  proper  charac- 
ters, and  inspire  them  with  a  variety  of 
sentiments.  The  loves  of  Dido  and  JEdcm 
are  only  copies  of  what  has  mssed  between 
other  persons.  Adam  and  Eve,  before  the 
IeQI,  are  a  different  species  from  that  of 
mankind,  who  are  descended  from  them; 
and  none  but  a  poet  of  the  most  unbounded 
invention,  and  the  most  exquisite  judgment, 
could  have  filled  thdr  conversation  and 
behaviour  with  so  many  apt  circumstances 
during  their  state  of  innocence. 

Nor  is  it  sufficient  for  an  epic  poem  to 
be  filled  with  such  thoughts  as  are  natural, 
unless  it  abound  also  with  such  as  are  sub- 
lime. Virgil  in  this  particular  falls  short 
of  Homer.  He  has  not  indeed  so  many 
thoughts  that  arc  low  and  vulgar;  but  at 
the  same  time  has  not  so  many  thoughts 
that  are  sublime  and  noble.  The  truth  of 
it  is,  Virgil  seldom  rises  into  very  aston- 


ishing sentimento,  where  he  is  not  fired 
by  the  Iliad.  He  every  where  charms 
and  pleases  us  by  the  force  of  nis  own 
genius;  but  seldom  elevates  and  transports 
us  where  he  does  not  fetch  his  hints  nram 
Homer. 

Milton's  chief  talent,  and  indeed  his  dia* 
tiuKuishing  excellence,  lies  in  the  subMmity 
of  his  thoughts.  There  are  others  of  the 
modems  who  rival  him  in  every  other  part 
of  poetry;  but  in  the  greatness  of  his  senti- 
ments he  triumphs  over  all  the  poets  both 
modem  and  ancient.  Homer  only  excepted. 
It  is  impossiUe  for  the  imagination  of  man 
to  distend  itsdf  with  greater  ideas,  than 
those  which  he  has  laid  together  in  his 
first,  second,  and  sixth  books,  xhe  seventh, 
which  describes  the  creation  of  the  worid, 
is  likewise  wonderfully  sublime,  though 
not  so  apt  to  stir  up  emotion  in  the  miixt 
of  the  r^er,  nor  consequentiy  so  perfect 
in  the  epic  way  of  writing,  because  it  is 
filled  with  less  action.  Let  the  judicious 
reader  compare  what  Longinus  has  ob- 
served on  several  passages  in  Homer,  and 
he  will  find  parallels  for  most  of  them  in 
the  Paradise  If  ost 

From  what  has  been  said  we  may  infer, 
that  as  there  are  two  kinds  of  sentiments, 
the  natural  and  the  subUme,  which  are 
always  to  be  pursued  in  an  hermc  poem, 
there  are  also  two  kinds  of  thooehts  which 
are  carefully  to  be  avoided.  Tl^e  first  are 
such  as  are  affected  and  unnatiiral;  the 
second  such  as  are  mean  and  vulgar.  As 
for  the  first  kind  of  thoughts,  we  meet  with 
littie  or  nothing  that  is  like  them  in  VirgiL 
He  has  none  of  those  trifiing  points  and 
puerilities  that  are  so  often  to  be  met  with 
m  Ovid,  none  of  the  epigrammatic  turns  of 
Lucan,  none  of  those  swelling  sentiments 
which  are  so  frequent  in  Statins  and  Clau- 
dian,  none  of  those  mixed  en>bellishments 
of  Tassa  Every  thing  is  just  and  naturaL 
His  sentiments  suiow  that  he  had  a  perfect 
insight  into  human  nature,  and  tnat  he 
knew  every  thing  which  was  the  most 
proper  to  affect  it 

Mr.  Dryden  has  in  some  places,  which  I 
may  hereafter  take  notice  of,  misrepresen- 
ted Virgil's  way  of  thinking  as  to  this  par- 
ticular, m  the  translation  he  has  given  us  of 
the  ^neid.  I  do  not  remember  that  Homer 
any  where  fiedls  into  the  faults  above-men- 
tioned, which  were  indeed  the  false  refinc- 
mdits  of  later  ages.  Milton,  it  must  be 
confessed,  has  sometimes  erred  in  this  re- 
spect, as  I  shall  show  more  at  large  in  an- 
other paper;  though  considering  how  all 
the  poets  of  the  age  in  which  he  writ  were 
infected  with  this  wrong  wav  of  thinking, 
he  is  rather  to  be  admired  tnat  he  did  not 
give  more  into  it,  than  that  he  did  some- 
times complv  with  the  vicious  taste  which 
still  prevails  so  much  among  modem 
writers. 

But  since  several  thoughts  may  be  natu- 
ral which  are  low  and  ^veiling,  an  epic 
poet  should  not  only  avoid  such  senlimci^ 
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as  are  nnnatoral  or  affected,  but  also  such 
as  are  mean  and  vulgar.  Homer  has  opened 
a  great  field  of  ramery  to  men  of  more 
delicacy  and  greatness  of  genius,  by  the 
homeliness  of  some  of  his  sentiments.  But 
as  I  have  before  said,  these  are  rather  to 
be  imputed  to  the  simplicity  of  the  age  in 
which  he  lived,  to  which  I  may  also  add, 
of  that  in  which  he  described,  than  to  any 
imperfection  in  that  divine  poet  Zoilus, 
among  the  ancients,  and  Monsieur  Perrault, 
among  the  modems,  pushed  their  ridicule 
very  far  upon  him,  on  account  of  some 
such  sentiments.  There  is  no  blemish  to 
be  observed  in  Virgil  under  this  head,  and 
but  a  very  few  in  Milton. 

I  shall  give  but  one  instance  of  this  im- 
propriety of  thought  in  Homer,  and  at  the 
same  time  compare  it  with  an  instance  of 
the  same  nature,  both  in  Vireil  and  Milton. 
Sentiments  which  raise  laughter,  can  very 
seldom  be  admitted  with  any  decency  into 
an  heroic  poem,  whose  business  it  is  to  ex- 
cite passion  of  a  much  nobler  nature.  Ho- 
mer, however,  in  his  characters  of  Vulcan 
and  Thcrsitcs,  in  his  story  of  Mars  and 
Venus,  in  his  behaviour  dSf  Irus,  and  in 
other  passages,  has  been  observed  to  have 
lapsea  into  the  burlesque  character,  and 
to  have  departed  from  that  serious  air 
which  seems  essential  to  the  magnificence 
of  an  epic  poem.  I  remember  but  one 
laugh  in  the  whole  iEneid,  which  rises  m 
the  fifth  book,  upon  Monxtes,  where  he  is 
represented  as  thrown  overboard,  and  dry- 
i^  himself  upon  a  rock.  But  this  piece 
ofmirth  is  so  well-timed,  that  the  severest 
critic  can  have  nothing  to  say  i»^nst  it; 
for  it  is  in  the  book  of  games  and  mveruons 
where  the  reader's  mind  may  be  supposed 
sufficiently  relaxed  for  such  an  entertain- 
ment The  only  piece  of  pleasantry  in 
Paradise  Lost,  is  where  the  evil  spirits  are 
described  as  rallying  the  angels  upon  the 
success  of  their  new  invented  artillery. 
This  passage  I  look  upon  to  be  the  most 
exceptionable  in  the  wnole  poem,  as  being 
nothing  else  but  a  string  of  puns,and  those 
too  very  indifferent  ones. 

teua  beheld  ttelr  plight, 

And  to  hb  mates  thui  in  deri«ion  caird : 

*0  friendt,  why  come  not  on  thoee  victors  jroud  1 

En  while  they  fierce  were  cominf ,  and  wmn  we. 

To  enterUin  tliem  (hir  with  tpen front 

And  breast  (what  could  we  more  7)  propoonded 

terms 
or  Omatition,  straif ht  they  changed  their  minds, 
FUw  9g^  and  into  strange  vagaries  fell 
As  they  would  dance ;  yet  for  a  dance  they  secm*d 
Somewhat  extravagant,  and  wild ;  perhaps 
For  joy  of  oftr'd  peace ;  bat  I  suppose 
If  oor  proposals  once  again  were  Assrtf, 
We  should  compel  them  to  a  quick  rtmttL 

To  whom  thus  Belial  in  like  gamesome  mood : 
J>earfer,  the  terms  we  sent  were  terms  ot  weight, 
Cfkar4  craiMCt,  and  ftiH  of  force  urg*d  home ; 
Such  as  we  might  perceive  amused  them  aO, 
And  ttumbUd  many ;  who  receives  them  right. 
Had  need  from  bead  to  foot  well  vndenUmd; 
Not  m9^entp64,  this  gift  they  have  besides. 
They  show  us  when  our  foes  wmlk  ntt  MprigkL* 

l*has  they  among  themselves  in  pleasant  vein 
JNood  scofllng 

JMttm's  Par,  LMt,  k  vL  L  000.  ftc. 
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Prittdpibos  plaenisie  viris  non  ultima  lans  est 

Bar.  Ef,  xvii.  Lib.  L  85. 

To'please  the  great  is  not  the  smallest  praise. 

The  desire  of  pleaang  makes  a  man 
agreeable  or  unwelcome  to  those  with  whom 
he  converses,  according  to  ti^e  motive  from 
which  that  inclination  appears  to  flow.    If 
your  concern  for  pleasing   others  arises 
from  an  innate  benevolence,  it  never  fails 
of  success;  if  from  a  vanity  to  excel,  its 
disappointment  is  no  less  certsun.    What 
we  call  an  agreeable  man,  is  he  who  is  en- 
dowed with  the  natural  bent  to  do  accep* 
table  things  from  a  delight  he  takes  in  them 
merely  as  such;   and  the  affectation  of 
that  character  is  what  constitutes  a  fop. 
Under  these  leaders  one  may  draw  up  SXL 
those  who  ma^  make  up  any  manner  of 
figure,  except  in  dumb  show.    A  rationiJ 
and  select  conversation  is  composed  of  per- 
sons, who  have  the  talent  of  plea^ng  with 
delicacy  of  sentiments  flowing  from  habit- 
ual chastity  of  thought;  but  mixed  compa- 
ny  is  frequently  made  up  of  pretenders  to 
mirth,  and  is  usually  pestered  with  con- 
strained, obscene,  and  painful  witticisms^ 
Now  and  then  you  may  meet  with  a  man 
so  exactly  formed  for  pleasing,  that  it  is  no 
matter  what  he  is  domg  or  saying,  that  is 
to  say,  that  there  need  be  no  manner  oif 
importance  in  it,  to  make  him  gain  upon 
every  bodj  who  hears  or  beholds  him. 
This  felicity  is  not  the  pft  of  nature  only, 
but  must  be  attended  with  happy  circum- 
stances, which  add  a  dignity  to  the  familiar 
behaviour  which  distinguishes  him  whom 
we  call  an  agreeable  man.     It  is  from  this 
that  every  body  loves  and  esteems  Polycar- 
pus.    He  is  In  the  \'ieour  of  his  aee,  and 
the  gaiety  of  life,  but  has  passed  through 
ver3r  conspicuous  scenes  in  it:  though  no 
soldier,  he  has  shared  the  danger,  and  ac- 
ted with  great  gallantry  and  generosity  on 
a  decisive  day  of  battle.     To  have  those 
qualities  which  only  make  other  men  con- 
spicuous in  the  world  as  it  were  supernu- 
merary to  him,  is  a  circumstance  which 
gives  weight  to  his  most  indifferent  actions; 
for  as  a  Known  credit  is  ready  cash  to  a 
trader,  ao  is  acknowledged  merit  imme- 
diate distinction,  and  serves  in  the  place 
of  equipage  to  a  gentleman.    This  renders 
Polycarpus  graceful  in  mirth,  important 
in  bu^ness,  and  regarded  with  love  in  eveiy 
ordinaiy   occurrence.     But  not  to  dwefi 
upon  characters  which  have  such  particu- 
lar recommendations  to  our  hearts,  let  us 
turn  our  thoughts  rather  to  the  methods 
of  pleasfftg  which  must  carry  men  through 
the  world  who  cannot  prctaid  to  such  ad- 
vantages.    Falling  in  with  the  particular 
humour  or  manner  of  one  above  you,  ab- 
stracted from  the  general  rules  of  good  be- 
haviour, is  the  life  of  a  slave.    A  parasite 
differs  in  nothing  from  the  meanest  servant, 
but  that  the  tootman  hires  himself  for 
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WidOy  kbonr,  tiib|ected  to  n>  and  come  at 
the  win  of  his  master,  but  Uie  other  gives 
up  his  very  soul:  he  is  prostituted  to  speak, 
and  professes  to  think  after  the  mode  of 
him  whom  he  courts.  This  senitude 
to  a  patron,  in  an  honest  nature,  would  be 
more  grierous  than  that  of  wearing  his 
fircry;  therefore  we  will  speak  of  those 
methods  only  which  are  worthy  and  inge- 


The  happy  talent  of  pleasing  eidier  those 
above  yon  or  bdow  you,  seems  to  be  whiily 
<nrmg  to  the  opinion  they  have  of  your  sin- 
cerity. This  quality  is  to  attend  the  agree- 
able man  m  aU  the  actions  of  his  file;  and 
I  think  there  need  no  more  be  said  in 
kononrofit,  than  that  it  b  what  forces  the 
a]yprQbation  even  of  vour  opponents.  The 
gouty  man  has  an  honour  for  the  jud^ 
who  with  justice  pronounces  ^gainst  hmi 
the  sentence  of  death  itselt  The  author 
of  the  sentence  at  the  head  of  this  paper, 
was  an  excellent  judge  of  human  lite,  and 
passed  his  own  in  company  the  most  agree- 
able that  ever  wasin  tKe  worid.  Augustus 
lived  amongst  bis  friends,  as  if  he  had  his 
fortune  to  make  in  his  own  court  Candour 
and  affability,  accompanied  with  as  much 
power  as  ever  mortal  was  vested  with,  were 
what  made  him  in  the  utmost  maimer 
arreeable  among  a  set  of  admirable  men, 
who  had  thoughts  too  high  for  ambition, 
and  views  too  large  to  be  gratified  by  what 
lie  could  give  them  in  the  msposal  of  an  em- 
pire, without  the  pleasure  ot  their  mutual 
conversation.  A  certain  unanimity  df  taste 
and  judgment,  which  is  natural  to  all  of 
the  same  orderof  the  species,  was  the  band 
of  this  society:  and  the  emperor  assumed 
no  figure  in  it,  but  what  he  thought  was  due 
from  hb  private  talents  and  qualifications, 
as  they  contributed  to  advance  the  plea- 
sures and  sentiments  of  the  company. 

Cunnm^  people,  hvpocrites,  aSl  who  are 
Irat  half  vntuoQs,  or  half  wise,  are  incapa- 
We  of  tasting  the  refined  pleasure  of  such 
an  equal  company  as  could  wholly  exclude 
the  regard  of  tortune  in  their  conversations. 
Horace,  in  the  discourse  fiiom  whence  I 
take  the  hint  of  the  present  speculation, 
lays  down  excellent  rules  for  conduct  in 
conversation  with  men  of  power:  birt  he 
maks  with  an  air  of  one  who  had  no  need 
of  such  an  application  for  any  thine  which 
related  to  himsell  It  shows  he  understood 
what  it  was  to  be  a  skilful  courtier,  by  just 
admonitions  against  importunity,  and  show- 
mjg  how  forcible  it  was  to  speak  modestly 
oTyonr  own  wants.  There  is  indeed  some- 
thmg  so  shamdess  in  taking  all  opportuni- 
ties to  speak  of  your  own  arours,  that  he  who 
b  guilty  of  it  towards  lum  on  whom  he  de- 
pends. Cues  like  the  beegar  who  exposes 
nb  sores,  which,  insteaa  of  moving  com- 
pasakn,  makes  the  man  he  begs  of  turn 
sway  firom  the  object. 

I  cannot  ten  what  b  become  of  him,  but 
I  remember  about  axteen  years  ago  an 
honcAidlow,  who  so  justly  underrtooS  how 


^lagrmbie  the  mention  or  appearanoe  of 
hb  wants  would  make  him,  that  I  have 
citea  reflected  open  him  as  a  counterpart 
of  Lrus,  whom  I  Mve  formerly  mentiancd. 
Thb  man,  whom  I  have  missed  for  mmnc 
years  in  my  walks,  and  have  beard  was 
some  wav  employed  about  the  army,  made 
it  a  maxmi,  that  good  wigs,  delicate  finca* 
and  a  cheerful  air,  were  to  a  poor  depend- 
ent the  same  diat  working  tools  are  to  a 
poor  artificer,  it  was  no  small  mtutain- 
meat  to  me,  who  knew  hb  umi<inccs» 
to  sec  him,  who  had  foiled  two  days,  attri- 
bute tlie  tiiinness  tib^told  him  m,  to  tbe 
violence  of  somegalhmtiies  he  hadkftdr 
beenguiltyo£  Theskilfid  dissembler  car- 
ried on  this  with  the  utmost  address;  and 
if  any  suspected  hb  affoirs  were  narrow,  it 
was  attributed  to  indulging  himsdf  in  mast 
fashionable  vice  rather  than  an  irreproach- 
able poverty,  which  saved  hb  ciedit  witk 
I  those  on  whom  he  depended 

The  main  art  b  to  be  as  littie  troaMe- 
some  as  you  can,  and  make  all  you  hope  for 
come  rather  as  a  fovonr  &om  'yoar  patron 
than  claim  from  yon.  But  I  am  here  prat- 
ing of  what  b  the  method  of  pleaang  so  as 
to  succeed  in  the  world,  when  tbm  are 
crowds,  who  have,  in  city,  town  ooait,  and 
oomitiy,  arrived  at  conaderable  acqaisi— 
tions,  and  yet  seem  incapibleof  actiagia 
aay  constant  tenor  of  fife,  hat  have  goaecn 
fran  one  sncccaslal  errcH' to  another:  there- 
fore I  think  1  may  diorten  thb  inqmry  after 
the  method  of  pleasine;  and  as  the  qU  hcaK 
said  to  hb  son,  once  for  all,  '  Pr^>  lack» 
be  a  fine  rentleman;*  so  mi^  I  to  mv 
reader,  abridge  my  introdnctions,  ladfinbls 
the  art  of  pleasing  in  a  word,  *  Be  ridu* 

T. 
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Havhtg  already  civea  an  acooaat  of  tiic 
dissection  of  a  beaa*^  head,  with  the  seve- 
ral discoveries  made  on  that  occaaon,  I 
shall  here,  according  to  my  promise,  ealer 
upon  the  dbsection  of  a  comictteS  heart, 
and  communicate  to  the  fmhiic  aach  puti- 
cnlars  is  we  observed  in  that  carioas  piece 
of  anatomv. 

I  should  perhaps  have  waived  Uib  aa- 
dertaking,  had  I  not  been  pat  in  nuad  of 
my  procnise  by  several  of  my  miknowa 
correspondents,  who  are  very  impcHtmate 
with  me  to  make  an  example  ciF  the  co- 

Siuette,  as  Thavc  alrca((!k  done  of  tiie  bean, 
t  b  therefore  in  compDance  with  the  le- 
ouest  of  friends,  that  I  have  looked  over 
tne  nunutes  of  my  former  dream,  in  order 
tonvethe  public  an  exact  relation  of  it» 
which  I  shaU  enter  upon  withoat  forthcr 
]Midbce. 
Our  operator,  before  he  engaged  in  tlus 
told  a%  tiiat  there  waa 
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notkhu^  in  hb  art  more  difficult  than  to  lav 
open  the  heart  of  a  coquette,  by  reason  ot 
the  many  labyrinths  and  recesses  which 
are  to  be  found  in  it,  and  which  da  not  ap- 
pear in  the  heart  of  any  other  animaL 

He  desired  us  first  of  all  to  observe  the 
pericardium,  or  outward  case  of  Uie  heart, 
which  we  did  very  attentively;  and  by  the 
help  of  our  glasses  discemea  in  it  millions 
of  httle  scars,  which  seemed  to  have  been 
occasioned  by  the  points  of  innumerable 
darts  and  arrows,  that  from  time  to  time 
had  glanced  upon  the  outward  coat;  though 
we  could  not  discover  the  smsdlest  orifice, 
by  whkh  any  of  them  had  entered  and 
pierced  the  inward  substance. 

Every  smatterer  in  anatomy  knows  that 
this  pericardium,  or  case  of  the  heart,  con- 
tains in  it  a  thin  reddish  liquor,  supposed  to 
be  bred  hem  the  vajXHirs  which  eschale  out 
of  the  heart,  and,  being  stopped  here,  are 
coodensedinto  this  wat^y  substance.  Upon 
ejcamining  this  liquor,  we  found  that  it  had 
in  it  all  the  qualities  of  that  spirit  which  is 
made  use  of  in  the  thermometer,  to  show 
the  change  of  weather. 

K^*  must  I  here  omit  an  experiment  one 
of  the  company  assured  us  he  himself  haH 
made  with  this  liquor,  which  he  found  in 
great  quantity  about  the  heart  of  a  OMuette 
whom  ne  had  formeriy  dissected.  He  af- 
firmed to  us,  that  he  had  actually  enclosed 
it  in  a  small  tube  made  after  the  manner  of 
a  weather-class;  but  that  instead  of  ac- 
quainting him  with  the  variations  of  the  at- 
moqdiere,  it  showed  him  the  quality  of 
those  persons  who  entered  the  room  wnere 
itstood.  He  affirmed  also  that  it  rose  at  the 
aj^yroach  of  a  plume  of  feathers,  an  em- 
broidered coat,  or  a  pair  x)f  frmged  gloves; 
and  that  it  fell  as  soon  as  an  ill-waped  pe- 
riwig, a  clumsy  pair  of  shoes,  or  an  un- 
fiohionable  coat  came  into  his  house.  Nay, 
he  proceeded  so  £ar  as  to  assure  us,  that 
upon  his  laughing  aloud  when  he  stood  by 
itC  the  liquor  mounted  very  sensibly,  and 
immediately  sunk  again  upon  his  loddng 
aerkna.  InBhort,hetddus,diatheknew 
venr  wdl  by  this  invention^  i^enever  he 
haaa  man  of  sense,  or  a  coxcomb  in  his 


Haviag  cleared  away  the  pericardium, 
or  case,  and  liquor  above-mentioned,  we 
came  to  the  heart  itsel£  The  outward 
9Baftice  of  it  was  extremely  slippery,  and 
tlie  mucro^  or  point,  so  very  cokl  withal, 
that  upon  endeavouring  to  take  hold  if  it, 
it  glided  through  the  fingers  like  a  smoodi 
piece  of  ice. 

The  fibres  were  turned  and  twisted  in 
a  more  intricate  and  perplexed  manner 
than  they  are  usually  found  in  other  hearts; 
insomuch  that  the  whole  heart  was  wound 
jp  together  in  a  Gordian  knot,  and  must 
ha:ve  had  very  irregular  and  unec^al  mo- 
tiGiis,  while  it  was  employed  in  its  vital 
limctioQS. 

One  thing  we  thought  very  observable, 
namely*  tSii^  upon  ezanuning  all  the  ves- 


sels which  came  into  it,  or  iasned  out  of  it^ 
we  could  not  discover  any  communication 
that  it  had  with  the  tongue. 

We  could  not  but  take  notice  likewise, 
that  several  of  those  little  nerves  in  the 
heart  which  are  afiected  by  the  sentimenU 
of  love,  hatred,  and  other  pasaons,  did  not 
descend  to  this  before  us  from  the  brain, 
but  from  the  muscles  which  lie  about  ^e 
eye. 

Upon  weighing  the  heart  in'my  hand,  I 
found  it  to  be  extremely  light,  and  conse- 
ouently  very  hollow,  which  I  did  not  won- 
(fer  at.  when,  upon  kx^ginto  the  inside 
of  it,  I  saw  multitudes  of  cells  and  cavities 
running  one  within  another,  as  our  histo- 
rians describe  the  apartments  of  Rosa- 
mond's bower.  Several  of  these  little  hol- 
lows wepe  stuffed  with  innumerable  aorta 
of  trifles,  which  I  shall  forbear  giving  any 
particular  account  of,  and  shall  therefore 
only  take  notice  of  what  lay  first  and  up- 
permost; which,  upon  our  unfolding  it,  and 
applying  our  micro6C(^>es  to  it,  appeared  to 
be  a  flame^oloured  hood. 

We  are  informed  that  the  lady  of  this 
heart,  when  living,  received  the  siddressea 
of  several  who  made  love  to  her,  and  did 
not  only  give  each  of  them  encouragement, 
but  made  every  one  she  conversed  with  be- 
lieve that  she  reg^arded  him  with  an  eye  of 
kindness;  for  wmch  reason  we  expected  to 
have  seen  the  impressions  of  multitudes  of 
faces  among  the  several  plaits  and  foldings 
of  the  heart;  but  to  our  ^eat  surprise  not  a 
sin^  print  of  thb  nature  discovered  itself 
unt4  we  came  into  the  very  core  and  centre 
of  it  We  there  observed  a  little  figure, 
which,  upon  applying  our  glasses  to  it,  ap- 
peared dressed  m  a  very  fantastic  manner. 
The  more  I  looked  upon  it,  the  more  I 
thoue;ht  I  had  seen  the  face  before,  but 
could  not  possibly  recollect  either  the  place 
or  time;  when  at  lei^g^,  one  of  the  com- 
pany, who  had  examined  this  figure  more 
nicdy  than  the  rest,  showed  us  plainly  by 
the  make  of  its  face,  and  the  several  turns 
of  its  features,  that  the  little  idol  which 
was  thus  lodged  in  the  very  middle  of  the 
heart  was  the  deceased  beau,  whose  head  I 
gave  some  account  of  in  my  last  Tuesday's 

^As  soon  as  we  had  finished  our  dissection, 
we  resdved  to  ihake  an  experiment  of  the 
heart,  not  being  al^e  to  determme  am^ 
ourselves  the  nature  of  its  substance,  which 
differed  in  so  many  particulars  from  that 
of  the  heart  in  other  temales.  Accordingly 
we  l^d  it  in  a  pan  of  burning  coals,  when 
we  observed  in  it  a  certain  salamandrine 
quality,  that  made  it  capable  of  living  m  the 
midst  of  fire  and  flame,  without  being  con- 
sumed, or  so  mudi  as  singed. 

As  we  were  admiring  this  strange  phx- 
namenon,  and  standing  round  the  heart  in  a 
circle,  it  gave  a  most  prodigious  sigh,  or 
rather  crack,  and  dispersed  all  at  once  in 
snudEe  and  vapour.  This  im^nary  noise^ 
wluch  me  thought  was  louder  than  the 
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burst  of  a  cannon^  produced  such  a  violent 
shake  in  my  brain,  that  it  dissipated  the 
fames  of  sleep,  and  left  me  in  an  instant 
broad  awake.  L, 


Na  282.]     Wednesday,  Jam  23, 1711-12, 

Bpea  inoeru  ftitari. 

riix- -SmyiiLSBO. 

HopM  and  fears  in  equal  balance  lakL— DrfdM, 

It  is  a  lamentable  thing  that  every  man 
is  full  of  complaints,  and  constantly  atte]> 
ing  sentences  against  the  fickleness  of  for- 
tane,  when  people  generally  bring  upon 
themselves  all  the  calamities  they  rail  into, 
and  are  constantly  heaping  up  matter  for 
their  own  sorrow  and  disappointment  That 
which  produces  the  greatest  part  of  the  de- 
lusions of  mankind,  is  a  false  hope  which  peo- 
ple indulge  with  so  sanguine  a  flatteiy  to 
themselves,  that  their  hearts  are  bent  upon 
fantastical  advantages  which  they  had  no 
reason  to  believe  should  ever  have  arrived 
to  them.  By  this  unjust  measure  of  calcu- 
lating thdr  happiness,  they  often  mourn 
with  real  affliction  for  imas^inary  losses. 
When  I  am  talkmg  of  tlus  unhappy  way  of 
accounting  for  oursdves,  I  cannot  but  re- 
flect upon  a  particular  set  of  people,  who» 
in  their  own  favour,  r^olve  every  thine 
that  is  possible  into  what  is  probable,  ana 
then  reckon  on  that  probability  as  on  what 
must  certainly  happen.  Will  Honeycomb, 
upon  my  observing  his  looking  on  a  lady 
with  some  particular  attention,  gave  me  an 
account  of  the  great  ^stresses  which  had 
lud  waste  her  very  fine  face,  and  had 
given  an  air  of  mehmcholy  to  a  very  agree- 
able person.  That  lady,  and  a  couple  of 
sisters  of  hers,  were,  said  Will,  fourteen 
vears  ago,  the  greatest  fortunes  about  town; 
but  without  having  any  loss,  by  bad  tenants, 
by  bad  securities,  or  any  damage  by  sea  or 
land,  are  reduced  to  very  narrow  circum- 
stances. They  were  at  that  time  the  most 
inaccesable  haughty  beauties  in  town;  and 
their  pretensions  to  take  upon  them  at  that 
unmerciful  rate,  were  raised  upon  the  fol- 
lowing scheme,  according  to  which  all  their 
lovers  were  answered. 

*  Our  father  is  a  youngish  man,  but  then 
our  mother  b  somewhat  older,  and  not 
likelv  to  have  any  children:  his  estate  be- 
ing 800/.  fier  annum,  at  twenty  years  pur- 
chase, 18  worth  16,000/.  Our  uncle,  who 
is  above  fifty,  has  400/.  fier  annum,  which 
at  the  aforesaid  rate,  is  8,000/L  There  is  a 
widow  aunt  who  has  10,000/.  at  her  own 
disposal,  len  by  her  husband,  and  an  old 
maiden  aunt,  who  has  6,000/.  Then  our 
father's  mother  has  900/.  per  annum,  which 
is  worth  18,000/.  and  1,000/.  each  ot  us  has 
of  our  own,  which  cannot  be  t^en  from 
«».  These  summed  up  together  stand 
tKus>— « 


Fabler's 800 

Uncle's 400 

J10,0Qp; 

I   6,000} 
Grandmother's  -    900 
Own    -•--.-  1000  each. 


Aunt's 
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X16,000 
8,000 

16,000 

18,000 
3,000 


Total, 61,000 

This  equally  divided  between  us  three, 
amounts  to  20,000/.  each:  an  allowance 
being  given  for  enlargement  upon  common 
fame,  we  may  lawfully  pass  for  30,000/, 
fortunes.' 

In  prospect  of  this,  and  the  knowledge 
of  their  own  personal  merit,  every  one  was 
contemptible  in  their  eyes,  and  they  re- 
fused those  offers  which  had  been  frequently 
made  them.  But  mark  the  end.  The  mother 
dies,  the  father  is  married  again,  and  has 
a  son;  on  him  was  entailed  the  fatbci^s, 
uncle's,  and  grandmother's  estate.  This 
cut  off  42,000^  The  maiden  aunt  married  a 
tall  Irishman,  and  with  her  went  the  6,000/L 
The  wklow  died,  and  left  but  enough  to 
pay  her  debts  and  bury  her;  so  that  there 
remained  for  these  three  giris  but  their 
own  1,000/.  They  had  by  this  time  passed 
their  prime,  and  got  on  the  wron^  nde  of 
thirty;  and  must  pass  the  remainder  of 
their  days  upbraimng  mankind  that  they 
mind  nothing  but  money,  and  bewailing 
that  virtue,  sense,  and  modesty,  are  had  at 
present  in  no  manner  of  estimation. 

I  mention  this  case  of  ladies  before  any 
other,  because  it  is  the  most  irreparafUe; 
for  though  youth  is  the  time  least  capable 
of  reflection,  it  is  in  that  sex  the  only  sea- 
son in  which  they  can  advance  their  for- 
tunes. But  if  we  turn  our  thoughts  to  the 
men,  we  see  such  crowds  unhappy,  from 
no  other  reason  but  an  ill-grounded  hope, 
that  it  is  hard  to  say  which  they  rather 
deserve,  our  pity  or  contempt  It  is  not 
unpleasant  to  see  a  fellow,  grown  old  in 
attendance,  and  after  having  passed  half  a 
life  in  servitude,  call  himsdl  the  unhap- 
piest  of  all  men,  and  pretend  to  be  disap- 
pointed^ because  a  courtier  broke  his  wora. 
He  that  promises  himself  any  thing  but 
what  may  naturally  arise  from  his  own 
property  or  labour,  and  goes  beyond  the 
desire  of  possessing  above  two  parts  in 
three  even  of  that,  hiys  up  for  himself  aa 
increasing  h^  of  afflictions  and  (Usap- 
pointments.  There  are  but  two  means  m 
the  worid  of  gpiining  by  other  men,  and 
these  are  by  being  either  agreeable  or  con- 
nderable.  The  generality  of  mankind  do 
all  tlungs  for  their  own  sakes;  and  when 
you  hope  any  tiling  from  persons  above 
you,  if  you  cannot  say, '  I  can  oe  thus  agree- 
able, or  thus  serviceable,'  it  is  ridiculous 
to  pretend  to  the  dignity  of  being  tinforta- 
nate  when  they  leave  you;  you  were  inju- 
dicious in  hoping  for  any  other  than  to  oe 
neglected  for  such  as  can  come  within 
these  descriptions  of  bdng  capable  to 
]fieaaCf'  or  serve  your  patron*  when  his 
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hmnoor  or  interests  call  for  their  capacity 
either  way. 

It  would  not,  methinksy  be  a  useless  com- 
parison between  the  condition  of  a  man  who 
shuos  all  the  pleasures  of  life,  and  of  one 
who  makes  it  his  business  to  pursue  them. 
HopMp  in  the  recluse  makes  his  austerities 
comfortable,  while  the  luxurious  man  gains 
nothing  but  uneasiness  from  his  enjoyments. 
What  is  the  difference  in  the  happmess  of 
him  who  is  macerated  by  abstinence,  and 
him  w1m>  is  surfeited  with  excess?  He  who 
rengns  the  world  has  no  tempytation  to 
envy,  hatred,  malice,  anger,  but  is  in  con- 
stant possession  of  a  serene  mind:  he  who 
follows  the  pleasures  of  it,  which  are  in 
their  very  nature  disappoinUng,  is  in  con- 
stant search  of  care,  solicitude,  remorse, 
and  concision, 

•January  14, 1712. 

*  Mr.  Spectator, — I  am  a  young  wo- 
man, and  have  my  fortime  to  make,  for 
which  reason  I  come  constantly  to  church 
to  hear  divine  service,  and  make  conquests: 
but  one  great  hindrance  in  this  my  design 
is,  that  our  clerk,  who  was  once  a  gardener, 
has  this  Christmas  so  over-decked  the 
church  with  greens, -that  he  has  quite 
spoiled  my  prospect;  insomuch  that  I  nave 
scarce  seen  the  voung  baronet  I  dress  at 
these  three  weeks,  though  we  have  both 
been  very  constant  at  our  devotions,  and  do 
not  at  above  three  pews  off.  The  church, 
as  It  is  now  equipped,  looks  more  like  a 
green-house  than  a  place  of  worship.  The 
middle  aisle  is  a  very  pretty  shady  walk, 
and  the  pews  look  like  so  many  arbour^  on 
each  side  of  it  The  pulpit  itself  has  such 
clusters  of  ivy,  holly,  and  rosemary  about 
it,  that  a  light  fellow  in  our  pew  took  occa- 
aon  to  say,  that  the  congre^tion  heard  the 
word  out  of  ambush,  like  Moses.  Sir  An- 
thony Love's  pew  in  particular  is  so  well 
hedged,  that  aU  my  batteries  have  no  effect. 
I  am  obliged  to  shoot  at  random  among  the 
boughs,  without  taking  any  manner  of  aim. 
Mr.  Spectator,  unless  you  will  give  orders 
for  removing  ttiese  greens,  I  shall  grow  a 
Tery  awkward  creature  at  church,  and  soon 
have  little  else  to  do  there  but  to  say  my 
prayers.  I  am  in  haste,  dear  sir,  your  most 
obedient  servant, 

T,  *  JENNY  SIMPER.' 
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Magiiter  utif  ingeniqae  largitor 

Venter P«r».  Fntog.  ver.  10. 

Ifecevity  if  the  mother  oriii?ention. 

BngU$h  Prmatrht. 

LuciAW  rallies  the  philosophers  in  his 
time,  who  could  not  agree  whether  they 
should  admit  riches  into  the  number  of  resd 
eoods;  the  professors  of  the  severer  sects 
threw  them  quite  out,  while  others  as  re- 
solutely inserted  them. 

I  am  apt  to  believe^  that  as  the  world 
^rew  more  polite,  the  rigid  doctrines  of  the 


first  were  wh(^y  discarded;  and  I  do  not 
find  any  one  so  hardy  at  present  as  to  deny 
that  there  are  very  great  advantages  in  the 
enjoyment  of  a  plentiful  fortune.  Indeed 
the  best  and  wisest  of  men,  though  they 
may  possibly  despise  a  good  part  of  those 
thing^  which  the  world  calls  pleasures, 
can, T  think,  hardly  be  insensible  of  that 
weight  and  dignity  which  a  moderate  share 
of  wealth  adds  to  their  characters,  counsels, 
and  actions. 

We  find  it  is  a  general  complaint  in  pro- 
fessions and  trades,  that  the  richest  mem- 
bers of  them  are  chiefly  encouraged;  and 
this  is  falsely  imputed  to  the  ill-nature  of 
mankind,  wno  are  bestowing  their  favours 
on  such  as  least  want  them.  Whereas,  if 
we  fairly  consider  their  proceedings  in  this 
case,  we  shall  find  them  founded  on  un- 
doubted reason:  since,  supponng  both  equal 
in  their  natural  integrity,  I  ou^t,  in  com- 
mon prudence,  to  fear  foul  play  from  an  in- 
digent person,  rather  than  from  one  whose 
circumstances  s^em  to  have  placed  him 
above  the  bare  temptation  of  money. 

This  reason  also  makes  the  common- 
wcalUi  regard  her  richest  subjects,  as  those 
who  QV%  most  concerned  for  her  quiet  and 
interest,  and  conseouently  fittest  to  be  in- 
trusted with  her  hi^est  employments.  On 
the  contrary,  Catiline's  saying  to  those 
men  of  desperate  fortunes,  who  applied 
themselves  to  him,  and  of  whom  he  after- 
wards composed  his  army,  tliat  they  had 
nothing  to  nope  for  but  a  civil  war,  was 
too  true  not  to  make  the  impressions  he 
desired. 

I  believe  I  need  not  fear  but  that  what  I 
have  said  in  praise  of  money,  will  be  mOre 
than  sufficient  with  most  of  my  readers  to 
excuse  the  subject  of  my  present  paper, 
which  I  intend  as  an  essay  on  the  ways  to 
raise  a  man's  fortune,  or  the  art  of  growing 
rich. 

The  first  and  most  infallible  method  to- 
wards the  attaining  of  this  end  is  thrift. 
All  men  are  not  equally  qualified  for  getting 
money,  but  it  is  in  the  power  of  every  one 
adike  to  practice  this  virtue,  and  I  believe 
there  are  very  few  persons,  who,  if  they 

E lease  to  reflect  on  their  past  lives,  will  not 
nd  that  had  they  saved  all  those  littie 
sums  which  they  have  spent  unnecessarily, 
they  might  at  present  have  been  masters 
of  a  competent  fortune.  Diligence  justly 
claims  the  next  place  to  thrift.  1  find 
both  these  excellentiy  well  recommended 
to  common  use  in  the  three  following  Italian 
proverbs: 

Nerer  to  do  that  by  proxy  which  you  can  do  yonraelf. 
Never  defer  that  till  to-morrow  which  you  can  do  to^lay 
Never  neglect  small  mattera  and  eipenaea. 

A  third  instrument  of  growing  rich,  is 
method  in  business,  which,  as  wdl  as  the 
two  former,  is  also  attainable  by  persons  of 
the  meanest  capacities. 

The  famous  De  Witt,  one  of  the  greatest 
statesman  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,^ 
being  asked  by  a  friend  how  he  was  able  to 
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dopotch  that  nralthade  of  aflRurs  in  which 
he  was  engag^?  replied,  that  his  whol^ 
art  consisted  in  doing  one  thing  at  once. 
*  If,'  says  he,  '  I  have  any  necessary  des- 
patches to  make,  I  think  of  nothing  else 
until  those  are  finished:  if  any  domestic 
affairs  require  my  attention,  I  give  myself 
up  wholly  to  them  until  they  are  set  in 
order.' 

In  shoit,  we  often  see  men  of  dull  and 
phlegmatic  tempers  arriving  to  ereat  es- 
tates, by  making  a  regular  and  orderly  dis- 
position of  their  business,  and  that  without 
It  the  greatest  parts  and  most  lively  imagi- 
nations rather  puzzle  their  aflBdrs,  than 
bring  them  to  an  happy  issue. 

From  what  has  been  said,  I  think  I  may 
lay  it  down  as  a  maxim,  that  everv  man  of 
|;ood  common  sense  may,  if  he  pleases,  in 
his  particular  station  of  life,  most  certainly 
b^nch.  The  reason  why  we  sometimes  see 
that  men  of  the  greatest  capacities  are  not 
so,  is  either  because  they  despise  wealth  in 
comparison  of  something  else;  or  at  least 
are  not  content  to  be  getting  an  estate,  un- 
loss  they  may  do  it  in  their  own  way,  and 
at  the  same  time  enjoy  all  the  pleasures 
and  gratifications  of  life. 

But  be^des  these  ordinary  forms  of  grow- 
ing rich,  it  must  be  allowed  that  there  is 
room  for  genius  as  well  in  this  as  in  all  other 
drcumstances  of  life. 

Though  tiie  ways  of  getting  money  were 
kmg  since  very  numerous,  and  though  so 
many  new  ones  have  been  found  out  of  late 
years,  there  is  certainly^  still  remaining  so 
lar^e  a  field  for  invention,  that  a  man  of 
an  mdifferent  head  might  ea^ly  sit  down 
and  draw  up  such  a  plan  for  the  conduct 
and  support  of  his  lite,  as  was  never  yet 
once  thought  of. 

We  daily  see  methods  put  in  practice  by 
htmgry  and  ingenious  men,  which  demon- 
strate the  power  of  invention  in  this  pai^ 
ticular. 

It  is  reported  of  Scaramouch,  the  first 
famous  Italian  comedian,  that  being  at  Paris 
and  in  great  want,  he  bethought  himself  ^ 
constanUy  plying  near  the  door  of  a  noted 
perfumer  m  that  city,  and  when  any  one 
came  out  who  had  been  buymg  snuff,  never 
failed  to  desire  a  taste  of  them:  when  he 
had  got  together  a  quantity  made  up  of 
several  different  sorts,  he  sold  it  again  at  a 
lower  rate  to  the  same  perfumer,  who  find- 
ing out  the  trick,  called  it  *  Tabac  de  mille 
Jleun,*  or  *  Snuff  of  a  thousand  flowers.' 
The  story  farther  teUs  us,  that  by  this 
means  he  got  a  very  comfortable  subsist- 
ence, until  making  too  much  haste  to  grow 
rich,  he  one  day  took  such  an  unreasonable 
pinch  out  of  the  box  of  a  Swiss  officer,  as 
enga^d  him  in  a  quarrel,  and  obliged  him 
to  quit  this  ingenious  way  oi  life. 

>Hor  can  I  in  this  place  omit  doing  justice 
to  a  youth  of  my  own  country,  who,  though 
he  is  scarce  yet  twelve  years  old,  has  with 
great  industry  and  application  attained  to 
the  art  of  beating  the  granadiers  march  oa 


his  chfai.  I  am  credibly  infbrmed  that  bf 
this  means  he  does  not  only  maintahi  him* 
self  and  his  mother,  but  that  he  is  la3ring  up 
money  every  day,  wkh  a  design,  if  the  war 
continues,  to  purchase  a  drum  at  least,  if 
not  a  pair  of  colours.         . 

I  shall  conclude  these  instances  with  the 
device  of  the  famous  Rabelais,  when  he 
was  at  a  great  distance  from  Paris,  and 
without  money  to  bear  his  expenses  thither. 
The  ingenious  author  being  thus  sharp-set, 
eot  together  a  convenient  quantity  of  brick- 
dust,  and  having  disposed  of  it  into  se^fieral 
jxipers,  writ  upon  one,  *Pdson  for  mon- 
sieur;' upon  a  second,  '  Poison  for  the  dau- 
phin, '  and  on  a  third,  <  Poison  for  the  king.  * 
Having  made  a  provision  for  the  Roval 
family  of  France,  he  laid  his  papers  so  tnat 
his  landlord,  who  was  an  inquisitive  man. 
and  a  good  subject,  might  get  a  sight  of 
them. 

The  plot  succeeded  as  he  desired.  The 
host  gave  immediate  intelligence  to  the 
secretary  of  state.  The  secretary  pre- 
sentiy  sent  down  a  special  messenger,  who 
broue:ht  up  the  traitor  to  court,  and  pro- 
vided him  at  the  king's  expense  with 
proper  accommodations,  on  the  road.  As 
soon  as  he  appeared,  he  was  known  to  be 
the  celebrated  Rabelais,  and  his  powder 
upon  examination  being  found  very  inno- 
cent, the  jest  was  only  laughed  at;  for  which 
a  less  eminent  droll  would  have  been  sent 
to  the  galleys. 

Trade  and  commerce  might  doubtiess  be 
stiH  varied  a  thousand  ways,  out  of  which 
would  arise  such  branches  as  have  not  yet 
been  touched.  The  famous  Doily  is  stUl 
fresh  in  every  one's  memory,  who  raised  a 
fortune  by  finding  out  materials  for  such 
stuffs  as  might  at  once  be  cheap  and  gen- 
teeL  I  have  heard  it  affirmeo,  that  had 
not  he  discovered  this  frueal  method  of 
gratifying  our  pride,  we  should  hardly  have 
been  able  to  carry  on  the  last  war. 

I  regard  trade  not  only  as  highly  advan- 
tageous to  the  commonwealth  in  general, 
but  as  the  most  natural  and  likdy  method 
of  making  a  man's  fortune;  having  observed 
since  my  being  a  Spectator  in  the  world, 
greater  estates  got  about  'Chanee,  than  at 
Whitehall  or  Saint  James's.  I  believe  I 
may  also  add,  that  tiie  first  acqmsitions  are 
generally  attended  with  more  satisfaction, 
and  as  good  a  conscience. 

I  must  not  however  close  this  essay, 
without  observing  that  what  has  been  said 
is  only  intended  for  persons  in  the  common 
ways  of  thriving,  and  is  not  de«gned  for 
those  men  who  from  low  beginning^  push 
themselves  up  to  the  top  of  states,  and  the 
most  considerable  figures  in  life.  My 
maxim  of  saving  is  not  designed  for  such 
as  these,  since  nothing  is  more  usual  tbar. 
for  thrift  to  disappoint  the  ends  of  ambt- 
tion;  it  bdne  almost  impossible  that  the 
mind  should  be  intent  upon  trifles,  while  it 
is  at  the  same  time  forming  some  great  de» 
sign. 
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I  may  therefore  compare  these  men  to  a 
freaX  poet,  who^  as  Lon^us  says,  while  he 
IS  fiill  of  the  most  ma^ificent  ideas,  is  not 
alwajrs  at  leisure  to  mind  the  little  beauties 
and  niceties  of  his  art 

I  would,  however,  have  all  mv  readers 
take  great  care  how  they  mistake  them- 
selves for  uncommon  gouuses,  and  men 
above  rule,  since  it  is  very  easy  for  them 
to  be  deceived  in  this  particular.         X. 


Na  284.]    Friday,  January  25, 1711-12. 

PoiUnbiu  tamen  ilkMmm  ihm  aeria  ludo.* 

Firg.  Ed.  vii.  17. 
Their  mirth  to  shore,  I  Ud  my  business  wait. 

All  affected  behaviour  is  without  ques- 
tion a  verv  peat  charm;  but  under  the 
notion  of  being  unconstruned  and  disen- 
gaged, people  take  upon  them  to  be  uncon- 
cerned m  any  duty  ot  life.  A  general  ne- 
gligence is  what  they  assume  upon  all 
occasions,  and  set  up  for  an  aversion  to  all 
manner  of  bu»ness  and  attention.  '  I  am 
the  carelessest  creature  in  the  world,  I 
have  certainly  the  worst  memory  of  any 
man  living,'  are  frequent  expressions  in  the 
noath.  of  a  pretender  of  this  sort  It  is  a 
prolessed  maxim  with  these  people  never 
to  think;  there  is  something  so  solemn  in 
reflection,  they,  forsooth,  can  never  give 
themselves  time  for  such  a  wav  of  employ- 
ing themselves.  It  happens  onen  that  this 
sort  oi  man  is  heavy  enough  in  his  nature 
to  be  a  p>od  proficient  in  such  matters  as 
are  attamaUe  by  industry;  but  alas!  he  has 
such  an  ardent  desire  to  be  what  he  is  not, 
to  be  too  TolaUle,  to  have  the  faults  of  a 
person  of  spirit,  that  he  professes  himself 
the  most  mifit  man  living  for  any  manner 
of  application.  When  this  humour  enters 
into  the  head  of  a  female,  she  ^nerally 
professes  sickness  uxxm  all  occasions,  and 
acts  all  thines  with  an  indisposed  air.  She 
is  offended,  but  her  mind  is  too  lazy  to  raise 
her  to  anger,  therefore  she  lives  only  as 
actuated  oy  a  violent  spleen,  and  gentle 
sconv  She  has  hardly  curiosity  to  listen 
to  scandal  of  her  acquaintance,  and  has 
never  attention  enough  to  hear  them  com- 
mended. This  affectation  in  both  sexes 
makes  them  vain  of  being  useless,  and  take 
a  certain  pride  in  their  in^gnificancy. 

Opposite  to  this  folly  is  another  no  less 
unreasonable,  and  that  is,  the  'impertinence 
of  being  always  in  a  hurry.*  There  are 
those  who  viat  ladies,  and  beg  pardon, 
before  they  are  well  seated  in  their  chairs, 
that  they  just  called  in,  but  are  obliged  to 
attend  busmess  of  importance  elsewhere 
the  very  next  moment  Thus  they  run 
firom  place  to  place,  profesung  that  they 
arc  obliged  to  be  stiU  in  another  company 
than  that  which  they  are  in.  These  per- 
I  who  are  just  a  going  somewhere  else 


*  Tbs  motto  oritrinally  prefixed  to  this  paper  was, 
*  AreiMM  MM  etered  ittcrHa.~Hor.*  whieh  is  now  that 
ofNa54. 
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should  never  be  detained:  let  all  the  world 
Allow  that  business  is  to  be  minded,  and 
their  affsurs  will  be  at  an  end.  Their 
vanity  is  to  be  importuned,  and  compliance 
with  their  multiplicity  of  affairs  would  ef- 
fectually despatch  them.  The  travelling 
ladies^  who  have  half  the  town  to  see  in  an 
afternoon,  may  be  i)ardoned  for  being  in  a  | 
constant  hurry;  but  it  is  inexcusable  in  men 
to  come  where  they  have  no  business,  to 

Ercrfess  they  absent  themselves  where  they 
ave.  It  has  been  remarked  by  some  nice 
observers  and  critics,  that  there  is  nothing 
discovers  the  true  temper  of  a  person  so 
much  as  his  letters.  I  have  by  me  two 
epistles,  which  are  written  by  two  people 
of  the  different  humours  above  mentioned. 
It  is  wonderful  that  a  man  cannot  observe 
upon  himself,  when  he  sits  down  to  write, 
but  that  he  will  gravely  commit  himself  to 

Saper  the  same  man  that  he  is  in  the  free- 
om  of  conversation.  I  have  hardly  seen 
a  line  from  any  of  these  gentlemen  but 
spoJLe  them  as  ^sent  from  what  they  were 
d^ing,  as  they  profess  they  are  when  they 
come  into  company.  For  the  folly  is,  that 
they  have  persuaded  themselves  they  really 
are  busy.  Thus  their  whole  time  is  spent 
in  suspense  of  the  present  moment  to  the 
next^nd  then  from  the  next  to  the  suc- 
ceeding, which,  to  the  end  of  life,  is  to  pass 
away  with  pretence  to  many  things,  and 
execution  ot  nothing. 

«  Sir,— The  post  is  just  going  out,  and  I 
have  many  other  letters  of  very  great  im- 
portance to  write  this  evening,  Ibut  I  could 
not  omit  making  my  compliments  to  yon 
for  your  civilities  to  me  when  I  was  last  in 
town.  It  is  my  misfortune  to  be  so  foil  of 
business,  that  1  cannot  tell  you  a  thousand 
things  which  I  have  to  say  to  yon.  I  must 
desire  yon  to  communicate  the  contents  of 
this  to  no  one  living;  but  believe  me  to  be^ 
with  the  greatest  fidehty,  ar,  your  most 
obedient,  humble  servant, 

'STEPHEN  COURIER,' 

«  Madam,— I  hate  writing,  of  all  things 
in  the  world;  however,  though  I  have  drank 
the  waters,  and  am  told  I  ought  not  to  use 
my  eyes  so  much,  I  cannot  forbear  writing 
to  you,  to  tell  you  I  have  been  to  the  last 
degree  hipped  since  I  saw  you.  How  could 
you  entertain  such  a  thought,  as  that  I 
should  hear  of  that  silly  fellow  with  pa- 
tience? '  Take  my  word  for  it,  there  is  no- 
thing in  it;  and  you  may  believe  it  when  so 
lazy  a  creature  as  I  am  undergo  the  pains 
to  assure  you  of  it,  by  taking  pen,  ink,  and 
paper  in  my  hand.  Forgive  this ;  you  know  I 
shall  not  often  offend  in  this  kind.  I  am 
verv  much  your  servant, 

'BRIDGET  EITHERDOWN.* 

*  The  fellow  is  of  your  country;  prVthec 
s^d  me  word,  however,  whether  he  has  so 
great  an  estate.' 

•Jan.  24,  1712. 

•  Mr.  Spectator,— I  am  clerk  of  the 
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parish  from  whence  Mrs.  Simper  sends  her 
eomplunt,  m  your  Spectator  ot  Wednesday 
last  I  must  beg[  or  3rou  to  publish  this  as 
a  public  admonition  to  the  aforesaid  Mrs. 
Simper,  othenrise  all  my  honest  care  in 
the  dispoation  of  the  greens  in  the  church 
will  have  no  effect:  I  snail  therefore,  with 

•  your  leave,  lay  before  you  the  whde  mat- 
ter. I  was  formerly,  as  she  chai*ges  me, 
for  several  years  a  gardener  in  the  county 
of  Kent:  but  I  must  absolutely  deny  that  it 
is  out  of  any  affection  I  retain  for  my  old 
employment  that  I  have  placed  my  greens 
so  liberally  about  the  church,  but  out  of  a 
particular  spleen  I  conceived  against  Mrs. 
Simper  (ana  others  of  the  same  asterhood) 
some  time  ^;a  As  to  herself,  I  had  one 
day  set  the  hundredth  peolm,  and  was  ang- 
ing  the  first  line  in  order  to  put  the  consre- 
gation  into  the  tune;  she  was  all  the  while 
courtesying  to  Sir  Anthony  in  so  aflfected 
and  indecent  a  manner,  that  the  indigna- 
tion I  conceived  at  it  made  me  forget  my- 
self so  far,  as  from  the  tune  of  that  psalm 
to  wander  into  Southwell  tune,  and  from 
thence  into  Windsor  tune,  still  unable  to  re- 

,  cover  myself,  until  I  had  with  the  utmost 
confuaon  set  a  new  one.  Nay,  I  have  often 
seen  her  rise  up  and  smile,  and  courte^  to 
one  at  the  lower  end  of  the  church  in  the 
midst  of  a  Gloria  Patri;  and  when  1  have 
spoken  the  assent  to  a  prayer  with  a  long 
Amen,  uttered  with  decent  rravity,  she  has 
been  rolling  her  eyes  around  about  in  such 
a  manner,  as  plainly  showed,  however  she 
was  moved,  it  was  not  towards  a  heavenly 
object  In  fine,  she  extended  her  con- 
quests so  far  over  the  males,  and  raised 
such  envy  in  the  females,  that  what  be- 
tween love  of  those,  and  the  jealousy  of 
these,  I  was  almost  the  only  person  that 
looked  in  a  prayer-book  all  church-time. 
I  had  several  projects  in  my  head  to  put  a 
stop  to  this  growing,  niischief;  but  as  I  have 
long  lived  in  Kent,  and  there  often  heard 
how  the  Kentish  men  evaded  the  conquer- 
or, by  carrying  j;reen  boughs  over  their 
heads,  it  put  me  m  mind  of  practising  this 
device  against  Mrs.  Simper.  I  find  Ihave 
preserv^  many  young  men  from  her  eye- 
shot by  this  means,  therefore  humbly  prav 
the  bcwghs  may  be  fixed,  until  she  shau 

fve  securibr  for  her  peaceable  intentions, 
our  humble  servant, 
T,        'FRANCIS  STERNHOLD.* 


Na  285.]  Saturday,  January  26, 1711-12. 

Ne,  qufcaiiqae  Dens,  qaioiiiqm  adhibeUtnr  berot, 
Regali  conneetas  in  aaro  nnper  et  ostro, 
BGgret  in  oMcnrafl  humili  aennone  Ubernat: 
Ant,  dam  Yiut  hninnm,  nnbM  et  innnift  cmptet 

jwr.  jSt§  ^Mt>  w«  Ssf. 

Bnt  then  they  did  not  wrong  themMhret  to  much, 

To  make  a  ^,  a  liefo,  or  a  kinf , 

(Btript  off  hit  goUen  erown,  and  porplt  rote) 

Dewend  to  a  mechanic  dialect ; 

Nor  (to  avoid  nich  meannesi)  aoarinf  Uf  h. 

With  eoipty  aoind,  aad  airy  BOtioaa,  fljr. 


Having  already  treated  ol  the  fable,  the 
characters,  and  sentiments  In  the  Paradise 
Lost,  we  are  in  the  last  place  to  consider 
the  language;  and  as  the  learned  world  is 
very  much  <Uvided  upon  liftiltDn  as  to  this 
point,  I  hope  they  wiu  excuse  rae  il  I  ap- 
pear particular  in  anv  of  mv  opinioas,  and 
mcline  to  those  who  judg^  the  most  advan- 
tageomly  of  the  author^ 

It  is  requisite  that  the  language  of  an 
heroic  poem  shoold  be  both  perspicuous 
uud  jmjVIillie:  In  proportion  as  either  of 
these  two  qualities  are  wanting,  the  lai>- 
euage  is  imperfect.  Perspicuity  is  Uie 
first  and  most  necessary  qualification;  inso- 
much that  a  good-natured  reader  some- 
times overloors  a  little  slip  even  in  the 
erammar  or  syntax,  where  it  is  imposuble 
for  him  to  mistake  the  poet's  sense.  Of 
this  kind  is  that  passage  in  Milton,  whereia 
he  speaks  ci  Satan: 

Ckid  and  hit  Bon  ezoepC, 

Created  thing  nought  vahi'd  he  nor  ihiiBn*fl : 

and  that  in  which  he  describes  Adam  and 
Eve: 

Adam  the  coodliert  man  of  men  dnee  honi 
Hifl  wma,  the  ta^reM  of  her  daughters  Eve. 

It  is  plain,  that  in  the  former  of  these 
passa^,  according  to  the  natural  syntax, 
the  divine  persons  mentioned  in  the  first 
line  are  represented  as  created  beings;  and 
that,  in  the  other,  Adam  and  Eve  are  con- 
founded with  their  sons  fuid  daughters. 
Such  little  blemishes  as  these,  when  the 
thought  is  great  and  natural,  we  should 
with  Horace,  impute  to  a  pardonable  in- 
advertencv,  or  to  the  weakness  of  human 
nature,  wnich  cannot  attend  to  each  mioute 
particular,  and  give  the  last  finishing  to 
every  circumstance  in  so  lone  a  work.  The 
ancient  critics,  therefore,  wno  were  actua- 
ted by  a  spirit  of  candour,  rather  than  that 
of  cavilling,  invented  certain  figures  of 
speech,  onpurpNoses  to  pidliate  litUe  errors 
of  this  nature  in  the  writings  of  those  au- 
thors who  had  so  many  greater  beauties  to 
atone  for  them. 

If  clearness  and  perspicuity  were  only 
to  be  consulted,  the  poet  would  have  no- 
thing dse  to  do  but  to  clothe  his  thoi^ta 
in  the  most  plain  and  natural  expressions. 
Biat  since  it  often  happens  that  the  most  <^ 
vious  phrases,  and  those  which  are  used  ia 
ordinary  conversation,  become  too  familiar 
to  the  ear,  and  contract  a  kind  of  meanness 
by  passing  through  the  mouths  of  the  vul- 
gar; $L.DQet  should  take  pftrfinii?**  ^^"^ 
tp  guard  himself  against  idioma^c.wa^  of 
speaking.  Ovid  and  Lucan  have  many 
poornesses  of  expression  upon  this  acctmnt, 
as  taking  up  with  the  first  phrases  that  of- 
fered, without  putting  themselves  to  the 
trouble  of  looking  after  such  as  would  not 
onlv  have  been  natural,  but  also  elevated 
ana  sublime.  Milton  has  but  few  failiiigs 
in  thb  kind,  of  which,  however,  you  nmy 
meet  with  some  instances*  as  in  the  follow- 
ing passages: 
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EbAtjtm  and  MIoia,  cfnnltM  and  Man, 
WUte,  Mack,  and  gray,  with  all  tmmpery, 

Hete  ^IgrioM  roam 

A  while  diteoone  they  hold. 

No  fear  teat  dianar  cool;  when  that  began 

Our  aatha|-— — — — 

Who  of  all  aget  to  eaeoeed,  bat  fteUof 

The  evil  on  mm  brought  by  me,  will  caree 

My  head,  in  fhre  oar  anoeetor  impare. 

For  thta  we  may  thaak  Adam. 

The  mat  masters  in  composition  know 
very  well  that  many  an  elegant  phrase  be- 
comes improper  for  a  poet  or  an  orator, 
when  it  has  been  debased  by  common  use. 
For  this  reason  the  works  of  andent  au- 
t^orsy  which  are  written  in  dead  langua^, 
have  a  great  advantage  over  those  wmch 
are  wntten  in  languages  that  are  now 
spoken.  Were  there  any  mean  phrases 
or  idioms  in  Virgil  or  Homer,  they  would 
not  shock  the  ear  of  the  most  delicate 
modem  reader,  so  much  as  they  would 
have  done  thact  of  an  old  Greek  or  Ro- 
man, because  we  never  hear  them  pro- 
nounced in  pur  streets,  or  in  ordinary  con- 
versation. 

It  is  not  therefore  sufficient,  that  the 
language  of  an  epic  poem  be  perspioious, 
unless  It  be  also  sdb^igi^  To  this  end  it 
<»uKht  to  deviate  from  the  common  forms 
and  ordinary  phrases  of  speech.  The  judg- 
ment of  a  poet  very  much  discovers  itsdtf 
in  shunning  tiie  common  roads  of  expres- 
sion, without  felliBg  into  such  wa]rs  of  speech 
as  may  seem  stiff  and  unnatural :  he  must 
not  swell  into  a  falsejublime,  bv  'CTden- 
vouiing  to  avdd_  the""  other  extreme, 
Amongthe  XJre^s,  -ffiSChylus,  and  some- 
tnnes  Sophocles,  were  guilty  of  this  fault; 
among  tne  Latiois,  Clsmdian  and  Statius; 
and  among  our  own  countrymen,  Shak- 
speare  and  Lee.  In  these  authors  the 
affectation  of  ereatness  often  hurts  the 
perspicuity  of  the  style,  as  in  many  others 
the  endeavour  after  perspicuity  prejudices 
its  greatness. 

Aristotle  has  observed,  that  the  idiomatic 
style  may  be  avoided,  and  the  sublime 
formed  by  the  foUowing  todihods.  FTrst, 
by  the  use  of  metariioo;  such  are  those  of 
Milton. 

1mparadi«*d  ia  one  another*!  anne. 

Aad  hi  hie  hand  a  reed 

8l«od  waving  tipt  with  fire. 

The  graaey  dode  now  calT*d 

flpangled  with  eyee 

In  these,  and  innumerable  other  in- 
stances, the  metaphors  are  very  bold  but 
just :  I  must  however  observe,  that  the  metsr 
phors  are  not  sq  thick  sown  in  Milton, 
which  always  savours  too  much  of  wit: 
that  they  never  clash  with  one  another, 
which,  i»  Aristotle  observes,  turns  a  sen- 
tence into  a  kind  of  an  enigma  or  riddle; 
and  that  he  seldom  has  recourse  to  them 
where  the  proper  and  natural  words  will 
do  as  well. 

':   Another  way  of  rairing  the  language,  and 
(igiving  it  a  poetical  turn,  is  to  make  use  of 


the4dioma  of  other  tongufi9.  Vireil  is  fiill 
dF  the  Greek  forms  dTspeech,  which  the 
critics  call  Hellenisms,  as  Horace  in  his 
od^  aboimds  with  them  much  more  than 
Virgfl.  I  need  not  mention  the  several 
dia^cts  which  Homer  has  made  use  of  for 
this  end.    Milton,  in  conformity  with  the 

Sractice  of  the  ancient  poets,  and  with 
.ristotle's  rule,  has  infused  a  great  many 
Latinisms,  as  well  as  Graecisms,  and  some- 
times Hebraisms,  into  the  language  of  his 
poem;  as  towards  the  beginning  of  it. 

Nor  did  they  not  peroeive  the  evil  plight 

In  which  they  were,  or  the  fierce  pains  not  ftcl. 

Yet  to  their  yeherars  voice  they  toon  obey'd— 

^Who  ihall  tempt  with  wandering  feet. 

The  datk  anbottom*d  infinite  abyei; 
And  throagh  the  palpable  obscure  find  out 
His  nneouth  wav,  or  spread  his  airy  flight 
Upborn  with  indeihtlcable  winga 
Over  the  vast  abropt  I 

So  both  ascend 

In  the  visions  of  Gknl BMk  % 

Under  this  head  may  be  reckoned  the 
placing  the  adjective  after  the  substantive, 
the  transposition  of  words,  the  turning  the 
adjective  into  a  substantive,  with  several 
other  foreign  modes  of  speedi  which 
this  poet  has  naturalized,  to  give  his  verse 
the  greater  sound,  and  throw  it  out  of 
prose. 

The  third  method  mentioned  by  Aristo- 
tle, is  what  agrees  with  the  genius  of  the 
Greek  language  more  than  with  that  of  any 
other  tongue,  and  is  therefore  more  used 
by  Homer  than  by  any  othei  joet;  I  mean 
the  lengthening  of  a  phrase  by  the  additfon 
of  words,  which  may  either  oe  inserted  or 
omitted,  as  also  by  the  extending  or  go»- 
tractlng  of  ]Mu*ticular  words  by  tne  inser- 
tion or  omission  of  certain  syllables.  Milton 
has  put  in  practice  this  method  of  raising 
his  language,  as  far  as  the  nature  of  our 
tongue  will  permit,  as  in  the  passa^  above- 
mentioned,  eremite,  for  what  is  hermit 
in  common  discourse.  If  you  observe  the 
measure  of  his  verse,  he  has  with  great 
judgment  suppressed  a  syllable  in  several 
woras,  and  shortened  those  of  two  syllables 
into  one;  by  which  method,  besiaes  the 
above  mentioned  advantage,  he  has  ^ven 
a  greater  variety  to  his  numbers.  But  this 
practice  is  more  particulariy  remarkable 
m  the  names  of  persons  «nd  countries,  as 
Beelzebub^  Hessebon,  and  in  many  other 
particulars,  wherein  he  has  either  changed 
the  name,  or  made  use  of  that  which  is  not 
the  most  commonly  known,  that  he  might 
the  better  deviate  fipom  the  language  of  the 
vidgar. 

The  same  reason  recommended  to  him 
sevml  old  words,  which  also  makes  his 
poem  appear  the  more  venerable,  and  gives 
it  a  greater  air  of  andquity. 

I  must  likewise  take  notice,  that  there 
are  in  Milton  several  words  of  his  own 
coining,  as  ^cerberan,  miscreated,  hell- 
doom^  embiyon,  atoms,  and  many  others. 
If  the  reader  is  offended  at  this  hberty  in 
our  EngUah  Poet,  I  wcnild  recommend  to 
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him  a  diecourse  in  Plutarch,  which  shows 
us  how  frequently  Homer  has  mad©  use  of 
the  same  libertv-. 

Milton,  by  the  above-mentioned  helps, 
and  by  the  choice  of  the  noblest  words  and 

girases  which  our  tongue  would  afford 
m,  has  carried  our  language  to  a  greater 
hdght  than  any  of  the  English  poets  have 
ever  done  before  or  after  him,  and  made 
the  sublimity  of  his  style  equal  to  that  of 
his  sentiments. 

I  have  been  the  more  particular  in  these 
observations  on  Milton's  stvle,  because  it  is 
in  that  part  of  him  in  which  he  appears 
the  most  singular.  The  remarks  I  have 
here  made  upon  the  practice  of  other  poets, 
with  my  observations  out  of  Aristotle,  will 
perhaps  alleviate  the  prejudice  which  some 
have  taken  to  his  poem  upon  this  account; 
though,  after  all,  I  must  confessthat  I  think 
his  ^le,  though  admirable  in  general,  is 
in  some  places  too  much  stiffened  and  ob- 
saared  by  the  frequent  use  of  those  me- 
thods which  Aristotle  has  prescribed  for 
the  raising  of  it 

This  redundancy  of  those  several  ways 
of  speech  which  Aristotle  calls  'foreign  lan- 
guake,  and  with  which  Milton  has  so  very 
nmck  enriched,  and  in  some  places  dark- 
ened the  language  of  his  poem,  was  the 
Biore  proper  for  his  use,  because  his  poem 
it  written  in  blank  verse.  Rhyme,  with- 
out any  other  asastance,  throws  the  lan- 
guage off  firwn  prose,  and  very  often  makes 
an  indffierent  phrase  pass  unregarded;  but 
where  the  verse  is  not  built  upon  rhymes, 
there  pomp  of  sound  and  energy  of  ex- 
prosnon  are  inctispensably  necessary  to  sup- 
port the  style  and  keep  it  &cnn  falling  into 
'  ^e  flatness  of  prose. 

Those  who  have  not  a  taste  for  this  eleva- 
tkm  of  style,  and  are  apt  to  ridicule  a  poet 
when  he  departs  from  the  common  forms 
o£  expresaon,  would  do  well  to  see  how 
Aristode  has  treated  an  andent  author 
balled  Euclid,  for  his  insipid  mirth  upon 
this  occanon.  Mr.  Dryden  used  to  call 
these  sort  of  men  his  prose-critics. 

I  should,  under  this  head  of  the  lanffuage* 
consider  Milton's  numbers,  in  which  he  has 
made  use  cf  several  elisions,  that  are  not 
customary  among  other  En^h  poets,  as 
may  be  particularly  observed  in  his  cut- 
thig  off  the  letter  Y,  when  it  precedes  a 
▼oweL  Tlus,  and  some  other  innovations 
in  the  measure  of  his  verse,  has  varied  his 
numbers  in  such  a  manner,  as  makes  them 
incapable  of  satiating  the  ear,  and  cloying 
the  reader,  which  the  same  uniform  mea- 
sure would  certainly  have  done,  and  wMch 
the  perpetual  returns  of  rhyme  never  fail 
to  do  m  long  narrative  poems.  I  shall  close 
these  reflections  upon  the  language  of  Para- 
dke  Lost,  with  observing,  that  Milton  has 
coined  after  Homer  rather  than  Virgil  m 
the  length  of  his  periods,  the  copiousness 
ti  his  phrases,  iad.  the  running  oi  bin 
irertet  mto  one  another, 

L. 
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Nomina  honesta  pMBtcnduntnr  viliis. 

TaciU  Ann.  Lib.  xiv.  c  M. 

SpecioOB  namM  art  Innt  to  tovrx  vices. 

•York,  Jan.  18,%711-12. 
«  Mr.  Spectator,— I  pretend  not  tain- 
form  a  gentleman  of  so  much  taste,  whenever 
he  pleases  to  use  it;  but  it  may  not  be  amiss 
to  inform  your  readers,  that  there  is  a  false 
delicacy,  as  well  as  a  true  one.  True  deH- 
cacy,  as  I  take  it,  consists  in  exactness  of 
judgment  and  dignity  of  sentiment,  or,  if 
you  will,  purity  of  affection,  as  this  is  op- 
posed to  corruption  and  grossness.  There 
are  pedanU  in  breeding,  as  well  as  in  learn- 
ing. The  eye  that  cannot  bedr  the  light  is 
not  dehcate,  but  sore.  A  good  constitution 
appears  in  the  soundness  and  vigour  of  the 
parts,  not  in  the  squeamishness  of  the  sto- 
mach; and  a  false  delicacy  is  affectation,  not 
politeness.  What  then  can  be  the  stand- 
ard of  delicacy,  but  truth  and  virtue?  Vir- 
tue, which  as  the  satirist  long  since  observed, 
is  real  honour;  whereas  the  other  disUnc- 
tions  among  mankind  are  merely  titular. 
Judging  bv  that  rule,  in  my  opinion,  and 
in  that  of  many  of  your  virtuous  female 
readers,  you  are  so  far  from  deserving  Mr.  ' 
Courtly's  accusation,  that  you  seem  toe 
gentle,  and  to  allow  too  many  excuses  for 
an  enormous  crime,  which  is  the  reproach 
of  the  age,  and  is  in  aU  its  branches  and 
degrees  expressly  forbidden  by  that  reli- 
gion we  pretend  to  profess;  and  whose  laws, 
ma  nation  that  calls  itself  Christian,  one 
would  think  should  take  place  of  those 
rules  which  men  of  ccMTupt  minds,  and 
those  of  weak  understandings,  follow.  I 
know  not  any  thing  more  pernicious  to 
good  manners,  than  the  pving  fair  names 
to  foul  actions:  for  this  confounds  vice  and 
virtue,  and  takes  off  that  natural  horror  we 
have  to  cviL  An  innocent  creature,  who 
would  start  at  the  name  of  strumpet,  may 
thfaik  it  pretty  to  be  called  a  mistress,  es- 
pecially if  her  seducer  has  taken  care  to 
inform  her,  that  an  union  of  heart  is  the 
principal  matter  m  the  sight  of  heaven, 
and  that  the  business  at  church  is  a  mwe 
idle  ceremony.  Who  knows  not  that  the 
difference  between  obscene  and  modest 
words  expressing  the  same  action,  consists 
only  m  the  accessary  idea;  for  there  is 
nothing  immodest  in  letters  and  syllaWcs. 
Fornication  and  adultery  are  modest  words; 
because  they  express  an  evil  action  as 
crimhial,  and  so  as  to  excite  horror  and 
aversion;  whereas  words  represenUng  the 
pleasure  rather  than  the  sin,  ar^  tor  this 
reason,  indecent  and  dishonest  Your  pa- 
pers would  be  chargeable  with  something 
worse  than  indelicacy,  they  would  be  im- 
moral, did  you  treat  the  detestable  sms  of 
ttncleanness  in  the  same  manner  as  you 
tally  an  impertinent  self-love,  and  an  art- 
ful glance;  as  those  laws  would  be  very 
unjust  that  should  chastise  murder  and 
petty  laic^  with  the  same  puniahment. 
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Even  ddicacY  reamres  that  the  |Mty  shcyws 
to  distressed  indigent  wickedness,  first 
betrayed  into  and  then  expelled  the  har- 
bours of  the  brothely  should  be  changed- to 
detestation,  when  we  consider  pampered 
vice  in  the  habitations  of  the  wealthy.  The 
most  free  person  of  quality,  in  Mr.  Conrt- 
ly's  phrase,  that  is,  to  speak  properly,  a 
'woman  of  figure  who  has. forgot  her  birth 
and  breeding,  dishonoured  her  relatsons 
and  herself  abandoned  her  virtue  and  repu- 
tation, together  with  the  natural  modesty 
of  her  sex,  and  risked  her  very  soul,  is  so 
far  from  deserving  to  be  treated  with  no 
worse  character  than  that  of  a  kind  woman, 
-which  is,  doubtless,  Mr.  Courtly's  mean- 
ing, (if  be  has  any,)  that  one  can  scatce  be 
too  severe  on  her,  inasmuch  as  she  sins 
against  greater  restraints,  is  less  exposed, 
and  liaMe  to  fewer  temptations,  than  beauty 
in  poverty  and  distress.  It  is  hoped,  there^ 
fore,  dr,  that  you  will  not  lay  aside  your 
generous  design  (^  exposing  that  monstrous 
wickedness  of  the  town,  whereby  a  multi- 
tude of  innocents  are  saciificed  m  a  more 
barbarous  manner  than  those  who  were  of- 
fered to  Moloch.  The  unchaste  are  pro- 
voked to  see  their  vice  exposed,  and  the 
chaste  cannot  rake  into  such  filth  without 
danger  of  defilement;  but  a  mere  spectator 
may  look  into  the  bottom,  and  come  off 
without  partaking  in  the  guilt.  The  doing 
80  will  convince  us  you  pursue  public  good, 
and  not  merely  your  own  advantage;  but  if 
your  zeal  slackens,  how  can  one  help  think- 
ing that  Mr.  Courtly's  letter  is  but  a  fehit 
to  get  off  from  a  subject,  in  which  either 
your  own,  or  the  private  and  base  ends  of 
others  to  whom  you  are  partial,  or  those 
of  whom  you  are  afraid,  would  not  endure 
a  reformation?-— I  am,  sir,  your  humble  ser- 
vant and  admirer,  so  long  as  you  tread  in 
the  paths  of  truth,  virtue,  and  honour.' 

•Trin.  ColL  Cantab.  Jan.  12,  irU-12. 
'Me.  SPECTAT0R,*4t  is  my  fortune  to 
have  a  chamber-fellow,  with  whom,  though 
I  agree  very  well  in  mainy  sentiments,  yet 
there  b  one  in  which  we  are  as  contrary  as 
light  and  darkness  We  are  both  in  love. 
His  mistress  is  a  lovely  fisdr,  and  mine  a 
lovely  brown.  Now  as  the  praise  of  our 
mistresses*  beauty  employs  much  of  our 
time,  we  have  frequent  quarrels  in  enters 
ing  upon  that  subi«:t,  wmle  each  says  all 
he  can  to  defend  his  choice.  For  my  own 
part,  I  have  racked  my  fiancy  to  the  ut- 
most; and  sometimes  with  the  greatest 
warmth  of  imagination  have  told  him,  that 
nig^  was  made  before  day,  and  many  more 
0Be  things,  though  without  any  effect;  nay, 
last  night  I  could  not  foibear  saying,  witn 
more  heat  thaa  judgment,  that  the  devil 
cug^t  to  be  painted  white.  Now  my  desire 
h,  sir,  that  you  would  be  pleased  to  give  ils 
in  black  and  white  your  opinion  in  the  mat- 
ter of  dispute  between  us:  which  will  either 
fiinuih  me  with  fresh  and  prevailing  argi:^ 
moitt  to  maintain  my  own  taste,  or  m&e 


with  less  re|dn!ng  allow  that  of'  mv 
imber^fellow.    I  know  very  well  that  1 


me 

chamber^fellow.  l  imow  very  ^ 
have  Jack  Cleveland*  and  Bond's  Horace 
on  my  side;  but  then  he  has  such  a  band  of 
rhymers  and  romance-writers,  with  which 
he  opposes  me,  and  is  so  contiiuially  chiming 
to  the  tune  of  golden  tresses,  yellow  locks, 
milk,  marble,  ivory,  silver,  swans,  snow, 
daisies,  doves,  and  the  Lord  knows  what, 
which  he  is  always  sounding  with  so  much 
vehemence  in  my  ears,  that  he  often  puts 
me  into  a  brown  study  how  to  answer  hitn; 
and  I  find  that  I  lun  in  a  fair  way  to  be  quite 
confounded,  without  your  timely  assistance 
afforded  to,  sir,  your  humble  servant, 
Z,  'PHILOBRUNE,* 
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Toi«  vvv  ix«o-«  *7*A»«; Mnand, 

Dear  native  land,  bow  do  the  food  and  wise 
Thy  bappy  clime  and  countlera  blessing!  prize! 

I  LOOK  Upon  it  as  a  peculiar  happiness, 
that  were  I  to  choose  of  what  religion  I 
would  be,  and  under  what  govemmoxt  I 
would  live,  I  should  most  certainly  give  the 
preference  to  that  form  of  religion  and  go^ 
vemment  which  is  established  in  rav/OWB 
country.  In  this  pcnnt  I  think  I  am  deter^ 
mined  by  reason  and  convicdon;  but  if  I 
shall  be,  told  that  I  am  actuated  by  preju- 
^ce,  I  am  sure  it  is  an  honest  prejudice,  it 
is  a  prejudice  that  arises  from  the  love  of 
my  coi|ntry»  and  therefore  such  a  one  as  I 
will  always  indulge.  I  have  in  several  pa- 
pers endeavoured  to  express  my  duty  and 
esteem  for  the  church  of  Englanicl,  aim  de- 
sign this  as  an  essay  upon  the  civil  part  of 
our  constitution,  having  often  entertained 
myself  with  reflections  on  this  subject* 
which  I  have  not  met  with  in  other  writers. 

That  form  of  government  appears  to  me 
the  most  reasonable  which  is  most  oon^ 
formable  to  the  equality  that  we  find  in 
human  nature,  provided  it  be  consistent 
with  public  peace  and  tranquillity.  This 
is  what  may  imqjerly  be  called  liberty, 
which  exempts  one  man  from  subjection  to 
another,  so  tar  as  the  order  and  eeonomy 
of  government  will  permit. 

Liberty  should  reach  every  individual  of 
a  people,  as  they  all  share  one  common 
nature;  if  it  only  spreads  amdng  particular 
branches,  there  had  better  be  none  at  all, 
since  such  a  Uberty  only  aggravates  the 
misfortune  of  those  who  are  deprived  of  it» 
by  setdng  before  them  a  disagreeable  sub- 
ject of  comparison. 

This  liberty  is  best  preserved  where  the 
legislative  power  is  lalged  in  several  per- 
sons, especially  if  those  persons  are  of  dtf^ 
ferent  ranks  and  interests;  for  where  they 
are  of  the  same  rank,  and  consequently 
have  an  interest  to  manage  peculiar  to  that 
rank,  it  differs  but  little  from  a  despotical 


♦  See  Cleveland's  Poems,  1653, 24mo. 
Fiillval,"  p.  1. 
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gmremment  In  a  tingle  penon.  But  the 
rr»itest  secmity  a  peo|Me  can  have  for 
their  liberty,  is  when  the  legislative  power 
is  in  the  hands  of  persons  so  happily  dis- 
tinguished, that  by  providing  for  the  par- 
ticular interests  of  their  several  ranks,  they 
are  providing  for  the  whole  body  of  the 
people;  or  in  other  words,  when  there  is 
no  part  of  the  people  that  has  not  a  com- 
mon interest  with  at  least  one  part  of  the 
legidators. 

If  there  be  but  one  body  <tf  legislators,  it 
is  no  better  than  a  tyranny;  If  there  are 
ofilv  two,  there  will  want  a  casting  vdce, 
and  one  of  them  must  at  lengdi  be  swal- 
lowed up  by  disputes  and  contentions  that 
will  necessarily  arise  between  them.  Four 
would  have  the  same  inconvenience  as  two, 
and  a  ip*eater  number  would  cause  too  much 
confusion.  I  could  never  read  a  passa^ 
in  Polybius,  and  another  in  Cicero,  to  this 
purpose,  without  a  secret  pleasure  in  ap- 
plying it  to  the  English  constitution,  which 
It  suits  much  better  than  the  Roman.  Both 
these  ppreat  authors  give  ti^e  pre-eminence 
to  a  mixed  government,  consisting  of  three 
branches,  the  regal,  the  noble,  and  the  po- 
pular. They  had  doubtiess  in  their  thougnts 
the  constitution  of  the  Roman  common- 
wealth, in  which  the  consul  represented 
tiie  king,  tiie  senate  the  nobles,  and  the 
tribunes  the  people.  This  divinon  of  the 
three  powers  in  the  Roman  constitution, 
was  by  no  means  so  distinct  and  natural  as 
it  is  in  the  English  form  of  government 
Among  several  objections  that  might  be 
made  to  it,  I  think  the  cluef  are  those  that 
affect  the  consular  power,  which  had  only 
the  ornaments  without  the  force  of  the  regal 
anthority.  Their  number  had  not  a  cast- 
ing vcMce  in  it;  for  which  reason,  if  one  did 
not  chance  to  be  employed  abroad,  while 
tiie  other  sat  at  home,  the  pubUc  business 
was  sometimes  ht  a  stuid,  wiiile  the  consuls 
pulled  two  different  ways  in  it  Besides,  I 
do  not  find  that  the  consuls  had  ever  a 
negative  voice  in  the  pasang  of  a  law,  or 
decree  of  the  senate:  so  that  indeed  they 
were  rather  the  chief  body  of  the  nobility, 
or  the  first  ministers  of  state,  than  a  dis- 
tinct branch  of  the  sovereignty,  in  which 
none  can  be  looked  upon  as  a  put,  who  are 
not  a  part  of  the  legislature.  If  ad  the  con- 
suls been  invested  with  the  regal  authority 
to  as  great  a  degree  as  our  monarchs,  there 
would  never  have  been  an^^  occasion  for  a 
dictatorship,  which  had  in  it  the  power  <^ 
all  the  three  orders,  and  ended  in  the  sub- 
version of  the  whole  constitntion. 

Such  a  history  as  that  of  Suetonius,  which 
f^ves  us  a  succession  of  absolute  princes,  is 
to  me  an  unanswerable  argument  agi^ist 
despotic  power.  Where  the  prince  is  a 
man  of  wisdom  and  virtue,  it  is  indeed 
happy  for  his  people  that  he  is  absolute; 
but  smce  in  the  common  run  of  mankind, 
for  one  that  is  wise  and  good  you  find  ten 
of  a  contrary  character,  it  is  very  dangerous 
for  a  nation  to  stand  to  its  chance,  or  po 


have  its  public  happhieas  or  misery  depend 
on  the  nrtue  or  vices  of  a  singjie  person. 
LodL  into  the  history  I  have  mentioned,  or 
into  any  series  of  absolute  princes,  how 
many  tyrants  must  you  read  throu|;h,  be- 
fore you  come  to  an  emperor  that  is  sup- 
portable. But  this  is  not  all;  an  honest 
private  man  often  grows  Cruel  and  aban- 
doned, when  converted  into  an  absolute 
prince.  Give  a  man  power  of  doin^  what  * 
ne  pleases  with  impunity,  you  extmguish 
his  tear,  and  consequentiy  overturn  in  him 
one  of  the  great  pillars  of  morality.  This 
too  we  find  conffrmed  by  matter  of  foct 
How  many  hopeful  heirs  apparent  to  grand 
empires,  when  in  the  possesion  of  them, 
have  become  such  monsters  of  lust  and 
cruelty  as  are  a  reproach  to  human  nature! 

Some  tdl  us  we  ought  to  make  our  go- 
vernments on  earth  like  that  in  heaven, 
which,  they  say,  is  altogether  monarchical 
and  unlimited.  Was  man  like  his  Creator 
in  gHDodness  and  justice,  I  should  be  for  fol- 
loiring  this  great  model;  but  where  good- 
ness and  justice  are  not  essential  to  tiie 
ruler,  I  would  by  no  means  put  myself  into 
his  hands  to  be  oisposed  of  accordmg  to  his 
particular  will  and  pleasure. 

It  is  odd  to  consider  the  connexion  be- 
tween despotic  government  and  bari)arityi 
and  how  the  making  of  one  person  more 
than  man  makes  the  rest  less.  Above  nine 
parts  of  the  worid  in  ten  are  in  the  lowest 
state  of  davefy,  and  consequentiy  sank  in 
the  most  gross  and  brutal  ignorance.  En- 
rop^n  slavery  is,  indeed,  a  state  o£  liberty, 
if  compared  with  that  which  prevails  m 
the  otiier  three  divisions  of  the  worid;  and 
therefore  it  is  no  wonder  that  those  who 
grovel  under  it  have  many  tracks  of  Ught 
among  them,  of  which  the  others  are  wholly 
destitute. 

Riches  and  plenty  are  the  natural  fruits 
of  liberty,  and  where  these  abound,  learn- 
ing and  all  the  liberal  arts  will  immediately 
lift  up  their  heads  and  flourish.  As  a  man 
must  have  no  slavish  fears  and  apprehen- 
sions hanginj^  upon  his  mind,  who  will  In- 
dulge the  flights  of  fancy  or  speculation, 
and  push  his  researches  into  all  the  ab- 
struse comers  of  truth,  so  it  is  necessary 
for  him  to  have  about  him  a  competency  of 
all  the  conveniences  of  life. 

The  first  thing  evety  one  looks  after,  is 
to  provide  himself  with  necessaries.  Thia 
pomt  will  engross  our  thought^  until  it  be 
satisfied.  If  this  is  taken  care  of  to  our 
hands,  we  look  out  for  pleasures  and  amme- 
ments;  and  among  a  great  number  of  idle 
peq;>le,  there  will  be  many  whose  plea- 
sures will  lie  in  reading  and  contemplation. 
These  are  the  two  great  sources  of  know- 
ledge, and  as  men  grow  wise  they  naturally 
love  to  communicate  their  discoveries;  and 
Others  seeing  the  happiness  of  such  aleamed 
life,  and  impnmng  oy  their  conversation, 
emulate,  imitate,  and  surpass  one  another, 
until  anation  is  filled  with  races  of  wise  and 
understanding  persons.    Ease  and  plenty 
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are  therefore  the  great  cherishers  of  know- 
ledge: and  as  most  of  the  despotic  govern- 
ments of  the  world  have  neither  of  them, 
they  are  naturally  overrun  with  ignorance 
and  barbarity.  In  Europe,  indeed,  notwith- 
standing several  of  its  princes  are  absolute, 
there^  are  men  famous  for  knowledge  and 
learning;  but  the  reason  is,  because  the 
subjects  are  manjr  of  them  rich  and  wealthv, 
the  prince  not  thinking  fit  to  exert  himself 
in  his  full  tyranny,  like  the  princes  of  the 
eastern  nations,  lest  his  subjects  should  be 
hivitcd  to  new-mould  their  constitution, 
having  so  manv  prospects  of  liberty  within 
their  view.  But  in  all  despotic  govern- 
ments, though  a  particular  prince  may  fa- 
vour arts  and  letters,  there  is  a  natural 
degeneracy  of  mankind,  as  you  may  observe 
from  Augustus's  reign,  how  the  Romans 
lost  themselves  by  degrees  until  they  fell 
to  an  equality  with  the  most  barimrous  na- 
tions that  surrounded  them.  Look  upon 
Greece  under  its  free  states,  and  vou  would 
think  its  inhabitants  lived  in  different  cli- 
mates, and  under  different  heavens,  from 
those  at  present,  so  different  are  the  ge- 
niusates  which  are  formed  under  Tuikish 
slavery,  and  Grecian  liberty. 

Besides  poverty  and  want,  there  are  other 
reasons  that  debase  the  minds  of  men  who 
Kve  under  slavery,  though  I  look  on  this  as 
the  principal.  The  natural  tendency  of  des- 
potic power  to  ignorance  and  baarbarity, 
though  not  insisted  upon  by  others,  is,  I 
think^  an  unanswerable  argument  against 
that  form  of  government,  as  it  shows  how 
repugnant  it  is  to  the  good  dT  mankind,  and 
the  perfection  of  human  nature,  which 
ought  to  be  the  great  ends  of  all  civil  in- 
stitutions. L. 
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Bar.  Lib.  1.  Bp.  vi.  10. 
Both  Iter  aliln. 

•Mr'.  Spectator,— When  you  spoke  of 
the  jilts  and  coquettes,  you  then  promised 
to  be  very  impartial,  and  not  to  spare  even 
your  own  sex,  should  any  of  their  secret  or 
open  faults  come  under  your  cognizance; 
which  has  given  me  encouragement  to  de- 
scribe a  certain  species  of  mankind  under 
the  denomination  of  male  jilts.  They  are 
eentlemen  who  do  not  design  to  marry,  yet 
that  they  may  appear  to  have  some  sense 
of  jg;aDantry,  thiiuL  they  must  pay  their  de- 
voirs to  one  particular  fwr:  in  order  to 
which,  they  smgle  out  from  amongst  the 
herd  trf  females  her  to  whom  they  design 
to  make  their  fruitless  addresses.  This 
done,  they  first  take  every  opportunity  of 
being  in  ner  company,  and  then  never  fail 
upon  an  occanons  to  be  particular  to  her, 
lajTing  themselves  at  her  feet,  protesting 
the  realitv  of  their  passion  with  a  thousand 
oaths,  soliciting  a  return,  and  saying  as 
many  fine  things  at  their  stock  of  wit  will 


allow;  and  if  they  are  not  deficient  that 
way,  generally  s|^k  so  as  to  admit  of  a 
double  interpretation;  which  the  credulous 
fair  is  too  apt  to  turn  to  her  own  advantage, 
since  it  frequentiy  happens  to  be  a  raw,  in- 
nocent young  creature,  who  thinks  all  the 
worid  as  sincere  as  herself^  and  so  her  un- 
wary heart  becomes  an  easy  prey  to  those 
deceitful  monsters,  who  no  sooner  perceive 
it,  but  immediatelv  they  grow  cool,  and 
shun  her  whom  they  before  seemed  so 
much  to  admire,  ana  proceed  to  act  the 
same  common-place  viUany  towards  an- 
other. A  coxcomb,  flushed  with  many  of 
these  infamous  victories,  shall  say  he  is 
sorry  for  the  poor  fools,  protest  and  vow 
he  never  thought  of  matnmony,  and  won- 
der talking  civilly  can  be  so  strangely  mis- 
interpreted. Now,  Mr.  Spectator,  ycu  that 
are  a  professed  friend  to  love,  will,  I  hope, 
observe  upon  those  who  abuse  that  noble 
passion,  and  raise  it  in  innocent  minds  by 
a  deceitful  affectation  of  it,  after  which  they 
desert  the  enamoured.  Pray  bestow  a  little 
of  your  counsel  on  those  fond  believing  fe- 
males who  alreadv  have,  or  are  in  danger 
of  having  broken  hearts;  in  which  yon  will 
oblige  a  great  part  of  this  town,  but  in  a 
paiticular  manner,  sir,  your  (yet  heart- 
whole)  admirer,  and  devoted  humble  ser- 
vant, MELAINIA.* 

Mel^nia's  compUunt  is  occasioned  by  so 
general  a  folly,  that  it  is  wonderful  one 
could  so  long  overlook  it  But  this  false 
g^lantry  pnxeeds  from  an  impotence  of 
mind,  which  makes  those  who  are  guilty 
of  it  incapable  of  pursuing  what  they  them- 
selves approve.  Many  a  man  wishes  a 
woman  his  wife  whom  lie  dare  not  take  for 
such.  Though  no  one  has  power  over  his 
inclinations  or  fortunes,  he  is  a  slave  to 
common  fame.  For  this  reason,  I  think 
Melainia  gives  them  too  soft  a  name  in  that 
of  male  coquettes.  I  know  not  why  irreso- 
lution of  mind  should  not  be  more  con- 
temptible than  impotence  of  body;  and 
these  frivolous  admirers  would  be  but  ten- 
derly used,  in  being  only  included  in  the 
same  term  with  the  insufficient  another 
way.  They  whom  my  correspondent  calls 
male  coquettes,  should  hereafter  be  called 
fribblers.  A  fribbler  is  one  who  professes 
rapture  and  admiration  for  the  woman  to 
whom  he  addresses,  and  dreads  nothing 
so  much  as  her  consent  His  heart  can 
flutter  by  the  force  of  imagination,  but  can- 
not fix  from  the  force  of  judgment  It  is 
not  uncommon  for  the  parents  of  young 
women  of  moderate  fortune  to  wink  at  the 
addresses  of  fribblers,  and  expose  their 
children  to  the  ambiguous  behaviour  which 
Melainia  complains  of,  until  by  their  fond- 
ness to  one  they  are  to  lose,  they  become 
incapable  of  love  towards  othen^  and  by 
consequence,  in  their  foture  marriage  lead 
a  joyless  or  a  miserable  life.  As,  therefore, 
I  shall  in  the  speculations  which  regard 
IdVe,  be  as  severe  as  I  ought  on  jilts  and 
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Kbertine  womeii,  so  will  I  be  as  little  mer- 
cifiil  to  insigmfk^t  and  mischievous  men. 
In  order  to  this,  all  visitants  who  fr^uent 
families  wherein  there  are  young  females, 
are  forthwith  reouired  to  declare  them- 
selves, or  absent  from  places  where  their 
])resence  banishes  such  as  would  pass  their 
time  more  to  the  advantage  of  those  whom 
they  vi^t  It  is  a  matter  of  too  great  mo- 
ment to  be  dallied  with:  and  I  shall  expect 
from  all  my  young  people  a  satisfactory  ac- 
count of  appearances.  Strephon  has,  from 
the  publication  hereof,  seven  days  to  ex- 
plain the  riddle  he  presented  to  Eudamia; 
and  Chloris  an  hour  after  this  comes  to  her 
hand,  to  declare  whether  she  wUl  have 
Philotas,  whom  a  woman  of  no  less  merit 
than  herself,  and  of  superior  fortune,  lan- 
guishes to  C3l\  her  own. 

'  To  the  Sfiectator. 
'Sir, — ^nce  so  many  dealers  turn  au- 
thors, and  write  quaint  advertisements  in 
praise  of  their  wares,  one  who,  from  an  au- 
thor turned  dealer,  may  be  allowed  for  the 
advancement  of  trade  to  turn  author  again. 
I  will  not,  however,  set  up  like  some  of  them, 
for  selling  cheaper  than  the  most  able  ho- 
nest tradesman  can;  nor  do  I  send  this  to 
be  better  known  for  choice  and  cheapness 
of  China  and  Japan  wares,  tea,  fans,  mus- 
lins, pictures,  arrack,  and  other  Indian 
goods.  FlacedasIamhvLeadenhall-street, 
near  the  India  company,  and.  the  centre  of 
that  trade,  thanks  to  my  f£ur  customers, 
my  warehouse  is  graced  as  well  as  the  be- 
nefit days  of  my  pUys  and  operas;  and  the 
foreign  goods  I  sell,  seem  no  less  accept- 
able than  the  foreign  books  I  translated, 
Rabelais  and  Don  Quixotte.  This  the  cri- 
tics allow  me,  and  i^iile  the^r  like  my  wares 
they  may  dispraise  my  writings.  But  as 
it  is  not  so  well  known  yet,  that  I  fre- 
quently cross  the  seas  of  late,  and  speak  in 
Dutch  and  French,  bendes  otjier  langua^s, 
I  have  the  conveniencyof  buying  and  im- 
porting rich  brocades,  Dutch  atlasses,  with 
gdd  and  silver,  or  without,  and  other  fo- 
reign silks  of  the  newest  modes  and  best 
fabrics,  fine  Flinders  laces,  linens,  and  pic- 
tures, at  the  best  hand;  this  my  new  way  of 
trade  I  have  fallen  into,  I  cannot  better 
publish  than  by  an  application  to  you.  My 
wares  are  fit  only  for  such  as  your  readers; 
and  I  would  beg  of  vou  to  print  this  ad- 
dress in  your  paper,  tnat  those  whose  minds 
you  adorn  may  take  the  ornaments  for  their 

rersons  and  houses  from  me.  This,  sir,  if 
may  presume  to  beg  it,  will  be  the  greater 
favour,  as  I  have  lately  received  rich  silks 
and  fine  lace  to  a  considerable  value,  which 
will  be  sold  cheap  for  a  quick  return,  and 
as  I  have  also  a  large  stock  of  other  goods. 
Indian  silks  were  formerly  a  great  branch 
of  our  trade;  and  since  we  must  not  sell 
them,  we  must  seek  amends  by  deaUng  in 
others.  This  I  hope  will  plead  f6r  one  who 
would  lessen  the  number  of  teasers  <rf  the 
Muse^  and  who,  suiting  his  spirit  to  hiK 


circuinstaDces,  humbles  the  poet  to  exalt 
the  citizen.  Like  a  true  tradesman,  I  hardly 
ever  look  into  any  books  but  those  of  ac- 
counts. To  say  the  truth,  I  cannot,  I  think, 
give  you  a  better  idea  of  my  being  a  down- 
right man  of  traffic,  than  hy  acknowledg- 
ing I  oftener  read  the  advertisements,  than 
the  matter  of  even  your  paper.  I  am  under 
a  great  temptation  to  take  this  opportunity 
otadmonishing  other  writers  to  follow  my 
example,  and  trouble  the  town  no  more; 
but  as  it  is  my  present  buaness  to  increase 
the  number  of  buyers  rather  than  sellers,  I 
hasten  to  tell  you  that  I  am,  sir,  your  most 
humble,  and  most  obedient  servant, 
T.  'PETER  MOTTEUX.' 
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^Bor.  Od.  iv.  lAh.  L  ] 
I4fe*9  span  forbidi  as  to  extend  our  carei , 
And  stretch  oar  hopes  beyond  our  years.— {VeecA. 

Upon  taking  my  seat  in  a  coffee-house* 
I  often  draw  the  eyes  of  the  whole  room 
upon  me,  when  in  the  hottest  season  of 
news,  and  at  a  time,  perhaps,  that  the 
Dutch  msdl  is  just  come  in,  they  hear  me 
ask  the  coffee-man  for  his  last  week's  bill 
of  mortality.  I  find  that  I  have  been  some- 
times taken  on  this  occasion  for  a  parish 
sexton,  sometimes  for  an  undertaker,  and 
sometimes  for  a  doctor  of  physic  In  this, 
however,  I  am  guided  by  the  spirit  of  a 
philosopher,  as  I  take  occasion  from  thence 
to  reflect  upon  the  regular  increase  and 
diminution  of  mankind,  and  consider  the*! 
sevend  various  ways  through  which  we  I 
pass  from  life  to  eternity.  1  am  very  weUj 
pleased  with  these  weekly  admonitions, 
that  bring  into  my  mind  such  thoughts  as 
ought  to  be  the  dwly  entertainment  of 
every  reasonable  creature;  and  can  cona- 
der  with  pleasure  to  myself,  by^  which  of 
those  deliverances,  or,  as  we  commonly 
call  them,  distempers,  I  may  posably  make 
my  escape  out  of  this  world  of  sorrows,  into 
that  condition  of  existence,  wherein  I  hope 
to  be  happier  than  it  is  possible  for  me  at 
present  to  conceive. 

But  this  is  not  all  the  use  I  make  of  the 
above-mentioned  weekly  paper.  A  bill  of 
mortality  is,  in  my  opinion,  anunanswerable 
argument  for  a  Providence.  How  can  we, 
without  supposing  ourselves  under  the  con- 
stant care  c*  a  Supreme  Being,  give  any 
possible  account  for  that  nice  proportion, 
which  we  find  in  every  peat  city  between 
the  deaths  and  births  of  its  inhabitants,  and 
between  the  number  of  males  and  that  of 
females  who  are  brought  into  the  world? 
What  else  could  adjust  in  so  exact  a  man- 
nei»  the  recruits  of  every  nation  to  its  losses, 
and  divide  these  new  supplies  of  people 
into  such  equal  bodies  of  both  sexes? 
Chance  could  never  hold  the  balance  with 
so  steady  a  hand.  Were  we  not  counted 
out  by  an  mtelligent  supervisor,  we  should 
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8oiiietini€8  be  overcharged  with  multitudes, 
and  at  others  waste  away  into  a  desert:  we 
^ould  be  sometimes  a  pofmhu  virorunij 
as  Flonis  elegantly  expresses  it,  a  genera- 
tion of  males,  ana  at  others  a  species  of 
women.  We  may  extend  tids  considera* 
tion  to  every  species  of  livinK  creatures, 
and  consder  the  whole  animal  world  as  a 
huge  army  made  up  of  innumerable  corps, 
if  I  may  use-that  term,  whose  quotas  have 
been  kept  entire  near  five  thousand  years, 
in  so  wonderful  a  manner,  that  there  is  not 
probably  a  single  species  lost  during  this 
long  tract  of  time.  Could  we  have  general 
bills  of  mortality  of  every  kind  of  animals, 
or  particular  ones  of  every  specie^  in  each 
continent  and  island,  I  ccHild  almost  say  in 
every  wood,  marsh,  or  mountmn,  what 
astonishing  instances  would  they  be  of  that 
Providence  which  watches  over  all  his 
works? 

I  have  heard  of  a  great  man  in  the  Ro- 
mish church,  who  upon  reading  these 
words  in  the  fiffch  chapter  of  Genesis,  •  And 
an  the  days  that  Adam  lived  were  nine 
famidred  and  thirty  years,  and  he  died;  and 
an  the  days  of  Seth  were  nine  hundred  and 
twelve  years,  and  he  died ;  and  all  the  days  of 
Methuselah,  were  nine  hundred  and  sixty- 
nine  years,  and  he  died;'  immediately  shut 
himself  up  in  a  convent,  and  retirea  from 
the  world,  as  not  thinking  any  thing  in  this 
life  worth  pursuing,  which  had  not  regard 
to  another. 

The  truth  of  it  is,  there  is  nothing  in  his- 
tory which  is  so  improving  to  the  r«der  as 
those  accounts  which  we  meet  with  of  the 
deaths  of  eminent  persons,  and  of  their  be- 
haviour in  that  dreadful  season.  I  may  also 
add,  that  there  are  no  parts  in  history 
which  affect  and  please  the  reader  in  so 
sensible  a  manner.  The  reason  I  take  to 
be  this,  because  there  is  no  other  nngle 
drcumstance  in  the  story  of  any  person, 
which  can  possibly  be  the  case  oi  every 
one  who  reads  it  A  battle  or  a  triumph 
are  conjranctures  in  which  not  one  man  in  a 
million  is  likdy  to  be  engaged:  but  when 
we  see  a  x)erson  at  the  point  cf  death,  we 
cannot  forbear  being  attentive  to  every 
thing  he  says  or  does,  because  we  are  sure 
that  some  time  or  other  we  shall  ourselves 
be  in  the  same  melancholy  drcumstances. 
The  general,  the  statesman,  or  the  philo- 
sopher, are  perhaps  characters  which  we 
may  never  act  in;  but  the  dying  man  is  one 
whom,  sooner  or  later,  we  sh^l  certainly 
resctoblc. 

It  is,  perhaps,  for  the  same  kind  of  rea- 
son, that  few  books  written  in  English  have 
been  so  much  perused  as  Dr.  Sherlock's 
Discourse  upon  Death;  though  at  the  same 
time  I  must  own,  that  he  who  hath  not  pe- 
rused this  exceUent  piece,  has  not  perhaps 
read  one  of  the  strongest  persuasives  to  a 
rdi^ous  life  that  ever  was  written  in  any 
language. 

The  consideration  with  which  I  shall 
dose  this  essay  upon  death,  is  one  of  the 
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most  ancieaC  and  most  beaten  morals  tbiH 
has  been  recommended  to  mankind.  But 
its  being  so  very  common,  and  so  universally 
received,  though  it  takes  away  from  It  the 
grace  of  novelty,  adds  very  much  to  the 
weight  of  it,  as  it  shows  that  it  falls  in  wiUi 
the  raieral  sense  of  mankind.  In  shcnrt,  I 
would  have  every  one  conader  that  he  is  in 
this  life  nothing  more  than  a  passoigery 
and  that  he  is  not  to  set  up  Ms  rest  heiev 
but  to  keep  an  attentive  eye  upon  that  state 
of  being  to  which  he  approaches  every 
moment,  and  which  wiU  be  for  ever  fixed 
and  permanent  This  single  consideration 
would  be  sufficient  to  extinguish  the  bitter- 
ness of  hatred,  the  thirst  of  avarice,  and 
the  cruelty  of  ambition. 

I  am  very  much  pleased  with  the  passage 
of  Antiphanes,  a  very  ancient  poet,  wno 
lived  near  an  hundred  years  before  So- 
crates, which  represents  the  life  of  a  man 
under  this  view,  as  I  have  here  translated 
it  word  fbr  word.  *  Be  not  erieved,'  says 
he,  'above  measure  fbr  thy  deceased 
friends.  They  are  not  dead,  but  have  only 
finished  that  journey  which  it  is  necessary 
for  every  one  of  us  to  take.  We  ourselves 
must  go  to  that  great  place  of  reception  in 
which  they  are  all  of  them  assembled,  and 
in  this  general  rendezvous  of  mankind,  live 
together  in  another  state  of  being.' 

I  think  I  have,  in  a  former  paper,  taken 
notice  of  those  beautiful  metaphors  in 
scripture,  where  life  is  termed  a  pilgrim- 
age, and  those  who  pass  through  it  are  aU 
called  strangers  and  sojourners  upon  earth. 
I  shall  conclude  this  with  a  story,  which  I 
have  somewhere  read  in  the  travels  of  Sir 
John  Chardin.  That  gentleman,  alter 
having  told  us  that  the^mswtuciii  jfjcj^y^ 
•ttir^earavah^^ii^  PgrasuTand  thn  .fatfepi 

countries,  are  caUed  bv_thsjiaroejlf  PaWc 
vansaries,  ffvesusa  relation  to  the  ^Ql]i}3JKj 
ing  purpK5se. 

A'defvTse  travelling  throurfi  Tartaxjj 
bdngjamve^^the  town  of  Bdfc  .went  into » 
tRrx^g^sjpalace  by  mistnkp>  m  thinhiwrit 
id'b^dj^lic  inn,  or  caravaasaxv.  Havme 
Tooted  aibout  him  tor  some  time,  ne  entered 
mto  a  long  gallery,  where  he  laid  down  his 
waUet,  and  spread  his  carpet,  in  order  to 
repose  himself  upon  it,  after  the  manner  of 
the  eastern  nations.  He  had  not  been  long 
in  this  posture  before  he  was  discovered  by 
some  cf  the  guards,  who  asked  him  what 
was  his  buaness  in  that  place?  The  dervise 
told  them  he  intended  to  take  uphis  night's 
lodging  in  that  caravansary.  The  guards 
let  him  know  in  a  very  angiy  manner,  that 
the  house  he  was  in  was  not  a  caravansary, 
but  the  king's  palace.  It  happened  that 
the  king  himself  passed  through  the  gaUery 
during  this  debate,  and  smiling  at  the  mis- 
take of  the  dervise,  asked  him  now  he  could 
possibly  be  so  dull  as  not  to  distinguish  a 

Salace  from  a  caravansary?  *  Sr,'  says  the 
ervise,  *  give  me  leave  to  ask  your  majesty 
a  question  or  two.    Who  were  the  persons . 
that  lodged  in  this  house  when  it  was  first 
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bmlt>*  The  king  repUed,  '  His  ancestors.* 

•  And  wlio,*  sajrs  tlie  dervise,  *  was  Uie  last 
person  tliat  lodged  here?*  The  king  re- 
plied, '  His  father. '  *  And  who  is  it,'  says 
the  dervise,  *that  lodges  here  at  present?* 
The  king  told  him,  that  it  was  he  himsell 

•  And  who,'  says  the  dervise,  *  will  be  here 
after  yoQ?'  The  king  answer^  *  The  young 
prince  his  son.*  *  An,  sir,*  sud  the  dervise, 
*a  house  that  changes  its  inhabitants  so 
often,  and  receives  such  a  perpetual  suc- 
cession of  guests,  is  not  a  palace,  but  a 
caravansary.*  L. 
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Projtelt  ampulliiM  ■etqaipedaUa  verba. 

Bor.  jgrt  PptL  ▼.  97.* 
«      Fbrgeti  hif  swelUiic  and  figantie  words. 


The  players,  who  know  I  am  very  much 
their  fnend,  take  all  opportunities  to  ex- 
press a  gratitude  to  me  lor  being  sa  They 
could  not  have  a  better  occasion  of  obligine 
me,  than  one  which  they  lately  took  hold  ot 
They  desired  my  frieni^  Will  Honeycomb 
to  bnng  me  to  the  reading  of  a  new  tragedy : 
it  is  called  The  Distressed  Mother,  f  I 
must  confess,  though  some  days  are  passed 
since  I  enjoyed  that  entertainment,  the  pas- 
aons  of  the  several  characters  dwell  strong- 
ly upon  my  imagination;  and  I  congratu- 
late the  age  that  they  are  at  last  to  see 
truth  and  human  life  represented  in  the 
incidents  which  concern  heroes  and  hero- 
ines. The  style  of  the  play  is  such  as  be- 
comes those  of  the  first  education,  and  the 
sentiments  worthy  of  those  of  the  highest 
figure.  It  was  a  most  exquisite  pleasure  to 
me  to  observe  real  tears  drop  from  the  eyes 
of  those  who  had  lon^  made  it  their  j^rotes- 
sion  to  dissemble  affliction;  and  the  player 
who  read,  frequently  threw  down  the  book, 
until  he  had  given  vent  to  the  humanity 
which  rose  in  him  at  some  irresistible 
touches  of  the  imagined  sorrow.  We  have 
seldom  had  any  female  distress  on  the  stage, 
which  did  not,  upon  cool  examination,  ap- 
pear to  flow  from  the  weakness,  rather 
than  the  misfortune  of  the  person  repre- 
sented: biit  in  this  tragedy  you  are  not  en- 
tertained with  the  ungoverned  passions  of 
such  as  are  enamoured  di  each  other, 
merely  as  they  are  men  and  women,  but 
their  regards  are  founded  upon  high  con- 
cepdons  of  each  other's  virtue  and  merit; 
and  the  character  which  gives  name  to  the 
play,  is  one  who  has  behaved  herself  with 
heroic  virtueiti  the  most  important  circum- 
stances of  a  female  life,  those  of  a  wife,  a 
widow,  and  a  mother.  If  there  be  those 
whose  minds  have  been  too  attentive  upon 
the  affairs  of  life,  to  have  any  notion  di  the 
passion  of  love  in  such  extremes  as  are 

•  Tte  orifliial  motto  to  thia  paper  In  Mle  waa  *M. 
tmt  trmgiatm  »atU,  9tfeUeiter  mtfrt.— Hor. 
t  By  Ambroae  Philips.  It  was  broogtit  oat  at  Druy- 
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known  only  to  particular  tempcn,  yet  in 
the  above-mentioned  considerations,  the 
sorrow  of  the  heroine  will  move  even  the 
generality  of  mankind.  Domestic  virtues 
concern  all  the  world,  and  there  is  no  one 
living  who  is  not  interested  that  Androma- 
che Siould  be  an  imitable  character.  The 
generous  affection  to  the  memory  of  the 
deceased  husband,  that  tender  care  for  her 
son,  which  is  ever  heightened  with  the 
consideration  of  his  father,  and  these  re* 
gards  preserved  in  spite  of  being  tempted 
with  the  possesion  of  the  highest  great- 
ness, are  what  cannot  but  be  venerable 
even  to  such  an  audience  as  at  present  fre- 
guenU  the  English  theatre.  My  friend 
Will  Honeycomb  commended  several  ten- 
der things  that  were  siud,  and  told  me  they 
were  verv  genteel,  but  whispered  me,  that 
he  feared  the  piece  was  not  busy  enough 
for  the  present  taste.  To  supply  this,  he 
recommended  to  the  players  to  be  very 
careful  in  their  scenes,  ana  above  all  things 
that  every  part  should  be*  perfectly  new 
dressed  I  was  very  glad  to  find  that  they 
.did  not  neglect  my  friend's  admonition,  be- 
cause there  are  a  great  many  in  this  class 
of  criticism  who  may  be  gained  by  it;  but 
indeed  the  truth  is,  that  as  to  the  yroik 
itself,  it  is  every  where  Nature.  The  per- 
sons are  of  the  highest  quality  in  life,  even 
that  of  princes;  but  their  quality  is  not  re- 
presented by  the  poet  with  directions  that 
guards  and  waiters  should  follow  them  in 
every  scene,  but  their  grandeur  appears  in 
greatness  of  sentiment,  flowing  from  minds 
worthy  their  condition.  To  make  a  cha- 
racter truly  great,  this  author  understands 
that  it  should  have  its  foundation  in  supe- 
rior thoughts  and  maxims  of  conduct.  It 
is  verv  certmn,  that  many  an  honest  woman 
woula  make  no  difficulty,  though  she  had 
been  the  wife  of  Hector,  for  the  sake  of  a 
kingdom,  to  marry  the  enemy  of  her  hus- 
band's family  and  country;  and  indeed  who 
can  deny  but  she  mi^ht  be  still  an  honest 
woman,  but  no  herome?  That  may  be  de- 
fensible, nay,  laudable,  in  one  character, 
which  would  be  in  the  highest  degree  ex- 
ceptionable in  another.  When  Cato  Uticen- 
cis  killed  himself^  Cottius,  a  Roman  of 
ordinary  quality  and  character,  did  the 
same  thing;  upon  which  one  said,  smiling, 
•  Cottius  might  have  lived,  though  Cxsar 
has  seized  the  Roman  liberty.*  Cottius's 
condition  might  have  been  the  same,  let 
things  at  the  upper  end  (rf  the  worid 
pass  as  they  would.  What  b  further  very 
extraordinary  in  this  work  is,  that  the  per- 
sons are  all  of  them  laudable,  and  their 
misfortunes  arise  rather  from  unguarded 
virtue  than  propcnaty  to  vice.  The  town 
has  an  opportunity  of  doing  itself  justice 
in  supportmg  the  representations  of  pas- 
sion, sorrow,  indienation,  even  despair 
itself,  within  the  iniJes  of  decency,  honour* 
and  good-breeding:  and  since  there  is  none 
can  flatter  himself  his  life  will  be  always 
fortunate,  they  may  here  see  sorrow  as 
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thejr  would  Wish  to  bear  it  whenever  it 
amves. 

*  Mr.  SpECTAToa, — I  am  appcnnted  to 
net  a  part  in  the  new  tragedy  called  the 
Distressed  Mother.  It  is  the  celebrated 
grief  of  Orestes  which  I  am  to  personate; 
but  I  shall  not  act  it  as  I  ought,  fer  I  shall 
feel  it  too  Intimately  to  be  able  to  utter  it 


I  was  last  night  repeatmg  a  paragraph  "to  1  YlJ^^^i  ^^"  ^^  ^^  is  perpetually 
/nyself,  which  I  took  to  be  ^^pression^?^^  ^  perplexed  amidst  his  own  blun- 


expression 

of  rage,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  sen- 
tence there  was  a  stroke  of  self-pity  which 
quite  unmanned  me.  Be  pleased,  sir,  to 
print  this  letter,  that  when  I  am  oppressed 
in  this  manner  at  such  an  interval,  a  cer- 
tain part  of  the  audience  may  not  think  I 
am  out;  and  I  hope,  with  this  allowance, 
to  do  it  with  satisfaction.  I  am,  sir,  your 
your  most  humble  servant, 

•GEORGE  POWELL.* 

*M».  Spectatoi, — As  I  was  walking 
the  other  day  in  the  Park,  I  saw  a  gentle- 
man with  a  very  short  face;  I  desire  to 
know  whether  it  was  you.  Pray  inform 
ine  as  soon  as  you  can,  lest  I  become  the 
most  heroic  Hecatissa's  rivaL  Your  hum- 
ble servant  to  command,        SOPHL^. ' 

'Dear  Madam, — ^It  is  not  me  you  are  in 
love  with,  for  I  was  very  ill,  and  kept  my 
chamber  all  that  day.  Your  most  humble 
servant, 

T.  «THE  SPECTATOR.' 


critic,  whereas  one  who  has  not  these  pre- 
vious lights  is  very  often  an  utter  stranger 
to  what  he  reads,  and  apt  to  put  a  wrong 
interpretation  uixJn  it 

Nor  is  it  sufficient  that  a  man,  who  seta 
up  for  a  judge  in  criticism,  should  liave 
perused  the  authors  above-mentioned,  un- 
less he  has  also  a  clear  and  logical  head. 
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i  friora  nitent  in  carmine,  non  ^o  paucia 
Oflbador  raaeidia,  qaaa  am  incuria  flidit, 

Aat  Iminaiia  parum  cavit  natnra. 

Hor.  JSra  Poet.  ret.  351. 
Bat  In  a  poem  elegantly  writ, 
I  win  not  quarrel  with  a  flight  mistake, 
Sudi  aa  oar  Mture*8  Arailty  may  excuae.— Aommmion. 

I  HAVE  now  considered  Milton's  Para- 
dise Lost  under  those  four  great  heads,  of 
the  fable,  the  characters,  the  sentiments, 
and  the  language;  and  have  shown  that  he 
excels  in  general,  under  each  of  these  heads. 
I  hope  that  I  have  made  several  discoveries 
,  which  may  appear  new  even  to  those  who 
are  versed  in  critical  learning.  Were  I 
indeed  to  choose  my  readers,  by  whose 
judgment  I  would  stand  or  fall,  they  should 
not  oe  such  as  are  acquainted  only  with 
the  French  and  Italian  critics,  but  also 
with  the  ancient  and  modem  who  have 
written  in  either  of  the  learned  languages. 
Above  all,  I  would  have  them  well  vers«i 
in  the  Greek  and  Latin  poets,  without 
which  a  man  very  often  fancies  that  he  un- 
tlerstands  a  critic,  when  in  reality  he  does 
not  comprehend  his  meaning. 

It  is  m  criticism  as  in  all  other  sciences 
and  speculations;  one  who  brings  with  him 
any  implicit  notions  and  observations,  which 
lie  has  made  in  his  reading  of  the  poets, 
will  find  his  own  reflections  methodized 
and  explained,  and  perhaps  several  little 
liints  mat  had  passed  m  his  mind,  per- 
fected and  improved  in  the  works  of  a  good 


ders,  mistakes  the  sense  of  those  he  would 
conftite,  or,  if  he  chances  to  think  right, 
does  not  know  how  to  convey  his  thoughts 
to  another  with  clearness  and  perspicuity. 
Aristotle,  who  was  the  best  critic,  was  also 
one  of  the  best  logicians  that  ever  appeared 
in  the  world.  , 

Mr.  Locke's  Essay  on  Human  Under- 
standing would  be  thought  a  very  odd  book 
for  a  man  to  make  himself  master  of,  who 
would  get  a  reputation  by  critical  writinss; 
though  at  the  same  time  it  is  very  certain, 
that  an  author  who  has  not  learned  the  art 
of  distinguishing  between  words  and  ^ings, 
and  of  ranging  his  thoughts  and  settmg 
them  in  proper  lights,  whatever  notions 
he  may  have,  will  lose  himself  in  conftision 
and  obscurity.  I  might  further  observe, 
that  there  is  not  a  Greek  or  Latin  critic, 
who  has  not  shown,  even  in  the  style  of  his 
criticism,  that  he  was  a  master  of  all  the 
elegance  and  delicacy  of  his  native  tongiie. 
1  he  truth  of  it  is,  there  is  nothing  more 
absurd,  than  for  a  man  to  setup  for  a  critic, 
without  a  good  insight  into  all  the  parts  of 
learning;  whereas  many  of  those,  wno  have 
endeavoured  to  signalize  themselves  by 
works  of  this  nature,  among  our  English 
writers,  are  not  only  defective  in  the  aw)ve- 
mentioned  particulsirs,  but  plainly  discover 
by  the  phrases  which  they  make  use  of, 
and  by  their  confused  way  of  thinking, 
that  they  are  not  acquainted  with  the 
most  common  and  ordinary  systems  of  arts 
and  sciences.  A  few  general  rules  ex- 
tracted out  of  the  Frencn  authors,  with  a 
certain  cant  or  words,  has  sometimes  set 
up  an  illiterate  heavy  writer  for  a  most 
judicious  and  formidable  critic. 

One  great  mark,  by  which  you  may  dis- 
cover a  critic  who  has  neither  taste  nor 
learning,  is  this,  that  he  seldom  ventures 
to  praise  any  passage  in  an  author  which  has 
not  been  before  received  and  applauded  by 
the  public,  and  that  his  criticism  turns 
wholly  upon  little  faults  and  errors.  This 
part  of  a  critic  is  so  very  easy  to  succeed 
m,  that  we  find  every  ordinary  reader  upon 
the  publishing  of  a  new  poem,  has  wit  and 
ill-nature  enough  to  turn  several  passages 
of  it  into  ridicule,  and  very  often  in  the 
right  place.  This  Mr.  Diyden  has  very 
agreeably  remarked  in  these  two  celebra- 
ted lines; 
En>3T8,  like  straws,  upon  tlie  aarftee  flow ; 
He  wbo  would  search  for  pearla,  must  dive  below. 

A  true  critic  ought  to  dwell  rather  upon 
excellences  than  imperfeclions,  to  discover 
the  concealed  beauties  of  a  writer,  and 
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oomnranicate  to  the  world  such  things  as 
are  worth  their  observation.  The  most 
excniinte  words  and  finest  strekes  of  an 
author,  are  those  which  very  crften  appear 
^e^jnost  doubtful  and  exceptionable  to  a 
nan  who  wants  a  relish  for  polite  learn- 
ing; and  they  are  /these,  which  a  sour 
uMistinguishing  critic  generally  attacks 
with  the  greatest  violence.  TuUy  ob- 
serves, that  it  is  very  easy  to  brand  or  fix 
a  mark  upon  what  he  calhverbum  ardeiUf 
or  as  it  may  be  rendered  into  English,  a 
glowing  bold  expression,  an<l  to  turn  it  into 
ridicule  b]^  &  cold  ill-natured  criticism.  A 
little  wit  is  equally  capable  of  exposing  a 
beautv,  and  of  aggravating  a  fault:  and 
Ihougn  such  treatment  of  an  author  natur- 
idly  produces  indignation  in  the  mind  of  an 
understanding  reader,  it  has  however  its 
effect  among  the  generality  of  those  whose 
hands  it  falls  into,  the  rabble  of  mankind 
being  very  apt  to  think  that  every  thing 
whicn  is  lauened  at,  with  any  mixture  of 
wit,  is  ridiculous  in  itself. 

Such  a  mirth  as  tlus  is  always  unseasonr 
able  in  a  critic,  as  it  rather  prejucUces  the 
reader  than  convinces  him,  and  is  capable 
of  mating  a  beautv,  as  well  as  atilemish, 
the  subject  of  dennon.  A  man  who  can- 
not write  with  wit  on  a  proper  subject,  is 
dull  and  stupid;  but  one  wno  shows  it  in 
an  improper  place,  is  as  impertinent  and 
absurd.  Besides,  a  man  who  has  the  ^ft 
of  ridicule  is  apt  to  find  fault  with  any  tlung 
that  gives  him  an  opportunity  of  exerting 
his  beloved  talent,  and  very  often  censures 
a  passage,  not  because  there  is  any  fault  in 
it,  but  because  he  can  be  merry  upon  it 
Such  kinds  of  pleasantry  are  very  unfair 
and  disingenuous  in  woriLs  of  criticism,  in 
which  the  greatest  masters,  both  ancient 
and  modem,  have  always  appeared  with  a 
serious  and  instructive  air. 

As  I  intend  in  my  next  paper  to  show 
the  defects  in  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  I 
thought  fit  to  premise  these  few  particulars, 
to  the  end  that  the  reader  may  xnow  I  en- 
ter upon  it  as  on  a  very  ungrateful  work, 
and  that  I  shall  just  pcnnt  at  the  imper- 
fections, without  endeavouring  to  inflame 
them  with  ridicule.  I  must  also  observe 
with  Lon^nus,  that  the  productions  of  a 
great  genius,  with  many  lapses  and  inad- 
vertencies, are  infinitely  preferable  to  the 
woriLs  of  an  inferior  kind  of  author,  which 
are  scrupulously  exact,  and  conformable 
to  all  the  rules  of  correct  wridng. 

I  shall  conclude  my  paper  with  a  story 
out  (^  Boccalini,  which  suffidently  shows 
us  the  opinion  that  judicious  author  enter- 
tained of  the  sort  of  critics  I  have  been 
here  mentioning.  A  famous  critic,  ^ys 
he»  having  gathered  together  all  the  &ults 
of-  an  emment  poet,  made  a  present  of 
them  to  Apollo,  who  received  them  very 
graciously,  and  resolved  to  make  the  author 
m  suitaUe  return  for  the  trouble  he  had 
been  at  in  collecting  them.  In  order  to 
thle»  he  set  before  him  a  sack  of  wheats  as 


it  had  been  just  thrashed  out  of  the  shea£ 
He  then  bid  him  pick  out  the  chaff"  from 
among  the  com,  and  lay  it  aside  by  itsel£ 
The  critic  applied  himself  to  the  task  with 
great  industry  and  pleasure,  and  after  hav- 
mg  made  the  due  separation,  was  present- 
ed by  Apollo  with  the  chaff"  for  his  pains. 
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niam,  qnicquid  agit,  quoquo  vestina  fleetit, 
Oomponit  furUm,  sabsequitarque  deeor. 

nimL  EUg.  ii.  Ub.  4.  & 

Wbate*er  ibe  doM,  where'er  ber  step  abe  beads, 
Grace  on  each  aetion  silently  attends. 

As  no  one  can  be  said  to  enjoy  health 
who  is  only  not  ack,  without  he  feel  within 
himself  a  lightsome  and  invigorating  prin- 
ciple,  which  will  not  suffer  nim  to  remain 
idle,  but  still  spurs  him  on  to  action;  so  in 
the  practice  of^  every  virtue,  there  is  some 
adiUtional  grace  required,  to  give  a  claim 
of  excelling  in  this  or  that  particular  ac- 
tion. A  diamond  may  want  polishing^ 
though  the  value  be  still  intrinsically  the 
same;  and  the  same  good  may  be  done  with 
different  degrees  of  lustre.  No  man  shoold 
be  contented  with  himself  that  he  barely 
does  well,  but  he  should  perform  every 
thing  in  the  best  and  most  becoming  man- 
ner that  he  is  able. 

Tully  tells  us  he  wrote  his  book  of  Offices, 
because  there  was  no  time  of  life  in  which 
some  corresponding  duty  mi^ht  not  be  prac- 
tised; nor  is  there  a  duty  without  a  certain 
decency  accompanying  it,  by  which  every 
virtue  it  is  joined  to  will  seem  to  be  doubled. 
Another  may  do  the  same  thing,  and  yet 
the  action  want  that  air  and  beauty  which 
distinguish  it  from  others;  like  that  inimit- 
able sunshine  Titian  is  said  to  have  dif- 
fused over  his  landscapes;  which  denotes 
them  his,  and  has  been  always  unequalled 
by  any  other  person. 

There  is  no  one  acdon  in  which  this 
(Quality  I  am  speaking  of  will  be  more  sen- 
sibly perceived,  than  m  granUng  a  request, 
or  domg  an  office  of  kindness.  Mummius» 
by  his  way  of  consenting  to  a  benefacticm, 
shall  make  it  lose  its  name;  while  Cams 
doubles  the  kindness  and  die  obligation. 
From  the  first,  the  de^red  request  drops  in- 
deed at  last,  but  from  so  dotibtful  a  brow, 
that  the  obliged  has  almost  as  much  reason 
to  resent  the  manner  of  bestowing  it,  as  to 
be  thankful  for  the  favour  itselfl  Cams  in- 
vites with  a  pleasing  air,  to  nve  him  an 
opportunity  of  doing  an  act  of  humanity, 
meets  the  petition  half  way,  and  consents 
to  a  request  with  a  countenance  which  pnno- 
cUdms  the  satisfaction  of  his  mind  in  assist- 
ingtbe  distressed. 

The  decency,  then,  that  is  to  be  observed 
in  liberality,  seems  to  consist,  in  its  being 
performed  with  such  cheerfulness,  as  may 
express  the  godlike  pleasure  to  be  met 
with,  in  d>liging  one  s  fellow  creatures; 
that  may  show  good-nature  and  benevo- 
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lence  orerflowed,  and  do  not,  as  in  some 
men,  run  upon  tlie  tilt,  and  taste  of  the 
sediments  of  a  grudging,  uncommunicative 
disjKKitioD. 

^ce  I  have  intimated  that  the  n-eatest 
decorum  is  to  be  preserved  in  the  oestow- 
ing  our  good  offices,  I  will  illustrate  it  a 
lime  by  an  example  drawn  from  private 
life,  which  carries  with  it  such  a  pitxfiision 
c^  liberality,  that  it  can  be  exceeded  by 
nothing  but  the  humanity  and  good-nature 
which  accompanies  it  It  is  a  letter  of 
Pliny's,  which  I  shall  here  translate,  be- 
cause the  action  will  best  appear  in  its  first 
dress  of  thought,  without  any  foreign  or 
an&bitious  ornaments. 

PUny  to  Qidntilian. 

*  Thott^  I  am  fully  acquainted  with  the 
contentment  and  just  moderation  of  your 
mind,  and  the  conformity  the  education 
you  have  given  your  daughter  bears  to  your 
own  character;  yet  since  she  is  suddenly 
to  be  manied  to  a  person  of  distinction, 
who0e  fieure  in  the  world  makes  it  neces- 
sary for  her  to  be  at  a  more  than  ordinary 
canpense,  in  clothes  and  equipage  suitable 
to  her  husband's  quality;  by  which,  though 
her  Intrinnc  worth.be  not  augmented,  yet 
inXL  it  receive  both  ornament  and  lustre: 
«ad  knowing  your  estate  ta  be  as  moderate 
as  the  riches  of  your  mind  are  abundant,  I 
moat  challenge  to  myself  some  part  of  the 
burdeii;  and  as  a  parent  of  vour  child,  I 
present  her  with  twelve  hundred  and  £itv 
crowns,  towards  these  expenses;  which 
«ttm  had  been  much  larger,  had  I  not  feared 
the  smallness  of  it  would  be  the  greatest 
inducement  with  you  to  accept  of  it — ^Fare- 
WelL' 

Thus  should  a  benefaction  be  done  with  a 
good  erace,  and  sTiine  in  the  strongest  point 
«  light;  it  should  not  onlv  answer  all  the 
hopes  and  exigencies  of  the  receiver,  but 
even  outrun  his  wishes.  It  is  this  happy 
manner  of  behaviour  which  adds  new 
charms  to  it,  and  softens  those  gifts  of  art 
and  nature,  which  otherwise  would  be 
rather  distasteful  than  agreeable.  Without 
it  valour  would  degenerate  into  brutality, 
learning  into  pedantry,  and  the  genteelest 
demeanour  into  affectation.  Even  Religion 
itself  unless  Decency^  be  the  handmaid 
which  waits  upon  her,  is  apt  to  make 
people  appear  guilty  of  sourness  and  ill- 
nun' our:  but  this  shows  Virtue  in  her  first 
original  form,  adds  a  comeliness  to  Reli- 
gion, and  gives  its  professors  the  just  title 
to  *the  b«ttity  of  holiness.'  A  man  fully 
instructed  in  this  art,  may  assume  a  thou- 
sand shapes,  and  please  in  all;  he  may  do 
a  thousand  actions  shall  become  none  other 
but  himself ;  not  that  the  things  themselves 
are  different,  but  the  manner  m  doing  them. 

If  you  examine  each  feature  by  itself, 
Ag^ura  and  Calliclea  are  equally  hand- 
some, but  take  them  in  the  whole,  and  you 
cannot  suffer  the  comparison;  the  one  is 
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full  of  numberless  nameless  grace«»  the 
other  of  as  many  nameless  faults. 

The  comeliness  of  person,  and  the  de- 
cency of  behaviour,  add  infinite  weigjht  to 
what  is  pronounced  by  any  one.  It  is  the 
want  of  tnis  that  often  makes  the  rebukes 
and  advice  of  old  rigid  persons  of  no  effect^ 
and  leave  a  displeasure  in  the  minds  of 
those  they  are  directed  to:  but  youth  and 
beauty,  if  accompanied  with  a  graceful  and 
becoming  severity,  is  of  inighty  force  to 
raise,  even  in  the  most  profii^te,  a  sense  of 
shame.  In  MUton,  the  devil  is  never  de- 
scribed ashamed  but  once,  and  that  at  the 
rebuke  of  a  beauteous  angel; 

So  apake  the  dwnib;  and  hia  mve  rebuke. 
Severe  in  yvatbAil  beauty,  added  graee 
Invincible.   Abasb'd  tbe  devil  stood. 
And  fen  1 
Virtue  i 
Hiil 

The  care  of  doing  nothing  unbecoming 
has  accompanied  the  greatest  minds  to 
their  last  moments.  They  avoided  even 
an  indecent  posture  in  the  very  article  of 
death.  Thus  Csesar  ^thered  his  robe 
about  him,  that  he  mie^ht  not  fall  in  a 
manner  unbecoming  of  himself;  and  ^e 
greatest  concern  that  appeared  in  the  be- 
haviour of  lAK^retia  when  she  stabbed  her- 
self, was,  that  her  body  should  lie  in  an 
attitude  worthy  the  mind  which  had  in* 
habited  it: 

^Ne  non  procnmbat  boneate, 

Eitrema  boc  etiam  cura  cadentit  erat 

0«M.ftast.  Lika.83& 
*Twaa  Iwt  laat  ttaooglit  how  deeently  to  ftll. 

*Mr.  Spectator,—!  am  a  young  woman 
without  a  fortune;  but  of  a  very  high  mind: 
that  is,  good  sir,  I  am  to  the  last  degree 
proud  and  vain.  I  am  ever  railing  at  the 
rich,  for  doing  things  which,  upon  search 
into  my  heart,  I  find  I  am  only  angry  a*, 
because  I  cannot  do  the  same  myself.  I 
wear  the  hooped  petticoat,  and  am  all  in 
calicoes  when  the  finest  are  in  silks.  It  is 
a  dreadful  thing  to  be  poor  and  proud; 
therefore,  if  you  please,  a  lecture  on  that 
subject  for  the  satisfoction  of  your  uneasy 
humble  servant, 

^  njtC.vH     'JEZEBEL.' 
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Fimg.  VAP0U, 
TliB  pnid«nt  Btm  have  tetiuie  OB  their  Bi4B. 

The  fiamous  Grecian,  in  his  little  book 
wherein  he  lays  down  maxims  for  a  man's 
advancing  himself  at  court,  advises  his  rea- 
der to  associate  himself  with  the  fortunate, 
and  to  shun  the  company  of  the  unfortunate; 
which,  notwithstandmg  the  baseness  of  the 
precept  to  an  honest  mind,  may  have  some- 
thing useful  in  it,  for  those  who  push  thehr 
mterest  in  the  worid.  It  is  certaSn  a  great 
part  of  what  we  call  good  or  ill  fortune, 
rises  out  of  right  or  wrong  measures  and 
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tdiemes  of  life.   When  I  hear  a  man  com- 

Slain  of  his  being  unfrrtufiate  in  all  his  nn- 
ertakingp,  I  shrewdly  suspect  him  for  a 
very  weak  man  in  his  affairs.  In  conformity 
witn  this  way  of  thinking,  Cardinal  Riche- 
lieu used  to  say,  that  unfortunate  and  impru- 
dent were  but  two  words  for  the  same  thing. 
As  the  Cardinal  himself  had  a  great  share 
both  of  prudence  and  good  fortune,  his  fa- 
mous antagonist,  the  Count  d'CHivares,  was 
disgraced  at  the  court  of  Madrid,  because 
it  was  alleged  ag^nst  him  that  he  had  never 
any  success  in  his  undertakings.  This,  says 
an  eminent  author,  was  indirectly  accuang 
him  of  imprudence. 

Cicero  recommended  Pompcy  to  the  Ro- 
mans for  their  general  upon  three  accounts, 
as  he  was  a  man  of  courage,  conduct,  and 
f^ood' fortune.  It  was,  perhaps,  for  the  rea- 
son above-mentioned,  namely,  that  a  series 
ef  good  fortune  supposes  a  prudent  manage- 
ment m  the  person  whom  it  befalls,  that 
not  only  Sylla  the  dictator,  but  several  of 
the  Roman  emperors,  as  is  still  to  be  seen 
upon  their  medals,  among  their  other  titles, 
«ive  themselves  that  of  Felix  or  fortunate. 
The  heathens,  indeed,  seem  to  have  valued 
a  man  more  for  his  good  fortune  than  for 
any  other  quality,  which  I  think  is  very 
natural  for  those  who  have  not  a  strong 
bdief  of  another  world.  For  how  can  I 
concdve  a  man  crowned  with  any  distin- 
guishing blessings,  that  has  not  some  ex- 
traordinary fund  of  merit  and  perfection  in 
him  which  lies  open  to  the  Supreme  eye, 
though  perhaps  it  is  not  discovered  by  my 
observation^  What  is  the  reascm  Homer^s 
and  Virgil's  heroes  do  not  form  a  resolu- 
tion, or  strike  a  blow,  without  the  conduct 
and  direction  of  some  deity?  Doubtiess, 
because  the  poets  esteemed  it  the  greatest 
honour  to  be  favoured  by  the  gods,  and 
thought  the  best  way  of  praising  a  man  was, 
to  recount  those  favours  which  naturally 
implied  an  extraordinary  merit  in  the  per- 
son on  whom  they  descended. 

Those  who  believe  a  future  state  of  re- 
wards and  punishments  act  very  absurdl}^, 
if  they  form  their  opinions  of  a  man's  merit 
from  his  successes.  But  certainly,  if  I 
thought  the  whole  circle  of  our  being  was 
included  between  our  births  and  deaths,  I 
sliould  think  a  man's  good  fortune  the  mea- 
sure and  standard  of  his  real  merit,  since 
Providence  would  have  no  opportunity  of 
rewarding  bis  virtue  and  perfections,  but 
in  the  present  life.  A  virtuous  unbeliever, 
who  lies  under  the  pressure  of  misfortunes, 
has  reason  to  cry  out,  as  they  say  Brutus 
did,  a  little  before  his  death:  «0  virtue,  I 
have  worshipped  thee  as  a  substantial  good, 
but  I  find  thou  art  an  empty  name.' 

But  to  return  to  our  first  point.  Though 
prudence  does  undoubt^y  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, produce  our  good  or  lU  fortune  in  the 
world,  it  is' certain  there  are  many  unfore- 
seen accidents  and  occurrences  which  very 
•6cn  pervert  the  finest  schemes  that  can 
be  lidd  by  human  wisdom,    *  The  race  is 


not  always  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to 
the  strong.  *  Nothing  less  than  infinite  wis- 
dom can  nave  an  absolute  command  over 
fortune;  the  highest  degree  of  it,  which  man 
can  possess,  is  oy  no  means  equal  to  fortui- 
tous events,  and  to  such  contingencies  as 
may  rise  in  the  prosecution  of  our  affairs. 
Nay,  it  very  often  happens,  that  prudence, 
which  has  always  in  it  a  great  mixture  of 
caution,  hinders  a  man  from  being  so  for- 
tunate as  he  might  possibly  have  b^  with- 
out it  A  person  who  only  aims  at  what 
is  likely  to  succeed,  and  follows  closely  the 
dictates  of  human  prudence,  never  meets 
with  those  great  and  unforeseen  successes, 
which  are  often  the  effect  of  a  ^anguine 
temper,  or  a  more  happy  rashness;  and 
this  perhaps  may  be  the  reason,  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  common  observation.  For- 
tune, like  other  females,  delights  ratiier  in 
favouring  the  young  than  the  old. 

Upon  the  whole,  since  man  is  so  shoit- 
sighted  a  creature,  and  the  accidents  which 
may  happen  to  him  so  various,  1  cannot  but 
be  of  Dr.  TillotscMi's  opinion  in  another  case, 
that  were  there  any  doubt  of  a  Providence^ 
yet  it  certainly  would  be  very  dedn^le 
there  should  be  such  a  Being  of  infinite 
wisdom  and  goodness,  on  whose  direction 
we  might  rely  in  the  conduct  of  human  life. 

It  is  a  great  presumption  to  ascribe  oar 
successes  to  our  own  management,  and  not 
to  esteem  ourselves  upon  any  blessing, 
rather  as  it  is  the  bounty  of  heaven  than 
the  acquisition  of  our  own  prudence.  I  am 
very  well  pleased  with  a  medal  which  was 
struck  by  Queen  Elizsd>eth,  a  little  after 
the  defeat  of  the  invincible  armada,  to  per- 
petuate the  memory  of  that  extraordinary 
event  It  is  well  known  how  the  king  of 
Spain,  and  others  who  were  the  enemies  of 
that  great  princess,  to  derogate  from  her 
glory,  ascribed  the  ruin  of  their  fleet  rather 
to  the  violence  of  storms  and  tempests,  than 
to  the  bravery  of  the  English.  Queen  Eli- 
zabeth, instead  of  looking  upon  this  as  a 
diminution  of  her  honour,  valued  herself 
upon  such  a  signal  favour  of  Providence, 
and  accordingly,  in  the  reverse  of  the  medal 
above-mentioned,  has  represented  a  fleet 
beaten  by  a  tempest,  and  falling  foul  upon 
one  another,  with  that  religious  inscription, 
*Jlfflavit  Dens,  et  dissi/iantur,'  «He  blew 
with  his  wind,  and  they  were  scattered.* 

It  is  remarked  of  a  famous  Grecian  ge- 
neral, whose  name  I  cannot  at  present  re- 
collect,* and  who  had  been  a  particular 
favourite  of  Fortune,  that,  upon  recountins^ 
his  victories  among  his  friends,  he  addcn 
at  the  end  erf  several  great  actions,  *  And  in 
this  Fortune  had  no  share.*  After  which, 
it  is  observed  in  history,  that  he  never  pros- 
pered in  any  thing  he  undertook. 

As  arrogance  and  a  conceitcdne^s  of  our 
own  abilities  are  very  shocking  and  offen- 
sive to  men  of  sense  and  virtue,  we  may 
be  sure  they  are  highly  displea^ng  to  that 
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Beang  ^o  delights  in  an  humble  nund,  and 
hy  several  of  ms  dispensations  seems  pur- 
posely to  show  us  that  our  own  schemes, 
or  prudence,  have  no  share  in  our  advance- 
ments. 

Since  on  this  subject  I  have  ali'eady  adr 
mitted  several  quotations,  which  have  oc- 
curred to  my  memory  upon  writing  this 
paper,  I  will  conclude  it  with  a  little  Persian 
table.  A  drop  of  water  fell  out  of  a  cloud 
into  the  sea,  and  finding  itself  lost  in  such 
an  immensity  of  fluid  matter,  broke  out  into 
the  following  reflection:  *Alas!  what  an 
inconsiderable  creature  am  I  in  this  pro- 
digious ocean  of  waters.*  My  existence  is 
of  no  concern  to  the  universe;  I  am  reduced 
to  a  kind  of  nothing,  and  am  less  than  the 
least  of  the  works  of  God.  ?  It  so  happened 
that  an  oyster,  which  lay  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  this  drop,  chanced  to  gape  and 
swallow  it  up  in  the  midst  of  this  its  humble 
soliloquv.    The  drop,  says  the  fable,  lay  a 

E  while  hardening  in  the  shell,  until  by 
:es  it  was  ripened  into  a  pearl,  which 
g  into  the  hands  of  a  diver,  after  a 
long  series  of  adventures,  is  at  present  that 
famous  pearl  which  is  fixed  on  the  top  of 
the  Persian  diadem. 


Na  294.]     Wednesday,  Feb,  6,  ini-12. 

DiflSdle  eft  phirimam  Tirtutfim  revereri  qui  eemper 
seeunda  foitona  sit  lutu.  TuU.  ad  Hertnnium. 

The  man  wbo  is  always  fortunate,  cannot  easily  have 
Bocb  reTerenoe  for  virtue. 

Iksolence  is  the  crime  of  all  others 
which  every  man  is  apt  to  rail  at:  and  yet 
there  is  one  respect  m  which  almost  all 
men  living  are  guilty  of  it,  and  that  is  the 
case  of  laying  a  greater  value  upon  the  gifts 
of  fortune  than  we  ought  It  is  here,  in 
England,  come  into  our  very  language,  as 
a  propriety  of  distinction,  to  say,  when  we 
would  speakof  persons  to  their  advantage, 
*  They  are  people  of  condition. '  There  is 
no  doubt  but  the  proper  use  of  riches  im- 
plies, that  a  man  should  exert  all  the  eood 
qualities  imaginable:  and  if  we  mean  by  a 
man  of  condition  or  quality,  one  who,  ac- 
cording to  the  wealth  he  is  master  of,  shows 
himself  just,  beneficent,  and  charitable,  that 
term  ought  very  deservedly  to  be  had  in 
the  highest  veneration;  but  when  wealth  is 
used  only  as  it  is  the  support  of  pomp  and 
luxury,  to  be  rich  is  very  far  from  being  a 
recommendation  to  honour  and  respect  It 
is  Indeed  the  greatest  insolence  imaginable, 
in  a  creature  who  would  feel  the  extremes 
of  thirst  and  hunger,  if  he  did  not  prevent 
his  appetites  before  they  call  upon  nitn,  to 
be  so  fbrgetfiil  of  the  common  necessities 
of  human  nature,  as  never  to  cast  an  eye 


*  This  beautiAil  little  apologue  in  praise  of  modesty, 
the  writer  liad  probably  read  in  Cbardin's  Travels,  (yol. 
iii.  p.  189,  4to.)  The  original  is  in  the  Bustan,  or  Gar- 
dim,  a  work  of  the  celebrated  Persian  poet  Hafi/^  The 
learned  reader  will  find  both  the  original  and  two  Latin 
versions  of  it  in  Bir  WiUiam  Jones's  Psesess  Jln^tiem 
OnuMHtortf.  p^  34&-3S;{. 


Upon  the  poor  and  needy.  The  fellow  who 
escaped  from  a  ship  which  struck  upon  a 
rock  in  the  west,  and  joined  with  the  coun- 
try people  to  destroy  his  brother  sailors, 
and  make  her  a  wreck,  was  thought  a  most 
execrable  creature,  but  does  not  every  man 
who  enjoys  the  po&aession  of  what  he  natu- 
raJly  wants,-  and  is  unmindful  of  the  unsup- 
plied  distress  of  other  men,  betray  the  same 
temper  of  mind?  When  a  man  looks  about 
him,  and,  with  regard  to  riches  and  poverty, 
behdds  some  drawn  in  pomp  and  equipage, 
and  they,  and  their  very  servants,  with  an 
air  of  scorn  and  triumph,  overlooking  the 
multitude  that  pass  by  tnem ;  and  in  the  same 
street,  a  creature  ot  the  same  make,  cry- 
ing out,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  good  and 
sacred,  to  behcdd  his  misery,  and  rive  him 
some  supply  against  hunger  and  nakedness; 
who  would  b^eve  these  two  beings  were 
of  the  same  species?  But  so  it  is,  that  the 
consideration  of  fortune  has  taken  up  all 
our  minds,  and  as  I  have  often  complained, 
poverty  and  riches  stand  in  our  imaginar 
tions  in  the  places  of  guilt  and  innocence. 
But  in  all  seasons  there  will  be  some  in- 
stances of  persons  who  have  souls  too  large 
to  be  taken  with  popular  prejudices,  and 
while  the  rest  of  mankind  are  contending- 
for  superiority  in  power  and  wealth,  have 
their  thoughts  bent  upon  the  necessities  of 
those  below  them.  The  charity  schools, 
which  have  been  erected  of  late  years,  are 
the  greatest  instances  of  public  spirit  the^ 
age  has  produced.  But,  mdeed,  when  we 
consider  how  long  this  sort  of  beneficence 
has  been  on  foot,  it  is  rather  from  the  eood 
managemrat  of  those  institutions,  than  irom 
the  number  or  value  of  the  benefactions  to 
them,  that  they  make  so  ^reat  a  figure. 
One  would  Uiink  it  impossible  that  in  the 
space  of  fourteen  y^rs  there  should  not 
have  been  five  thousand  pounds  bestowed 
in  gifts  this  way,  nor  sixteen  hundred  chil- 
dren, including  males  and  females,  put  out 
to  methods  of  industry.  It  is  not  allowed 
me  to  speak  of  luxuiy  and  ic^y  with  the 
severe  spirit  they  deserve;  I  shall  only 
therefore  say,  I  shall  very  readily  com- 
pound with  any  lady  in  a  hooped  petticoat, 
if  she  gives  the  pnce  of  one  half  yard  of 
the  silk  towards  clothine,  feeding,  and  in- 
structing an  innocent  helpless  creature  of 
her  own  sex,  in  one  of  these  schools.  The 
consciousness  of  such  an  action  will  ^ve 
her  features  a  nobler  life  on  this  illustrious 
day,*  than  all  the  jewels  that  can  hang  in 
her  hair,  or  can  be  clustered  in  her  bosom. 
It  would  be  uncourtly  to  speak  in  harsher 
words  to  the  fair,'  but  to  men,  one  may  take 
a  little  more  freedom.  It  is  monstrous  how 
a  man  can  live  with  so  little  reflection,  as 
to  fancy  he  is  not  in  a  condition  very  unjust 
and  disproportioned  to  the  rest  of  mankind, 
while  he  enjovs  wealth,  and  exerts  no  be- 
nevolence or  bounty  to  others.  As  for  this 
particular  occa^on  of  these  schools,  there 

*  daeen  Aniie'a  Mrth-dsy,  FBhraary  0. 
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cannot  any  offer  more  worthy  a  generous 
mind.  Would  you  do  a  handsome  thing 
without  return;  do  it  for  an  infant  that  is 
not  sensible  of  the  obligation.  Would  you 
do  it  for  public  good;  do  it  for  one  who  will 
be  an  honest  artificer.  Would  you  do  it 
for  the  sake  of  heaven;  give  it  to  one  who 
shall  be  instructed  in  the  worship  of  Him 
fw  whose  sake  you  grve  it  It  is,  methinks, 
a  most  laudable  institution  this,  if  it  were 
of  no  other  expectation  than  that  of  pro- 
ducing a  race  ot  good  and  useful  servants, 
who  will  have  more  than  a  liberal,  a  reli- 
gious education.  What  would  not  a  man 
do  in  common  prudence  to  lay  out  in  pur- 
chase of  one  about  him,  who  would  add  to 
all  his  orders  he  gave,  the  weight  of  the 
commandments,  to  enforce  an  obedience  to 
them.^  for  one  who  would  conmder  his  mas- 
ter as  his  father,  his  friend,  and  benefactor, 
«pon  easy  terms,  and  in  expectation  of  no 
other  return  but  moderate  wages  and  gentle 
usage?  It  is  the  common  vice  of  chudren 
to  r\m  too  much  amone  the  servants;  from 
sach  as  are  educated  m  these  pdaces  they 
would  see  nothing  but  lowliness  in  the  ser- 
vant, which  would  not  be  diangenuous  in 
thechild.  AUtheilloflkesanddefematory 
whispers,  which  take  their  birth  from  do- 
mestics, would  be  prevented,  if  this  charity 
could  be  made  universal:  and  a  good  man 
nright  have  a  knowledge  of  the  whole  life 
of  die  person  he  designs  to  tU^e  into  his 
house  ror  his  own  service,  or  that  of  his 
family  or  children,  lone  before  thev  were 
admitted.  This  would  create  endearinr 
dependencies:  and  the  obligation  would 
have  a  paternal  air  in  the  master,  who 
woidd  be  relieved  from  much  care  and 
anxiety  by  the  gratitude  and  <^gence  of 
an  humble  friend  attending  him  as  his  ser- 
vant I  fall  into  this  discourse  from  a  letter 
sent  to  me,  to  give  me  notice  that  fifty  boys 
would  be  clothed,  and  take  their  seats  (at 


L  promise  to  myself  any  thing 
my  correspondent  seems  to  expect  from  a 
publication  of  it  in  this  paper;  for  there  can 
be  nothing  added  to  what  so  many  excel- 
lent and  learned  men  have  said  on  this  oc- 
caaioD.  But  that  there  may  be  something 
here  which  would  move  a  generous  mind, 
like  that  d  him  who  wrote  to  me,  I  shall 
transcribe  a  handsome  paragraph  of  Dr. 
Snape's  sermon  on  these  chariti^  which 
my  correspondent  enclosed  with  his  letter. 
•  The  wise  Providence  has  amply  com- 
pensated the  disadvantages  of  the  poor  and 
indigent,  in  wanting  many  of  the  conve- 
niences of  this  life,  by  a  more  abundant 
provision  for  their  happiness  in  the  next 
Had  thc^  been  higher  oom,  or  more  richlj 
endowecU  Uiey  would  have  wanted  this 
manner  of  education,  of  which  those  only 
enjoy  the  benefit  who  arc  low  enous^  to 
submit  to  it;  where  they  have  such  advan- 
tages without  money,  and  without  price,  as 
the  rich  cannot  purchase  with  it    The 


learning  wldch  is  rfvcn  is  generally  more 
edifying  to  them,  nian  that  which  is  sold 
to  others.  Thus  do  they  become  more  ex- 
ahed  in  goodness,  by  being  depressed  m 
fortune,  and  their  poverty  is,  m  reality, 
their  preferment*  T. 


Na  295.]  TTmnday,  FtbruaryT,  ini-12, 

Prodiga  non  tentit  peretmtem  flemina  oennua : 
At  velat  exhautu  redivivuB  pullutet  area 
Nnromufl,  et  e  pleno  wmper  tollatar  acenro. 
Nob  unquam  repotat,  quaati  tiln  guadia  coniUiK. 
^  »~       -•  Ji».  8aL  vi.  301. 

But  womankind,  that  nevw  knows  a  mean, 
Down  to  the  dregs  their  finking  fortuim  drain : 
Hourly  they  give,  and  spend,  and  waste,  and  wear. 
And  think  no  pleasure  can  be  bought  too  dear. 

JDrydm. 

*Mr.  Spectator, — I  am  turned  of  my 
great  climacteric,  and  am  naturally  a  man 
of  a  meek  temper.  About  a  dozen  years 
i^^o,  I  was  married,  for  my  sins,  to  a  young 
woman  of  a  good  family,  and  of  a  high 
spirit ;  but  could  not  bring  her  to  ckise  with 
me,  before  I  had  entered  mto  a  treaty  with 
her  longer  than  that  of  the  grand  aluance. 
Among  other  articles,  it  was  therem  stipu- 
lated, that  she  should  have  40(W.  a  year  for 
pin-money,  which  I  obUged  myself  to  pay 
quarterly  into  the  hands  of  one,  who  acted 
asherplenipotoitiaryinthataflair.  I  have 
ever  since  religiously  observed  my  part  in 
this  solemn  agreement  Now  ar,  so  it  is, 
that  the  lady  has  had  several  children  since 
I  married  her;  to  which,  if  I  should  cre<Ut 
our  malicious  neighbours,  herpin-money 
has  not  a  little  contributed.  The  educa- 
tion of  these  my  children,  who,  contrary 
to  my  expectation,  are  bom  to  me  every 
year,  straitens  me  so  much,  that  I  have 
begged*  their  mother  to  free  me  from  the 
obligation  of  th^  above-mentioned  pin-mo- 
ney, that  it  may  go  towards  making  a  pro- 
vision for  her  family.  This  proposal  makes 
her  noble  blood  swell  in  her  veins,  inso- 
much, that  finding  me  a  little  tardy  m  my 
last  quarter's  pajrment,  she  threatens  mc 
every  day  to  arrest  me;  and  proceeds  so 
fitr  as  to  tell  me,  that  if  I  do  not  do  her 
justice,  I  shall  die  in  a  jaiL  To  this  she 
adds,  when  her  passion  will  let  her  argue 
calmly,  that  she  has  several  play-debts  on 
her  hand,  which  must  be  discharged  very 
suddenly,  and  that  she  cannot  lose  her  mo- 
ney as  become?  a  woman  of  her  fashion,  tf 
she  makes  me  any  abatement  in  this  arti- 
cle. I  hope,  sir,  yaa  will  take  an  occaaon 
from  hence  to  give  your  opinion  upon  a 
subject  which  you  have  not  yet  touched, 
ana  inform  us  it  there  are  any  precedents 
for  this  usage,  among  our  ancestors :  or 
whether  you  find  any  mention  of  pin-rooncy 
m  Grodus,  Puffendorf,  or  any  other  of  the 
civilians. 

*  I  am  ever  the  humblest  ofyour  admirers, 
'JOSIAH  FRIBBLE,  Esq/ 

As  there  is  no  man  living  who  is  a  more 
professed  advocate  for  the  £air  sex  than 
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myself,  so  there  Is  none  that  would  be  more 
imwilliiig  to  invade  any  of  their  ancient 
rights  and  privileges;  but  as  the  doctrine 
of  pin-money  is  of  late  date,  unknown  to 
our  great  grandmothers,  and  not  yet  re- 
ceived by  many  of  our  modem  ladies,  I 
think  it  is  for  the  interest  of  both  sexea  to 
keep  it  from  spreading. 

Mr.  Fribble  may  not,  perhaps,  be  much 
mistaken  where  he  intimates,  ttiat  the  sup- 
plying a  man's  wife  with  pin-money,  is  fur- 
nishing her  with  arms  ag^nst  himself,  and 
in  a  manner  becoming  accessary  to  his  own 
dishonour.  We  may  indeed,  generally  ob- 
serve, that  in  propjortion  as  a  woman  is 
more  or  less  beautiful,  and  her  husband 
advanced  in  years,  she  stands  in  need  of  a 
greater  or  less  number  of  pins,  and  upon  a 
treaty  d  marriage,  rises  or  falls  in  her  de- 
mands accordingly.  It  must  likewise  be 
owned,  that  high  quality  in  a  mistress  does 
very  much  inflame  this  article  in  the  mar- 
line reckoning. 

But  where  the  age  and  circumstances  of 
both  parties  are  pretty  much  upon  a  level, 
I  cannot  but  think  the  in^sting  upon  pin- 
money  is  very  extraordinary;  and  yet  wfe 
^nd  several  matches  broken  off  upon  this 
very  head.  What  would  a  foreigner,  or 
one  who  is  a  stranger  to  this  practice  think 
of  a  lover  that  forsakes  his  mistress,  be- 
cause he  is  not  willing  to  keep  her  in  pins? 
But  what  would  he  think  of  the  mistress, 
should  he  be  informed  that  she  asks  five  or 
nx  hundred  pounds  a  year  for  this  use? 
Should  a  man  unacquainted  with  our  cus- 
toms be  told  the  sums  which*  are  allowed  in 
Great  Britain,  under  the  title  of  pin-money, 
what  a  prodigious  consumption  of  pins 
would  he  think  there  was  in  this  island. 
*  A  pin  a  day,*  says  our  frugal  proverb,  *  is 
a  groat  a  year:'  so  that  acconlin^  to  this 
calculation,  my  friend  Fribble's  wife  must 
every  year  make  use  of  eight  million  ax 
hcmared  and  forty  thousand  new  pins. 

I  am  not  ignorant  that  our  British  ladies 
allege  they  comprehend  under  this  general 
term,  several  other  conveniences  of  life:  I 
could  therefore  wish  for  the  honour  of  my 
countrywomen,  that  they  had  rather  call  it 
needle-money,  which  might  have  implied 
something  oi  good  housewifery,  and  not 
have  given  the  malicious  worid  occasion  to 
think,  that  dress  and  trifles  have  always  the 
uf»permost  place  in  a  woman's  thoughts. 

I  know  several  of  my  fair  readers  urge, 
in  defence  of  this  practice,  that  it  is  but  a 
necessaiy  provision  they  make  for  them- 
selves, m  case  their  husband  proves  a 
churi,  or  a  miser;  so  that  they  consider 
this  allowance  as  a  kind  of  alimony,  which 
thejr  may  lay  their  claim  to,  without  ac- 
tually sepdratmg  fhmi  their  husbands.  But 
with  submission,  I  think  a  woman  who  will 
give  up  herself  to  a  man  in  marriage,  where 
there  is  the  least  room  for  such  an  appre- 
hension, and  trust  her  person  to  one  wnom 
the  will  not  rely  on  for  the  common  neces- 
saries of  life,  inay  very  properly  be  accused 


(in  the  phrase  of  a  homely  proverts)  of 
bein^  *  penny  wise  and  pound  foolish.' 

It  IS  oDserved  of  over-cautious  generals, 
that  they  never  engage  in  a  battle  wiUi- 
out  securing  a  retreat^  in  case  the  event 
should  not  answer  their  expectations;  on 
the  other  hand,  the  greatest  conquerors 
have  burnt  their  slups,  or  broke  down  the 
bridges  behind  them,  as  being  determined 
either  to  succeed  or  die  in  the  engagement. 
In  the  same  manner  I  should  very  much 
suspect  a  woman  who  takes  such  precau- 
tions for  her  retreat,  and  contrives  methods 
how  she  may  live  happily,  without  the  af- 
fection of  one  to  whom  she  joins  herself  for 
Itfe.  Separate  purses  between  man  and' 
wife  are,  in  my  opinion,  as  unnatural  as  se- 
parate beds.  A  marria^  cannot  be  happy» 
where  the  pleasures,  inclinations,  ana  in- 
terests of  both  parties  are  not  the  same. 
There  is  no  grater  incitement  to  love  in 
the  mind  of  man,  than  the  sense  of  a  per- 
son's depending  upon  him  for  her  ease  and 
happiness;  as  a  woman  uses  all  her  en- 
deavours to  please  the  person  whom  she 
looks  upon  as  her  honour,  her  comfort,  and 
her  support 

For  this  reason  I  am  not  very  much  sur- 
prised at  the  behaviour  of  a  rough  country 
'squire,  who,  being  not  a  littie  shocked 
at  the  proceeding  of  a  young  widow  that 
would  not  recede  from  Iter  demands  of  pin- 
money,  was  so  enraged  at  her  mercenary 
temper,  that  he  told  her  in  great  wrath, 
*  As  much  as  she  thought  him  her  slave, 
he  would  show  all  the  world  he  did  not 
care  a  pin  for  her.'  Upon  which  he  flew 
out  of  the  room,  and  never  saw  her  more. 

Socrates  in  Plato's  Alcibiades  aays,  he 
was  informed  by  one  who  had  travelled 
through  Persia,  that  as  he  passed  over  a 
great  tract  of  land,  and  inquired  what  the 
name  of  the  place  was,  they  told  him  it 
was  the  Queen's  Girdle:  to  which  he  adds, 
that  another  wide  field  which  lay  by  it, 
was  called  the  Queen's  Veil:  and  that  in 
the  same  manner  there  was  a  large  portion 
of  ^pxiund  set  aside  for  every  put  of  her 
majesty's  dress.  These  lands  might  not 
be  improperiy.  called  tiie  Queen  of  Persia's 
pin-mon^. 

I  remember  my  friend  Sir  Roger,  who,  1 
dare  say,  never  read  this  passage  m  Plato, 
told  me  some  time  since,  that  upon  his 
courting  the  perverse  widow  (of  whom  I 
have  given  an  account  in  former  papers) 
he  had  dispo^  of  a  hundred  acres  in  a 
diamond  ring,  which  he  would  have  pre- 
sented her  with,  had  she  thou^^t  fit  to 
accept  it:  and  that  upon  her  weddingHl^, 
she  should  have  carried  on  her  head  fifty 
of  the  tallest  oaks  upon  his  estate.  He 
farther  informed  me,  that  he  would  have 
given  her  a  coal-pit  to  keep  her  in  clean 
finen,  that  he  would  have  allowed  her  the 
profits  of  a  wind-mill  for  her  fans,  and  have 
presented  her  once  in  three  years,  with  the 
shearingof  his  sheep  for  her  under  petti- 
coats.   To  which  the  knight  always  adds. 
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that  though  he  did  not  care  for  fine  clothes 
himself,  there  should  not  have  been  a  woman 
in  the  country  better  dressed  than  my  lady 
Coverley.  Sir  Roger,  perhaps  may  in  this, 
as  well  as  in  many  other  of  his  devices,  ap- 
pear something  odd  and  singular;  but  if  the 
humour  of  pin-money  prevails^  I  think  it 
would  be  very  proper  for  every  genUeman 
of  an  estate,  to  mark  out  so  many  acres  of 
it  under  the  title  of '  The  Pins.'  L. 


Na  296.]    Friday,  February  8, 1711-12. 

— Nagif  adbere  pondui . 

Bbr.  Lib.  1.  Ep.  zix.  42. 
Add  weight  to  trifles. 

•  Dear  Spec,—- Having  lately  conversed 
much  with  the  fair  sex  on  the  subject  of  your 
speculations  (which  nnce  their  appearance 
in  pubfic,  have  been  the  chief  exercise  of 
the  female  loquacious  faculty)  I  found  the 
&tr  ones  possessed  with  a  dissatisfaction  at 
your  prefixing  Greek  mottos  to  the  frontis- 
pieces of  your  papers;  and,  as  a  man  of 
gallantry,  I  thought  it  a  duty  incumbent  on 
me  to  impart  it  to  you,  in  hopes  of  a  re- 
formation, which  is  only  to  be  effected  by 
a  restoration  of  the  Latm  to  the  usual  dig- 
nity in  your  papers,  which,  of  late,  the 
Greek,  to  tiie  great  displeasui*e  of  your  fe- 
male readenBi  has  usurped;  for  though  the 
Latin  has  the  recommendation  of  bemg  as 
unintelligible  to  them  as  the  Greek,  ^et 
being  written  of  the  same  character  with 
their  moUier  tongue,  by  the  as^stance  of  a 
speUiog-book  it  is  le^ble;  which  Quality  the 
Cireek  wants:  and  since  Uie  introduction  of 
operas  into  this  nation,  the  ladies  are  so 
CAarmed  with  sounds  abstracted  from  their 
ideas,  that  they  adore  sad  honour  the  sound 
of  Latin,  as  it  is  old  Italian.  I  am  a  soli- 
citor for  the  fair  sex,  and  therefore  think 
TSkywfM  in  that  character  more  likely  to  be 
prevalent  in  this  request,  than  if  I  should 
subscribe  myself  by  my  proper  name. 

•J.  M. 

*  I  desire  yon  may  insert  this  in  one  of 
your  speculations,  to  show  my  zeal  for  re- 
moving the  dissatisfoction  of  the  ffdr  sex, 
and  restoring  you  to  their  favour.' 

'Sir,— I  wjis  some  time  ance  in  com- 
pany wHh  a  young  officer,  who  entertained 
us  with  the  conquest  he  had  made  over  a 
female  ndghbonr  of  his;  when  a  gentleman 
who  stood  by,  as  I  suppoce,  envying  the  cap- 
tam's  rood  fortune,  asked  )um  what  reason 
he  had  to  beUeve  the  ladv  admired  him? 
*\  Why,**  says  he,  "  my  lodgings  are  oppo- 
ate  to  her*s,  and  she  is  continually  at  her 
window,  either  at  work,  reading,  taking 
wui^  or  putting  herself  in  some  toying 
posture  C3n  purpose  to  draw  my  eyes  that 
waf«*'  The  confosnoo  of  this  vain  soldier 
made  me.  reflect  on  some  of  nvy  own  ac- 
tions; for  you  must  know,  sir,  I  am  often 
i*  a  window  which  fronts  the  apartments 
€f  sevend  gcntleiDcn,  wholdoubtnot  have 


the  same  opinion  of  me.  I  must  own  I  lore 
to  look  at  them  all,  one  for  being  weD- 
dr^sed,  a  second  for  his  fine  eye,  and  one 

FEirticular  one,,  because  he  is  the  least  man 
ever  saw ;  but  there  is  something  so  easy 
and  pleasant  in  the  manner  of  my  little  man, 
that  i  observe  he  b  a  favourite  of  all  his  ac- 
quaintance. I  could  go  on  to  tell  you  of 
many  others,  that  I  believe  think  I  have 
encouraged  them  from  my  window:  but 
pray  let  me  have  your  opinion  of  the  use  of 
the  window,  in  the  apartment  of  a  beautiful 
lady;  and  how  oflen  ^e  may  look  out  at 
the  same  man,  without  bein^  supposed  to 
have  a  mind  to  jump  out  to  him.  Your*s, 
•AURELIA  CARELESS,' 

Twice. 
*Mr.  Spectator, — I  have  for  some  time 
made  love  to  a  lady,  who  received  it  with 
all  the  kind  returns  I  ought  to  expect;  but 
without  any  provocation,  that  I  Know  of, 
she  has  of  late  shunned  me  with  the  utmost 
abhorrence,  insomuch  that  she  went  out  of 
church  last  Sunday  in  the  midst  of  divine 
service,  upon  my  coming  into  the  same 
pew.  Pra(y,  sir,  what  must  1  do  in  this 
Dusiness?    Your  servant, 

*EUPHUES.' 

Let  her  alone  ten  days. 

'York,  Jan.  20,  in  1-12. 
*Mr.  Spectator, — ^We  have  in  thid 
town  a  sort  of  people  who  pretend  to  wit, 
and  write  lampoons;  I  have  lately  been  the 
subject  of  one  of  them.  The  scribbler  had 
not  genius  enough  in  verse  to  turn  my  age, 
as  indeed  I  am  an  old  maid,  into  raillery, 
for  aflTecting  a  youthier  turn  than  is  con- 
sistent with  my  time  of  day;  and  therefore 
he  makes  the  title  of  his'  madrigal.  The 
character  of  Mrs.  Judith  Lovebane,  borm 
in  the  year  1680.  What  I  desire  of  you  is, 
that  you  disallow  that  a  coxcomb,  who  pre- 
tends to  write  verse,  should  put  the  most 
malicious  thing  he  can  say  in  prose.  This 
I  humbly  conceive  will  disable  our  country 
wits,  who  indeed  take  a  great  deal  of  pains 
to  say  any  thing  in  rhyme,  though  they  say 
it  very  ill.    Sir,  y(mr  humble  servant, 

•  SUSANNA  LOVEBANE. ' 

*  Mr.  Spectator,— We  are  several  of 
us,  gentleman  and  ladies,  who  board  in  the 
same  house,  and  after  dinner  one  of  our  com- 
pany (an  agreeable  man  enough  otherwise) 
stands  up,  and  reads  your  paper  to  us  alL 
We  are  the  civUest  people  m  the  world  to 
one  another,  and  therefore  I  am  forced  to 
this  way  of  de^ring  our  reader,  when  he  is 
doing  tiiis  office,  not  to  stand  afore  the  fire. 
This  will  be  a  general  good  toi>ur  famihr, 
this  ooldiveather.  He  wUl,  I  know,  t^ke 
it  to  bd cur  eommon- request  when  he  comes 
tothesowoixis,  "Pray,  sir,  at down^' which 
I  desire  you  to  msert,  and  you  will  particu- 
larly obhge  your  daily  reader, 

^  'CHARITY  FROST/ 

'Sir,— I  am  a  gre^it  lover  of  dancii^ 
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but  cannot  paform  so  wdl^  some  others; 
however,  by  my  oot-of-tho-w^y  capers, 
and  some  original  grimaces^  I  do  not  fail 
to  (Uvert  the  company,  particiilarly  the 
ladies,  who  laugh  Immoderately  all  the 
time.*  Some,  who  pretend  to  be  my  friends 
tell  me  that  they  do  it  in  derision,  and  would 
adrise  me  to  leave  it  ofi;  withal  that  I  make 
myself  ricBcnloos*  I  do  not  know  what  to 
do  in  this  affair,  but  I  am  reselved  not  to 
give  over  upon  anv  account,  until  I  have  the 
opinion  of  the  Spectator.  Your  humble 
servant,  JOHN  TROTT.* 

If  Mr.  Trott  is  not  awkward  out  of  time, 
he  has  a  right  to  dance,  let  who  will  laugh; 
but  if  he  has  no  ear  he  will  interrupt  others: 
and  I  am  of  opinion  he  should  sit  still. 
Given  under  my  hand  this  fifth  of  Febru- 
airy.  1711-12.        THE  SPECTATOR. 

T, 
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Htr.  SfeU  vi.  Uh.  1.  68. 

Am  perftet  beaatiet  Minewbera  havv  a  wasAi.'-Ontek, 

After  what  I  have  ssdd  in  my  last  Sa^ 
turday's  paper,  I  shall  enter  on  the  subject 
of  this  without  further  preface,  and  remark 
the  several  defects  which  appear  in  the 
fable,  the  characters,  the  sentiments,  ?ind 
the  language  of  Milton's  Paradise  Lost ;  not 
dovbting  but  the  reader  will  pardon  me,  if 
I  allege  at  the  same  time  whatever  may  be 
said  for  the  extenuation  of  such  defects. 
The  first  imperfection  which  I  shall  ob- 
terre  In  the  fable  is,  that  the  event  of  it  i^ 


The  mble  of  every  poem  is,  according  to 
Aristotle's  division,  either  simple  or  implex. 
It  is  called  simple  when  there  is  no  change 
of  fortune  in  it;  implex,  when  the  fortune 
of  the  chief  actor  changes  from  bad  to  good, 
or  from  good  to  bad.  The  implex  fable  is 
thooght  the  most  perfect]  I  suppose,  be- 
cause it  is  more  proper  to  stir  up  the  pas- 
nooB  oCthe  reader,  and  to  surprise  him  with 
a  greater  variety  of  accidents.  ., 

The  implex  fiible  is  therefore  of  two 
kinds:  m  the  first,  the  chief  actor  makes 
bis  wav  through  a  long  series  of  dangers 
ftnd  diUculties,  until  he  arrives  at  honour 
and  prosperity,  as  we  see  in  the  stories  of 
Ulysses  and  iCneaa;  in  the  seconc^  the  chief 
actor  in  the  poem  £alls  from  some  eminent 
pitch  of  honour  a«d  prosperity,  into  misery 
and  disgrace.  Thus  we  see  Ajdam  and  Eve 
mnking  from  a  state  of  innocence  and  hap- 
piness, into  the  most  abject  condition  of  sin 
and  sorrow. 

The  most  taking  tragedies  among  the  an- 
oents,  were  built  on  this  last  sort  of  implex 
fable,  particvdarly  the  tragedy  of  CEdipus, 
which  proceeds  upon  a  story,  if  we  may  be- 
liere  Aristotle,  the  most  proper  for  tragedy 
thfvt  could  be  invented  by  the  wit  of  man. 


I  have  taken  some  pains  in  a  former  paper 
to  show,  that  this  kind  of  implex  h&ie, 
wherein  the  event  is  unhappy,  is  more  apt 
to  affect  an  audience  than  that  of  the 
first  kind;  notwithstanding  many  exceUeat 
pieces  among  the  ancients,  as  weH  as  most 
of  those  which  have  been  written  of  late 
years  ia  our  own  country  are  raised  upon 
coQtracry  plans.  I  must  however  own,  tnat 
I  think  this  kind  of  ^le,  which  is  the  most 
perfect  in  tragedy,  is  not  so  proper  for  a 
heroic  poem. 

Miltoli  seems  to  have  been  sensibl&of  this 
imperfection  in  his  fable,  and  has  there- 
fore endeavoitred  to  cure  it  by  several  ex- 
pedients; particulariy  by  the  mortifica- 
tion whidi  the  great  adversary  of  mankind 
meets  with  upon  his  return  to  the  assembly 
of  infernal  ^irits,  as  it  is  described  in  a 
beautiful  passage  of  the  third  book;  and 
likewise  by  the  vision  wherein  Adamj  at 
the  close  <x  the  poem>  sees  his  offsprings 
triumphing  over  his  great  enemy,  and  him- 
self restored  to  a  happier  paradise  than 
that  from  which  he  fell. 

There  is  another  objection  against  Mil- 
ton's fable,  which  is  indeed  almost  the 
same  with  the  former,  though  placed  in  a 
different  light,  namely — ^That  the  hero  in 
the  Paradise  Lost  is  unsuccessful,  and  by  no 
means  a  match  for  his  enemies.  This  gave 
occasion  to  Mr.  Dryden's  reflection,  that 
the  devil  was  in  reality  Milton's  hero.  I 
think  I  have  obviated  this  objection  in  my 
first  paper.  The  Paradise  Lost  is  an  epic, 
or  a  narrative  poem,  and  he  that  looks  for 
a  hero  in  it,  searches  for  that  which  Mil- 
ton nevei'  intended;  but  if  he  will  needs  fix 
the  name  of  a  hero  upon  any  person  in  it, 
it  is  certainly  the  Messiah  who  is  the  hero, 
both  in  the  principal  action,  and  in  the 
chief  episodes.  Paganism  could  not  fqmish 
out  a  real  action  for  a  fable  greater  than 
that  of  the  Iliad  or  ^neid,  and  therefore  a 
heathen  could  not  form  a  hieher  notion  of 
a  poem  than  one  of  that  kino,  which  tlicy 
caU  a  heroic  Whether  Milton's  is  not  of 
a  sublimer  nature  I  will  not  presume  to 
determine:  it  is  sufficient  that  I  show  there 
is  iaUie  Paradise  Lost  all  the  greatness  of 
plan,  regularity  of  deagn,  and  masterly 
Dcauties  which  we  discover  in  Homer  and 
VirgiL 

I  must  in  the  next  place  observe,  that 
Milton  has  interwoven  m  the  texture  of  his 
fable  some  particulars  which  do  not  seem 
to  have  pr<^abUity  enough  for  an  epic 
poem,  particularly  in  the  actions  wMich  he 
ascribes  to  Sin  and  Death,  and  the  picture 
which  he  draws  of  the  *  Limbo  of  Vanity,' 
with  other  passages  in  the  second  book. 
Such  allegories  rather  savour  of  the  spirit 
<rf  Spencer  and  Ariosto,  than  of  Homer 
and  Virgil. 

in  the  structure  of  his  poem  he  has  like- 
wise admitted  too  many  digressions.  It  is 
finely  observed  by  Aristotle,  that  the  au- 
thor of  a  heroic  poem  should  seldom  speak 
himself  but  throw  as  much  of  his  work  as 
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he  can  into  the  mouths  of  those  who  are  his 
principal  actors.  Aristotle  has  given  no 
reason  for  this  precept:  but  I  presume  it  is 
because  the  mind  of  the  reader  is  more 
awed  and  devated,  when  he  hears  .Sneas 
or  Achilles  speak,  than  when  Virgil  or 
Homer  talk  in  their  own  persons.  Bendes 
that  assuming  the  character  of  an  eminent 
man  is  apt  to  fire  the  imagination,  and  raise 
the  ideas  of  the  author.  TuUy  tells  us, 
mentioning  his  dialogue  of  old  age,  in  which 
Cato  is  the  chief  speaker,  that  upon  a  re- 
view of  it  he  was  agreeablv  imposed  upon, 
and  fEmcied  that  it  was  Cato,  and  not  he 
himself,  who  uttered  his  thdhghts  on  that 
subject 

It  the  reader  would  be  at  the  pains  to  see 
how  the  storv  of  the  Iliad  and  the  .£neid 
is  delivered  oy  those  persons  who  act  in  it, 
he  will  be  surprised  to  find  how  Uttle  either 
of  these  poems  proceeds  from  the  authors. 
Milton  has,  in  the  general  dispomtion  of 
his  fable,  very  finely  observed  this  great 
rule;  insomuch  that  there  is  scarce  a  tenth 
part  of  it  which  comes  from  the  poet;  the 
rest  is  spoken  either  by  Adam  or  Eve,  or  by 
some  eood  or  evil  spirit  who  is  engaged 
either  m  their  destruction  or  defence. 

From  what  has  been  here  observed  it  ap- 
pears, that  di^resaons  are  by  no  means  to 
be  allowed  of  m  on  epic  poem.  If  the  poet, 
even  in  the  ordinary  course  of  his  narra- 
tion, should  speak  as  litUc  as  possible,  he 
should  certainly  never  let  his  narration 
sleep  for  the  sake  of  any  reflections  of  his 
own.  I  have  often  observed,  with  a  secret 
admiration,  that  the  longest  reflection  in  the 
/Endd  is  in  that  passage  of  the  tenth  book, 
where  Tumus  is  represented  as  dressing 
himself  in  the  spoUs  of  Pallas,  whom  he 
had  slain.  Virgu  here  lets  his  fable  stand 
still,  for  the  sake  of  the  following  remark. 
'  How  is  the  mind*  of  man  ignorant  of  fu- 
turity, and  unable  to  bear  prosperous  for- 
tune with  moderation!  The  time  will  come 
when  Tumus  shall  wish  that  he  had  left 
the  body  of  Pallas  untouched,  and  curse 
the  day  on  which  he  dressed  himself  in 
these  spoils.'  As  the  great  event  of  the 
^neid,  and  the  death  of  Tumus,  whom 
^neas  slew  because  he  saw  him  adorned 
with  the  spoils  of  Pallas,  turns  upon  this 
incident,  Virgil  went  out  of  his  way  to 
make  this  reflection  upon  it,  without  wnich 
so  small  a  circumstance  might  possibly 
have  slipped  out  of  his  reader's  memory. 
Lucaiv  who  was  an  injudicious  poet,  lets 
drop  lus  story  very  frequentiy  for  the  sake 
of  his  unnecessary  digressions,  or  his  dtver- 
ticuia,  as  Scaliger  calls  tiiem.  If  he  gives 
us  an  account  m  the  pro^gies  which  pre- 
ceded the  civil  war,  be  declaims  upon  the 
occaaon,  and  shows  how  much  happier  it 
would  be  for  man,  if  he  did  not  feel  his  evil 
fortune  before  it  comes  to  pass;  and  suffer 
not  only  by  its  real  weight,  but  by  the  ap- 
prehension of  it  Milton's  complaint  fW 
his  btindness,  his  panegyric  on  marriage,  his 
Teflecttons  on  Adam  and  Eve's  going  naked, 


of  the  angels  eating,  and  several  other  pas* 
sages  in  hi§  poem,  are  liable  to  the  same 
exception,  though  I  must  confess  there  is 
so  great  a  t>eAUty  in  these  very  digressions, 
that  I  would  not  wi^  them  out  of  his  poem. 

I  have  in  a  former  paper  spoken  of  the 
characters  of  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  and 
declared  my  opinion,  as  to  the  allegorical 
persons  who  were  introduced  in  it. 

If  we  look  into  the  sentiments,  I  think 
they  are  sometimes  defective  under  the 
following  heads;  first,  as  there  are  several 
of  them  too  much  pointed,  and  some  that 
degenerate  even  into  puns.  Of  this  last 
kind  I  am  afraid  is  that  in  the  first  book, 
where,  speaking  of  the  pygmies,  he  calla 
them, 

■Tlie  imall  urfiuitTX 
Warrd  cm  hy  tnnm. • 

Another  blemish  that  appears  in  some  of 
his  thoughts,  is  his  frequent  allnnoB  to 
heathen  fobles,  which  are  not  certainly  of 
a  piece  with  the  ft  vine  subject  of  whicn  he 
treats.  I  do  not  find  fault  with  these  allu- 
nons  where  the  poet  himself  represents 
them  as  fabulous,  as  he  docs  in  some 
places,  but  where  he  mentions  them  as 
truths  and  matters  of  fact  The  limits  of 
my  paper  will  not  give  me  leave  to  be  par- 
ticular in  instances  of  this  kkid;  the  reader 
will  easily  remaric  them  in  his  perusal  of 
the  poem. 

A  third  faidt  in  his  sentiments  is  an  un- 
necessary ostentation  of  learning,  wluch 
likewise  occurs  very  ft^uendy.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  both  Homer  and  Virgil  were 
masters  of  all  the  learning  of  their  times, 
but  it  shows  itself  in  their  works  after  an 
indirect  and  concealed  manner.  MiHon 
seems  ambitious  of  letting  us  know,  by  his 
excursions  on  free-will  and  predestination, 
and  his  many  glances  upon  history,  astrono- 
my, geography,  and  the  like,  as  well  as  by 
the  terms  and  phrases  he  sometimes  makes 
use  of,  that  he  was  acquainted  with  the 
whole  cii^:le  of  arts  and  sciences. 

If  in  the  last  place  we  conuder  the  lan- 
guage of  this  great  poet,  we  must  allow 
what  I  have  hinted  in  a  former  paper,  that 
it  is  often  too  much  laboured,  and  aome^ 
times  obscured  by  old  words,  transposi- 
tions, and  fordgn  raioms.  SenecaV  objec- 
tion to  the  style  of  a  great  author,  •  Niget 
ejus  oratio,  nihil  in  eafilacidum,  niMlieney* 
is  what  many  critics  make  to  Milton.  As 
I  cannot  i^fiolly  rcfiite  it,  so  I  have  already 
apologized  font  in  another  paper:  to  whicd 
I  may  further  add,  that  Milton's  sentiments 
and  ideas  were  so  wonderfully  sublime,thatit 
would  have  been  imposdble  for  him  to  have 
represented  them  in  their  full  strength  and 
beauty,  without  having  recourse  to  these 
foreign  assistances.  Our  language  sunk 
under  him,  and  was  unequal  to  that  great- 
ness of  soul  which  furnished  him  with  such 
glorious  conceptions. 

A  second  fault  in  his  language  is,  thathft 
often  aflRects  a  kind  of  jing^  m  Ids  word*. 
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at  In  the  following  ptaaages, .  and  many 
otkera: 

Aad  1inMi|lit  into  the  world  a  world  of  woe. 

B^tt  th*  Almiglity  tlmwe 

Bwechinf  or  bMaegisf 

This  temi^  our  attempt- 
•lif  ht  b       "  '  ' 


At 


light  bound  high  OTorleapt  all  bound. 


I  know  there  are  figures  for  this  kind  pf 
speech;  that  some  of  the  greatest  ancients 
hare  been  guilty  of  it,  and  that  Aristotle 
himself  has  ^ven  it  a  place  in  his  rhetoric 
among  the  beauties  ot  that  art  But  as  it 
b  in  itself  poor  and  triflme:,  it  is,  I  think, 
at  present  universally  exploded  by  all  the 
masters  of  polite  writing. 

The  last  fault  which  I  shall  take  notice 
of  in  Milton's  style,  is  the  frequent  use  of 
what  the  learned  call  technical  words,  or 
terms  of  art  It  is  one  of  the  greatest  beiEtu- 
ties  of  poetry,  to  make  hard  things  intelli- 
^bl^  and  to  deliver  what  b  abstruse  g[ 
Itself  in  such  easy  language  as  may  be  un- 
derstood by  ordinary  readers:  besides  that 
the  knowled^  of  a  poet  should  rather  seem 
born  with  him,  or  inspired,  than  drawn 
£rom  books  and  systems.  I  have  often 
wondered  how  Mr.  Dryden  could  trandate 
a  passs^  out  of  Virgil  after  the  following 
manner; 

*Taek  to  the  larboard,  and  stand  off  to  wa, 
¥eer  starboard  lea  and  laad.* — ^— - 

Milton  makes  use  of  larboard  in  the 
same  manner.  When  he  is  upon  building, 
he  mentions  done  pillars,  pilasters,  cor- 
nice, freeze,  architrave.  When  he  talks 
of  heavenly  bodies,  you  meet  with  ecliptic 
and  eccentric,  the  trepidation,  stars  drop- 
ping from  the  zemth,  rays  culminating  from 
the  equator:  to  which  might  be  addedmany 
instances  of  the  Uke  kind  in  several  other 
arts  and  sdences. 

I  shall  in  my  next  papers  give  an  account 
of  the  many  particular  beauties  in  Milton, 
which  would  have  been  too  long  to  insert 
under  those  general  heads  I  have  already 
treated  of,  and  with  which  I  intend  to  con- 
clude thb  i^ece  of  criticbm«      g,  ^a   L. 
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Honour  is  no  where  safe. 
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•London,  Feb.  9,  1711-12. 
•Mr.  Spectator,— I  am  a  virgin,  and 
in  no  case  despicable;  but  yet  such  as  I  am  I 
must  remain,  or  else  become,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  less  happy;  for  I  find  not  the  least 
good  effect  from  the  just  correction  you 
some  time  since  gave  that  too  free,  tnat 
looser  part  of  our  sex  which  spoils  the  men; 
the  same  connivance  at  the  vices,  the  same 
easy  admittance  of  addresses,  the  same  viti- 
ated relish  of  the  conversation  of  the  great- 
est rakes  (or,  in  a  more  fisshionable  way  of 
expresnne  one's  self,  of  such  as  have  seen 
the  world  most)  itUl  abounds,  increases, 
multiplies. 


•  The  humble  peChkm,  tkerefbre,  of  roonF 
of  the  moat  stricdy  virtuous,  and  of  mys^, 
is,  that  you  will  once  more  exert  your  au- 
thor!^; nd  that,  according  to  your  late 
promise,  vour  fill,  your  impartial  authority, 
on  this  sillier  branch  of  our  kind;  for  why 
should  they  be  the  uncontrollaUe  mistresses 
of  our  fete?  Why  should  they  with  impunity 
indulge  the  males  in  licentiousness  whilst 
single,  and  we  have  the  dismal  hazard  and 
plague  of  reforminr  them  when  married.^ 
Strike  home,  sir,  then,  and  spare  not,  or 
all  our  maiden  hopes,  our  gilded  hopes  of 
nuptial  felicity  are  frustrated,  are  vanish- 
ed, and  you  yourself,  as  well  as  Mr.  Court- 
ly, wyi,  by  smoothing  over  immodest  prac- 
tices with  the  gloss  of  soft  and  harmless 
names,  for  ever  forfeit  Our  esteem.  Nor 
think  that  I  am  herein  more  severe  than 
need  be:  if  I  have  not  reason  more  than 
enough,  do  you  and  the  world  jud^  ftxmi 
thb  ensuing  account,  which  I  think  will 
prove  the  evil  to  be  universal. 

•  You  must  know,  then,  that  since  your 
reprehenaon  of  this  female  degeneracy 
came  out,  I  have  had  a  tender  of  respects 
from  no  less  than  five  persons,  of  tcderable 
figure,  too,  as  times  go:  but  the  misfortune 
is,  that  four  of  the  five  are  professed  fc^ 
lowers  of  the  mode.  They  would  fiuse  me 
down,  that  all  women  of  good  sense  ever 
were,  and  ever  wUl  be,  latitudinarians  in 
wedlock:  and  always  did,  and  will,  give  and 
take,  what  they  profanely  term  conjugal 
libei^  of  conscience. 

•  Tne  two  first  of  them,  a  captain  and  a 
merchant,  to  strengthen  thdr  arguments, 
pretend  to  rep^  after  a  couple  of  ladies 
of  quaH^  and  wit,  that  Venus  was  always 
kind  to  Mars;  and  what  soul  that  has  the 
least  spaii:  of  generosity  can  deny  a  man 
of  bravery  any  thing?  And  how  ]ritiful  a 
trader  that,  whom  no  woman  but  his  own. 
w^  will  have  correspondence  and  dealings 
with?  Thus  these:  whilst  the  thhd,  the 
country  'squire,  confessed,  that  indeed  he 
was  surprised  into  good  breeding,  and  en- 
tered into  the  knowledge  of  the  world  un- 
awares: that  dining  the  other  day  at  a 
gentieman's  house,  the  person  who  enter- 
tained was  obliged  to  leave  him  with  his 
wife  and  nieces;  where  they  spoke  with  so 
much  contempt  of  an  absent  gentleman  for 
bemg  so  slow  at  a  hint,  that  he  resolved 
never  to  be  drowsy,  unmannerly,  or  stupid, 
for  the  future,  at  a  friend's  house;  and  on  ft 
hunting  mormng  not  to  pursue  the  fi;ame 
either  with  the  husband  abroad,  or  with  the 
wife  at  home. 

•The  next  that  came  was  a  tradesman, 
no  less  full  of  the  age  than  the  former;  fbr 
he  had  the  gallantry  to  tell  me,  that  at  a  late 
junket  whi&  he  was  invited  to,  the  motion 
being  made,  and  the  question  being  put,  it 
was  oy  maid,  wife,  and  widow,  resided 
nendne  eoruradicente,  that  a  young  sinightly 
journeyman  is  absolutely  necessary  in  their 
way  ot  bumness;  to  wnich  they  had,  the 
assent  and  concurrence  of  their  huabanda 
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present  I  dro^peA  him  a  cbnrtesy,  and 
gave  him  to  nndentand  that  was  his  aur 
dience  ^f  Jeave. 

«I  am  reckoned  pretty,  and  have  had 
very  many  advances  besides  these;  but 
have  been  very  averse  to  hear  any  of  them, 
from  my  observation  on  those  above-men- 
tionedi  until  I  hoped  some  ^ood  from  the 
character  of  my  present  admirer,  a  clergy- 
man. But  I  iind  even  among  them  there 
arc  indirect  practices  in  rdation  to  love, 
and  our  treaty  is  at  present  a  little  m  sus- 
pense, until  some  circumstances  are  deat^ 
«d.  There  is  a  charge  against  him  among 
the  women,  and  the  cafie  is  this:  It  is  al- 
leged, thatt  a  certain  endowed  female  would 
have  appropriated  herself  to,  and  conso* 
lidated  herself  with  a  church  which  my 
^vine  BOW  enjoys  (or,  which  is  the  same 
thing,  did  prostitute  herself  to  her  friend's 
douig  tlus  tor  herO  that  ftiy  eccle^astic,  to 
fhtBon  the  one,  did  engage  himself  to  take 
off  the  other  that  lay  on  hand;  but  that  on 
bis  success  in  the  spiritual,  he  again  re- 
nounce the  carnal. 

*  I  put  this  closely  to  him,  and  taxed  him 
with  disingenuity.  He  to  clear  himself 
made  the  subsequent  defence,  and  that  in 
thetnost  solemn  manner  possible  i—-that  he 
was  applied  to,  and  insti^ted  to  accept  of 
a  bcfience:— that  a  conditional  offer  there- 
of was  mdeed  made  him  at. first,  but  with 
disdain  by  him  rejected:— that  when  no- 
thing (as  ther  easily  perceived)  of  this 
nature  could  oring  him  to  their  purpose, 
Msorance  of  his  bemg  entirely  unengaged 
beforehand,  and  safe  from  all  their  after- 
expectations,  (the  only  atratjagem  left  to 
idraw  him  in,)  wai  given  him  >— that  pur- 
suant to  this  the  donation  itself  was,  without 
delay,  before  several  reputable  witnesses, 
tendered  tohim  gratis,  with  the  open  profes- 
sktt  of  not  the  least  reserve,  or  most  miimte 
condition;  but  that  yet,  immediately  aiter 
induction,  his  insidious  introducer  (or  her 
crafty  procurer,  which  you  will)  indus- 
trkiisly  spread  the  report  which  had  reach- 
ed my  ears,  not  only  m  tiie  neighbourhood 
<i  that  said  church,  but  in  London,  in  the 
umversity,  in  mine  and  his  own  country, 
and  wherever  eke  it  might  probably  ob- 
viate his  application  to  any  other  woman, 
and  so  conmie  him  to  this  alone:  and  in  a 
word,  that  as  he  never  did  make  any  pre- 
vious offer  of  his  service,  or  the  least  step 
to  her  affection;  so  on  his  discovery  of  these 
•d^gns  thus  laid  to  trick  him,  he  could  not 
but  afterwards,  in  justice  to  himself,  vindi- 
cate both  liis  innocence  and  freedom,  by 
l^eeping  his  proper  distance. 

*Thssis  his  apolorv,  and  I  think  I  shall 
be  satisfied  with  it.  But  I  cannot  conclude 
my  tedious  episde  without  recommending 
to  yon  not  only  to  resume  your  former  chas- 
tisement, but  to  add  to  your  criminals  the 
sfanoniacal  ladies,  who  seduce  the  sacred 
order  into  the  difficulty  of  either  breaking 
a  mercenary  troth  made  ^  them,  whom 
they  cng^t  not  to  deceive»  or  by  bneaking 


or  keeping  it  oflfeadfagagatett  Hios  whon 
they  cannot  deceive.  Your  assistanoe  aad 
labours  ctf  this  sort  would  be  of  great  bene- 
fit, and  your  speedy  thoughts  on  this  subject 
would  be  very  seasonable'  to,  sir,  your  most 
humble  sen'ant,  _^..  . 

« CHASTITY  LOVEWORTH.' 


Na  299.]  Tuesday,  February  12, 1711-12, 

Malo  VeniuikMni,  ^wn  ta*  CoraeHa,  iii^ 
Grtccbonim.  M  cum  Biair»w  TirtutilHW  •»« 
Grande  tupeiTiliuiii,  et  numeral  in  dole  triunipnoa. 
Tolle  tuum  precor  Annibalem,  Tictnnmie  Syphacem 
In  castrit :  et  cbbi  «0U  CaitlMfiBe  migra.     ' 

JUvl  Sal.  Tk  190. 
Araie  coMHtrj  gill,  acarce  to  a  eouitpay  bBBd, 
Would  I  much  raiWt  than  Cornelia  wed ; 
If«upcrcilloq»,haariity,  proud,  and  Tain, 
She  brought  her  Hthefn  trfampbs  in  lier  tmM. 
Away  with  all  Toar  qartbaa inian  itate  j 
Let  vaDquish'd  Hannibal  without  doors  wail. 
Too  burly  and  too  big  to  paw  my  narrow  gate 

I>rydM, 

It  is  observed,  that  a  man  improves 
more  by  reading  the  storv  of  a  person  emi- 
nent for  prudence  and  virtue,  than  by  the 
finest  rules  and  precepts  of  morality.  In 
the  same  manner  a  representation  of  those 
calamities  and  misfortunes  which  a  weat 
man  suffers  from  wrong  measures,  and  iU- 
concerted  schemes  of  life,  is  apt  to  make  a 
deeper  impression  upon  our  minds,  than 
the  wisest  maxims  and  instrucdons  that 
can  be  given  us,  lor  avoiding  the  like  foUies 
and  indiscretions  in  our  own  private  con- 
duct. It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  lay  befbip 
mv  reader  the  foUowbg  letter,  and  leave  it 
with  him  to  make  his  own  use  of  it,  with- 
out adding  any  reflections  of  my  own  upon 
the  subject-matter. 

«Mr.  Spectator,  — Having  carefully 
perused  a  letter  sent  you  by  Josiah  Fribble, 
Esq.  with  your  subsoquent  discourse  upon 
pin-money,  I  do  presume  to  trouble  you  with 
an  account  of  my  own  case,  which  I  look 
upon  to  be  no  less  deplorable  than  that  of 
'squire  Fribble.  I  am  a  person  of  no  ex- 
traction, having  begun  the  world  with  a 
small  parcel  of  rusty  iron,  and  was  for  some 
years  commonlv  known  bv  the  name  of  Jack 
Anvil.*  I  have  naturally  a  verv  happy 
genius  for  getting  money,  msomuch  that  by 
V^e  age  of  live  and  twenty,  I  had  scraped 
together  four  thousand  two  hundred  pounds, 
five  shillings,  and  a  few  odd  pence.  I  then 
launched  out  into  considerable  business,  and 
became  a  bold  trader  both  by  sea  and  land, 
which  in  a  few  years  raised  mc  a  very  great 
fortune.  For  these  my  good  sei*vices  I  was 
knighted  in  tlie  thirty-fifth  year  of  my  a^e, 
and  lived  with  great  dignity  among  rav  city 
neighbours  by  the  name  ot  Sir  John  Anvil. 
Beine  in  my  temper  vciy  ambitious,  I  was 
now  Dent  upon  making  a  family,  and  ac- 


♦  It  18  said  by  Bome,  that  the  author  of  this  letter  al- 

ludcd  to Oore.  of  Trinir.  and  Lady  Mary  Oompion : 

but  others,  with  more  probability,  that  it  it^enod  to  Sir 
Ambroae  Crowley  and  hii  lady.  See  Tat.  ed,  IWft.  o. 
gvo.  The  latter  changed  hie  name  fVom  Crowiey  to 
Craivtey,  the  folly  of  which  wnrts  to  be  ridicaled  above, 
by  tba  change  of  Anvil  into  EnviL 
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cordinglf  resolved  that  my  descendants 
should  have  a  dash  of  good  blood  in  their 
veins.  In  order  to  this,  I  made  love  to  the 
Lady  Mary  Oddly,  an  indigent  young  wo- 
man of  quality.  To  cut  short  the  mar- 
riage-treaty, I  threw  her  a  carte  blanche, 
as  our  newspapers  call  it,  desiring  her  to 
write  upon  it  her  own  terms.  She  was  very 
concise  in  her  demands,  insisting  only  that 
the  disposal  of  my  fortune,  and  the  regula- 
tion of  my  family,  should  be  entirely  in  her 
hands.  Her  father  and  brothers  appear- 
ed exceedingly  averse  to  this  matcli,  and 
would  not  see  me  for  some  time;  but  at 

S resent  are  so  well  reconciled,  that  they 
ine  with  me  almost  every  day,  and  have 
borrowed  considerable  sunis  of  me;  which 
my  Lady  Mary  very  often  twits  me  wHh, 
wnen  she  would  show  me  how  kind  her 
relations  are  to  me.  She  had  no  portion,  as 
I  told  you  before;  but  what  she  wanted  in 
fortune  she  makes  up  in  spirit.  She  at  first 
changed  my  name  to  Sir  John  Envil,  and 
at  present  writes  hertelf  Mary  EnviUe.  I 
have  had  some  children  l^  her,  whom  she 
has  christened  with  the  surnames  of  her 
family,  in  order,  tis  ahe  tells  me,  to  wear 
oat  the  homeliness  of  their  parenta^  by 
the  father's  side.  Our  eldest  son  is  the 
Honourable  Oddly  Enville,  Esq.  and  our 
eldest  daughter  Harriet  Enville.  Upon  her 
first  coming  into  my  family,  she  turned  €:ff 
a  parcel  of  very  careful  servants,  who  had 
been  long  With  me,  and  introduced  in  their 
stead  a  couple  of  black-a-moors,  and  three 
or  four  very  eented  fellows  in  laced  live- 
ries, besides  her  French  woman,  who  is 
perpetually  making  a  noise  in  the  house,  in 
a  language  which  nobody  understands,  ex- 
cept my  Lady  Mary.  She  next  set  her- 
seff  to  reforip  every  room  of  my  house, 
having  glazed  all  my  chimney-pieces  with 
looking-glasses,  and  planted  every  comer 
with  such  heaps  of  china,  that  I  am  obliged 
to  move  about  my  own  house  with  the 
ereatest  caution  and  circumspection,  for 
fear  of  hurting  some  of  our  brittle  furniture. 
She  makes  an  ilhinlinati^n  once  a  week 
with  wax  candles  in  one  of  the  largest 
rooms,  in  order,  as  she  phrases  it,  to  see 
company!  at  which  time  she  always  desires 
me  to  be  abroad,  or  to  confine  myself  to  the 
cockloft,  that  I  may  not  disgrace  her  among 
her  visitants  of  quality.  Her  footmen,  as 
I  told  you  before,  are  such  beaus  that  I  do 
not  much  care  for  asking  them  questions; 
when  I  do,  they  answer  roe  with  a  saucy 
fiiown,  and  say  that  every  thing  which  1 
find  £ault  witn,  was  done  by  my  Lady 
Mary's  order.  She  tells  me,  that  she  in- 
tends the3r  shall  wear  swords  with  their 
next  liveries,  having  lately  observed  the 
footmen  of  two  or  three  persons  of  quality 
banging  behind  the  coach  with  swords  by 
their  ndes.  As  soon  as  the  first  honeymoon 
ws«  over,  I  represented  to  her  the  unrea- 
sonableness of  those  daily  innovations  which 
she  made  in  my  family;  but  she  told  me,  I 
-was  no  longer  to  comiader'  myself  as  Sir 


John  Anvil,  but  as  her  husband;  and  added, 
with  a  frown,  that  I  did  not  seem  to  know 
who  she  was.  I  was  surprised  to  be  treated 
thus,  afler  such  familiarities  as  had  passed 
between  us.  But  she  has  since  given  me  to 
know,  that  whatever  freedoms  she  nuay 
sometimes  indulge  me  in,  she  expects  in 
general  to  be  treated  with  the  respect  that 
is  due  to  her  birth  and  quality.  Our  chil- 
dren have  been  trained  up  from  their 
infancy  with  so  many  accounts  of  their  mo- 
ther's family,  that  they  know  the  stories  of 
all  the  great  men  and  women  it  has  pro- 
duced. Their  mother  tells  them,  that  such 
an  one  commanded  in  such  a  sea-engage- 
ment^ that  their  great-grandfather  had  a 
horse  shot  under  him  at  Edge-hill,  that 
their  uncle  was  at  the  siege  of  Buda,  and 
that  her  mother  danced  in  a  ball  at  court 
with  the  Duke  of  Monmouth;  with  abmw 
dance  of  fiddle-faddle  of  the  san\e  nature. 
I  was  the  other  day  a  little  out  of  counte- 
nance at  a  question  of-  my  little  daughter 
Harriot,  who  aaked  me,  with  a  great  deal 
of  innocence,  why  I  never  told  them  of  the 
generals-and  admirals  that  had  been  in  my 
family?  As  for  my  eldest  son,  Oddly,  he 
has  been  so  spiritea  up  by  his  mother,  that 
if  he  does  not  mend  his  manners  I  shall  ga 
near  to  disinherit  him.  He  drew  his  sword 
upon  me  before  he  was  nine  years  old,  and 
told  me  that  he  expected  to  oe  used  like  a 
gentleman:  upon  my  offering  to  correct 
him  for  his  insolence,  my  Lady  Mary  step- 
ped in  between  ns,  and  told  me  that  I  ought 
to  consider  there  was  some  difference  be-r 
tween  his  mother  and  mine.  She  is  pei^ 
petually  finding  out  the  features  of  her 
own  relations  m  every  one  of  my  children^, 
though  by  the  way,  I  have  a  httle  chub* 
faced  boy  as  hke  me  as  he  can  stare,  if  I 
durst  say  so:  but  what  ipost  angers  mey 
when  she  sees  me  playing  with  any  of  thenk 
upon  my  knee,  she  nas  begged  me  moti& 
than  once  to  converse  with  the  children  as 
little  as  possible,  that  they  nury  not  learn 
any  of  my  awkward  tricks. 

*You  must  further  know,  since  I  am 
opening  my  heart  to  you,  that  she  thinks 
herself  ray  superior  m  sense,  as  much  a» 
she  is  in  quality,  and  therefore  treats  me 
like  a  plain  weU-meaning  man,  who  does 
not  know  the  world.  She  dictates  to  me  in 
niy  own  business,  sets  me  right  in  points 
of^  trade,  and  if  I  disagree  with  her  about 
any  of  my  ships  at  sea,  wonders  that  I  will 
dispute  with  her,  when  I  know  very  well 
that  her  great-grandfather  was  a  flag- 
officer. 

*To  complete  my  suffering,  she  has 
teased  me  tor  this  quarter  of  a  year  last 
past  to  remove  into  one  of  the  s(]uares  at 
the  other  end  of  the  town,  promising,  for 
my  encouragement,  that  I  shall  have  as 
good  a  cock-loft  as  any  gentleman  in  the 
square;  to  which  the  Honourable  Oddly 
Enville,  £^.  always  adds,  like  a  jack-a* 
nape»  as  he  is,  tftat  he  hopes  it  wiU  be  as 
near  the  court  as  possible. 
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'  In  short,  Mr.  Spectator,  I  am  so  much 
out  of  my  natural  element,  that,  to  recover 
my  old  way  of  life,  I  would  be  content  to 
begin  the  world  a|;ain,  and  be  plain  Jack 
Anvil;  but,  alaaJ  I  am  in  for  lite,  and  am 
bound  to  subscribe  myself,  with  great  sor- 
row of  heart,  your  humble  servant, 

L.  •  JOHN  ENVUJ.E,  Kkt.' 


No.  300.]     lVedne9day,  Feb.  13,  1711-12. 

Diveri»in  Tiiio  ▼itium  prope  majus. 

Ibr.  £p.  zvlii.  Lib.  L  5. 

Attother  (kiliDg  of  the  mind, 

Grea^r  thau  this,  of  a  quite  diflbrent  kind.— Ptefof. 

*Mr.  Spectator, — When  you  talk  of 
the  subject  of  love,  and  the  relations  arising 
from  it,  methinks  you  should  take  care  to 
leave  no  fault  unoMerved  which  concerns 
the  state  of  marriage.  The  great  vexation 
that  I  have  observed  m  it  is,  that  the  wed- 
ded couple  seem  to  want  opportunities  of 
being  often  enough  alone  together,  and  are 
forced  to  quarrel  and  be  fond  before  com- 
pany. Mr.  Hotspur  and  his  lady,  m  a 
room  full  of  their  friends,  are  ever  sayine 
something  so  smart  to  each  other,  and 
that  but  just  within  rules,  that  the  whole 
company  stand  in  the  utmost  anxiety  and 
suspense,  for  fear  of  thdr  falling  mto  ex- 
tremities which  they  could  not  be  present 
at  On  the  other  srde,  Tom  Faddle  and 
his  pretty  spouse,  wherever  they  come, 
are  billing  at  such  a  rate,  as  they  thhik 
must  do  our  hearts  good  to  behold  them. 
Cannot  you  possibly  propose  a  mean  be- 
tween bein^  wasps  and  doves  in  public? 
I  should  think,  it  you  advised  to  hate  or 
love  Sincerely,  it  would  be  better:  for  if  they 
would  be  so  discreet  aato  hate  from  the 
very  bottom  of  their  hearts,  their  aversion 
would  be  too  strong  for  little  gibes  every 
moment;  and  if  thejr  loved  with  that  calm 
and  noble  valour  which  dwells  in  the  heart, 
with  a  warmth  like  that  of  life-blood,  they 
would  not  be  so  impatient  of  their  pa»- 
sions  as  to  fall  into  observable  fondness. 
This  method,  in  each  case,  would  save  ap- 
pearances: but  as  those  who  oflfend  on  the 
fond  side  are  by  much  the  fewer,  I  would 
have  you  begin  with  them,  and  go  on  to 
take  notice  ct  a  most  impertinent  licence 
married  women  take,  not  only  to  be  very 
loving  to  their  spouses  in  public,  but  also 
make  nauseous  allusions  to  private  fami- 
liarities and  the  like.  Lucina  is  a  lady  of 
the  greatest  discretion,  you  must  know,  in 
the  worid;  and  withal  very  much  a  physi- 
cian. Upon  the  strength  of^those  two  qiiali- 
ties  there  is  nothmg  she  will  not  speak  of 
oefore  us  virgins;  and  she  every  day  talks 
with  a  very  grave  air  in  such  a  manner  as  is 
very  improper  so  much  as  to  be  hinted 
at,  but  to  obviate  the  greatest  extremity. 
Those  whom  they  call  good  bodies,  notable 
peo^e,  hearty  neighbours,  and  the  purest 
goodest  company  m  the  worid,  arc  the 
mat  offenders  in  this  kmd.  Here  I  think 
I  have  laid  before  you  au  open  field  for 


pleasantry;  and  hope  you  will  show  these 
people  that  at  least  they  are  not  witty:  in 
which  you  will  save  from  many  a  blush  a 
daily  simerer,  who  is  very  much  your  most 
humble  servant, 

'SUSANNA  LOVEWORTH.' 

*Mr.  Spectator,— In  yours  of  Wed- 
nesday the  30th  past,  you  and  your  corres- 
pondents are  very  severe  on  a  sort  of  men, 
whom  you  call  male  coquettes;  but  without 
any  other  reason,  in  my  apprehension,  than 
that  of  paying  a  shallow  compliment  to  the 
fair  sex,  by  accusing  some  men  of  imagi- 
nary faults,  that  the  women  may  not  seem 
to  be  the  more  faulty  sex;  though  at  the 
same  time  you  suppose  there  are  some  so 
weak  as  to  be  imposed  upon  by  fine  thinn 
and  false  addresses.  I  cannot  persuade 
myself  that  your  design  is  to  d^ar  the  sexes 
the  benefit  of  each  other's  conversation 
within  the  rules  of  honour;  nor  will  you, 
I  dare  say,  recommend  to  them,  or  en- 
courage the  common  teartable  talk,  much 
less  that  of  politics  and  matters  of  state: 
and  if  these  are  forbidden  si4>jects  of  dis- 
course, then,  as  long  as  there  are  any 
women  in  the  w<uid  who  take  a  pleasure 
in  hearing  themselves  praised,  and  can 
bear  the  sight  of  a  man  prostrate  at  their 
feet,  so  lone  I  shall  make  no  wonder,  that 
there  are  those  of  the  other  sex  who  will 
pay  them  those  impertinent  humiliations. 
We  should  have  few  people  such  fools  aa 
to  practise  flattery,  if  all  were  so  wise  as 
to  desinse  it  I  (K>  not  deny  but  you  would 
do  a  meritorious  act,  if  jou  could  prevent 
all  impositions  on  the  simplicity  of  young 
women;  but  I  must  confess,  I  do  not  appre- 
hend you  have  laid  the  &ult  on  the  proper 
persons;  and  if  I  trouble  you  with  my 
thoughts  upon  it,  I  promise  myself  your 
pardon.  Such  of  the  sex  as  are  raw  and 
innocent,  and  most  exposed  to  these  at- 
tacks, have,  or  their  parents  are  much  to 
blame  if  they  have  n(%,  one  to  advise  and 
guard  them,  and  are  obliged  themselves 
to  take  care  of  them;  but  if  these,  who 
ought  to  hinder  men  from  all  opportunities 
of  this  sort  of  conversation,  in^ead  of  that 
encourage  and  ];»x)mote  it,  the  suspicion  is 
very  just  that  there  are  some  private  reasons 
for  It;  and  I  will  leave  it  to  you  to  determine 
on  which  ade  a  pact  is  then  acted.  Some 
women  there  are  who  are  arrived  at  years  of 
discretion,  I  mean  are  got  out  df  the  hands 
of  their  parents  and  governors,  and  are  set 
up  for  themselves,  who  are  yet  liable  to 
these  attempts;  but  if  these  are  prevailed 
upon,  you  must  excuse  me  if  I  lay  the  fault 
upon  them,  that  their  wisdom  is  not  grown 
with  their  years.  My  client,  Mr.  StrephoB^ 
whom  you  summoned  to  declare  himself 
p;ives  you  thanks,  however,  for  your  warn- 
ing, and  begs  the  fi&vour  only  to  enlarge  his 
time  for  a  week,  or  to  the  last  day  of  t)Me 
term,  and  then  he  will  appear  gratis*  and 
pray  no  day  over.    Yours, 

•PHILANTHROPOS.* 
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«Ms.  Spxctatok»— I  was  kst  mght  ts 
visit  a  ladr  whom  I  mudi  esteem,  and 
always  took  for  my  friend;  but  met  with 
so  verj  different  a  reception  from  what  I 
expected,  that  I  cannot  help  applying  my- 
self to  yoii  on  this  occasion.  In  the  room 
ofthatchilitTaiid  fiuniliarity  lusedtohe 
treated  with  W  her,  an  affected  strange- 
ness in  her  looks,  and  coldness  in  her  be- 
haviour, plainly  told  me  I  was  not  the 
wdcome  guest  which  the  regard  and  ten- 
derness she  has  often  expr^sed  for  roe 
gave  me  reason  to  flatter  myself  to  think  I 
was.  Sir,  thb  is  certainly  a  great  fault, 
and  I  assure  you  a  very  common  one; 
therefore  I  hope  you  will  think  it  a  fit 
subject  for  some  part  of  a  Spectator.  Be 
pleased  to  acquamt  us  how  we  must  be- 
hove ourselves  towards  this  valetudinary 
fnendship,  subfect  to  so  many  heats  and 
colds;  anid  von  vrill  oblige,  sir,  your  hum- 


ble  servant. 


IIRANDA.' 


« Sm, — ^I  cannot  fbibear  acknowledging 
the  delight  your  late  Spectators  on  Satur- 
days have  given  me:  for  they  are  written 
in  the  honest  spirit  of  cri^ism,  and  called 
to  my  mind  the  following  four  lines  I  had 
read  lone  since  in  a  prologue  to  a  play 
called  Julius  Cssar,*  which  has  deserved 
a  better  fiite.  The  verses  are  addressed 
to  the  Uttle  critics: 


r  jMT  aBuH  ulent,  and  let  Uuit  iiiAce  y« ; 
Bnt  grow  aoc  Tain  upon  ic,  I  advise  ye. 
Par  timtf  Ibp  eaa  ted  oat  fkuhs  ia  pteya ; 
Yo«*ll  MHet  Hiive  at  kaowinf  wlwii  to  pniae. 

'Yours, 

T.  *D.  g: 


Na  30L]    Thunday,  Feb.  l^  1711-12. 
ttttj 


aiBeriaa, 
DUapaaa  in  daaraa  fteem. 

Ar.Od.ziil.Lik  4. 96. 

That  all  may  Unc li  to  see  that  glariJiK  Uglit, 

Which  lately  shone  so  flene  and  bright. 
Sad  in  a  ntink  at  last,  and  vanish  into  night. 

We  are  generally  so  much  pleased  with 
any  little  accomplishments,  either  of  body 
or  mind,  which  have  once  made  us  re- 
markable in  the  world,  that  we  endeavour 
to  persuade  ourselves  it  is  not  in  the  power 
cf  time  to  rob  us  of  them.     We  are  eter- 
nally pursiing  the  same  methods  which 
first  procured  us  the  applauses  of  mankind. 
It  18  from  this  notion  that  an  author  writes 
on,  though  he  is  come  to  dotage;  without 
ever  conndering  that  hb  memory  is  im- 
paired, and  that  he  hath  lost  that  life,  and 
those  spirits,  which  formerly  raised  his 
fency,  flmd  filed  his  imagination.  The  same 
^Xiy  hinders  a  man  from  submittiner  his  be- 
haviour to  his  age,  and  makes  Clodius, 
who  was  a  celebrated  dancer  at  five-and- 
twcnty,  sUll  love  to  hobble  in  a  minuet, 
though  he  is  past  threescore.     It  is  this. 
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hi  a  word,  which  fiUs  the  town  with  eldeiiy 
fepe  and  supenomuated  coqinettes. 

Canidia,  a  lady  of  this  latter  spedes, 
passed  by  me  yesterday  in  a  coach.  Canidia 
was  a  hfmghty  beauty  of  the  last  age,  and 
was  fdlowed  bv  crowds  of  adorers,  whose 
passions  only  pleased  her,  as  they  gave  her 

S^porfUnities  of  playing  the  tyrant  She 
en  contracted  that  awfiil  cast  of  the  eye 
and  fortMdtog  firown,  which  she  has  not  yet 
laid  aside,  and  has  still  all  the  insolence  of 
beauty  "without  its  charms^  If  ^e  now 
attracts  the  eyes  of  any  beholders,  it  is  onlv 
by  being  remaikably  ridiculous;  even  her 
own  sex  laitt;h  at  her  affectation;  and  the 
men,  who  always  enjojr  an  ill-natured  plea- 
sure in  seeing  an  imperious  beauty  humbled 
and  ne^ected,  regard  her  with  the  same 
satisfaction  that  a  free  nation  sees  a  tyrant 
in  disgrace. 

Will  Honeyt^omb,  who  is  a  great  admirer 
of  the  gallantries  in  King  Charles  the  Se- 
cond's reign,  lately  communicated  to  me  a 
letter  written  by  a  wit  of  that  age  to  his 
mistress,  who  it  seems  was  a  lady  of  Cani- 
dia's  humour;  and  though  I  do  not  always 
approve  of  my  friend  Will's  taste,  I  liked 
this  letter  so  well,  that  I  took  a  copy  of  it, 
with  which  I  shall  here  present  my  reader: 

*  To  Chloe. 

'MAi)AM,-^nce  my  waking  thoughts 
have  never  been  able  to  influence  you  in 
my  favour,  I  am  resolved  to  try  whether 
my  dreams  can  make  any  impression  on 
you.  To  this  end  I  shall  nve  you  an  ac- 
count of  a  very  odd  one  wmch  my  £euicy 
presented  to  me  last  night,  withm  a  few 
hours  after  I  left  yon. 

*Methought  I  was  unaccountably  con- 
veyed into  the  most  delicious  place  mme 
e^es  ever  beheld:  it  was  a  large  vallev  di- 
vided by  a  river  of  the  purest  water  1  had 
ever  seen.  The  grouna  on  each  side  of  it 
rose  by  an  easy  ascent,  and  was  covered 
with  flowert  of  an  infinite  variety,  which, 
as  they  were  reflected  in  the  water,  doubled 
the  beauties  of  tl^  place,  or  rather  fonhed 
an  imaginary  scene  more  beautiful  than 
the  reaL  On  each  side  of  the  river  was  a 
ranse  of  lofty  tree%  whose  boughs  weve 
loaottd  with  almost  asmany  Urds  as  leaves. 
Everv  tree  was  ft4  oC  harmony. 

*  I  nad  not  gone  nu*  in  this  pleasant  valley, 
when  I  perceived  that  it  was  terminated  by 
a  moat  magnificent  temf^e.  The  structure 
was  ancient  and  regular.  On  the  top  of  it 
was  figured  the  god  Saturn,  in  the  same 
shape  and  dress  that  the  poets  usually  re  • 
present  Time. 

'  As  I  was  advancing  to  satisfy  my  curi- 
OMty  by  a  nearer  view,  I  was  stopped  by 
an  object  far  more  beautiful  than  any  I  had 
before  discovered  in  the  whole  place.  I 
fimcy,  madam,  you  will  easilv  guess  that 
this  could  hardly  be  any  thing  out  yourself; 
in  redity  it  was  so;  you  la^r  extended  on  the 
flowers  bv  the  ^e  of  the  river,  so  Oiat  jtmr 
hands,  which  were  thrown  in  a  negligctit 
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poBtnre,  almoat  touched  the  water.  Your 
eyes  were  doted;  hut  if  your  ileep  deprived 
me  o£  the  latisfactioQ  of  leeing  thein»  it  left 
me  at  leisure  to  contemplate  seTeral  other 
charms  which  disappear  when  your  eyes 
are  open.  I  could  not  hut  admire  the  tran- 
(^utility  you  slept  uv  especially  when  I  con- 
sKiered  the  uneasiness  you  produce  in  so 
many  others. 

'  While  I  was  whoQy  taken  up  in  these 
reflections^  the  doors  of  the  temple  flew 
open  with  a  very  great  noise,  and  lifting 
up  my  eyes,  I  saw  two  figures,  in  human 
shape,  coming  into  the  valley.  Upon  a 
nearer  survey,  I  found  them  to  he  Youth 
and  Love.  The  first  was  encircled  with  a 
kuid  of  purple  light,  that  spread  a  glory 
over  all  uie  place,  the  other  held  aflamin^ 
torch  in  his  hand.  I  could  observe,  that  all 
the  way  as  they  came  towards  us,  the  co- 
lours of  the  flowers  appeared  more  lively, 
the  trees  shot  out  in  blossoms,  the  birds 
threw  themselves  into  pairs  and  serenaded 
them  as  they  paned:  the  whde  face  of  na- 
ture glowed  with  new  beauties.  They  were 
no  sooner  arrived  at  the  place  where  you 
lay,  than  they  seated  themselves  on  each 
side  of  you.  On  their  approach  methought 
I  saw  a  new  bloom  arise  in  your  foce,  and 
new  charms  difiiise  themselves  over  your 
whole  person.  You  appeared  more  than 
mortal; but,  to  my  great  surprise,  conUmied 
fast  asleep,  thou^  the  two  deities  made 
several  gditle  efforts  to  awaken  you. 

*  After  a  short  time.  Youth,  (displaying 
a  pair  of  wings,  which  I  had  not  before 
taken  notice  mA  flew  off.  Love  still  re- 
mained, and  hokung  the  torch  which  he  had 
in  his  hand  before  your  face,  you  still  ap- 
peared as  beautiful  as  ever.  The  glaring 
of  the  light  in  your  eyes  at  length  awaken- 
ed you,  when  to  my  great  surprise,  instead 
of  acknowledging  the  favour  of  the  deity, 
you  frowned  upon  him,  and  struck  the  torch 
out  d  his  hand  into  the  river.  The  g^, 
after  having  reearded  yon  with  a  look  that 
spoke  at  once  his  pity  and  displeasure,  flew 
away.  Immediatdy  a  kind  of  g^oom  over- 
spread the  whole  place.  At  the  same 
time  I  saw  a  hideous  spectre  enter  at  one 
end  of  the  valley.  His  ejres  were  sunk  into 
hb  h«ul,  his  face  was  pale  and  withered, 
and  his  dcin  puckered  up  in  wrinkles.  As 
he  walked  on  the  ndes  of  the  bank  the 
river  froce,  the  flowers  faded,  tiie  trees  ^ed 
their  blossoms,  the  birds  dropped  from  off 
the  boughs,  and  fell  dead  at  his  feet  By 
these  marks  I  knew  him  to  be  Old  Age. 
You  were  seized  with  the  utmost  horror 
and  amazement  at  his  approach.  You  en- 
deavoured to  have  fled,  out  the  phantom 
caught  you  in  his  arms.  You  may  easily 
guess  at  the  change  you  suffered  in  this 
embrace.  For  my  own  part,  though  I  am 
still  too  full  of  the  dreadlul  idea,  I  will  not 
shock  you  with  a  description  of  it  I  was 
so  startled  at  the  sight,  that  my  sleep  im- 
med\ately  left  me,  and  I  found  myself 
awake,  at  leisure  to  conadcr  of  a  dream 


which  seems  too  extraovdinary  to  be  with- 
out a  meaning.  I  am,  madam,  with  the 
greatest  passion,  vour  most  obedient,  moat 
CumUe  servant,  occ.'  X. 

Na302.]    JMday,  Fitbrmnj  15, 171U17. 

^LBchrynsqae  deeons, 

Gratior  et  pukliro  venkna  in  eorpMv  rhtoK 

Beeominf  aorTOWt,  awi  a  TirtwMM  miad 
Mora  lovely  !■  ateMteou  fom  iiifcritfd. 

I  READ  what  I  give  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  this  day  with  a  great  deal  of  plea- 
sure, and  publish  it  just  as  it  came  to  my 
hands.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  find  there 
are  many  gue^ed  at  for  Emiha. 

*  Mr.  Spectator,— If  this  paper  has  the 
good  fortune  to  be  honoured  witn  aplacein 
your  writings,  I  shall  be  the  more  pleased, 
because  the  character  of  Emilia  is  not  an 
imaginarv  but  a  real  one.  I  have  indus- 
triously obscured  the  whole  by  the  addition 
of  one  or  two  circumstances  of  no  oonse- 
quence,  that  the  person  it  is  drawn  from 
might  still  be  concealed;  and  that  the  writer 
of  It  might  not  be  in  the  least  suspected,  and 
for  some  other  reasons,  I  chose  not  to  give 
it  in  the  form  of  aletter;  but  if,  besdes  the 
faults  of  the  compontion,  there  be  any  thing 
in  it  more  proper  lor  a  correspondent  than 
the  Spectator  nimself  to  write,  I  submit  it 
to  your  better  judgment,  to  receive  any 
other  model  you  think  fit  I  am,  sir,  your 
very  humble  servant' 

There  is  nothii^  which   g^ves  one  so 
pleaiing  a  proq)ect  of  human  nature,  as  the  • 
contemplation  of  wisdom  and  beauty:  the 
latter  is  the  peculiar  portion  of  that  sex 
which  is  therefore  called  fsir:  but  the  hap- 

gy  concurrence  of  both  these  excellences 
i  the  same  person,  is  a  character  too  ce- 
lestial to  be  frequently  met  with.  Beauty 
is  an  over-weening  self-sufficient  thing, 
careless  of  providing  itself  anjr  more  sub- 
stantial ornaments;  nay,  so  little  docs  it 
consult  its  own  interest,  that  it  too  often 
defeats  itself,  bv  betraying  that  innocence 
iniiich  renders  it  lovely  and  desirable.  As 
therefore  virtue  makes  a  beautiful  woman 
appear  more  beautiful,  so  beauty  makes 
a  virtuous  woman  really  more  virtuoua. 
Whilst  I  am  considering  these  two  perfec- 
tions gloriously  united  in  one  person,  I  can- 
not help  representing  to  my  mind  the  image 
of  Emilia. 

Who  ever  beheld  the  charming  Emilia 
without  feeling  in  his  breast  at  once  the 
glow  of  love,  and  the  tenderness  of  virtuous 
niendsllip?  The  unstudied  graces  of  her 
behaviour,  and  the  pleaang  accents  of  her 
tongue,  insensibly  draw  you  on  to  wish  for 
a  nearer  enjoyment  of  them,  but  even  her 
smiles  carry  in  them  a  silent  reproof  of  the 
impulses  of  licentious  love.  Thus,  though 
the  attractives  of  her  beauty  play  almost 
irresistibly  upon  you,  and  create  desire,  you 
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imme^atdy  ttand  corrected  not  by  the 
severity,  but  the  decency  of  her  virtue. 
That  sweetness  and  good-humour,  which 
is  so  vinble  in  her  face,  naturally  di^ises 
itself  into  every  word  and  action:  a  roan 
must  be  a  savage,  who,  at  the  sight  of  Eroi* 
Ka,  B  not  more  inclined  to  do  her  good, 
than  gratify  Mnradfl  Her  person  as  it  is 
thas  studiously  embellished  by  nature,  thus 
adorned  with  unpremeditatM  graces,  is  a 
fit  lodgmg  for  a  mind  so  &ir  and  lovely: 
there  dwell  Tatknai  piety,  modest  hqie, 
and  cheerful  resignaiSon. 

Many  of  the  prevailing  passions  of  man- 
kind do  undeservedly  pass  under  the  name 
fd  religion;  which  is  thus  made  to  express 
itself  in  action,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  constitution  in  which  it  resides;  so  that 
were  we  to  make  a  jud{;ment  from  appear^ 
ances,  one  would  imanne  religion  in  some 
is  litde  better  than  sulienness  and  reserve, 
in  many  fear,  in  others  the  despondings  of 
a  melancholy  complexion,  in  others  the 
formality  of  insignificant  unaffecting  ob- 
servances, m  others  •event/,  in  others  os- 
tentation. In  Emilia  it  is  a  p»rinciple  founded 
in  reason,  and  enli^eiied  with  hope;  it  does 
not  break  forth  mtoirrmlar  fits  and  salhes 
of  devotion,  but  is  a  unttorm  and  consistent 
tenour  of  actios :  it  is  strict  without  severity, 
compassionate  without  weakness;  it  is  the 
perfection  of  that  good-humour  which  pro- 
ceeds from  the  unaerstanding,  not  the  effect 
ef  an  easy  constitution. 

By  a  generous  syoipathy  in  nature,  we 
fed  ourselves  disposed  to  mourn  when  any 
«f  our  fellow-creatures  are  afflicted:  but 
ii^ured  innocence  and  beauty  in  distress  is 
an  object  that  carries  in  it  something  incx- 
vresably  moving:  it  softens  the  most  manly 
neart  with  the  tenderest  sensations  of  love 
and  compassiQii*  until  at  lenp^  it  confesses 
its  hnmanity,  and  flows  out  mto  tears. 

Were  I  to  rdate  that  part  of  Emilia's, 
life  which  has  given  her  an  oB|>ortuBity  of 
exer^ng  the  herotsra  of  Christianity,  it 
would  make  too  sad,  too  tender  a  story; 
but  when  I  consider  her  alone  in  the  midst 
of  her  di8tressea,*looking  beyond  this  gloomy 
vale  of  affliction  and  sorrow,  into  the  Joys 
of  heaven  and  immortality,  and  when  1  see 
ker  in  conversation  thoughtiess  and  easy, 
as  if  she  were  the  most  happy  creature  m 
the  world,  I  am  transported  with  admira- 
tion. Surely  never  did  such  a  philosophic 
soul  iBhalnt  such  a  beauteous  form!  For 
beauty  is  often  made  a  privilege  agunst 
thougm  and  reflection;  it  laughs  at  wiaoom, 
and  wiU  not  abide  the  gravity  of  its  instnic- 
tions. 

Were  I  able  to  represent  Emilia's  vir- 
tues in  their  proper  colours,  and  their  due 
proportions,  love  or  flattery  might  per- 
Aai>8  be  thought  to  have  drawn  the  incture 
lai%er  than  lue;  but  as  this  is  but  an  miper- 
iect  draught  of  so  excellent  a  character, 
and  as  I  cannot,  I  will  not  hope  to  have  any 
interest  In  her  person,  all  that  I  can  sav  of 
her  is  but  impartial  praise,  extorted  from 


me  by  the  prevailing  brk;htQess  of  her  vir- 
tues. So  rare  a  pattern  effemale  excellence 
ought  not  to  be  concealed,  but  should  be 
set  out  to  the  view  and  imitation  of  the 
worid;  for  how  amiable  does  virtue  appear, 
thus,  as  it  were,  made  visible  to  us,  in  so 
Mr  an  example! 

Honoria^s  dispotition  is  of  a  venr  different 
turn:  her  thoughts  are  wholly  bent  upon 
conquests  and  arbitrary  power.  That  she 
has  some  wit  and  beauty  nobody  denies, 
and  therefore  has  the  esteem  of  all  her  ac- 
quaintance as  a  woman  of  an  agreeable  per- 
son and  conversation;  but  (whatever  her 
husband  may  think  of  it)  that  is  not  suffi- 
cient for  Honoris;  she  waives  that  tiUe  to 
respect  as  a  mean  acquisition,  and  demands 
veneration  in  the  right  of  an  idol;  for  this 
reason  her  natural  desire  of  life  is  continu- 
ally checked  with  an  inconsistent  fear  of 
wrinkles  and  old  age. 

Emilia  cannot  be  supposed  ignorant  of 
her  personal  charms,  though  she  seems  to 
be  so;  but  she  will  not  hdd  her  happiness 
upon  so  precarious  a  tenure,  whilst  her 
mind  is  adorned  with  beauties  of  a  more 
exalted  and  lasting  nature.  When  in  the 
full  bloom  of  youtii  and  beauty  we  saw 
her  surrounded  with  a  crowd  cf  adorers^ 
she  took  no  pleasure  in  slaughter  and  de- 
struction, gave  no  false  deluding  hopes 
which  might  inorease  the  torments  of  her 
disappointed  lovers;  but  having  for  some 
time  given  to  the  decency  of  a  virnn  coy- 
ness, and  examined  the  merit  of  tndr  se- 
veral pretenaons,  she  at  length  gratified 
her  own,  by  resigning  herself  to  the  ardent 
passion  of  Bromius.  Bromius  was  then 
master  (^  many  good  qualities  and  a  mode- 
rate fnrt^e,  which  was  soon  after  unex- 
pectedly increased  to  a  plentiful  estate. 
This  for  a  good  while  proved  his  misfortune, 
as  it  fimished  his  unexperi^ced  age  -^th 
the  opportunities  of  evil  company,  and  a 
sensual  Hfc.  He  might  have  longer  wan- 
dered in  the  labyrinths  of  vice  and  foUy, 
had  not  Emilia's  prudent  conduct  won  him 
over  to  the  government  of  his  reason.  Her 
ingenuity  has  been  constantiy  employed  m 
humanizing  his  passions,  and  rdintng  his 
pleasures.  She  lias  showed  him  by  her 
own  example,  that  virtue  is  consistent  with 
decent  freedoms,  and  good  humour,  or  ra- 
ther that  it  cannot  subsist  without  them. 
Her  good  sense  readily  instructed  her,  that 
a  silent  example,  ana  an  easy  unrepinmg 
behaviour,  will  always  be  more  persuasive 
than  the  severity  of  lectures  and  admoni- 
tions; and  that  there  is  so  much  pride  inter- 
woven into  the  make  d  human  nature,  that 
an  obstinate  man  must  only  take  the  hint 
from  another,  and  then  be  left  to  advise 
and  correct  himself.  Thus  by  an  artful 
train  of  management,  and  unseen  persua- 
sions, having  at  first  brought  him  not  to 
dislike,  and  at  length  to  be  pleased  with 
that  which  otherwise  he  would  not  have 
bore  to  hear  of,  she  then  knew  how  to  press 
and  secure  this  advantage,  by  approving 
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it  as  his  thought,  and  secoatog  it  as  his 
proposaL  Bf  this  means  ^e  has  gained  aa 
interest  in  some  of  his  leading  passionsy  and 
made  then  accessary  to  Ins  rdbrmatton. 

There  is  another  particiilu*  of  Emiha's 
conduct  which  I  cannot  forbear  mention^ 
ing:  to  some,  perhaps,  it  may  at  first  sight 
appear  but  a  trifling  inconsiderable  circum- 
stance: but,  for  my  part,  I  think  it  highly 
worthy  of  observation,  and  to  be  recom- 
mended to  the  conuderation  of  the  £ur  sex. 
I  have  often  thought  wrapping«gowns  and 
dirtr  linen,  with  aU  that  huddled  economy 
of  oress  which  passes  under  the  general 
name  of  'a  mob,'  the  bane  ci  conjugal 
love,  and  one  of  the  readiest  means  imagi- 
nable to  alienate  the  affection  of  a  husband, 
especially  a  fond  one.  I  have  heard  some 
ladiei»  who  have  been  surprised  by  com- 
pany in  such  a  dbhabiUe,  apologixe  for  it 
after  this  manner:  '  Truly,  I  am  ashamel 
to  be  caught  in  this  pickle:  but  my  husband 
and  I  were  sitting  all  alqne  bv  ourselves, 
and  I  did  not  expect  to  see  sudi  good  com- 
pany/—This,  by  the  wav,  is  a  fine  compli- 
ment to  the  goed  man,  whidiit  b  ten  to  one 
but  he  returns  in  doned  answers  and  a 
ohuiiish  behaviour,  wiSout  knowing  what 
it  is  that  puU  him  out  of  humour. 

Emilia's  observation  teaches  her,  that  as 
little  inadvertendes  and  neglects  cast  a 
blemish  upon  a  great  character;  so  the  ne- 
glect of  appard.  even  among  the  most  inti- 
mate frioids,  does  insensibly  lessen  their 
regards  to  each  other,  by  creating  a  fomi- 
liarlty  too  low  and  contemptible.  She  un- 
derstands the  importance  of  those  things 
which  the  generality  account  trifles;  and 
considers  every  thuir  as  a  matter  of  conse- 
qvence,  that  has  the  least  tendency  towards 
keeping  op  or  abating  the  affecooh  of  her 
husbaiidi  him  she  esteems  as  a  fit  oliject  to 


employ  her  bgemnty  in  pleasing,  becanse 
he  li  to  be  pleased  m  U^e. 

By  the  help  of  these,  and  a  thousand  other 
naineless  arts,  which  it  is  earier  for  her  to 
practiae  tlum  for  anoUier  to  express,  l^  the 
olMnagr  of  her  jgoodness  and  unprovoked 
sobmissmn,  m  spite  of  all  her  afflictions  and 
ill  usage,  Bromms  is  become  a  man  of  sense 
aad  a  Kind  hnsband,  and  Emilia  a  happy 
wiis. 

Ye  guardian  angds,  to  whose  care  heaven 
has  intrusted  its  dear  Emilia,  guide  her  still 
forward  hi  the  paths  of  virtue,  defend  her 
from  the  insolence  and  wrongs  of  this  un- 
discenUng  worid:  at  length  when  we  must 
no  more  converse  with  such  pufity  on  earth, 
lead  her  gently  hence,  innocent  and  unre- 
provable,  to  a  better  place,  where,  by  an 
easy  traiMition  tram  what  she  now  is/she 
may  shhie  forth  an  angd  of  light        T. 


And  boMiy  ctelfemge  tlw  wmC  ] 


Na  303.]    Saturday,  Feb.  16,  ini-12. 

-r-Vttlct  IMM  Mb  taee  ▼IdMi, 

Midi  aiiMUD  qwi  MB  ftmnidat  MmnM. 


I  RAVE  seen,  in  the  woiks  of  a  modem 
philosopher,  a  map  of  the  spots  in  the  sun* 
My  last  paper  of  the  faults  and  blemishes 
in  Milton's  Paradise  Lost  may  be  considered 
as  a  piece  of  the  same  nature*  To  purme 
the  allusion:  as  it  is  observed,  that  among 
the  bright  parts-of  the  luminous  body  above- 
mentioned,  there  are  some  which  glow  more 
intensely,  and  dart  a  stronger  light  than 
others;  so,  notwithstanding  I  have  already 
shown  Milton's  poem  to  be  very  beautifol 
in  general,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  take  no- 
tice of  such  beauties  as  appear  to  me  more 
exquisite  than  the  rest  Mihon  has  pro- 
posed the  subject  of  his  poem  in  the  follow- 
mg  verses: 

Oram*!  Oral  iiaobMtmm,  and  fhs  fhiH 
OftlMt  ibrbiddMi  tne,  wkoM  mdrtal  tMit 
BroQf  lit  dMtb  into  the  world  and  all  o«r  woe. 
With  loM  of  E<ten.  till  oae  irreater  Man 
leatora  oa,  aad  mrata  tlw  hllarflil  aeat, 
SiBf .  kaaVBly  BMaal 

These  lines  are,  perhaps,  as  pUdn,  sim- 
ple, and  unadorned,  as  any  of  the  whole 
poem,  hi  which  particular  the  author  has 
conformed  himsdf  to  the  example  of  Hck 
mer,  and  the  precept  of  Horace. 

His  invocation  to  a  work,  which  turns  in 
a  great  measure  upon  the  creation  of  the 
world,  is  yeiy  property  made  to  the  Muse 
who  inspirea  Moses  in  those  books  from 
whence  our  author  drew  hb  subject,  and 
to  the  Holy  Spirit  who  is  therem  repre- 
sented as  operadng  after  a  particular  man- 
ner in  the  first  production  of  nature.  This 
whole  exordium  rises  rery  hapfnly  mto 
noble  lanj^age  and  sentiments,  as  I  think 
the  transition  to  the  fable  is  exqmsiteljr 
beandful  and  naturaL 

The  nine  days'  astonishment,  in  which 
the  angeb  lay  entranced  after  their  dread* 
ftd  overthrow  and  fidl  from  heaven,  bdbre 
they  conkl  recover  either  the  use  of  thonglit 
or  speech,  is  anoble  chncmnstanccL  and  very 
finely  imagfaied.  The  divnion  or  heH  into 
seascf  fire,  and  into  firm  ground  impre|r- 
nated  with  the  same  fnriotts  demoit,  witti 
that  particular  drcomstance  of  the  exclu- 
sion of  Hope  from  those  infomal  r 
are  instances  of  the  same  great  and  1 
mvention. 

The  thoughts  in  the  first  speech  and  de- 
scription of  Satan,  who  is  one  of  the  princi- 
pal actors  in  this  poem,  are  wonderftinT 
proper  to  give  us  a  Ae^  idea  of  hhn.  lu 
pride,  envy,  and  revenge,  obstms^,  de- 
spair, and  impenitence,  are  all  of^them 
very  artfolly  interwoven.  In  short,  his  first 
speech  is  a  complication  of  all  those  pas- 
sions which  discover  themselves  separatdy 
in  several  o^er  of  his  speeches  in  me  poem. 
The  whole  part  of  this  great  enemy  or  man- 
kind is  ttled  with  such  uiddents  as  are  vtiT 
apt  to  raise  and  terrify  the  reader^  imagi- 
nation.  Of  this  nature,  in  the  book  now 
before  us,  is  his  being  the  first  that  a  wakens 
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ott  of  die  menl  tnnot,  with  Idt  poitare 
00  the  burmiig  hike,  hb  riihii^  from  it»  md 
tke  descriptkm  of  his  ihiekl  and  q>eir: 
Hum  flfttan  ttfUaf  to  Mt  atmrt  ohm, 
With  head  ap^ift  above  tbe  wave,  aad  ayaf 
That  tparklinc  blas'd,  Ui  other  parta  betide 
Prone  on  the  flood,  extended  long  and  laifs, 
Iiay  floating  many  a  rood 
F^MTthwiih  upright  he  raan  Aom  off  the  pool 
Hie  mighty  etatare ;  on  each  hand  the  flamee 
I>riT*tt  backward  elope  their  pointing  ipiree,  aad  rolled 
In  billowB,  leave  i*  th' mSdat  a  horrid  vale. 
Then  with  expanded  wiBgi  he  ataen  hia  flight 
Aloft  incttabent  on  themiaky  air 

That  Mt  nniuaal  weight 

me  pond*roiie  ahiM 

Bthoreal  temper,  ouuiv,  large  aad  roud. 
Behind  him  east ;  the  broad  eircumferenee 
Hang  on  hie  f  honldere  like  the  moon,  whoee  orb 
Tbronirh  optic  glaae  the  Tuaean  artiata  view 
At  ev*niaf  ,  ftmn  tlw  top  of  Fieole, 
Or  In  VaMarao,  to  deecry  new  lande, 
Riven,  er  monnuina,  on  her  epotty  globe; 
Hie  apear  (to  eqaal  which  the  Ulleet  plaa 
Hewn  on  Norwegian  hille  to  be  the  meat 
Oreomegreit  admiral,  wen  hot  a  wand) 
He  walk^  with,  to  aapport  oneaay  itepa 
Over  die  bnmiag  marll 

To  which  we  may  add  his  call  to  the 
fallen  angels  that  lay  plunged  and  stupiflcd 
in  the  sea  of  fire: 

He  caH'd  eo  load,  that  aU  the  hollow  dwp 
Orhen  leeaandei. 

Bot  there  is  no  nngle  passage  hi  the  whole 
poem  woAed  np  to  a  greater  sublimity, 
than  that  wherem  his  person  is  described 
In  those  celebrated  lines: 

He,  above  the  rset 

la  riwnt  aad  geetnre  proodly  eminent, 
«loadttlDeatMvier,Ab. 

His  sentiments  are  every  way  answerable 
to  his  character,  and  suitable  to  a  created 
bdng  of  the  most  exalted  and  most  de- 
praved nature.  Such  is  that  in  which  he 
takes  possesnon  of  his  place  of  tormentsi 

HaMhorrore!  hail 
Ia*mal  wortdl  and  thott  profcandeit  hsn 
Eeceiva  thy  new  poeeeeeor«  one  who  brings 
A  ml«d  a««  to  be  chang*d  ^  plaee  or  time. 

And  afterwards: 

Hmeatleaet 

We  ehan  be  fleet  th*  Ahnighty  haUi  not  b«ill 
brefiirhiaeainr;  will  not  drive  an  henee: 
Here  wa  may  reign  i 


_  ,    -„ , -_i  in  my  chole. 

To  laign  ie  wortfi  amMtioa.  thooi^  in  hefl: 
iMlMr  to  reign  in  heD,  than  eenwlB  heav*ik 

Amidst  those  impieties  which  this  en- 
raged mrit  utters  in  ctiier  places  of  the 
poem,  the  author  has  taken  care  to  hitro- 
dnce  none  that  is  not  big  with  absurdity, 
and  incapable  of  shocking  a  rdigious  rea- 
der: his  words,  as  the  poet  himself  de- 
scribes them,  bluing  only  a '  semblance  of 
worth,  not  substance.'  He  is  likewise  with 
greitf  art  described  as  owning  his  adversary 
to  be  Almighty.  Whatever  perverse  hiter- 
pretation  1^  puts  on  thejustice,  mercy,  and 
other  attranites  of  the  Supreme  Being,  he 
frequently  confesses  his  omnipotence,  that 
being  the  perfectkn  he  was  forced  to  aUo  w 
him,  and  the  only  conaderation  wluch  could 
;  his  pride  under  the  shame  of  his 


Nor  must  I  here  omit  that  beautiful  dr- 
coaafltance  of  hb  bursting  out  hito  tears, 
ibisnrfey  of  those  hmumerablespiriu 


whom  he-  had  invdved  In  the  same  gnih 
and  ruin  with  himself: 

—He  BOW  prepar*d 

Tb  epeak ;  whemat  their  doabled  ranke  they  bead. 
Prom  wing  to  wing,  and  half  eneloee  him  roond 
With  all  Ue  peere:  atteation  held  them  amie. 
niriee  ha  eeeay^d,  and  thriee,  in  epite  of  eoom, 
Team,  each  aa  angele  weep,  boret-ibrth 

The  catalo^e  of  evil  spirits  has  abun- 
dance of  learning  in  it,  and  a  very  agreeable 
turn  of  poetry,  which  rises  m  a  grnit  mea- 
sure froin  its  describmg  the  places  where 
they  were  worshipped,  oy  tm)se  beautiful 
marks  of  rivers  so  mouent  among  the  an- 
cient poets.    The  author  had  doubtless  in 
this  place  Homer*s  catalogue  d  ships,  and  . 
Virgil's  list  of  warriors,  in  his  view.    The 
characters  of  Moloch  and  Belial  prepare 
the  reader's  mind  for  their  respective 
speeches  and  behaviour  in  the  second  and 
nxth  book.    The  account  ci  TharonAiz  is 
finely  romantic,  and  suitable  to  what  we 
read  among  the  ancients  of  the  worship 
which  was  paid  to  that  idd: 
— Thammus  came  next  behind, 
Whoee  aaanal  wound  in  Lebanon  altar*d 
The  Man  damaele  to  laaient  hie  Ate, 
In  amroua  dittiee  all  a  eummer'e  day ; 
While  emooth  Adonle  ftom  hie  native  rock 
Ran  parpto  to  the  eea,  euppoe*d  with  bkiod 
Of  ThamaMa  yearly  woanded :  the  love  tale 
Infccted  8Joa*e  danghtere  with  like  heat, 
Whoee  wanton  paeeione  in  the  eaered  pordi 
EaeUel  eaw ;  whea  by  the  vieion  led, 
Hie  eye  enrveyVI  the  dark  idolatriea 
Of  alienated  Jodah 

The  reader  will  pardon  me  if  I  insert  as 
a  note  on  tins  beautmil  passage,  the  account 
given  us  by  the  late  ingenious  Mr.  Maun- 
dreU  of  this  ancient  piece  of  worship,  and 
probably  the  first  occasion  of  such  a  super- 
stition. *  We  came  to  a  £air  large  rivei*— 
doubUesstheancient  river  Adonis,  sofiunoos 
for  the  ididatrous  rites  performed  here  in 
lamentation  of  Adonis.  We  had  the  fortune 
to  see  what  may  be  supposed  to  be  the  oc- 
casion of  that  opinion  which  Ludan  relates 
concemmg  this  river,  vis.  That  this  stream^ 
at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  especially 
about  the  feast  of  Adonis,  is  of  a  bloocfy 
colour;  whitdi  the  heatiiens  looked  upon  as 
proceeding  from  a  kind  of  sympathy  in  the 
river  for  the  death  of  Adonis,  who  was  killed 
by  a  wild  boar  hi  the  moontams,  out  of 
which  this  stream  rises.  Sometlidng  like 
this  we  saw  actually  come  to  pass;  for  the 
water  was  stained  to  a  surprising  redness; 
and,  as  we  observed  in  travelling,  had  cha- 
cdoured  the  sea  a  great  way  into  a  reddidi 
hue,  occasioned  doubtless  by  a  sort  of  mi- 
nium, or  red  earth,  washed  into  the  river 
by  the  violence  of  tiie  ram,  and  not  by  any 
stain  from  Adonis's  blood.' 

The  passage  in  the  catalogue,  explainmg 
the  manner  now  spirits  transfcfrm  them- 
selves by  contraction  or  enlargement  of 
their  dunenslons.  is  introduced  whh  great 
iudgment,  to  make  way  for  several  sun»ris- 
mg  accidents  m  the  sequd  of  the  poem. 
There  follows  one  at  the  very  end  of  the 
firstbook,  which  is  what  the  French  crttfcs  * 
can  marvdlous,  but  at  the  same  time  pro- 
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oable  by  reason  of  the  passage  llut  inen- 
tioned.  As  soon  as  the  infernal  palace  is 
finished,  we  are  told  the  multitude  and  rab* 
ble  of  spirits  immediately  shrunk  them- 
selves into  a  small  compass,  that  there 
might  be  room  for  such  a  numberiess  as- 
sembly in  this  capacious  halL  But  it  is  the 
poet's  refinement  upon  this  thoueht  wluch 
1  most  admire,  ana  wlHch  is  indeed  yery 
noble  in  itself.  For  he  tc^  us,  that  not- 
withstanding the  vulgar  among  the  fidlen 
spirits  contracted  theur  forms,  those  of  the 
first  rank  and  dignity  still  preserved  their 
natund  dimensions: 


'  Hmm  iDCorporeml  qiirita  to  i 
Redue*d  ilMir  ihapM  imawaie,  and  mn  at  large, 
TiKHiffh  without  Bumber,  itill  amidit  tbe  hall 
or  tiiat  infernal  ooort.    But  ftr  within. 
And  in  their  own  dimentioni  like  tbemMhrM, 
The  neat  leraphie  lordg  and  cbembim 
In  dOM  reoeM  and  aecret  conclave  lat, 
Athovaand  demi-goda  on  golden  leati. 
Frequent  and  fliU 

The  character  of  Mammon,  and  the  de- 
scripUon  of  the  Pandxmonium  are  fiill  of 
beauties. 

There  are  several  other  strokes  in  the 
first  book  wonderfully  poetical,  and  in- 
stances of  that  sublime  genius  so  peculiar 
to  the  author.  Such  is  the  description  of 
Asazel's  stature,  and  the  infernal  standard 
which  he  unfurls;  as  also  of  that  ghastly 
light  by  which  the  fiends  appear  to  one 
another  in  .their  place  of  torments: 

The  Beat  of  deeolation.  void  of  Hght, 

Have  what  the  " — *^' ""       "• 

Ckata  pale  and 


flave  what  the  gUnun^ring  oTthoee  Hvid 
IdieadAd 


The  shout  of  the  whole  host  of  faSkn  an- 
gels when  drawn  up  hi  battle  array. 

^Thi  univenal  hoet  up  oent 

A  ahout  that  tore  beU't  concave,  and  beroad 
Frighted  the  leign  of  Chaoe  and  old  Night 

The  review,  which  the  leader  makes  of 
his  infernal  army: 

Be  throoch  the  amed  fllee 

TiutM  hie  expenenc'd  eye,  and  loon  travem 

The  whole  battalion  viewa,  their  order  due. 

Their  Tiiagee  and  euture  aa  of  coda. 

Their  ■omber  laat  he  mibm;  and  bow  hia  heart 

Dietenda  with  pride,  and  hanl*ning  in  hia  atrencth 

Oloriee 

The  flash  of  light  which  appeared  upon 
the  drawing  of  their  swords: 

B^  mke :  and  to  eonSm  hie  wordi  out  flew 
Millioaa  of  flaming  aworda,  drawn  from  the  thlglv 
Ofmighty  cherubim;  the  NddenUaae  ^^ 

Far  round  illumin*d  bell. 

The  sudden  production  of  the  Pandxmo- 
nium: 

Anoa  out  of  the  earth  a  ihbrie  huge 
Koee  Ufce  an  exhalation,  with  the  eound 
Of  duket  aymphoniea  and  Toieea  aweet. 

The  artificial  illuminations  made  in  it: 


J*Omb^  i  a.  a  Mmdai  light  aet  OB  a  bea. 
iiy&^S?*^  becBBee  lewwie  temeily  had 


There  are  also  several  noble  simileaand 
allusions  in  the  first  book  of  Paradise  Loi^ 
And  here  I  must  observe,  that  when  Milton 
alludes  either  to  tlungs  or  persons,  he  never 
quits  his  simile  until  it  rises  to  some  very 
great  idea,  which  is  often  foreign  to  the 
occasion  that  gave  birth  to  it  The  resem- 
blance does  not,  perhaps,  last  above  a  line 
or  two»  but  the  poet  runs  on  with  the  hint 
until  he  has  raised  out  d  it  some  glorious 
imaee  or  sentiment,  proper  to  infliune  the 
mind  of  the  reader,  and  to  give  it  that  sub- 
lime kind  of  entertainment  which  is  suit- 
able to  the  nature  of  an  heroic  poem.  Those 
who  are  acquainted  with  Homer's  and  Vir- 
gil's way  of  writing,  cannot  but  be  pleased 
with  this  kind  of  structure  in  Milunrs  samt- 
litudes.  I  am  the  more  particular  on  thi» 
head,  because  ignorant  readers,  who  have 
formed  their  taste  upon  the  quaint  similes 
and  little  turns  of  wit,  which  are  so  much 
in  vogue  among  modem  poets,  cannot  relish 
these  beauties  which  are  of  a  much  hi^er 
nature,  and  are  therefore  apt  to  coisure 
Milton's  comparisons,  in  which  they  do  not 
see  any  surpnang  points  of  likeness.  Mon- 
ueur  Perrault  was  a  man  of  this  vitiated 
relish,  and  for  that  very  reason  has  en- 
deavoured to  turn  into  ndicule  several  of 
Homer's  amilitudes,  which  he  calls  *com» 
fiaraiioru  i  tongue  queue*  *  long-tailed 
comparisons^'  I  shall  conclude  this  paper 
on  the  first  book  of  Milton  with  the  answer 
which  Monsieur  Boileau  makes  to  Perrauh 
on  this  occasion:  *  Comparisons,'  says  he, 
<  in  odes  and  epic  poems,  are  not  introduced 
only  to  illustrate  and  embellish  the  dis- 
course, but  to  amuse  and  relax  the  mind 
of  the  reader,  b]^  frequently  disengaging 
him  from  too  punful  an  attention  to  the 
principal  subject,  and  by  leading  him  into 
other  afireeable  images.  Homer,  says  he» 
excelled  in  this  particular,  whose  compari- 
sons abound  with  such  ima^  of  nature  as 
are  proper  to  relieve  and  diverafy  his  sub- 
jects. He  continually  instructs  the  reader* 
and  makes  him  take  notice  even  in  objects 
which  are  every  day  before  his  eyes,  of 
nich  circumstances  as  he  should  not  other- 
wise have  observed. '  To  this  he  adds,  as 
a  maxim  universally  acknowledged,  *that 
it  is  not  necessary  in  poetry  for  the  points 
of  the  comparison  to  correspond  with  one 
another  exacUy,  but  that  a  general  resesa- 
blance  is  sufficient,  and  that  too  much 
nicety  in  this  particular  savours  of  the 
rhetcnician  and  epigrammatist' 

In  short,  if  we  look  into  the  conduct  of 
Homer,  ^Hrgil,  and  Milton,  as  the  great 
fable  is  the  soul  of  each  poem,  so,  to  give 
thdr  works  an  agreeable  varie^,  their  epi- 
sodes are  so  manv  ^ort  fables,  and  their 
similes  so  many  snort  episodes;  to  which 
you  may  add,  if  you  please,  that  their 
metaphors  are  so  many  short  similes.  If 
the  reader  considers  the  comparisons  in  the 
first  book  of  MQton,  of  the  sun  in  an  ecHpsdi 
(^the  sleepinr  leviathan,  of  the  bees  swarai- 
ing  about  thobr  hive,  of  the  fidry  dance,  vk 
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Uie  view  wherein  I  bave  here  ]daced  them, 
he  will  cuSIfy  ^Uicover  the  g^reat  beauties 
thftt  are  in  each  of  thoae  panages.       L. 
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Tutaiu  mlit,  Tenis  tt  oeeo  carpitvr  igni. 

WWg.  .OBIk  It.  t. 
A  latemt  iie  pnyt  oa  Ut  fcr'fMi  Yeiai. 

The  circumstances  of  my  correpondent, 
whose  letter  I  now  insert,  are  so  trequent, 
that  I  cannot  want  compaoaon  so  much  as 
to  forbear  laying  it  before  the  town.  There 
is  somethine  so  mean  and  inhuman  in  a  di- 
rect Smithneld  baresdn  for  children,  that 
if  thb  lover  carries  his  point,  and  observes 
the  rules  he  pretends  to  follow,  I  do  not 
only  wish  Mm  success,  but  also  that  it  may 
ammate  others  to  follow  his  example.  I 
know  not  one  motive  relating  to  this  life 
which  could  produce  so  many  honourable 
and  worthy  actions,  as  the  hopes  of  obtain- 
ing a  woman  of  merit  There  would  ten 
thousand  ways  of  industry  and  honest  am- 
bition be  punned  by  young  men,  who  be- 
lieved that  the  persons  admired  had  value 
enough  for  thdr  pasaon,  to  attend  the  event 
of  their  good  fortune  in  all  their  applica- 
tions, in  order  to  make  their  circumstances 
fall  in  with  the  duties  thev  owe  to  them- 
selves, their  families,  ana  their  country. 
All  these  relations  a  man  should  think  of 
who  intends  to  go  into  the  state  of  marriage, 
and  expects  to  make  it  a  state  of  pleasure 
and  satisfaction. 

*Mr.  Spbctator, — ^I  have  for  some 
years  indulged  a  pasaon  for  a  young  lady 
of  age  and  qualitjr  suitable  to  my  own,  but 
very  much  superior  in  fortune.  It  is  the 
fashion  with  parents  (how  justly,  I  leave 
you  to  judee,)  to  make  aU  regards  give  way 
to  the  article  of  wealth,  rrom  this  one 
consideration  it  is  that  I  have  concealed 
the  ardent  love  I  have  for  her;  but  I  am 
beholden  to  the  force  of  my  love  for  many 
advantages  which  I  reaped  from  it  towardB 
the  better  conduct  <£  my  hfe.  A  certain 
complacency  to  all  the  world,  a  strong  de- 
airc  to  oblige  wherever  It  lay  in  my  power, 
and  a  circumspect  behaviour  in  all  my 
vrords  and  actions,  have  rendered  me  more 
particularly  acceptable  to  all  my  friends 
and  acquaintance.  Love  has  had  the  same 
g<x>d  effect  upon  my  fortune,  as  I  have  in- 
creaiKd  in  nches  in  proportion  to  my  ad- 
vancement in  those  arts  which  make  a  man 
agreeable  and  amiable.  There  is  a  certsun 
snrmpathy  which  will  tell  my  mistress  from 
these  circumstances,  that  it  is  I  who  writ 
this  for  her  reading,  if  you  will  please  to 
insert  it  There  is  not  a  downright  enmity, 
but  a  great  coldness  between  our  parents; 
90  Uiat  if  either  of  us  declared  any  kind 
sentiments  for  each  other,  her  friends  would 
be  very  backward  to  lay  an  obligation  upon 
our  family,  and  mine  to  receive  it  from  hers. 
Under  these  ddicate  drcumstances  it  is  no 
easy  matter  to  act  with  safety.    I  have  no 


reason  to  fancy  my  mistrew  has  any  regard 
for  me,  but  from' a  very  disinterested  value 
which  I  have  for  her.  If  from  any  hint  in 
any  foture  paper  of  yours  she  gives  me  the 
least  encouragement^  I  doubt  not  but  I  shall 
surmount  all  other  d^BKculties;  and  inspired 
by  so  noble  a  motive  for  the  care  of  my  for- 
tune, as  the  belief  she  is  to  be  concerned  in 
it,  I  will  not  despair  of  receivins:  her  one 
day  from  her  father's  own  hand.  I  am, 
sir,  your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 
'CLYTANDER.* 

« To  hU  Wonh^  the  ^ectator. 

•  The  humble  petition  of  Anthony  Titie- 
page,  stationer,  in  the  centre  of  Lin- 
comVInn  Fields; 

<Showeth, 

*  That  your  petitioneri  and  hisforefatheri) 
have  been  sellers  of  books  for  time  imme- 
morial: that  your  petitioner's  ancestor. 
Crouchback  Titie-page,  was  the  first  of 
that  vocation  in  Britain;  who,  keeping  his 
station  (in  fair  weather,)  at  the  comer  of 
Lothbury,  was,  by  way  of  eminency,  called 
**  The  Stationer,''  a  name  which,  from  lum 
all  succeeding  booksellers  have  affected  to 
bear:  that  the  station  of  your  petitioner  and 
his  father  has  been  in  the  place  of  his  pre- 
sent settiement  ever  since  that  square  has 
been  built:  that  your  petitioner  has  for- 
merly had  the  honour  of  your  worship's 
custom,  and  hopes  you  never  had  reason  to 
complain  of  your  penny-worths:  that  par- 
ticularly he  sold  you  your  first  Lilly's 
Grammar,  and  at  the  same  time  a  Wit's 
Commonwealth,  almost  as  ^ood  as  new: 
moreover,  that  your  first  rudimental  essays 
in  spectatorship,  were  made  in  your  peti- 
tioner's ^op,  wnere  you  often  practised  for 
hours  together;  sometimes  on  his  books 
upon  the  ndls,  sometimes  on  the  littie  hiero- 


bread,  and  sometimes  on  the  £ng^sh  youths, 
who  in  sundry  places  there,  were  exercis- 
ing themselves  m  the  traditional  sports  of 
the  field. 

*  From  these  considerations  it  is,  that  your 
petitioner  is  encouraeed  to  apply  himself 
to  you,  and  to  proceed  humbly  to  acquaint 
your  worship,  that  he  has  certun  intelli- 
gence that  you  receive  great  numbers  of 
defamatory  letters  deagned  by  their  au- 
thors to  be  published,  which  you  throw 
aside  and  totally  neglect:  Your  petitioner 
therefore  prays,  that  you  will  please  to  be- 
stow on  him  those  refuse  letters,  and  he 
hopes  by  printing  them  to  get  a  more 
plentiful  provision  for  his  family;  or,  at  the 
worst,  he  may  be  allowed  to  sell  them  by 
the  pound  weight  to  his  good  customers  the 
pastry-cooks  ot  London  and  Westminster. 

*  And  your  petitioner  shall  ever  pray,  Sec  * 

•  To  the  S/iectator. 
*The  humble  petition  of  Bartholomew 
Lady-Love,  of  Round-court,   in  the 
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puiih  of  St  Mottbi's  in  the  Fiddly  in 
behalf  of  liimself  and  ncigliboiin; 
'Showeth, 
'That  yoar  petitioners  have,  with  great 
indnstiy  and  application,  amved  at  the 
most  exact  art  or  invitation  or  intrcatv :  that 
^  a  beseeching  air  and  persaanve  aadress, 
they  have  for  many  yean  last  past  peace- 
ably drawn  in  every  tenth  passenser,  whe- 
ther they  mtended  or  not  to  call  at  thdr 
shops,  to  come  in  and  bny;  and  from  that 
softness  of  behaviour  have  arrived,  amone 
tradesmen,  at  the  gentle  appellatioQ  of 
"The  Fawners." 

'  That  there  have  of  late  set  np  amongst 
us  certain  persons  from  Monmouth-street 
and  Long-lane,  who  by  the  strength  of  their 
arms,  and  loudness  of  their  throats,  draw 
off  the  re||;ard  of  all  passengers  from  your 
said  petitioners;  from  which  violence  they 
are  oistmniished  by  the  name  of  ''The 
iVorricrs.  * 

« That  while  your  petitioners  stand  ready 
to  receive  pasiengen  with  a  submissive 
bow,  and  repeat  with  a  gentle  voice,  '*  La- 
dies, what  do  you  want?  pray  look  in  here;** 
the  worriers  reach  out  thdr  hands  at  pis- 
td-shot,  and  seiie  the  customers  at  anns* 
lengh. 

'That  while  the  fiiwners  stndn  and  re- 
lax the  muscles  of  then-  faces,  in  making 
distinction  between  a  spinster  fai  a  cdomt^ 
scarf  and  a  handmaid  in  a  straw  hat,  the 
worriers  use  the  same  ronghnesi  to  both,  and 
prevail  upon  the  easiness  of  the  passengers, 
to  the  impoverishment  of  your  petitioners. 

'  Your  petitioners  therefore  most  humbly 
pray,  that  the  worriers  may  not  be  per- 
mitted to  faihabit  the  politer  paits  of  the 
town;  and  that  Round-court  may  remain  a 
receptacle  for  buyers  of  a  more  soft  edu- 
cation. 

'  And  your  petitioners,  Soc* 

V  The  petition  of  the  New-Exchange, 
concerning  the  arts  of  buying  and  selling, 
and  partioilaily  valuing  goods  by  the  com- 
plexion of  the  seller,  will  be  considered  on 
another  occasioo.  -y^  .  v  T. 
^______ ^rc^  \--\ 
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Our  late  newspapers  being  lull  of  the 
project  now  on  foot  m  the  court  of  France, 
tor  establishing  a  political  academy,  and  I 
myself  having  received  letters  from  several 
virtuosos  among  m v  foreign  correspondents, 
which  give  some  light  mto  that  afiair,  I  in- 
tend to  make  it  the  subject  of  this  day's 
speculation.  A  general  account  of  this  pro- 
ject may  be  met  with  in  the  Dwly  Courant 
of  last  Friday,  in  the  following  words, 
translated  from  the  Gazette  of  Amsterdam. 

Paria,  February  12.  «It  is  confirmed 
that  the  king  is  resdved  to  esUbHsh  a  new 


academy  for  pditics,  of  which  the  Marqiina 
de  Torcy,  minister  and  secretarv  of  slate, 
is  to  be  protector.  Six  academicians  are  te 
be  chosen,  endowed  with  proper  talents, 
for  beghming  to  form  this  academy,  hito 
which  no  penoa  is  to  be  admitted  under 
twen^-five  years  of  aigti  they  must  like- 
wise nave  oich  of  them  an  estate  of  two 
thousand  livres  a  year,  citherin  possession, 
or  to  come  to  them  by  inheritance.  The 
Idne  will  allow  to  each  a  pension  of  a  thou- 
sand livres.  They  arc  likewise  to  have 
able  masters  to  teach  them  the  necessary 
sdences,  and  to  instruct  them  in  all  the 
treaties  of  peace,  alliance,  and  others, 
which  have  been  made  in  several  ages 
past«  These  members  are  to  meet  twice  a 
week  at  the  Louvre.  From  this  seminary 
are  to  be  chosen  secretaries  to  embassies, 
who  by  degrees  may  advance  to  higher 
emplo^ents.' 

Cardinal  Richelieu's  politics  made  France 
the  terror  of  Europe.  The  statesmen  who 
have  appeared  in  that  nation  of  late  ^ears 
have,  on  the  contrary,  rendered  it  dther 
the  i^ty  or  contempt  of  its  ndgUbours. 
The  cardinal  erectea  thatfomoos  academy 
which  has  carried  all  the  parts  of  pdite 
learning  to  the  greatest  hdgfat  His  chief 
de^gn  m  that  institution  was  to  divert  the 
men  d  genius  from  meddling  with  pditicsy 
a  province  in  which  he  did  not  care  to  have 
any  one  dse  interfere  with  him.  On  the 
contrary,  the  Marquis  de  Torcy  seema 
resdved  to  make  several  yoimg  men  in 
France  as  wise  as  himsdf,  and  is  therefore 
taken  up  at  present  in  estaUiahbg  a  nnr- 
seiy  of  statesmen. 

Some  private  letters  add,  that  there  will 
also  be  erected  a  semfaiary  of  petticoat  poli- 
ticians, who  are  to  be  brou^t  up  at  the 
feet  of  Madame  de  Maintenon,  and  to  be 
despatched  into  foreign  courts  upon  any 
emergendes  of  state;  but  as  the  news  of 
this  last  project  has  not  been  yet  confirmed, 
I  shall  take  no  further  notice  of  it 

Several  of  my  readers  may  doubtiess  re- 
member that  upon  the  conduston  of  the 
last  war,  which  had  been  carried  on  so  suc- 
cessfully bv  the  enemy,  thdr  jsenerals  were 
many  of  tnem  transKnined  mto  ambassa- 
dors;butthe  conductof  those  who  hkvecom- 
manded  in  the  present  war,  has,  it  seems, 
brought  so  littie  honour  and  advantage  to 
then*  great  monarch,  that  he  is  resolved  to 
trust  his  aSsan  no  longer  in  tiie  hands  of 
thone  military  eenUemen. 

The  regulations  of  this  new  academy 
very  much  deserve  our  attention.  The  stu- 
dents are  to  have  in  possession,  or  rever- 
don,  an  estate  of  two  thousand  Fremih 
livres,  per  annum,  which,  as  the  present 
exchanre  runs,  will  amount  to  at  least  one 
hundred  and  twenty-dx  pounds  Englidi. 
This,  with  the  royal  allowance  of  a  thou- 
sand livres,  will  enable  them  to  find  them- 
sdves  in  coffee  and  snuff;  not  to  mention 
newspapers,  pens  and  ink,  wax  and  wafon, 
with  the  like  necessaries  for  pditidaaB. 
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A  mao  most  be  at  least  five-and-twenty 
before  he  can  be  initiated  into  the  mysteries 
of  this  acacfemy,  though  thereis  no  question 
but  many  graye  persons  of  a  much  more  ad- 
vanced age,  who  have  been  constant  readers 
of  the  Paris  Gazette*  will  be  0ad  to  be^ 
the  world  anew,  and  enter  themselves  upon 
this  Ust  of  politiciaM. 

The  sodety  of  these  hopeful  young  gen- 
tlemen is  to  be  under  the  Erection  of  six 
wofessors,  who,  it  seems,  are  to  be  specu- 
lative statesmen,  iuid  drawn  oat  (tf  the  body 
of^e  royal  academy.  These  six  wise  mas- 
ters^ accordittg  to  my  private  letters*  are  to 
have  the  following  parts  allotted  to  them. 

The  first  is  to  instruct  the  students  in 
state  le^rdemain;  as  how  to  take  o^  the 
impression  of  a  seal,  to  split  a  wafer,  to 
open  a  letter,  to  fold  it  up  agmn,  with  other 
the  like  ingenious  feats  of  dexterity  and  art 
When  the  students  have  accomplished 
themselves  in  this  part  of  their  professicm, 
they  are  to  be  delivered  into  the  hands  df 
their  second  instructor*  who  is  a  kind  of 
IKosture-master. 

This  artist  is  to  teach  tliem  how  to  nod 
judiciously*  and  shrug  up  their  shoulders 
m  a  dubious  case*  to  connive  with  either 
eye,  and*  in  a  woxtl,  the  whole  practice  of 
political  ^mace. 

The  third  is  a  sort  of  language-master, 
who  is  to  mstruct  them  in  the  style  proper 
for  a  minister  in  his  ordinary  discourse. 
And  to  the  end  that  this  college  of  states- 
men may.  be  thoroughly  practised  in  the 
political  style,  they  are  to  make  use  of  it  in 
their  common  conversations,  before  Uiey 
are- employed  either  in  foreign  or  domestic 
affiurs.  It  one  of  them  asks  another  what 
o'dock  it  is,  the  other  is  to  answer  him  in^ 
directly*  and,  if  possible*  to  turn  off  the 
ouesdon.  If  he  is  desired  to  change  a  louis 
aV)r,  hemustbegtimetoconnderof  it  If 
it  be  inquired  of  him*  whether  the  king  is 
at  VersiuUes  or  Mariy,  he  must  answer  in 
a  whisper.  If  he  be  asked  the  news  of  the 
last  Gatette,  or  the  subject  of  a  prodama^ 
tion,'  he  is  to  reply  that  he  has  not  yet  read 
It;  or  if  he  does  not  care  for  explaining 
himself  so  far,  he  needs  only  draw  his  brow 
up  in  wrinkles,  or  elevate  tne  leh  shoulder. 

The  fourth  professor  is  to  teach  the  whole 
art  of  political  characters  and  hierogly- 

eics;  ioA  to  the  end  that  they  may  be  per- 
t  sdso  in  this  practice,  they  are  not  to 
send  a  note  to  one  another  T  though  it  be  but 
to  IxMTow  a  Tadtus  or  a  Machiavd)  which 
is  not  written  in  cypher. 

Their  fifth  professor,  it  is  thought*  will 
be  chosen  out  of  the  sodety  of  Jesuits,  and 
Is  to  be  well  read  in  the  controversies  of 
probable  doctrines*  mental  reservation,  and 
the  rights  of  prinees.  This  learned  man  is 
to  instruct  them  in  the  grammar*  S3mtax, 
and  construing  part  of  Treaty  Latin:  how 
to  diatmguish  oetween  the  s^nrit  and  the 
letter*  and  likewise  demonstrate  how  the 
same  form  of  words  may  lay  an  obligation 
upon  any  prince  in  Europe,  different  from 
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that  which  it  lays  upon  his  most  chiiMan 
majes^.  He  b  likewise  to  teach  them  the 
art  of  finding  flaws*  loop-holes*  and  evasions* 
in  the  most  solemn  compacts*  and  particu- 
lariy  a  great  rabbinical  secret,  revived  of 
late  vears  by  the  fratenuty  of  Jc»uits^ 
namely,  that  contradictory  interpretations 
oC  the  same  article  may  both  of  them  be 
true  and  valid. 

When  our  statesmen  are  suifidently  ii»- 
proved  by  these  several  instructors*  they 
are  to  receive  their  last  pdishing  from  one 
who  is  to  act  among  them  as  master  of  the 
ceremonies.  Thte  gentieman  is  to  give 
them  lectures  upon  the  important  points  of 
the  elbow-chair  and  the  sUur-faead^  to  in- 
struct them  in  the  different  situations  of  tiie 
right  hand;  and  to  famish  them  with  bows 
and  inclinations  of  all  sizes,  measures,  and 
proportions.  In  short,  this  professor  is  to 
^ve  the  society  their  stiffening,  and  infuse 
into  their  manners  that  beautifhl  poUtical 
stardi,  which  may  qualify  them  for  levees* 
conferences,  vinto,  and  make  them  shine 
in  what  vulgar  minds  are  apt  to  look  upon 
as  trifles. 

I  have  not  yet  heard  any  further  p^ 
ticulars  which  are  to  be  observed  in  this 
sodety  of  unfledged  statesmen;  but  I  must 
confess,  had  I  a  son  of  five-and-twenty,  that 
should  tfdte  it  into  his  head  at  that  age  to 
set  up  for  a  politidan,  I  think  I  should  go 
near  to  disinherit  him  fbr  a  blockhead, 
pesides,  I  should  be  apprehendve  lest  the 
same  arts  which  are  to  enable  him  to  nego- 
ciate  between  potentates,  mirfit  a  litUe  in- 
fect his  ordinary  behaviour  oetween  roan 
and  man.  There  is  no  question  but  these 
young  Machiavels  will  in  a  little  time  turn 
their  college  upside  down  with  plots  and 
Itr^tagems,  ana  lay  as  many  schemes  to 
drcumvent  one  another  in  a  ftog  or  a 
salad*  as  they  may  hereafter  put  in  prac- 
tice to  overreach  a  neighbouring  prince  or 
state. 

We  are  told  that  the  Spartans,  though 
they  punished  theft  m  the  young  men  when 
it  was  discovered,  l<foked  upon  it  as  honour- 
able if  it  succeeded.  Provided  the  convey- 
ance was  clean  and  unsuspetted*  a  youth 
might  afterwards  boast  of  it  This,  say  the 
historians,  was  to  keep  them  sharp,  and  to 
hinder  them  from  b«ing  imposed  upon, 
either  in  thdr  public  or  [irivate  negotia- 
tions. Whether  any  such  rdaxations  of 
morality,  such  \iXt\e jeux  (tcBfirU,  ovight  not 
to  be  allowed  in  this  intended  seminary  of 
politicians,  I  shall  leave  to  the  wisdom  of 
their  founder. 

In  the  mean-time  we  have  fair  warning 
given  us  by  this  doughty  body  of  statesmen  i 
and  as  Scylla  saw  many  Manus*s  in  Caesar, 
so  I  think  we  may  discover  many  Torcy's 
in  this  college  of  academicians.  Whatever 
we  think  of  ourselves,  I  am  afraid  neith^ 
our  Smyrna  nor  St.  James's  will  be  a  match 
for  it  Our  coffee-houses  are,  indeed*  very 
good  institutions;  but  whether  or  no  these 
our  British  schools  of  pditics  may  furnish 
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oat  as  ablp  cnvrtys  and  secretaries  as  an 
academy  that  is  set  apart  for  that  purpose, 
will  deserve  our  serious  consideration,  espe- 
cially if  we  rOTiember  that  our  country  is 
more  famous  forproducmg  men  of  integrity 
than  statesmen:  and  that,  on  the  contrary, 
Frcneh  truth  and  British  policy  make  a 
conspicuous  figure  in  nothing;  as  the  Earl 
of  Rochester  has  very  weU  observed  In  his 
admirable  poem  upon  that  barren  subject 
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liDpatet  ?- 


I  forina,  at  ae  tibi  semper 

Jmv.  Bat.  Ti.  177. 


Wbat  beauty,  or  what  chastity,  can  bear, 

So  great  a  price,  ir,  stately  and  severe, 

ebe  still  insuluf  Drfien^   • 

*  Mr.  Spectator, — I  write  this  to  com- 
muiHcatc  to  you  a  misfortune  which  fre- 
quently happens,  and  therefore  deserves  a 
consolatory  oiscourse  on  the  subject.  I  was 
within  this  half  year  in  the  possessiwi  of  as 
much  beautj  and  as  many  lovers  as  any 
young  lady  m  Entcland.  But  my  admirers 
naVe  left  me,  and  I  cannot  complain  of  their 
behaviour.  I  have  within  that  time  had  the 
small-pox:  and  tliis  face,  which  (accord- 
ing to  many  amorous  epistles  which  I  have 
by  me)  was  the  seat  of  all  that  was  beauti- 
ful in  woman,  is  now  disfigured  with  scars„ 
It  goes  to  the  verv  soul  of  me  to  speak  what 
I  really  think  of  my  face,  and  though  I 
think  I  did  not  overrate  ray  beauty  while  I 
had  it;  it  has  extremely  advanced  in  its 
value  with  me  now  it  is  lost  There  is  one " 
circumstance  which  makes  my  case  very 
particular;  the  ugliest  fellow  that  ever  pre- 
tended to  me,  was  and  is  most  in  my  favour, 
and  he  treats  me  at  present  the  most  un- 
reasonably. If  you  could  make  him  return 
aa  obligation  which  be  owes  me,  in  liking  a 
person  that  is  not  amiable— but  there  is,  I 
tear,  no  possibility  of  maluiig  pasaon  move 
by  the  rules  of  reason  a«d  gratitude.  Biit 
say  what  you  can  to  o»e  who  has  survived 
herself  ancl  knows  not  how  to  act  in  a  new 
being.  My  lovers  are  at  the  feet  of  my 
rivals,  my  rivals  arc  every  day  bewailing 
roe,  and  I  cannot  enjoy  wliat  I  am,  by  rea- 
8pn  of  the  distracting  reflection  upon  what 
I  was.  Consider  the  woman  I  was  did  not 
die  of  old  age,  but  I  was  taken  off  in  the 
prime  of  youth,  and  according  to  the  course 
of  natureVnay  have  forty  years  after-life  to 
come.  I  have  nothing  of  myself  lefL  which 
I  like,  but  that  I  am,  ar,  your  most  humble 
servant,  PARTHENISSA.' 

When  Lewis  of  France  had  lost  the  bat- 
tle of  Ramilies,  the  addresses  to  him  at  that 
time  were  full  of  his  foititude,  and  they 
turned  his  misfortune  to  his  glory;  in  that, 
during  his  prosperity,  he  comd  never  have 
manifested  his  heroic  constancy  under  dis- 
tresses, and  so  the  world  had  lost  the  most 
eminent  part  of  his  character.  Parthenis- 
sa's  condition  gives  her  the  same  opportu- 


nity: and  to  resi^  conou^sts  is  a  task  as 
difBoilt  in  a  beauty  a»  a  nerou  In  the  very- 
entrance  upon  this  work  she  rawt  burn  all 
he(r  love-letters;  or  since  she  is  9o  candxi  uh 
not  to  call  her  lovers^  who  follow  her  bo 
longer,  unfaithful,  it  woidd  be  a  veiy  good 
beginning  of  a  nevr  life  from  that  of  a  beinit^,. 
to  send  them  back  to  those  who  writ  then» 
with  this  honest  inscription,  •  Articles  of  a 
marriage  treaty  broken  off  by  the  smalt- 
pox.  '  rhave  known  but  one  instance  ^hcre 
a  matter  of  this  kind  went  on  after  a  like 
misforttme,  where  the  lady,  who^ras  a  wo- 
man of  spirit,^  writ  this  WUet  to  her  lover: 

*  Sir,— If  you  flattered  me  before  I  had 
this  terrible  malady,  pray  come  and  see  me 
now:  but  if  you  smcerely  liked  me,  stay 
away,  for  I  am  not  the  same 

'CORINNA.' 

The  lover  thonght  there  was  sometbiDg^ 
so  sprightly  in  her  behavioar,  that  be  an* 
swered: 

*  Madam,— I  am  not  obliged,  since  ywr 
are  not  the  same  woman,  to  let  you  know 
whether  I  flattered  vou  or  not:  but  I  assnre 
you  I  do  not,  when  1  tell  you  I  now  Kke  yott 
above  all  your  sex,  and  hope  you  will  besir 
what  may  befal  me  when  we  arc  both  0Be» 
as  well  as  you  do  what  happen^  to  yourself 
now  you  ai'e  sinj^le;  therefore  I  am  ready 
to  take  such  a  spirit  for  my  companion  as 
sooil  as  you  please.  AMILCAR.* 

If  Parthenissa  can  now  possess  ho"  own 
mind,  and  think  as  little  of  her  beauty  as 
she  ought  to  have  done  when  she  had  it, 
there  will  be  no  great  diminution  of  her 
charms;  and  if  she  was  formerly  affected 
too  much  with  ^em>  an  easy  behavionr 
will  more  than  make  up  for  the  loss  of 
them.  Take  the  whole  sex  together,  and 
you  find  those  who  have  the  stron^^est  pos- 
sesnon  of  men's  hearts  are  not  eminent  for 
their  beauty.  You  see  it  often  happen  that 
thrae  who  engage  men  to  the  grea^st  vio- 
lence, are  such  as  those  who  are  strangers 
to  them  would  take  to  be  remarkably  de- 
fective for  that  end.  The  fondest  lover  I 
know,  »Eud  to  me  one  d^  in  a  crowd  of 
women  at  an  entertainment  of  musict  *  You 
have  often  heard  me  talk  of  my  beloved; 
thM  woman  there,'  contmued  he,  smiling, 
when  he  had  fixed  my  eye,  *  is  her  very 
picture.'  The  lady  he  showed  me  waa  bv 
much  the  least  remarkable  for  beauty  ct* 
any  in  the  whole  assembly;  bat  having  my 
curiosity  extremely  raisca,  I  could  not  keep 
my  eyes  dSr  her.  Her  eyes  at  last  met  mine, 
and  with  a  sudden  surprise  she  looked  rooad 
her  to  see  who  near  her  was  remarkably 
handaomte  that  I  was  gazing  at  This  little 
act  explained  the  secret  She  did  not  na- 
derstand  herself  for  the  object  of  Icnre,  and 
therefore  die  was  sa  The  lover  is  a  vwy 
honest  plain  man;  and  what  charmed  htm 
was  a  person  that  gnes  along  with  him  in 
the  cares  and  joys  of  life,  not  taken  up  with 
herself,  but  mcerely  attentive, with  a  ready 
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and  cheerful-  mind,  to  accomnamr  feftn  in 
either. 

T  can  tell  Ptirthenissa  for  her  ooaiftnt 
that  the  beauties,  generally  speaking,  are 
the  most  impertinent  and  disagreeable  of 
iromen.  An  apparent  desire  of  admiratioii» 
a  reflection  upon  their  own  merit,  and  a 
prtcisc  behaviour  in  their  |;ener^  conduct, 
are  almost  inseparable  accidents  in  beau^ 
ties.  All  you  bbtain  of  them,  is  granted.to 
importunity  and  solicitation  fbr  what  did 
not  deserve  so  much  Of  yow  time,  and  you 
recover  from  the  poseessioh  of  it  as  out  of  a 
dream. 

You  are  ashamed  of  the  vagaries  of  fancy 
which  so  strangely  misled  you,  and  your 
admiration  of  a  oeauty,  merelv  as  sucn,  19 
inconsistent  with  a  tolerable  rejection  upco 
yourself.  The  cheerful  good-humoured 
Creatures,  into  whose  heads  it  never  en* 
tered  that  they  could  make  any  man  un- 
^^PPy»  are  the  persons  formed  for  making 
men  happy.  There  is  Miss  Liddy  can 
dance  ajig,  raise  paste,  write  a  good  hand, 
keep  an  account,  eive  a  reasonabie  answer, 
and  do  as  she  is  bid;  while  her  eldest  sister. 
Madam  Martha,  is  out  of  humour,  has  the 
spleen,  learns  by  reports  of  people  of  hi^ier 
quality  new  ways  xa  being  uneasy  and  dis- 

g leased.  And  this  happens  for  no  reason 
I  the  world,  but  that  poor  Liddy  knows 
she  has  no  such  thing,  as  a  certain  negli- 
gfence  'that  is  so  becoming.**  that  there  is 
not  I  know  not  what  in  her  air;  and  that  If 
she  talks  like  a  fool,  there  is  no  one  will  say, 
*Well!  I  know  not  what  it  is,  but  every 
thhjg  pleases  when  she  speaks  it* 

Ask  any  of  the  husbands  of  your  great 
bcaotied,and  they  will  tell  vouthatthey  hate 
their  wives  nine  hours  ot  every  day  they 
pass  together.  There  is  such  a  particularity 
for  ever  affected  by  them,  that  they  are 
encumbered  with  their  charms  in  all  they 
say  or  da    They  pray  at  public  devotions 
as  they  are  beauties:  they  converse  on  or- 
dinary occasions  as  thev  are  beauties.  Aik. 
Belinda  what  it  Is  o'clock,  and  she  is  at  a 
stand  whether  so  great  a  beauty  shovld  an- 
swer you.    In  a  word,*  I  think,  instead  ci 
offering  to  administer  consolation  to  ParUic- 
nissa,  I  should  congratulate  her  metamor- 
phosb;.  and  however  she  thinks  she  was 
not  the  least  insolent  in  the  prosperity  of 
lier  charms,  she  was  enough  so  to  find  she 
may  make  herself  a  much  more  agreeaiUe 
creature  in  her  present  advernty.  The  en- 
deavour to  please  is  highly  promoted  by.  a 
consciousness  that  the  approbation  of  the 
person  yon  would  be  agreeable  to,  is  a 
favour  you  do  not  deserve:  for  in  this  case 
assurance  of  success  is  the  most  certain  way 
to  disappointment    Good-nature  will  al- 
ways supply  the  absence  of  b^uty,  but 
beauty  cannot  long  supply  the  absence  of 
good-nature. 

<  POSTSCRIPT. 

'February  18. 
*  Madam, — ^I  have  yours  of  this  day, 
wherdn  you  twice  bid  me  net  disoUige  you^ 
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but  you  must  exj^ain  yourself  fartjier,  be- 
fore I  know  what  to  do.  Ycur  most  obedient 
servant,  THE  SPECTATOR.' 

T. 
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-Verrate  din,  quid  ferre  reetiient, 


Quid  valeant  bumert- 

mm.  Jtr»  Poet  ▼.  39. 
■—-Often  try  what  weight  you  can  auDport, 
And  what  jroor  ■houldert  aro  too  wealc  10  bear. 
Hotannun. 

1  AM  SO  well  pleased  with  the  foUovfiig 
letter,  that  I  am  in  hopes  it  will  not  be  a 
disagreeable  present  to  the  public 

•Sir, — ^Though  I  believe  none  of  your 
readers'  more  admire  your  agreeable  man* 
ner  of  worthing  up  trilles  than  myself,  yet 
as  your  specmations  are  now  swelling  into 
vdumes,  and  will  in  all  probability  pass 
down  to  future  ages,  methinks  I  would  have 
no  single  subject  in  them^  wherein  the  ge- 
neral  good  of  mankind  is  concerned,  left 
unfinished. 

*  I  have  a  long  time  expected  with  grejft 
impatience  that  you  would  enlarge  up6ii 
the  ordinary  mistakes  which  are  committed 
in  the  education  of  our  children.  I  the  more 
easily  flattered  myself  that  yon  wotUd  one 
time  or  other  resume  this  consideration,  be- 
cause you  tell  us  that  your  168th  paper  was 
only  composed  of  a  few  broken  nints)  but 
finding  myself  hitherto  disappointed,  I  have 
ventured  to  send  you  my  own  thoughts  on 
this  subject 

*I  remember  Pericles,  in  his  famous 
oration  at  the  funeral  of  those  Athenian 
youn^  men  who  perished  in  the  Samian  ex- 
pedition, has  a  thought  very  much  cele- 
Drated  by  several  ancient  critics,  namely, 
that  the  loss  which  the  commonwealth  suf- 
fered by  the  destruction  of  its  youth,  was 
like  the  loss  which  the  year  would  suffer 
by  the  destruction  of  the  spring.  The  pre- 
judice which  the  public  sus&ns  from  a 
wrong  education  of  children,  is  an  evil  of 
the  same  nature,  as  it  in  a  manner  starves 
posterity,  and  defrauds  our  country  of  those 
persons,  who,  with  due  care,  mi^t  make 
an  eminent  figure  in  their  respective  posts 
of  life. 

*I  have  seen  a  book  written  by  Jqan 
Huartes  a  Spanish  Physician,  entitled  Ex- 
amen  de  Ingenois,  wherein  he  lays  it  down 
as  one  of  his  first  positions,  that  nothing  but 
nature  can  qualify  a  man  for  learning:  anid 
that  without  a  proper  temperament  fcr  the 
particular  art  or  science  which  he  studies, 
his  utmost  pains  and  application,  assisted 
by  the  ablest  masters,  will  be  to  no  pur- 
pose. 

« He  illustrates  this  by  the  example  of 
Tully's  son  Marcus. 

*  Cficero,  in  order  to  accomplish  his  son 
in  that  sort  of  learning  which  he  designed 
him  for,  sent  him  to  Athens,  the  most  cde- 
brated  academy  at  that  time  in  the  worid, 
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and  where  a  Tast  concoiine,  out  of  the  most 
polite  nations  could  not  but  fornish  the 
young  eentleman  with  a  multitade  of  great 
examples  and  accidents  that  mi^ht  insensi- 
bly have  instructed  him  in  his  designed 
studies.  He  placed  him  under  th^  care  of 
Cratjppus,  who  was  one  of  the  ereatest 
philosophers  of  the  ase,  and,  as  it  all  the 
Dooks  which  were  at  that  time  written  had 
not  been  sufficient  for  his  use,  he  composed 
others  on  purpo^  for  him:  notwithstand- 
ing all  this,  history  informs  us  that  Marcus 
proved  a  mere  blockhead,  and  that  nature, 
(who  it  seems  was  even  with  the  son  for 
aer  prodigality  to  the  father)  rendered  him 
incapable  of  improving  by  all  the  rules  of 
doqnence,  the  precepts  of  philosophv,  hb 
own  endeavours,  and  the  most  refined  con- 
,  versatkn  in  Athens.  This  author,  there- 
fore, proposes,  that  there  should  be  certain 
triers  or  examiners  appointed  by  the  state, 
to  inspect  the  genius  of  every  particular 
bo^,  and  to  allot  hun  the  part  that  is  moat 
suitable  to  his  natural  talents. 

<  Plato  in  one  of  his  dialogues  tells  us  that 
Socrates,  who  was  the  son  of  a  midwife, 
used  to  say,  that  as  his  mother,  though  she 
was  very  skilful  in  her  profession,  could  not 
ddiver  a  woman  unless  she  was  first  with 
child*  so  neither  could  he  himself  raise 
knowledge  out  of  a  mind  where  nature  had 
not  planted  it 

'  Aocordingljr  the  method  this  philoso- 
pher took,  ^  instructing  his  scholars  by 
•everal  interrogatories  or  questions,  was 
only  helping  the  birth,  and  bringing  their 
own  thoQi^ts  to  Uffht 

'The  Spaiush  doctor  above-mentioned, 
JM  his  speculations  grew  more  refined,  as- 
jerU  that  every  kindof  wit  has  a  particular 
science,  corresponding  to  it,  and  in  which 
alone  it  can  be  truly  excellent  As  to  those 
geniuses,  which  may  seem  to  have  an  equal 
aptitude  for  several  things,  he  regards  them 
as  so  many  unfinished  pieces  of  nature 
wrouffht  off  in  haste. 

'There  are  mdeed  but  very  few  to  whom 
Mtare  has  been  so  unkind,  that  they  are 
not  oi^able  of  shining  in  some  science  or 
other.  There  is  a  certain  bias  towards  know- 
ledge in  every  mind,  which  may  be  strength- 
enw  and  improved  by  proper  applications. 

*  The  story  of  Clavius  is  veiy  well  known. 
He  was  entered  in  a  college  of  Jesuits,  and 
after  having  been  tried  at  several  parts  of 
leandng,  was  upon  the  pdnt  of  beme  dis- 
missed, as  a  hopeless  blockhead,  unm  one 
of  the  fothers  took  it  into  his  head  to  make 
an  essay  of  his  parts  hi  geometry,  which  it 
seems  hit  his  genms  so  luckily,  that  he  after- 
wardsbecameoneof  the  greatest  mathema- 
tidansoftheage.*  It  is  commonly  thought 
that  the  sagacity  of  these  fathers  m  dis- 
covering the  talent  of  a  young  student,  has 
not  a  little  contributed  to  the  figure  which 
their  order  has  made  in  the  worid. 


a«e«aprlndi»ftvevol«Bwlafl)ll«.      •  | 


'  How  dtfiercnt  from  thb  manner  of  edu- 
cation is  that  which  prevails  in  our  own 
country!  where  nothing  is  more  usual  than 
to  see  forty  or  fifty  boys  of  several  a(rei» 
tempers,  and  inclinations,  ranged  together 
in  the  same  class,  employed  upon  the  same 
authors,  and  enjoined  the  same  tasks! 
Whatever  their  natural  genius  may  be, 
they  are  all  to  be  made  poets,  historians, 
and  orators  alike.  They  are  all  obli^  to 
have  the  same,  capad^,  to  bring  m  the 
same  tale  of  verse,  and  to  furnish  out  the 
same  portion  of  prose.  Every  bo>' is  bound 
to  have  as  good  a  memory  as  the  captain 
ofthefbrm.  To  be  brief;  uisteadqf  adapt- 
ing studies  to  the  particular  genius  rf  a 
jrouth,  we  expect  from  the  young  man, 
that  he  should  adapt  his  genius  to  ms  stu- 
dies. This,  I  must  confess,  is  not  so  much 
to  be  imputed  to  the  instructor,  as  to  the 
parent  who  will  never  be  broneht  to  be- 
lieve^ that  his  son  is  not  capame  of  per- 
fbtrmmg  as  much  as  his  neighbour's,  and 
that  he  may  not  make  him  whatever  he 
has  a  mind  ta 

*  If  the  present  age  is  more  laudable  than 
those  which  have  ^ne  before  it  in  any  an- 
g^e  particular,  it  is  in  that  generous  care 
which  several  wdl-disposed  persons  have 
taken  in  the  education  of  poor  children; 
and  as  in  these  charity-schools  there  is  no 
place  left  for  the  overweaning  fondness  of 
a  parent,  the  directors  of  them  would  make 
them  beneficial  to  the  public,  if  they  con- 
sidered the  precept  which  I  have  been  thus 
lone  inculcating.  They  maeht  eaaly,  by 
wen  examining  the  parts  of  those  under 
thdr  inspection,  make  a  just  distributioii 
of  fhem  mto.  proper  classes  and  diviaQD% 
and  allot  to  them  this  or  that  particular 
studv,  as  their  genius  qualifies  them  for 
professions,  trades,  handicrafts,  or  service 
by  sea  or  land. 

*  How  is  this  kind  of  regulation  wanting 
in  the  three  great  profesaoas! 

'Dr.  Soum,  GompUdmng.of  persons  who 
took  upon  them  holy  orders,  thoujg;h  alto- 
gether unqualified  for  the  sacred  function, 
says  somewhere,  that  many  a  man  runs  his 
head  agabist  a  jmlpit,  who  might  have  done 
his  country  excellent  service  at  the  plough- 
tail. 

*In  like  manner  many  a  lawyer,  who 
makes  but  an  mdifferent  figure  at  the  bar» 
might  have  made  a  veiy  elegant  watennan* 
and  have  shined  at  the  Temple  stairs^  though 
he  can  get  no  business  in  the  house. 

*I  have  known  a  corn-cutter,  who  with  a 
rig^t  education  would  have  been  an  exc^ 
lent  physician. 

'  To  descend  lower,  are  not  our  streets 
filled  with  sagadous  draymen,  and  polhi- 
dans  in  liveries?  We  have  several  tailors 
of  six  foot  lugh,  and  meet  with  many  a 
broad  pah*  oTshoulders  that  are  thrown 
away  upon  a  barber,  when  perhaps  at  the 
same  time  we  see  a  pigmy  porter  recihn^ 
under  a  burden,  who  might  have  managed 
a  needle  with  much  dexterity,  or  have 
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napped  his  iliigen  with  great  ^ase  to  him- 
selhand  advantage  to  the  public 

'The  Spartans,  though  they  acted  with 
the  spirit  which  I  am  here  speaking  of, 
carried  it  much  farther  than  what  I  pro- 
pose. Among  them  it  was  not  lawful  for 
the  father  himself  to  bring  up  his  children 
after  his  own  fancy.  As  soon  as  they  were 
seven  years  old,  they  were  all  Hstea  in  se- 
veral companies,  and  diiciplbied  by  the 
public  tne  M  men  were  spectators  of 
their  perjbrmances,  who  often  raised  quar- 
rels among  them,  and  set  them  at  strife 
with  one  another,  that  by  those  early  dis- 
coveries they  might  see  now  their  several 
talents  lay,  and,  without  apy  regard  to  their 
Quality,  disposed  of  them  accordingly,  for 
the  service  of  the  commonwealth.  By 
this  means  Sparta  soon  became  the  mis- 
tress of  Greece,  and  famous  through  the 
whole  worid  for  her  civil  and  milita^  dis^ 
cipline. 

<  If  you  think  this  letter  deserves  a  i^ace 
among  your  speoilations,  I  may  perhaps 
trouble  you  witii  some  other  thoughts  on 
the  same  subject    1  am,  &c'  X. 


Na  ^08.]    Friday,  February  22,  1711-12. 

Jam  proterva 

FioBte  petol  Lalafle  oiAritttni. 

Lal>iw  will  MMm  proclaim 
Her  love,  nor  bluib  to  own  her  ftMMao.—Cneeh. 

•Mr,  Spectator,— I  give  you  this  trou- 
ble in  order  to  propose  myself  to  you  as  an 
assistant  in  the  weighty  cares  which  you 
hare  thought  fit  to  undergo  for  the  pooKc 
eood.  I  am  a  very  great  lover  of  women, 
that  is  to  say,  honnUy ;  and  as  it  is  natural 
to  study  What  one  likes,  I  have  industriously 
appliea  myself  to  understand  them.  The 
present  circumstance,  relating  to  Uiem  is, 
that  I  think  there  wants  under  you,  as 
Spectator,  a  person  to  be  distinguished  and 
vested  m  the  power  and  quality  of  a  censor 
on  marriages.  I  lodge  at  the  Temple,  and 
know,  by  seeing  women  come  hither,  and 
afterwards  observing  them  conducted  by 
their  counsel  to  judges'  chambers,  ihAi 
there  is  a  custom,  in  case  of  makmg  con- 
weyance  of  a  wife  s  estate,  that  she  is  car^ 
ried  to  a  judge's  apartment,  and  left  alone 
with  him,  to  be  examined  in  private, 
whether  she  has  not  been  frightened  or 
sweetened  by  her  spouse  into  the  act  she  is 
gcitog  to  do^  or  whether  it  is  of  her  own  free- 
win.  Now  if  this  be  a  method  founded 
fipot)  reason  and  equity,  why  should  there 
not  be  also  a  proper  officer  for  examining 
such  as  are  entered  into  the  state  of  matri- 
mony, whedier  they  are  forced  by  parents 
on  cme  side,  or  moved  by  interest  only  on 
the  other,  to  come  together,  and  bring  forth 
such  awkward  hdrs  as  are  the  product 
c£  kalf  love  and  constrained  compliances? 
There  is  nobody,  thou^  I  say  it  myself, 
wrooid  be  fitter  foe  this  office  than  I  am: 


fi^  I  am  an  ugly  Mow,  of  great  wit  and 
sagacity.  My  tether  was  a  hale  ccnntry 
'squire,  my  mottier  a  witty  beauty  of  no 
fortune.  The  match  was  made  by  consent 
of  my  mother's  parents  against  her  own^ 
and  I  am  the  child  of  ^le  rape  on  the  wed- 
ding night;  so  that  I  am  as  healthy  and  as 
homely  as  my  father,  but  as  sprigntly  and 
agreeame  as  my  mother.  It  would  be  of 
great  ease  to  you,  if  you  would  use  me  mn 
der  you,  that  matches  might  be  better 
legmated  for  the  foture,  {md  we  might 
have  no  more  children  of  squabbles.  I  shall 
not  reveal  all  my  pretensions  until  I  receive 
your  answer:  and  I  am,  ar,  your  most 
humble  servant, 

•MULES  PALFREY.* 

<Mr.  Spectator, — ^I  am  one  of  those 
unfortunate  men  within  the ,  city-walls,  who 
am  married  to  a  woman  of  quality^  biH  her 
temper  is  something  different  from  that  of 
Lady  AnviL  My  lady's  whde  time  and 
thoughts  are  spent  in  keeping  up  to  the 
mode  both  in  apparel  and  ftimiture.  All 
the  goods  in  my  house  have  been  changed 
three  times  in  seven  years.  I  have  had 
seven  children  by  her:  and  by  our  mar- 
riage-artides  she  was  to  have  heraparti>* 
ment  new  furnished  as  often  as  she  lay-in. 
Nothing  in  our  house  is  usefol  but  that 
which  IS  ftishionable;  my  pewter  holds  ovit 
generally  half  a  year,  my  plate  a  fiiU 
twdve*  month;  chairs  are  not  fit  to  nt  in 
that  were  made  two  years  sboe,  nor  beds 
fit  for  any  thmg  but  to  sleep  in,  that  have 
stood  up  above  that  timew  My  dear  u  of 
opinion  that  an  old-fashioned  grate  con- 
sumes coals,  but  gives  no  heat.  If  she 
drinks  out  of  glasses  of  the  last  year  she 
cannot  distinguish  wine  from  sinaU  beer. 
Oh,  dear  sir,  you  may  guess  all  the  rest 
f  *Yours. 

*P.  &  I  could  bear  even  all  this,  if  I 
were  not  obliged  also  t6  eat  fashionably.  I 
have  a  plsun  stomach,  and  have  a  constant 
loathing  of  whatever  comes  to  my  6wn 
table;  n>r  which  reason  I  dine  at  the  chop- 
house  three  days  in  a  week;  where  the 
good  company  wonders  they  never  see  you 
of  late.  I  am  sure,  by  your  unprejudiced  dis- 
courses, you  love  broth  better  than  soup/ 

•Will's,  Feb.  19. 
'MR.  Spectatob,— You  may  believe 
you  are  a  person  as  much  talked  of  as  any 
man  in  town.  I  am  one  of  your  best  friends 
in  this  house,  and  have  laid  a  wager  you 
are  so  candid  aman,  and  so  honest  a  fellow, 
that  you  will  print  this  letter,  though  it  is 
in  recommendiation  of  a  new  paper  called 
The  Historian.  I  have  read  it  carefully, 
and  find  it  written  with  skill,  good  sense, 
modesty,  and  fire.  You  must  allow  the 
town  is  kinder  to  you  than  you  deserve; 
and  I  doubt  not  but  you  have  so  nrach  sense 
of  the  world's  change  of  humour,  and  in* 
stability  of  all  human  things,  as  to  under- 
stand, that  the  only  vray  to  preserve  favour 
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is  to  GCNBimmicate  it  to  oCbein  with  good 
nature  aadjodgment  You  are  so  generally 
read,  that  what  yoo  speak  of  will  be  read 
This  with  men  of  aense  and  taste,  is  all  that 
is  waning  to  recommend  The  Historian. 
<  I  am,  sir,  your  daily  advocate, 

•READER  GENTLE.' 

I  was  very  much  surprised  this  morning 
that  any  one  should  find  out  my  lodong, 
and  know  it  so  well,  as  to  come  direcuy  to 
my  closet  door,  and  knock  at  it,  to  give  me 
the  fdlowbg  letter.  When  I  came  out  I 
opened  it,  and  saw,  by  a  very  strong  pair 
ot  shoes,  and  a  warm  coat  the  bearer  had 
on,  that  he  walked  all  the  way  to  bring  it 
roe,  though  dated  from  York.  My  misfor- 
tune is  that  I  cannot  talk,  and  I  found  the 
messenger  had  so  much  of  me,  that  he 
could  think  better  than  speak.  He  had,  I 
observed,  a  polite  discerning,  hid  under  a 
shrewd  rusticity.  He  delivered  the  paper 
with  a  Yorkshire  tone  and  a  town  leer. 

*Mr.  Spectator.— The  privilege  you 
have  indulged  John  Trot  has  proved  of 
very  bad  conseouence  to  our  illustrious  as- 
sembly, which  besides  the  many  excellent 
maxims  it  is  founded  upon,  is  remiu^Lable 
fer  the  extraordinary  decorum  always  ob- 
served in  it  One  instance  of  which  Is  that 
the  carders  (who  are  always  of  the  firat 
Ottalitv)  never  begm  to  play  until  the 
French  dances  are  finished,  and  the  conn- 
try  dances  b^;in:  but  John  Trot,  having  no' 
got  your  commission  in  his  pocket,  (which 
«vcry  one  hete  has  a  profound  respect  fbr) 
has  the  assurance  to  set  up  for  a  mhraet- 
dancer.  Not  only  so^  but  he  has  brought 
down  upon  us  the  whole  body  of  the  Trots, 
which  are  very  ntunerous,  with  their  aux^ 
aliaries  the  hobblers  and  the  skippera,  by 
which  means  the  time  is  so  mucn  wasted, 
that,  unless  we  break  all  rules  of  govem- 
inent,  it  must  redound  to  the  utter  subver- 
^on  of  the  brag-table,  the  discreet  mem- 
bers of  which  value  time  as  Fribble's  wife 
does  her  pin-money.  We  are  pretty  well 
assured  that  your  indulgence  to  Trot  was 
only  in  relation  to  country-dances;  how- 
ever, we  have  deferred  issuing  an  order  of 
council  upon  the  premises,  hoping  to  get 
you  to  join  with  us,  that  Trot,  nor  any  of 
liis  clan,  presume  for  the  future  to  dance 
any  but  country  dances,  unless  a  hornpipe 
upon  a  festival  day.  If  you  will  do  thi^  you 
will  oblige  a  great  many  ladies,  and  parti- 
cularly your  most  humble  servant, 

/ELIZ.  SWEEPSTAKES, 

*York,Feb.l6.' 

•  I  never  meant  any  other  than  that  Mr. 
Trot  should  confine  himself  to  countiy 
dances.  And  I  further  direct  that  he  shall 
take  out  none  but  his  own  relations  accord<^ 
mg  to  their  nearness  of  blood,  but  any 
gentlewoman  may  take  out  him. 

•THE  SPECTATOR. 
» Feb.  21.'  T. 
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Di,  qnibofl  imperimn  est  antmaram,  nrabreqae  citeatcfl, 
Bl  Chaof,  et  Phlesethon.  lora  noele  tilentia  laie : 
Sit  mihi  tea  audita  loqai  I  sH  noralDe  Testro 
Paadert  ret  alu  terra  et  caUfine  luerraa. 

Fiif  .  JBh.  tL  tw.  964. 
Ve  realms,  yet  anreveaPd  to  hunpan  liirht, 
Te  fodii,  who  mle  the  r^ona  of  the  nif  bt, 
Y«  f  lidina  gboaUi,  perasit  me  to  relate 
Themxaticwoiuleraofyovraikntsute.       Drjfimu 

I  HAVE  before  observed  in  general,  that 
the  persons  whom  MiTton  introduces  into 
his  poem  always  discover  such  sentiments 
and  oehavioor  as  arc  in  a  pecnliar  manner 
conformable  to  their  respective  characters. 
Every  circumstance  in  their  speeches  and 
actions  is  with  great  justice  and  delicacy 
adapted  to  the  persons  who  speak  and  act 
As  the  poet  very  much  excels  in  this  con- 
sistency of  his  characters,  I  shall  beg  leave 
to  consider  several  passages  of  the  second 
book  in  this  light  That  superior  great- 
ness and  mock-majesty,  which  is  ascribed 
to  the  prince 'of  the  fallen  angels,  is  admi- 
rably preserved  in  the  begihning  of  this 
book.  His  opening  and  closing  the  debate; 
his  taking  on  himself  that  great  enterprise, 
at  the  thought  of  which,  the  whole  internal 
assembly  trembled;  his  encountering  the 
hideous  phantom  who  guarded  the  gates  of 
hell,  and  appeared  to  mm  in  all  his  terrors; 
are  instances  of  that  proud  and  daring  mind 
which  could  not  brook  submission,  even  to 
Omnipotence! 

Satan  wae  now  at  band,  and  ttom  hit  aeat 
The  moniter  movinf  onward  came  as  fii^ 
With  horrid  strides,  hell  tmnbled  as  be  strode. 
Th*  nadannted  fiend  what  this  might  be  ■dmif'd, 
Admir'd,  not  fearU 

The  same  boldness  and  intrepidity  of  be^ 
haviour  discovers -itself  in  the  several  ad- 
ventures which  he  meets  with,  during  his 
passage  through  the  regions  of  unfbnned 
matter,  and  par^cularly  in  his  address  to 
those  tremenaous  powere  who  are  dcscrRied 
as  prodding  over  it 

The  part  of  Moloch  is  likewise,  in  all  its 
circumstances,  full  of  that  fire  and  ftny 
which  tMstinguish  this  spirit  from  the  rest 
of  the  fallen  angels.  He  is  flescribed  in  the 
first  book  as  b^meared  with  the  Mood  of 
human  sacrifices,  and  delighted  with  the 
tears  of  parents,  and  the  cnes  of  children. 
In  the  second  book  he  is  marked  out  as  the 
fiercest  spirit  that  fought  in  heaven:  and  if 
we  consiaer  the  figure  which  he  makes  in 
the  sixth  book,  where  the  battle  of  the 
angels  is  described,  we  find  it  every  war 
answerable  to  the  same  furiotw,  enrageil 
character: 

^Where  the  mifhl  of  Oebriel  fbiieht, 

And  With  fierce  ensifns  piercM  t?»e  drop  array 
.  or  Moloch,  Airioua  klaf,  who  him  dervu 
And  at  his  chariot-wbeelB  to  dray  him  bound, 
Threaten'd,  nor  fVom  the  Holy  Orio  orheaiTn 
Relhiln'd  Ms  tongue  Ma^iphemoaR :  but  anon 
Down  dorea  to  the  waint,  wHh  shatter'd  anm 
And,  uncouth  pain  jfled  beUowinf . 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  observe,  that 
Mihon  lias  represeafHed  this  violent  impeCii- 
oiift  spirit,  who  is  hurried  on  by  such  pr^ 
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eipltate  passions,  as  the*  first  that  »i»es  in 
that  assembly  to  nve  his  opinicm  apon  their 
present  posture  w  affairs.  Accordingly,  he 
declares  himself  abruptly  for  war,  and  ap- 
pears Incensed  at  his  companions  far  losing 
so  much  time  as  even  to  deliberate  upon  it 
All  his  sentiments  are  nish.  audacious,  and 
desperate.  Suth  is  that  at  arming  them- 
selves with  their  tortures,  and  turomg  thdr 
punishments  upon  him  who  inflicted  them: 

No,  let  08  rather  choose, 

Ann'd  with  bell  flamea  and  fbry,  ftll  at  onoe 
r        (Ter  lieaT*n*8  high  tow'n  to  foioe  rcsisUeas  way, 
Tumi  Off  oar  torture*  into  horrid  arms 
Acainst  the  tort'rer :  when  to  meet  the  noise 
Of  We  almighty  engine  he  shall  bear 
Infersal  thunder,  and  for  Ugbtning  fee 
Black  ArtB  and  horror  ihot  with  equal  raga 
Among  hif  angels:  and  his  throne  itself 
Bfird  with  Tartarian  sulphur,  and  strange  fire, 
Uis  own  inventad  toroMata. 

His  preferring  annihilation  to  shame  or 
misery  is  also  highly  suitable  to  his  charac- 
ter; as  the  comfort  he  draws  from  their 
disturbing  the  peace  of  heaven,  that  if  it 
be  not  victory  it  is  revenge,  is  a  sentiment 
truly  diabolical,  and  becoming  the  bitter- 
ness of  this  implacable  spirit 

Belial  is  described  in  the  first  book  as 
the  idol  of  the  lewd  and  luxunou&  He  is 
in  the  second  book,  pursuant  to  that  de- 
scriptioni  characterized  as  timorous  and 
skitnlul;  and  if  we  look  into  the  sixth  book, 
we  find  him  celebrated  in  the  battle  of  an- 
gels for  nothing  but  that  scoffing  speech 
which  he  makes  to  Satan,  on  their  sup- 
posed advantage  over  the  enemy.  As  his 
appearance  is  unifbrm»  and  of  a  piece  in 
these  three  several  views,  we  find  his  senti- 
ments in  the  infernal  assembly  every  way 
confbrmable  to  his  character.  Such  are 
his  apprehenflions  of  a  second  battle,  his 
horrors  of  annihilation,  his  preferring  to  be 
miwrable,  rather  than  *  not  to  be.  *  1  need 
not  observe,  that  the  contrast  of  thought  in 
thi»  speech,  and  that  which  precedes  it, 
gives  aa  agreeable  variety  to  the  dd>ate» 

Mammon's  Character  is  so  folly  drawn  in 
the  first  book,  that  the  poet  adds  nothing 
toit  in  the  second.  We  were  before  told,  that 
he  was  the  first  who  taught  mankind  to 
ransack  the  earth  for  g(M  and  silver,  and 
that  he  was  the  architect  of  Pandxmonium, 
or  the  infernal  palace,  where  the  evil  sphits 
were  to  meet  m  counciL  His  speech  in 
this  book  is  every  way  suitable  to  so  de- 
praved a  character.  How  proper  is  that 
reflection  of  their  being  unable  to  taste  the 
happiness  of  heaven,  were  they  actually 
there,  in  the  mouth  of  one>  who,  while  he 
was  in  heaven,  is  said  to  have  had  his  mind 
dazzled  with  the  outward  pomps  and  glories 
of  the  place,  and  to  have  been  more  intent 
on  the  riches  of  the  pavement  than  on  the 
beatific  vision.  I  shall  alsoleave  the  reader 
to  judge  how  agreeable  the  following  senti- 
ments are  to  the  same  character: 


^This  deep  world 

ordarknees  do  we  dread?   How  oft  amidft 
TMek  ctoudfl  and  dark  doth  bpav'n's  aU-iiiling  sire 
'    Chooae  to  letide,  his  glory  unofaacur'dt 


Aad  wMi  ^  n^Ktity  ofdaAniMi  Mm 
Covers  bis  throat ;  from  whence  deep  thunders  roar, 
Mustering  their  rage,  and  )icav*n  resembles  bell  I 
As  he  our  darkness,  cannot  we  bis  light 
Imitate  when  we  pleaset  This  daaett  soil 
Wants  not  her  bidden  lustre,  gems  and  gold; 
Nor  want  we  skill  or  art,  from  whence  to  raise 
Magnhkence;  and  what  can  heav^  show  more? 

Beelzebub,  who  is  reckoned  the  second 
in  dignity  that  fell,  and  is,  in  the  first  book, 
the  second  that  awakens  out  of  the  trance* 
and  confers  with  Satan  upon  the  situation 
of  their  affairs,  maintains  his  rank  iti  the 
book  now  before  lis.  There  is  a  wonderful 
majesty  described  in  his  rising  up  to  speak. 
He  acts  as  a  kind  of  moderator  between 
the  two  opposite  parties,  and  proposes  a 
third  undertaking,  which  the  whole  assem- 
bly gives  inta  The  motion  he  makes  of 
detaching  one  of  their  body  in  search  of  a 
new  World  is  grounded  upon  a  project  de- 
vised by  Satan,  amj  cursorily  proposed  by 
him  in  the  following  lines  of  tnc  first  book: 

gnaoe  may  produce  new  wortdit  whefeof  io  tUb 
Iliere  went  a  I^me  in  beav'n,  that  he  ere  kusf 
'Intended  to  create,  and  therein  plant 
A  generation,  whom  hie  cholee  regard 
Should  ftvwr  equal  to  the  bobs  of  beaVii ; 
Thither,  if  6ut  to  pry,  shall  be  perhaps 
Our  first  eruption,  thither  or  elsewhere: 
For  this  infl?rnal  pi|  shall  never  Jiold  . 
Celestial  spirits  in  bondage,  nor  th*  abyss 
Long  under  darkness  covef.   But  iksm  thought! 
Full  ooupael  must  mature : 

It  is  on  this  project  that  Beelzebub  ground* 
his  proposal  i 

What  if  WB  find 

Some  easier  enterprise?  There  is  a  pia«9e, 

(If  ancient  and  prophetic  Aune  in  hea?*a 

Err  not>)  another  world,  the  happy  seat 

Of  some  new  race  calPd  man,  about  thit  time 

To  be  created  like  to  us,  though  less 

Jn  BoWr  and  exeUoBce,  but  ihvDur*d  more 

Of  him  who  rules  above;  so  was  hia  will 

Pronounced  among  the  gods,  and  by  an  oath, 

T&at  sbooK  heav'n's  whole  eirciunfbrenoe,  oonfina'fl. 

The  .*^eader  may  observe  how  just  it  was, 
not  to  omit  in  the  first  book  the  project 
upon  which  the  whole  poem  ttuns;  as  also 
that  the  prince  of  the  fallen  ang^  was  the 
only  proper  person  to  give  itl>irth,  and  that 
the  next  to  mm  in  dignity  was  the  fitte9t'to 
second  and  support  it. 

There  is  besides,  I  think,  something  won- 
derfully beautiful,  and  very  apt  to  affect  the 
readers  imagination,  in  this  ancient  pro- 
phecy or  report  in  heaven,  concerning  the 
creation  of  man.  Nothing  could  more  show 
the  dignity  of  the  species,  than  this  tradi- 
tion which  ran  of  them  before  their  exist- 
ence. They  are  represented  to  have  been 
the  talk  ofheaven  before  they  were  created,  • 
Virgil,  in  compliment  to  the  Roman  com- 
monwealth, makes  the  heroes  of  it  appear 
in  their  state  of  pre-existence;  but  Miltoa. 
does  a  far  greater  honour  to  mankind  in 
general,  as  ne  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  them 
even  before  they  are  in  bemg. 
^The  riang  of  this  great  assembly  is  de- 
scribed in  a  very  subUme  and  poetical 
manner: 

Their  rising  all  at  once  was  as  the  sound 
Of  thunder  beard  reioote. — ■ — 
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The  direnions  of  the  faSkn  angds,  with 
the  particular  account  of  their  place  of 
habitation,  are  described  with  great  preg- 
.nancj  of  thought,  and  copiousness  of  in- 
vention. The  diversions  are  every  way 
suitable  to  beings  who  had  nothing  lert 
them  but  strength  and  knowledge  misap- 
plied. Such  are  their  contentions  at  the 
race  and  in  feats  of  arms,  with  their  enter- 
tainment in  the  following  lines: 

OthevB  wHh  rtm  TjrpheMi  rage  more  Ml 
Bend  iip^h  rocks  and  bills,  and  ride  the  air 
In  whirlwind,  bell  scaite  bolda  Uie  wild  uproar. 

Their  music  is  employed  in  celebrating 
their  own  criminal  exploits,  and  their  dis* 
course  in  sounding  the  unfathomable  depths 
of  fate,  free-will,  and  foreknowledge. 

The  several  circumstances  in  the  de- 
scription of  hell  are  finely  imagined;  as  the 
four  rivers  which  disgone  themselves  into 
the  sea  of  fire,  the  extremes  of  cold  and 
heat,  and  the  river  of  oblivion.  The  mon- 
strous animais  produced  in  that  mfemal 
world  ^tc  represented  by  a  angle  line, 
which  gives  xis  a  more  horrid  idea  of  them 
than  a  much  longer  descripdon  would  have 
done: 


-Nature  brMds, 


Fervecse,  all  nonstrous,  all  prodigiom  tirfnfi, 
Abominable,  inutterable,  and  worae 
Tban  fbMes  yet  bave  ftiin*d,  or  ibar  ooneeird, 
Oorfons  and  bydraa,  and  chimerai  dire. 

This  episode  of  the  fallen  spirits  and  their 
place  of  nabitation,  comes  in  very  happily 
to  unbend  the  mind  of  the  reader  from  its 
attention  to  the  debate.  An  ordinary  poet 
would  indeed  have  spun  out  so  many  cir^ 
cumstances  to  a  great  length,  and  by  that 
means  have  weakened,  instead  of  illustrated 
the,  principal  fable. 

The  flight  of  Satan  to  the  gates  of  hell  is 
finely  imaged. 

I  nave  already  declared  my  opinion  of 
d\e  allegory  concerning  Sin  ana  Death, 
which  is,  however,  a  very  finished  piece 
in  its  kind,  when  it  is  not  considered  as 
a  part  of  an  epic  poem.  The  ^ealojgy 
of  the  several  persons  is  contnved  with 
great  delicacy.  Sin  is  the  daughter  of  Satan, 
and  Death  the  offspring  <^  Sin.  The  in- 
cestuous mixture  between  Sin  and  Death 
produces  those  monsters  and  hell-hounds 
which  from  time  to  time  enter  into  their 
mother,  and  tear  the  bowels  of  her  who 
gave  them  birth. 

These  are  the  terrors  of  an  evil  con- 
science, and  the  proper  fruits  of  &n,  which 
naturally  rise  from  the  apprehensions  of 
Death.  This  last  beautiful  moral  is,  I  think, 
clearty  intimated  in  the  speech  of  Sin, 
where,  compMning  of  this  her  dreadfiil 
issue,  she  adds: 

Before  mine  eyes  in  opposition  sits 
Grin  Deatb.  my  son  and  foe,  who  sets  tbem  on. 
And  me  bis  pannt  wotOd  fid]  soon  dewmr, 
■  For  want  ofotberpiey,  but  tbat  be  knows 
His  end  wiUi  mine  involvU 

lanced  not  mention  to  the  reader  the 
beautiful  circumstance  in  the  last  part  of 


tMs  quotation.  He  wiB  Ukewisc  observe 
how  naturally  the  three  pertons  coDcemed 
in  this  allegory  are  tempted  by  one  com- 
mon interest  to  enter  into  a  confederacy  to- 
gether, and  how  properly  Sin  is  made  the 
portress  of  hell,  and  the  only  being  that  can 
open  the  gates  to  that  worid  of  tortures. 

The  descriptive  part  of  this  a)l^;oiy  is 
likewise  very  strong,  and  full  of  subhme 
ideas.  The  fieure  of  Death,  the  regal 
crown  upon  his  head,  his  menace  of  Satan, 
his  advancing  to  the  combat,  the  outcry  at 
his  birth,  are  circumstances  too  noble  to  be 
past  over  in  silence,  and  extremely  suitable 
to  this  king  of  terrors.  I  need  not  mention 
the  justness  of  thought  which  is  observed 
hi  the  generation  of  these  several  symbo- 
lical persons;  that  Sin  was  produced  upon 
the  first  revolt  of  Satan,  that  Death  ap- 
peat^  soon  after  he  was  cast  into  hell, 
and  that  the  terrors  of  conscience  were  con- 
ceived at  the  gate  of  this  place  of  torments. 
The  description  of  the  gates  is  very 
poetical,  as  the  opening  of  them  is  full  of 
Afilton's  spirit: 


-On  a  snddea  open  Ar 


Witb  impetnoos  nooil  andlamng  sound 
Th*infornal  doors,  and  en  their  hinges  grace 
Ilarsh  thunder,  that  the  lowest  boUom  shoot 
OfEiebus.    She  open'd,  but  to  shut 
Bxeeird  her  pow'r ;  the  gales  wide  open  stood. 
That  with  extended  wings  a  bannerd  host 
Under  spread  ensigns  marcbing  might  pass  nuouglk 
With  horse  and  charioU  ranked  in  loose  array ; 
Bo  wide  they  stood,  and  like  a  lUmaee  mouth 
Cast  forth  redounding  smoke  and  ruddy  flame. 

In  Satan's  voya^  through  the  chaos  there 
are  several  imagmary  persons  described, 
as  residing  in  that  immense  waste  of  mat- 
ter. This  may  perhaps  be  conformable  to 
the  taste  of  those  critics  who  are  pleased 
with  nothing  in  a  poet  which  has  not  life 
and  manners  ascribed  to  it;  but  for  my  own 
part,  I  am  pleased  most  with  those  passa- 
ges in  this  description  which  carry  in  them  a 
greater  measure  of  probability,  and  are  such 
as  might  possibly  have  happoied.  Of  this 
kind  IS  his  first  mounting  m  the  smcAe  that 
rises  from  the  infernal  pit,  his  falling  into  a 
cloud  of  nitre,  and  the  Kke  combostiblc 
materials,  that  by  their  explodon  still  hur- 
ried him  forward  in  his  voyage;  his  sprinij- 
ing  upward  like  a  pyramia  of  fire,  wrth  his 
laborious  passi^  through  that  confusion  of 
elements  which  the  poet  calls 

The  woDb  of  nature,  and  perhaps  her  grave. 

The  elimmcring  Kght  which  shot  into  the 
chaos  from  the  utmost  verge  of  the  crea- 
tion, with  the  distant  discovery  of  the  earth 
that  hung  close  by  the  moon,  are  wonder- 


Mly  b^tifid  and  poetical 
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OonnnUa  jungam  Btabib 

Firf.  JKm.  i.  77. 

in  tie  the  indissolable  marriage-knot. 

•Mr.  Spectatoe,— I  am  a  certain  young 
woman  that  love  a  cert^  young  man  very 
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heaitttf;  and  my  fether  uid  modier  -were 
for  it  a  great  while,  bfit  now  they  say  I  can 
do  better;  but  I  think  I  cannot  They  bid 
me  not  love  him,  and  I  cannot  milove  him. 
What  must  I  do?  Speak  quickly. 

« BIDDY  DOW-BAKE.  * 

*Feb.  19,  1712. 
•Dear  Spec,— I  have  loved  a  lady  en- 
tirely for  this  year  and  a  half,  thougdi  for  a 
pneat  part  of  the  time  (which  has  contri- 
buted not  a  little  to  my  pain)  I  have  been 
ddiarred  the  liberty  of  conversing  with 
her.  The  grounds  of  our  diiference  was 
tlus;  that  when  we  had  enquired  into  each 
olhcr*8  drcumstances,  we  found  that  at  our 
first  setting  out  into  the  world,  we  should 
owe  five  hundred  pounds  more  than  her 
fortune  would  pay  off.  My  estate  is  seven 
hundred  pounds  a-year,  besides  the  bfenefit 
of  tin  mines.  Now,  dear  Spec,  upon  this 
Stat?  of  the  case,  and  the  lady's  positive 
declaration  that  there  is  still  no  other  ob- 
jection, I  beg  you  will  not  fail  to  insert 
this,  with  vour  opinion,  as  soon  as  possible, 
whether  this  ought  to  be  esteemed  a  just 
cause  or  impediment  why  we  should  not  be 
joined;  and  you  will  for  ever  oblige  yours 
sincerely,  DICK  LOVESICK.* 

•posTSciirr. 
*Sir,  if  I  many  this  lady  by  the  assist- 
ance of  your  opimon,  you  may  expect  a  fa- 
vour ft)r  it* 

*  Mr.  Spectator,— I  have  the  misfor- 
tune to  be  one  of  those  unhappy  men  who 
are  distinguished  by  the  name  of  discarded 
lovers;  but  I  am  the  less  mortified  at  my 
disgrace,  because  the  young  lady  is  one  of 
those  creatures  who  set  up  for  negligence 
of  men,  are  forsooth  the  most  rigidly  virtu- 
ous in  the  world»  and  yet  their  nicety  will 
permit  them  at  the  command  of  parents  to 
go  to  bed  to  the  roost  utter  stranger  that 
can  be  proposed  to  them.  As  to  me  myself, 
I  was  mtroduced  by  the  father  of  my  mis- 
tress; but  find  I  owe  my  being  at  first  re- 
c^veid  to  a  comparison  of  my  estate  with 
that  of  a  fbnner  lover,  and  that  I  am  now 
in  like  manner  turned  off  to  give  way  to  an 
humble  servant  sdll  richer  than  I  am. 
What  makes  this  treatment  the  more  ex- 
travagant is,  that  the  young  lady  is  in  the 
manaranent  of  this  way  of  fraud,  and 
obeysner  father's  orders  on  those  occasions 
without  any  manner  of  reluctance,  but  does 
it  with  the  same  air  that  one  of  your  men 
of  the  world  would  sigpify  the  necessity  of 
afikirs  for  turning  another  out  of  oitice. 
Wlken  I  came  home  last  night,  I  found  this 
letter  from  my  mistress: 

•  Sir, — ^I  hope  you  will  not  think  it  is  any 
maimer  of  disrespect  to  your  person  or 
merit,  that  the  intended  nuptials  between 
us  are  interrupted.  My  father  says  he  has 
a.much  better  offfer  for  me  iJian  you  can 
make,  and  has  ordered  me  to  breaK  off  the 
treaUr  between  us.  If  it  had  proceeded,  I 
Mioukl  have  behaved  myself  with  all  suit- 
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able  regard  to  you,  but  as  it  is,  I  beg  we 
may  be  strangers  for  the  fiiture.    Adieu. 
•LYDIA.' 

•  This  great  in(Merence  on  this  subject^ 
and  the  mercenary  motives  for  making  al- 
liances, is  what  I  thmk  lies  naturally  before 
you,  and  I  beg  of  you  to  give  me  your 
thouehts  upon  h.  My  answer  to  Lydia  was 
as  follows,  which  I  hope  you  will  approve; 
for  you  are  to  know  the  woman's  ramity 
affect  a  wonderfiil  ease  on  these  occasions, 
though  they  expect  it  should  be  piunfully 
received  on  the  man's  side. 

*  Madam,— I  have  received  yours,  and 
knew  the  prudence  of  your  house  so  well, 
that  I  always  took  care  to  be  ready  to  obey 
your  commands,  though  they  should  be  to 
see  you  no  more.  Pray  give  my  service  to 
all  the  good  family.    Adieu. 

•CLITOPHON. 

*  The  opera  subscription  is  full.' 

•  MEMORANDUM. 

The  censor  of  marriage  to  consider  this 
letter  and  report  the  common  usages  on 
such  treaties,  with  how  many  pounds  or 
acres  are  generally  esteemed  sufficient  rea- 
son for  pref^ing  a  new  to  an  old  preten- 
der; with  his  opinion  what  is  proper  to  be 
determined  in  such  cases  for  the  future. 
See  Na  308,  let  1. 

•  Mr.  Spectator, — ^Thcre  is  an  elderly 
person  lately  left  off  business  and  setded  in 
our  town,  in  order,  as  he  thinks,  to  retire 
from  the  world;  but  he  has  brought  with 
him  such  an  inclination  to  tale-bearing, 
that  he  disturbs  both  himself  and  all  our 
neighbourhood.  Notwithstanding  this  frail* 
ty,  the  honest  gentleman  is  so  happy  as  to 
have  no  enemy:  at  the  same  time  he  has 
not  one  friend  who  will  venture  to  acquaint 
him  with  his  weakness.  It  is  not  to  be 
doubted,  but  if  this  failing  were  set  in  a  pro- 
per light,  he  would  quickly  perceive  the 
indecency  and  evil  consequences  of  it 
Now,  sir,  this  being  an  infirmity  which  I 
hope  may  be  corrected,  and  knowing  that 
he  pays  much  deference  to  jrou,  I  beg  that 
when  you  are  at  leisure  to  give  us  a  specu^  . 
lation  on  gossiping,  you  would  think  of  my 
neighbour.  You  will  hereby  oblige  several 
who  will  be  elad  to  find  a  reformation  in 
their  grey-haired  friend:  and  how  becom- 
ing will  it  be  for  him,  instead  of  pouring 
forth  words  at  all  adventures,  to  set  a 
watch  before  the  door  of  his  mouth,  to  re-^ 
fr^  his  tdngue,  to  check  its  impetuosity, 
and  guard  against  the  sallies  of  that  little 
pert,  forward,  busy  person;  which,  under 
a  sober  conduct,  might  prove  a  useful 
member  of  society!  In  compliance  with 
those  intimations,  I  have  taken  the  liberty 
to  make  this  address  to  you.  I  am,  nr,  your 
most  dbscure  servant, 

*  PHIL ANTHROPOSl ' 

*Mr.  Spectator,— This  is  to  i)etition 
you  iu  behalf  of  myself,  and  many  more  of 
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your  gentle  readers,  that  at  any  time  when 
you  ma^  have  pHvate  reasons  against  let- 
ting us  know  what  you  think  yourself,  you 
would  be  pleased  to  pardon  us  such  letters 
oF  your  correspondents  as  seem  to  be  of  no 
use  but  to  the  printer. 

•  It  is  further  our  humble  request,  that 
you  would  substitute  advertisements  in  the 
place  of  such  epistles;  and  that  in  order 
hereunto  Mr,  Buckley  may  be  authorized 
to  take  up  of  your  zealous  friend  Mr. 
Charies  Lillie,  any  quantity  of  words  he 
shall  fi*om  time  to  time  have  occasion  for. 

'  The  many  useful  parts  of  knowledge 
which  may  be  communicated  to  the  public 
this  way,  will,  we  hope,  be  a  consideration 
in  favour  of  your  petitimers.  And  your 
petitioners,  &c.' 

Mte. — ^That  particular  regard  be  had  to 
this  petition;  and  the  papers  marked  letter 
R  may  be  carefully  examined  for  the  fu- 
ture. T. 
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Nee  Veneris  pharetrit  maoer  est,  aut  lampode  fervet : 
Inde  focet  anient,  Teniunt  a  dote  sairittc. 

Jiw.8at,vi.  137. 
He  tigbfl,  adores,  and  courts  her  cv'ry  hour  : 
Who  would  not  do  as  mnch  for  such  a  dower  7 

.  <Mr.  Spectator, — I  am  amazed  that, 
among  all  the  variety  of  characters  with 
which  you  have  enriched  your  speculations, 
you  have  never  given  us  a  picture  of  those 
audacious  young  fellows  among  us  who 
commonlv  go  by  the  name  of  the  fortune- 
stealers.  Ycu  must  know,  sir,  I  am  one  who 
live  in  a  conUnual  apprehension  of  this  sort 
of  people,  that  lie  m  wait,  day  and  night 
for  our  children,  and  may  be  considered  as 
a  kind  of  kidnappers  witnin  the  law.  I  am 
the  father  of  a  young  heiress,  whom  I  be- 
gin to  look  upon  as  marriageable,  and  who 
has  looked  upon  herself  as  such  for  above 
these  ax  years.  She  is  now  in  the  eighteenth 
year  of  her  age.  The  fortune-hunters  have 
already  cast  their  eyes  upon  her^  and  take 
care  to  plant  themselves  m  her  view  when- 
ever she  appears  in  any  public  assembly. 
I  have  m^lf  caught  a  young  jackanapes, 
with  a  pair  of  ulver-fringed  gloves,  in  the 
very  fact.  You  must  know.  Sir,  I  have  kept 
her  as  a  prisoner  of  state,  ever  nnce  she 
was  in  her  teens.  Her  chamber  windows 
are  cross-barred;  she  is  not  permitted  to  ^ 
out  of  the  house  but  with  her  Keeper,  who  is 
a  staid  rdati(Hi  of  my  own;  I  have  likewise 
forbid  her  the  use  oi  pen  and  ink,  ifor  this 
twelvemonth  last  {mst,  and  do  not  suffer  a 
band-box  to  be  carried  into  her  room  before 
it  has  been  searched.  Notwithstanding 
these  precautions,  I  am  at  my  wit*s  end, 
for  fear  of  any  sudden  surpnse.  There 
wei«e,  two  or  three  nights  ago,  some  fiddles 
heard  in  the  street,  which  I  am  afraid 
portend  me  no  good:  not  to  mention  a  tall 
Irishman,  that  has  been  seen  walking  be- 


fore my  house  more  than  once  this  winter. 
My  kinswoman  likewise  informs  me  that 
the  girl  has  talked  to  her  twice  or  thrice  of 
a  gentleman  in  a  fair  wig,  and  that  she 
loves  to  go  to  church  more  than  ever  she 
did  in  her  life.  She  gave  me  the  slip  about 
a  week  ago,  upon  which  my  whole  house 
was  in  alarm.  I  immediately  despatched 
a  hue  and  cry  after  her  to  the  'Chanee, 
to  her  Inantua-maker,  and  to  the  young  la- 
dies that  visit  her;  but  after  above  an  hour^ 
search  she  returned  of  herself,  havingbeen 
taking  a  walk,  as  she  told  me,  by  Rosa- 
mond's pond.  I  have  hereupon  turned  off 
her  woman,  doubled  her  guards,  and  given 
new  instrucdons  to  my  relation,  who,  to 
give  her  her  due,  keeps  a  watchful  eye 
over  all  her  motions.  This,  sir,  keeps  mc 
in  perpetual  anxiety,  and  makes  me  very 
often  watch  when  my  daughter  sleeps,  as  I 
am  afraid  she  is  even  with  me  in  her  turn. 
Now,  sir,  what  I  would  desire  of  you  is,  to 
represent  to  this  fhittering  tribe  of  young 
fellows,  who  are  for  making  their  fortunes 
by  these  indirect  'means,  that  stealing  a 
man's  daughter  for  the  sake  of  her  portion, 
is  but  a  kind  of  a  tolerated  robbery;  and 
that  they  make  but  a  poor  amends' to  the 
father,  whom  they  plunder  after  this  man- 
ner, by  going  to  bea  with  his  child.  Dear 
sir,  be  speedy  in  your  thoughts  on  this  sub* 
ject,  that,  if  pK>s»Dle,  they  may  appear  bc» 
fore  the  disbanding  of  tne  army.  I  am, 
sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 

*  TIM  WATCHWELL.  * 

Themistocles,  the  great  Athenian  gene- 
ral, being  asked  whether  he  would  rather 
choose  to  marry  his  daughter  to  an  indigent 
man  of  merit,  or  to  a  worthless  man  at  an 
estate,  replied,  that  he  should  prefer  a  man 
without  an  estate  to  an  estate  without  a 
man.  The  worst  of  it  is,  our  modem  for- 
tune-hunters are  those  who  turn  their  heads 
that  way,  because  they  are  good  for  nothing 
else.  If  a  young  fellow  finds  he  can  make 
nothing  of  Coke  and  Littleton  he  provides 
himself  with  a  ladder  of  ropes,  ana  by  that 
means  very  often  enters  upon  the  pre- 
mises. 

The  same  art  of  scaling  has  likewise 
been  practised  with  good  success  by  many 
military  engineers.  Stratagems  of  this  na- 
ture make  parts  and  industry  superfluous, 
and  cut  short  the  way  to  riches. 

Nor  is  vanity  a  less  motive  than  idleness 
to  this  kind  of  mercenary  pursuit.  A  fop, 
who  admires  his  person  m  a  glass,  soon 
enters  into  a  resolution  of  making  his  for- 
tune by  it,  not  questioning  but  every  wo- 
man that  falls  in  his  way  will  do  him  as 
much  justice  as  he  does  himself!  When  an 
heiress  sees  a  man  throwing  parttcular 
graces  into  his  ogle,  or  talking  loud  within 
her  hearing,  she  ought  to  look  to  herself; 
but  if  withal  she  obser\'«s  a  pair  o£  red 
heels,  a  patch,  or  any  other  particularity 
in  his  dress,  she  cannot  take  too  much  care 
of  her  person.    These  are  baits  not  to  be 
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trifled  with,  charms  that  have  done  a  world 
of  execution,  and  made  their  way  into  hearts 
which  have  been  thought  impregnable.— 
The  force  of  a  man  with  these  qualifica- 
tions is  so  well  known,  that  I  am  credibly 
informed  there  are  several  female  under- 
takers about  the  *Change,  who,  upon  the 
arrival  of  a  likely  man  out  c^  a  neigh- 
bouring kingdom,  will  furnish  him  with 
a  proper  dress  from  head  to  foot",  to  be 
pnid  for  at  a  double  price  dn  the  day  of 
marriage. 

We  must,  however,  distinguish  between 
fortune-hunters  and  fortunc-stealers.  The 
first  are  those  assiduous  gentlemen  who 
employ  their  whole  lives  in  the  chase,  with- 
out ever  coming  to  the  ouarrv.  Suffcnus 
has  coml)ed  and  powderea  at  the  ladies  for 
thirtj^  years  together;  and  taken  his  stand 
in  a  side-box,  until  he  has  grown  wrinkled 
under  their  eyes.  He  is  now  laying  the 
same  snares  for  the  present  generation 
of  beauties,  which  he  practised  on  their 
mothers.  Cottilus,  after  having  made  his 
application  to  more  than  you  meet  with  in 
Mr.  Cowley*s  ballad  of  mistresses,  was  at 
last  smitten  with  a  city  lady  of  20,000/. 
sterling;  but  died  of  old  age  before  he  could 
bring  matters  to  bear.  Nor  must  I  here 
omit  my  worthy  friend  Mr.  Honeycomb, 
who  has  often  told  us  in  the  club,  that  for 
twenty  years  successively  upon  the  death 
of  a  childless  rich  man,*  he  immediately 
drew  on  his  boots,  called  for  his  horse,  anil 
made  up  to  the  widpw.  When  he  is  rallied 
upon  his  ill  success,  Will,  with  his  usual 
j^aJety,  tells  us,  that  he  always  found  her 
pre-engaged. 

Widows  are  indeed  the  great  game  of 
your  fortune-hunters.  There  is  scarce  a 
young  fellow  in  the  town  of  six  foot  high 
that  has  not  passed  in  re\new  before  one  or 
other  of  these  wealthy  relicts.  Hudibras's 
Capid,  who 


-Took  his  rtand 


Upon  a  widow'i*  Joiiitare  land,*   . 

is  daily  employed  in  throwing  darts  and 
kindling  flames.  But  as  for  widows,  they 
arc  such  a  subtle  genemtion  of  people,  that 
they  may  be  left  to  their  own  conduct;  or 
if  they  make  a  false  step  in  it,  they  are  an- 
Rwcrable  for  it  to  nobody  but  themselves. 
The  voung  innocent  creatures  who  have  no 
knowledge  and  experience  of  the  world, 
are  thf»se  whose  safety  I  wouldprincipally 
consult  in  this  speculation.  The  stealing 
of  such  an  one  should,  in  my  opinion,  be  as 
]r)unishable  as  a  rape.  Where  there  is  no 
jud<rment  there  is  ik)  choice;  and  why  the 
inveigling  a  woman  before  she  comes  to 
years  of  discretion  should  not  be  as  criminal 
as  the  seducing  of  her  before  she  is  ten 
years  old,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  comprehends 

la* 
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Quod  hiiic  officium,  que  laui.  quod  decufi  nrit  tanti, 
quod  adipisci  cum  dolore  corporis  velit,  qui  doloimn 
Minunttm  malum  sibi  penuaaerit  T  dnank  porNi  qaia 
ifoominhim,  qaam  turpi  tudinem  mm  pertulerit,  at  elBi* 
^at  doloram,  ai  id  aummum  malum  eaae  docreverit. 

What  duty,  what  prnive,  or  what  honour  wiW  he 
think  worth  enitlurinjr  bodily  pain  Aw,  who  haa  per> 
aoadad  bimwif  that  pam  ia  the  chief  erilT  Nay,  to 
what  ignominy,  to  what  baseness,  will  he  not  stoop,  to 
avoid  pain,  if  )ie  has  determined  it  to  be  the  chief  evil? 

It  is  a  very  melancholy  reflection,  that 
men  are  usually  so  weak,  that  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  f«r  them  to  know  sorrow 
and  pain,  to  be'  in  their  right  senses.  Pros- 
perous i>eople  (foi*  happv  there  are  none) 
are  hurried  away  with  a  fond  sense  of  their 
present  condition,  and  thougtitleas  of  tKe 
mutability  of  fortune.  Fortune  is  a  term 
which  we  must  use,  in  «uch  discourses,  as 
these,  for  what  is  wrought  by  the  unseen 
hand  of  the  Disposer  ti  all  things.  But 
methinks  the  disposition  of  a  mind  which  is 
truly  great,  is  that  which  makes  misfor- 
tunes and  sorrows  little  when  they  beM 
ourselves,  great  and  lamentable  when  they 
befal  other  men.  The  most  unpardonable 
malefactor  in  the  world  going  to  his  deaths 
and  bearing  it  with  composure,  would  wki 
the  pity  of  those  who  should  behold  him; 
and  thfs  not  because  his  calamity  is  deplo- 
rable, but  because  he  seems  himself  not  to 
deplore  it.  We  suffer  for  him  who  is  less 
sensible  of  his  own  misery,  and  are  inclinod 
to  despise  him  who  sinks  under  the  weight 
of  his  distresses.  On  the  other  hand,  wHli- 
out  any  touch  of  envy,  a  tempen^  and 
well-govemed  mind  looks  down  on  suck  as 
are  exalted  with  success,  with  a  certain 
shame  for  the  imbecility  of  human  naturey 
that  can  so  far  forget  how  liable  it  is  to  ca* 
lamity,  as  to  grow  giddy  with  only  the  sus- 
pense of  sorrow,  which  is  the  portion  of.  all 
men.  He  therefore  who  turns  his  face  from 
the  unhappy  man,  who  will  not  look  again 
when  his  eye  is  cast  upon  modest  sorrow, 
who  shuns  affliction  like  a  contaj^ion,  does 
but  pamper  himself  up  for  a  sacrifice,  and 
contract  in  himself  a  greater  aptitude  to 
misery  by  attempting  to  escape  it.  A  gen- 
tlenum,  where  I  happened  to  be  last  night* 
fell  into  a  discourse  which  I  thought  showed 
a  good  discerning  in  him.  He  took  netice, 
that  whenever  men  have  locked  into  their 
heart  for  the  idea  of  true  excellence  in  hu* 
man  nature,  they  have  found  it  to  coosist 
in  suffering  after  a  right  manner,  and  with 
a  good  grace,  ^eroes  are  always  drawn 
bearing  sorrows,  struggling  with  adversi- 
ties, undergoing  all  kind[s  of  hardships,  and 
having,  in  the  service  of  mankind,  a  kmd 
of  appetite  to  difficulties  and  dangers.  The 
gentleman  went  on  to  observe,  that  it  is 
from  this  secret  sense  of  the  high  merit 
which  there  is  in  patience  under  calami- 
ties, that  the  writers  of  romances  when 
they  attempt  to  furnish  out  characters  df 
the  highest  excellence,  ransack  nature  for 
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tbing^s  terrible;  they  raise  a  new  creatioti 
of  monsters,  dragons,  and  giants;  where 
the  danger  ends  the  hero  ceases;  when  he 
lias  won  an  empire  or  gained  his  mistress, 
the  rest  of  his  story  is  not  worth  relating. 
My  friend  carried  his  discourse  so  far  as  to 
aa)r,  that  it  was  for  higher  beings  than  men 
to  j(Hn  happiness  and  greatness  m  the  same 
idea;  but  tnat  in  our  condition  we  have  no 
copcepUon  of  superlative  excellence,  or  he- 
roism, but  as  it  IS  suiTounded  with  a  shade 
of  distress. 

It  is  certainly  the  proper  education  we 
should  givfe  ourselves  to  be  prepared  for  the 
ill  events  and  accidents  we  are  to  meet  with 
in  a  life  sentenced  to  be  a  scene  of  sorrow; 
but  instead  of  this  expectation,  we  soften^ 
ootsdves  with  prospects  of  constant  delight, 
and  destroy  in  our  minds  the  seeds  of  tot- 
titude  and  virtue,  which  should  support  us 
in  hours  of  anguish.  The  constant  pursuit 
of  pleasure  has  in  it  something  insolent  and 
Improper  for  our  being.  There  is  a  pretty 
sober  liveliness  in  the  ode  of  Horace  to 
Belius,  where  he  tells  him,  loud  mirth,  or 
immoderate  sorrow,  inequality  of  behavi- 
our, either  in  prosperity  or  adversity,  are 
alike  ung^raceful  in  man,  that  is  bom  to  die. 
Moderation  in  both  circumstances  is  pecu- 
liar to  generous  Tpinds.  Men  of  that  sort 
•ever  taste  the  gratifications  of  health,  and 
all  other  advantages  of  life,  as  if  they  were 
liable  to  part  with  them,  a^  when  bereft 
of  themi  reagn  them  with  a  greatness  of 
tnind  which  shows  the}'  know  their  value 
and  durati<»l.  The  contempt  of  pleasure 
it  a  certain  preparatory  for  the  -contempt 
of  pain.  Without  this  the  mind  is,  as  it 
were,  taken  suddenly  by  an  unforeseen 
event;  but  he  that  has  always,  during 
health  and  prosperity,  been  abstinent  in 
his  salMactions,  enjoys,  in  the  worst  of 
^fllculties,  the  reflection,  that  his  anguish 
it  not  aggravated  with  the  comparison  of 
past  pleasures  which  upbraid  his  present 
condition.  Tutty  tells  us  a  story  after  Poih- 
pcy,  which  gives  us  a  good  taste  of  the 
pleasant  manner  the  men  of  wit  and  philo- 
sophy had  in  old  times,  of  alleviating  the 
^Ustresses  of  life  by  the  force  of  reason  and 
]^06ophy.  Pompey,  when  he  came  to 
Rhodes,  had  a  cunosity  to  visit  the  famous 
philoBophef  Pos^onius;  but  finding  him 
in  his  sick  bed,  he  bewailed  the  misfortune 
that  he  should  not  hear  a  discourse  from 
him:  •  But  you  may,*  answered  Possidonius; 
and  immediately  entered  into  the  point  <^ 
stoical  philosophy,  which  says,  pain  is  not 
an  cviL  During  the  discourse,  upon  every 
puncture  he  felt  from  his  distemper,  he 
smiled  and  cried  out,  'Pain,  pain,  be  as 
impertinent  and  troublesome  as  you  please, 
I  Shan  never  own  that  thou  art  an  evil. ' 

•Mr.  Spectator,— -Having  seen  in  se- 
veral of  your  papers  a  concern  for  the 
honour  of  the  clergy,  and  thdr  doing  every 
tiUng  as  becomes  ti&eh*  character,  andpai^ 


ticularly  performing  the  public  service  with 
a  due  zesu  and  devotion;  I  am  the  more  en- 
couraged to  lay  before  them  by  your  means, 
several  expresmons  used  by  some  of  them 
in  their  prayers  before  sermon,  wluch  I  am 
not  well  satisfied  in.  As  their  givii^  some 
titles  and  epithets  to  great  men,  which  are 
indeed  due  to  them  in  their  several  ranks 
and  stations,  but  not  properly  used,  I  think, 
in  our  prayers.  Is  it  not  contradiction  to 
say,  illustrious,  ri^ht  reverend,  and  right 
honourable  poor  sinners?  These  distinc- 
tions are  suited  only  to  our  state  here,  and 
have  no  place  in  heaven;  we  see  they  ar& 
omitted  in  the  Liturgy:  which,  I  think,  the 
clergy  should  take  for  theirpattera  m  thdr 
own  forms  of  devotion,  ♦  There  is  anothei 
expression  which  I  would  not  mention,  but 
that  I  have  heard  it  several  times  before  a 
learned  congregation,  to  bring  in  the  last 
petition  of  the  prayer  in  these  words,  «*  O 
let  not  the  Lord  be  angry,. and  I  will  speak, 
but  this  once;*'  as  if  there  was  no  dlflference 
between  Abx^am's  interceding  for  Sodom» 
for  which  he  had  no  warrant  as  we  can 
find,  and  our  asking  those  things  which  we 
are  required  to  pray  for;  they  would  there- 
fore have  much  more  reason  to  fear  his 
anger,  if  they  did  not  make  such  petitions 
to  him.  There  is  another  pretty  foncy: 
when  a  young  man  has  a  mind  to  let  us 
know  who  gave  him  his  scarf,  he  speaks  a 
parentheas  to  the  Almighty.  *'  Bless,  as  I 
am  in  duty  bound  to  pray,  the  right  ho- 
nourable the  countess;''  is  not  that  as  much 
as  to  say,  "Bless  her,  for  thou  knowest  I 
am  her  chaplain?"  Your  humble  servant, 
T.  *J.  O.' 
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Ezigite  ut  mores  teoerot  seu  poUice  ducat 

Ut  it  quit  oeim  rultum  facil  

Jmt.  Sat.  viL  S33: 

Did  him  besides  bis  daily  pains  employ, 
To  fonn  the  tender  manners  of  the  bov. 
And  work  him,  Hke  a  waxen  babe,  with  art. 
To  perf^  symmetry  in  ev'ry  part.— CSL  Dffitn. 

I  SHALL  give  the  following   letter  do 
other  recommendation  than  by  telling  my 

*  In  the  mifinal  folio  edition  of  this  paper,  thsra  wis 
tlie  following  patsace,  alter  the  above  ventenea. 

[Another  expression  which  I  take  to  be  iraptoper,  is 
this,  *  the  whole  race  of  mankind,'  when  they  pray  Ihr 
all. men;  for  race  signifies  Kneace  or  descent;  aad  if 
the  race  of  mankind  may  be  used  for  the  present  geiM- 
ration.  (though,  I  think,  not  very  fitly)  the  whole  raes 
takes  in  all  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  worM. 
I  do  not  remember  to  have  met  with  that  expreeakMS.  m 
their  sense,  any  where  but  in  the  old  version  of  Tvikm 
xiv,  which  thoee  men,  T  suppose,  have  but  little  e 
for.  And  some,  when  they  have  prayed  for  all « 
and  nurseries  of  good  learning  and  true  religion.  <  , 
daily  the  two  universities,  add  these  words,  *  Grant  that 
fVom  them,  and  all  other  places  dedicated  to  thy  wor* 
ship  and  service,  may  come  forth  such  persoas,*  Jkcu  9mt 
what  do  they  mean  by  all  other  places  7  It  seems  U»  bm, 
that  this  is  either  a  tautolosy.  as  being  the  same  with 
all  schools  and  nurseries  before  expressed,  or  else  it 
runs  too  for ;  for  there  are  several  places  dedicated  to 
the  divine  service,  which  cannot  prapeHy  ht  iataaiad 
here.] 
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TCidtn  that  it  comes  from  the  same  hand 
with  that  of  last  Thursday. 
*   ♦   •   •   * 

*SiR,— I  send  you  according  to  roy  pro- 
nite,  some  Carther  thouehu  on  the  educa- 
tion of  youth,  in  which  I  intend  to  discuss 
that  fiamoas  ou^on,  «*  Whether  the  edu- 
cation at  a  public  school,  or  under  a  private 
tutor,  is  to  be  prefecred  }*' 

<As  some  «  the  greatest  men  in  most 
a^es  have  been  of  very  different  opinions  in 
thb  matter,  I  shall  rive  a  short  account  of 
what  I  think  may  be  best  urged  on  both 
iMes,  and  afterwards  leave  every  person  to 
determine  for  himsell 

Mt  is  certain  from  Suetonins,  that  ths 
Romans  thought  tiie  education  of  their  chi^ 
dren  a  business  properly  belongiag  to  the 
parents  themselves;  and  Plutarch,  in  the 
mc  of  Marcus  Cato,  tdls  us,  that  as  soon 
as  his  son  was  capable  of  learnrog,  Cato 
would  suffer  nobody  to  teach  him  but  him- 
self tiiough  he  had  a  servant  named  Chilo, 
who  was  an  excellent  grammarian«  and 
who  taught  a  great  many  other  youthib 

^On  the  contrary,  the  Gr^fcs  seemed 
nore  inclined  to  public  schools  and  semi- 
naries. 

*A  private  education  promises,  in  the 
first  place,  imrtue  and  good  bree^g;  and  a 
public  school,  manly  assurance,  and  an  early 
knowledge  in  the  ways  of  the  world. 

'Mr.  Locke,  in  his  celebrated  treatise  of 
education,  confesses,  Uiat  there  are  incon- 
veniences tobe  feared  on  both  sides:  "If,'* 
says  he,  **  I  keep  my  son  at  home,  he  is  in 
danger  of  becoming  my  young  master:  if  I 
send  him  abroad,  it  is  scarce  posnbie  to 
keep  him  from  the  reigning  contagion  of 
rudeness  and  vice.  He  win  perhaps  be 
more  mnocent  at  home,  but  more  lenorant 
of  the  world,  and  more  sheepish  when  he 
cones  abroad."  However,  as  this  learned 
author  asserts,  that  virtue  is  much  more 
difficult  to  be  obtained  than  knowledge  of 
the  world,  and  that  vice  is  a  more  stubborn, 
M  well  as  a  more  dangerous  fault  than 
slMepishness,  he  is  altogether  for  a  private 
education;  and  the  more  so,  because  he 
4oe8  not  see  why  a  youth,  with  right  man- 
^eaent,  mieht  not  attain  the  same  assur- 
asice  in  his  father's  house  as  at  a  public 
aphkOoL  To  this  end,  he  advises  parents  to 
accustom  their  sons  to  whatever  strange 
£aces  come  to  the  house:  to  take  them  wiUi 
them  when  they  visit  their  neighbours,  and 
to  engage  them  in  conversation  with  men 
of  p^ts  and  breeding. 

'It  may  be  objected  to  this  method,  that 
conversation  is  not  the  only  thing  neces- 
sarv;  but  that  unless  it  be  a  conversation 
with  such  as  are  in  some  measure  their 
equals  in  parts  and  years,  there  can  be  no 
room  for  emulation,  contention,  and  several 
of  the  most  lively  passions  of  the  mind; 
which,  without  bong  sometimes  moved,  by 
thcae  means,  many  posnbly  contract  a  dul- 
neas  and  insen^ifity. 


*One  of  the  greatest  writers  odr  nation 
ever  produced*  observes,  that  a  boy  who 
forms  parties,  and  makes  himself  popular 
in  a  school  or  a  colle]^  would  act  the  same 
part  with  eoual  ease  m  a  senate  or  a  privy 
council;  ana  Mr.  Osborne,  speaking  nke  a 
man  vmed  in  the  ways  of  the  wmd,  af- 
firms, that  the  well  laying  and  carrying  on 
a  design  to  rob  an  orchard,  trains  up  a 
youth  msennbly  to  caution,  seprecy,  and 
circumspection,  and  fits  him  for  matters  of- 
greater  importance. 

*  In  short,  a  private  education  seems  the 
most  natural  method  for  theforaiing  of  a 
virtuous  man;  a  public  education  for  makiMf 
a  man  ef  business.  The  first  would  fomisk 
out  a  good  subject  for  Platof^s  republic,  the 
latter  a  memoer  of  a  community  overraa 
witii  artifice  and  corruption. 

^It  must,  however,  be  confessed,  that  a 
person  at  the  head  of  a  public  school  has 
sometimes  so  many  boys  under  his  direc* 
tion,  that  it  is  imposabie  he  should  extend 
a  due  proportion  of  his  care  to  each  of 
them.  TMs  is,  however,  in  reality,  the 
fimlt  of  the  age,  in  which  we  often  see 
twenty  parents,  who,  though  each  expects 
his  son  should  be  made  a  scholar,  are  not 
contented  altogether  to  make  it  worth 
while  for  any  man  of  a  liberal  education  to 
take  upon  him  the  care  of  their  instructioiw 

*<In  our  great  schools,  indeed,  this  fault 
has  been  of  te  years  rectified,  so  that  we 
have  at  present  not  only  ingenious  men  Ie»* 
the  chief  masters,  but  such  as  have  proper 
ushers  and  assistants  under  them.  I  must 
leverthdess  own,  that  for  want  of  the  same 
encouragement  in  the  countiy,  we  have 
many  a  promising  genius  spoiled  and  abuaed 
in  those  littie  semmaries. 

*I  am  the  more  inclined  to  this  opinioiy 
having  mysdf  experienced  the  usage  of 
two  niral  masters,  each  of  them  very  unfit 
for  the  trust  they  took  upon  them  to  dis^ 
charge.  The  first  imposed  much  more 
apon  me  than  my  parts,  though  none  of 
the  weakest,  could  endure;  and  used  me 
bariiarously  for  not  performing  impossibili* 
ties.  The  latter  was  of  quite  aaotber  tern* 
per;  and  a  boy  who  would  ^nn  upon  hm 
errands,  wash  his  coffee-pot,  or  nng  the 
bell,  might  have  as  littie  conversation  with 
any  of  the  classics  as  he  thought  fit  Ihave 
known  a  lad  at  tltis  i^ace  excused  his  exer- 
cise for  assisting  the  cook-mmd;  and  re- 
member  a  neighbouring  gentleman's  son 
was  among  us  five  years,  most  of  which 
time  he  employed  in  airing  and  watering 
our  master's  gray  pad.  I  scorned  to  com^ 
pound  for  my  teults  by  doing  any  of  theae 
elegant  offices,  and  was  accordingly  the 
best  scholar,  and  the  worst  used  of  any  boy 
in  the  school. 

*  I  shall  conclude  this  discourse  with  an 
advantage  mentioned  by  Quintilian,  as  ac- 
companying a  public  way  of  education^ 
which  I  have  not  yet  taken  notice  of; 
namely,  that  we  very  often  contract  such 
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friendships  at  school,  as  are  &  se^ce  to  us 
all  the  following;  parts  of  ourlives. 

'I  shall  give  you,  under  this  head,  a 
Btcny  very  well  known  to  several  persons, 
and  which  yo«  may  depend  upon  as  a  real 
truth. 

^  Every  one^  who  is  acquainted  with 
Westminster-school,  knows  that  there  is  a 
curtain  which  used  to  b6  drawn  across  the 
room  to  separate  the  upper  school  from  the 
lower.  A  youth  happened,  by  some  mis- 
chance, to  tear  the  above-mentioned  cur- 
tfdn.  The  severity  of  the  master*  was  too 
well  known  for  the  criminal  to  expect  any 
pardon  for  such  a  &ult;  so  that  the  boy, 
who  was  of  a  meek  temper,  was  terrified 
to  death  at  the  thoughts  of  his  appecffance, 
when  his  friend  who  sat  next  to  nim  bade 
him  be  of  good  cheer,"  for  that  he  would 
take  the  fault  on  himself.  He  kept  his 
word  accordingly.  As  soon  as  they  were 
grown  up  to  be  men,  the  civil  war  broke 
out,  in  which  our  two  friends  todL  c^posite 
sides;  one  of  them  fcdlowed  the  pariiament, 
the  other  the  royal  party. 

*As  their  tempers  were  dififerent,  the 
youth  who  had  torn  the  curtahi  endcavonr- 
^  to  ridse  himself  on  the  civil  list,  and  the 
other  who  had  borne  the  blame  of  it,  on  the 
military.  The  first  succeeded  so  well  that 
he  was  in  a  short  time  made  a  judge  under 
the  protector.  The  other  was  engaged  In 
the  unhappy  enterprise  of  Penruddockt 
and  Groves  in  the  West  I  suppose,  sir, 
I  need  not  acqusunt  you  with  the  event  of 
that  undertaking.  Every  one  knows  that 
the  ro3ral  party  was  routed,  and  all  the 
heads  of  them,  among  whom  was  the  cur- 
tain champion,  imprisoned  at  Exeter.  It 
happened  to  be  his  friend's  lot  at  that  time 
to  go  to  the  western  circuit.  The  trial  of 
the  rebels,  as  they  were  then  called,  was 
very  short,  and  nothmg  now  remained  but 
to  pass  sentence  on  them;  when  the  judge 
hearing  the  name  of  his  did  friend,  and  ob- 
scrvitig  his  face  more  attentively,  which  he 
had  not  seen  for  many  years,  asked  him,  if 
he  was  not  formerly  a  Westminster  scho- 
lar? By  the  answer,  he  was  soon  convinced 
tiiat  it  was  his  former  generous  friend;  and 
without  saying  sny  thing  more  at  that  time, 
made  the  best  of  his  way  to  London,  where, 
employing  all  his  power  and  iliterest  with 
the  Pwtector,  he  saved  his  friend  from  the 
fate  of  his  unhappy  associates. 

*  The  gentieman  whose  life  was  thus  pre- 
served by  the  gratitude  of  his  school-fellow, 
was  afterwards  the  fatlier  of  a  son,  whom 
he  lived  to  see  promoted  in  the  church,  and 
who  still  deservedly  fills  one  of  the  highest 
stations  in  it '^:  X 
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t  Joim  Penruddoek,  the  w>n  of  ft  fentlamaii  of  the 
Mne  name  in  Wiluhire ;  hie  party  waa  defeated  by  co. 
kwel  Ooka,  who,  notwithnandinf  bis  havins  promised 
qaarter,  oridered  Peoruddock  to  be  beheaded  m  10G5. 

)  The  Kentleman  alluded  to  was  colanel  Wake,  fluber 
la  Ot.  Wake,  archbishop  of  Canterknry. 


Tandem  desine  matrem 
Tempestiva  sequi  riro. 


r.  Od.  zziil.  TJh.  1. 11. 


Attend  thf  mother's  heeh  no  mors, 

Now  frown  mature  fbr  man,  and  tlpe  Ibr  J07. 

OisseA. 

•Feb.  r,  ini-12. 

'Mr.  ^ectator,— I  am  a  young  man 
about  eighteen  years  of  age,  ana  have  been 
in  love  with  a  young  woman  of  the  same 
age  about  this  half  year.  I  go  to  see  her 
six  days  in  the  week,  but  never  could  have 
the  hu>piness  of  being  with  her  alone.  If 
any  of  her  friends  are  at  home,  she  will  see 
me  in  their  comi)any ; .  but  if  they  be  not  in 
the  way,  she  flies  to  her  ^chamber.  I  can 
discover  no  signs  of  her  aversion ;  but  either 
a  fear  of  falling  into  the  tdls  of  matrimonyv 
or  a  childish  tknidinr,  deprives  us  of  an 
interview  apart,  and  drives  us  upon  the  dif- 
fioilty  of  languishing  out  our  lives  in  fruit* 
less  expectanon.  Now,  Mr.  Spectator^  if 
you  think  us  ripe  fbr  economy,  persnade 
the  dear  creature,  that  to  pine  away  bito 
barrenness  and  defDrnuty  under  a  mckher't 
shade,  is  not  so  honourable,  nor  does  she 
appear  so  amiable,  as  she  would  in  full 
bloom.* 

[There  is  agreat  deal  left  odt  before  he 
concludes.] 

*Mr.  Spiectator,  your  humble  servant, 
«BOB  HARMLESS.' 

^  If  this  gentleman  be  really  no  more,  than 
eighteen,  I  must  do  him  the  justice  to  say^ 
he  is  the  most  knowing  infant  I  have  yet 
met  with.  He  does  npt,  I  fear,  yet  under- 
stand, that  all  he  thinks  of  is  another  wo- 
man; therefore,  until  he  has  given  a  farther 
account  of  himself,  the  young  lady  is  here- 
by directed  to  keep  close  to  her  mother. 
THE  SPECTATOR. 

I  cannot  comply  with  the  request  in  Mr.' 
Trot's  letter;  but  let  it  go  just  as  it  came  to 
my  hands,  for  being  so  familiar  with  the  6ld 
gentieman,  as  rough  as  he  is  to  him.  Shice 
Mr.  Trot  has  an  ambition  to  make  him  hia 
father-in-law,  he  ought  to  treat  him  whh 
more  respect;  besides^  his  style  to  me  might 
have  been  more  distant  than  he  has  thought 
fitto^fford  me:  moreover,  his  mistress  shall 
continue  in  her  confinement,  until  he  has 
found  cut  which  word  in  his  letter  is  not 
rightiy  spelt 

*  Mr.  Spectator,— I  shall  ever  own  my- 
self your  obliged  humble  servant,  for  the 
advice  you  gave  me  concerning  my  dancing; 
which,  unluckily,  came  too  late:  for,  as  I 
said,  I  would  not  leave  off  capeiing  untU  I 
had  vour  opinion  of  the  matter.  1  was  at 
our  famous,  assembly  the  day  before  I  re- 
ceived your  papers,  and  there  was  obser\'ed 
by  an  old  gentieman,  who  was  informed  I 
hwi  a  respect  for  his  dauj^hter.  He  told 
me  I  was  an  insignificant  bttle  fellow,  and 
said,  that  for  the  future  he  would  take  care 
of  his  child:  so  that  he  did  not  doubt  but  to 
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cfoss  my  aimmnis  indfiAtionfl.  The  hidy 
Is  confined  to  her  chamber,  and,  for  my  part, 
I  am  ready  to  hane  myself  with  the  thoughts 
that  I  have  danced  myself  out  of  fovoar  with 
the  father.  I  hope  you  will  pai;don  the 
trouble  I  give;  but  shall  take  it  for  a  mighty 
favour,  if  you  will  give  me  a  little  more  of 
your  advice  to. put  me  in  a  rieht  way  to 
cheat  the  old  dragon,  and  obt-un  my  mis- 
tress. I  am  once  more,  sir,  your  ooliged 
humble  servant,  JOHN  TROT/ 

•York,  Feb.  23,1711-12. 


budtiess  of  this  claim  in  the  audience,  and 
let  us  know«when  we  may  crv,  **^ltrg 
Volto,*'  Anglice,  ♦•Again,  Again,"  for  the 
future.  I  am  an  Englishman,  and  expect 
some  reason  or  other  to  be  given  ntej.  and 
perhaps  an  ordinary  one  may  serve;  but  I 
expect  your  answer.  I  am,  sh*,  your  most 
humble  servant,     TOBY  RENTFREE.* 


•  Let  me  desire  you  to  make  what  altera- 
tions you  please,  and  insert  this  as  soon  as 
possible.    Pardon  mistakes  by  h^e.* 

I  never  do  pardon  mistakes  by  haste. 

THE  SPECTATOR. 

*  Feb.  27,1711-12. 

*  Sir,— Pray  be  so  kind  as  to  let  me  know 
what  you  esteem  to  be  the  chief  qualification 
<rf  a  good  poet,  especially  one  who  writes 
plays;  and  you  wm  very  much  oblige,  sir, 
your  very  humble  servant,  N.  B.' 

To  be  a  very  well-bred  man. 

THE  SPECTATOR. 

*Mr.  Spectator,— You  are  to  know 
that  I  am  naturally  brave,  and  love  fight- 
ihe  as  well  as  any  man  in  England.    This 
gallant  temper  of  mine  makes  me  extreme- 
ly delighted  with  battles  on  the  stage.    I 
fdve  vou  this  trouble  to  complain  to  you, 
that  Kicolini  refused  to  gratify  me  in  that 
part  of  the  opera  for  which  I  have  most 
taste.    I  observe  it  is  become  a  custom,  that 
whenever  any  gentlemen  are  particularly 
pleased  with  a  song,  at  their  crying  out 
« Encore,"  or  ''litro  Folto,'*  flie  per- 
fonncr  b  so  obliging  as  to  sing  it  over  again. 
I  was  at  the  opera  the  last  time  Hydaspes 
was  performed.    At  that  part  of  it  where 
the  hero  engages  with  the  lion,  the  graceful 
manner  with  which  he  put  that  terrible 
monster  to  death  gave  me  so  great  a  plea- 
sure, and  at  the  same  time  so  just  a  sense  of 
that  gentleman's  intrepidity^  and  conduct, 
that  Icould  not  forbear  de«ring  a  repeti- 
tioQ  of  it,  by  crying  out  '^^Itro  Folto/'  m 
a  verv  audiole  voice;  and  my  friends  flatter 
me  that  I  pronounced  these  words  with  a 
tolerable  gjood  accent,  considering  that  was 
but  the  tmrd  opera  I  had  ever  seen  in  my 
life.    Yet,  notwithstanding  all  this,  there 
was  so  little  regard  had  to  me,  that  the 
lion  was  carried  off,  and  went  to  bed,  with- 
out being  killed  any  more  that  night  Now, 
sir,  pray  connder  that  I  did  not  understand 
a  word  of  what  Mr.  Nicolini  said  to  this 
cruel  creature;  besides,  I  have  no  ear  for 
music;  so  that,  during  the  lon^;  dispute  be- 
tween them,  the  whole  entertamment  I  had 
was  from  my  eyes.    Why  then  have  not  I 
as  much  right  to  have  a  graceful  action  re- 
pieated  as  another  has  a  pleasing  sound, 
since  he  only  hears,  as  I  only  see,  and  we 
neither  of  us  know  that  there  is  anv  rea- 
sonable thing  a-ddng?  Pray,  sir,  setOe  the 


•Nov,  29. 
*  Mr.  Spkctator,— You  must  give  me 
leave,  amongst  the  rest  of  your  female  cor- 
respondents, to  address  you  about  an  affair 
which  has  alreadv  given  you  many  a  spe- 
culation; and  whicn,  I  know,  I  needf  not  tell 
you  has  had  a  very  happy  influence  over 
the  adult  part  of  our  sex;  but  as  many  of 
us  are  either  too  old  to  learn,  or  too  obsti- 
nate in  the  pursuit  of  the  vanities  which 
have  been  bred  up  with  us  from  our  infancy, 
and  all  of  us  quitting  the  stage  whilst  you 
are  prompting  us  to  act  our  part  well;  yoa 
ought,  methinks,  rather  to  turn  your  in- 
structions for  the  benefit  of  that  part  of  our 
sex  who  are  yet  in  their  native  innocence, 
and  ignorant  of  the  vices  and  that  variety 
of  unhappmess  that  reign  amongst  us. 

I  must  tell  you,  Mr.  Spectator,  that  it  is 
as  much  a  part  of  your  office  to  oversee  the 
education  of  the  female  part  of  the  nation, 
as  well  as  the  male;  and  to  convince  the 
world  you  are  not  partial,  pray  proceed  to 
detect  the  mal-administration  otgovemesses 
as  successfully  as  you  have  exposed  that  of 
pedagogues;  and  rescue  our  sex  from  the 
prejudice  aiid  tyranny  of  education  as  well 
as  that  of  your  own,  who,  without  your  sea- 
sonable interposition,  are  like  to  improve 
upon  the  vices  that  are  now  in  vogue. 

'  I  who  know  Uie  dignity  of  your  post  as 
Spectator,  and  the  authority  a  skilml  eye 
ought  to  bear  in  the  female  world,  could 
not  forbear  consulting  you,  and  beg  your 
advice  in  so  critical  a  point,  as  is  that  of  the 
education  of  young  gentlewomen.  Having 
already  provided  myself  with  a  very  con- 
venient house  in  a  good  air,  I  am  not  with- 
out hope  but  that  you  will  promote  this 
generous  design.  I  must  further  tell  you, 
sir,  that  all  who  shall  be  committed  to  my 
conduct,  beades  the  usual  accomplishments 
of  the  needle,  dancing,  and  the  French 
tongue,  s^all  not  fail  to  be  your  constant 
readers.  It  is  therefore  my  numble  peti- 
tion, that  you  will  entertain  the  town  on 
this  important  subject,  and  so  fer  oblige  a 
stranger  as  to  raise  a  curiosity  and  inquiry 
in  my  behalf,  by  publishing  the  following 
advertisement  I  am,  sir,  your  constant 
admirer,  M.  W,' 


advertisement. 
The  Boarding  School  for  young  Gentle- 
women, which  was  formerly  "kept  on  Mile- 
End-Green,  being  laid  down,  there  b  now 
one  set  up  almost  opposite  to  it,  at  the  Two 
Golden  Balls,  and  much  more  convenient 
in  every  respect;  where,  besides  the  com- 
mon instructions  given  to  young  gentle- 
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iromeD*  tliejr  will  be  taught  the  whole  art  of 
pastrjr  and  preserving,  with  lihatever  may 
render  them  accomplished.  Those  who 
ploue  to  make  trial  of  the  vigilance  and 
ability  ^  the  jpenoiis  concemed»  may  in- 
quire at  the  Two  Golden  Balls  on  Mile- 
End-Green,  near  Stepney»  where  they  will 
receive  further  Mti Action. 

This  18  to  give  notice,  that  the  Spectator 
has  taken  upon  him  to  be  visitant  of  all 
boarding-schools  where  young  women  are 


educated;  ai«d  designs  to  proceed  in  the 
said  office  after  the  same  manner  that 
visitants  of  coUc^  do  in  the  two  £uBQ«a 
universities  of  this  land. 

All  lovers  who  write  to  the  Spectator, 
are  derired  to  forbear  one  expression,  wMch 
is  in  most  of  the  letters  to  him,  either  out 
of  laziness  or  want  of  invention,  and  is  true 
of  not  above  two  thousand  women  in  the 
whole  world:  viz.  *  She  has  in  her  aU  that 
is  valuable  in  woman. '  T. 
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N«e  deoi  intenlt  niii  digmn  vindke  aochia 
iMiderit Btr.  Jin  FttL  t.  191. 

Never  preeoine  to  make  a  fod  appear 

B«t  fora  baripow  wortiqr  of  a  god.— Jawmaww.' 

Horace  advises  a  poet  to  consider  tho^ 
roughly  the  nature  and  force  of  his  genius. 
Milton  seems  to  have  known  perfectly  well 
wherein  his  strength  lay,  and  has  therefore 
chosen  a  subject  entirely  cunformable  to 
those  talents  of  which  he  was  master.  As 
his  p;enius  was  wondetfully  turned  to  the 
subhme,  his  subject  is  the  noblest  that 
could  have  entered  into  the  thoughts  of 
man.  Everv thing  that  is trul3rgreat  and 
astonishing  has  a  place  in  it  Tne  whole 
system  of  the  intellectual  world;  the  chaos, 
and  the  creation:  heaven,  earth,  and  hell; 
enter  into  the  constitution  of  his  poem. 

Having  in  the  first  and  second  books  re- 
presented the  infernal  world  with  all  its 
horrors,  the  thread  of  his  fable  naturally 
leads  him  into  the  opposite  regions  of  bliss 
and  glory. 

If  Milton's  .majesty  forsakes  him  any 
where,  it  is  in  those  parts  of  his  poem 
where  the  divine  persons  are  introauced 
as  speakers.  One  may,  I  think,  observe, 
that  the  author  proceeds  with  a  kind  of  fear 
and  trembling,  whilst  he  describes  the  sen- 
timents of  the  Almighty.  He  dares  not  give 
his  imagination  its  mil  play,  but  chooses  to 
confine  himself  to  such  Uioughts  as  are 
drawn  from  the  books  of  the  most  ortho- 
dox divines,  and  to  such  expressions  as 
may  be  met  with  in  scripture^  The  beau- 
ties, therefore,  which  we  are  apt  to  look 
for  b  these  speeches,  are  not  of  a  poetical 
nature,  nar  so  proper  to  fill  tiie  mind  with 
sentiments  of  grandeur,  as  with  thoughts 
of  devotion.  The  passions  which  tiiey  are 
designed  to  raise,  are  a  divine  love  and  re- 
ligious fear.  The  particular  beauty  of  the 
speeches  in  the  third  book,  conmsts  in  that 
shortness  and  perspicuity  of  style,  in  which 
the  Doet  has  couched  the  greatest  mysteries 
of  Christianity,  and  drawn  together,  in  a 
regular  scheme,  the  whole  dispensation  of 
Providence  with  respect  to  man.  He  has 
rejwesented  all  the  abstruse  doctrines  of 
predestination,  free-will  and  grace,  as  also 
the  great  points  of  incarnation  and  redemp- 
Cion,  (which  naturally  grow  up  in  a  poem 
that  treats  of  the  fall  of  man;  with  great 


energy  ci  expression,  and  in  a  clearer  and 
stronger  light  than  I  ever  met  with  in  any 
other  writer.  As  these  points  are  dry  in 
themselves  to  the  generahty  of  readers,  the 
concise  and  clear  manner  in  which  he  has 
treated  them  is  very  much  to  be  admired, 
as  is  likewise  that  particular  art  which  he 
has  made  use  of  in  the  interspersing  of  all 
those  graces  of  poetry  which  the  subject 
was  capable  of  receiving. 

The  survey  of  the  whole  creation,  and  of 
every  thing  that  is  transacted  in  it,  is  a 
prospect  worthy  of  Omniscience,  and  as 
much  above  that  in  which  Virril  has  drawn 
his  Jupiter,  as  the  Christian  idea  of  the  Su- 
preme Being  is  more  rational  and  sublime 
than  that  of  the  Heathens.  The  particu- 
lar objects  on  which  he  is  described  to  have 
cast  his  eye,  are  represented  in  the  most 
beautiful  and  lively  manner: 

Now  bad  th*  Almig lity  Father  firoiii  above 

(Prom  ttae  pure  empyiean  where  be  eila 

Hif  b  tbron'd  above  all  beigbt)  bent  down  bit  ey% 

His  own  work!  and  tbeir  worki  at  onoe  to  view 

About  bim  all  the  lanctitiet  of  beaven 

Btood  tbidc  at  ttars,  and  from  bis  liffat  reeeiT'd 

Beatitude  patt  utterance.    On  bis  rigbt 

Tbe  radiant  imase  of  his  glory  sat. 

His  only  Son.    On  earth  he  first  beheld 

Our  two  first  parents,  yet  tbe  only  two 

Of  mankind,  in  tbe  happy  nrden  plaeM, 

Reaping  immortal  fruits  of  Joy  and  love. 

Uninterrupted  Joy,  unrivalPd  love. 

In  blitBful  solitude.    He  then  survey'd 

Hell  and  the  gulf  between,  and  Satan  there 

Coasting  tbe  wall  of  beav'n  on  this  side  night, 

In  tbe  dun  air  sublime ;  and  readv  now 

To  stoop  with  wearied  wings  and  willing  ftet 

On  tbe  bare  outside  of  this  world,  tlmt  seem'd 

Firm  land  imbosom'd  without  firmament ; 

Uncertain  which,  in  ocean  or  in  air. 

Him  God  beboUing  from  his  prospect  Mgh, 

Wherein  past,  present,  Aiture  be  beholdi, 

TboB  to  luB  only  Son  foreseeing  spake. 

Satan's  approach  to  the  confines  of  the 
creation  is  finely  imaged  in  the  beginning 
of  the  speech  which  immediately  follows. 
The  effects  of  this  speech  in  the  blessed 
spirits,  and  in  the  divine  person  to  whom 
it  was  addressed,  cannot  but  fill  the  mind 
of  the  reader  with  a  secret  pleasure  and 
complacency: 

llius  while  God  spake,  ambrosial  fragrance  fill'd 
All  beav*n,  and  in  the  blessed  spiriu  eieet 
Senee  of  new  Joy  inefikble  diflhs'd. 
Beyond  compare  the  Son  of  God  was  seen 
Most  glorioutf ;  in  him  all  his  Fatber  shone, 
Sabf tantially  express'd ;  and  in  bit  fboe 
Divine  compassion  visiUr  appear'd. 
Love  without  end,  and  without  meaaoR  graett. 
3 
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I  need  not  pobt  out  the  beauty  of  that 
circumstance,  wherein  the  whole  host  of 
angels  are  represented  as  standing  mute; 
nor  show  how  proper  the  occadon  was  to 
produce  ?uch  a  silence  in  heaven.  The 
close  of  this  divine  colloquy,  with  the  hymn 
of  angels  that  follows  upon  it,  are  so  won- 
derfullv  beautiful  and  poetical,  that  I  should 
not  foroear  inserting  the  whole  passage,  if 
the  bounds  of  my  paper  would  give  me 
leave: 

No  sooner  had  th*  Almightv  ceased,  bat  all 
The  multitude  of  angels  with  a  shout 
(Lond  as  fVom  numbers  without  number,  sweet 
As  (Vom  blest  yoices)  utrring  Joy,  heaven  rang 
With  Jubilee,  and  loud  Hosanaas  fiO'd 
Th*  eternal  regions,  4tc  Ice. 

Satan's  walk  upon  the  outside  of  the  uni- 
verse, which  at  a  distance  appeared  to  him 
of  a  lobular  form,  but  upon  his  nearer  ap- 
proach looked  like  an  unbounded  plain,  » 
natural  and  noble;  as  his  roaming  upon  the 
frontiers  of  the  creation,  between  that  mass 
of  matter  which  was  wrought  into  a  world, 
and  that  shapeless  unformed  heap  of  mate- 
rials which  still  lay  in  chaos  and  confasion, 
strikes  the  imagination  with  something  asto- 
nishingly great  and  wild.  I  have  before 
spoken  of  the  Limbo  of  Vanity,  which  the 
poet  places  upon  this  outermost  surface  of 
the  universe,  and  shall  here  explain  myself 
more  at  large  on  that,  and  other  parts  of 
the  poem,  which  are  of  the  same  shadowy 
nature. 

Aristotle  observes,  that  the  fable  ciS  an 
epic  poem  should  abound  in  drcumstances 
that  are  both  credible  and  astonishing;  or, 
as  the  French  critics  choose  to  phrase  it, 
the  fable  should  be  filled  with  the  pn^ble 
and  the  marvellous.  This  rule  is  as  fine 
and  just  as  any  in  Aristotle's  whole  Art  of 
Poetry. 

If  the  fable  is  only  probable^  it  differs 
nothing  from  a  true  history;  if  it  is  only 
marvellous,  it  is  no  better  than  a  romance. 
The  great  secret,  therefore,  of  heroic  poe- 
try is  to  relate  such  circumstances  as  may 
groduce  in  the  reader  at  the  same  time  botn 
elief  and  astonishment  This  is  brought  to 
pass  in  a  well-chosen  fable,  by  the  account 
of  such  things  as  have  really  happened,  or 
at  least  of  such  thin^  as  have  happened 
accorcUng  to  the  received  opinions  (JTman- 
kind.  Milton's  fable  is  a  master-piece  of 
this  nature;  as  the  war  in  heaven,  the  con- 
dition of  the  fallen  angels,  the  state  of  inno- 
cence, the  temptation  of  the  serpent,  and 
the  fall  of  man,  though  they  are  very  asto- 
nishing in  themselves,  are  not  only  credible, 
but  actual  points  of  faith. 

The  next  method  of  reconciling  miracles 
with  credibility,  is  by  a  happy  invention  of 
the  poet:  as  in  particular,  when  he  intro- 
duces agents  of  a  superior  nature,  who  are 
capable  of  effecting  what  is  wonderful,  and 
what  is  not  to  be  met  with  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  things.  Ulysses's  ship  being  turned 
utto  a  rock,  and  /Eneas's  fleet  into  a  shoal 
of  water-nvmphs,  though  they  are  very  sur- 


prinng  accidents,  are  nevertheless  probable 
when  we  are  told,  that  they  were  the  gods 
who  thus  transformed  them.  It  is  this  kind 
of  machinery  which  fills  the  poems  both  of 
Homer  and  Virpl  with  such  circumstances 
as  are  wonderral  but  not  impossible,  and 
so  freauently  produce  in  the  reatder  the 
most  pleasing  passion  that  can  rise  in  the 
mind  of  man,  which  is  admiration.  If  there 
be  any  instance  in  the  -flEneid  liable  to  ex- 
ception upon  this  account,  it  is  in  the  be- 
ginning of^  the  third  book,  where  JEjocaa  is 
represented  as  tearing  up  the  myrtle  that 
dropped  blood.  To  quahfy  this  wonderful 
circumstance,  Polydorus  tells  a  story  from 
the  root  of  the  myrtle,  that  the  bai1>arous 
inhabitants  of  the  country  having  juerced 
him  with  spears  and  arrows,  the  Uood 
which'was  left  in  his  body  took  root  in  his 
wounds,  and  gave  birth  to  that  bleeding 
tree.  This  circumstance  seems  to  have  the 
marvellous  without  the  probable,  because 
it  is  represented  as  proceeding  from  natu- 
ral causes,  without  the  interposition  of  any 
god,  or  other  supernatural  power  capable 
of  producing  it  The  spears  and  arrows 
grow  of  themselves  without  so  much  as  the 
modem  help  of  enchantment  If  we  look 
into  the  fiction  of  Milton's  fable,  though  we 
find  it  full  of  surprising  incidents,  they  are 
generally  suited  to  our  notions  of  the  things 
and  persons  described,  and  tempered  with 
a  due  measure  of  probability.  I  must  only 
make  an  exception  to  the  Limbo  of  Vanity, 
with  his  episoae  of  Sin  and  Death,  and  some 
of  the  imaginary  persons  in  his  chaos.— 
These  passages  are  astonishing,  but  not 
credible:  the  reader  cannot  so  tar  impose 
upon  himself  as  to  see  a  possibility  in  them; 
they  are  the  description  of  dreams  and  sha- 
dows, not  of  things  or  persons.  I  know  that 
many  critics  look  upon  the  stories  of  Circe, 
Polypheme,  the  Sirens,  nay  tiie  whole  Odys- 
sey and  Iliad,  to  be  allegories;  but  allowmg 
this  to  be  true,  they  are  fables,  which,  con- 
^dering  the  opinions  of  mankind  that  pre- 
vailed in  the  age  of  the  poet,  might  possibly 
have  been  according  to  the  letter.  The 
persons  are  such  as  might  have  acted  what 
IS  ascribed  to  them,  as  the  chxmmstances 
in  which  thejr  are  represented  might  pos- 
sibly have  been  truths  and  realities.  This 
appearance  of  probability  is  so  absolutely 
r^iiisite  in  the  greater  kinds  of  poetry,  that 
Anstotle  observes  the  ancient  tragic  writers 
made  use  of  the  names  of  such  great  men 
as  had  actually  lived  in  the  world,  though 
the  tragedy  proceeded  upon  adventures 
they  were  never  engaged  in,  on  purpose  to 
maxe  the  subject  more  credible.  In  a  word» 
besides  the  hidden  meaning  of  an  epic  alle- 
gory, the  plain  literal  sense  ought  to  appear 
probable.  The  story  should  be  such  as  an 
ordinary  reader  may  acquiesce  in,  what- 
ever natural,  moral,  or  political  truth  may 
be  discovered  in  it  by  men  of  greater  pene- 
tration. 

Satan,  after  having  long  wandered  upon 
the  BurfEu:^  or  outermost  wall  of  the  unt- 
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▼crsc,  discovers  at  last  a  wide  gap  in  it, 
which  led  into  the  creation,  and  is  described 
as  the  opening  through  which  the  angels 
pasjs  to  and  fro  into  the  lower  world,  upon 
their  errands  to  mankind.  His  sitting  upon 
the  brink  of  this  passage,  and  taking  a 
survey  of  the  whole  face  of  nature,  that 
appeared  to  him  new  and  fresh  in  all  its 
beauties,  with  the  simUe  illustrating  this 
circumstance,  fills  the  mind  of  the  reader 
with  as  suri>risin|^  and  glorious  an  idea  as 
any  that  arises  m  the  whole  poem.  He 
looks  down  into  that  vast  hollow  of  the  uni- 
verse with  the  eye,  or  (as  Milton  calls  it  in 
his  first  book)  with  the  ken  of  an  angel. 
lie  surveys  all  the  wonders  in  this  immense 
amphidieatre  that  lie  between  both  the 
poles  of  heaven,  and  takes  in  at  one  view 
the  whole  round  of  the  creation. 

His  flight  between  the  several  worlds 
that  shined  on  every  side  of  him,  with  the 
particular  description  of  the  sun,  are  set 
forth  in  all  the  wantonness  of  a  luxuriant 
ima^ation.  His  shape,  speech,  ajid  be- 
haviour, upon  his  transforming  himself  into 
an  angel  or  light,  are  touched  with  exquisite 
beauty.  The  poet's  thought  of  directing 
Satan  to  the  sun,  which,  in  the  vulgar 
opinion  of  mankind,  is  the  most  conspicuous 
part  of  the  creation,  and  the  placing  in  it 
an  angel,  is  a  circumstance  very  finely  con- 
trived, and  the  more  adjusted  to  a  poetical 
probability,  as  it  was  a  received  aoctrine 
among  the  most  famous  philosophers,  that 
every  orb  had  its  intelligence;  and  as  an 
apostle  in  sacred  writ  is  said  to  have  seen 
such  an  angel  in  the  sun.  In  the  answer 
which  the  angel  returns  to  the  disguised 
evil  spirit,  there  is  such  a  becoming  ma- 
ie«ty  as  is  altogether  suitable  to  a  superior 
being.  The  part  of  it  in  which  he  repre- 
sents himself  as  present  at  the  creation,  is 
very  noble  in  itself,  and  not  only  proper 
where  it  b  introduced,  but  requisite  to  pre- 
pare the  reader  for  what  follows  in  tiie 
seventh  book: 


poem.  The  same  observation  might  be 
applied  to  that  beautiful  digression  upon 
hypocrisy  in  the  same  book.    ^      •     II, 
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I  Mw  When  at  his  word  the  fonnlen  mass, 
ThM  world's  material  mould,  came  to  a  heap: 
Concision  beard  his  voice,  and  wild  Uproar 
Stood  rurd,  stood  vast  infinitude  confin'd; 
Till  at  his  second  bidding  Darkness  fled. 
Light  shone,  4cc. 

In  the  following  part  of  the  speech  he 
points  out  the  eartn  with  such  circum- 
stances, that  the  reader  can  scarce  forbear 
fancying  himself  employed  on  the  same 
distant  view  of  it 

Look  downward  on  that  globe,  whose  hither  side 
With  light  from  hence,  though  but  reflocliMl,  shines ; 
That  place  is  earth,  the  seat  of  man,  that  light 
liis  day,  he 

I  must  not  conclude  my  reflections  upon 
this  third  book  of  Paraaise  Lost,  without 
taking  notice  of  that  celebrated  complaint 
of  Milton  with  which  it  opens,  and  which 
ceitainly  deserves  all  the  praises  that  have 
been  given  it;  though,  as  I  have  before 
hinted,  it  may  rather  be  looked  upon  as  an 
excrescence  than  as  an  essential  part  of  the 


Libertas;  qua  aera,  tamen  respezit  tnertem. 

Flfy.Eel.L9B. 
Freedom,  which  came  at  length,  though  alow  to  oont. 

*Mr.  Spectator, — If  you  ever  read  a 
letter  which  is  sent  with  the  more  pleasure 
for  the  reality  of  its  complaints,  this  may 
have  reason  to  hope  for  a  favourable  ^ac- 
ceptance; and  if  time  be  the  most  irretriev- 
able loss,  the  regrets  which  follow  will  be 
thought,  I  hope,  the  most  justiflable.  The 
regaining  of  my  libert^r  from  a  long  state  of 
inaolence  and  inactivity,  and  the  desire  of 
resisting  the  farther  encroachments  of  idle- 
ness, make  me  apply  to  you;  and  the  un- 
easiness with  which  I  recoUect  the  past 
years,  and  the  apprehensions  with  which  I 
expect  the  future,  soon  determined  me  to 
it  Idleness  is  so  general  a  distemper,  that 
I  cannot  but  imagine  a  speculation  on  this 
subject  will  be  of  universal  use.  There  is 
hanUy  any  one  person  without  some  allay 
of  it;  and  thousands  besides  myself  spend 
more  time  in  an  idle  uncertainty  which  to 
begin  first  of  two  affairs,  than  would  have 
been  sufficient  to  have  ended  them  both. 
The  occasion  of  this  seems  to  be  the  want 
of  some  necessary  employment,  to  put  the 
spirits  in  motion,  and  awaken  them  out  of 
their  lethargy.  If  I  had  less  leisure,  I 
should  have  more;  for  I  should  then  find 
my  time  distinguished  into  portions,  some 
for  busmess,  and  others  for  the  indulging  of 
pleasures;  but  now  one  face  of  inaolence 
overspreads  the  whole,  and  I  have  no  land- 
mark to  direct  myself -by.  Were  one's  time 
a  little  straitened  by  business,  like  water 
tnclosed  in  its  banks,  it  would  have  some 
determined  course;  but  unless  it  be  put  into 
some  channel  it  has  no  current,  but  becomes 
a  deluge  without  either  use  or  motion. 

*Wnen  Scanderbeg,  Piince  of  Epirus, 
was  dead,  the  Turks,  who  had  but  too  often 
felt  the  force  of  his  arm  in  the  battles  he 
had  won  from  them,  imagined  that  by  wear- 
ing a  piece  of  his  bones  near  their  heart, 
they  snould  be  animated  with  a  vigour  and 
force  like  to  that  which  inspired  him  when 
living.  As  I  am  like  to  be  but  of  littie  use 
whilst  I  live,  I  am  resolved  to  do  what  good 
I  can  after  my  decease;  and  have  accord- 
ingly ordered  my  bones  to  be  disposed  of 
m  this  manner  for  the  good  of  my  coun- 
trymen, who  are  troubled  with  too  exorbi- 
tant a  degree  of  fire.  AU  fox-hunters, 
upon  wearing  me,  would  in  a  short  time  be 
brought  to  endure  their  beds  in  a  morning, 
and  perhaps  even  quit  them  with  regret  at 
ten.  Instead  of  hurrying  away  to  tease  a 
poor  animal,  and  run  away  from  their  own 
thoughts,  a  chair  or  a  cnariot  would  be 
thought  the  most  dearable  means  of  per- 
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formSne  a  remove  from  one  place  to  an- 
other. 1  stioold  be  a  cure  for  tne  unnatural 
de^re  of  John  Trot  for  dancing,  and  a  spe- 
cific to  leseen  the  inclination  iVfrs.  Fidget 
has  to  motion,  and  cause  her  always  to  give 
her  approbation  to  the  present  place  she 
is  in.  In  fine,  no  Egyptian  mummy  was 
ever  half  so  useful  in  physic,  as  I  should  be 
to  these  feverish  constitutions,  to  repress 
the  violent  sallies  of  youth,  and  give  each 
action  its  proper  weight  and  repose. 

*  I  can  stifle  any  violent  inclmation,  and 
oppose  a  torrent  of  anger,  or  the  solicita- 
tions of  revenge,  with  success.  Indolence 
is  a  stream  which  flows  slowly  on,  but  yet 
undermines  the  foundation  of  every  virtue. 
A  vice  of  a  more  lively  nature  were  a  more 
desirable  tyrant  than  this  rust  of  the  mind, 
which  gives  a  tincture  of  its  nature  to  every 
action  of  one's  life.  It  were  as  little  hazard 
to  be  lost  in  a  storm,  as  to  lie  thus  perpe- 
tually becalmed:  and  it  b  to  no  purpose  to 
have  within  one  the  seeds  of  a  thousand  good 
qualities,  if  we  want  the  vigour  and  resolu- 
tion necessary  for  the  exertmg  them.  Death 
brin^  all  persons  back  to  an  equsdity;  and 
this  image  of  it,  this  slumber  of  the' mind, 
leaves  no  difference  between  the  greatest 
cenius,  and  the  meanest  imderstanding.  A 
faculty  of  doing  things  remarkably  praise- 
worthy, thus  concealed,  is  of  no  more  use 
to  the  owner  than  a  heap  of  gold  to  the  man 
who  dares  not  use  it 

*  To-morrow  is  still  the  fatal  time  when 
all  is  to  be  rectified.  To-morrow  comes,  it 
ffoes,  and  still  I  please  myself  ¥nth  the 
ihadow,  whilst  I  lose  the  reality:  unmind- 
ful that  the  present  time  alone  is  ours,  the 
future  is  yet  unborn,  and  the  past  is  dead, 
and  can  only  live  (as  parents  m  their  chil- 
dren,^ in  the  actions  it  has  produced. 

*  The  time  we  live  ought  not  to  be  com- 
puted by  the  number  oT  years,  but  by  the 
use  that  has  been  made  of  it;  thus,  it  is 
not  the  extent  of  ground,  but  the  yearly 
rent,  which  gives  the  value  to  the  estate. 
Wretched  and  thoughtless  creatures,  in  the 
only  place  where  covetousness  were  a  vir- 
tue, we  turn  prodigals!  Nothing  lies  upon 
our  hands  with  sucn  uneasiness,  nor  have 
there  been  so  many  devices  for  any  one 
things  as  to  make  it  slide  away  impercepti- 
bly and  to  no  purpose.  A  shiUing  shall  be 
hoarded  up  with  care,  whilst  that  which  is 
above  the  price  of  an  estate  is  flung  away 
with  disregard  and  contempt  There  is 
nothing  now-a-days,  so  much  avoided,  as  a 
solicitous  improvement  of  every  part  of 
time;  it  is  a  report  must  be  shunnea  as  one 
tenders  the  name  of  a  wit  and  a  fine  genius, 
and  as  one  fears  the  dreadful  character  of 
a  laborious  plodder:  but  notwithstanding 
this,  the  greatest  wits  any  age  has  pro- 
duced thought  far  otherwise;  for  who  can 
think  either  Socrates  or  Demosthenes  lost 
amy  reputation  by  their  continual  pains  both 
m  ovmoming  the  defects  and  improving 
the  nfts  of  nature?  All  are  acquamted  wiS 
the  labour  and  assiduity  with  which  Tully 


acquired  his  eloquence.  Seneca  in  his  let* 
tei?  to  Lucilius  assures  him  there  was  not 
a  day  in  which  he  did  not  either  write 
something,  or  read  and  epitomize  some  good 
author;  and  I  remember  Pliny  in  one  of  his 
letters,  where  he  gives  an  account  of  the 
various  methods  he  used  to  fill  up  every 
vacancy  of  time,  after  several  employments 
which  ne  enumerates;  **  Sometimes,"  says 
he,  **  I  hunt :  but  even  then  I  carry  with 
me  a  pocket-book,  that  whilst  my  servants 
are  busied  in  disposing  of  the  nets  and  other 
matters,  I  may  oe  employed  in  something 
that  ma^  be  useful  to  me  in  my  studies; 
and  that  if  I  miss  of  my  game,  I  may  at  the 
least  bring  home  some  of  my  own  thoughts 
with  me,  and  not  have  the  mortification  of 
having  caught  nothing  all  day.** 

*  Thus,  sir,  you  see  how  many  examples 
I  recall  to  mind,  and  what  arguments  Fuse 
with  myself  to  regain  my  liberty:  but  as  I 
am  afraid  it  is  no  ordinary  persuasion  that 
will  be  of  service,  I  shall  expec 


expect 
thoughts  on  this  subject  with  the  greatest 
impatience,  especially  since  the  good  will 
not  be  confined  to  me  alone,  but  will  be  of 
universal  use.  For  there  is  no  hope  of 
amendment  where  men  are  i^eased  with 
their  ruin,  and  whilst  they  think  laanesa 
is  a  desirable  character;  whether  it  be  that 
the]r  like  the  state  itself,  or  that  they  think 
it  gives  them  a  new  lustre  when  mtv  do 
exert  themselves,  seemingly  to  be  able  to 
do  that  without  labour  and  application* 
which  others  attain  to  but  with  the  greatest 
diligence.  Iam,siro^ourmostoblig^hum* 
ble  servant,  SAMUEL  SLACK.* 

Cly lander  to  Cleone. 

*  Madam,— Permission  to  love  you  is  all 
that  I  denre,  to  conquer  all  the  difficulties 
those  about  you  place  in  my  way,  to  sur- 
mount and  acquire  all  those  qualifications 
you  expect  in  him  who  pretends  to  tiie 
nonour  of  being,  madam,  your  most  devoted 
humble  servant, 

Z.  'CLYTANDER.* 
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^Boni  to  drink  and  eat.     Crtmk. 

Augustus,  a  few  minutes  before  his 
death,  asked  his  friends  who  stood  about 
him,  if  they  thought  he  had  acted  his  part 
well;  and  upon  receiving  such  an  answer 
as  was  due  to  his  extraordinary  merit,  •  Let 
me,  then,*  says  he,  *go  oflT  the  stage  with 
your  applause;*  using  the  expression  with 
which  the  Roman  actors  made  their  exit 
at  the  conclusion  of  a  dramatic  piece.*  I 
could  wish  that  men,  while  they  arc  in 
healtii,  would  consider  well  the  nature  o( 
the  part  they  are  engaged  in,  and  what 
figure  it  will  make  in  the  minds  of  those 
they  leave  behind  them,  whether  it  was 
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-wQTih  coming  into  the  world  for;  whether 
it  be  suitable  to  a  reasonable  bein^;  in  short, 
whether  it  appears  graceful  in  this  life,  or 
will  turn  to  an  advantage  in  the  next  Let 
the  sycophant,  or  the  buffoon,  the  satirist, 

/  or  the  TOod  companion,  consider  with  him- 
self, when  his  body  shall  be  laid  in  the 
grave,  and  his  soul  pass  into  another  state 
of  existence,  how  much  it  will  redound  to 

.  his  praise  to  hi^ve  it  said  of  him  that  no 
man  in  En^and  ate  better,  that  he  had  an 
admirable  tal^it  at  tumine  his  friends  into 
ridicule,  that  nobody  out-did  him  at  an  ill- 
natured  jest,  or  that  he  never  went  to  bwi 
before  he  had  despatched  his  third  bottle. 
These  arc,  however,  very  common  funeral 
orations  and  eulogiums  on  deceased  per- 
sons who  have  acted  among  mankind  with 
some  fieure  and  reputation. 

But  if  we  look  into  the  bulk  of  our  spe- 
dcs,  they  are  such  as  are  not  likely  to  be 
remembered  a  moment  after  their  disap- 
pearance. They  leave  behind  them  no 
traces  of  their  existence,  but  are  forgotten 
as  though  they  had  never  been.  They  are 
neither  wanted  by  the  poor,  regretted  by 
the  rich,  nor  celebrated  by  the  leanied. 
They  ate  neither  missed  in  the  common- 
wealth, nor  lamented  by  private  persons. 
Their  actions  are  of  no  significancy  to  man- 
kmd,  and  might  have  been  performed  by 
creatures  of  much  less  dignity  than  those 
who  are  distinguished  by  the  faculty  of  rea- 
son. An  eminent  French  author  speaks 
somewhere  to  the  following  purpose:  I 
have  often  seen  from  my  chamber  win- 
dow two  noble  creatures,  both  of  them  of 
an  erect  countenance  and  endowed  with 
reason.  These  two  intellectual  hemes  are 
employed  from  morning  to  night  in  ruobing 
two  smooth  stones  one  upon  another;  that 
is,  as  the  vulgar  phrase  is,  in  p<^8hing 
marble. 

My  friend,  Sr  Andrew  Freeport,  as  we 
were  sitting  in  the  dub  last  night,  gave  us 
an  account  of  a  sober  citizen,  who  died  a 
few  days  since.  This  honest  man  being  of 
mater  consequence  in  his  own  thoughts 
ttian  in  the  eye  of  the  wwld,  had  for  some 
years  past  kept  a  journal  of  his  life.  Sir  An- 
drew  showed  us  <me  week  of  it  Smcethe 
occurrences  set  down  in  it  mark  out  such  a 
road  of  action  as  that  I  have  been  speaking 
of,  I  shall  present  my  reader  with  a  faith- 
ful copy  rf  it;  after  having  first  mfbrmed 
him,  that  the  deceased  person  had  in  his 
youth  been  bred  to  trade,  but  flndmg  hun- 
seJf  not  so  well  turned  for  business,  he  had 
for  several  years  last  past  lived  altogether 
upon  a  moderate  annuity.* 

Monday,  eight  o'clock.  I  put  on  my 
clothes  and  walked  mto  the  parlour. 

Nine  o'clock  ditta  Tied  my  knee-strings, 
and  washed  ray  hands. 


*  It  hH  been  coaUeeturad  that  thi*  Journal  was  in- 
tended to  ridicule  a  gentleman  who  was  a  member  of 
tbt  eoatrefatlon  named  Independents,  where  a  Mr.  Nee- 
bit  oflleiated  ae  miniiter.  Bee  John  Dunton*>  acooant 
«f  hia  Lilb,  Errora  and  Opinionei 


Hours  ten,  eleven,  and  twelve.  Smoked 
three  pipes  of  Virginia.  Read  the  Supple- 
ment and  Daily  Courant  Things  go  iU  in 
the  north.  Mr.  Nisby's  opinion  thereupon. 

One  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  ChidRidph 
for  mislaving  my  tobacco-box. 

Two  o  dock.  Sat  down  to  dinner.  Mem, 
Too  manv  plumbs,  and  no  suet 

From  three  to  four.  Took  my  afiemoon't 
nap. 

From  four  to  six.  Walked  in  the  fields. 
Wind  &  S.  E. 

From  ax  to  ten.  At  the  Club,  Mr. 
Nisby's  opinion  about  the  peace. 

Ten  o'clock.    Went  to  bcai,  slept  sound. 

Tuesday,  being  holiday,  dght  o'dock» 
To&e  as  usual. 

Nine  o'dock.  Washed  hands  and  &ce, 
shaved,  put  on  my  double-soled  shoes. 

Ten,  eleven,  twdve.  Took  a  walk  to 
Islington. 

One.  Took  a  pot  of  Mother  Cob's  mild. 

Between  two  and  three.  Returned,  dined 
on  a  knuckle  of  veal  and  bacon.  Mem* 
Sprouts  wanting. 

Three.    Nap  as  usuaL 

From  four  to  six.  Coffee-house.  Read 
the  news.  A  dish  of  twist  Grand  viaier 
strangled. 

From  six  to  ten.  At  the  dub.  Mr.  Nia- 
by's  account  of  the  Great  Turk. 

Ten.  Dream  of  the  grand  visier.  Brcdcen 
sleep. 

Wednesday,  dght  o'dock.  Tongue 
of  my  shoe-buckle  broke.  iHands  but  not 
face. 

Nine.  Paid  off  the  butcher's  bilL  Mem, 
To  be  allowed  for  the  last  leg  of  mutton. 

Ten,deven.  At  the  Coffee-house.  Mow 
work  in  the  north.  Stranger  in  a  black  wig 
asked  me  how  stocks  went 

From  twdve  to  one.  Walked  in  the 
fidds.    Wind  to  the  south. 

From  one  to  two.  Smoked  a  pipe  and  a 
half. 

Two.   Dined  as  usoaL    Stomach  good. 

Three.  Nap  bn^e  by  the  fiJlmg  of  a 
pewter  dish.  Mem.  Cook-maid  in  love* 
and  grown  cardess. 

From  four  to  six.  At  the  coffee-house^ 
Advice  froin  Smyrna  that  the  grand  vizier 
was  first  d  all  ^strangled,  and  afterwards 
beheaded. 

Six  o'clock  in  the  evening.  Was  half 
an  hour  in  the  club  before  any  body  else 
came.  Mr.  Nisby  of  opinion  that  the 
fraxid  vizier  was  not  strangled  the  sixth 
mstant 

Ten  at  night  Went  to  bed.  Slept  with- 
out waking  until  nine  the  next  morning. 

Thursday,  nine  o'dock.  Staid  withm 
until  two  o'dock  for  Sir  Timothy;  who  did 
not  bring  me  my  annuity  according  to  his 
promise. 

Two  in  the  afternoon.  Sat  down  to  din- 
ner. Loss  of  appetite.  Small-bi&er  sour. 
Beef  over-comea. 
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Three.  Could  not  take  my  napw 
Four  and  five.  Gave  Ralph  a  box  on  the 
cap.  Turned  off  my  cook-maid.  Sent  a 
meflsenger  to  Sir  Timothy.  Mem.  I  did 
not  go  to  the  club  to  night  Went  to  bed  at 
nine  o'clock. 

Friday.  Passed  the  morning  in  medita- 
tion upon  Sir  Timothy,  who  was  with  me  a 
quarter  before  twelve. 

Twelve  o'clock.  Bought  anew  head  to 
my  cane,  and  a  tongue  to  my  buckle.  Drank 
a  s^ass  cf  purl  to  recover  appetite. 

Two  and  three.    Dined  and  slept  welL 

From  four  to  six.  Went  to  the  coffee- 
house. Met  Mr.  Nisby  theiie.  Smoked 
several  ^pes.  Mr.  Nisby  of  opmion  that 
laced  coffee  is  bad  for  the  head. 

Sx  o'clock.  At  the  club  as  steward. 
Satiate. 

Twelve  o'clock.  Went  to  bed,dreamt  that 
I  drank  small  beer  with  the  grand  vizier. 

Saturdat.  Waked  at  eleven,  walked 
in  the  fields,  wind  N.  E. 

Twelve.  Caueht  in  a  shower. 

One  in  the  aftemoon.  Returned  home 
and  dried  myself. 

Twa  Mr.  Nisby  <^ed  with  me.  First 
course,  marrow-bon&;  second,  ox-cheek, 
with  a  bottle  of  Brooks  and  Hellier. 

Three.    Overslept  mysel£ 

Six.  Went  to  the  dub.  Like  to  have 
^Edlen  into  a  gutter.  Grand  vizier  certainly 
dead,  &c. 

I  quesdon  n«t  but  the  reader  will  be  sur- 
prised to  find  the  above-mentioned  journal- 
ist taking  so  much  care  of  a  life  that  was 
filled  witn  such  inconsiderable  actions,  and 
received  so  ver^  small  improvements;  and 
yet,  if  we  lock  mto  the  behaviour  rf  many 
whom  we  daily  converse  with,  we  shall  find 
that  most  of  their  hours  are  taken  up  in 
those  three  important  articles  of  eaung, 
drinking,  and  steeping.  I  do  not  suppose 
that  a  man  loses  his  time,  who  is  not  en- 
gaged in  public  affairs,  or  in  an  illustrious 
course  of  action.  On  the  contrary,  I  bdieve 
our  hours  may  very  often  be  more  profit- 
ably kid  out  in  such  transacdoos  as  make 
no  figure  in  the  world,  than  in  such  as  are 
apt  to  draw  upon  them  the  attention  of 
mankind.  One  may  become  wiser  and  bet- 
ter by  several  methods  ai  employing  one's 
sdf  in  secrecy  and  silence,  and  do  wlut  is 
laudable  without  noise  or  ostentation,  v  I 
would,  however,  recommend  to  every  one 
of  my  readers,  the  keepine  a  journal  of 
their  lives  for  one  week,  ana  setting  down 
punctually  their  whcde  series  of  em^oy- 
ments  during  that  space  c^  time.  This 
kind  of  sdf-examination  would  nve  them 
a  true  state  of  themselves,  and  inmie  them 
to  conader  seriously  what  they  are  about 
One  day  would  rectify  the  omisnons  of 
another,  and  make  a  man  weigh  all  those 
Indifferent  actions,  which  though  they  are 
^^  forgotten,  mustcertamlyboaccount- 
edfw.  L, 
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With  difibrent  talents  form'd,  we  yarioiuljr  excel.* 

*Mh.  Spectatoh,— a  certain  vice, 
whidi  you  have  lately  attacked,  has  not 
yet  been  considered  by  you  as  growing  so 
deep  in  the  heart  of  man,  that  the  affecta^ 
tion  outlives  the  practice  of  it  You  must 
have  observed,  tnat  men  who  have  been 
bred  in  arms  preserve  to  the  most  extreme 
and  feeble  old  age,  a  certain  daring  in  their 
aspect  In  like  manner,  they  who  have 
passed  their  time  in  gallantry  and  adven- 
ture, keep  up,  as  well  as  they  can,  the  ap- 
pearance of  It,  and  carry  a  petulant  incli- 
nation to  their  last  moments.  Let  this 
serve  for  a  'ptdaat  to  a  relation  I  am  going 
to  give  you  of  an  old  beau  in  town,  that  has 
not  only  been  amorous,  and  a  follower  of 
women  in  general,  but  also,  in  spite  d[  the 
admonition  of  grey  hairs,  been  from  his 
sixty-third  year  to  his  present  seventieth, 
in  an  actual  pursuit  oi  a  young  lady,  the 
wife  €i  his  friend,  and  a  man  of  merit  The 
fBCf  old  Escalus  has  wit,  good  h^th,  and 
IS  perfectly  well-bred;  but  trom  thefEishion 
and  manners  of  the  court  when  he  was  in 
his  bloom,  has  such  a  natural  tendency  to 
amorous  adventure,  that  he  thought  it 
would  be  an  endless  reproach  to  him  to 
make  no  use  of  a  fEunilianty  he  was  allowed 
at  a  gentleman's  house,  whose  good  hu- 
mour and  confidence  iexposed  his  wife  to 
the  addresses  of  any  who  should  take  it  in 
their  head  to  do  him  the  good  office.  It  is 
not  impossible  that  Escalus  might  also  re- 
sent that  the  husband  was  particulariy  ne- 
^li^t  of  him;  and  though  he  gave  many 
mtiraations  of  a  pas»on  towards  the  wife, 
the  husband  either  did  not  see  them,  or  put 
him  to  the  contempt  of  overiooking  them. 
In  the  mean  time  Isabella,  far  so  we  shall 
call  our  heroine,  saw  his  passion,  and  re- 
joiced in  it,  as  a  foundation  for  much  diver- 
aon,  and  an  opportunity  of  indulging  her- 
self in  the  dear  delight  of  being  admbed, 
addressed  to,  and  fiattered,  with  no  ill 
consequence  to  her  reputation.  This  lady 
is  of  a  free  and  disengaged  behaviour, 
ever  in  good-humour,  such  as  is  the  image 
of  innocence  with  those  who  are  innocent, 
and  an  encouragement  to  vice  with  those 
who  are  abandoned.  From  this  kind  of 
carriage,  and  an  apparent  approbation  of 
his^^^aUantry,  Escalus  had  frequent  oppor- 
tunities of  laying  amorous  epistles  in  her 
way,  of  fixing  his  eyes  attentively  upon  her 
actions,  of  performmg  a  thousand  httle  of- 
fices which  are  negleaed  by  the  unconcern- 
ed, but  are  so  many  approaches  towards 
happiness  with  the  enamoured.  It  was 
now,  as  is  above  hinted,  almost  the  end  of 
the  seventh  year  of  his  passion,  when  Es- 
calus, from  general  terms,  and  the  ambigo- 
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oiis  respect  which  crimfaud  loren  retain  in 
their  addresses,  began  to  bewail  that  his 
pauloD  grew  too  violent  for  him  to  answer 
any  longer  for  his  behaviour  towards  her, 
and  that  he  hoped  she  would  have  con^- 
deration  for  his  lon^  and  patient  respect, 
to  excuse  the  emotions  of  a  heart  now  no 
longer  under  the  direction  of  the  unhappy 
owner  of  it  Such,  for  some  months^  nad 
been  the  language  of  Escalus,  both  in  his 
talk  and  his  letters  to  Isabella,  who  re- 
turned all  the  profiiaon  of  kind  things 
which  had  been  die  collection  of  fif^  years, 
with  «*  I  must  not  hear  you;  you  will  make 
me  forget  that  you  are  a  gentleman;  I  would 
not  willingly  lose  you  as  a  friend;''  and  the 
like  expresoons,  which  the  skilful  inter- 
pret to  their  own  advantage,  as  well  know- 
ing that  a  feeble  denial  b  a  modest  assent 
I  snould  have  told  you,  that  Isabella,  during 
the  whole  progress  of  this  amour,  commu- 
mcated  it  to  her  husband;  and  that  an  ac- 
count of  Escalus's  love  was  their  usual  en- 
tertainment after  half  a  day's  absence. 
Isabella  therefore,  upon  her  lover's  late 
more  open  assaults,  with  a  smile  told  her 
husband  she  could  hold  out  no  longer,  but 
that  his  fate  was  now  come  to  a  crisis.  After 
she  had  explained  herself  a  little  farther, 
with  her  husband's  approbation,  she  pro- 
ceeded in  the  following  manner.  The  next 
'  time  that  Escalus  was  alone  with  her,  and 
repeated  his  importunity,  the  crafty  Isa- 
bella looked  on  her  fan  with  an  air  ot  great 
attention,  as  conmdering  of  what  impor- 
tance such  a  secret  was  to  her;  and  upon  the 
repetition  of  a  warm  expression,  she  looked 
at  him  with  an  eye  of  fondness,' and  told 
him  he  was  past  that  time  of  life  which 
could  make  her  fear  he  would  boast  of  a 
ladv's  favour;  then  turned  awa)r  her  head, 
with  a  very  well  acted  confusion,  which 
favoured  the  escape  of  the  aged  Escalus. 
This  adventure  was  matter  of  great  plea- 
santry to  Isabella  and  her  spouse;  and  they 
had  enjoyed  it  two  days  Wore  Escalus 
could  recollect  himself  enough  to  form  the 
following  letter: 

"Madam, — What  happened  the  other 
day  g^ves  me  a  lively  image  of  the  incon- 
sistency of  human  pasaons  and  inclinations. 
We  punue  what  we  are  denied,  and  place 
our  affections  on  what  is  absent,  thougn  we 
neglected  it  when  present  As  long  as  you 
refused  my  love,  your  refosal  did  so  strongly 
excite  my  passion,  that  I  had  not  once  the 
leisure  to  tmnk  of  recalling  my  reason  to  aid 
me  against  the  design  upon  your  virtue. 
But  when  that  virtue  be^ui  to  comply  in 
rny  favour,  rov  reason  made  an  effort  over 
my  love,  uid  let  me  see  the  baseness  of  my 
behaviour  m  attempting  a  woman  of  honour. 
I  own  to  you,  it  was  not  witiiout  the  most 
violent  stru^e  that  I  gained  this  victory 
over  myselfTnay,  I  will  confess  my  shame, 
and  acKnowled^,  I  could  not  have  pre- 
vailed but  by  fheht  However,  madam,  I 
ber  that  you  will  bcBeve  a  moment's  weak- 
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ness  has  not  destroyed  the  esteem  1  had  for 
you,  which  was  coimniied  by  so  many  years 
of  obstinate  virtue.  You  have  reason  to  re* 
joice  thai  this  ^  not  happen  within  the 
observation  (tf  one  of  the  young  fellows  who 
wiNild  have  exposed  ycxur  weakness,  and 
gloried  in  his  own  birosh  inclinations. 

**  I  am.  Madam,  your  most  devoted  hum^ 
ble  servant" 

'Isabella,  with  the  help  of  her  husband, 
returned  the  following. answer: 

**SiR, — ^I  cannot  but  account  myself  a 
very  happy  woman,  in  having  a  man  for  a 
lover  that  can  write  so  well,  and  give  so 
good  a  turn  to  a  disappointment  Another 
excellence  you  have  above  all  other  pre- 
tenders I  ever  heard  of;  on  occasions  where 
the  most  reasonable  men  lose  all  their  rea- 
son, you  have  yours  most  powerfiil.  We 
have  each  of  us  to  thank  our  genius  that 
the  passion  of  one  abated  in  proportion 
as  that  of  the  other  grew  violent  Does  it 
not  yet  come  into  your  head  to  imagine, 
that  1  knew  my  compMance  was  the  great- 
est cruelty  I  could  be  guilty  of  towards 
you?  In  return  for  your  long  and  fButhfiil 
pas^on,  I  must  let  you  know  that  you  arc 
old  enough  to  become  a  littie  more  gravity; 
but  if  you  will  leave  me,  and  coj^uet  it  any 
where  else,  may  your  mistress  yicld- 

T.  -ISABELLA." 


Na  319.]  Thunday,  March  6,  1711-12. 
Quo  teaeam  Toltat  maunteoi  ProCea  nodo  f 

Sty  while  they  ebangr  <m  tlmi.  whet  chaini  can  bind 
TlKM  ▼arjing  IbnM,  tUt  Proceaa  of  Ute  mind  f 


I  HAVE  endeavoured  in  the  course  of  my 
papers  to  do  justice  to  the  aee,  and  have 
taken  care,  as  much  as  posaable,  to  keep 
myself  a  neuter  between  both  sexes.  I  have 
ncnther  spared  the  ladies  out  of  complai- 
sance, nor  the  men  out  of  partiality,  but 
notwithstanding  the  ereat  mtegrity  with 
which  I  have  acted  m  this  particular,  I 
find  myself  taxed  with  an  incfmation  to  fa- 
vour my  own  half  of  the  species.  Whether 
it  be  that  the  women  afford  a  more  fruitful 
field  for  speculation,  or  whether  they  run 
more  in  my  head  than  the  men,  I  cannot 
tell;  but  I  shall  set  down  the  charge  as  it 
is  ladd  against  me  in  the  following  letter. 

*  Mr.  Spectator,-^I  alwws  make  one 
among  a  company  of  young  females,  who 
peruse  your  speculations  everv  morning.  I 
am  at  present  commissioned  by  our  whole 
assemtuy  to  let  you  know,  that  we  fear  you 
are  a  litUe  inclined  to  be  partial  towards 
your  own  sex.  We  must,  however,  ac- 
knowledge, with  all  due  gratitude,  that  m 
some  cases  you  have  given  us  our  revenue 
on  the  men,  and  done  us  justice.  We  coiud 
not  easily  have  forgiven  you  several  strokes 
in  the  dissection  of  the  coquette's  heait,  if 
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you  had  not,  tnuctt  about  the  wtmc  time, 
mtide  a  swrlfice  to  »8  of  ae  bean's  sbull.  ■ 

•You  may  further,  ar,  please  to  rcmcm- 
bci*,  that  tiot  lotiff  ance  you  attacked  oor 
hoods  and  coBoniodeshi  such  a  maimer,  as, 
to  use  TOur  own-  cxpresaoti,  made  very 
many  o?  Us  ashamed  to  ahow  our  heads. 
W^'must  therefore  beg  leave  i8  pcpresent 
to  you  that  we  are  in  hopes,  if  yei  will 
please  to  make  a  due  inquiry,  the  men  in 
aJl  ages  would  be  found  to  have  been  little 
less  whimsical  in  adorning  that  pait  than 
•urselves.  The  different  forms  of  their 
•wigs,  together  with  thp  various  cocks  of 
their  hats«  aU  flatter  us  in  this  opinioo. 

•  I  had  an  humble  servant  last  summer, 
who  the  first  time  he  declared  himself,  was 
m  a  foU-bottomed  wig;  but  the  dav  after, 
to  my  no  small  surprise,  he  accosted  me  m 
a  thin  natural  one.  I  received  him  at  this 
oor  second  interview  as  a  perfect  stranger, 
but  was  extremely  confounded  when  his 
speech  discoveited  who  he  waa.  I  resolved, 
therefore  to  fix  his  face  in  my  memory  for 
the  futures  but  as  i  was  walking  in  the 
Psrit  the  same  evening,  he  appeared  to  me 
Bioneofthosewiesthatlthmk  you  call  a 
inght-cap,  which  nad  altered  him  more  ef- 
fectually than  before.  He  afterwards  play- 
ed a  coui^  of  black  riding-wigs  upo«  me 
with  the  same  success,  and,  in  short,  m- 
sumed  a  new  face  almost  every  day  in  the 
first  month  of  his  courtship. 

•I  observed  afterwards,  that  the  variety 
of  cocks  into  which  he  moulded  his  hat,  had 
not  a  little  contributed  to  his  impositions 
upon  me.  . 

*  Yet,  as  if  all  these  ways  were  not  suf- 
ficient to  distinguish  their  heads,  you  must 
doubUess,  sir,  have  observed,  that  great 
numbers  of  young  fellows  have,  for  several 
months  last  past,  taken  upon  them  to  wear 
Others. 

*We  bqpe,  thereibre,  that  these  may, 
with  as  much  justice,  be  called  Indian 
princes,  as  you  have  styled  a  woman  in  a 
coloured  hood  an  Indian  oueen;  and  that 
you  will  in  due  time  take  these  airy  gentie- 
ipnen  into  consideration. 

*We  the  more  esunestiy  he^  that  yoji 
would  put  a  stop  to  this  practice,  since  it 
has  already  lost  us  one  ofthe  most  agree- 
able memners  of  our  society,  who  after 
having  refused  several  good  estates,  and 
two  titlau  was  lured  fipom  us  last  week  by 
a  mixed  feather. . 
<  I  am  ordered  to  present  you  with  the 
Mcito  «f  oor  whole  company,  and  stmi 
Kr,  your  very  humble  servant, 
^  '  *DORINDA.' 
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upon  the  hat  and  feather;  however,  t»  wipe 
off  the  pi-esent  imputation,  and  gratify  my 
female  correspondent,  I  shaU  h«e  print  a 
letter  which  I  lately  received  from  a  man 
of  mode,  who  seems  to  have  a  very  cxtrar 
Qidinary  genius  in  his  way. 


*Notc  The  person  wearing  the  featho:, 
though  our  friend  took  him  for  an  officer  in 
the  guards^  has  proved  to  be  an  errant  linen- 
draper.  •♦ 

I  am  not  now  at  leisure  to  gjve  my  opinion 


*  Sir,— I  presume  I  need  not  inform  you, 
that  among  men  of  dress  it  is  a  common 
phrase  to  say.  "  Mr.  Such-a-one  has  struck 
a  bold  stroke;"  by  which  we  understand, 
that  he  is  tiie  first  man  who  has  had  courage 
enough  to  lead  up  a  fashion.  Acojrdinely, 
when  our  tailors  take  measure  of  us,  they 
always  demand  "  whether  we  will  have  a 
plain  suit,  or  strike  a  bold  stroke?*'  I  thmk 
I  may  without  vanity  say,  that  I  have  struck 
some  of  the  boldest  and  most  successful 
strokes  of  any  man  in  Great  Britain.  I  was 
the  first  that  struck  the  long  pocket  about 
two  years  since;  I  was  likewise  the  author 
of  the  frosted  button,  which  when  I  saw  the 
town  come  readUy  into,  being  resolv^  to 
strike  while  the  Ircn  was  hot,  1  produced 
much  about  the  same  time  the  sc^lop  flap, 
the  knotted  cravat,  and  made  a  fair  push 
for  the  silver-clocked  stocking.        . 

'A  few  months  after  I  brought  up  the 
modish  jacket,  or  the  coat  with  close 
sleeves.  I  struck  this  at  first  in  a  plain 
Doily;  but  that  failing,  I  struck  it  a  second 
time  in  a  blue  camlet,  and  repeated  the 
stroke  in  several  kinds  of  cloth,  until  at  last 
it  took  effect  There  are  two  or  three 
young  fellows  at  the  other  end  of  tiie  town 
who  have  always  their  eye  upon  roc,  and 
answer  me  stroke  for  stroke.  I  was  once 
so  unwary  as  to  mention  my  fancy  in  rela- 
tion to  a  new-fashioned  surtout  before  one 
of  these  gentlemen,  who  was  disinecnucos 
enough  to  steal  my  thought,  and  by  that 
means  prevented  my  intended  stroke. 

*  I  have  a  design  this  spring  to  make  very 
considerable  innovations  in  the  wai^coat; 
and  have  already  begun  with  a  cou/t  ^^«f« 
upon  the  sleeves,  which  has  succeeflcd 
very  welL 

*  I  must  further  mform  you,  if  ycu  wiD 
promise  to  encourage,  or  at  least  to  connive 
at  me,  that  it  is  my  design  to  strike  such  a 
stroke  the  beginning  of  the  next  month  as 
shall  surprise  the  whole  town. 

« I  do  not  think  it  prudent  to  acqujnnt 
you  with  all  the  particulars  of  my  intended 
dress;  but  will  only  teU  you.  as  a  sample  of 
it,  that  I  Shan  very  speedily  appear  at 
White's  m  a  cherry-coloured  hat  I  took 
this  hint  from  the  ladies'  hoods,  which  I 
look  upon  as  the  boldest  stroke  that  sex  has 
struck  for  these  hundred  years  last  past    I 


•IMr«neMiCMistteU«ia-4MiMk.    #ff<.teiWi«. 


I  have  not  time  at  present  to  make  any 
reflections  on  this  letter;  but  must  not 
however  omit  that  having  ghown  it  to  W  lU 
Honeycomb,  he  de»res  to  be  acquamted 
with  the  gentleman  who  writ  it  X. 
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Ham]  Prtdkyy  MUrthT,  1711-1% 

ton  pronubk  Juno, 
Nod  H)rBei«n»  adeat,  mm  iUI  grmtfft  lecto : 

BttBMaMBiitnTere  torun — 

Ooii.  Jir«t.  Lib.  6.  438. 
Nor  Hymen,  nor  the  Graces  here  preside. 
Nor  Jano  to  befriend  the  blooming  bride ; 
Bit  fiends  with  Aio*ral  brands  the  process  led, 
And  fuhft  wailed  «i  ibe  cBiilal  ht^—Cnzol 

*Mr.  Spectator,— You  have  ffiven 
many  hints  in  yoor  papers  to  the  disaavan- 
tage  of  peworis  of  your  own  sex,  who  lay 
plots  upcm  women.    Among  other  hard 
words  you  have  published  the  term  "  Male 
Coquettes, "  and  have  been  very  severe  upon 
such  as  five  themselves  the  liberty  of  a 
little  dalbance  of  heart,  and  playing  fest 
and  loose  between  love  and  mdlfference, 
until  perhaps  an  easy  young  girl  is  reduced 
to  sighs,  dreams,  and  tears,  and  languishes 
atway  her  life  for  a  Careless  coxcomb,  who 
looks  astomshed,  and  wonders  at  such  an 
effect  from  what  in  him  was  all  but  com- 
raon  civility.    Thus  you  have  treated  the 
men  who  are  irresolute  in  marriage;  but  if 
you  design  to  be  impartial,  pray  be  so  honest 
as  to  prmt  tiie  inforraatkni  I  now  ^ve  you 
of  a  certain  set  of  women  who  never  coquet 
for  the  matter,  but,  with  a  high  hand, 
marry  whom  they  please  to  whom  they 
please.    As  for  mv  part,  I  should  not  have 
concerned  myselt  with  them,  but  that  I 
■nderstand  that  I  am  pitched  upon  by  them 
to  be  married,  against  my  witl,  to  one  I 
ncv«r  saw  in  my  life.    It  has  been  my  mis- 
fbrCone,  sir,  very  innocently,  to  rejoice  in  a 
plentifiil  fortune,  of  which  1  am  master,  to 
bespeak  a  fine  chariot,  to  give  directions 
for  two  or  three  handsome  shuflF-boxes,  and 
as  many  suits  of  fine  clothes;  bul  biefore  any 
of  these  were  ready  I  heard  reports  of  mf 
being  to  be  raarried  to  two  Or  tnree  differ- 
ent young  women.    Upon  my  taking  notice 
of  it  to  a  young  gentleman  who  is  often  hi 
my  company,  he  told  me  smiling,  I  was  in 
the  inquisition.    You  may  believe  I  was  not 
a  little  startled  at  what  he  meant,  and 
more  so,  'when  he  asked  me  if  I  had  be- 
spoke any  thing  of  late  that  was  fine.    I 
old  Mm  several;  upon  which  hC  pixxluced 
I  description  of  mv  person,  from  the  trades- 
nen  wtKAn  I  had  employed,  and  told  me 
hat  they  had  certainly  informed  against 
le.     Mr.  Spectator,  whatever  the  world 
lav  think  ot  me,  I  am  more  coxcomb  than 
K>t  and  I  grcw  very  inquisitive  upon  thb 
sad,  not  a  little  pleased  with  the  novelty. 
y  friend  told  me,  there  were  a  certain  set 
wonien  of  fashion,  whereof  the  number 
six  made  a  committee,  who  sat  thrice  a 
ek,  under  the  title  of  **The  Inquisition 
M^aids  and  Bachelors.**  It  seems,  when- 
;r  there  comes  such  an  unthinking  gay 
ig:  as  myself  to  town,  he  must  want  all 
nncT  of  necessaries,  or  be  put  into  the 
lisltion  by  the  first  tradesman  he  eni- 
rs.  Tliey  nave  constant  intelligence  with 
e-sliops,    i>er{umers,   toy-men,  coach- 
Cex^    and.     china-houses.    From  these 
»rat  places  these  undertikert  for  mar- 


riages have  as  o^nsteint  aiid  Tcgtd&r  a  cor- 
respondenoe  as  the  funeral-men  have  with 
vintners  and  apothecaries.  Ail  bachelors  are 
under  their  immediate  inspection:  an^  |ny 
friend  produced  to  me  a  report-  given  in  to 
their  tK>atd,  whereinran  old  tmcfe  ermine, 
who  came  to  town  with  me,  and  myself,  were 
inserted,  and  we  stood  thus?  the  uncle  smoky, 
rotten,  poor;  the  nephew  raw,  but  no  fool; 
soupd  at  present,  very  rich.  .  My  informa- 
tion did  not  end  here;  but  my  friend's  ad-" 
vices  are  so  good,  that  he  could  show  me  a 
copy  of  the  letter  sent  to  the  young  lady 
^o  is  to  have  me;  which  I  enclose  to  you; 

*«  Madam— This  is  to  let  yew  know  that 
you  are  to  be  married  to  a  beau  that  comes 
out  on  Thursday,  six  in  the  evening.  Be  at 
the  Park,  You  cannot  but  know  ^  virgin  fop^ 
they  have  a  mind  to  look  saucy,  but  are  out 
aS  countenance.  The  board  has  denied  him 
to  several  good  families.  I  wish  you  joy. 
"CORINNA.^ 

What  makes  my  correspondent's  cas^ 
the  more  deplorable  is,  that,  as  I  find  by 
the  report  from  my  censor  of  marriages, 
the  friend  he  speaks  of  is  employed  by  the 
inquisiti6n  to  take  him  in,  as  the  i^rase 
is.  After  all  that  is  told  him,  he  has  irtfor- 
mation  only  of  one  woman  that  is  laid  for 
him,  and  that  the  wrong  one;  for  the  lady 
commissioners  have  devoted  him  to  another 
than  the  person  against  whom  they  have 
employed  their  agent  his  friend  to  alami 
him.  The  plot  is'  laid  so  well  about  this 
young  gentlemain,  that  he  has  no  friend  to 
retire  to,  no  place  to  appear  in,  br  part  of 
the  kingdom  to  fly  into,  but  he  must  fill 
into  the  notice,  ani  be  subject  to  the jpower 
of  the  inquisition.  They  have  their  ftiissa^ 
ries  and  substitutes  in  all  parts  of  this  united 
kingdom.  The  first  step  they  usually  take; 
is  to  find  ftom  a  correspondence,  by  their 
messengers  and  whisperers,  with  some  do* 
mestic  of  the  bachelor,  (who  is  to1>e  hunted 
into  the  toils  they  have  laid  for  him,)  what 
are  his  manners,  his  familiarities,  his  gbod 
qualities,  or  vices;  not  as  the  Rood  in  nim 
is  a  recommendation,  or  the  ill  a  dimhra- 
tion,  biit  as  they  affect  to  contribute  to  the 
main  inquiry,  what  estate  he  has  fn  him. 
When  this  pohit  is  well  reported  to  the 
board,  they  can  take  in  a  wild  roaring  fox- 
hunter,  as  eaaly  as  a  soft,  gentle  young  fop 
of  the  town.  The  way  is  to  make  all  places 
uneasy  to  him,  but  the  scenes  in  whicn  they 
have  allotted  him  to  act.  His  brother  hunts- 
men, bottle  companions,  his  fraternity  of 
fops,  shall  be  brought  hito  the  consinracy 
against  him.  Then  this  matter  is  not  laid 
in  so  barefaced  a  manner  before  him  as  to 
have  it  mtimated,  Mrs.  Such-a-pne  would 
make  him  a  very  proper  wife;  but  by  the 
force  of  their  correspondence,  they  shall 
make  it  (as  Mr.  Waller  said  of  the  mar- 
riage of  the  dwarf^,)  as  impracticable  to 
have  any  woman  besides  her  they  de^^ 
him,  fa  it  would  have  been  in  Adam  to 
have  rdbsed  Eve.    Thb  man  Aamed  by 
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the  commMen  for  Mra.  Such-a-ooe  shall 
neither  be  in  foshion,  nor  •dare  ever  ap- 
pear in  company,  should  he  attempt  to 
evade  their  determination. 

l*he  female  sex  wholly  govern  domestic 
life;  and  by  this  means,  when  they  think 
fit,  they  can  sow  dissensions  between  the 
dearest  friends,  nay,  make  Bother  and  son 
irreconcilable  enemies,  in  spite  of  all  the 
ties  of  gratitude  on  one  part,  and  the  duty 
of  protection  to  be  paid  on  the  other.  The 
ladies  of  the  inouisition  understand  this  per- 
fectly well;  and  where  love  is  not  a  motive 
to  a  man's  choosing  one  whom  they  allot, 
they  can  with  very  much  art  indntiate  sto- 
ries to  the  disadvantage  of  his  honesty  or 
county,  until  the  creature  is  too  much 
dispirit^  to  bear  up  agmnst  a  general  ill 
reception,  which  he  every  where  meets 
with,  and  in  due  ^me  foils  into  their  ap- 
pointed wedlock  for  shelter.  I  have  a  long 
letter  bearing  date  the  fourth  instant,  which 
gives  me  a  large  account  of  die  policies  of 
9ds  court;  and  find  there  is  now  before 
them  a  very  refractory  person  who  has 
escaped  all  their  machmations  for  two 
years  last  past;  but  they  have  prevented 
two  successive  matches  which  were  of  his 
ovoi  incUnation;  the  one  by  a  report  that 
his  mistress  was  to  be  married,  and  the  very 
dayapp(nnted,  wedding-clothes  bought,  and 
all  things  ready  for  her  bein^  given  to  an- 
other; ttie  second  time  by  insinuating  to  all 
his  mistress's  friends  and  acquaintance,  that 
he  had  been  false  to  several  other  women, 
and  the  like.  The  poor  man  is  now  re- 
duced to  profess  he  designs  to  lead  a  ^gle 
lifo;  but  the  inquisition  give  out  to  all  his 
Acquaintance,  thiat  nothing  is  intended  but 
the  gentleman's  own  wemire  and  happi- 
ness. When  this  is  urged,  he  talks  still 
more  humbly,  and  protests  he  aims  only  at 
a  life  without  pain  or  reproach;  pleasure, 
honour,  and  riches,  are  things  for  which  he 
has  no  taste.  But  notwithstanding  all  this^ 
and  what  else  he  may  defend  himself  with, 
«s  that  the  lady  is  too  old  or  too  young,  of  a 
suitable  humour,  or  the  quite  contrary,  and 
that  it  is  impossible  they  can  ever  do  other 
than  wrangle  from  June  to  January,  every 
body  tells  him  all  this  is  spleen,  and  he 
must  have  a  wife;  while  all  the  members 
ci  the  inquintton  are  unanimous  in  a  certain 
woman  lor  him,  and  they  think  they  al- 
together are  better  able  to  judge  than  he, 
or  any  other  private  person  whatsoever. 

*Templej  March  3, 1711. 
'  Sir, — ^Your  q>ecuiation  this  day  on  the 
subject  of  idleness  has  employed  me  ever 
since  I  read  it,  in  sorrowful  raections  on 
my  havine  loitered  away  the  term  (or  rather 
the  vacation)  of  ten  years  ui  this  place,  and 
unhappHy  differed  a  good  chamber  and 
study  to  be  idle  as  long.  My  books  (except 
those  I  have  taken  to  sleep  upon,}  have 
been  totally  neglected,  and  my  Lord  Coke 
and  other  venerable  authors  were  never  so 
slighted  in  thdr  lives.    I  q)end  most  of  the 


day  at  a  neighbouring  cofiee-hoase,  tdieie 
we  have  what  I  may  call  a  lazy  club.  We  " 
g^erally  come  in  night-gowns,  with  our 
stockings  about  our  heels,  and  sometimes 
but  one  on.  Our  salutation  at  entrance  is  a 
yawn  and  a  stretch,  and  then  without  more 
ceremony  we  take  our  place  at  the  Idling- 
table,  where  our  discourse  is,  what  I  hStr 
yen  would  not  read  out,  therefore  shsdl  not 
msert.  But  I  assure  you,  sir,  I  heartily 
lament  this  loss  of  time,  and  am  now  re* 
solved,  (if  possible,  with  double  diligence,} 
to  Retrieve  it,  being  efiectually  awakened 
by  the  arguments  <x  Mr.  Slack,  out  of  the 
senseless  stupidity  that  has  so  long  pos- 
sessed me.  And  to  demonstrate  that  peni- 
tence accompanies  my  confessions,  and  con- 
stancy my  resolutions,  I  have  locked  my 
door  for  a  year,  and  desire  you  ^would  let 
my  companions  know  I  am  not  within.  I 
am  with  great  respect,  sir,  your  most  obe- 
dient servant, 
T.  •N.B.' 


Na  321.]    Saturday^  March  8,  iril-12. 

Nee  MUii  est  poldira  ene  poemiU,  dulcia  niiita. 

Hn.  Jtn  PmL  t.  9a 

Til  not  enough  a  poem*s  flnelir  writ ; 

It  moat  affeet  and  captivate  the  waaL—Rmenmtm. 

Those  who  know  how  many  yolumea 
have  been  written  on  the  poems  of  Homer 
and  Virgil  will  easily  paraon  the  length  of 
my  discourse  upon  Mnton.  The  Paradise 
Lost  is  looked  upon  by  the  best  judges,  aa 
the  greatest  production,  or  at  least  the 
noblest  work  of  genius  in  our  lamiagep 
and  therefore  deserves  to  be  set  before  an 
English  reader  in  its  full  beafity.  For  this 
reason,  though  I  have  endeavoured  to  rive 
a  general  idea  of  its  graces  and  impemc- 
tions  in  my  first  six  papers,  I  thought  my- 
self obliged  to  bestow  one  upoi^  every  book 
in  particular.  The  first  three  books  I  have 
almidy  despatched,  and  am  now  enterin|^ 
upon  tne  fourth.  I  need  not  acquaint  my 
reader  that  there  are  multitudes  of  beau- 
ties in  this  great  author,  especially  in  the 
descriptive  parts  of  this  poem,  which  I 
have  not  touched  upon;  it  oein^  my  inten- 
tion to  point  out  those  only  which  appear 
to  me  the  most  exquisite,  or  those  whidi 
are  not  so  obvious  to  ordinary  readers. 
Every  one  that  has  read  the  critics  who 
have  written  upon  the  Odyssey,  the  Ifiad, 
and  the  iEndd,  knows  very  well,  that 
though  they  agree  in  their  opinions  of  the 
great  beauties  in  those  poems,  they  have 
nevertheless  each  <rf  them  discovered  seve- 
ral master-strokes,  which  have  escaped  the 
observation  of  the  rest  In  the  same  man- 
ner, I  Question  not  but  any  writer,  who  diaO 
treat  or  this  subject  after  me  may  find  seve- 
ral beauties  in  Milton,  which  I  have  not 
taken  notice  (£  I  must  likewise  observe, 
that  as  the  greatest  masters  of  critical  learn- 
ing differ  among  one  another,  as  to  some 
jparticular  points  in  an  epic  poem,  I  have 
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not  bound  myself  scrupnloasKy  to  the  rules 
which  any  one  of  them  has  laid  down  upon 
that  art,  6at  have  taken  the  liberty  some- 
times to  join  with  one,  and  sometimes  with 
I  ai^ther,  and  sometimes  to  differ  from  all  of 

them,  when  I  have  thought  that  the  reason 
of  the  thing  was  on  my  side. 

We  may  conclude' the  beauties  of  the 
fourth  boot  under  three  heads.  In  the  first 
arc  those  pictures  of  still-life,  which  we 
meet  with  in  the  description  of  Eden,  Para- 
dise, Adam*s  bower,  8cc  In  the  next  are  the 
machines,  which  comprehend  the  speeches 
and  behaviour  of  the  good  and  bad  anfrels. 
In  the  last  is  the  conduct  of  Adam  and  Eve, 
who  arc  the  principal  actors  in  the  poem. 

Ill  the  description  of  Paradise,  the  poet 
has  observed  Aristotle's  rule  of  lavishing 
all  the  ornaments  of  dlbtion  on  the  weak 
unactive  parts  of  the  fable,  which  are  not 
anpportea  by  the  beauty  of  sentiments  and 
characters.    Accordingly  the  reader  may 
observe,  that  the  expressions  are  more 
-florid  and  elaborate  in  these  descriptions, 
than  in  most  other  parts  of  the  poem.    I 
must  fiirlher  add,  that  though  tne  draw- 
ings of  gardens,  rivers,  nunbows,  and  the 
like  dead  pieces  of  nature,  are  justly  cen- 
sured in  an  heroic  poem,  when  they  run  out 
into  an  unnecessary  length— the  description 
of  Paradise  would  have  been  faulty,  had 
not  the  poet  been  very  particular  in  it,  not 
only  as  it  is  the  scene  of  the  principal  ac- 
tion, but  as  it  is  reouisite  to  give  us  an  idea 
of  that  happiness  from  which  our  first  pa- 
raits  felL    The  plan  of  it  is  wonderfully 
beautiful,  and  formed  upon  the  short  sketcn 
which  we  have  of  it  in  holy  writ    Milton's 
exuberance  of  imagination  has  poured  forth 
mch  a  redundancy  of  ornaments  on  this 
seat  of  happiness  and  hmocence,  that  it 
would  be  endless  to  pdnt  out  each  par- 
ticular. 

I  must  not  quit  this  head  ^thoot  further 
observing^  that  there  is  scarce  a  speech  of 
Adam  or  Eve  in  the  whole  poem,  wherein 
the  sendments  and  allusions  are  not  taken 
hxym  this  their  delightful  habitation.  The 
*eader,  dnrin^  thdr  whole  course  of  action 
ilways  finds  himself  in  the  walks  of  Para- 
'ise.  In  short,  as  the  critics  have  remarked, 
hat  in  those  poems  wherein  shepherds  are 
le  actors,  me  thoughts  ought  always  to 
tke  -B,  tincture  from  the  woods,  fields,  and 
irers;  so  we  may  observe,  that  our  first 
p-ents  seldom  lose  sight  of  their  happy 
itian  in  any  thing  they  speak  or  do;  and, 
:he  reader  will  give  me  leave  to  use  the 
;>res6loii,  that  their  thoughts  are  always 
iradlsaicaL  * 

Ve  are  in  the  next  place  to  conader  the 
chines  of  the  fourth  book.  Satan  being 
''  within  the  prospect  of  Eden,  and  look- 
round  upoo  the  glories  of  the  creation, 
led  with  sentiments  different  from  those 
ch  l&e  discovered  whilst  he  was  in  hell. 
t  place  mspires  him  with  thoughts  more 
Died  to  it.  He  reflects  upon  the  happy 
litkm  from  whence  he  ieH,  and  breaks 


forth  into  a  speech  that  is  sojftened  with 
several  transient  touches  of  remorse  and 
self-accusation:  but  at  length  he  confirms 
himself  in  impenitence,  and  in  his  desi|^ 
of  drawing  man  into  his  own  state  of  guilt 
and  misery.  This  ccmflict  of  passions  is 
raised  with  a  great  deal  of  art,  as  the  open- 
ing of  his  speech  to  the  sun  is  very  bold 
and  noble: 

*  O  thou,  Uiat  with  suipaninf  glory  erown'd, 
Look'ft  ftt>in  thy  sole  dominion  like  the  god 
Of  this  new  world;  at  whose  tight  all  the  star* 
Hide  their  diminish^  heads;  to  thee  I  call. 
Bat  with  no  fViendIv  yoice;  and  add  thy  name, 

0  sun  I  to  tell  thee  how  I  hate  thy  beams, 
That  bring  to  my  remembrance  from  what  state 

1  Ml,  how  gtorioos  onee  above  thy  sphere.* 

This  speech  is,  I  think,  the  finest  that  is 
ascribed  to  Batan  in  the  whole  poem.  The 
evil  spirit  afterwards  proceeds  to  make  his 
discoveries  concerning  cur  first  parents, 
and  to  learn  after  what  manner  they  may 
be  best  attacked.  His  bounding  over  the 
walls  of  Paradise:  his  sitting  in  the  shape 
of  a  cormorant  upon  the  tree  of  life,  which 
stood  in  the  centre  of  it,  and  overtopped  all 
the  other  trees  of  the  garden;  his  alighting 
amon^  the  herd  of  animals,  which  are  so 
beautifiiUy  represented  as  playing  about 
Adam  and  Eve;  together  with  his  trans- 
forming himself  into  different  shapes,  in 
order  to  hear  their  conversation;  are  cir- 
cumstances that  give  an  agreeable  surprise 
to  the  reader,  and  are  devised  with  great 
art,  to  connect  that  series  of  adventures  in 
which  Uie  poet  has  engaged  this  artificer 
of  fraud. 

The  thought  of  Satan's  transforroa^on 
into  a  cormorant,  and  placing  himself  on  the 
tree  of  life,  seems  raised  upon  that  passage 
in  the  Iliad,  where  two  deities  are  described 
as  perching  on  the  top  of  an  oak  in  the 
shape  of  vultures. 

Ills  planting  himself  at  the  ear  of  Eve 
under  the  form  of  a  toad,  in  order  to  pro- 
duce vain  dreams  and  imaginations,  is  a 
circumstance  of  the  same  nature;  as  his 
starting  up  in  his  own  form  is  wonderfully 
fine,  both  m  the  Uteral  description,  and  in 
the  moral  which  is  concealed  under  it  His 
answer  upon  his  being  discovered,  and  de- 
manded to  give  an  account  of  himself,  is 
conformable  to  the  pride  and  intrepidity  of 
of  his  character: 

*  Know  ye  not,  then,*  said  Satan,  fiH*d  with  scora, 
'Knowyenotmer  Te  knew  me  onoe  no  mate 
For  you,  there  sitting  where  you  durst  not  soar : 
Not  to  know  me  argues  yourselves  unknown, 
The  lowest  of  your  throng .» 

Zephon's  rebuke,  with  the  influence  it 
had  on  ^tan,  is  exquisitely  graceful  and 
moral  Satan  is  afterwards  Ted  away  to 
Gabriel,  the  chief  of  the  guardian  an^ls, 
who  kept  watch  in  Paradise.  His  disdamfiil 
behaviour  on  thisoccaaon  is  so  remarkable 
a  beauty,  that  the  most  ordinarjr  reader 
cannot  but  take  notice  of  it  Gabriel's  dis- 
covering his  approach  at  a  distance  is  drawn 
with  great  strength  and  liveliness  of  imagi- 
nation: 
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*  O  IHMdfl^  I  bear  the  tread  of  AinnUe  ftet 
Raatinff  this  way,  and  now  by  glimpse  diicern 
IthurfeT  and  ZeiMon  tbroufh  the  shade, 
A«d  with  them  eoiaea  a  third  of  recatport. 
But  Adad  aplendour  wan ;  wb<f  by  nia  gait 
And  fierce  demeanour  seems  the  prince  of  HeU: 
Not  likely  to  part  hence  withdut  contest; 
Stand  firm,  for  in  bis  look  defiance  low'rs.' 

The  conference  between  Gabriel  and 
Satan  abounds  with  sentiments  proper  for 
the  occasion,  and  suitable  to  the  persons  of 
the  two  speakers.  Satan  clothing  himself 
with  terror  when  he  prepares  for  the  com- 
bat is  truly  sublime,  and  at  least  equal  to 
Homer's  description  of  Discord,  celebrated 
by  Longinu^,  or  to  that  of  Fape  in  Viral, 
who  are  both  represented  with  thdr  feet 
standing  upon  the  earth,  and  their  heads 
reaching  above  the  clouds: 

While  thna  he  spake,  XV  angelie  aqaadron  bright 
Turn'd  fiery  red,  sharpening  in  mooned  horns 
Their  phalanx,  and  began  to  hem  him  round 
With  ported  spears,  kc 

On  th*  other  aide  Satan  alarmed. 

Collecting  all  hia  might,  dilated  stood 
Like  T^neriflb,  or  Atlas,  unremoved : 
Ris  stature  reached  the  aky,  and  on  hla  creaC 
Sat  Horror  phun'd.— • 

I  must  here  take  notice,  that  Milton  is 
every  where  full  of  hints,  and  sometimes 
literal  translations,  taken  from  the  greatest 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  poets.  But  this  I 
may  reserve  for  a  discourse  by  itself,  be- 
cause I  would  not  break  the  thread  of  these 
speculations,  that  are  designed  for  English 
readers,  with  such  reflections  as  would  be 
of  no  use  but  to  the  learned. 

I  must,  however,  observe  in  this  place, 
that  the  breaking  off  the  combat  between 
Cabriel  and  Satan,  by  the  banging  out  of 
the  golden  scales  in  heaven,  is  a  refinement 
upon  Homer's  thoueht,  who  tells  us,  that 
before  the  battle  between  Hect6r  and 
Achilles,  Jupiter  weighed  the  event  of  it 
in  a  pair  of  scales.  The  reader  may  see 
the  whole  passage  in  the  22d  Iliad. 

Viral,  before  the  last  decisive  combat 
describes  Jupiter  in  the  same  manner,  as 
weighing  the  fates  of  Tumus  and  -flEneas. 
Milton,  though  he  fetched  this  beautiftil 
circumstance  from  the  Iliad  and  iEneid, 
does  not  only  insert  it  as  a  poetical  embel- 
lishment, like  the  author's  above-mention- 
'cd,  but  makes  an  artful  use  of  it  for  the 
proper  carrying  on  of  his  fable,  and  for  the 
T>reaking  off  the  combat  between  the  two 
WMTiorg,  who  were  open  the  point  of  en- 
raging. To  this  we  may  further  add,  that 
Milton  is  the  more  justified  in  this  passage, 
as  we  find  the  same  noble  allegory  in  holy 
writ,  where  a  wicked  prince,  some  few 
hoars  before  he  was  assaulted  and  slain,  is 
s^d  to  have  been  *  weighed  in  the  scales, 
and  to  have  been  found  wanting.' 

I  must  h^re  take  notice,  under  the  head 
of  the  machines,  that  Uriel's  gliding  down 
to  the  earth  upon  a  sun-beam,  with  the 
poet  s  device  to  make  him  descend,  as  well 
in  his  return  to  the  sun  as  in  his  coming 
from  it,  is  a  prettiness  that  might  have  been 
admired  in  a  litUe  fanciful  poet,  but  seems 


below  the  gen&iu  of  MUton.  The  descrip- 
tion of  the  host  d  armed  angels  walking 
their  nighUy  round  in  Paradise  is  oi  anotbiar 
spirit: 

80  aayinf  on  he  l6d  hit  radiant  filea, 

Dazzling  the  moon ; 
as  that  account  of  the  hymns  which  our 
first  parents  used  to  hear  them  ang  in  these 
their  midnight  walks  is  altogether  divine, 
and  inexpressibly  amusing  to  the  imagina-' 
tion. 

We  are  in  the  last  place,  to  condder  the 
parts  which  Adam  and  Eve  act  in  the  fourth 
book.  The  description  of  them,  as  they  first 
appeared  to  Satan,  is  exauisitely  drawn,  and 
sufficient  to  make  the  fallen  angel  gaze  upon 
them  with  all  that  astonishment,  and  those 
emotions  of  envy  in  which  he  is  represented  x 

Two  of  fu-  nobler  ahape.  erect  and  tall, 
God-like  erect,  with  native  honour  clad 
In  naked  majesty,  eeem'd  lords  of  all ; 
And  worthy  aeem'd ;  for  in  their  looha  diTiile 
Tba  imwn  of  their  gloriout  maker  ihona. 
Truth,  wisdom,  sanctitude  severe  and  pure ; 
Severe,  hot  in  true  filial  flreednm  plac'd : 
Fbr  ooatamplatlao  ha  a«l  valour  Ibrm^l, 
For  softnasa  aha  and  sweet  aiimctive  graoa ; 
He  fbr  God  onJy,  she  for  God  in  him. 
Bis  Aiir  large  front,  and  eye  sublime  declar'd 
Absohite  mle;  and  hyacintblne  locks  * 

Eound  ftx>m  his  parted  forelock  manlv  hung 
Clust'ring,  but  not  beneath  his  shoulders  broad. 
Bhe,  as  a  veil,  down  to  her  slender  waist 
Her  unadorned  goMan  treases  wore 
Disheveird,  but  in  wantoo  ringleta  wav*d. 
So  mfls'd  they  naked  on.  nor  shunned  the  eight 
Of  God  or  angels,  fbr  they  thought  no  ill: 
Bo  hand  in  hand  they  pasaM.  the  lovelieat  pair 
That  avar  aiaca  in  lovers  embraaea  mat. 

There  is  a  fine  spirit  of  poetry  in  the  fines 
which  follow,  wherein  they  are  described 
as  ^ttxnf  on  a  bed  of  fiowers  by  the  side  of 
a  fountain,  amidst  a  mixed  assembly  of  aiu- 
mds. 

The  speeches  of  these  two  first  lovert 
flow  eqi^y  from  passion  and  sinteifty; 
The  professions  diev  make  to  one  another 
are  fiill  of  warmth;  but  at  the  same  time 
founded  on  truth.  In  a  word  they  are  the 
gallantries  of  Paradise: 

^When  Adam  tlrat  of  men 

*  Sole  partner  and  aola  part  of  aD  thaaa  ioy% 
Dearer  thyself  than  all; 

fiut  let  us  ever  praise  Rim,  and  extol 

His  bounty,  fMlowfng  our  delightfhl  «Mk, 

To  prune  thtaa  growing  planta,  and  tend  tlwaa  flowtac 

Which  were  it  toilaoroe,  yet  with  thee  were  awecL' 

Tb  whom  thus  Eve  reply'd.  *  O  thou,  fbr  whom 

And  fhMn  whom  I  was  fbrm*d,  flet4i  of  tJi^  fleah. 

And  without  whom  am  to  no  end*  my  guide 

And  head,  wbat  thou  hast  said  is  just  and  right. 

For  we  to  him  indeed  all  praises  owe 

And  daily  thanks ;  I  chiefly,  who  enjoy 

80  fisr  the  happier  lot,  enjoying  thee. 

Pre-eminent  by  ao  much  qmMs,  while  thou 

Like  consort  to  thyaelf  canst  no  whetc  find/  tkc 

The  remaining  part  of  Eve's  speech,  in 
which  she  gives  an  account  of  herself  upoo 
her  first  creation,  and  the  manner  in  which 
she  was  brought  to  Adam,  is,  I  think,  as 
beautifiil  a  passage  as  any  in  Milton,  or 
perhaps  m  any  other  pcJet  whatsocver- 
These  passages  are  all  worked  off  with  so 
much  art,  that  they  are  capable  of  pjeasmg 
the  most  delicate  reader,  without  offending 
the  most  severe. 

*  That  dny  I  og  rameniber,  wten  fhan  aieep^*  JM. 
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A  poet  of  less  jadgment  and  invtentkn 
tban  this  j^at  author,  would  have  found 
it  very  difficuH  to  have  filled  these  tender 
parts  of  the  poem  with  sentiments  proper 
{or  a  state  of  innocence;  to  have  described 
tke  warmth  of  lore,  and  the  pvafesaons  of 
it,  without  artifice  or  hyperbole;  to  have 
made  the  man  speak  the  most  endearinr 
thinip  withoat  descending  from  his  natturcu 
dignity,  and  the  woman  veceivdng  them 
without  departiBg  from  the  modestv  of  her 
character;  in  d  word,  to  adjust  tnc  pre* 
rogatives  of  wisdom  and  beauty,  and  make 
each  appear  to  the  other  in  its  proper  force 
and  loveliness.    This  mutual  subordination 
of  the  two  sexes  is  wonderfully  kept  up  in 
the  whole  poem,   as  particularly  in  the 
speeph  of  Eve  I  have  before  mentioned, 
and  upon  the  coocluaon  of  it  in  the  follow- 
ing^ iines: 

So  ipake  our  Kenpral  mother,  and  with  eyes 
or  eonjufral  attmction  tmrepror^d. 
And  loeek  lum^nder,  bRlf  esnbraoiiig  IwnM 
On  our  firft  father ;  half  her  swelling  breast 
Naked  met  hii,  under  tbe  ffowing  gold 
Ofher  loose  treiRs  bid ;  he  in  delight 
JBbtb  ofher  beauty  and  sabviaaive  clMniiB 
Smil'd  with  superior  love.    ■ 

The  poet  adds,  that  the  devil  turned 
away  with  «ivy  at  the  sight  of  so  much 
happmess.  * 

We  have  another  view  of  our  fir^t  t)a- 
fcnts  in  their  evening  discourses,  which  is 
foil  of  pleasing  images  and  sentiments  suit- 
able to  their  condition  and  characters.  The 
speech  of  Eve  in  particular^  is  dressed  up 
in  such  a  soft  and  natural  torn  of  words 
and  sentiments,  as  cannot  be  sufficiently 
admired. 

I  shall  close  my  reflections  upon  this 
book  with  observing  the  masterly  traitsi- 
tioii  which  the  poet  makes  to  their  evening 
worship  in  the  following  lines: 

Thus  at  their  shady  lodge  arrived,  both  stood. 
Both  tum'd,  and  noder  open  sky  adorM 
The  God  tlMt  B«de  both  sky,  air,  earth,  and  heav*B, 
Wbith  they  bebeldj,tbe  moon's  resplendent  globe. 
And  starry  pole :  ^  Thou  also  mad'st  the  night. 
Maker  omnipotent,  and  thou  the  day,*  Jbc 

Most  of  the  modem  heroic  poets  have 
imitated  the  ancients,  in  beginning  a  speech 
without  premising  that  the  person  saja  thus 
>r  thus;  but  as  it  is  easy  to  imitate  the  an- 
:ients  in  the  omission  of  two  or  three  words, 
t  requires  judgment  to  do  it  in  such  a  man- 
er  as  they  shall  not  be  missed,  and  that 
le  speech  may  be^n  naturally  without 
I  em.  There  is  a  fine  instance  of  this  kind 
It  of  Homer,  in  the  twenty-third  chapter 
XfOng^nns.  -3  'j^'1     L, 
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•.  322,'}     Jkfonday, March  10, 1711-1% 

— Ad  hutnum  nKsrore  gravi  dedacit  et  angit. 

Bbr.  An  Poet.  v.  110. 

—Grief  mrrtn^s  her  soul,  and  bends  it  down  to  earth. 

Francis. 

r  is  often  sfdd,  after  a  man  has  heard  a 
y  ivitH  extraordinary  drcumstances, '  It 


b  a  very  good  one,  if  it  be  true:'  bitt  as  for 
dkefoUormg  relation,  I  should  be  glad  were 
I  sure  it  were  false.  It  is  told  with  such 
simplicity,  and  there  are  so  many  artless 
touches  of  distress  in  it,  that  I  fear  it  comes 
too  much  from  the  heart. 

*Mr.  Spectator,— &me  years  ago  it 
happened  that  I  Uved  in  the  same  house 
with  a  young  gentleman  of  merit,  with 
whose  good' qualities  I  was  so  much  taken^ 
as  to  make  it  my  endeavour  to  show  as 
many  as  I  was  able  in  myself.  Familiar 
converse  improved  general  civilities  into 
an  unfeigned  passion  on  both  sides.  He 
watched  an  opportunity  to  declare  himsdf 
to  me;  and  I,  who  could  not  expect  a  man 
of  80  great  ^n  estate  as  his,  received  his  ad' 
dresses  in  such  terras,  as  gave  him  no  rea- 
son ta  believe  I  was  displeased  with  them, 
though  I  did  nothing  to  make  him  think  me 
more  easy  than  was  decent  His  father  was 
a  very  hard  worldly  man*  and  proud;  so 
that  there  was  no  reason  to  believe  he 
would  easily  be  brought  to  think  there  was. 
any  thing  m  any  woman's  person,  or  cha- 
racter, that  could  balance  the  disadvantage 
of  an  imequal  fortui^.  In  the  mean  time 
the  son  continued  his  applicatioD  to  me,  and 
omitted  no  occasion  of  demonstrating  the 
most  dinnterested  passion  imaginabie  to 
me;  and  in  plain  direct  terms  offered  to 
marry  me  privately,  and  keep  it  so  till  he 
should  be  so  happy  as  to  gain  his  father's 
approbation,  or  become  possessed  of  his 
estate.  I  passionately  loved  him,  and  you 
will  believe  I  did  not  deny  such  a  one  what 
was  my  interest  also  to  grant.  However,  I 
was  not  so  young  as  not  to  take  the  precau- 
tion of  carrying  with  me  a  faithful  servant, 
who  had  been  also  my  mother's  maid,  to  be 
present  at  the  ceremony.  When  that  was 
over,  I  demanded  a  certificate  to  be  signed 
by  the  minister,  my  husband,  and  the  ser- 
vant I  just  now  spoke  of.  After  our  nup- 
tials, we  conversed  toeether  very  familiarly 
in  the  same  house;  out  the  restraints  we 
were  generally  under,  and  the  intei-views 
we  had  being  stolen  and  interrupted,  made 
our  behaviour  to  each  other  have  rather 
the  impatient  fondness  which  is  visible  in 
lovers,  than  the  regular  and  gratified  aflFec- 
tion,  which  is  to  be  observed  in  man  and 
wife.  Thi?  observation  made  the  father 
very  anxious  for  his  son,  and  press  him  to 
a  match  he  had  in  his  eye  for  him.  To  re- 
lieve my  husband  from  this  importunity, 
and  conceal  the  secret  of  our  marriage, 
which  I  had  reason  to  know  would  not  be 
long  in  my  power  in  town,  it  was  resolved 
that  I  should  retire  into  a  remote  place  in 
the  country,  and  converse  under  feigned 
names  by  letter.  We  loi>g  continued  this 
way  of  commerce;  and  I  with  my  needle,  a 
few  books,  and  reading  over  and  over  my 
husband's  letters,  passed  my  time  in  a 
resigned  expectation  of  better  daya  Be: 
pleased  to  take  notice,  that  within  four 
n^ontha  after  I  left  my  husband  I  was  ^telin 
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▼ered  of  a  daughter,  who  died  widnn  a  few 
hoars  after  her  birth.  This  accident,  and 
the  retired  manner  cf  life  I  led,  gave  cri- 
mhial  hopes  to  a  neighbouring  brute  of  a 
country  gentleman,  whose  fofly  was  the 
Source  of  all  my  affliction.  This  rustic  is 
one  of  those  rich  clowns  who  supply  the 
want  of  all  manner  of  breeding  oy  the 
neglect  of  it,  and  with  noisy  mirth,  half  un- 
derstanding and  ample  fortune,  force  them- 
selves upon  persons  and  thuigs,  without  any 
sense  of  time  or  place.  The  poor  ignorant 
people  where  1  lay  concealed,  ami  now 
passed  for  a  widow,  wondered  I  could  be 
so  shy  and  strange,  as  they  called  it,  to  the 
'squire;  and  were  bribed  by  him  to  admit 
him  whenever  he  thought  fit:  I  happened 
to  be  sitting  in  a  little  parlour  whicn  be- 
longed to  my  own  part  of  the  house,  and 
musing  over  one  oTthe  fondest  c^  my  hus- 
band's letters,  in  which  I  always  kept  the 
certificate  of  my  marriage,  when  this  rude 
fellow  came  in,  and  with  the  nauseous  femi- 
liarity  of  such  unbred  brutes  snatched  the 
papers  out  of  my  hand.  I  was  immediately 
under  so  great  a  concern,  that  I  threw  my- 
self at  his  feet,  and  begged  of  him  to  return 
them.  He,  with  the  same  odious  pretence 
to  freedom  and  gaiety,  swore  he  would  read 
diem.  I  ^w  more  importunate,  he  more 
curious,  till  at  N  last,  ¥nth  an  hklignation 
arising  from  a  passion  I  then  first  disco- 
vered in  him,  he  threw  the  papers  into  the 
fire,  swearing  that  since  he  was  not  to  read 
them,  the  man  who  writ  them  should  never 
be  so  happjr  as  to  have  me  read  them  over 
again.  It  is  inagnificant  to  tell  you  my  tears 
and  reproaches  made  the  boisterous  calf 
leave  the  room  ashamed  and  out  of  coun- 
tenance, when  I  had  leisure  to  ruminate  on 
this  accident  with  more  than  ordinary  sor- 
row. However,  such  was  then  my  confi- 
dence in  my  husband,  that  I  writ  to  him 
the  misfortune,  and  desired  another  paper 
of  the  same  kind.  He  deferred  writing  two 
or  three  posts,  and  at  last  answered  me  in 
general,  that  he  could  not  then  send  me 
what  I  asked  for;  but  when  he  could  find  a 
proper  conveyance,  I  should  be  sure  to  have 
It  From  this  time  his  letters  were  more 
cold  every  day  than  other,  and,  as  he  grew 
indiflferent  I  grew  jealous.  This  has  at  last 
brought  me  to  town,  where  I  find  both  the 
witnesses  of  mv  marriage  dead,  and  that 
my  husband,  after  three  month's  cohabita- 
tion, has  buried  a  young  lady  whom  he  mar- 
ried in  obedience  to  his  father.  In  a  word 
he  shims  and  disowns  me.  Should  I  come 
to  the  house  and  confront  him,  the  fa^er 
would  join  in  supporting  him  against  me, 
though  he  believed  my  story;  should  I  talk 
it  to  the  world,  what  reparation  can  I  ex- 
pect for  an  injury  I  cannot  make  out?  I 
believe  he  means  to  bring  me,  through  ne- 
cessity, to  resign  my  pretensions  to  him  for 
jnne  provision  for*  my  life;  but  I  will  die 
firtt.  Pray  bid  him  remember  what  he  said, 
and  how  he  was  charmed  when  he  laughed 
»t  the  heedless  discovery  I  often  made  of 


myself;  let  him  remember  how  awkwuti  I 
was  in  my  dissembled  indifTerence  towaitls 
him  before  company;  ask  him  how  I,  who 
could  never  conceal  my  love  for  him,  at  hk 
own  request  can  part  with  him  for  ever?  Oh, 
Mr.  Spectator,  sensible  spirits  know  no  in- 
difference in  marriage:  what  then  do  you 
think  is  my  piercing  affliction?— I  l^ve 
jrcu  to  repraent  my  distress  your  own  way, 
m  which  I  denre  you  to  be  speedy,  if  yon 
have  compassion  for  imiocence  exposed  to 
mfamy.  OCTAVIA.' 


Na  323.]    Tuesday ^  March  11, 1711-13. 


-r— Modo  vir,  aiodo  Anaiiia.  fliy. 

CktmeUmef  a  man,  toaietiiiMs  a  wtwaa. 

The  journal  with  which  I  presented  my 
reader  on  Tuesday  last  has  brought  me  ia 
several  letters,  with  accounts  of  many  pri- 
vate lives  cast  into  that  form.    I  have  the 

*  Rake's  Journal,'  the  *  Sot's  Journal,'  the 

*  Whoremaster's  Journal,'  and,  among  se- 
veral othersi  a  very  curious  piece,  entitled, 

*  The  Journal  of  a  Mohock.'  By  these  m- 
stances,  I  find  that  the  intention  of  my  last 
Tuesday's  paper  has  been  mistaken  by 
many  of  my  readers.  I  did  not  design  so 
much  to  expose  vice  as  idleness,  and  aimed 
at  those  persons  who  passed  away  their 
time  rather  m  trifles  and  impertmenoe, 
than  in  crimes  and  immoralities.  Offences 
of  this  latter  kind  are  not  to  be  dallied  with» 
or  treated  in  so  ludicrous  a  manner.  Ia 
short,  my  journal  only  holds  up  folly  to  tl^ 
light,  and  shows  the  disagreeaUeneas  of 
such  actions  as  are  indifferent  in  them- 
selves, and  blameable  only  as  they  proceed 
from  creatures  endowed  with  reason. 

My  following  correspondent,  who  calls 
herself  Clarinda,  is  such  a  journalist  as  I 
require.  She  seems  by  her  letter  to  be 
placed  in  a  mocUsh  state  of  indifference  be- 
tween vice  and  virtue,  and  to  be  susceptible 
of  either,  were  there  proper  pains  taken 
with  her.  Had  her  journal  oeen  filled  with 
gallantries,  or  such  occurrences  as  had 
shown  her  wholly  divested  of  her  natural 
innocence,  notwithstanding  it  might  have 
been  more  pleasuig  to  the  generality  of 
readers,  I  should  not  have  published  it: 
but  as  it  is  only  the  picture  a  a  life  filled 
with  a  fashionable  kind  of  gaiety  and  lazi< 
ness,  I  shall  set  down  five  days  of  it,  as  I 
have  received  it  from  the  hand  of  my  fair 
correspondent 

*  Dear  Mr.  Spectator, — ^You  having 
set  your  readers  an  exercise  in  one  of  your 
last  week's  pi^>ers,  I  have  performed  mine 
according  to  your  orders,  and  herewith 
send  it  you  enclosed.  You  must  know,  Mr- 
Spectator,  that  I  am  a  maiden  lady  of  a 
good  fortune,  who  have  had  several  matches 
offered  me  for  these  ten  years  last  past, 
and  have  at  present  warm  applications 
made  to  me  by  •  a  very  pretty  fellow.'  As 
I  am  at  my  own  disposal,  I  come  up  to 
town  every  winter,  and  pass  my  time  m  it 
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after  the  manner  you  will  find  In  the  foBow- 
ing  journal,  which  I  began  to  write  the  very 
6y  after  yoaf  Spectator  upon  that  subject' 

Tuesday  night  Could  not  |^  to  sleep 
tOl  one  is  the  morning  fi>r  thii^mg  of  my 
jMraaL 
Wedvb^dat.  From  eight  tSl  ten.  Drank 
two  dishes  of  chocolate  in  bed,  and  iiell 
asleep  after  them. 

From  ten  to  eleven.  Eat  a  slice  of  bread 
and  butter,  drank  a  dish  of  bohea,  and  read 
the  Spectator. 

Fronl  eleveft  to  one.  At  my  toQette;  tried, 
a  new  hood.  Gave  orders  for  Vteny  to  be 
oombed  and  washed.  Mem.  I  look  best  in 
blue. 

From  one  till  half  an  hour  after  twa 
Drove  to  the  'Change.  Cheapened  a  cou- 
ple of  fans. 

Till  four.  At  dinner.  Mem.  Mr.  Froth 
passed  bv  in  his  new'  liveriea. 

JP^  tour  to  six.  Dressed:  paid  a  vi^  to 

old  lady  Blithe  and  her  sister,  naving  before 

heard  Oicr  were  gone  out  of  town  that  day. 

From  SIX  to  ereven.  At  basset    Mem. 

Kever  set  again  upon  the  ace  of  diamonds. 

Thursday.    From  eleven  at  night  to 

eight  in  the  morning.    Dreamed   Uiat  I 

punted*  to  Mr.  Froth, 

From  eight  to  ten.  Chocolate.  Read  two 
acts  in  Aurengzebe  a-bed. 

From  ten  to  eleven.  Tea-table.  Sent  to 
borrow  lady  Faddle's  Cupid  for  Veny. 
Read  the  play-bills.  Received  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Froth.  Mem.  Locked  it  up  in  my 
strong  box. 

Rest  of  the  morning.  Fontange,  the  tire- 
womaiit  her  account  of  my  lady  Blithe'a 
wash.  Broke  a  tooth  in  my  little  tortdse- 
>hen  comb. 

Sent  Frank  to  know  how  my  lady  Hectic 
ested  after  h^  mcnkey's  leaping  out  at 
andow.  Looked  pale.  Fontange  tells  me 
IV  glass  is  not  true.  Dressed  by  three. 
From  three  to  four.  Dinner  cold  befcu^ 
sat  down. 

From  four  to  eleven.  Saw  company.  Mr. 
xith's  opinion  of  Milton.  His  account  of 
e  Mohocks.  His  fancy  of  a  pin-cushion, 
'tupe  in  the  lid  of  his  snuff-box.  Old  lady 
d<lle  promises  me  her  woman  to  cut  ray 
r.  Lost  five  guineas  at  crimp. 
Twelve  o'clock  at  night.  Went  to  bed. 
'ridat.  Eh^t  in  the  morning.  A-bed. 
A  over  all  Mr.  Froth's  letters.  Cupid 
Venv. 

en  o'clock.     Stayed  within  all  day,  not 
>me. 

om  ten  to  twelve.  In  conference  with 
lantua-maker.  Sorted  a  suit  c^  ribands. 
e  my  blue  china  cup. 
3m  twelve  to  one.  Shut  myself  up  in 
Camber,  practised  lady  Betty  Mode- 
fcutUcf 
e    in    tUe   afternoon.    Called  for  my 

*  A  term  in  tbe  faineof  bamet. 
t  A  pa6e  of  aflbcted  preei^tatioii 
L.    II.  3 


floweied  handOcerckiel  Worked  half  a  vio» 
let  leaf  in  it.  Eyes  «ched  and  head  out  of 
order.  Threw  by  my  work,  and  read  over 
the  remaining  part  of  AureDgsdbe« 

From  three  to  four.    Dined. 

From  four  to  twelve.  Changed  my  mind, 
dressed,  went  abroad,  and  jpiayed  at  crimp 
till  midnight  Found  Mrs.  Spitdy  at  hcnne. 
ConversatioQ:  Mrs.  Brilliant's  necklace 
false  stones.  Old  lady  Love-dav  going  to 
be  married  to  a  young  fellow  unit  is  not  • 
worth  a  groat.  Miss  rrue  gone  into  the 
country.  Tom  Townly  has  red  hair.  Mem. 
Mrs.  $pitely  whispered  in  my  ear,  that 
she  had  something  to  tell  me  ^boiit  Mr. 
Froth;  I  am  sure  it  is  not  trqe. 

Between  twelve  and  one.  Dreamed  that 
Mr.  Froth  lay  at  my  feet,  and  called  nh 
IndamOTEL 

Satuxdat.  Rose  at  eight  o'clock  in  the 
morning.    Sat  down  to  my  tdlette. 

From  dght  to  *nin^  Shifted  a  patch  for 
half  an  hour  before  I  could  determine  it 
Fixed  ifabove  my  left  Webrow, 

From  nine  to  twelve.  Drank  my  tea,  and 
dressed. 

From  twelve  to  two.  At  chapel.  A  great 
deal  of  good  company.  Mem.  The  third 
air  in  the  new  opera.  Lady  Blithe  dressed 
fright^y. 

From  three  to  four.  Dined.  Miss  Kitty 
called  up6n  me  to  go  to  the  opera  before  I 
was  risen  from  table. 

Fron^  dinner  to  six.  Drank  tea.  Turned 
off  a  footman  for  bdng  rude  to  Veny. 

Six  o'clock.  Went  to  the  opera.  I  did 
not  see  Mr.  Froth  till  the  beginning  of  the 
second  act  Mr.  Froth  talked  to  a  gentle- 
man in  ablack  wig;  bowed  to  a  lady  hi  the 
front  box.  Mr.  Froth  and  his  friend  clap* 
ped  Kicolini  in  the  thhtl  act  Mr.  Froth 
cried  out  *  Ancora.'  Mr.  Froth  led  me  to 
my  diair.    I  ^nk  he  squeezed  my  hand. , 

Eleven  at  night  Went  to  bed.  Melan- 
choly dreams.  MethoughtKicolim  said  he 
was  Mr.  Froth. 

Sui(DAT.    Indisposed. 

Monday.  Eight  o'clock.  Waked  by 
Miss  Kitty.  Aurengzebe  lay  upon  the 
chair  by  me^  Kitty  repeated  without  book 
the  eight  best  lines  in  the  play.  Went  in 
our  mobs^i  to  the  dumb  man,  according  to 
appointment  Told  me  that  my  lovcr^s 
name  began  with  a  G.  Menk  The  conju- 
ror S  was  withm  a  letter  of  Mr.  Froth's 
name,  &C. 

'  Up6n  lookii^  back  into  this  my  journal, 
I  find  that  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  whether 
I  pass  my  time  well  or  ill;  and  indeed  never 
thought  of  considering  how  I  did  it  before  I 

rerused  your  speculation  upon  that  subject 
scarce  find  a  ^tgle  action  in  these  five 
days  that  I  can  thoroughly  approve  of, 
excepting  the  working  upon  the  violet-leaf, 
which  I  am  resolved  to  finish  the  first  day 
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I  ant  at  teisore.  As  for  Mr.  Froth  and 
Veny,  I  did  not  think  they  took  up  so  much 
of  my  time  knd  thoughts  as  I  find  they  do 
upon  iny  journal.  The  latter  of  them  I  will 
turn  off,  if  you  insist  upon  it;  and  if  Mr. 
Froth  docs  not  bring  matters  to  a  conclu- 
sion very  suddenly,  I  wiH  not  let  my  life 
run  away  in  a  dream.  Your  humble  seT^ 
vant,  CLARINDA.'  • 

To  resume  one  of  the  morals  ojf  my  first 
paper,  and  to  confirm  Clarincialn  her  good 
mciinations,  I  would  hav^  1>er  consider 
what  a  pretty  figure  she  would  make  among 
posterity,  were  the  history  of  her  whole 
life  published  like  these  five  day&  of  it  I 
shall  conclude  my  paper  with  an  epitaph 
written  by  an  uncertain  author  onSir  rhilip 
Sydney's  sister,  a  lady  who  seems  to  have 
been  of  a  temper  very  much  different  from 
that  of  Clarinda.  The  last  tjiought  of  it  is  so 
very  noble,  that  I  dare  say  my  reader  will 
pardon  me  the  quotation. 

ON  THE  COUNTE&S  DOWAGER  OF  PEM- 
BROKE. 

Undcrnaath  this  marble  hearse 
Lies  the  satiicct  of  all  veree, 
^dney'8  ligier,  Pembroke's  mother : 
Death,  ere  thou  hflst  kill'd  another,  • 

Fair  aad  learn*d  aad  good  as  abe, 
Time  ^all  throw  a  dart  at  thee. 


Na  324.]   Wednesday,  March  12, 1711-12. 

O  curve  in  terris  anims,  et  ecelestium  inanes  1 

F«r».  Sat.  ft.  61. 
O  souls,  in  wliom  no  heavenly  fire  is  fbnnd. 
Flat  mindat  and  ever  grovelling  on  the  ground  1* 

DrTiden. 

•Mr.  Spectator, — The  materials  you 
have  collected  together  towards  a  general 

speeulations,  that  I  think,  it  is  but  justice  we 
ail  owe  the  learned  world^to  furnish  you  with 
such  assistaAce  as  may  promote  that  useful 
work. '  For  this  reason  I  could  not  forbear 
communicating  to  you  some  imperfect  in- 
fi[)rmations  of  a  set  of  men  (if  you  will  allow 
them  a  place  in  that  species  of  being)  who 
have  lately  erected  themselves  into  a  noc- 
turnal fraternity,  under  the  title  of  the 
Mohock-club,  a  name  borrowed  it  seems 
from  a  sort  of  cannibals  in  India,  who 
sub^  by  plundering  and  devouring  all 
the  nations  about  them.  The  president  is 
styled,  *  Emperor  of  the  Mohocts;**  and  his 
arms  are  a  Turkish  crescent,  which  his  im- 
perial majesty  bears  at  present  in  a  very 
eactraordinary  manner  engraven  upon  his' 
forehead.  Agreeable  to  their  name,  the 
avowed  deagn  of  their  institution  is  mi9- 
chieC;  and  apon  this  foundation  all  their 
rules  and  orders  are  framed.  An  outrage- 
ous ambition  cl  doing  all  possible  hurt  to 
^eir  idlow-creatures,  is  tlie  great  cement 
of  their  assembly,  and  the  only  qualification 

•  The  mottb  preflxed  to  this  paper  in.  JhUo,  is  ftom 
Juvenal : 

Bavis  inter  se  convenit  ursis. 

Even  bvarv  wiib  bears  agrae.  ' 


required  in  the  members.  In  order  toex^ 
Uiis  principle  in  its  full  strength  and  per- 
fection, they  take  caix^  to  drink  themselves 
to  a  pitch,  that  i^  beyond  the  possibility 
of  attending  to  any  motions  of  reason  or 
humanity;  &en  make  a  general  sally,  and 
attack  all  that  are  so  unfortunate  as  to 
walk  the  stre^-ts  through  which  they  pa- 
trole.  Some  are  knocked  down,  others 
stabbed,  others  cut  and  carbonadoed.  To 
put  the  watch  to  a  total  rout,  and  mortify 
some  ok  those  inoffeitoive  militia,  is  reckoa-* 
ed  a  tou/i  d*eclat.  The  particular  talents 
by  which  these  misanthropes  are  distin- 
guished from  one  another^  consist  in  the 
various  kinds  of  barbarities  which  they 
execute  upon  the  prisoners.  Some  are  ce- 
lebrated for  a  happy  dexterity  in  tipping 
the  lion  upon  them;  which  is  perfbnned  by 
squeezing  the  nose  flat  to  the  hce,  and 
bormg  out  the  eyes  with  their  fingers. 
Others  ai*e  called  thedancing-masters^and 
teach  thdr  scholars  to  cut  capers  by  ron- 
ning  swords  tlirough  their  legs;  a  new  in- 
vention, whether  origin^dly  French  I  cannot 
tell.  A  third  sort  are  the  tumblers,  whcse 
office  is  to  set  women  on  their  heads,  and 
commit  certmn  indecencies,  or  rather  bar- 
barities, on  the  limbs  which  they  expose. 
But  these  I  forbear  to  mention,  because  they 
cannot  but  be  very  shocking  to  the  reader 
as  well  as  the  Spectator.  In  this  naanner 
they  carry  on  a  war  against  mankind;  antl 
by  the  standing  maxims  of  their  policy,  are 
to  enter  into  no  alliapces  but  one,  and  th^ 
is  offensive  and  defensive  with  all  bawdy- 
houses  in  general,  of  which  they  have  de- 
clared themselves  protectors  and  guaran- 
tees, 

*  I  must  own,  sir,  these  are  only  broken, 
incoherent  memoirs  of  this  wonderful  so- 
ciety; but  they  are  the  best  I  have  been  yet 
able  to  procure:  for,  being  but  of  late  esta- 
blished, it  is  not  ripe  for  a  just  history;  and, 
to  be  serious,  tlie  chief  design  of  this  tr;  ta- 
ble is  to  hinder  it  from  ever  being  sa  You 
have  been  pleased,  out  of  a  concern  for  the 
good  of  your  countrymen,  to  act,  under  the 
character  of  a  Spectator,  not  only  the 
part  of  a  looker-on,  but  an  overseer  of  their 
actions;  and  whenever  such  cnonnities  as 
this  infest  the  town,  we  immediately  fly  to 
you  for  redress.  1  have  reason  to  believe, 
that  some  thoughtless  youngsters,  out  of  a 
false  notion  of  bravery,  and  an  immoderate 
fondness  to  be  distinguished  for  fellows  of 
fire,  are  Insensibly  hurried  into  this  sense- 
less, scandalous  project  Such  will  pro- 
bably stand  corrected  by  your  reproofs, 
especially  if  you  inform  them,  that  it  is  not 
courage  for  half  a  score  fellows,  mad  with 
wine  and  lust,  to  set  upon  two  or  three  so- 
berer than  themselves;  and  that  the  aum- 
ners  of  Indian  savages  are  not  becoann^ 
accomplishments  to  an  English  fine  eentle- 
man.  Such  of  them  as  have  beeii  oidHes 
and  scowcrcrs  of  a  long  standing,  and  are 
<?jown  veterans  in  this  kind  of  service,  arc, 
I  fear,  too  hardened  to  I'cceive  any  impres 
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sions  frohi  joqt  aflnionitions.  But  I  beg 
you  would  recommend  to  their  perusal  your 
ninth  speculation.  Ther  may  there  be 
taueht  to  take  warning  firom  the  did>  of 
duullsts;  and  be  put  in  mind,  that  the  com- 
mon fate  of  those  men  of  honour  was,  to  be 
hanged.  I  am,  sir;  your  most  humble  ser- 
vant, PHILANTHROPOa 
'March  10,  1711-12.' 

The  following  letter  i?  of  a  quite  contrary 
nature;  but  I  add  it  liere,  that  the  reader 
may  observe,  at  the  same  view,  how  ami- 
able ignorance  may  be,  when  it  is  shown  in 
its  amplidties;  ami  how  detestable  in  bar- 
barities. It  is  written  by  an  honest  coun- 
tryman to  his  mistress,  and  came  to  the 
hands  of  a  lady  of  good  sense,  wrapped 
about  a  thread-paper,  who  has  long  Kept 
it  by  her  as  an  image  of  artless  love^ 

*  Ta  Aer  I  very  much  retfiect^  Mn.  Mar- 
garet Clark. 

'Lovely,  and  oh  that  I  could  write  loving, 
Mrs.  Margaret  Clfirk,  I  pray  you  let  affec- 
tion excuse  presumption.  Having  been  so 
happy  as  to  enjoy  the  sight  of  your  sweet 
countenance  ana  comely  body,  sometimes 
when  I  had  occasion  to  buy  treacle  or 
liquorish  powder  at  the  apothecary's  shop, 
I  am  so  enamoured  with  you,  that  1  can  no 
more  keep  close  my  flammg^  desires  to  be- 
come your  servant*  And!  am  the  more 
bold  now  to  write  to  your  sweet  self,  be- 
cause I  am  now  my  own  man,  and  may  match 
where  I  please;  fco*  my  father  is  taken 
away,  and  now  I  am  come  to  my  living, 
which  is  ten  yard  land,  and  a  house;  and 
there  is  never  a  yard  land,t  ^^  onr  field,  but 
it  is  as  well  worth  ten  pounds  a  year  as  a 
thief  is  worth  a  halter,  and  all  my  brothers 
and  sisters  are  provided  for:  besiaes.  I  have 
good  honjsehold  stuffy  thoug;h  I  say  it,  both 
brass  and  pewter,  liilens  and  woollens;  and 
though  my  house  be  thatched,  yet,  if  you 
and  I  match,  it  shall  go  hard  nut  I  will 
have  one  half  of  it  slated.  If  you  think  well 
of  this  motion,!  will  wait  upon  you  as  soon  as 
my  new  clothed  arc  made,  ana  hay  hai*vest 
is  m.    I  could,  though  I  say  it,  have  good 

.*  The  rest  is  torn  off;  and  posterity 

must  be  contented  to  know,'  that  Mrs. 
Margaret  Clark  was  very  pretty;  but  arie 
left  in  the  dark  as  to  the  name  of  her  lover. 

T.  . 


Na  335.]    Thunday,  March  13,  1711-13. 

Quid  frustra  aiinulacra  Aicacia  captu? 

Quod  petit,  est  nuaquam:  quod  araas  aWtere,  p»dea. 
kta  r^rcuav,  qaam  oernts.  iinagiiiiaiimbra  eit. 
Nil  Jiabet  iata  mi :  teosm  vaaitque,  maaetqiit; 
TpcojQ  distedet ;  91  tu  diBoedere  vom*- 

OviiL  Met.  Lib.  iii.  438. 

[From  tM$  fable  ^  J^reutug.] 

What  oiald/fbtid  youth,  tbis  belptoM  paatioii  nove? 

Wbot  kindled  hi  thee  this  an  pitied  love? 

Thy  own  warm  bkieh  within  tho  water  (lowi ; 

With  thee  the  coloured  shadow  comes  and  goes ; 

Its  empty  bei  ng  on  thyself  relies : 

Step  thou  aAde,  end  the  frail  charmer  iim.'^JiddUm, 

Will  Honeycomb  diverted  us  last  night 
with  an  account  of  a  youne  fellow's  first  dis- 
covering his  passion  to  his  mistress.    The 
oung  lady  was  one,  it  seems,  who  had  lonr 


*  Aaote  in  Mr.  Chalmers's  edition  of  the  Bpertator  in- 
forms us,  that  tliis  letter  was  ronlly  convi^cd  in  the 
manner  here  mentioned  to  a  Mrs.  Cole;  of  Nnrthamp- 
«nn :  the  writer  was  a  fenlleman  oftbe  name  of  Bullock: 
— tba-part  torn  off*  ie  given  in  the  note  alluded  to  as 

foljows:  ' (jooil  matrlie*  amoninit  my  n^ighbourB. 

My  mother,  pnar«»  be  with  h^rsoull  the  (pood  old  Ken- 
lewonaa,  has  left  me  gpod  store  of  hDosekold  linen  of 
^er  pwn  spinnina,  a  choel  full.  If  you  and  I  lay  our 
aneajis  logwlhor,  it  phall  eo  liar.l  but  I  will  pave  the 
%*ay  to  do  wf»l1.  Vont  lovT n*  servant  tlM  fleath,  Mfster 
Gabriel  AiHoelc,  now  toflhUm  la  doad.*  fiee  No.  498.* 
f  A  yanl  lan't  \virjMtm  terra^  in  somo  ronnlies, 
eontalns  20  arrfls,  iii  sAme  !M,  .nnd  In  othera  po  actvn  of 
land  —Let  TernuB  de  la,  Ley.    Ed.  1667. 


refore  conceived  a  favourable  opimon  <  _ 
him,  and  was  still  in  hopes  that  ne  would 
some  time  or  other  make  his  advances.  As 
he  was  one  day  talking  with  her  in  com- 

Eany  of  her  two  sisters,  the  conversatioti 
appeniuK  to  turn  upon  love,  each  of  the 
young  ladies  was,  by  way  df  raillery,  recom- 
mending a  wife  to  him ;  when,  to  the  no  small 
surprise  of  her  who  languished  for  him'- in 
secret,  he  told  them,  with  a  more  than  or- 
dinary seriousness,  that  his  heart  had  been 
long  eneaffed  to  one  whose  name  he  thought 
himself  obliged  in  honour  to  conceal;  but 
that  he  could  show  l^r  picture  in  the  lid  of 
his  snuff-box.  The  you^  lady,  who  found, 
herself  most  sensibly  touched  by  this  con- 
fession, took  the  first  opportunity  that  of- 
fered of  snatching  his  box  out  of  his  hand. 
He  seemed  desirous  of  recovering  it;  but 
finding  her  resolved  to  lock  into  the  Bd, 
beg:ged  her,  that,  if  she  should  happen  to 
know  the  person,  she  would  not  reveal  her 
name.  Upon  carrying  it  to'  the  window, 
she  was  very  agreeably  siuTprised  to  find 
there  was  nothing  within  the  lid  but  a  little 
lookine-glass;  on  which,  after  she  had 
viewed  her  own  face  with  more  pleasure 
than  she  had  ever  done  before,  she  retuni- 
ed  the  box  with  a  smile,  telling  him  she 
couM  Hot  but  admire  his  chcnce. 

Will,  fancving  that  this  story  took,  fan- 
mediately  fell  into  a  dissertation  on  the 
usefidneasof  looking-glasses;  and,  applying 
himself  to  me,  asked  if  there  were  any 
looking-glasses  in  the  times  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans;  for  that  he  had  often  observ- 
ed, in  the  tra^islations  of  poems  out  of  those 
languages,  that  people  generally  talked  of 
seeine  themselves  in  wells,  foimtains,  lakes, 
and  nvers*  Nay,  says  he,  1  remember  Mr. 
Dryden,  in  his  Ovid,  tells  us  of  a  swhiging 
fellow,  called  Polypheme,  that  made  use 
of  the  sea  for  his  looking-glass,  and  could 
never  dress  himself  to  advantage  but  in  a 
calm. 

My  friend  Will,  to  show  us  the  whole 
compass  of  his  learning  upon  this  subject, 
further  informed  us  that  there  wore  still 
several  nations  in  the  world  so  very  barba- 
rous as  not  to  have  any  looking-glasaes 
among  them;  and  that  he  had  lately  read 
a  vffyage  to  the  South  Sea,  in  whicn  it  is 
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said  thftt  the  ladies  of  ChHi  alwayg  dressed 
their  heads  over  a  basin  of  water. 

I  am  the  more  particular  in  my  account 
of  Will's  last  night's  lecture  on  these  na- 
tural niirrors,  as  it  se«ms  to  bear  some 
relation  to  the  following  letter,  which  I  re- 
ceived thetiay  before. 

«SiR,— I  have  read  your  last.Saturday's 
observations  on  the  fourth  book  of  Milton 
with  great  satisfaction,  and  am  particularly 
pleased  with  the  hidden  moral  which  you 
hinre  taken  notice  of  in  several  parts  of  the 
^ro.  The  deagn  of  this  letter  is  to  de- 
sire your  thoughts,  whether  there  may  not 
also  be  some  moral  couched  under  that 
place  in  the  same  book,  where  the  poet  lets 
us  know,  that  the  first  woman  immediately 
after  her  creation  ran  to  a  looking-^lass,  and 
became  so  enamoured  of  her  own  face,  that 
she  had  never  removed  to  view  any  of  the 
other  works  of  nature,  had  she  not  been 
led  off  to  a  man?  If  you  think  fit  to  set 
down  the  whole  passage  from  Milton,  vour 
leaders  will  be  able  to  judge  for  themselves, 
and  the  quotation  wUl  not  a  Kttle  contribute 
to  the  fiUing  up  of  your  paper.  Your  hum- 
ble servant,  R-  *  • 

The  last  consideration  urged  ^,^^7 

Sierist  is  so  strong,  that  I  cannct  forbear. 
osingwHhit  'Fhe  passage  he  alludes  to 
is  part  of  Eve's  speech  to  Adam,  and  one 
of  the  most  beautifol  passages  m  the  whole 
poem: 


Mi 


^  Tint  day  I  oft  naMflnbtf,  wbn  fton  Bleep 

Ifirttawak'd.Mulftwadmywtffepot'd     ^^ 

Under  a  elmd*  of  ffcmwi,  nodi  wondTlBf  where 

And  wlml  I  wie,  wbeneo  hitfcer  broof ht,  and  kow. 

Not  distant  flir  fWun  thenoe  a  Biinnariiif  eoiuid 

Of  waten  iMued  from  a  cave,  and  ipread 

Tnto  a  liqnid  plain,  and  ttood  onnoT'd 

Pwe  as  tb*  etpanee  of  heaven :  I  thither  went 

With  naaxpsrieae^  thooiM,  and  laid  me  down 

On  the  ffinea  bank,  to  UmA  into  the  dear 

Buooih  Uke,  that  to  me  eeem'd  another  dcy. 

Ael  bent  do«m  to  look,  Jnetoppoiite, 

A  ihMe  within  the  watery  fleaai  aneaiM, 

Bendinitolookonme;Ietartedbadt, 

n  itarted  back;  but pleaird  I eoon  retnrn'd, 

raa'd  it  i«tnm*d  at  eoon  with  aneworinf  hwfct 

reya^Mlter  and  love:  there  I  tad  flz;d 

Mine ayMtill  now, and  pin»d  with  vain  derire, 

Bad notn voice Uhw wamd me :  '♦  Wtat thmiieent. 
What  thera  thon  seeet,  fhir  eivatnre,  it  thywif ; 
With  thee  it  eune  and  foee;  but  firilowme. 
And  I  will  bring  thee  where  no  shadow  la  jt 
Th3reominfrandth7  8oftembraec«;he 
Whose  lma<e  thou  art,  him  thou  shaH  eiOor. 

fiMlarably  thine ;  to  him  shaH  bear 
alUtndes  like  UiyndC  and  thenoe  be  caird 
Mother  of  human  raee.**    WtatoouMIdo. 
But  Mlow  stralfht.  invtsMy  thus  ledt 
TW I esw^Uiee, fhir  Indeed andun, 
UMar  a  plantain ;  v«(l,  amtliought,lem  Ihir. 
|,e«s  winninf  soft,  lem  amiably  mM, 
Ttan  that  smocMh  watery  imn«e :  badt  I  tw»^; 
Thou  fbUowing  ery*dst  ahmd.  "*  Betam.  fhir  Seel 
Wtem  iy^stUMMi  f  Whom  thou  iy'st,  of  him  UKW  art. 
His  flesh.  Mi  bone;  to  give  thee  being,  I  leM 
Out  of  my  side  to  thee,  nearest  my  heart, 
fiubMnttal  Itfb,  to  have  Una  by  my  sMs. 
HraeelbrUi  an  individual  solaoe  dear : 
Part  of  my  soul.  I  seek  thee,  and  thee  claim. 
My  other  half  r— With  that  Uiy  gentle  tend 
Odrdnrfne;  I  yMded,  and  from  that  time  sea 
Bow  beauty  Is  exedrd  by  manly  grasa 
AM  wisdom,  vr^hakme  ii  truly  fhir.* 


No.  ^e.\  Friday,  March  U,  1711-12. 

Tnelusam  Danaen  turris  ahenea. 
Robustsqiie  fores,  et  vigilum  canum 
Tristeo  excubiie  miinierani  satis 

Noctamis  ab  adulteris :  ,,.  ^,  ,  * 

Sinon llbr.Iib.m.Od.yri.1. 

Of  watcbAil  dots  an  odious  ward 

Rif  ht  well  one  baplew  virgin  guai|]. 

When  in  a  tower  of  brass  imrottr*d, 

Ihr  mighty  ban  of  steel  secur'd. 

Although  by  mortal  rakehelle  lewd 

With  ah  their  midnight  arts  pursu'd. 

Had  not JiVeaos,  vol.  ii.  p.  77. 

ADAPTED. 
De  to  h»r  fkults  a  little  bNnd, 
Be  to  her  virtues  very  kind,  «  3,  ^ 

And  dap  your  padkxkon  her  mindw^PsdTsrf 

'Mr,  Spectator,— Your  correspon- 
dent's letter  relating  to  fottune-hmjters, 
and  your  subsequent  discourse  upcn  h, 
have  given  me  encoun^ement  to  send  you 
a  state  of  my  case,  by  which  you  will  sec, 
that  the  matter  compUuned  of  is  a  common 
grievance  botli  to  city  and  country. 

<  I  am  a  countiy-gentieman  ot  between 
five  and  six  thousand  a  year.   It  is  my  mis- 
fortune to  have  a  very  i^^  park  and  an  only 
daughter;  upon  which  account  I  have  been 
sopfagued  with  deer-stealers  and  fops,  that 
for  these  four  years  past  I  have  scarce  en- 
■jwed  a  moment's  rest    I  look  upon  ray- 
self  to  be  in  a  state  of  war j  and  am  fiorccd 
to  keep  as  constant  watch  in  my  scat,  as  a 
governor  would  do  that  commanded  a  town 
on  the  frontier  of  an  enemy's  country.    I 
have  indeed  pretty  well  secured  my  part, 
having  for  this  purpose  provided  myself  of 
four  keepers,  who  are  left-handed,  and 
handle  a  quarter-staff  beyond  any  «l^fe}- 
lows  in  the  country.    And  for  the  guard  ot 
my  house,  besides  a  band  of  poisoner  ma- 
trons and  an  old  muden  relation  whom  I 
keep  tKi  constant  duty,  I  have  blunder- 
busses always  charged,  and  fox-gins  P«n^ 
ed  m  private  places  about  my  gard»,  of 
which  I  have  given  frequent  notice  in  the 
neighbourhood;  yet  so  it  is,  that  m  spite  of 
all  my  care,  1  shall  every  now  and  then 
have  a  saucy  rascal  ride  by,  rccoummtering 
(as  I  think  you  call  it)  tmder  my  windows, 
as  sprucely  dressed  as  if  he  were  going  to  a 
balL    lamawareofthlswayof  attackmg 
a  mistress  on  horseback,  having  heard  that 
it  is  a  common  practice  in  Spain;  and  have 
therefore  taken  care  to  remove  my  daurfi- 
ter  from  the  road-side  of  the  house,  and  to 
lodge  her  next  the  garden.  But  to  cut  short 
my  atory:  What  can  a  man  do  after  all  > 
I  durst  not  stand  for  member  of  pariiament 
last  election,  tof  fear  of  some  ill  ooniK- 

raence  from  my  being  off  my  post  What 
would  therefore  deare  of  you  is,  to  pro- 
mote a_pwject  I  have  set  on  foot,  ai^  vra 
which  I  have  written  to  some  of  my  fnemls: 
and  that  is,  that  care  may  be  takjm  to  sc- 
cure  our  daughters  by  law,  as  well  asoiff 
deer;  and  that  some  honea*  gentlaiMn,  of 
a  public  wAr^  would  move  for  leave  to 
brine  in  alJUor  the  better  prctcrrag  of 
the  female  game.  I  am,  «r,  your  banUe 
servant* 
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<  Mile-£iid*Gfeeii,  March  6, 1711-13. 
«Mx.  Spbctator,— ^Hcre  is  a  young 
ian  ipralks  by  our  door  every  day  about  the 
oiJL  of  the  evemngi  He  looks  up  at  my 
rindow,  as  if  to  see  me;  and  if  I  ^eal  to- 
f  vrds  it  to  peep  at  ham,  he  turns  another 
ray,  and  looks  frightened  at  finding  what 
le  was  looking  for.  The  air  is  very  cdd; 
Aid  pray  let  him  know,  that  if  he  knocks  at 
he  door  he  will  be  carried  to  the  parionr 
ire,  and  I  will  come  down  soon  after,  and 
^ve  him  an  opportunity  to  break  his  mind. 

*  I  am,  sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 

*  MARY  COMFIT. 

*  If  I  observe  he  cannot  speak,  111  rive 
Kim  time  to  recover  himself,  and  ask  him 
Itow  he  doe&' ' 

*  Dear  Sir,— I  beg  you  to  print  this 
withoot  delay,  and  by  the  first  opportunity 
^ve  as  the  natural  causes  of  longing  in  wo- 
men; or  put  me  out  of  fear  that  my  wife  will 
one  time  or  other  be  delivered  of  some- 
thing as  monstrous  as  any  thing  that  ha^ 
yet  ai>peared  to  the  world;  for  they  say  the 
child  is  to  bear  a  resemblance  of  what  was 
desired  by  the  mother.    1  have  been  mar- 
ri^  upwards  of  six  years,  have  had  four 
children,  and  my  wife  is  now  big  with  the 
fifth.    The  expenses  she  has  put  me  to,  in 
procuring;  what  she  has  longed  for  during 
her  pregnancy  with  them,  would  not  only 
have  handsomely  defrayed  the  charges  cf 
the  month,  but  of  their  education  too:  her 
fancy  being  so  exorbitant  for  the  first  year 
or  two,  as  not  to  confine  itself  to  the  usual 
objects  of  eatables  and  drinkables,  but  run- 
ning out  after  equipages  and  furniture,  and 
the  like  extravagances.    To  trouble  you 
oolv  with  a  few  of  them:  when  she  was 
with  child  of  Tom,  my  eldest  son,  she 
came  home  one  day  just  fisuntin^  and  told 
me  she  had  been  visiting  a  relation,  whose 
husband  had  made  her  a  present  of  a  cha- 
riot and  a  stately  pair  of  horses;  and  that 
she  was  positive  she  could  not  breathe  a 
week  lon^r,  unless  she  took  the  air  in  the 
fellow  to  it  <tf  her  own  within  that  time. 
This,  rather  than  lose  an  heir,  I  readily 
«jompHed  with.    Then  the  fhmiture  of  her 
best  room  must  be  instantly  changed^  or 
she  should  mark  the  child  with  someof  the 

'firightfiil  figures  in  the  old  fashioned  tapes- 
try. Wdl,  the  upholsterer  was  called,  and 
her  loKiDg  saved  tiiat  bout  When  she 
went  with  MoUy  she  had  fixed  her  mmd 
upon  a  new  set  of  plate,  and  as  much  china 
as  would  have  furnished  an  Indian  shop: 
these  also  I  cheerfully^  granted,  for  fear  of 
bdng  fiither  to  an  Indian  paged.  Hitherto 
I  found  her  demands  rose  upon  evcnr  con- 
cession; and  had  she  gone  on,  I  had  been 
ruined:  but  by  good  fortune,  with  her  third, 
which  was  Peggy>  the  height  of  her  imagi- 
natios  came  down  to  the  comer  of  a  venison 
pasty,  and  broneht  her  once  even  upon  her 
bees  to  gnaw  oilf  Ae  ears  of  a  i^g  from  the 
sjrit  The  gratifications  of  her  pali^  were 
eaalf  preferred  to  those  of  keriRuiity;  and 


sometinies  a  partridge^  or  a  quail,  or  a 
wheatear,  or  Ae  pestle  of  a  lark^  were 
cheerfully  purchased;  nay,  I  could  be  con- 
tented though  I  were  to  feed  her  with 
green  peas  in  April,  or  dierries  in  May. 
But  with  the  babe  she  now  goes,  she  is 
turned  giii  agaiuj  and  fallen  to  eating  of 
chalk,  pretending  it  will  make  the  child's 
skin  white;  and  nothing  wiU  serve  her  but 
I  must  bear  her  company,  to  prevent  its 
having  a  shade  of  my  brown.  In  this,  how- 
ever, 1  have  ventured  to  deny  her*  No 
longer  ago  than  yesterday,  as  we  were 
coming  to  town,  she  saw  a  parcel  of  crows 
so  heartily  at  breakfast  upon  a  ]>iece  of 
liorse-fiesn,  that  she  had  an  invincible  der 
sire  to  partake  with  thein,  and  (to  my  in- 
finite surprise)  begged  the  coachman  to  cut 
her  off  a  sHce,  a^  if  it  were  for  himself 
which  the  fdlow  did;  and  as  soon  as  she 
came  home^  she  fell  to  it  with  such  an  ap- 
petite, that  she  seemed  rather  to  devour 
than  eat  it  What  her  next  sally  will  be  I 
cannot  guess,  but,  in  the  mean  time,  my 
request  to  vou  is;  that  if  there  be  any  way 
to  come  at  tnese  wild  unaccountable  roving 
of  imagination  hy  reason  and  argument, 
you  would  speedily  afford  us  your  asast-^ 
ance.  This  exceeds  the  grievance  of  |^- 
money;  and  I  think  in  every  settlement 
there  ought  to  be  a  clause  inserted,  that  the, 
father  should  be  answerable  for  the  long- 
ings of  his  daughter.  But  I  shall  impa- 
tiently expect  your  thoughts  in  this  matter; 
and  am,  sir,  your  most  obliged  and  most 
^thfiil  humble  servant,  T.  B. 

'Let  me  know  whether  you  think  the 
next  child  will  love  horses  as  mudi  as 
Molly  does  china-ware.'  T. 
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Mt^or  ranuB  mild  naadtar  ordo. 

nrg,  JBu.  vii.  43. 
A  larfer  Meat  of  action  it  diaplmy'd.— Xhytfm. 

We  were  told  in  the  fbregoing  book,  how 
the  evU  sinrit  practised  upon  Eve  as  she^ 
lay  asleep,  in  order  to  inspire  her  with 
thoughts  of  vanity,  pride,  and  ambition. 
The  author,  who  shows  a  wonderful  art 
throughout  his  whole  poem,  m  preparing 
the  n^er  for  the  several  occurrences  that 
arise  in  it,  founds,  upon  the  above-men- 
tioned circumstance,  the  first  part  of  the 
fifth  book.  Adam,  upon  his  awaking,  finds 
Eve  still  asleep,  with  an  unusual  cuscom- 
pofiure  in  her  looks.  The  posture  in  which 
ne  regards  her  is  described  with  a  tender- 
ness not  to  be  expressed,  as  the  whisper 
with  which  he  awakens  her  is  the  s(^st 
that  ever  was  conveyed  to  a  lover's  ear. 

Hi!  wonder  wm,  to  find  anwnken*d  Ere 


WiUi  trefses  diicompord,  and  glowlnc  cheek, 
Aa  Uiroofb  unquiet  rest :  he  on  his  aide 
Lanninfbalf-raia'd,  with  looin  of  cordial  low 


Hung  over  her  enamonr'd,  and  beheld 
Beauty,  v^hich,  whether  waking  or  asleep, 
Shot  ft>rth  peculiar  graces :  then,  with  yoloa 
MU  aa  when  Zephynn  on  Flora  bnatiws, 
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Bnvptt'w  te«i  hem  cift,  mj  ewf  new  MurM  * 
Awttte:  llKaofmu««kiM«.a»4tkefteikieli 
cub  m;  we I«m  tlv  fnmt,  t»  avt  how  ipnag 
0«r  mUir  fteata.  bow  Wows  tteatro*  gr»w. 
What  *op»  tlK  BiriTte.  a»l  vtat  thr  teter  reed. 
How  ftaterr  peials  brr  coioen.  tmw  th^  hae 
BittMi  llr  Mooce.  extnctiaf  li^vM  ewvcC* 

dtooh  whNperies  w«k^  hPt.  bet  viU  ««ftM «ye 
Oa  AtSuo,  Villon  f«ibrartik«,  Ihqs  sbi*  spekir  : 

*<>  «vtl  ta  wiftnei  vr  tlKmfltf*  Ab4  aB  npom, 
Jf r  dorr,  ar  prrtectM !  fM  1 «« 
TV  Oh*,  aai  sMce  nieni'4 ^.* 


I  camot  b«t  take  noCioe,  Uut  MBton,  in 
the  cmifcitBcq  between  Adam  and  Ere, 
had  his  ere  Toy  freqnendy  upon  the  book 
c^  Canckles,  IB  which  there  is  a  noble  spirit 
c£  eastern  poetry,  and  TCTf  often  aot  muike 
what  we  meet  with  in  Homer,  who  b  ge- 
neraUy  placed  near  the  age  of  Sotomon.  I 
think  there  is  no  <iuestion  but  the  poet  in 
the  preceding  speech  rencnibered  those 
two  passages  which  are  spoken  OB  the  like 
occasioD,  and  filled  widi  me  sai 
iauses  ct  aafeare. 

'  Mf  hrioved  ipake,  and 
Rise  op,  vf  love,  my  fidr  ooe,  and 
away!  for,  lo!  the  wnter  is  past,  the  rain 
is  over  and  gone/  the  flowers  mpear  on 
the  earth,  the  time  of  the  sin{^  off  birds  is 
come,  and  the  voice  of  the  turtle  is  heard 
iaoorland.  The  fig-trcepntteth  forth  her 
green  figs,  and  the  vines  with  the  tender 
grapes  give  a  good  smdL  Arise,  m  j  love, 
mv  fair  one^  and  come  away! 

*  Come,  mv  beloved!  letnsgoiaithinto 
the  field,  let'  as  ^  op  earhr  to  the  vine- 
yards, ki  OS  see  if  the  vine  Iknrisfa,  whe- 
ther the  tender  grapes  appear,  and  the 
pomegranates  bod  footh.' 

His  preferring  the  garden  of  Eden  to  that 

■    Wbcre  the  sapirot  kim 
BbU  <eni»e<y  wiib  ha  tut  t^rpUxm  wfaamt 

shows  that  the  poet  had  this  deUghtfiil 
scene  in  his  mind. 

Eve's  dream  is  fiiQ  of  those  high  conceits 
engendering  pride,  which,  we  are  told,  the 
devil  endeavcured  to  Instil  into  her.  Of 
thb  kind  is  that  part  of  it  where  she  fancies 
heraelf  awakened  by  Adam  m  die  foUowing 
faeandfiil  Hnes: 

*Wh7  de«p*ct  iboQ,  Bve  ?  How  is  the  fieueet  tiaie. 
The  oeol.  tlw  Mint,  saw  whrre  tilraee  vi4»Ue 
ire  Ite  BlfhtwerWiiif  Urlihet  BOW  awaln 
T«Me  eweeiest  IM  loTe-teb(Kir'd  fooc  :bow  rnfcs 
rW-er%*ri  the  mona.  aed  with  more  pleannf  U(tS 
-flMrfewyaeteofftbelhnorihieci^    leTain, 
Ummmn9u4.    Hcet^walDee  with  ell  hit  e^ee. 
Whoa  to  ht^okd  bel  thee,  aettire'<  dnuv, 
te  winee  m^  all  thin^  j<w.  with  ravifthiaeAl. 
Auietlrf  bf  thy  beenty  gdU  to  geac.* 

An  iniodiciQiis  poet  would  have  made 
Adam  talk  through  the  whole  work  in  such 
sentiments  as  these:  but  flattery  and  false- 
hcxxl  are  not  the  courtship  of  Milton's 
Adam,  and  could  not  be  heard  by  Eve  in 
her  state  of  innocence,  excepting  only  in  a 
dream  produced  on  purpose  to  taint  her 
imaginatian.  Other  vain  sentiments  of  the 
same  kind,  m  this  relation  of  her  dream, 
win  be  obvious  to  every  reader.  Thoudi 
thecataatiwphecf  tfaepoem  b  finely  pc«- 


.tbapw^odanef  it 
are  m  artfiilly  diadowed,  that  tfaey  da 


on  tliisf 

tfaey4hi 
e  atnry     -----* 
I  shall  onhr  add,  thatt 
the  vinon  itaelf  is  fonnded  npon  truth,  i 
drcnmstanccsof  it  are  fiiU  ot  that  1 
and  inoonoistency  wluch  are  natnral  tn  n 
dream.  Adam,  conformable  to  his  i 
rharartrr  for  wisdom,  instincts  and~< 
fixtf  Eve  apon  this  occasion: 

9ochi«t*dhpbislhirflpoa9P,  aad  she  we«  cheet^i. 

Bet  iAMtlf  e  treetle  tMT  teilUI 

Praa  ftthcr  efe.  Bad  wipai  thna  with  hv  hair; 

» eUnr  |Hniuee  dropa,  that  trmir  fCood 

h  ie  their  cryital  ilaiee,  h\  era  they  ML 


AMpMrnaawct 

Xhe  motning  hymn  is  written  m  imilatkai 
of  one  of  those  psalms  where,  in  the  over- 
flowings of  gratitude  and  praise,  the  psahn> 
ist  cads  not  onlj  upon  the  amis,  bfk  upon 
the  most  conspcuous  parts  oTthe  inanimate 
Creadon*  tojooi  with  him  in  extolfinc  their 
common  Maker.  Invocations  of  dus  aa- 
tore  fill  the  mind  with  glorioas  ideas  of 
God's  works,  and  awaken  that  divine  en- 
thusiasm wtuch  is  so  natnral  to  derotion. 
But  if  this  calling  upon  the  dead  parts  of 
nature  is  at  all  times  a  proper  kind  of  wor- 
ship, it  was  in  a  peculiar  manner  wtitahir 
to  our  first  parents,  who  had  die  cieaUun 
fresh  upon  their  minds,  and  had  not  seen 
the  various  dispensations  cf  Providence, 
nor  consequenth-  could  be  acquainted  with 
those  many  topics  cf  praise  which  might 
afford  matter  to  the  devotions  rf  their  pos- 
terity. I  need  not  remark  the  beautiful 
spirit  of  poetry  which  runs  through  this 
whofle  hvmn,  nor  the  holiness  of  that  irao- 
lution  with  which  it  cnchides. 

'  Having  already  mentioned  th'^se  speeches 
which  are  assigned  to  the  persrr.s  in  this 
poem,  I  proceed  to  the  descripd-^  which 
the  poet  gives  of  Raphael.  His  dcp»tr- 
tuPE  rrrm  bef-'Tc  the  ihr^^ne,  and  his  fught 
through  the  ch'nrs  of  angels,  is  finelr  ima- 
gined. As  Miltm  cvcrr  where  fills  his 
poem  with  circumstances*  that  arc  marvel- 
lous and  astonishinsr,  he  describes  the  gate 
rf  heaven  as  framed  after  such  a  manneT 
that  it  opened  of  itself  upon  the  apnroacli 
of  the  angel  who  was  to  pass  thrccyi  it. 


-TUI  «l  tha  saw 


Of  bwT-n  arrivU  tbt.  cat*  iHf-<ip.^'»"*l  i 
DiTiee,  the  •overvtfn  .^rrhiiart'hedfteaiM. 

The  poet  here  seems  to  have  regarded 
two  or  three  passages  in  the  18ui  Und,  as 
that  in  particular  where,  speakia^  ctf  Vul- 
can, Hfuner  says  that  he  had  m.«de  twenty 
tripods  raraing  on  golden  wheels;  whkl^ 
upon  occasion,  na^t  a>cf  themsdrcs  to 
the  assembly  of  the  go^  and,  when  there 
was  DO  more  use  wr  them«  return  again 
after  the  same  manner.  Scahger  haa  ral- 
lied Homer  ver)'  severely  upon  this  poiaia 
as  M.  Dacier  has  eodeavoured  to  dc«ndic 
I  will  not  pretend  to  detennaie  whether,  ia 
this  partirnlar  of  Homer,  the  i  "^ 


l» 
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does  not  kae  ^|dit  of  die^pTtibiMe.  As  the 
iBuraculous  wonnroanshtp  of  Milton's  gates 
is  not  so  extraordiRary  as  this  of  the  tripods, 
M>  I  am.  persuaded  he  would  not  have  men* 
tkyied  it,  had  he  not  been  supported  in  it 
by  a  passage  in  the  Scripture  which  speaks 
Qt  wheels  m  heaven  that  had  life  in  them, 
and  moved,  of  themselves,  or  stood  stiU,  in 
conformity  wit^  the  cherubims,  whom  they 
accompanied.  •  ' . 

There  is  no  question  but  Milton  had  this 
^circumstance  in  his  thoughts;  because  in 
the  following:  book  he  describes  the  cha- 
riot of  the  Messiah  with  livine  wheels,  ao 
cording  to  the  plan  in  E^zekiel  s  vision: 

— : — Forth  rush"!!  with  whirlwind  sound 
Tbechariot  of  paternal  Deity, 
Flashing  ihick  flafnm,  wheel  within  wheel  uodimwo. 
Itself  instinct  Willi  spirit. 

I  question  not  but  Bossu,  and  the  two 
Daciers,  who  are  for  vindicating  every 
thing  that  is  censured  in  Homer,  by  some- 
thing parallel  in  hohr  writ,  would  have 
been  very  well  pleased  had  they  thought  of 
coqfrontmg  Vulcan's  tripods  with  Ezekiel's 
wheels. 

Raphael's  descent  to  the  earth,  with  the 
figure  of  his  person,  is  represented  in  very 
lively  colours.  Several  of  the  French, 
Italian,  and  English  poets,  have  given  a 
loose  to  their  imaginations  in  the  description 
of  angels;  but  1  do  not  remember  to  have 
met  with  any  so  finely  drawn,  and  so  con- 
formable to  the  notions  which  are  given  of 
them  in  Scripture,  as  this  in  Milton.  After 
having  set  him  forth  in  all  his  heavenly 
plum^,  and  represented  him  as  alighted 
upon  the  earth,  the  poet  concludes  his  de- 
scription with  a  circumstance  which  is  alto- 
gether new,  and  imagined  with  the  greatest 
strength  of  fancy. 

^Like  Maia*8  eon  he  8tood» 

And  shook  his  plumes,  that  he&venly  ^grance  fSVd 
The  eirouit  wi^ — = , 

Raphael's  reception  oi  the  ^ardian  an- 
gels, his  Ijassing  through  the  wilderness  of 
sweets,  his  distant  appearance  to  Adam, 
have  all  the  graces  that  poetry  is  capable 
of  bestowing.  The  author  afterwards  gives 
as  a  paiticular  description  of  Eve  in  her 
domestic  employments: 

80  sayinic,  with(I(»natchAil  looks  in  haste 
8hc  turns,  on  hospitable  thouglits  intent, 
What  ehoice  to  choose  fbr  delicacy  best, 
WlMit  OTder,  so  contrived,  as  slot  to  mix 
Tastes,  not  well  join'd,  inelennt,  bat  bring 
Tastfl  arter  laste,  upheld  wilfi  kindliest  cbange; 
Bestirs  her  then,  &c. 

Though  in  this,  and  other  parts  of  the 
same  book,  the  subject  is  only  the  house- 
wifery of  our  first  parent.  It  is  set  off  with  so 
many  pleaang  images  and  strong  expres- 
sions, as  make  it  none  of  the  least  agreeable 
parts  in  this  divine  work. 

The  natural  majesty  of  Adam,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  his  submissive  behaviour  to 
the  superior  being  who  had  vouchsafed  to 
be  his  guest;  the  solemn  *hail'  which  the 
angel  bestows  upon  the  mother  of  mankind. 


wkh  4io  fijpu^  of  Eve  minlsteiing  at  the 
table;  are  Circumstances  which  deserve  to 
be  admireo. 

Raphael's  behaviour  is  every  way  suit- 
able to  the  dignity  of  his  nature,  and  to  that 
character  of  a  sociable  spirit  with  which 
the  author  has  so  judidously  introduced 
him.  He  had  received  instructions  to  con- 
verse with  Adam,  as  one  friend  converses 
with  anqther,  and  to  warn  him  of  the  ene- 
my, who  was  contriving  his  destruction: 
accordingly,  he  is  represented  as  sittine 
down  at  table  with  Adam,  asd  eating  of 
the  fruits  of  Paradise.  The  occanon  na- 
turally leads  him  to  his  discourse  on  the 
food  of  angels.  After  having  thus  entered 
into  conversation  with  man  upon  more  in- 
different subjects,  he  warns  him  of  his  obe- 
dience, and  makes  a  natural  transition  to 
the  history  of  that,  angel  who  was  employed 
in  the  circumvention  of  oar  first  parents. 

Had  I  followed  Monsieur  Bossu's  method 
in  my  first  paper  on  Milton,  I  should  have 
dated  the  action  of  Para^se  Lost  frcJm  the 
beginning  of  Raphael's  speech  in  this  book, 
as  he  supposes  the  action  of  the  ^neid  to 
begin  in  tne  second  book  of  that  poem.  I 
could  allege  many  reasons  fbr  my  drawing 
the  action  of  the  Aneid  rather  from  its  im- 
mediate beginning*  in  the  first  book,  than 
from  its  remote  beginning^  in  the  second; 
and  show  why  I  have  considered  the  sack- 
ing of  Troy  as  an  episode,  according  to  the 
common  acceptation  of  that  word.  But  as 
this  would  be  a  dry  nnentertaining  piecfe 
of  criticism,  and  perhaps  unnecessary  to 
those  who  have  read  my  first  paper,  I  shall 
not  enlarge  upon  it.  Whichsoever  of  thg 
notions  be  true,  the  unitv  of  Milton^  ac- 
tion is  preserved  acoirmng  to  eitlicr  of 
them;  whether  we  cnnsidei'  the  fall  of  nian 
in  its  immediate^  beginning,  as  proceeding 
from  the  resolutions  taken  in  the  infemaf 
council,  br,  in  its  more  remote  beginning,  as 
proceeding  from  the  first  revolt  of  the  an- 
gels in  heaven.  The  occasion  which  Mil- 
ton assigns  for  this  revolt,  as  It  is  founded 
on  hints  in  holy^  writ,  and  on  the  opinion  of 
some  great  writers,  so  it  was  the  most  pro- 
per that  the  poet  could  have  made  use  of. 

The  revolt  in  heaven  is  described  with 
gpi^at  force  of  imagination,  and  a  fine  variety 
of  circumstances.  The  Icanied  reader 
canndt  but  be  pleased  with  the  poet's  imi- 
tation of  Homer  in  the  last  of  the  following 
lines: 

At  length  into  tbe  limits  of  the  north 
They  came,  and  Satan  took  his  royal  scat 
Hisb  on  a  hill,  far  blaeing,  as  a  mount 
Ka»*d  on  a  mount,  with  pyramids  and  tow'rs 
From  diamond  quarries  tewn,  and  rocks  of  gold. 
The  palace  of  great  Lucifer,  (so  call 
That  structure  in  the  dialect  of  men 
Interpreted.)— 

Homer  mentions  persons  and  thinp;^, 
which,  he  tells  us,  in  the  language  of  the 
gods  are  called  by  different  names  from 
those  they  go  by  in  the  language  of  men. 
Milton  has  imitated  him  with  his  uhtml 
judgment  in  this  [mrticular  place,  wherein 
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kt  has  likewise  the  authority  of  scripture 
to  justify  him.  The  part  or  Abdiel,  who 
was  the  only  spirit  that  in  this  infinite  host 
of  angels  preserved  his  allegiance  to  his 
Maker,  exhibits  to  us  a  noble  moral  of  re- 
ligkus  singularity.  The  zeal  of  the  sera- 
phim breaks  forth  in  a  becoming  warmth 
of  sentiments  and  expressions,  as  the  cha- 
racter which  is  given  us  of  him  denotes 
that  generous  scorn  and  intrepidity  wluch 
attends  heroic  virtue.  The  author  doubt- 
less designed  it  as  a  pattern  to  those  who 
live  among  mankind  in  their  present  state 
of  degeneracy  and  corruption: 

Bo  fpake  tiie  Mnph  Abdiel,  fkithAil  AhumI 
Amonit  the  fkithleM,  fkithAil  only  he; 
AoTORff  inaiuneraMe  fUte,  unmoy'd, 

SBshemi,  uneedue'd  ttoterriiV'd ; 
ii  lo>'alty  be  kept,  hie  love,  hii  aeml : 
Nor  number  nor  example  with  him  wrought 
To  ewerve  (torn  truth,  or  chnnm  hie  eonetant  mind, 
Though  ainfle.   From  amidet  ttmn  Ibrth  he  peee'd, 
Lonf  way  thro*  hostile  eeora,  which  he  oosiain'd 
Superior,  nor  of  riolenoe  feaTd  aught ; 
And  with  retorted  acorn  hie  back  he  tum*d 
Ob  Hbsm  proud  tow'rs  to  iwift  destraetiqii  doamU 
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Nullum  me  •  labore  redinat  otinm. 

Ar.Epod.ZTU.9l. 
Day  chaaea  night,  and  night  the  day, 
But  no  relief  to  me  eonfuy. 


^M«.  Spectator^ — As  I  believe  that 
this  is  the  first  complaint  that  ever  was 
made  to  you  of  this  nature,  so  you  are  the 
first  person  I  ever  could  prevail  upon  my- 
aelf  to  lay  it  before.  When  I  tell  you  I 
have  a  healthy,  vi^rous  constitution,  a 
plentilul  estate,  no  mordinate  desires,  and 
am  married  to  a  virtuous  lovely  woman, 
who  neither  wants  wit  nor  good-nature,  and 
by  whom  I  have  a  numerous  offspring  to 
perpetuate  my  family,  you  will  naturally 
conclude  me  a  happ^  man.  But  notwith- 
standing these  promising  appearances,  I 
am  80  far  from  it,  that  the  prospect  of  being 
ruined  and  undone  by  a  sort  of  extrava- 
gance, which  of  late  years  is  in  a  less  de- 
gree crept  mto  every  fashionable  family, 
deprives  me  of  all  the  comforts  of  my  life, 
and  renders  me  the  most  anxious,  misera- 
ble man  on  earth.  My  wife,  who  was  the 
only  child  and  darling  cai'e  of  an  indulgent 
mother,  employed  her  early  years  in  learn- 
ing all  those  accomplishments  we  generally 
understand  by  good  breeding  and  polite 
education.  She  sings,  dances,  plays  on  the 
lutc^  and  harpsichord,  paints  prettily,  is  a 
perfect  mistress  of  the  French  tongue, 
and  has  made  a  considerable  proeress  in 
Italian.  She  is  besides  excellently  skilled  in 
all  domestic  sciences,  as  preserving,  ^ck- 
ling,  pastry,  making  wines  of  fruits  of  our 
own  growth,  embroidering,  and  needle- 
works of  every  kind.  Hitherto,  you  will 
be  apt  to  think,  there  is  very  little  cause  of 
complaint;  but  suspoid  your  ofnnion  till  I 
have  further  explained  myself  and  then,  I 


make  no  quesdoB,  yoo  w91  cone  over  to 
mine.    You  are  not  to  imagine  I  find  tait 
that  she  either  poMCsies  or  ti^es  ddiebt  in 
the  exercises  of  those  quahfications  I  jost 
now  mentioned;  it  is  the  immoderate  food-' 
ness  riie  has  to  them  that  I  lament,  and 
that  what  is  only  designed  for  the  innocent 
amusement  and  recreation  of  tife  is  become 
the  whole  business  and  study  of  hen.  The 
tax  months  we  are  hi  town,  (for  the  year  is 
equally  divided  between  that  and  tke  coon- 
try,)  mm  almost  break  of  day  till  noon, 
the  whole  morning  is  laid  out  in  practising' 
with  her  several  masters;  and  to  make  up 
the  losses  occasioned  by  her  absence  in 
summer,  every  day  in  the  week  their  at- 
tendance b  required;  and,  as  they  are  all 
people  eminent  in  thdr  professions,  their 
skill  and  time  must  be  recompensed  ac- 
cordingly.   So,  how  far  these  aiticles  ex- 
tend, I  leave  jou  to  jud^    Limmng,  one 
would  think,  is  no  expensive  diversion;  but, 
as  she  mani^es  the  matter,  it  is  a  very  conr 
siderable  aamtioD  to  her  (fisbursonents;       i 
which  YOU  will  easily  believe,  when  yea 
know  she  pidnts  fans  for  all  her  £emaie 
acquaintance,  and  draws  all  her  relatiooo* 
pictureiL  in  miniature:  the  first  must  be 
mounted  by  nobody  but  Colmar,  and  the 
other  set  by  nobody  but  Charles  Mather.* 
What  follows  is  stdl  much  worse  than  the 
former;  foe,  as  I  told  you,  she  is  a  great 
artist  at  her  needle,  it  is  incredible  wluit 
sums  she  expends  in  embroidery;  lor,  be* 
sides  what  is  appropriated  to  her  personal 
use  as   mantuas,  petticoats,  stosaachers, 
handkerchiefiB,  purses,  pn-coshions,  and 
working  aprons,  she  keeps  four  French 
protestants  continually  employed  in  mak- 
mg  divers  pieces  of  superfluous  funitnre, 
as  quilts,  toilets,  hangings  for  dosets,  bed^ 
window-curtains,  easy  chairs,  and  tabou- 
rets: nor  have  I  any  hopes  of  ever  reclaim- 
ing her  from  this  extravaspmce^  while  she 
obstinately  persists  in  thinking  it  a  notable 
piece  of  good  housewifery,  because  they 
are  made  at  home,  and  she  has  had  some 
share  in  the  performance.    There  would 
be  no  end  of  relating  to  you  the  particulars  of 
the  annual  charge,  in  furnishing  her  store- 
room with  a  profusion  of  pickles  and  pre- 
serves; for  she  is  not  contented  with  having 
everv  thin^  imless  it  be  done  every  way. 
in  which  she  consults  an  hereditary  boc^ 
of  receipts:  for  her  female  ancestors  have 
been  always  famed  for  good  house-wifery, 
one  of  whom  is  made  immortal  by  gixin^ 
her  name  to  an  eye-water,  and  two  sorts  at 
puddings.    I  cannot  undertake  to  redtes  all 
her  mc^ctnal  preparations,  as  salves,  sere- 
cloths,  powders,  confects,  cordials,  ratafia, 
persico,  orange-flower,  and  cherry-brandr, 
together  with  innumerable  sorts  of  ^mple 
waters.    But  there  is  nothing  I  lay  so  much 
to  my  heart  as  that  detestable  catalogue  of 
counterfeit  wines,  which  derive  their  names 
from  the  fruits,  herbs,  or  trees,  of  whose 
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Jinccs  they  are  chiefly  compounded.  They 
are  loathsome  to  the  taste,  and  pernicious 
to  the  health;  and  as  they  seldom  survive 
the  year,  and  then  are  thrown  away,  under 
a  felse  pretence  of  frugality,  I  may  affirm 
they  stand  me  in  moK  than  if  I  entertained 
all  our  visitors  with  the  best  burgundy  and 
champaign.  Coffee,  chocolate,  and  green 
imperial,  peco,  and  bohea  teas,  seem  to  be 
trines;  but  when  the  proper  appurtenances 
of  the  tea-taWe  are  added,  they  swell  the 
account  higher  than  one  would  imagine.  I 
cannot  conclude  without  doing  her  justice 
m  one  article;  where  her  frugality  is  so  re- 
markable, I  must  not  deny  her  the  merit 
of  it;  and  that  is  in  relation  to  her  children, 
who  are  all  confined,  both  boys  and  ^rls, 
to  one  large  room  in  the  remotest  part  of 
the  house,  with  bolts  on  the  doors  and  bars 
to  the  windows,  under  the  care  and  tuition 
of  an  old  wmnan,  who  had  been  dry  nurse 
to  her  grandmother.  This  is  their  residence 
all  the  year  round;  and  as  they  are  never 
tilowea  to  appear,  she  prudently  thinks  it 
nee^ess  to  be  at  any  expense  in  apparel  or 
leamhie.  Her  eldest  daughter  to  this  day 
would  have  neither  read  new  wrote,  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  butler,  who,  bang  the 
80D  of  a  country  attorney,  has  taught  her 
sich  a  hand  as  is  generally  used  for  en- 
rroning  bills  in  Chancery.  By  this  time  I 
ha:ve  sufficiently  tired  your  piatience  with 
my  domestic  gnevances;  which  I  hope  you 
wiU  agree  could  not  well  be  contained  in  a 
narrower  oomiMus,  when  you  consider  what 
a  paradox  I  undertook  to  maintain  in  the 
beginning  (tf  my  epistle,  and  which  mani- 
festly appears  to  be  but  too  melancholy  a 
trutn.  And  now  I  heartily  wish  the  rela- 
tkxi  I  have  given  of  my  misfortunes  may 
be  of  ate  and  benefit  to  the  public  By  the 
example  I  have  set  before  them,  the  truly 
virtuous  wives  may  learn  to  avoid  those 
errors  which  have  so  unhappily  misled 
mine,  and  which  are  visibly  these  three; 
first,  in  mistaking  the  proper  objects  of 
her  esteem,  and  fixine  her  affections  upon 
such  tilings  as  are  omy  the  trappinf|[s  and 
decorations  of  her  sex:  Secondly,  in  not 
distinguishing  what  becomes  the  different 
stages  of  life.  And,  lasUy,  the  abuse  and  cor- 
ropdon  of  some  excellent  qualities,  which, 
if  circumscribed  within  just  bounds,  would 
have  been  the  blessing  and  prosperity  of 
her  family;  but  by  a  vicious  extreme,  are 
like  to  be  the  bane  and  destruction  of  it' 
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Delectata  ilia  urbanitate  taai  Btulta. 


Petnm.  Jirb, 


Delifbted  with  unaflbeted  plaioneas. 

That  useful  part  of  learning  which  con- 
^~  in  emendations,  knowledge  of  difTcrent 


t  The  afcove  Paper  was  very  early  lubstituted  for 
tha  01M  now  unmiBdiataljr  fbUowiof.  wbicli  latter  ia 
lam  repriatad  urom  tha  onginal  fidio,  numbered,  aa  at 
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readings,  and  the  like,  \^  what  hi  all  ages 
persons  extremely  wise  and  learned  hare 
had  in  great  veneration.  For  this  reason  I 
cannot  but  rejoice  at  the  following  epistle, 
which  lets  us  into  the  true  author  of  the 
letter  to  Mrs.  Margaret  Clark,  part  of 
which  I  did  myself  the  honour  to  publish 
in  a  former  paper.  I  must  confess  I  do  not 
naturally  affect  critical  learning;  but  find- 
ing myself  not  so  much  regarded  as  I  am 
apt  to  flatter  myself  I  may  deserve  from 
some  professed  patrons  of  learning,  I  could 
not  but  do  myself  the  justice  to  show  I  am 
not  a  stranger  to  such  erudition  as  they' 
smile  upon,  if  I  "were  duly  encouraged 
However,  this  is  only  to  let  the  world  see 
what  I  could  do:  and  shall  not  give  my 
reader  any  more  of  this  kind,  if  he  will  foi^ 
give  the  ostentation  I  show  at  present 

•March  13, 1711-12.    ^ 

•  Sir, — ^Upon  reading  your  paper  of  yes- 
terday, I  took  the  p£uns  to  look  out  a  copy 
I  had  formerly  taken,  and  remembered  to 
be  very  like  your  last  letter:  comparing 
them,  1  found  they  were  the  very  same; 
and  have,  underwritten,  sent  you  that  part 
of  it  which  you  say  was  torn  off.  I  hope 
you  will  insert  it,  that  posterity  may  know 
It  was  Gabriel  BuUock  that  made  love  in 
that  natural  style  of  which  you  seem  to  be 
fond.  But  to  let  you  see  I  have  other  ma- 
nuscripts in  the  same  way,  I  have  sent  you 
inclosed  three  copies,  fmthfully  taken  by 
my  own  hand  from  the  originals,  which 
were  wrote  by  a  Yorkshire  gentleman  of  a 
good  estate,  to  madam  Mary,  and  an  uncle 
of  hers,  a  knight  very  well  known  by  the 
most  ancient  gentry  in  that  and  several, 
other  counties  of  Great  Britain.  I  have 
exactly  followed  the  form  and  spelling.  I 
have  bneen  credibly  informed  that  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Bullock,  the  famous  comedian,  is  the 
descendant  of  this  Gabriel,  who  beeot  Mr. 
William  Bullock's  great-grandfatSer,  on 
the  body  of  the  above-mentioned  Mrs.  Mar- 
garet Clark.  As  neither  Speed,  nor  Baker, 
nor  Selden,  take  notice  of  it,  I  will  net  pre- 
tend to  be  podtive ;  fanit  denre  that  the  letter 
may  be  reprinted,  and  what  is  here  re- 
covered may  be  in  Italics.  I  am,  sir,  your 
daily  reader.' 

*  To  her  I  very  much  rea/iect,  Mrs,  Mar- 
garet  Clark, 

*  Lovelv,  and  oh  that  I  could  write  loving, 
Mrs.  Margaret  Clark,  I  pray  you  let  af^- 
tion  excuse  presumption.  Having  been  so 
happy  as  to  enjoy  the  sight  of  your  sweet 
countenance  and  comely  body  sometimes 
when  I  had  occasion  to  buy  treacle  or  li- 

?uorish  powder  at  the  apothecary's  shop, 
am  so  enamoured  with  you,  that  I  can  no 
more  keep  close  my  flaming  desire  to  be- 
come your  servant.  And  I  am  the  more 
bold  now  to  write  to  your  sweet  self,  be- 
catise  I  am  now  my  own  man,  and  may 
match  where  I  please;  for  my  father  is- 
taken  away;  ana  now  I  am  come  to  my 
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Unogt  which  is  ten  3raiid  land,  and  a  hoose; 
and  there  U  never  a  yard  land*  m  our  field 
but  is  as  well  worth  ten  pounds  a  year  as  a 
thief's  worth  a  halter;  and  all  mv  brothers 
and  sisters  are  provided  for:  besiaes,  I  have 
good  household  stuff,  though  I  say  it,  both 
brass  and  pewter,  linens  and  woollens; 
and  though  my  house  be  thatched,  yet  if 
you  and  Imatch,  it  shall  go  hard  but  I  will 
have  one  half  of  it  slated.  If  you  shall 
think  well  of  this  motion,  I  will  wait  upon 
you  as  soon  as  my  new  clothes  are  made, 
and  hay-harvest  b  m.  I  could,  though  I  say 
h,  have  good  matchet  in  our  town;  but  my 
mother  (Gwf#  fteace  be  with  her^)  charged 
meufum  her  death-bed  to  marry  a  gentle- 
womaHf  one  who  had  been  well  trained  ufi 
in  the  Bowing  and  cookery.  I  do  not  think 
but  that  if  you  and  lean  agree  to  marry , 
and  lay  our  means  together ^  1  shall  be  made 
frond  jury-man  ere  two  or  three  years  come 
about 9  and  that  will  be  a  great  credit  to  us. 
If  I  could  have  got  a  messenger  for  «tr- 
pencCf  I  would  have  sent  one  on  purfiose^ 
and  some  trifle  or  other  for  a  token  of  my 
love;  btu  I  hope  there  ts  nothing  lost  for 
that  neither.  &,  hoping  you  wiU  take  this 
letter  in  good  part^  and  answer  it  with  what 
care  and  speed  you  can,  I  rest  dnd  remain, 
yours,  if  my  own» 

*Mr.  GABRIEL  BULLOCK, 
*  now  my  father  is  dead, 
•Swcpston,  Leicestershire. 

*When  the  coal  carts  come,  I  shall  send 
oftener;  and  may  come  in  one  of  them  my- 
seUl't 

'For[  sir  William  to  go  to  london  at  west- 
minster  remember  a  parlement. 

•Sir, — William,  i  hope  that  you  are 
welL  i  write  to  let  you  know  that  i  am  m 
ttoubel  about  a  lady  your  nease;  and  i  do 
desire  that  you  will  be  my  friend:  for  when 
i  did  com  to  see  her  at  your  hall,  i  was 
roightr  Abuesed.  i  would  foin  a  see  you  at 
topecl]ff»  and  thay  would  not  let  me  go 
to  you;  but  i  desire  that  you  will  be  our 
frioids,  for  it  is  no  dishonour  neither  for  you 
nor  she*  for  God  did  make  us  alL  i  wish 
that  i  might  see  you,  for  thay  say  that  you 
are  a  good  man;  and  man)r  doth  wounder 
at  it,  out  madam  norton  is  abuesed  and 
ceated  two  i  believe,  i  might  a  had  many 
a  lady,  but  i  con  have  none  but  her  with  a 
good  consons,  for  there  is  a  God  that  know 
our  hearts,  if  you  and  madam  norton  will 
come  to  York,  there  i  shill  meet  you  if  God 
be  willing  and  if  you  be  pleased,  so  be  not 
angterie  till  you  know  the  trutes  of  things. 
*I  give  mv  to  me  lady 

•George Nelson.  ^^  5^  ^l'  ^^^^* 
o       ciowu.  ^^  ^  madam  norton, 

March  the  19th,  1706.' 
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«>■  uTland.    HrjeiU  7Ttrr»." 
Ijpps  No.  a^i  andfiote. 


'  This  is  for  madam  mary  nortau  Stfortk 

Lady  she  went  to  ForK 

'  Madam  Mary.  Deare  \crnsi%  sweet  ladf  , 
i  hope  you  are  welL  Do  not  go  to  londoo^ 
for  they  will  put  you  in  the  nuimeiy;  and 
heed  not  Mrs.  Lucv  what  she  saith  to  you, 
for  she  will  ly  ana  ceat  tou.  go  from  to 
another  place,  and  we  will  gate  wed  so  wiUi 
speed,  mind  what  i  write  to  you,  for  if 
they  gate  you  to  london  they  will  keep  yoa 
there;  ana  so  let  us  gate  wed,  and  we  will 
bothga  soif  you  goto  london,  you  nKing 
yourselfl  so  heed  not  what  none  of  them 
saith  to  YOU  let  us  gate  wed»  and  we  shall 
lie  to  gader  any  time,  i  will  do  any  thinr 
for  you  to  m  v  poore.  i  hope  the  deril  wiu 
faile  them  all,  for  a  hdlbh  company  there 
be.  from  there  cursed  trick  and  mischiefut 
ways  good  lord  bless  and  ddiver  both  yos 
ana  me. 

<Ithmk  to  be  at  York  the  34  day.* 

'  This  is  for  madam  mary  norton  to  go  t9 
Umdonfor  a  lady  that  belongs  to  cUskJortJL. 

'  Madam  Mary,  i  hope  you  are  weO.  iam 
soary  that  you  went  away  from  Yoik.  deare 
loving  sweet  Udy,  i  wnt  to  let  yo«  know 
that  1  do  remain  fadthfull;  and  if  can  kt 
me  know  where  i  can  meet  you,  i  will  wed 
you,  and  i  will  do  any  thii^  to  my  pobr; 
tor  you  are  a  good  woman,  andwiH  De  a 
loving  misteris.  i  am  in  trouble  ktt  jaa,  so 
if  jou  will  come  to  yotk.  i  will  wed  yon.  so 
with  speed  come,  and  i  will  have  raie  hut 
you.  so,  sweet  love,  heed  not  what  to  smj 
to  me,  and  with  speed  come;  heed  not 
what  none  of  them  say  to  yoa;  your  Maid 
makes  you  believe  ougnt 

*  So  deare  love  think  of  Mr,  georee  Nill- 
son  with  speed;  i  sent  3  or  3  letters  beftxc 

'  I  gave  misteris  elcodL  some  nota^  and 
thay  put  me  in  pniaon  all  the  night  for  me 
pains,  and  non  new  whear  I  was,  and  i  ^d 
gat  cold. 

'  But  it  is  for  mrs.  Lucy  to  goa  good  mtf 
from  home,  for  in  york  and  round  about  Me 
is  known;  to  writ  any  more  her  deedi»  tlie 
same  will  tell  her  soul  is  black  within,  her 
cotkis  stinks  of  helL    March  19th,  ir06.  *t 


Na  329.]  Tuesday,  March  18, 1711-12. 

Ire  Umen  reaUt,  Namo  qua  deTenil  et  Abcbs. 

Ar.Ep.Ti.Iik  1,97. 

With  AncoB,  and  with  Nama.  Mnfs  of  RoaMt» 
We  muat  dtieand  isto  the  aUent  toab. 


Mt  friend  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  told 
me  t'other  night,  that  he  had  been  read- 
ing my  paper  upon  Westminster-abbey,  in 
which,  says  he,  there  are  a  gn^eat  many  in- 
genious fancies.    He  told  me  at  the 


t  In  the  orif  inal  fbllo  editioti  of  the  I 
tblldwiiif  letter  is  added  to  No.  330 :  it  it  giren  ham  m 
evidently  relatiiif  to  tble  paper,  which,  aa  ninmif  o^ 
aenred,  waa  aupprtaaad  aooa  aflar  its  fine  pahHoitlaK. 
flee  328.* 

•  March  18.  mi-lt. 

*  Mil.  SpRCTATna,— The  oateatatfon  yoa  linmiii  ya* 
tetday  [March  17}  would  have  baao  paidaMMa,  M 


r 
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Iflmie^  that  be  olbserved  I  had  promised  an- 
mother  paper  upon  the  tombs»  and  that  he 
riKmtd  he  g^  to  go  and  see  them  with  me, 
not  havfnr  visited  them  nnce  he  had  read 
hi^x»y«  Icoald  not  imagine  how  this  came 
into  the  knight's  head,  till  I  recollected 
that  he  had  oeen  very  busy  all  last  sum- 
mer upon  Baker's  Chronicle,  which  he  has 
•oootea  several  times  in  his  disputes  with 
Sk*  Andrew  Freeport  nnce  his  last  comine 
to  town.  Accormngly  I  promised  to  call 
ttpon  him  the  next  morning,  that  We  might 
go  tocether  to  the  abbey. 

I  found  the  knight  mider  his  butler's 
bands,  who  alwavs  shaves  him.  He  was  no 
«Dciner  dressed,  than  he  called  for  a  glass 
bf  Uie  widow  Truby's  water,  which  he 
told  me  he  always  drank  before  he  went 
abroad.  He  recommended  to  me  a  drftm  of 
it  St  the  same  time,  with  so  much  hearti- 
ness, that  I  cauM  not  forbear  drinking  it 
As  soon  as  I  had  got  it  down,  I  found  it 
▼eiy  unpalatable;  upon  which  the  knight, 
bbftervink  that  I  had  made  several  wry 
foces,  told  me  that  he  knew  I  should  not 
like  it  at  first,  but  that  it  was  the  best 
thing  in  the  worid  agunst  the  stone  or 
Sra^ 

I  could  have  wished  indeed  that  he  had 
aequainted  me  with  the  virtues  of  it  $ooxer; 
fattt  it  was  too  late  to  complain,  and  I  knew 
what  he  had  done  was  out  of  goodwill.  Sir 
Roger  told  me  further,  that  he  looked  upon 
it  to  be  very  good  for  a  man  whilst  he  staid 
in  town^  to  keep  off  infection,  and  that  he 
got  together  a  quantity  of  it  upon  the  first 
news  of  the  sickness  being  at  Dantzick: 
when  of  a  sudden  turning  short  to  one  of  his 
servants,  who  stood  behind  him,  he  bid 
Wm  call  a  hackney-coach,  and  take  care  it 
wiur  an  elderly  man  that  drove  it 

He  then  resumed  the  discourse  upon 
Mrs,  Truby's  water,  telling  me  that  the 
widow  Truby  was  one  who  did  more  good 
^lan  all  ^e  doctors  and  apothecaries  in  the 
coaatry;  that  she  distilled  every  poppy 
that  mw  withm  five  miles  of  her;  that 
she  distribiited  her  water  gratis  amonr  all 
sorts  of  people:  to  which  the  knight  added 
dot  she  had  a  very  great  jointure,  and  that 
the  whole  coontiy  would  fain  have  it  a 
match  between  him  and  her;  'and  truly,' 
says  Sir  Roger,  *  if  I  had  not  been  engaged, 
perhaps  I  could  not  have  done  better. ' 

His  discourse  was  broken  off  by  his  man's 
tiling  him  he  had  called  a  coach.  Upon 
our  going  to  it,  after  having  cast  his  eye 
upon  the  wheels,  he  asked  the  coachman 
if  his  axle-tree  was  eood:  upon  the  fellow's 
telling  him  he  would  warrant  it,  the  knight 
tamcn  to  me,  toM  me  he  looked  like  an 


yoB  iKOvided  better  for  tbe  two  eztiemitiee  of  Tonr 

pBper.  and  plaeed  in  the  one  tbe  letter  R.  in  tbe  otbar, 

A*Mctf  fiuindtfifOM  nmgaruM  tt  Utium  iUU, 

AwoiitottMWin.  I  an  your  moet  bumble  senrant. 

T.  TRASH. 
Aoeofdinf  to  tbe  emendation  of  tbe  above  correMon- 
.^lent,  tbe  reader  ia  desired,  in  tbe  paper  of  tbe  ITtb,  to 


honest  man,  and  went  in  without  fiirthiir 
ceremony. 
We  had  not  gone  far,  when  Sir  Roger 

Soppily  out  his  head,  called  the  coachms^ 
own  trom  his  box,  and,  upon  presenting 
himself  ^^  the  window,  asked  him  if  he 
smoked.  As  I  was  considerine  what  this 
would  end  in,  he  bid  him  stop  oy  the  way 
at  any  good  tobacconist's,  and  take  in  a  rou 
of  their  best  Virginia.  Nothing  tnaterial 
happened  in  the  rem^ing  part  of  our 
journey,  till  we  were  set  down  at  the  west 
end  of  the  abbey. 

As  we  went  up  the  body  of  the  church,  the 
knight  pointed  at  the  trophies  ujion  one  of 
the  new  monumehts,  and,  cried  out,  *  \ 
brave  man,  I  warrant  him !'  Passing  after^ 
wards  by  Sir  Cloudesly  Shovel,  he  flung 
his  hand  that  way,  and  cried,  "Sir  Cloudes; 
ly  Shovel!  a  very  gallant  man.'  As  we 
stood  before  Busby's  tomb,  the  knight  ut- 
tered himself  again  after  the  same  manner: 
*  Dr.  Busby:  a  great  man:  he  whipped  my 
grandfather;  a  very  great  man,  1  should 
have  gone  to  him  myself,  if  1  had  not  been 
a  blockhead:  a  very  great  man !' 

We  were  immediately  conducted  intcj 
the  littie  chapel  on  the  right  hand.  Sir 
Roger,  planting  himself  at  our  historian's 
elbow,  was  veiy  attentive  to  everv  thing 
he  said,  particularly  to  the  account  he  ^ve 
us  of  the  lord  who  had  cut  off  the  king  of 
Morocco's  head.  Among  several  other 
figures,  he  was  very  well  pleased  to  see  the 
statesman  Cecil  upon  his  knees;  and  con- 
cluding them,  all  to  be  great  men,  was  con-' 
ducted  to  the  figure  which  represents  that 
martyr  to  good  housewifery  who  died  by 
the  prick  of  a  needle.  Upon  our  interpre- 
ter's telling  us  that  she  was  a  maid  of  ho- 
nour to  (jueen  Elizabeth,  the  knight  was 
very  inquisitive  into  her  name  and  family; 
and,  after  having  regarded  her  finger  for 
some  time,  *  I  wonder,'  says  he,  *  that  Sir 
Richard  Baker  has  saud  nothing  of  her  in 
his  Chronicle,' 

We  were  then  conveyed  to  the  two  coro- 
nation chairs,  where  my  old  friend,  after 
having  heard  that  the  stone  underneath  the 
most  ancient  of  them,  which  was  brought 
from  Scotland,  was  called  Jacob's  pillar, 
sat  himself  down  in  the  chair,' and,  lookine^ 
like  the  figure  of  an  old  Gothic  king,  asked 
our  interpreter,  what  authoritjj  they  had  to 
sav  that  Jacob  had  ever  been  in  Scodand  ? 
The  fellow  instead  of  returning  him  an  an-t 
swer,  told  him,  that  he  hoped  his  honour 
would  pay  his  forfeit  I  could  observe  Sir 
Roger  a  little  ruffled  upon  being  thus  tre-' 
panned;  but  our  guide  not  insisting  upon' 
his  demand,  the  knight  soon  recovered  his' 
good  humour,  and  whispered  in  my  ear, 
that  if  Will  Wimble  were  with  us  and  saw 
those  two  chairs,  it  would  go  hard  but  he- 
would  get  a  tobacco  stopper  out  of  one  or 
t'other  of  them. 

Sir  Roger,  in  the  next  place,  laid  hitr' 
hand  upon  Edward  the  Third's  AWoi^' 
and,  leanmg  upon  the  pummel  of  it,  gave 
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OS  the  whole  history  of  the  Black  Prince; 
conchidin^,  that,  in  Sir  Richard  Baker's 
opinion,  Eidward  the  Third  was  one  of  the 
greatest  princes  that  ever  sat  upon  the 
Enclish  throne. 

We  were  then  shown  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor's tomb:  upon  which  Sir  ^oger  ac- 
quainted us,  that  he  was  the  first  who 
touched  for  the  evil:  and  afterwards  Henry 
the  Fourth's;  upon  which  he  shook  his 
head,  and  told  us  there  was  fine  reading 
ID  the  casualties  of  that  reign. 

Our  conductor  then  pdnted  to  that  monu- 
ment where  there  is  the  figure  of  one  d  our 
Eni^lish  kings  witliout  a  head;  and  upon 
giving  us  to  know,  that  the  head,  which 
was  <n  beaten  silver,  had  been  stolen  away 
several  years  since:  *  Some  Whig,  1*11  war- 
rant you,'  says  Sir  Roger;  *you  ought  to 
lock  up  your  kings  better;  they  will  carry 
off  the  body  too,  if  you  don't  take  care. ' 

The  glorious  names  of  Henry  the  Fifth 
and  queen  Elizabeth  gave  the  knight  great 
opportunities  of  shining,  and  of  doing  iusdce 
to  Sir  Richard  Baker,  who,  as  our  knight 
observed  with  some  surprise,  had  a  great 
maay  kings  in  him,  whose  monuments  he 
had  not  seen  in  the  abbev. 

■  For  my  own  part,  I  could  not  but  be 
pleased  to  see  the  knight  show  such  an  ho- 
nest pasuon  for  Uie  glory  of  his  country,  and 
such  a  respectful  gratitude  to  the  memory 
of  its  princes. 

I  must  not  omit,  that  the  benevolence  of 
my  good  old  friend,  which  flows  out  towards 
every  one  he  converses  with,  made  him  very 
kind  to  our  interpreter,  whom  he  looked 
upon  as  an  extraordinary  man:  for  which 
reason  he  shook  him  by  the  hand  at  parting, 
telling  him,  that  he  should  be  very  glad  to 
see  him  at  his  lodgings  in  Norfolk-buildings, 
and  talk  over  these  matters  with  him  more 
at  leisure^  L. 


Na  330.]   Wednnday,  March  19, 1711-12. 
Maxima  dttetur  pneria  nvemiUa- 


Jw$.  Bat.  xiv.  47. 
To  youth  tlie  fieateat  rovereaoe  it  due. 

The  following  letters,  written  by  two 
▼cry  considerate  correspondents,  both  under 
twenty  years  of  age,  are  very  ^ood  argu- 
ments or  the  necessity  of  taking  mto  consi- 
deration the  many  incidents  which  affect 
the  education  of  youth. 

'Sir— T  have  long  expected  that,  in  the 
coucse  of  your  observations  upon  the  several 
parts  of  human  life,  you  would  one  time  or 
other  fall  upon  a  subject,  which,  since  you 
have  not,  I  take  the  hberty  to  recommend 
to  you.  What  I  mean  is,  the  patronage  of 
young  modest  men  to  such  as  are  able  to 
countenance  and  introduce  them  into  the 
worid.  For  want  of  such  assistances,  a  youth 
of  merit  languishes  in  obscurity  or  poverty 
when  his  drcumstances  are  low,  and  runs 
Into  riot  and  excess  when  his  fortunes  are 


SlentifiiL  I  cannot  make  mysdl  better  an- 
erstood,  than  by  sending  you  a  history  cE 
myself,  which  I  shall  desire  you  to  insert  in 
your  paper,  it  being  the  only  way  I  have  of 
expressmg  my  gratitude  for  the  higlMt  ob- 
ligations imaginable. 

'  I  am  the  son  of  a  merchant  of  the  city  of 
London,  who,  by  many  losses^  was  reduced 
from  a  very  luxuriant  trade  and  credit  to 
venr  narrow  circumstances,  in  com]MrisoQ 
to  that  of  his  former  abundance.  This  todL 
away  the  vigour  of  his  mind,  and  all  maBBcr 
of  attention  to  a  fortune  which  he  now 
thought  despNcrate;  insomuch  that  he  died 
without  a  wUl,  having  before  buried  Ukj 
mother,  in  the  midst  of  his  other  nuifor- 
tunes.    I  was  sixteen  years  of  ase  when  I 
lost  my  father;  and  an  estate  of  200^  a  year 
came  mto  my  possession*  without  friend  or 
guardian  to  instruct  me  in  the  management 
or  enjoyment  of  it.    The  natnnd  codso- 
Quence  of  this  was  (though  I  wanted  no 
director,  and  soon  had  fellows  who  feond 
me  out  for  a  smart  young  gentleman,  and 
led  me  into  all  the  debaucheries  of  which  I 
was  capable,)  that  my  companions  and  I 
could  not  well  be  supplied  without  runnins 
in  debt,  which  I  did  very  frankly,  till  I  was 
arrested,  and  conveyed*  with  a  guard  strong 
enough  for  the  most  desperate  assassin,  to  a 
bailiff's  house,  where  I  lay  four  days,  sur- 
rounded with  very  merry,  but  not  very 
a^eable  company.    As  soon  as  I  had  ex- 
tricated mvselt  from  that  sharoefid  coofine- 
ment,  I  reflected  upon  it  with  so  much  hor- 
ror, that  I  deserted  all  my  old  acquaintanee^ 
and  took  chambers  in  an  inn  of  court,  with 
a  resolution  to  stud)[  the  law  with  all  possi* 
ble  api>lication.  I  trifled  away  a  whole  yea 
in  looking  over  a  thousand  intricadea,  withr 
out  a  friend  to  applv  to  in  any  case  of  doubt; 
so  that  I  only  Uvea  there  among  men,  as  little 
children  are  sent  to  school  ben»«  thsy  are 
capable  of  improvement,  only  to  be  out  of 
harm's  way.    In  the  midst  of  this  state  of 
suspense,  not  knowing  how  to  dispose  of  oqp- 
self,  I  was  sought  for  by  a  relation  of  mhie» 
who,  upon  observing  a  good  inclination  in 
me,  used  me  with  great  fanuliarity^  and  car- 
ried me  to  his  seat  in  the  country.    When  I 
came  there,  he  introduced  me  to  all  the 
good  company  in  the  county;  and  the  great 
obligation  I  have  to  him  for  this  kind  notice^ 
and  residence  with  him  ever  dnce,  has  made 
so  strong  an  impression  upon  me^  that  he  has 
an  authority  ot  a  father  over  me,  founded 
upon  Uie  love  of  a  brother.    I  have  a  good 
study  of  books,  a  good  stable  of  horaes, 
always  at  my  command;  and  thcMigh  I  am 
not  now  quite  eighteen  years  of  age,  funiUar 
converse  on  his  part,  and  a  strong  indinalion 
to  exert  myself  on  mine,  have  had  an  eflRect 
upon  me  that  makes  me  acceptable  wher- 
ever I  go.    llius,  Mr.  Spectator,  by  this 
gentleman's  favour  and  patronage,  ft  is  my 
own  fault  if  I  am  not  wiser  and  nchereveiy 
dajr  I  live.    I  speak  this,  as  well  by  siob- 
scribing  the  initial  letters  of  my  name  to 
thank  him,  as  to  incite  others  to  r-  -=— =•— *^ — 


r 
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of  Ym  Ttrtue.  It  woold  be  a  worthy  woric 
to  show  what  great  charities  are  to  be  done 
witfaoat  expense,  and  how  many  noble  ac- 
tkns  are  lost,  out  of  inadvertency,  in  persons 
capable  of  performing  them,  tf  they  were 
put  in  mind  of  it.  If  a  gentleman  ot  figure 
m  a  county  would  make  his  family  a  pattern 
of  sobriety,  good  sense,  and  breeding,  and 
would  kindly  endeavour  to  influence  the  edu- 
cation and  growing  prospect  of  the  younger 
gentry  about  him,  1  am  apt  to  bdieve  it 
would  save  him  a  great  deal  of  stale  beer  on 
a  public  occasion,  and  render  him  the  leader 
of  his  county  from  their  gratitude  to  him, 
instead  (d  being  a  slave  to  their  riots  and 
tumultsin  order  to  be  made  their  representa- 
tive.  The  same  thing  mieht  be  recom- 
mended to  aQ  who  have  made  any  progress 
in  any  ports  of  knowledge,  or  arrived  at  any 
degree  in  a  profesaon  Others  may  gain 
preferments  and  fortunes  ^m  their  patrons; 
but  I  have,  I  hope,  received  from  mine  good 
habits  and  virtues.  I  repeat  to  you,  sir,  my 
request  to  print  this,  in  return  for  aU  the 
cvu  a  helpless  orphan  shall  ever  escape, 
and  all  the  good  he  shall  receive  in  this  life; 
both  which  art  wholly  owing  to  iJiis  gentle- 
man's &vour  to,  sir,  your  most  obedient  ser- 
vant, &  P/ 

•Mr.  Spectator — ^I  am  a  lad  of  about 
fcnrteen.  I  find  a  mighty  pleasure  in  leam- 
mg.  I  have  been  at  the  Latin  school  four 
years.  I  don't  know  I  ever  played  truant, 
or  neelected  any  task  my  master  set  me  in 
my  me.  I  think  on  what  I  read  in  the  school 
as  I  go  home  at  noon  and  night,  and  so  in- 
tently, diat  I  have  often  gone  half  a  mile  out 
of  my  way,  not  minding  whither  I  went 
Our  maid  teUs  me  she  often  hears  me  talk 
Latin  in  my  sleep,  and  I  dream  two  or  three 
nights  in  a  week  I  am  reading  Juvenal  and 
Homer.  My  master  seems  as  well  pleased 
with  my  performances  as  any  boy's  in  the 
same  class.  I  think,  if  I  uiow  my  own 
Blind,  I  would  choose  rather  to  be  a  scholar 
tlum  a  prince  wkhout  learning.  I  have  a 
very  eood,  affectivnate  father;  but  thourh 
very  nch,  yet  so  mi^ty  near,  that  he  thinks 
nuich  of  the  charges  ot  my  education.  He 
often  tells  me  he  believes  my  schoding  will 
rain  him;  that  I  cost  him  God  knows  what, 
in  books.  I  tremble  to  tell  him  I  want  one. 
I  am  forced  to  keep  my  pocket-money,  and 
lay  it  out  for  a  book  now  and  then,  that  he 
<Uiii't  know  of.  He  has  ordered  my  master 
to  buy  no  more  books  for  me,  but  says  he 
will  buy  them  himself.  I  asked  him  for 
Horace  t'other  day,  and  he  told  me  in  a 
passion  he  did  not  believe  I  was  fit  for  it, 
but  only  mv  master  had  a  mind  to  make 
liim  think  I  nad  got  a  great  way  in  my  learn- 
ing. I  am  sometimes  a  month  belund  other 
Iwa  in  getting  the  books  my  mast^  gives 
orders  for.  All  the  boys  in  the  school,  but 
Jt  have  the  clasric  authors  in  vMum  Delfihini, 
C^  and  lettered  on  the  back.  Myfatheris 
ctften  reckoning  up  how  long  I  have  been  at 
flChoel»  aod  tells  me  he  fears  I  do  little  good. 


My  father's  ctniage  so  diacouragesrme,  that 
he  makes  me  grow  dull  and  ^nelancholyr 
My  master  wonders  what  is  the  matter  with 
with  me;  I  am  afnud  to  tell  him;  for  he  is 
a  roan  that  loves  to  encouraee  learning,  and 
would  be  apt  to  chide  my  mther,  and,  not 
knowing  his  temper,  may  make  him  worse* 
Sir,  if  you  have  any  love  for  kaming,  I  beg 
you  would  give  me  some  instructions  in  this 
case,  and  persuade  parents  to  encourage 
their  children  when  they  find  them  diligent 
and  desirous  of  learning.  I  have  heard  some 
parents  say,  they  would  do  any  thing  for 
their  children,  if^they  would  but  mind  their 
learning:  I  would  be  ^ad  to  be  in  t^eir  place. 
Dear  sir,  pardon  my  boldness.  If  jrou  w^ 
but  consider  and  pity  my  case,  I  will  pray 
for  your  prosperity  as  l<»g  as  I  live,  Youc 
humtde  servant, 

•JAMES  DISCIPULUS. 
*  London,  March  2,  1711.'  T. 


NaSSl.]  Thuraday,  March^O^Vrn-n. 

Stolidam  prsbet  tibi  vellere  barbam. 

JVf.Satii.K, 
HoldB  out  his  fbolish  beard  fbr  tbee  to  pluck. 

When  I  was  last  with  my  friend  Sir 
Roger  in  Westminster-abbey,  I  observed 
that  he  stood  longer  than  ordinary  before 
the  bust  of  a  venerable  old  man.  I  was  at  a 
loss  to  guess  the  reason  of  it;  when,  after 
some  time,  he  pointed  to  the  figure,  and  ask- 
ed me  if  I  did  not  think  that  our  forefathem 
looked  much  wiser  in  their  beards  than  we 
do  without  them?  *  For  my  part,'  says  he^ 
'  when  I  am  walking  in  my  gallery,  m  th« 
country,  and  see  my  ancestors,  who  many  of 
them  died  before  they  were  of  my  age,  I 
cannot  forbear  regarding  them  as  so  many 
old  patriarchs,  ami  at  the  same  time,  look- 
ing upon  myself  as  an  idle  smock-faced 
young  fellow.  I  love  to  see  your  Abrahams* 
your  Isaacs,  and  your  Jacobs,  as  we  have 
them  in  old  pieces  of  tapestry,  with  beards 
below  their  girdles^  that  cover  half  the 
hangings.'  The  knight  added,  <  if  I  would 
recommend  beards  in  one  of  my  papers,  and 
endeavour  to  restore  human  faces  to  their 
ancient  dignity,  that,  upon  a  month's  warn- 
ing he  would  undertake  to  lead  up  the 
fashion  himself  in  a  pair  of  whiskers.' 

I  smiled  at  my  fnend's  fancy;  but,  after 
we  parted,  could  not  forbear  reflecting  on 
the  metamorphosis  our  faces  have  undergone 
in  this  particular. 

The  oeard,  conformable  to  the  notion  of 
my  friend  Sir  Roger,  was  for  manv  ages, 
looked  upon  as  the  type  of  wisdom.  Lucian 
more  than  once  rallies  the  philosophers  of 
his  time,  who  endeavoured  to  rival  one  an- 
other in  beards;  and  represents  a  learned 
man  who  stood  for  a  professorship  in  philo- 
sophy, as  unqualified  for  it  by  the  shortness 
of  nis  beard 

j£lian,  in  his  account  of  Zoilu^  the  pre- 
tended critic,  who  wrote  against  Homer  and 
Plato»  and  thought  himsdf  wiser  than  aU 
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^r1i6  1i«d  me  before  hlm«  tdl»  us  that  tills 
Zoilus  had  a  very  long  beard  that  hung  down 
upon  his  breast,  btit  no  hair  upon  his  head, 
which  he  always  kept  close  shaved,  regard- 
ing, it  seems,  the  hairs  of  his  head  as  so 
manv  suckers,  which  if  they  had  been  suf- 
fered to  grow,  might  have  drawn  away  Uie 
Aourishment  from  his  chin,  and  by  that 
means  have  starved  his  beard. 

I  have  read  somewhere,  that  one  of  the 
popes  fefbsed  to  accept  an  edition  of  a  saint's 
works,  which  were  presented  to  him,  be- 
cause the  sohit,  in  his  eiBeies  before  the 
boGiL  was  drawn  without  a  beanL 

We  see  by  these  instances  what  homage 
Hie  world  has  formerly  paid  to  beards;  and 
thttt  a  barb^  was  not  then  allowed  to  make 
those  depredations  on  the  £Eu:es  of  the  learn- 
ed, which  have  been  permitted  him  of  late 
years. 

Accordingly  several  wise  nations  have 
been  so  extremely  jealous  of  the  least  ruffle 
offered  to  their  beards,  that  they  seem  to 
have  fixed  the  ixunt  of  honour  principally 
in  that  part  The  Spaniards  were  wonder- 
fuUy  tender  in  this  particular.  Don  Que- 
vedo,  in  his  third  vi^on  on  the  last  judgment, 
has  carried  the  humour  very  far,  when  he 
teUs  us  thAt  one  oi  his  vaingforious  country- 
men, after  havine  received  sentence,  was 
taken  into  custody  oy  a  couple  of  evfl  sprits; 
but  that  his  guides  happening  to  disortter  his 
mustaches,  they  were  forced  to  recompose 
them  with  a  pair  of  curling-irons,  before 
thev  eduldget  him  to  file  c& 

It  we  look  into  the  history  of  our  own  na- 
tien,  we  shall  find  that  the  beard  flourished 
m  the  Saxon  heptarchy,  but  was  very  much 
discouraged  unaerthe  Norman  line.  It  shot 
out,  however,  from  time  to  time,  in  several 
reigns  under  ^Mfferent  shapes.  The  last  ef- 
Ibrt  it  made  seems  to  have  been  in  queen 
Mary's' days,  as  the  carious  reader  may  find 
if  he  pleases  to  peruse  the  figures  of  Cardhud 
P61e  aaid  Bishop  Gardiner:  though,  at  the 
mmt  tune,  I  thmk  it  may  be  questioned,  if 
«eal  apaat  popery  has  not  induced  our  pro- 
testant  painters  to  extend  the  beards  of  these 
two  persecutors  beyond  their  natural  dimen- 
iIion%  in  order  to  make  them  appear  the 
more  terrible. 

I  find  but  ffew  beards  worth  taking  notice 
of  in  the  reign  of  King  James  the  first 

During  the  civil  wars  there  appeared  one, 
which  makes  too  great  a  figure  m  story  to  be 
passed  over  in  silence:  I  mean  that  of  the 
redoubted  Hudibras,  an  account  of  which 
Butler  has  transmitted  to  posterity  in  the 
i(dk>wing  lines: 

*  Hit  Uwny  beard  waf  th*  eonal  grace 
Both  of  bif  wisdom  and  hii  nee ; 
In  cut  and  dye  to  like  a  tile, 
A  ead^ea  ritw  it  woold  befuile ; 
The  npper  part  thereof  wai  whey. 
The  nether  orange  mixt  with  grey.* 

The  whisker  continued  for  some  time 
among  us  after  the  expiration  of  beards;  but 
this  is  a  subject  which  IshaU  not  here  enter 
t^pttii  havte«  discussed  it  at  laige  in  a  dis- 


tinct treatise,  which  I  keep  by  ne  in  minb- 
script,  upon  the  mustache. 

If  my  friend  %  Roger's  project  of  intTO- 
ducing  beards  should  take  effect,  I  fear  the 
luxury  of  the  present  age  would  make  ha 
very  expensive  feshion.  There  is  no  quea^ 
tion  but  the  beaux  would  soon  provide  them- 
selves with  false  ones  of  the  lightest  cdoors 
and  the  most  immoderate  lengths.  A  £1^ 
beard  of  the  tapestry  size,  which  Sir  Rorar 
seems  to  approve,  could  not  come  under 
twenty  guineas.  The  fieunous  golden  b<»rd 
of  .^scmapius  would  haidly  be  more  valua- 
ble than  one  made  in  the  extravagance  of 
the  fashion. 

Be^des,  we  are  not  certain  that  the  ladies 
would  not  come  into  the  mode,  when  they 
take  the  air  on  horseback.  They  alrei^ 
appear  in  hats  and  feathers,  coots  and  peri^ 
wigs;  sod  I  see  no  reason  why  we  may  nel 
suppose  that  they  would  have  their  riduqg- 
b^ntls  on  the  same  occasion. 

N.  B.  I  may  give  the  moral  of  this  &• 
course  in  another  paper.  X. 


Na  332.]    IHdayy  March  21, 1712. 
Minns  aptus  acntie 


Nariboe  horum  hominom Btr.  BaL  ilL  lAh.  1. 99L 

He  cannot  bear  the  raillery  of  the  age.    CnteL 

*  Dear  Shobt  Face, — ^In  your  specula- 
tioQ  of  Wednesday  last,  you  nave  ^vcb  us 
some  account  of  that  worthy  society  of 
brutes  the  Mohocks,  wherein  jou  have  patr- 
ticularly  specified  the  ingenious  perfram* 
ances  (tt  the  lion-tippers,  the  dancme-maa- 
ters,  and  the  tumblers;  but  as  you  acknow- 
ledged you  had  not  then  a  perfect  history  of 
the  whole  club,  you  mi^t  ytxj  easily  onit 
one  of  the  most  notable  species  of  it,  the 
sweaters,  which  may  be  reckoned  a  sort  of 
dancings-masters  too.  It  is,  it  seems,  die 
custom  for  half  a  dozen,  or  more,  of  these 
well-disposed  savages,  as  soon  Sa  they  have 
enclosed  the  person  upon  whom  they  desini 
liie  favour  of  a  sweat,  to  whip  out  thor 
swords,  and  hdding  them  parallel  to  die 
horizon,  they  describe  a  sort  of  mi^c  circlr 
round  about  him  with  the  points.  As  aooti 
as  this  piece  of  conjuration  is  performed* 
and  the  patient  without  doubt  already  be- 
^nning  to  wax  warm,  to  forward  theopera- 
tion,  that  member  of  the  circle  towards 
whom  he  is  so  rude  as  to  turn  his  back  first, 
runs  his  sword  directly  into  that  part  of  the 
patient  whereon  school-bo]^  are  pttnished; 
and  as  it  is  wry  natural  to  imaghie  this  wifl- 
soon  make  him  tack  about  to  some  oUier 
pointy  every  gentleman  does  himself  the 
same  justice  as  often  as  he  receives  the  af- 
front After  this  jig  has  ^e  two  or  three 
times  round,  and  the  patient  is  thought  to 
have  sweat  sufiBdently,  he  is  very  hand- 
somely rubbed  down  by  some  attendants,' 
who  carry  with  them  instruments  for  that 
purpose,  and  so  discharged.  This  rdatioa 
Ihad&ti&afriendof  nune>  whohaakitoix 
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bw^  under  this  diacipUnew  HetelUmehe 
had  the  honour  to  dance  before  the  emperor 
himself^  not  without  the  applause  and  ac- 
clamations both  of  his  impenal  majesty  and 
Ujc  whole  ring;  though  1  dare  say,  neither 
1  nw  any  of  hia  acquaintance,  ever  drei^mt 
he  would  have  merited  any  reputation  by 
his  activity. 

*  I  can  assure  you,  Mr.  Spectator,  I  was 
very  near  being  qualified  to  have  given 
you  a  faithful  and  painful  account  of  this 
walking  bagnio,  if  1  may  so  call  it,  myself. 
Coing  the  other  night  along  Fleet-street, 
and  having,  out  of  curiosity,  just  entered 
into  discourse  with  a  wandering  female  who 
was  travelling  the  same  way,  a  couple  of 
fellows  advanced  towards  us,  drew  their 
swords,  and  cried  out  to  each  other,  "A 
sweat!  a  sweat!"  Whereon,  suspecting 
they  were  some  of  the  ring-leaders  of  the 
bagnio,  I  also  drew  my  sword,  and  demand- 
ed a  parley;  but  finding  none  would  be 
enmtea  me,  and  perceivmg  others  behind 
them  filing  off  with  great  diligence  to  take 
me  in  flans:,  I  began  to  sweat  lor  fear  of  be- 
ing forced  to  it:  out  very  luckily  betaking 
myself  to  a  pair  of  heels,  which  I  had  good 
reason  to  believe  would  do  me  justice,  I  in- 
stantly got  possession  of  a  very  snug  comer 
in  andghbouring  alley  that  lay  in  my  rear; 
which  ^ost  I  maintained  for  above  naif  an 
hour  with  great  firmness  and  resolution, 
though  not  letting  this  success  so  far  over- 
come me  as  to  make  me  unmindful  of  the 
drcumspection  that  was  necessary  to  be 
observed  upon  my  advancing  again  towards 
the  street;  by  which  prudence  and  good 
management  I  made  a  handsome  ana  or- 
derly retreat,  having  suffered  no  other 
damage  in  this  action  than  the  loss  of  my 
baggage,  and  the  dislocation  of  one  of  my 
shoe  beds,  which  last  I  am  just  now  inform- 
ed is  in  a  fair  way  of  recovery.  These 
sweaters,  by  what  I  can  learn  from  my  friend, 
and  by  as  near  a  view  as  I  was  able  to  take 
of  th^  myself,  seem  to  me  to  have  at  pre- 
sent but  a  rude  kind  of  discipline  among 
them.  It  is  probable,  bf  you  would  take  a 
Uttle  pains  with  them,  they  might  be  brought 
into  better  order.  But  111  leave  this  to  your 
own  discretion;  and  will  only  add,  that  if 
you  think  it  worth  while  to  insert  this  by 
way  of  cantion  to  those  who  have  a  mind  to 
ptreaerve  their  sluns  whole  from  this  sort  of 
cupjnng,  and  tell  them  at  the  same  time  the 
hazard  of  treating  with  night-walkers,  you 
vill  perhaps  obUge  others,  as  well  as  your 
very  humble  servant, 

•JACKLIGHTFOOT. 

*  P.  S.  My  friend  will  have  me  acauaint 
you,  that  though  he  would  not  willingljr  de- 
tract from  the  merit  of  that  extraordinary 
strokesman  Mr.  Sprightly,  yet  it  is  his  real 
pinion,  that  some  of  those  fellows  who  are 
employed  as  rubbers  to  this  new-fashioned 
bogiuo,  luive  struck  as  bc^  strokes  as  ever 
he  did  in  his  life. 

'I  had  sent  this  four-and-twenty  hours 
socBier«  i  I  had  not  had  the  misfioitune  of 


behigin  a  great  doubt  abont  theoftiiiigTa- 
phy  of  the  word  bagnia  I  consulted  seve- 
ral dictionaries,  but  found  no  relief:  at  last 
having  recourse  both  to  the  bagnio  in  New- 
gate street,  and  to  that  in  Chancery-lane^ 
and  finding  the  original  manuscripts  npm 
the  sign-posts  of  ieach  to  agree  literally  with 
my  own  spelling,  I  returned  hcnne  full  of 
satisfaction  in  order  to  despatch  this  ejnstle.' 

*Mr.  Spectator — ^As  )rou  have  taken 
most  of  the  circumstances  (»  human  life  into 
your  consideration,  we  the  underwritten 
thought  it  not  improper  for  us  also  to  re- 
present to  you  our  condition.  We  are  three 
ladies  who  live  in  the  country,  and  the 
greatest  improvement  we  make  is  by  read^ 
ing.  We  have  taken  a  small  journal  of  our 
lives,  and  find  it  extremely  opposite  to  your 
last  Tuesday's  speculation.  We  rise  by 
seven,  and  pass  the  beginmng  of  each  day 
m  devotion,  and  looking  into  those  al^lrs 
that  fall  within  the  occurrences  of  a  retired 
Hfe;  in  the  afternoon  we  sometimes  enjojK 
the  good  company  of  some  friend  or  neigh* 
hour,  or  else  work  or  read:  at  night  we  re* 
tire  to  our  chambers,  and  take  leave  of  each 
otherfor  the  wholenight  at  ten  o'clock.  We 
take  particular  care  never  to  be  sick  of  a 
Sunday.  Mr.  Spectator,  we  are  all  very  good 
maids,  but  amDitious  of  characters  which 
we  thmk  more  laudable,  that  of  being  very 
good  wives.  If  any  of  your  correspondents 
mquire  for  a  spouse  for  an  honest  country 
gentieman,  whose  estate  is  not  <tipped,  and 
wants  a  wife  that  can  save  half  his  revenue, 
and  yet  make  a  better  figure  thaaany  of  his. 
neignbours  of  the  same  estate,  witn  finer 
bred  women,  you  shall  have  fiirther  notice 
from,  air,  your  courteous  readers, 

*  MARTHA  BUSTE, 

*  DEBORAH  THRIFTY, 
T.                'ALICE  EARLY.* 


Na333.]   Saturdat/,  March  22, 1711-1% 

▼ottt  is  eerumlna  divots— ^Ny. 
H^  ealli  embattled  deitiM  to  armi. 

We  are  now  entering  u^  the  rixthbodk 
of  Paradise  Lost,  in  which  the  poet  de* 
scribes  the  battie  of  the  angels;  having^ 
raised  his  reader's  expectation,  and  pre- 
pared him  for  it  by  several  pasrages  in  the 
precedmg  books.  I  omitted  quotmg  these 
passages  m  my  observations  on  the  former 
books,  having  purposely  reserved  them  for 
the  opening  ot  this,  the  subject  of  which 
gave  occasion  to  them.  The  author's  ima- 
gination was  so  inflamed  with  this  great 
scene  of  action,  that  wherever  he  speaks  of 
it,  he  rises,  if  possible,above  himself.  Thus, 
where  he  mentions  Satan  in  the  beginning 
of  his  poem, 

Him  the  elmif  htf  Power 

Hurrd  beadlonf  flaming  from  th*  ethenal  ekf^ 
With  bideoas  ruin  and  oombuation,  down 
To  bottomleM  perdition,  tbere  todweS 
In  adamantine  cbaini  and  penal  fire, 
Wbo  dontdefy  tli*  Omnipoteot  to  amub 
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We  have  likewise  several  noble  hints  of  it 
m  the  infernal  conference: 

•  O  prince !  O  chief  of  many  throned  powen. 
That  led  the  embattled  seraphim  to  war, 
Too  wen  I  aee  and  me  the  dire  event. 
That  with  sad  overthrow  and  foul  defeat 
Hath  lo«c  UB  heaven  ;  and  all  this  mighty  hoat 
In  horrible  destruction  laid  thus  low. 
But  see !  the  an^y  victor  has  recalPd 

'  His  ministers  of  vengeanoe  and  pursuit 
Back  to  the  gates  of  heav'n.    The  sulphurous  hail 
Bhot  aAer  us  in  stom,  overblown,  hath  laid 
The  Aery  surge,  that  from  the  precipice 
Of  heav'n  received  us  falling ;  and  the  thunder, 
Wing'd  with  red  lightning  and  impetuous  rage. 
Perhaps  has  spent  his  shalu,  and  ceases  now 
To  bellow  through  the  vast  and  boundlesa  deep. 

There  are  several  other  very  sublime 
imaees  on  the  same  subject  in  the  first  book, 
as  also  in  the  second: 

*  What  when  we  fled  amain,  pursued  and  struck 
With  heav'n'B  afflicting  thunder,  and  besought 
The  deep  to  shelter  us ;  this  hell  then  seem'd 
A  reftige  from  those  wounds ' 

In  short,  the  poet  never  mentions  any 
thing  of  this  battle,  but  in  such  images  of 
greatness  and  terror  as  are  suitable  to  the 
subject.  Among  several  others  I  cannot 
forbear  Quoting  that  passage  where  the 
Power,  wno  is  described  as  presiding  over 
the  chaos,  speaks  in  the  second  bookt 

Thns  Satan ;  and  him  thus  the  Anarch  old. 

With  (hult'ring  speech  and  visage  incoropos'd, 

AnsweTd:  •*  I  know  thee,  stranger,  who  thou  art, 

That  mi^ty  leading  angel,  who  of  late 

Made  head  against  hoav*n*8  King,  though  overthrown 

I  saw  and  heard ;  for  such  a  numerous  host 

Pled  not  In  silenoe  through  the  frighted  deep 

Withmin  upon  ruin,  rout  on  rout, 

ConAision  worse  confounded ;  and  heaven's  gatea 

Pour'd  out  by  millions  her  victorious  bands 

IPursulng — 

It  required  great  pregnancy  of  invention, 
and  strength  of  imagination,  to  fill  this  bat- 
tle with  such  circumstances  as  should  raise 
and  astonish  the  mind  of  the  reader;  and  at 
the  same  time  an  exactness  of  judgment,  to 
avoid  every  thing  that  might  appear  light 
or  triviaL  Those  who  look  into  Homer 
are  surprised  to  find  nis  battles  still  rising 
one  above  another,  and  improving  in  horror 
to  the  conclusion  ci  the  Biad.  Muton's  fight 
of  angels  is  wrought  up  with  the  same  beau- 
ty. It  is  ushered  in  with  such  signs  of  wrath 
as  are  suitable  to  Omnipotence  incensed. 
The  first  engagement  is  carried  on  under  a 
cope  of  fire,  occasioned  by  the  flights  of  in- 
numerable burning  darts  and  arrows  which 
are  diicharged  from  either  host  The  se- 
cond onset  is  still  more  terrible,  as  it  is  filled 
with  those  artificial  thunders,  which  seem 
to  make  the  victory  doubtful,  and  produce 
a  kind  of  consternation  even  in  the  good  an- 
gels. This  is  followed  by  the  tearing  up  of 
mountains  and  promontories;  till  in  the  last 
place  Messiah  comes  forth  in  the  fulness  of 
majesty  and  terror.  The  pomp  of  his  ap- 
pearance, amidst  the  roarings  of  his  thun- 
ders, the  flashes  of  his  lightnings,  and  the 
noise  of  his  chariot  wheels,  is  described 
with  the  utmost  flights  of  human  imagina- 
tion. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  first  and  last 


days*  engamnent,  which  does  not  appear 
natural,  and  agreeable  enough  to  the  ideas 
most  readers  would  conceive  of  a  fight  be- 
tween two  armies  of  angels. 

The  second  day's  engagement  is  apt  to 
startle  an  imagination  which  has  not  been 
raised  and  qualified  for  such  a  description 
by  the  reading  of  the  ancient  poets,  and  of 
Homer  in  particular.  It  was  certainly  a 
very  bold  thought  in  our  author,  to  ascribe 
the  first  use  of  artillery  to  the  rebel  angels. 
But  as  such  a  pernicious  invention  may  be 
well  supposed  to  have  proceeded  from  such 
authors,  so  it  enters  very  properly  into  the 
thoughts  of  that  being,  who  is  all  alone  de- 
scribed as  aspiring  to  the  majesty  cl  his 
Maker.  Such  engines  were  the  only  instru- 
ments he  could  have  made  use  of  to  imitate 
those  thunders,  that  in  all  poetry,  both  sa- 
cred and  profane,  are  represented  as  the 
arms  of  the  Almighty.  The  tearing  up  the 
hills  was  not  altojrether  so  daring  a  thought 
as  the  former.  We  are,  in  some  measuTe» 
prepared  for  such  an  incident  by  the  de- 
scription of  the  giants*  war,  which  we  meet 
with  among  the  ancient  poets.  What  still 
made  this  circumstance  the  more  proper 
for  tiie  poet's  use,  is  the  opinion  ot  many 
learned  men,  that  the  fable  of  the  giants' 
war,  which  makes  as  great  a  noise  m  an- 
tiquity, and  »ive  birth  to  the  sublimest 
descnption  innesiod's  works,  was  an  alle- 
gory founded  upon  this  very  tradition  of  a 
fight  between  the  good  and  bad  angda. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  worth  while  to  con- 
sider with  what  judgment  Milton,  in  this 
narration,  has  avoided  every  thing  that  is 
mean  and  trivial  in  the  description  ef  the 
Latin  and  Greek  poets;  and  at  the  same 
tiipe  improved  every  great  hint  which  be 
met  with  in  their  works  upon  this  subject 
Homer,  in  that  passage  which  Longimis  has 
celebrated  for  its  sublimeness,  and  which 
Virdl  and  Ovid  have  copied  after  him,  tellt 
us,  that  the  giants  threw  Ossa  upon  Oljrro- 
pus,  and  Pelion  upon  Ossa.    He  adds  an 
epitiiet  to  Pelion  (•«i'»ri^xxe»)  which  very 
much  swells  the  idea,  by  bringing  up  to  the 
reader's  ima^nation  all  the  woods  that  grew 
upon  it  There  is  further  a  greater  bttnitf 
in  his  singling  out  by  names  these  three  re- 
markable mountains  so  well  known  to  the 
Greeks.    This  last  is  such  a  beauty,  as  the 
scene  of  Milton's  war  could  not  possibly 
fiimish  him  with.    Claudian,  in  his  fr»R" 
ment  upon  the  mants'  war,  has  fiven  full 
scope  to  that  wildness  of  imagination  whicA 
was  natural  to  him.    He  tells  us  that  the 
giants  tore  up  whole  islands  by  the  roots» 
and  threw  them  at  the  gods.  He -describes 
one  of  them  in  particular  taking  up  Leranos 
in  his  arms,  and  whirling  it  to  the  skies^ 
with  all  Vulcan's  shop  in  the  midst  of  it 
Another  tears  up  mount  Ida,  with  the  river 
Enipeus,  which  ran  down  the  sides  of  it; 
but  the  poet,  not  content  to  describe  Wm 
with  this  mountain  upon  his  shoulders,  t^a 
us  that  the  river  flowed  down  his  back  as 
he  held  it  up  in  tiiat  posture^    It  is  visible 
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tj^flsr^iy  jwBrimiw  Kadeiv  UmI  socb  ideas 
savour  .more  of  the  bartesque  tkan  oC  the 
sublima.  Thigr  proceod.  from  a  wanton* 
nesa^  imaginati»n^  and  laiber  dWert  tiie 
miiid  tiian  astonkte  it  Milton  has  tak^n 
every  thing  that  is  sttblimc  in  theso.  several 
passages^  «»d  composes  out  o£  them  the  fol- 
uyvriiig  great  image:  t 

Vftm  tkBir  fi»ini4ttions  10M*ninir  to  An^  flo; 
Ttmj  piockVI  tbe  feated  hill*,  witb  all  tbeir  load, 
Bocka,  watera*  woods,  and  by  the  sjiaggy  t9f^ 
UpAiting  bore  tbem  in  their  bauds. 

We  have  the  full  majesty  of  Homer  in  this 
short  description,  improved  by  the  imagi- 
natian  of  Claudiany  without  its  puerilities. 

t  need  not  point  out  the  descnption  of  the 
fallen  angels  sif^g  the  promontories  hang- 
ing over  their  h^Lds  m  such  a  dreadml 
maoneri  with  the  other  numberless  beau- 
ties in  thisbook»  which  are  so  conspicuous, 
that  they  cannot  escape  the  notice  of.  the 
most  onfinary  reader. 

There  are  indeed  so  ynany  wonderful 
strokes  of  poetry  in  this  book,  and  such  a 
varie^  of  niblime  ideas,  that  It  would  have 
^een  impossible  to  have  ^venthem  a  place 
within  the  bounds  of  this  paper.  Besides 
that  I  find  it  in  a  great  measure  done  to  my 
hand  at  the  end  of  niv  lord  Roscommon  s 
Essi^  on  Translated  roetry.  I  shall  refer 
my  reader  thither  for  some  of  the  master- 
strokes of  the  sixth  book  of  Paradise  Lost, 
thoo^  at  thi^  same  time  there  are  many 
others  which  that  noble, author  Kas  not 
taken  notice  cC  . 

MUton»  notwithstanding  the  sublime  ge- 
nius he  was  master  of,  has  in  this  book 
'  drawn  to  his  assistance  all  the  helps  he 
<ou]d  meet  with  among  tlie  ancient  poets. 
The  sword  of  Michael,  which  makes  so 
great  a  havoc  among  the  l^ad  angels,  was 
given  him»  we  are  tmd,  out  of  the  armoury 
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Of  Ificbael  IhMn  tlMi  armoury  of  God 
Wai  fiv*a  Mm,  tempered  00,  that  neither  keen 
Kor  solid  might  realst  that  edfe  r  h  m«t 
.  Tke  airwd  of  Batim,  with  ftoQp  foroe  to  smile 
IleaoaadiBf,  and  la  half  cut  abeeri 

Thia  paaaage  w  a  copy  of  that  in  Virgil. 
wherdB  the  Met  tells  us«  that  the  sword  ot 
JEjugjb^  which  was  given  him  by  a  deity, 
brake  inlo  pieces  the  sword  of  Tumus, 
whkh  eame  from  a  mortal  forge.  As  the 
meral  in  thia  plaoe  is  divinet  90  by  the  way 
we  m^-Qbt«Fve»  that  the  bestowing  on  a 
mm  wka  is  favoured  by  heaven  such  an 
aUeganeal  weapon  is  very  conformable  to 
the  old  eaitem  way  loi  thinking.  Kot  only 
Hoowr  has  made  use  of  it,  but  we  find  the 
JewMi.hero  in^he  hook  of  Maccabees,  who 
had  fniii^  the  battles  of  the  chosen  people 
wIKh  10  mticb  glory  and  success,  receiving 
la  his  dream  a  sword  from  the  liand  of  the 
prophet  Jeremiah.  The  following  passage, 
tvherein  Satiui  is  detoribed  as  wounded, 
bv  Ihe  sword  9i  Michael^  ia  In  imiution  c^ 
Homers 

The  K^dinf  tword  with  diseontinuoua  wound 
PaM*d  throuffh  him ;  but  th*  ethenal  attbBt4noe  dot'd, 
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Astream  of%ct((rounimnoiir  tsKilht  flowed  '        ' 
flanguine,  (giidi  as  oelGstial  spiriu  may  hto&A) '       ' 
And  all  hie  aroNmr  suia'd   ■  ,      .  / 

Homer  tells  us  in  the  same  luanner,'  that 
upon  Diomede's  wounding  the  gods,  there 
flowed  from  the  wound  an  ichor^  or  pure 
kind  of  blood,  which  was  not  bred  from 
mortal  viands;  and  that  though  the  pain/was 
exQuisiteiy  ^reat,  the  wound  soon  closed  lip 
ana  healed  m  those  beings  whovare  vested 
with  immortalit]ff.  • 

I  question  not  but  Milton>  irt  his  descrip-* 
ti<in  of  his  furious  Mdoch  flying  from  tfo 
battle,  and  bellowing;  with  the  wound  he 
had  received,  had  his  eye  on  Mars  in  the 
Iliad;  who,  upon  his  bemg  wounded,  is  ro* 
presented  as  retiring  out  of  the  fight,  and 
making  an  outcry  louder  than  that  of  la 
whole  army,  when  it  begins  the  charge. 
Homer  adds,  that  the  Greeks  and  Trojans 
who  were  eng^ed  in  a  ^nend  battle,  w^re 
temfied  on  each  side  with  the  bellowing  of. 
this  wounded  deity.  The  reader  will  easily 
observe  how  Milton  has,  kept  all  t^e  horror, 
of  this  image  without  running  into  the  i;id%*, 
cule  of  it:  ,     '^ 

^Whero  Che  might  of  OabrierflMiglit, 

And  with  fierce  enstras  piereM'the  doa^  anay 
Of  Moloeh,  furious  king!  vyho  him  defV'^, 
And  at  hifl  charioc-wheeftr  to  iStAg  him  hound 
Thraate«*d,iMrftomtheHoiyOneofhoav'a  ■  •      :  1 
BeiVaiu'd.histoDfuehliMVlieiQous:  but.aaoA  ,  } 

Down  cloven  ^o  the  waist,  with  ehattcrM  arms 
And  uncouth  pain,  fled  bellWing :—  ' 

Miltoii  has  likewise  raised  his  description 
in  this  bocik  with  many  images  tafctn  out  6f 
the  poetical  parts  of  scripture.  ThQ  Mes- 
siah s  chariot,  as  I  have  before  taken  notice, 
is  formed  upon  a  vision  of  Ezekiel,  who,  as 
Grotjus  observes,  has  Ver}^  much  irt  him  d^' 
Homer's  spirit  in  the  poetical  parts  of  hW 
prophecy.    '  .  ^  .    I 

The  fdlowin^  lines^  in  tliat  gloriotis  cohi,-! 
mission  which  i&  given  tlie  Messiah  to  ex- 
tirpate the  ho^t  of  rebel  angels,  is  drdwt^ 
from  a  sublime  passage  in  the  psalms: 

00  then,  thou  mightiest,  in  thy  Fa^ter'J  mig^t)  ,  . 
Ascend  my  cJiariot,  guide  the  rapid  whe«|*  .  , 

That  take  beav'n's  basis ;  bring  forth  all  itfy  \tnr^^' * 
B^  bow,  my  thuader^  my  ateigbty  arms  .  ;r  'iif 
Gird  on,  and  sword  on  thy  puissant  thigh.      .  .k,;.^! 

The  reader  will  easily  discover  many 
other  strokes  of  the  same  nature.         •      - 

There  is,  no  question  but-M'^tpa.  had 
heated  hfs  imagination  with  the  fighVof  Iti^ 
gods  in  Homer,  before  he  entered,  into  this 
engagement  of  the  angels.  Homer  thev9 
gives  lis  a  scene  of  men,  hen^es,  di^  gOd^| 
mixed  together  in  battle.  Mars  animates 
the  contending  armies,  and  Itfls  op  hi*  vio^6e 
in  such  a  manners  that  it  is  heard  distincti]/i 
amidst  all  the  shouts  and  confusion  "of  the 
fight  Jupiter  at  the,  same,  time  thunders 
over  their  heads;  while  Kepturie  H4^fi 
such  a  tempest,  that  the  whole  field,  ot 
battle,  and  all  the  tops  oE  th^  nigur^tains, 
.  shake  about  them.  The  poet  tells.  ,that 
Pluto  himself,  whose  iVabitHtioh  was'ui  th6 
very  centre  of  the  eartlj,  was  so  affrighted 
at  the  shock,  that  he  leapt  from  his  tlffiitife.' 
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Homer  aileiVardisdesctlbesVtilcan  as  pouiv 
ing  down  a  storm  of  fire  upon  the  river 
Xanthus,  and  Minerva  as  throwing  a  rock 
ait  Mars;  who^  he  tdls  U8|  covert  seven 
acr^s  in  hh  fall. 

As  Homer  has  introduced  into  his  battle 
cf  the  |[ods  every  thing  that  is  great. and 
terrible  m  natun,  Milton  has  filled  his  fight 
of  glood  and  bad  angels  with  all  the  lakfi  cir- 
cumstances of  horror.  The^ioutofarmies^ 
the  rattling  of  brazen  chariots,  the  hurling 
ef  rocks  and  moontains,  the  earthqi^dte, 
the  fire»  the  thunder,  are  all  of  tiiem  ewor. 
ploved  to  lift  up  the  reader's  imagination^ 
MM  give  him  a  suitable  idea  of  so  great  an 
action.  With  what  art  hfts  the  poet  repro- 
tented  the  whole  body  of  the  earth  trenv* 
hlingy  ev€n  before  k  was  created! 

AH  lieav*ii  retoanded ;  and  bad  earth  I)eni  then, 
All  earth  had  t«  iu  ctatra  ibodk — -^- 

In  how  sublime  and  just  a  manner  does 
he  irftcrwards  describe  the  whole  heaven 
shaldng  under  the  wheels  of  the  Messiaih's 
chariot,  with  that  exception  to  the  throne 
of  God! 


Wilder  hie  boraing  wheela 
The  ateadflMt  enpf  reaa  ahook  thrambout. 
All  bal  the  ihnme  Haelf  of  God 

Notwithstanding  the  Messiah  appe^^ 
clothed  with  so  much  terror  and  m^esty, 
the  poet  has  still  fbdnd  means  to  make  ms 
readers  conceive  an  Idea  of  him  beyond 
whajt  he  himself  is  able  to  describe: 


Yet  haKMi  atieBfth  he  put  not  flirth,  hut  ^heek'd 
Hia  thunder  in  mid  vollq[:  for  be  meant 
Not  to  deattoy.  bat  root  dieni  out  of  heaTen. 

In  a  -word,  Milton's  genius,  Which  was  so 
great  in  itself,  and  so  strengthened  bv  all 
the  helps  of  learning,  appears  m  this  book 
every  way  eoual  to  his  subject,  which  was 
the  most  sublime  that  could  ent^r  into  the 
thoughts  of  a  poet  As  he  knew  all  the  arts 
of ^  affecting  the  mind)  he  has  given  it  cer- 
tain restinjg-places  and  opportunities  of  re- 
covering Itself  from  time  to  time;  several 
speedles,,  reflections,  similitudes,  and  the 
like  reliejb,  being  interspersed  to  diverstfy 
lus  narration,  and  ease  mt  attention  of  die 
reader.  L. 
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>*yol«lBtl,  fn  atto  gedeiVt  tmOBAqaeBiqoe  neatma 
'am  fine  Roacinns,  diiistique  noQ  tarn  ea 
ent  probari,  qaaip  que  prava  aunt  ftistidiia 
CU.  ie  Qettu. 

. .  7a«  would  have  eaah  of  n«  he  a  kind  of  Soacias  in  hia 
wa^ :  and  you  have  said,  that  fiutidious  men  at«  not  go 
nueh  fleaaed  with  what  ia  right,  aa  diifoated  it  what 


It  is  very  natural  to  take  for  our  whole 
Aves  a  hj^ht  impres^on  of  a  thing,  which  at 
first  fell  into  contempt  with  us  for  want  of 
Consideration.  The  real  use  of  a  certain 
Qualification  (which  the  wiser  part  of  man- 
Utidlook  upon  as  at  the  best  an  indifferent 
wn&  and  ipnerally  a  frivolous  circum- 


stance) ^boWthe  lit  cunJHW|iitwce <#i»dt 
preposseMions.    What  I  mean  istlvr  art^ 
skill,  aocompKsihment,  or'wtiate(ver3Foa^«4tt 
oall  it,  of  dancilig;    I  knew  a  geudeiaaB  of 
great  abilities,  ifrho  bewailed  the  want  «f 
this  part  of  his  education  ta  the  etui  of « 
very  honourable*  iife.    He  observed  thai 
there  was  not  occasion  for  the  eonnion  vsd 
of  great  talents;  that  the^  are  but  adkUmin 
demand;  and  that  these  vrrf  great  tidents 
were  often  rendered  useless  to  a  man  for 
want  of  small  attainments.    A  good  mien 
(a  becoming  motion,  gesture,  and  aspect) 
is  natural  to  some  men;  but  cyen  these 
would  be  highly  more  grateful  m  their  caf-' 
riage,  if  what  they  do  from  the  force  df  ria-i 
ture  were  confirtned  and  b^htened  ft^om 
the  force  of  reason.  To  one  whohas  not  at  aft 
considered  it,  to  mention  the  force  of  reajwft 
on  such  a  subject  -will  appeat'  fantastical; 
but  when  you  have  a  little  attended  to  it,  acn 
assembly  of  men  will  have  quife  anotheF 
view;  and  they  will  tell  you,  it  is  '<*vidcnt 
from  plahi  and  bifalMMe  rules,  why  this 
man,  with  those  beautifhl  feattires,  and  a 
well-fashioned  person,  is  not  so  agreeable  a^ 
he  who  sits  bv  nim  without  any  f»  tiloaead* 
vantages.  Wnen  ^e  read,  we^  tt  without 
any  exerted  a<ft  of  memory  thsi  -gt^^etttai 
the  shape  of  the  fetters:  but  habit  mak^ti^ 
do  it  mechanically,  without  stayjue,  \\W 
children,  to  rec(^ect  and  lohi  t^iose  letters. ' 
A  man  who  has  not  had  the  r^^  rf  his 
gesture  in  any  part  of  his  education,  will" 
find  himself  unable  to  act  wim  fi^edom  be- 
fore new  company,  as  a  child  that  is  but  now 
learning  would  be  to  read  without  hesStatidn." 
It  is  for  the  advancement  cf  the  plaisure 
we  receive  ia  being  agreeable  to  fcadh  other' 
ih  ordinary  Rfe,  that  one  would  wish  dancing 
were  generally  understood,  as  conducive^  vai 
it  really  is,  to  a  proper  deportment  lU  iturt- 
ters  that  appear  the  most  remote  from  It.' 
A  man  of  learning  and  sense  k  dfaHnguiAcd 
from  others  as  he  is  such,  though  he  ttcftr 
runs  upon  points  too  difficult  for  the  restaf 
the  world;  in  like  manner  the  reacMwajcm 
of  the  arm,  and  the  most  drdinarr  mWidb, 
discovers  whether'  a  man  ever  Mamt '  to 
know  what  is  the  tnie  harMony  and  oompty 
sure  of  his  limbs  and  coontenance*    Wn^ 
ever  has  seen  Booth  hi  tiwr  eharattor  of 
Pyfrhus,  match  to  his  throie  t»  faulty 
Orestes,  is  convinced  thatmajKstlc  and  grat 
conceptions  are  expressed  in  tftie  veyy  Aem 
but,  pRtliaps,  tboujgh  no  oth^  tnan  codw 
perform  that  incident  as  well  ashl»da»i^1ttr 
himself  woi^  doit  with  a^t  gttWer  4^v«l: 
tfon  wet^  he  a  dancer. '  Thislsso^aiiMMMlr 
sabject  to  treat  with  gra^ty,  that  I  shiOl  not* 
at  present  enter  into  it  wiy  fbrcha^  ^ol  ikm 
author  of  tiie  fbltowmg  letter  haatretttdllr 
in  the  essay  he  speaks  of  in  suck  a  maaMn^ 
that  I  am  beholden  to  him  for  a  r^setaHon, 
that  I  will  never  hereafter  thhik  meanly  of 
any  thmg,  till  I  have  heard  what  th«y  -Wbtt-' 
have  anoUier  opinion  of  it  have  to  saym  M 
defence* 


W"^^ 


^^ 


l^^^i 


Hb^ML] 


SBECfPATO^ 


injraf  Aliesrt»«fKl  tcioBces  Uiathave  not 
mn  ncommended  to  the  world  by  the  peiK$ 
ifvBked  the  pt)fQ390G^  maotersy  or  lovers 
i  then^,  whereby  the  usefukes^  excel- 
ettC8»  andbenefit  lurising  from  theiD»  both  as 
»lhe'8|Kculptive  and  practical  p«^  have 
teoi  made  public*  to  the  great  adviu^tage 
Jul  improremeaa  of  aiich  arta  and  sciences; 
9l)y  should  dancing,  ah  art  celebrated  by 
he  ancients  in  so  extraordinary  a  manner, 
e  totally  neglected  by  the  BeMems,  and 
aft  destimte  c£  any  pen  to  recompioKl  its 
arioutexcdlendaa  and  substantial  merit  to 
laakiod} 

vTke  low  tkb  to  which  dancing  is  dqw 
dkn^  is  altogether  owing  to  this  silence, 
^he  art  is  esteemed  oiriy  as  an  amusing 
iifle;  it  lies  altogethear  uncultivated,  and  is 
nfaapptty  €s^  Under  the  imputation  df  il- 
terateandnechanic.  As  Terence,  in  one 
f  his  pnfegues^  oomplftins  c^  the  rope- 
iBcees  drawing  all  the  spectators  horn  his 
(ay,  sdwe  may  well  say,  that  capering  and 
imbJmg  is  nowr  prefSerred  to^  and  supplies 
le  placeo^  jiist  and  r^^Ular  dancing  on  our 
eatre^  It  is,  thererare^  in  my  opinion^ 
gh  time  that  some  one  should  conte  to  ixs 
sistance,  and  relteva  it  from  the  many 
06S  and  growing  errors  that  have  crept  into 
and  overcast  its  real  beauties;  and  to  set 
ociag  in  its  true  lig^t,  would  ^k>w  the 
efulness  and  elegance  of  it,  with  the  plea^ 
re  and  instmctiaa  produced  from  it;  and 
» lay  down  some  fundamental  rules,  that 
ght  so  lend  to  the  improvement  of  its  pro- 
bers, and  inlomatton  of  the  spectators. 
It  the  first  might  be  the  better  enabled  tp 
rfbrtn,  and  the  latter  rendered  more  ca- 
!>le  of  judging  what  is  (if  there  be  any 
ng)  TaluaMe  ib  thisart 
Toeocourage,  therefore*  aome  ingenious 
1  capable  of  aa  generous  an  undertajdng, 
I  in  aorae  measMtre  to  r^eve  dancing  from 
dimdvaotages  it  at  present  lies  uiideiT*  I* 
y  t^aeli^^to  dance,*  have.atten^pted  a 
ill  treatiie  as  an  Bssav  towards  a  History 
yanemfi  in-  which  I  have  inquired  into 
sBtiqiiity,  or%i&,  and  use,  and  show^ 
Lt  esteem  the  ancients  had  for  it  I  have 
wfee  coRsideacd  the  nature  «»d  perfec- 
of  idlita  acreral  paits,  and  how  beneii- 
andr^leilghtful  it  is,  both  ^  a  qualificck- 
aad  an  ^mereise$  and  eadeanroured  to 
rer  all  dbjectiont  that  haiMe  been  mali-^ 
sly  raiaed  against  it« 


I  have 
Lveaa  account  of  the  partifpiilaF  dances 
le  €^vecks  and  Romans,  whether  reli* 
i,  warlike,  or  civil;  and  tak^  partico- 
flCite  of  tliEnt  part  of  dancing  relating  to 
incd^nt  stage,  in  which  the  pantomimes 
ao  great  a  ^ate.  Nor  have  I  been 
iii9  ui  giving  an  historical  account  of 
'■  particular  maoters  excdlent  in  that 
"iain^  art;  after  which  I  have  advanced 


tawwedf  the  BHUari  of  Dmuiag,  ice.  Bf 


r«av«r.  Itoo.  171iL 


some  obaervaidfina  a«  modem  daneiM^  both 

as  to  the  stage,  and  that  part  of  it  so  absolute- 
ly necessary  for  the  qualification  of  gentle- 
men and  Udies;  and  have  concluded  wiUi 
some  short  remarks  on  the  origin  suid  pro- 
gress of  the  character  by  which  dances  are 
writ  down,  and  communicated  to  one  mas- 
ter from  another.  If  some  great  genius  af- 
ter tlus  would  arise»  and  advance  tnis  art  tq 
that  perfection  it  seems  capable  of  receiving* 
what  might  not  be  expected  from  it?  For,, 
if  we  consider  the  origin  of  arts  and  &ciencea» 
we  sball  find  that  some  of  t^em  took  rise 
from  beginnings  so  mean  and  unpromising^ 
that  it  is  very  wonderful  to  think  that  eve^ 
such  surprising  struc^res  should  have  been 
raised  upon  such  ordinary  foundationa.  But 
what  cannot  a  great  genius  effect?  Who 
would  have  thought  that  the  clangorous! 
ncMse  of  snuths'  hampers  should  have  given, 
the  first  rise  to  music?  Yet  Macrobius  in 
his  second  book  relates,  that  Pythagoras,  in 
passing  by  a  smith's  sh<H),  found  tnat  the* 
sounds  proceeding  from  the  hammers  were 
cither  more  j;rave  or  acute,  according  to  the 
different  ^eights  of  the  hammers.  The 
philosopher,  to  improve  this  hint,  sUspenda 
different  weights  by  strings  of  the  same  big- 
ness, and  found  in  like  manner  that  the 
sQuniis  answered  to  the  weights.  This  bc^' 
ing  oiscovered,  he  finds  out  those  numbers 
wnich  produced  sounds  that  were  consonant; 
as  that  two  strings  of  the  same  substance  and 
tension,  the  one  oein^  double  the  length  of 
the  other,  gave-that  mterval  which  is  call- 
ed diapason,  or  an  eighth;  the  same  was  alani 
effected  from  two  strings  of  the  same  length' 
and  size,  the  one  having  four  times  the  ten* 
sion  of  the  other.  By  these  steps,  from  so 
mean  a  beginning,  did  this  great  man  re- 
duce, what  i^as  only  before  noise  to  one  of 
the  most  delightful  sciences,  by  marr}'ing' 
it  to  the  mathen^tics;  and  by  that  means 
caused  it  to  be  one  of  the  most  abstract  and 
demonstrative  of  sciences.  Who  knows, 
therefore,  but  motion,  whether  decorous  or 
representative,  may  not  (as  it  seem^  highly 
pi-obable  it  may,)  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion by  some  person  capable  of  reducing  it 
into  a  regular  science,  though  not  so  demon- 
strative as  that  proceeding  from  sounds,  yet 
suffici^it  to  entitle  it  to  a  place  among  the 
maenified  arts?  ' 

Now,  Mr.  Spectator,  as  you  have  deput- 
ed yourself  visitor  of  dancingj-acfcools,  atid 
this  being  an  undertaking  which  m«re  im-. 
mediately  respects  them,  I  think  myself  in-^ 
dispensably  obliged,  before  J  proceed  to  rtie 
publication  of  this  my  essay,  to  ask  your 
advice;  and  hold  it  absolutely  necessary  to^ 
have  your  approbation,  ui  order  to  recom-^ 
mend  my  treatise  to  the  perusal  of  the  pa- 
rents of  such  as  learn  to  dance,  as  well  as  tbj 
the  young  ladies,  to  whom  as  visitor  yoU' 
ought  to  be  a  guardian.  .] 

*Iam,  sir,  '  ! 

*  Your  most  humble  set^rant  J' 
Salop,  March  10,  1711-12.*  '"* 
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B«spiopre  exeinpUrTitc  moroaqae  jn^bo 
Docf im  unilatorum  et  xma  Mnc  dnonr  vnm. 

Hmr.  Jin  Pmt.  v.  JR. 

'My  friend.  Sir  Roger  de  Corerfey,  when 

we  last  met  together  at  the  chib,  told  me 

that  he  had  a  great  mmd  to  see  the  new 

tragedf*  with  nne,  assuring  me  at  the  same 

tSme,  that  he  had  not  been  at  a  plar  these 

twenty  years.    'The  last  I  saw/  aiahl  Sir 

Roger,    «was  The  Committee,  which  I 

9hoQld  not  have  gone  to  neither,  had  not  I 

been  told  beforehand  that  it  was  a  good 

church  of  ^ns^and  comedy.  *  He  then  pro- 
ceeded to  inquire  of  me  who  this  disUeat 

mother  was;  and  upon  hearing  that  she  was 

Hector's  widow,  he  told  me  that  her  hus- 
band was  a  brave  man,  and  that  when  he 

was  a  schoolboy  he  had  read  his  Hfe  at  the 

end  of  the  dictionar}*.    My  friend  asked  me 

in  the  next  place,  if  there  would  not  be  some 

danger  in  coming  home  late,  in  case  the 

Mohocks  should  be  abroad.  •  I  assure  you,* 

says  he,  *  I  thought  T  had  fallen  mto  their 

hands  last  night;  for  I  observed  two  or  three 

lustv  black  men  that  followed  me  half  way 

up  Pleei-street,  and  mended  their  pace  be- 

hmd  me,  in  proportion  as  I  put  on  to  get 

away  from  them.    You  must  Know,*  conti- 

uued  the  knij^ht  with  a  smile,  *  I  fancied 

they  had  a  mind  to  hunt  me;  for  I  remem- 
ber an  honest  gentleman  in  my  neighbour- 
hood, who  was  scncd  such  a  trick  in  King 

Charles  the  Second*s  time,  for  which  reason 

he  has  not  ventured  himself  in  town  ever 

since.    1  might  have  shown  them  \-ery  good 

sporty  had  this  been  their  design;  for,  as  I 

am  an  old  fox-hiuitcr,  I  should  have  turned 

aiHi  dodged,  and  have  played  them  a  thou- 
sand tricks  they  had  never  seen  in  their 

lives  before. '  Sir  Rc^r  added  that  *  if  these 

gentlemen  had  any  such  intention,  they  did 

not  succeed  very  well  in  it,  for  I  threw  them 

out,*  sa^'she,  'at  the  end  of  Norfolk-street, 

where  I  doubled  the  comer,  and  got  shelter 
ip  my  lod^ngs  before  ttiey  could  imagine 
what  was  become  of  me.  However,'  says 
the  knight,  *  if  Captain  Sentry  will-make  one 
with  us  to-morrow  night,  aai  you  will  both 
of  you  can  up^n  me  about  four  o'clock,  that 
•we  magr  ^  •t  the  house  before  it  is  fuD,  I 
will  hare  luy  own  coach  in  readiness  to  at- 
tend yoM,  for  John  tells  me  he  has  got  the 
fore- wheels  menUcd.* 

The  captain,  who  did  not  fail  to  meet  me  .  ^ 

there  at  the  appointed  hour,  bid  Sir  Roger  \  deed  a  llttk  mitddw  as  toaae  of  htrjwy 
fear  nothing,  fir  that  he  had  put  on  the  !  whom  at  Ills  first  euteiinf;  hr  tock,  mAm^ 
same  sword  which  he  made  n^  of  at  the  tyanax;  bvtookklysettaiittetf  n^kkthac 
battle  of  Stcenkirk.  Sir  Roger's  scrxants, '  particul«%  thoiurh,  at  the  attic  iamm^  lie 
^  among  the  rest  mv  old  friend  the  butler,  owned  he  ^oold  have  been  irctTgWaa 
1||m1»  1  fouiJd,  fjrovjded  themselves  with  good  have  seen  the  htiJe  boy,  wbO|  aayaite^  ■■■» 
oeken  plants,  to  attend  their  master  upon ;  needs  be  a  very  fine  ekM  if  Ae  acooaaib 
this  occaaion.    When  wc  had  placed  him   that  is  Riven  of  hxtm     Upon  HtrmtimCm 


hewl  <if  Ids  nstiilHB  iaaai 
ed  him  in  Mdcty.to  the* 
alter  having  marched  apthe  caoy  iBfMii 
order,  the  captirin  aid  i  went  in  with  Hi^ 
and  seated  Ima  betwixt  as  in  tiie  piL  M 
soon  as  the  tone  was  {aU,aBd  the  omAm 
ligfaled,  my  old  friend  alDodai),  aad  loohad 
aboot  him  trith  that  pluwri  which  a  mmd 
seasoned  wtth  hamani^  aaftaraBy  tebm 
itself,  atthesightof  a nwtetDde of  pecfii 
who  seem  pleased  with  <me  lantliciv  mA 
partake  of  the  same  oammon  CBtertmamw* 
I  conld  not  but  fiuicy  to  m^rse^  at  the  old 
man  stood  up  in  the  middie  of  Oie  pil>  that 
he  made  a  very  proper  centre  to  a  lia^ 
an^ence.  Upon  theenteim^  of  PyniM^ 
theknigltt  toldme,  thathedkioathofieve^e 
kingof  France  himself  had  a  heOeratraL  I 
was  indeed  very  atteativetomyoldfriaid% 
remarks,  hecauee  I  looked  apaa  them  as  a 
piece  of  natural  critickin,  aad  was  wndi 
pleased  to  hear  him,  at  the  roaclwsiiai  of 
almost  every  scene  teDingme  that  he  csald 
w^  imagine  how  the  play  wookl  ead.  One 
while  he  appeared  moch  ooaceracd  fisrAs> 
dromache;  and  a  litde  whOe  after  aa  mach 
for  Hettmone;  and  wasextiemdy  paaaM 
to  think  what  waold  become  of  PymnsL 

When  Sir  Roger  saw  Andiomadie'is  ob- 
stinate rdasal  to  her  lover's  hnpoftaailif^ 
he  whispered  me  in  the  ear,  tuX  he  waa 
sure  she  would  never  have  Idm;  to  which 
he  added,  with  a  more  than  ssiMiry  we^ 
hemence,  '  You  can't  iamgiae,  sir,  what  it 
is  to  have  to  do  with  a  widow/  Upmi 
Pyrrhus's  thfeateninr  aAeiaaids  to  leawe 
her,  the  knigfit  shooc  hia  hcad^  aad  ah^  - 
tered  to  himself,  «Ay,  do  if  yea  can.'  This 
part  dwelt  so  moch  npon  my  friead'amiap 
nation,  that  at  the  dose  of  the  third  acl»  aa 
I  was  thmking  of  something  dse,  he  whit* 
pered  me  in  my  eacv  *Thae  widows^  air, 
are  the  most  peiwene  crca&uiea  in  the 
workL  Bat  pray,*  says  he,  «yoa  that  aie 
a  cri^  IS  the  play  aoconfinr  to  \ 
mattcndesasyoacaUthemf  Shbald] 
people  in  tragedy  always  talk  to  be  i 
stood>  Why,thoi«isnatashigleoei 
mthis  play  that  I  do  not  know  the  i 
ingof.* 

The  fbmth  hck  very  lackSy  bopii  hetee 
I  had  time  to  wive  the  old  gcndeman  an  an-* 
swer.  ' WeM/says the kmtfit,rittlD^daw> 
with  giwrt  siAisfactiQD,  *  I  aappose  me  ar^ 
now  to  see  Hector's  giimft.'  He  then  re- 
newed  his- attention,  Bim»  from  tinsnta  time 
fell  a^raMng  the  widow.     He 


.     placed  

in  his  co^^  with  myself  at  his  left  hand, 
the  captam before  him,  and  his  butler  at  t)ie 


•Ttet  Distrcst  Mochcr. 


goin^  off  with  a  menace  to  PyiThua»  ^h& 
amhanGe  mve  a  loiid  clap»  to  which  Sv 
Roger  added,  'On  my  ward,  a 
young  b^gage!' 


"i^ 


Ntx  i36^1 


THE  SPECTATOR. 


8f 


As  there  was  a  veiyTemarfcabfe  silence 
nd  stillness  in  the  audience  during  the 
trliole  action,  it  was  natural  for  them  to 
ake  the  opportunity  of  the  intervals  be- 
ween  the  acts  to  express  their  opinion  of 


he  players,  and  of  their  respective  parts, 
lir  Roger,  hearing  a  cluster  of  them  pr^se 
3restes,  struck  m  with  them,  ana  told 
:heni,  that  he  thought  his  fnend  Pylades 
ivas  a  -very  sensible  man.  *  As  they  vrchrt 
ifterwards  applauding  Pyrrhus.  Sir  Roger 
put  in  a  second  time.  'And  let  me  tell 
rou,'  says  he,  *  though  he  speaks  but  Kttle^ 
i  like  the  old  fellow  in  whiskers  as  well  as 
any  of  them.'  Captwn  Sentry,  seeing  two 
or  three  wags  who  sat  near  us,  lean  wnh  an 
attentive  car  towards  Sir  Roger,  and  fear- 
ing lest  they  should  smoke  the  knight, 
plucked  him  hy  the  elbow,  and  whisp^^ 
something  in  his  ear,  that  lasted  till  the 
opening  of  the  Wdi  act  The  knight  was 
wondemlly  attentive  to  the  account  which 
Orestes  gives  of  Pyrrhus's  death,  and  at 
the  conclusion  of  it,  told  n^  it  was  such  a 
bloody  piece  of  woric  that  he  was  glad  it 
was  not  done  upon  the  stage.  Seeing  after- 
wards Orestes  in  his  raving  fit,  he  grew 
more  than  ordiiiarily  serious,  and  took  oc- 
casdon  to  moralize  (ui  his  way,)  upon  an 
evil  conscience,  addmg,  that  Orestes,  in  his 
madness,  looked  as  if  he  saw  something. 

As  we  wcw  the  first  that  came  into  the 
house,  so  we  were  the  last  that  went  out  of 
it;  being  resolved  to  have  a  clear  passage 
for  our  old  friend,  whom  we  did  not  care  to 
venture  among  the  jostiing  of  the  crowd. 
Sr  Roger  went  out  fully  satisfied  with  his 
entertamment,  and  we  guarded  him  to  his 
lod^g  in  the  same  manner  that  we  brought 
him  to  the  playhouse;  being  highly  pleased 
for  my  own  part,  not  only  with  the  per- 
formance of  the  excellent  piece  which  had 
been  presented,  but  with  the  satisfaction 
which  it  had  given  to  the  old  man.      L. 


Kc^33d.]  mdne9day^Mirch26,ir  11-12. 

Clament  periiise  ptid(M«m 
C^neti  peoe  pttres:  «a  eon  npreheadere  eooeri 
Qam  gniTte  .^■opu*,  que  doetua  KoediM  ^t; 
Vel  qoiA  ntl  Metnm,  aiti  quod  plaeuii  libii,  dncttnt 


Vel  q«ia  torpe  patant  parere  minoribus,  et  qa« 
ImberiM  dJiUeera,  aenei  porpenda  ftteri. 

ja^.  Ep.  i  Lib.8:8QL 

IMlTATEty. 
One  trafle  sentence  if  I  dare  deiid«. 
Witb  Betterton'i  sravs  actios  dlfiiMei, 
-  Or  weU-mootb'd  Bootli  with  empllaaif  prodaioM,  . 
fTboofli  bat,  pechaps,  a  muster- roll  of  oames^ 
How  wiU  odr  fhthen  rise  op  in  a  rage. 
And  twear  an  «bame  \»  lost  in  Oeovfefi  afsf 
Voa'd  tUnk  no  IMa  diigno'd  the  former  seii*. 
Did  not  ■ODM  frave  eiavplet  yet  remain. 
IVho  Kom  a  lad  ihould  tearh  his  flither  ildll. 
And,  faatiikf  oaoe  been  wrongs  will  bt  go  ttiU. 

4t*P*» 

•  Mr.  Spectator, — As  you  are  the  dkily 
endeavourer  to  promote  learning  and  good 
sense,  I  think  mya»elf  obliged  to  suggest  to 
your  connderation  whatever  may  promote 
or  prejurfice  them.  There  is  an  evd  which 


has  jh-eyaiiled  from  gefaemtlon  to  genent- 
tion,  which  gray  hairs  and  tyrannical  custom 
continue  to  suppnort:  I  hope  your  spectato- 
rial  authority  will  give  a  seasonable  checl 
to  the  spread  of  the  infection;  I  mean  old 
men's  overbearing  the  strongest  sense  of 
their  juniors  by  the  mere  force  of  seniority: 
so  that,  for  a  young  man  in  the  blo6m  of 
life,  and  vigour  of  age,  to  give  a  reasonable 
contradiction  to  his  elders,  is  esteemed  an 
unpardonable  insolence,  and  regarded  ba 
reversing  the  decrees  of  nature.  I  am  a 
young  man,  I  confess;  yet  I  honour  the  my 
head  as  much  as  any  onej  however,  when; 
in  company  with  old  men,  I  hear  them 
speak  obscurely,  or  reason  preposterously^ 
(mto  which  absurdities,  prejudice,  pride,  or 
interest,  will  sometimes  throw  the  wisest,) 
I  count  it  no  crime  to  rectify  their  rea- 
sonings, unless  conscience  must  truckle  to 
ceremony,  and  truth  fall  a  sacrifice  to  com^ 
plaisance.  The  strongest  ar^meats  are 
enervated,  and  tlve  brightest  evideace  disapM 
pears,  before  those  tremendous  reasbninm 
and  dazzling  discoveries  of  venerable  old 
age.  **  You  are  young,  giddy-headed  fd- 
lows ;  you  have  not  yet  haa  experience  of  the 
world."  Thus  we  young  folks  find  our  am^ 
bition  cramped,  and  our  laziness  indulgedy 
since  while  yoimg  we  have  little  room  to 
display  ourselves;  and,  when  old,  the  weak« 
ness  of  nature  must  pass  for  strenaith  of 
sense,  and  we  hope  that  hoary  heads  witt 
raise  m  above  the  attacks  of  contradio^ 
tion.  Now,  sir,  as  you  would  enUven  out* 
activity  in  tiie  pursuit  of  learning,  take  oor 
case  into  consideration;  and^  with  a  gloss  o» 
brave  Elihu's  sentiments,  assert  the  ri^t* 
of  youth,  and  prevent  the  pernicious  esH 
croachments  of  age.  The  generous  reason* 
ings  of  that  Mllant  youth  woukl  adorn  yoar 
paper;  and  1  beg  you  would  insert  them* 
not  doubting  but  that  they  will  rive  gooi 
entert^ment  to  the  most  iBteUige&t  of. 
your  readers.' 

"So  these  three  men  ceased  taanswer 
Job,  because  he  was  righteeos  hi  his  owi^ 
eves.  Then  was  kindled  the  wrath  of  Elihu/ 
the  son  of  Barachel  the  Buzite,  of  the  kixk-i 
dred  of  Ram:  anunst  Job  was  hiswrvtb 
kmdled,  because  he  justified  himself  rather 
than  God.  Also  aeicdnst  his  three  friendi 
was  his  wrath  kinmed,  becanse  they  had 
found  no  answer,  and  yet  had  confaQHed 
Job.  Kow  Elihu  had  waited  m  )ob  had 
spoken,  because  they  were  elder  than  het 
When  Elihu  saw  there  was  no  answer  in- 
the  mouth  of  these  three  men,  then  hi* 
wrath  was  kindled.  And  Elihu,  the  son  of 
Barachel  the  ?uzite,  answered  and  saM,  I 
am  young,  and  ye  are  very  old;  wherefiira 
I  was  amid  ana  durs^  not  show  you  mine 
opinion.  I  said,  days  should  speak,  and 
multitude  of  years  should  teach  wisdom. 
But  there  is  a  spirit  in  man,  and  the  inspi- 
ration  of  tjie  Almighty  giveth  them  under-, 
standing.  Great  men  are  net  alwaya  wise^ 
neither  do  the  aged  understand  judgment. 
Therefore  I  s^d,  Heaiten  :t0'iiie»  I  idao 
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sM.«)«o?ri9tof^99J|p&()iif   BeluoH.  I  waited 

ff^yo^T  woi:a»;  J  gave  ear  to  your  reasons, 

i^4mW  ypu  ^learched  out  what  to  s^.   Yea, 

}  atteoQ/94  MQto  you:  and  b^ld  there  wa$ 

^^Lq  p£  y9u  thiat  convinced  Job,  or  that 

m»v(^fea  bis  words:  lest  you  should  say, 

W^  ii»y^  fbup^oit  wisdom:  God  thnisteti^ 

iun)  4owP>  9Pt  mao.   Kow  he  hath  not  dy- 

ix;eted  his  words  against  me:  neither;  will  I 

^ms^er  him  with  your  speeches.    Th^ 

weiieam9«ed:'they  answered  no  more;  they 

leCt  off  jsp^aJMng#    When  I  bad  waited  (for 

th&f  spaJc^  iM^  QMt  stood  sUU  and  answered 

J)&  more,)  I  said,  1  will  answer  also  my 

jWirt  I  aiso  ^ill  show  mine  opmioi^    For  I 

991  niU  of  Riatt^r,  the  spirit  within  me  con- 

jlrakk^  me^   ^hold,  my  belly  is  as  wu^ 

irblch  bath  no  vent,  it  is  ready  to  burst  like 

nfrW  bottjfifs.    I  will  speak  that  t  may  be  re-r 

fineshod;  J  wiU  open  my  lips  and  answer. 

Iifsit.  me  not,  I  w^y  you,  accept  apy  man's 

PQRsoo*.  »«ftth^r  l^t  m^  give  fiatten^e  titles 

mto  maxu    For  I  kno\y  not  to  give  natter- 

vast  titles:  in  so  doii]^  my  Maker  would  soo^ 

lakeiDjeftway.*' 


I.;^)/^  better  for  it  I^  wbajt^^gnSa^^me 
poor  pot  of  tea,  considcrinK  the  troulile  tW 
put  me  to?  Vapours,  Mr,  Spectat6r,  are 
terrible  Xhmgs;  tor,  though  I  am  not  poa- 
sfessed  by  them  myself,  I  suffer  morp  from 
them  tbau  if  I  were.  Now  I  must  beg  0t 
you  to  admo^sh  all  such  dav-gobli&s  I0 
make  fewer  visits,  or  to  be  less  troublesome 
wbefi  they  come  to  one's  shop;  and  to  conf- 
vince  them  that  we  honest  sTipp-keepew 
have  something  better  to  do  tluia  to  cure 
folks  of  the  vapours  gratis.  Ayouug^ondt 
mine,  a  school-boy,  ^  my  secretary,  so  I 
hope  you  will  make  allow.ancea.  I  am,  shy 
your  constant  rea^r,  and  very  humble 
servant, 

'  RE:E(ECCA  the  di»tre$at(L 
♦  March  the^Sd.'    .  T. 


'Ma,    Spectator,— I  have  formerly 
vMd  with  gpeat  satisfaction  your  paper 
%bottt  ldol%  and  the  behaviour  of  gentle- 
men in  those  coffee-houses  where  women 
(4Roiale;  and  impatiently  waited  to  see  you 
tiike  India  and  China  shops  into  considera- 
tiim:  but  Mnoe  ypu  have  passed  us  over  In 
sBeacfl^  either  that  you  have  not  as  yet 
thought  us  worth  your  notice,  or  that  the 
meyances  We  lie  under  have  escaped  youi- 
Oisoenung  eye,  |  must  make  mv  cqmplainu 
to  yen,  and  am  encoui^ed  to  do  it  because 
you  seem  a  little  at  leisure  at  this  present 
wrkMH^    I  aiht  dear  sir,  one  of  the  top 
£4una*w«fiie&  about  town;  and  though  I 
fiay^  it,  keep  as  good  things  and  receive  as 
wit  xAxapsitef  as  any  over  this  end  of  the 
town,  iet  the  oilier  be  wbo  she  will.    In 
short,  I  am  in  a  feir  way  to  be  easy,  were 
it  not  for  a  dub  of  female  rak^s,  who,  under 
iveteaoe  of  titking  their  inuocent  rambles, 
!l(uw»th,  and  diverting  ^he  spleen,  seldom 
feU  to  plague  me  twice  or  thrice  a  day,  ^ 
oberaen  (tea,  or  buy  a  sjereen.    What  else 
ahomid  they  mean?  as  they  oft^n  repeat;  i^ 
These  rakes  are  your  idle  ladies  of  ta^hiq^i, 
Who,  having  nothing  to  d(^  emplpy  them- 
selves in  tuimbllng  over  my  ware.    One  of 
tSiese  np-customers  (for  hy  the  wav  they 
seldom  er  neVer  buy  any  thing,)  calls  for  a 
att  of  tea-dishes,  aooUier  £oir  a  bason,  a  third 
lor  my  best  green  tea,  and  even  to  the  punch- 
bowl, there's  scarce  apiece  in  my  shop  but 
must  be  displaced,  and  t^e  ^bole  agree- 
able architedtore  disordered,  so  that! can 
compare  them  to  nothiAg  but  to  the  nights 
goUms  that  take  a  pleasui^  to  overturn 
the  dispodtion.  of  plates  and  dishes  in  the 
kitphens  of  your  housewifery  niaids.  Well, 
aftor  all  this  racket  and  clatter,  this  is  too 
deaiv  that  is  thmr  averskm;  another  Uupg 
is  chacpiing;  httt  nc^  wanted;  the  ladies  are 
•rtedqfthe^lfiBli*  H%  Iw*  not  >^  shilling 
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Finglt  equtnn  teQera  docilem  ^enric^  maSJster, 
fre  viairi  quam  monstrftt  iBqde» 

Thft Jockey  trtina  %he  yvmK  and  lender  harm 
WUite  yet  loa-JBouUi'd,  fmd  bnedi  b^  to  tin  cwiw^ 

Crttek 

I  HAVE  lately  received  a  third  letter  from 
the  i^entleman  who  has  already  given  ^ 
pubhc  two  essays  upon  edupatioo.  As  hhi 
thoughts  seem  to  be  vary  just  and  new  upon 
this  subiect,  I  ^mll  communicate  them  to 
the  reader. 

'Sir. — If  I  had  not  been  hindered  by 
son^e  extraordinaiy  business,  I  ^ould  have 
sent  you  sooner  my  further  thoughts  upoa% 
education.  You  may  plpase  to  rememoer, 
that  in  my  last  letter,  I  endeavoured  to  eive 
the  best  reasons  that  could  be  urged  ii^ 
favour  of  a  private  Or  public  education. 
Upon  the  whole,  it  may  perhaps  be  thought 
that  I  seemed  rather  inclined  to  the  latter,, 
though  at  the  same  time  I  confessed  that 
virtue,  which  ought  to  be  our  first  and  prin- 
cipal care,  was  nsope  jusually  aeq^oirBd  in 
the  former. 

n  intended,  therefore,  In  this  letter,  to 
offer  at  methods,  by  which  I  conceive  boys 
migh;^  he  made  to  improve  In  virtue  as  thojr 
advance  in  letters* 

^I  know  that  in  most  ctf  our  public  schools 
vice  is  punislied  and  discouraged*  whenever 
it  ia  found  oi|t:  but  this  is  far  from  beings 
sufficient,  unless  our  youth,  are  at  the  same 
time  taught  tp.  form'  a  right  jutonept  of 
things,  and  to  know  what  is  propel^  vbti^e. 

<To  t^is  end,  whenever  they  read  tk« 
lives  and  actions  of  such  ttjen  as  hate  been 
^famous  in  their  generation,  it  should  not  be 
thought  enough  to  make  them  baiely.un- 
derstand  so  many  Greek  or  Latin  sent«nees> 
but  they  should  be  asked  theii^  o|^nion  cf 
such  dn  action  or  saying,  and  obliged  to  give 
their  reagons  why.  they  take  it  Xo  be  gPQd 
or  bad*  By  this  means  they  would  insensi- 
bly arrive  a^  prop^  jnotiops  of  cbpm^;^ 
temperance,  bonpur,  and  justice. 

•Tbep^  i^ust  be  jfi]pat.,cai?e  taJ^eiji  bpw 
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»nimend^  to  them  m  gi****;  Sitetead  of 
ich  they  ought  to  be  KRight  ^htfrein 
h  a  pnah,  though  great  in  Some  Tfespects^ 
%  weak  and  faulty  in  others.  For  want 
ttris  caution,  a  boy  is  Often  so  daKcled 
h  the  histre  of  a  great  character,  that 
confounds  its  beauties  with  its  blemi9)w&^ 
I  looks  even  upon  the  faulty  part  of  it 
h  kn  eye  of  admiration. 
I  have  often  wondered  how  Alexatodet, 

0  was  naturaDy  of  a  generous  and  merci- 
dispositi6n,  came  to  be  guJhy  of  so  bar- 
ous  an  action  as  that  S"  dragging  the 
emor  of  a  town  after  his  cnarim.  ■  I 
>w  xhH  is  generally  ascribed  to  his  pa»* 

1  for  Homer,  but  I  lattely  ftiet  with  a 
sage  m  Plutarch,  which,  if  I  am  not 
y  much  mistaken,  stai  g^^  ufi  a  dearer 
It  into  the  motives  of  this  action.  Plu- 
ch  tells  us,  that  Alexander  in  his  youth 
I  a  master  named  LVslmachus,  who, 
ugh  he  was  a  mian  destitute  of  till  polite* 
s,  ingratiated  himself  both  whh  rhilip 
I  his  pupil,  and  became  the  second  man 
court,  by  calline  the  king  Peleus,  the 
nee  AchilleSj  and  himself  rhcenix.  -It  is 
seondcr  if  Alexander,  httving  been  thus 
i  not  only  to  admire  but  to  personate 
lilies,  should  think  it  glorious  to  imitate 
1  in  this  piece  ti  cruelty  iuid  extravu' 
ce. 

To  carry  this  thought  yet  further,  I 
tl  submit  h  to  four  cbnsiderettiois  'trhe- 
p,  instead  of  a  theme  or  copy  of  verses, 
ch  are  the  usual  exercises,  as  they  are 
ed  m  the  school  phrase,  it  would  not  be 
•e  proper  that  a  boy  should  be  tasked, 
3  or  twice  a  week,  to  write  dow^  his 
lion  of  such  persons  and  things  as  occur 
ira  by  his  reading;  that  he  should  des- 
:  upon  the  actions  of  Tumus,  or  /Bneas; 
V  wherein  Uiey  excelled,  or  were  de- 
lve; censure  or  $pprove  any  partkmlar 
Mi;  bbserre  how  it  might  have  been 
ied  to  a  greater  degree  of  perfection, 
how  it  exceeded  or  fell  short  of  an- 
r.  Hemiglit  at  the  same  time  mark 
t  was  moral  in  any  speech,  and  how 
t  agreed  with  the  character  of  the  per- 
speakin^^.  This  exercise  would  soon 
igthen  his  judgment  in  what  is  blame- 
or  praiseworthy,  and  give  him  an  earljr 
oning  of  morality. 

^ext  to  those  examples  which  may  be 
with  in  books,  I  veiy  much  approve 
ice's  way  of  setting  before  youth  the 
nous  or  honourable  characters  of  their. 
;raporaries.  That  poet  tells  us,  this 
the  method  his  lather  made  usfe  of  to 
le him  to  any  parUcular virtue,  orgive 
an  aversion  to  any  particular  vice. 
**  says  Horace,  "my  father  advised 
3  five  within  bounds,  and  be  conte)nted 
the  fortune  he  should  leafve  me;  •  Do. 
lot  see,'  says  he,  *  the  miserable  condi- 
)f  Burrns,  and  the  son  of  Albus?  Let 
lisfortmies  of  those  two  wretclm  teach 
oairoidhnturyaniMttlMivagaMce.^  if 


ke  i9#oulMB#Ir(»  me  mklb,  n»  ^blmyrmet 
ci  debauchery,  *  Do  iiot,*  says  be,  *  makt 
yourself  like  Sectanus,  when  you  nay  b« 
nappy  in  the  enjoyment  of  lawful  pleasures^ 
How  scandalous,'  says  be,  •  is  the  character 
of  T^bomus,  who  was  lai^y  caught  in  bc4 
with  another  ratal'*  wifeJ*''  To  iUustra^ 
the  idtce  of  this  meti^od,  the  poet  «dds,  that 
ak  •  headstrong  patient  vlw  will  ttot  foUoir 
at  first  his  physici^'B  prescripti^msKfiprowa 
orderiy  when  he  hoar^  that  the  neighoo^iffB 
die  aU  about  hkn;  so  youth  is  often  fti^^ 
cned  frcsn  rice*  by  hearing  the  ill  3Pep<Mrt  it 
brii^  upon  others. 

*  Xenophon?s  schOok  of  ^uky,  in  kis  IM^ 
of  Cyrus  the  Great,  afre  smoiently  fimeuft 
H^  tdlsus,  that  the  Persian  children  went 
to  schod,  and  employed  their  tin^  as  dili*' 
genJtlyin  leamine  the  prindlHes  of  justior 
and  sobriety,  as  the  youth  in  other  CQimUif^ 
did  to  acquire  the  jmost  difflcidt  aptst  and 
sciences;  their  goyemors  spetiti  inost  pi^ 
of  the  day  in  hearing  their  mutual  ^ccuwr 
tions  one  against  the  others  whether  for 
violence,  cheating,  slander,  or  in^pratituQq^ 
and  taught  them  how  to  give  judgment 
against  those  who  were  found  to  be;  ac^ 
ways  guilty  of  these  crimes.  I  omit  thp 
slory  of  the  long  and  short  coat^  fpr.  whic^ 
Cynis  himself  w^  punished^  as  a  cns^ 
equally  known  with  atoy  jsn  Xiittleteiw 

*  The  method  which  Apnlw3  tells  us  the 
Indian  Gymnosophists  took  to  educate  tMfr 
disciples,  is  still  more  curious  IMmI  roi^arl^ 
afaie  His  words  are  as  follow:  ''When  • 
their  dinner  is.  ready,  before  it  is  s^rvit^ 
up,  the  nlasters  inqmre  of  every  pafltcvdar 
scholar  home  he  ban  employed  his  lime  since 
sun-rising: '  some  of  them  answer^  tlMU^ 
having  been  chosen  as  arbiters  between  two 
persons,  they  have  composed  their  diffpv 
ences,  and  made  them  mends;  some,  thait 
they  have  been  executing  the  orderi 'of 
their  parents;  and  others,  that  they  ^lave 
cither  found  out  something  new  by  their 
own  application,  or  learnt  it  from  the  m^ 
structiotis  of  their  fellows.  But  if  there 
happens  to  be  any  one  amone  them  wiho 
cannot  make  it  appear  that  he  has  enr 
ployed  the  morning  to  advantage,  he  is 
ffnmedjately  excluded  from  the  compan])^ 
and  obligea  to  work  while  the  rest  are  m 
dinner." 

*It  is  not  impossible,  that  from  these 
several  ways  of  producing  yirtne  in  tbt 
minds  of  boys,  some  general  method  might 
be  invented.  What!  would  endeavour  to 
inculcate  is,  that  our  youth  cannot  be  too 
soon  taught  the  principles  of  "virtue,  seeing 
the  first  impressions  whieh  are  made  on 
the  mind,  are  always  the  strongest,  i 

*The  nrehbishop  of  Cambray  makes 
Telemachns  say,  that,  though  he  w^  young 
in  years,  he  was  old  in  the  art  of  knowing 
how  to  keep  both  his  own  and  his  fnendr 
secrets.  ♦'When  my  father,  "sayaMtbe 
prince,  **  went  to  the  siege  of  Troy,  he 
took  me  on  his  kjiees,  and,  after  haying 
cmbsaced  and  blessed  me,  as  he*^  ]MiU^ 
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fomital  hf  the  ttoblet  of  lAtm^  'O  my 
friends,'  «ays  he,  'into  your  haiKls  I  com- 
mit the  education  of  my  son:  if  ever  you 
loved  his  father,  show  it  in  your  care  to- 
wards him;  but,  above  all,  do  not  omit  to 
form  him  just,  »ncere,  and  fisuth^  in  keep- 
ing a  secret*  *  These  words  of  my  father,** 
toys  Telemachus,  **  yrere  continually  re- 
peated to  me  by  his  friends  in  his  absence; 
who  made  no  scruple  of  communicating  to 
me  their  uneasiness  lo«see  my  mother  sur- 
rounded with  lovers,  and  the  measures  they 
designed  to  take  on  that  occasion.**  He 
adds,  that  he  was  so  ravi^&ed  at  being  thus 
treated  tike  a  man,  and  at  the  confidence 
reposed  in,  him,  that  he  never  once  abused 
it;  nor  could  all  ^e  insinuations  of  his 
father's  rivals  ever  get  him  to  betray  what 
\  ccritomitted  to  him  under  the  seal  of 


«ccrccy. 

*    *  There  is  hardly  any  virtue  which  a  lad 

knight  not  thus  learn  by  practice  and  ex- 

lunple. 

•I  have hea;rd  of  a  good  man,  who  used 
iat  certain  time»  to  give  his  scholars  six- 
pence a-piece,  that  they  might  tell  him  the 
nifxt  day  how  they  had  employed  it.  The 
third  part  was  always  to  be  laid  out  in 
charity,  and  every  boy  was  blamed*  or 
•tommended,  as  he  could  make  it  appear 
he  had  chosen  a  fit  object 

'  In  short,  nothing  is  more  wanting  to  our 
mblic  schools^  than  that  the  masters  of 
them  should  use  the  same  care  in  fashioning 
the  manners  of  their  scholars,  as  in  forming 
their  tongues  to  the  learned  languages. 
Wherever  the  former  is  omitted,  Fcannot 
lielp  agreeing  with  Mr.  Locke,  that  a  man 
must  have  a  very  strange  value  for  words, 
when,  preferring  the  languagca  of  the 
-Greeks  and  Romans  to  that  which  made 
them  soch  brave  men,  he  can  think  it  w(»th 
while  to  hazard  the  innocence  and  virtue 
of  his  son  for  a  little  Greek  and  Latin. 

•As  the  subject  of  this  essay  is  of  the 
liigKest  importance,  and  what  I  do  not  re- 
member to  have  yet  seen  treated  by  any 
author,  I  have  sent  you  what  occuned  to 
wieon  it  from  my  own  observation^  or  read- 
iog,  and  which  you  may  either  suppress  or 
millsh,  as  you  think  fit    I  am,  sir,  yours^ 
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Made  up  of  nought  but  incousistoocief. 

I  run)  the  tragedy  of  the  Distrest  Mo- 
ther* b  published  to-day.  The  author  of 
the  prologue,!  I  suppose,  pleads  an  old 
excuse  I  have  read  somewhere*  of  *  being 
dull  with  design;*  and  the  gentleman  who 
writ  the  epilogwe^  has,  to  my  knowledge, 
■»  moch  of  greater  moment  to  value  him- 


tdf  i»ci^  that  lie- wSU  eadly  fotnve  lae  fcr 
publishing  the  exceptions  made  i^ainsl 
gaiety  at  the  end  of  serious  entertainments 
m  the  folk>wing  letter:  I  should  be  more 
unwilling  to  pardon  him,  than  any  body,  a 
practice  which  cannot  have  any  lU  conse- 
quence but  from  the  abilities  of  the  person 
who  is  guilty  of  it 


!£LAf  ^^'  *"*  puMlrtied  In  1715 


'  Mr.  Spectator^ — I  had  the  happii 
the  other  night  of  sitting  ver>'  near  you,  and 
your  worthy  friend  ^r  Hc^er,  at  the  actinf 
of  the  new  tragedy,  whica  you  have,  in  a 
late  paper  or  two,  so  justly  recommended. 
I  was  highly  pleased  with  tne  advantageous 
situation  fortune  had  given  roe  in  placinr 
me  so  near  two  gentlemen,  from  one  of 
which  I  was  sure  to  hear  such  reflections 
on  the  several  incidents  of  the  play  as  pure 
nature  sun;e8ted,  and  from  the  other,  such 
as  flowed  from  the  cxactest  art  and  judg« 
ment:  though  I  must  confess  that  my  cui* 
riosity  led  me  so  much  to  ob^rve  the 
knight*s  reflections,  that  I  was  not  well  at 
leisure  to  improve  mvsdf  by  yours.  Na- 
ture, I  found,  played  ner  part  m  the  knight 
pretty  well*  till  at  the  last  condudine  lints 
she  entirely  forsook  him.  You  must  xnow. 
sir,  that  it  is  always  my  custom,  when  t 
have  been  wellentertained  at  a  new  tragedy, 
to  make  my  retreat  befoi-e  the  facetious 
epilogue  enters;  not  but  that  those  pieces 
are  often  very  well  written,  but  having  paid 
down  my  half-crown,  joid  made  a  fair  pur- 
chase ofas  much  of  the  pleasing  melancholy 
as  the  poet's  art  can  afford  me»  or  my  own 
nature  achnit  of,  I  am  willing  to  carry  some 
of  it  home  with  me:  and  caimot  enoure  to 
be  at  once  tricked  out  of  all,  though  by  the 
wittiest  dexterity  in  the  world.  However. 
I  kept  my  seat  tne  other  night  in  hopes  ot 
finding  my  own  sentiments  of  the  matter 
favoured  by  your  friends;  when,  to  my  great 
surprise,  I  found  the  knight  entering  with 
equal  pietasure  into  bot&  parts,  and  as  much 
satisfied  with  Mrs.  Oldneld's  gaiety  as  he 
had  be^  before  with  Andromache's  great- 
ness* Whether  this  were  no  more  than  an 
effect  of  the  knight's  peculiar  humanity, 
ples^  to  find  at  last;  that*  after  all  the 
tragical  doings,  every  thing  was  safe  and 
well,  I  do  not  know;  but  for  my  own  parti 
1  must  confess,  1  was  so  dissatisfied^  tnat  I 
was  sorry  the  poet  had  saved  Andromache» 
and  could  heartily  have  wished  that  he  had 
left  her  stone-dead  upon  the  stage.  For  yQ^ 
cannot  ima^ne,  Mr.  Spectator,  the  mhr 
chief  she  was  reserved  to  do  nie.  J  found  my 
soul,  during  the  action^  gradually  worked 
up  to  the  highest  pitch,  and  felt  the  exalted 
passion  which  all  generous  minds  conodve 
at  the  sight  of  virtue  in  distress.  The  vsk- 
pressian«  believe  me,  sir,  was  so  strsor 
upon  me,  that  I  am.  persuaded,  if  I  baa 
been  let  alone  in  it,  1  could,  at  an  extrcmit]r» 
have  ventured  to  defend  yourself  and  air 
RjQkrer  against  half  a  score  of  the  fiercest 
Mohocks;  but  the  ludicrous  epilogue  in  the 
dose  ex^guished  allmy  ard^^  and  nu^ 
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I  look  upon  all  such  noble  achievements 
downright  silly  and  romantic  What  the 
t  of  the  audience  felt,  I  cannot  so  well 
.  For  myself  I  must  declare,  that  at  the 

of  the  play  I  found  my  soul  uniform, 

all  of  a  piece;  but  at  the  end  of  the 
logue  it  was  so  jumbled  together,  apd 
ded  between  jest  and  earnest,  that,  if 
will  forgive  me  an  extrav^^t  fancy, 
ill  here  set  it  down.  I  could  not  but 
y,  if  my  soul  had  at  that  moment  quit- 
my  body,  and  descended  to  the  poetical 
ies  in  the  posture  it  was  then  in,  what  a 
nge  j^re  it  would  have  made  among 
n.  They  would  not  have  known  what 
lave  made  of  my  motley  spectre,  half 
ic  and  half  traeic,  all  over  resembling 
diculoqs  face  ^at  at  the  same  time 
hs  on  on^  ade  and  cries  on  the  other, 
only  defence,  I  think,  I  have  ever  heaxd 
e  for  this,  as  it  seems  to  me  the  most 
itural  tack  of  the  comic  tail  to  the  tragic 
I,  is  this,  that  the  minds  of  the  audience 
:  be  refreshed,  and  gentlemen  and  ladies 
ent  away  to  their  own  homes  with  too 
a]  and  melancholy  thoughts  about  them: 
ho  knows  the  consemience  of  this?  We 
inch  obliged,  indeed,  to  the  poets,  for 
;reat  tenderness  they  express  for  the 
r  of  our  persons,  and  heartily  thank 
for  it  But  if  that  be  all,  pray,  good 
ssare  them,  that  we  are  none  of  us  like 
me  to  any  great  harm;  and  that,  let 
do  their  best,  we  shaU  in  all  proba 
live  out  the  length  of  our  days,  and  fre- 
the  theatres  more  than  ever.  What 
s  me  more  desirous  to  have  some  in^ 
tion  of  this  matter  is,  because  of  an 
isequence  or  two  attending  it:  for  a 
many  of  our  church  musicians  being 
i  to  the  theatre,  they  have,  in  imita- 
'  these  epilc^es,  introduced,  in  their 
5ll  voluntaries,  a  sort  of  mumc  quite 
1  to  the  design  of  church-services,  to 
;at  prejudice  of  well-disposed  people. 

fingering  gentlemen  should  be  in- 
!,  th^t  they  ought  to  suit  their  airs  to 
ice  and  business,  and  that  the  musi- 
obtiged  to  keep  to  the  text  as  much 
preacher.  For  want  of  this,  I  have 
by  experience  a.  great  deal  of  mis- 
When  the  preacher  has  often,  with 
piety,  and  art  enough,  handled  his 
:,  and  the  judicious  clerk  has  with 
QOBt  diligence  cuHed  out  two  staves 

to  the  disconrse,  and  I  have  found 
elf  and  the  rest  of  the  pew,  good 
ts  and  dispositions,  they  have  been, 
moment,  dissipated  by  a  merr}'  jig 
iC  organ-loft.  One  knows  not  what 
ill  effects  the  epilogues  I  have  been 
ig  of  may  in  time  produce:  but  this 
^bjy  informed  crti  that  Paul  Lor- , 
IS  resolved  upon  a  very  sudden  re- 
3n  in  his  tragical  dramas;  and  that, 
next  monthly  performance,  he  de- 


^^ns,  in^ead  of  a  penitential  psahn*  to  dis- 
miss his  audience  with  an  excellent  nelT 
ballad  of  his  own  composing.  Pray,  rif,  do 
what  you  can  to  put  a  stop  to  these  growing 
evils,  and  you  will  very  ranch  cA>hge  your 
humble  servant, 
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Omaia,  et  i{a»  tener  roundi  oonereirerit  ortai% 
Turn  durare  Bolam  et  diacludere  Nerea  poiito 
CoBperit,  et  rejrum  paullatim  sumere  formaa. 

He  sung  the  secret  Aeeds  of  nAtute*s  frame : 
How  seaa,  and  earth,  and  air,  and  active  flaawt 
Fell  throuf  h  the  mighty  void,  and  in  their  AiU 
Were  blindly  ratber'd  ih  this  eoodly  ball. 
The  tender  son  then  stiffning  hy  degrees, 
Shnt  flrom  the  bounded  earth  the  bounding  aeii^ 
Tlie  earth  and  ocean  various  forms  disclose. 
And  a  new  sun  to  the  new  world  arose.— i>|fdbik 

LoNGiNUs  has  observed  that  there  raa^ 
be  a  loftiness  in  sentiments  where  thete  is 
no  passion,  and  brings  instances  out  of  an-' 
cient  authors  to  support  this  his  opinion. 
The  paUietiC,  as  that  great  critic  observeiy 
may  animate  and  inflame  the  rablime»  bnt 
is  not  essential  to  it  AccOTdingly,  as  he 
further  remarks»  we  veiy  often  find  that 
those  who  excel  most  in  stirring  up  the 
passions  very  often  want  the  talent  of^writ- 
ing  in  the  great  and  sUbllme  manner,  and 
so  on  the  contrary.  'Milton  has  shown  nipi- 
self  a  master  in  both  these  ways  of  writing. 
The  seventh  book,  which  we  are  now  en- 
terine  upon,  is  an,  instance  of  that  sublime 
which  is  not  mixed  imd  worked  up  with 
passion.  The  author  appears  in  a  kind  Of 
composed  afid  seda,te  majesty;  and  though 
the  sentiments  do  not  kive  so  great  an 
emotion  as  those  in  the  former  book,  they 
abound  with  as  magnificent  ideas.  The 
sixth  book,  like  a  troubled  ocean,  repre- 
sents greatness  in  confusion;  the  seventh 
affects  the  imagination  like  the  ocean  in 
a  calm,  and  fills  the  mind  of  the  reader, 
without  producing  in  it  any  thing  like  tu- 
mult or  aeitation. 

The  cntic  above-mentioned,  among  the 
rules  which  he  lays  down  for  succeeding  in 
the  sublime  way  of  writing,  proposes  to  nis 
reader,  that  he  should  imitate  the  most 
celebrated  authors  who  have  gone  before ' 
him,  and  have  been^ engaged  m  wotksof 
the  same  nature;  as  in  particular  that,  if 
he  writes  on  poetical  subjects,  he  should 
consider  how  Homer  would  have  spoken  on 
such  an  occasion*  By  this  means  one  greajt 
genius  often  catches  the  flame  from  another, 
and  writes  hi  his  spirit,  without  cq>yinjr 
servilely  after  him.  There  are  a  thonsand 
shinine  passages  in  Virgil,  which  have  been 
lifted  up  by  Homer. 

Milton,  though  lus  own  natural  strength 
of  genius  was  capable  of  fiimidung  out  a 
perfect  work,  has  doubtless  verjr  much 
raised  and  ennobled  his  conceptions  bf 
such  an  imitation  as  that  which  Lcngimit 
has  recommended. 
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IlilliSsbook  which  gives  us  w  account 
of  the  six  days*  works,  the  poet  received 
hut  very  few  assistances  from  heathen 
writef9»  who  are  strangers  to  the  wonders 
of  creation.  But  as  there  are  many  glorious 
strokes  of  poetry  upon  this  subject  in  holy 
writ»  the  author  has  numberless  allusions  to 
them  through  the  whole  course  of  this  book. 
The  grea^  critic  I  have  before  mentioned, 
thou^  a  heathen,  has  taken  notice  of  the 
sublime  manner  in  which  the  lawgiver  of 
the  Jews  has  described  the  creation  m  the 
first  chapter  of  Geneds;  and  there  are  many 
other  passages  in  scripture  which  rise  up 
to  the  same  miuesty,  where  the  subject  is 
touched  upon.  Milton  has  shown  his  judg- 
ment very  remarkably,  in  making  use  of 
such  of  these  as  were  proper  for  his  poem, 
and  indulv  qualifying  those  str^s  of  eastern 
poetry  which  were  suited  to  readers  whose 
imaginations  were  set  to  a  higher  pitch  than 
those  of  colder  climates. 

Adam*s  speech  to  the  angel,  wherem 
be  desires  an  account  of  what  had  passed 
iMuB  the  regions  of  nature  before  the 
cneation.  Is  very  great  and  solemn.  The 
fbUowing  lines,  in  which  he  tells  him,  that 
th^  de^  MS  not  too  far  spent  for  him  to  enter 
^onsiu^  a  subject,  are  exquisite  in  their 


JMi  IktfRSt  Ifgbt  of  day  yet  waste  to  mn 
Moeh  of  mi  race,  though  steep ;  Butpenie  in 
BeM  by  thy  roioe,  thy  potent  voice  be  bean. 


beaT*B 


knger  wiU  delay  to  hear  thee  teU 
|MeraiioD,4fr 


wei 

The  angel's  encouraging  our  first  i>arents 
in  a  modest  pursuit  after  knowledge,  with 
the  causes  which  he  assi^  for  the  creation 
of  the  world,  are  very  just  and  beautiful. 
The  Messiah,  by  whom,  as  we  are  told  in 
scripture,  the  heavens  were  made,  goes 
fortn  in  the  power  of  his  Father,  surrounded 
with  a  host  of  angds,  and  clothed  with  such 
a  majesty  as  becomes  his  entering  upon  a 
work  which,  according  to  our  conceptions, 
appears  the  utmost  exertion  of  Omnipo- 
tence. What  a  beautiful  description  has 
our  author  rused  upon  that  hint  in  one  of 
the  prophets!  *And  behold  there  came 
Ibur.chanots  out  from  between  two  moun- 
tains, and  the  mountains  were  mountains  of 
brass:* 

t  MadHrtol  BOBherteii  were  poar^ 
_  jb  and  lerapb,  potent^tei  and  thrones, 
I  virtues,  winfred  spirlte,  and  chariots  winf  *d 

n  the  armoury  ofOod,  where  stand  of  old 

Mydatfs  between  two  hrasen  mountains  lodged 
'««  a  solemn  day,  htrnflssM  at  liand, 
jfial  equipSfre !  and  now  came  (brth 
_  ntaneotts,  fbr  within  them  spirit  liy'd. 
Attendaat  on  their  Lord:  heaven  opened  wide 
Ber  tver«<kiHnf  gates,  harmonioas  sound! 
On  golden  hinges  moTing 

I  have  before  taken  notice  of  these  cha- 
riots of  God,  and  of  these  gates  of  heaven; 
aad  riiidl  here  only  add,  that  Homer  gives 
VM  the  same  idea  of  the  latter  as  opening 
oCthemsdhres;  though  he  afterwards  takes 
t4l  ficam  it,  \if  telling  us,  that  the  Hours 
fint  of  all  removed  those  prodigious  heaps 


of  clouds  which  Jay  as  a  barrier  bcfovs 

tl^em. 

I  do  not  know  any  thing  in  the  whole 
poem  more  sublime  than  the  deacnptioa 
which  follows,  where  the  Messiah  is  re* 
presented  at  the  head  ci  his  anj^el^  as  look- 
ing down  into  the  chaos,  calmmg  itS4»ifv- 
sion,  riding  into  the  midst  of  it,  and  drawing 
the  firte  outline  of  the  creation: 

On  beav'nly  ground  they  stood,  and  ihMB  the  siion    ' 
They  Tlew'd  the  vast  imneaforable  a^ss 
Outrageous  as  a  sea,  dark,  wasteflil,  wiM, 
Up  fhNn  the  bottom  tum'd  by  Auious  winds 
And  surgina  Waves,  as  mountains  to  assault 
Heav*n*8  hnght,  and  with  the  eentre  mix  the  pole. 
**  SUenoe.  ye  troubled  waves ;  and  thou,  deep,  paeea  f* 


Said  then  th'  omnific  Word,  "  Your  discord  anir 

Nor  staid,  but,  on  the  wings  of  cherubim 

Uplifted,  hi  paternal  glory  rode 

Far  into  Chaos,  and  the  world  unborn ; 

For  Chaos  heard  his  voice.    Him  all  his  traia 

FoUow'd  in  bricht  procession,  to  behold 

Creation,  and  Ute  wonders  of  his  might. 

Then  suy'd  the  fervid  wheels ;  and  in  his  haB4 

He  took  the  golden  compasses,  preper'd 

la  God's  eternal  store  to  circumscribe 

The  universe,  aiil  all  created  things : 

One  foot  he  centred,  and  the  other  turaVI 

Bound  through  the  vast  proAindity  obscure. 

And  said,  **  Thus  fhr  extend,  thus  Ur  thy  f 

This  be  thy  Just  ciicumftrsnce,  O  world  r 

The  thought  of  the  golden  CQm{Mss0s  id 
conceived  altogether  in  Homer's  ^^rit,  aaA 
is  a  very  nohhe  incident  in.  this  wondeilul 
description.  Homer,  when  he  speaks  of 
the  gods,  ascribes  to  them  several  arms  and 
instruments  witii  the  same  greatness  o£ 
imannation.  Let  the  reader  only  pemse 
the  description  of  Minerva's  «ga  or  Duck- 
ler,  in  the  fift|i  book,  with  her  spear  which 
would  overturn  whole  squadrons,  and  her 
helmet  that  was  suffident  to  cover  an  amy 
drawn  out  of  a  hundred  cities.  The  goldeQ 
compasses,  in  the  above-mentioned  passage, 
appear  a  very  natural  instrument  in  the  hand 
or  him  whom  Plato  somewhere  calls  the  Di- 
vine Geometrician.  As  poetrv  delyhls  is 
clothing  abstracted  ideas  in  a]le|;ories  and 
sensible  images,  we  find  a  magnificent  de- 
scription of  tne  creation,  formed  after  the 
same  manner,  in  one  of  the  prophetic 
wherein  he  describes  the  Almighty  Archi- 
tect as  measuring!  the  waters  in  the  IvAow 
of  his  hand,  metmg  out  the  heavens  with 
his  span,  comprehending;  the  dust  of  the 
earth  in  a  measure^  weighing  the  moun- 
tains in  scales,  and  the  huls  in  a  balance. 
Another  of  them  describing  the  Supreme 
Being  in  this  great  work  of  creation,  re- 
presents him  as  laying  the  foundations  of  the 
earth,  and  stretching  a  line  upon  it;  and*, 
in  another  place,  as  garnishing  the  h^Bavenit 
stretching  out  the  north  over  the  empty 
^ace,  ana  haneing  the  earth  upon  nothing. 
This  last  noble  thought  Milton  has  ex- 
pressed in  the  fcdlowkig  verse: 

And  earth  self-bahuMsd  on  her  eentre  honf . 

The  beauties  of  description  in  this  hook. 
lie  so  very  thick,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
enumerate  them  in  this  paper.  The  poet 
has  employed  on  them  the  whole  energy  of 
our  tongue.    The  several  great  scenes  of 


^^ 
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lie  ckbAoA  ilse  Qp  to  view  one  after  an- 
other, in  aach  a  manner,  that  the  reader 
eems  preseot  at  this  wonderful  work,  and 
D  assist  among  the  choirs  of  angels  who 
re  the  spectators  of  it  How  glorious  is  the 
onchision  of  the  first  day! 

— ^Thof  WM  the  first  day  even  and  morn. 

Nor  put  uDoelebnted,  nor  unsung 

Bf  the  eeleftiBl  cboin,  wlwn  orient  liii^t 

Bifaaling  first  fron  darkneas  tbey  beheld ; 

Birtn-dav  of  heav^  and  earth !  with  joy  and  ahont 

rbe  ItDflow  oaivenal  orb  they  flllU 

We  have  the  same  elevation  of  thought 
the  third  day,  when  the  mountains  were 
ou^tfbrth,  and  the  deep  was  made: 

mmediptely  the  monntains  huge  appear 
Emergent,  and  their  broad  bare  backs  upheave 
nto  the  dooda,  their  tops  ascend  the  sky : 
!o  high  as  hear^  the  tumid  hills,  so  low 
town  rank  ^  hoUow  bottom  broad  and  deep, 
;apacioDs  bed  orwateni 

We  have  also  the  riane  of  the  whole 
gnetable  world,  described  in  this  day's 
Tk,  which  is  filled  with  all  the  ^ces 
it  other  poets  have  lavished  on  their  de- 
iption  ot  the  spring,  and  leads  the  rea- 
d's imagination  into  a  theatre  equally 
prising  and  beautiful, 
he  several  glories  of  the  heavens  make 
ir  appearance  on  the  fourth  day: 

rat  id  Jiis  east  the  clarions  lamp  was  seen, 

gent  of  day,,  and  all  the  horizon  round 

rested  with  bright  rays,  jocund  to  run 

I  longitude  tbrouj^  neam's  high  road ;  the  gray 

wa,  and*  the  Pleiadea  before  him  danc'd. 

idding  sweet  influence.    Less  bright  the  moon, 

t  oppMfte  in  leveird  west  was  set, 

I  nirmr.  with  faW  fhce  borrowing  her  light 

un  Mm,  for  other  lights  she  needed  none 

that  aspect,  and  still  the  distance  keeps 

I  night ;  then  in  the  east  her  turn  she  shines, 

"olvVl  on  lwav*n*s  great  axle,  and  her  reign 

tb  tboosand  lesser  lights  diTidual  holds, 

ih  tbonsani  thousand  stars,  that  tJien  appeared 

ogling  the  hemisphere-- 

le  would  wonder  how  the  poet  could 
►  coocise  in  his  description  of  the  six 
'  works,  as  to  comprehend  them  with- 
s  bounds  of  an  episode,  and,  at  the 

time,  so  particular,  as 'to  give  us  a 
'  idea  of  tl^em.  This  is  still  more  re- 
able  in  his  account  of  the  fifth  and 

days,  in  which  he  has  drawn  out  to 
tc^w  the  wh<de  animal  creation,  from 
:ptile  to  the  behemoth.  As  the  lion 
he  leviathan  are  two  of  the  noblest 
tctions  in  the  world  of  living  creatures, 
ader  will  find  a  most  exquisite  spirit 
etry  in  the  account  which  our  author 
OS  of  then^.  The  dxth  day  concludes 
he  formation  of  man,  upcm  which  the 
takes  occa^on,  as  he  did  after  the 
in  heaven,  to  remind  Adam  of  his 
nce^  which  was  the  principal  design 
visit. 

poet  afterwards  represents  the  Mes- 
:tuming^  into  heaven,  and  taking  a 

of  his  great  work.  There  is  some- 
nexpressibly  sublime  in  this  part  of 
em,  -where  the  author  describes  the 
»eriod  of  time,  filled  with  so  many 
s  circomstances;  when  the  heavens 
-til  "vrere  finished;  when  the  Messiah 


ascenddi  up  in  triumph  through  the  efriei*- 
lasting  gates;  when  he  lookea  down  with 
pleasure  upon  his  new  creation;  when 
every  part  of  nature  seemed  to  rejoice  ih 
its  existence,  when  the  mormng-etars  sang 
together,  and  all  the  sons  of  God  shoutea 
for  joy. 

So  even  and  mom  aocomplish'd  the  siath  day: 
Yet  not  till  the  Creator  from  bit  work 
Desisting,  though  unwearied,  up  retum'd. 
Up  to  the  heaven  of  heavens,  hit  high  abod», 
Thenoe  to  behold  bis  new  created  world 
The  addition  of  hit  empire,  how  it  slww'd 
In  prospect  fVom  his  throne,  how  good,  how  IUr« 
Answering  his  great  idea.    Up  he  rode, 
Followed  with  acclamation  and  the  sound 
Sjrmphonious  often  thousand  harps,  that  tttn*d 
Angelic  harmonies,  the  earth,  the  air. 
Resounded,  (thoii  remembcrest,  for  then  bearcTsI) 
The  heavens  and  all  the  constellations  mngt 
The  idanets  in  their  station  liaVning  stood. 
While  the  bright  pomp  ascended  jubilant. 
*'  Open,  ye  everlasting  gates  P*  they  sung, 
**  Open,  ye  heavens,  your  living  doorsl  lee  in 
The  great  Creator  from  his  work  returned 
Magnificent,  his  six  days'  work—a  woild  r 

I  cannot  conclude  this  book  upon  the 
creation  without  mentioning  a  poem  which 
has  lately  appeared  imder  that  title.*  The 
work  was  undertaken  with  so  good  an  in- 
tention, and  is  executed  with  so  great  a  mas- 
tery,  that  it  deserves  to  be  looked  upon  aa 
one  of  the  most  useful  and  noble  produo 
tions  in  our  English  verse.  The  reader 
,  cannot  but  be  pleased  to  find  the  depths  of 
philosophy  enuvened  with  all  the  charm* 
of  poetry,  and  to  see  so  great  a  stren^h  o( 
reason,  amidst  so  beautiful  a  reduMancy 
of  the  ima^nation.  The  author  has  shown 
us  that  design  in  all  the  works  of  nfrttire 
which  necessarily  leads  us  to  the  know-* 
ledge  of  its  first  cause.  In  short,  he  han 
illustrated,  by  numberless  and  incontest- 
able instances,  that  divine  wisdom  which: 
the  son  of  Sirach  has  so  nobLy  ascribed  to 
the  Supreme  Beinp;  in  his  formation  of  the 
world,  when  he  tells  us,  that  *  He  created 
her,  and  saw  her,  and  numbered  her,  tttd.  ^ 
poured  her  out  upon  all  his  works.  *        ^ 

== ^H  ^ 


Na  340.]    Monday^  March  31, 1712.' 

Quia  noTus  hie  nostris  sneoesait  sedibua  botcfn  ? 
Quern  ieae  ore  fhrens  1  quam  forti  pectorc  et  arrois! 
Ph-g.  JEn.  iv.  10. 

What  chief  is  this  that  visits  us  fW>m  fhr. 
.    Whose  gallant  mien  bespeaka  him  trained  to  wnrf 

I  TAKE  it  to  be  the  highest  instance  of  a 
noble  mind,  to  bear  great  qualities  without 
discovering  in  a  man  s  behaviour  any  con- 
sciousness that  he  is  superior  to  the  rest  of 
the  world.  Or,  to  say  it  otherwise,  it  is 
the  duty  of  a  great  person  so  to  demean « 
himself  as  that,  whatever  endowments  he. 
may  have,  he  may  appear  to  value  himself 
upon  no  qualities  out  such  as  any  man  may 
arrive  at  He  ought  to  think  no  mau  valuable 
but  for  his  public  spirit  Justice,  and  integrity; 
and  all  other  endowments  to  be  esteemed 
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ooljr  at  thef  contribute  to  the-  exerdng 
those  virtues.  Such  a  man,  if  he  is  wise  or 
valiant,  knows  it  Is  of  no  consideraticm  to 
other  men  that  he  is  so,  but  as  he  employs 
those  high  talents  for  their  use  and  service. 
He  who  affects  the  applauses  and  addresses 
of  a  multitude,  or  assumes  to  himself  a 
preeminence  upon  any  other  consideration, 
must  soon  turn  admiration  into  contempt. 
It  is  certain  that  there  can  be  no  merit  in 
any  man  who  is  not  conscious  of  it;  but  the 
sense  that  it  is  v^uable  only  according  to 
the  application  of  it,  makes  that  superi- 
ority amiable,  which  would  otherwise  be 
invidious.  In  this  light  it  is  considered  as 
a  thing  in  which  every  man  bears  a  share. 
It  anaexes  the  ideas  of  dignity,  power,  and 
fiime,  in  an  agreeable anafanmiar  manner, 
to  him  who  is  possessor  of  it;  and  all  men 
who  are  strangers  to  him  are  naturallv  in- 
dted  to  indulge  a  curiosity  in  beholding 
the  person,  behaviour,  feature,  and  shape 
of  him  in  whose  character,  perhaps,  each 
man  had  formed  something  in  common  with 
himsell 

Whether  such,  or  any  other,  are  the 
causes,  an  men  have  a  yearning  curiositv  to 
behold  a  man  of  heroic  worth.  I  have  had 
many  letters  from  all  parts  of  this  kingdom, 
tiiat  reouest  I  would  give  them  an  exact  ac- 
coont  Of  the  stature,  the  mien,  the  aspect  of 
the  prince  who  lately  visited  England,  and 
baa  done  sach  wonders  for  the  liberty  of 
Europe;  It  woidd  puzzle  the  most  curious 
to  form  to  himsdf  the  sort  of  man  my  scve- 
nd  correspdndents  expect  to  hear  of  by  the 
action  mentioned,  whoi  they  desire  a  de- 
acriptkm  of  l^m.  There  is  always  some- 
thing that  concerns  themselves,  and  growing 
out  oiF  their  own  circumstances,  in  all  their 
inqvuriesi  A  friend  of  mine  in  Wales  be- 
aeeehea  me  to  be  very  exact  in  my  account 
of  that  wooderfiil  man  who  had  marched 
an  army  and  all  its  baggage  over  the  Alps; 
and  if  possible,  to  learn  whether  the  pea- 
sant who  showed  him  the  way,  and  is 
drawn  in  the  map,  be  yet  living.^  A  gen- 
tleman from  the  university,  who  b  deeply 
intent  on  the  study  of  humanity,  desim  me 
to  be  as  particular,  if  I  had  an  opportunity, 
in  observing  the  whole  interview  between 
his  highness  2nd  our  late  generaL  Thus  do 
men's  fancies  work  acconling  to  tiieir  se- 
veral educations  and  circumstances;  but  all 
pay  a  respect,  mixed  with  admiration,  to 
^is  iDnsmons  character.  I  have  waitM 
far  lus  arrival  in  Hdlland,  before  I  vrould 
let  my  correspondents  know  that  I  have  not 
been  so  uncurious  a  Spectator  as  not  to  have 
seen  prince  Eugene*  It  would  be  very 
dtfficult,  as  I  said  just  now,  to  answer  every 
expectation  of  those  who  have  written  to 
me  00  that  head;  nor  is  it  posnble  for  me 
to  find  words  to  let  one  know  what  an  art- 
ful glance  there  is  in  his  countenance  who 
flurprised  Cremona;  l^w  daring  he  appears 


Ba  alood  goMkUMT  to  Steelt*!  tteood  aoD,  wlw  WM 
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who  farced  the  trenches  at  Turin  t  but  m 
general  I  can  say,  that  he  who  beholds  him 
will  easily  expect  from  him  any  tiimg  that 
is  to  be  imagined,  or  executed,  by  the  wit 
or  force  of  man.  The  prince  is  of  that 
stature  which  makes  a  man  most  easily  be- 
come all  parts  of  exercise;  has  height  to  be 
graceful  on  occasions  of  state  and  ceremo- 
ny, and  no  less  adapted  for  agility  and  de- 
spatch: his  aspect  is  erect  and  composed:  ' 
his  eye  lively  and  thouehtful,  yet  raUier 
vigilant  than  sparkling;  his  action  and  ad- 
dress the  most  easy  imaginable,  and  his  be- 
haviour in  an  assembly  peculiarly  graceful 
in  a  certain  art  of  mixing  insenabiy  with 
the  rest,  and  becoming  one  of  the  company, 
instead  of  receiving  the  courtship  of  it 
The  shape  of  his  person,  and  composure  of 
his  limbs,  are  remarkablv  exact  imd  bean- 
tifiiL  There  is  in  his  Iooks  something  sub- 
lime, which  does  not  seem  to  arise  from 
his  quality  or  character,  but  the  innate 
disposition  of  his  mind.  It  is  apparent  that 
he  suffers  the  presence  of  much  company, 
instead  of  taking  delight  in  it:  and  he  ap- 
peared in  public,  whue  witii  us,  raUier  to 
retmn  eood-will,  or  satisfy  curiosity,  thMi 
to  gratny  any  taste  he  himself  had  of  being 
popular.  As  his  thoughts  are  never  tumdf 
tuous  in  danger,  they  are  as  little  ^scxmi- 
posed  on  occasions  of  pomp  and  ma^jnifi- 
cence.  A  great  soul  is  afiected»  in  either 
case,  no  further  than  in  considering  the 
properest  methods  to  extricate  itself  from 
them.  If  this  hero  has  the  strong  incentives 
to  uncommon  enterprises  that  were  re- 
markable in  Alexander,  he  prosecutes  and 
enjoys  the  fame  of  them  with  the  justness, 
propriety,  and  ^ood  sense  of  Csesar.  It  is 
easy  to  observe  in  him  a  mind  as  capable 
of  bein^  entertained  with  contemplation  as 
enterprise;  a  mind  ready  for  ^p'eat  expknta* 
but  not  impatient  for  occasioiis  to  exert 
itsel£  The  prince  has  wisdom  and  Takor 
in  as  high  perfectioQ  as  man  can  enjoy  il^ 
which  noble  faculties,  in  conjunctiop,  baalah^ 
all  vain-glory,  ostentation,  amlntioD,  and 
all  other  vices  which  mi^t  uitnide  upon 
his  mind,  to  make  it  unequaL  These  ha- 
bits and  qualities  of  soid  and  body  render 
his  personi^  so  extraordinary,  that  he  ap- 
pears to  haveiiothing  in  him  mit  what  cretr 
man  should  have  in  him,  the  exertianof 
his  very  self,  abstracted  from  the  drcwn- 
stances  in  which  fortune  has  placed  him. 
Thus,  were  3rQU  to  see  prince  Eugene,  and 
were  told  lie  was  a  private  gentleman, 
you  would  say  he  is  a  man  oi  modesity 
and  merit  Should  you  be  told  Uiat  was 
prince  Eu^e,  he  would  be  diminisiied 
no  otherwise,  than  that  part  of  your  dis- 
tant admiration  would  turn  into  a  familiar 
good-wiU. 

This  I  thought  fit  to  entertmn  my  1 
with,  concerning  a  hero  who  never 
equalled  but  by  one  manrf  over  whom  also 
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tias  tlus  advantage,  that  he  has  had  an 
(ortnnity  to  mannest  an  esteem  for  him 
is  adversity.  T. 


341.]     Tuesday,  ji/iril  1,  1712. 

— BiToaitoa]dmof,nMBMaBiqiMtiiDorem 
ttite Firg.JEn.i.90^ 

nmeyoarMurafe,  and  dimilii  yoir  ftar. 

Drffdmu 

AviNG,  to  oblige  my  correspondent 
sibvdus,  printed  his  letter  last  jFriday, 
elation  to  the  new  einlogue,  he  cannot 
:  it  amiss  if  I  now  pubush  another,  which 
ve  just  recdved  rrom  a  gentleman  who 
i  not  agree  with  him  In  his  sentiments 
1  that  matter. 

)IR,— I  am  amazed  to  find  an  epilogue 
eked  in  your  last  Friday^s  paper,  which 
been  so  generally  aMlauded  by  the 
],  and  received  such  nonours  as  were 
IT  before  given  to  any  in  an  Eng^sh 
tre. 

The  audience  .would  not  permit  Mrs. 
leld  to  go  off*  the  stage  the  first  night 
he  had  repeated  it  twice;  the  second 
t  the  noise  of  oncora  was  as  loud  asbe- 
and  die  was  oblieed  again  to  speak  it 
e:  the  third  night  it  was  still  called  for 
ood time;  and,  inshort, contrarv to aU 
r  eiMlogues,  which  are  dropped  after 
thml  representation  of  the  play,  this 
dready  Seen  repeated  nine  times, 
must  own,  I  am  the  more  surprised  to 
this  censure  in  oppontioo  to  the  whole 
,  in  a  paper  which  has  hitherto  beoi 
ns  for  the  candour  of  its  critidsms. 
can  by  no  means  allow  your  melan- 
7  cofTOpondent,  that  the  new  epilogue 
natural  because  it  b  eay.  If  1  had  a 
I  to  be  learned,  I  coiud  tell  him  that 
»rolog^e  and  ei^orue  were  real  parts 
ic  ancient  tragedy;  but  every  one 
rs,  that,  on  the  British  stage,  they  are 
ict  performances  by  themsdves,  pieces 
eby  detached  from  the  play,  and  no 
essential  to  it 

"he  moment  the  |day  ends,  Mrs.  Old- 
is  no  more  Androinache  but  Mrs* 
eld;  and  though  the  poet  had  left  An- 
lache  stone-dead  upon  the  stage,  as 

ineenious  correspondent  phrases  it, 

Oldfield  might  still  have  spoken  a 
y  epilogue.  We  have  an  instance  of 
n  a  tn^edy  wh«%  there  is  not  only  a 
I,  bat  a  martyrdom.  St.  Cathenne 
there  personated  by  Nell  Gi^;  she 
(tane-dead  upon  the  stage,  but  upon 

yentlemenS  offering  to  remove  her 
,  whose  business  it  is  to  carry  off  the 
in  our  English  trage<^es,  she  breaks 
ito  that  abrupt  beginning  of  what  was 
ludicrous,  but  at  the  same  time 

it  a  very  good  epilogue: 

d !  ate  yon  mad  ?  yon  damned  conflMUided  dog, 
to  riaa  and  speak  tte  apilogne.* 

his  diverting  manner  was  always  prac- 


S 


tised  by  Mr.  Drrden,  wh<^  if  he  was  noi 
the  best  writer  of  tragedies  in  lus  time,  was 
allowed  by  every  one  to  have  the  hap^|est 
turn  for  a  prolate,  or  an  epilogue.  The 
emlogues  to  Cleomenes,  Dnou  Sebastiim, 
The  duke  of  Guise,  Aurengzebe,  and  Love 
Triumphant,  are  all  pr^edents  of  this 
nature. 

*  I  might  further  justify  this  practice  by 
that  excellent  epilogue  which  was  spoken, 
a  few  years  since,  after  the  tragedy  or 
Phaedra  and  Hippolytus;*  with  a  ereat 
many  others,  in  which  tiie  authors  ^ve 
endeavoured  to  make  the  audience  merry. 
If  they  have  not  all  succeeded  so  well  as  the 
writer  of  this,  they  have  h6wever  shown 
that  it  was  not  for  the  want  of  good-will.* 

*I  must  further  observe,  that  the  gaje^ 
of  it  may  be  still  the  more  proper,  as  it  is 
at  the  end  of  a  French  play;  since  every 
one  knows  that  nation,  who  are  generally 
esteemed  to  have  as  polite  a  taste  as  any 
in  Europe,  idways  close  thdr  tragic  en- 
tertainm^t  with  what  they  call  2i  petite 
fiiece^  which  is  purposely  designed  to  raise 
mirfh,  and  send  away  the  audience  well 
pleased.  The  same  person  who  has  sup-* 
ported  the  chief  character  in  the  tragedy 
very  often  plays  the  principal  part  in  th« 
petite  fHece  ;  so  that  i  have  mysislf  seen^  at 
Paris,  Orestes  and  Lubin  acted  the  same 
night  by  the  same  man. 

« Tragi-comedy,  indeed,  you  have  youiv 
self  in  a  former  speculation,  found  foultwith 
very  ji:»tiy,  because  it  breaks  the  tide  of  the 
passions  while  they  are  yet  flowing;  but  this 
IS  nothing  at  all  to  the  present  case,  where 
they  have  alreadjr  had  thdr  full  course. 

*  As  the  new  epilogue  is  written  conform- 
ably to  tiie  practice  of  our  best  poets,  so  it 
is  not  such  a  one,  which,  as  the  duke  of 
Buckingham  says  in  his  Rehearsal,  mi^t 
serve  for  any  omer  play;  but  whoUy  rises 
out  of  the  occurrences  of  the  piece  it  was 
composed  for. 

*The  only  reason  your  mournful  corre- 
spondent gives  against  tMs  facetious  ej^ 
logue,  as  he  calls  it,  is,  that  he  has  a  mind 
to  go  home  melancholy.  I  wish  the  gentle- 
man may  not  be  more  grave  than  wise. 
For  my  own  part,  I  must  confess,  I  think 
it  very  sufficient  to  have  the  anguish  of  a 
fictitious  piece  remain  upon  me  while  it  is 
representing;  but  I  love  to  be  sent  home 
to  oed  in  a  good  humour.  If  Fhyabulus  is» 
however,  resolved  to  be  inconsolable,  and 
not  to  have  his  tears  dried  up,  he  need  only 
continue  his  old  custom,  and  when  he  hais 
had  his  hatf-crown's  worth  of  sorrow,  slink 
out  before  the  epilogue  begins. 

•It  is  pleasant  enough  to  hear  this  tra^- 
cal  eenius  compUdmng  of  the  great  mis- 
chirf  Andromache  had  done  him.  What 
was  that?  Why  she  made  him  laugh.  The 
poor  gentieman's  sufferings  put  me  in  mind 
of  Harlequin's  case,  who  was  tickled  to 


*  Mr.  Edmaad  Neal.  aliaw  Boutli.  8vo.  1707.  AddlMB 
wrote  a  prologue  to  this  play  to  ridicule  tltt  ItalJaa 
operas.   Tbe  epUogua  was  written  by  Prior. 
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iuA.  Wk  teUs  us  soon  alten  throuf^h  a 
■nail  Mistake  of  sorrow  for  rage,  that  dur- 
ing the  whole  action  he  wa»  so  very  sornr, 
^at  he  thmkt  he  covdd  have  attacked  halt  a 
More  of  the  fiercest  Mohocks  in  the  excess 
af  his  griei  I  cannot  but  look  upon  it  as 
aft  unhappj  aedd^t,  that  a  man  who  is  so 
bloody-muided  in  his  affliction  was  diverted 
Irom  this  fit  of  outi^ageous  melancholy. 
The  valour  of  this  gentleman  in  his  distress 
bnngs  to  one's  memory  the  Knight  of  the 
sofgwfiil  Countenance,  who  lays  about  Mm 
at  sach  an  unmerciful  rate  in  an  old  ro- 
maaiee.  I  shall  readily  grant  him  that  his 
aoid»  as  ha  himself  says,  would  have  made 
a  veay  ridiculoiiB  fifiw*e,  had  in  quitted  the 
body»  and  descended  to  the  poetical  shades, 
Id  such  an  encounter. 

*  As  to  his  conceit  of  tacking  a  tragic  head 
with  a  coBtic  tail,  in  order  to  refresh  the 
andieBeiL  it  is  such  a  piece  of  Jargon,  that 
I  do  not  Know  what  to  make  of^it 

*The  eleguit  writer  makes  a  very  sud^ 
4xm  tranaition^  from  the  playhouse  to  the 
church,  and  from  thence  to  tAe  gallows* 

*  As  lor  what  relates  to  the  chureh,  he  is 
of  opinion  that  these  epilogues  have  given 
Qcc^iica  to  those  merry  jigs  from  the  organ- 
hk,  which  have  dissipated  those  good 
Iboug^te  and  dispoiitions  he  has  found  in 
lMnMielf»  and  the  rest,  of  the  pew,  upon  the 
singing  of  two  staves  culled  out  by  tne  judi- 
eiaaaand  ^ligent  clerk. 

*  He  fetches  his  next  thought  from  Ty- 
Imkhi  and  seems  very  apprehenave  lest 
there  should  happen  any  innovations  in  the 
trandieaof  his  mend  Paul  Lorrain. 

'In  tiie  mean  time,  sir,  this  gloomy 
waiter^  who  is  so  mightily  scandalized  at  a 
gay  e{^logue  alter  a  serious  play,  speaking 
of  the  fate  of  those  unhappy  wretches  who 
are  condemned  to  suffer  an  ignominious 
death  by  the  jusdoe  of  our  laws,  endeavours 
to  make  the  reader  merry  on  so  improper 
an  occasion,  by  those  poor  burlesque  ex- 
pmsioiiaof  trancal  dramas  and  monthly 
ptiiomancea.  1  am,  sir,  with  great  re- 
q>eGt^  your  moat  obedient,  most  humble 
aerfanft,  PHILOMEDES.' 

■  »  , .     


ar(Be  very  much  from  the  drcoaistaneii 
of  my  own  life,  who  am  a  soldier,  and  exr 
pect  every  day  to  receive  orders,  which 
will  oblige  me  to  leave  behind  me  a  wife 
that  is  very  dear  to  me,  and  that  very  de- 
serv^y.  She  is  at  present,  I  am  sure,  no 
way  below  your  Asteria  for  conjugal  anec- 
tion:  but  I  see  the  behaviour  dJF  some  wo- 
men so  little  suited  to  the  circumstances 
wherein  my  wife  and,  I  shall  soon  be^  iluit 
it  is  with  a  reluctance,  I  never  knew  be- 
fore, I  am  gmng  to  my  duty.  What  puts 
me  to  present  pain  is  the  example  of  a 
young  lady,  whose  story  you  shall  have  as 
well  as  I  can  eive  it  youi  *  Hortenaus»  a^ 
officer  of  good  raiik  in  his  majesty's  ser- 
vice, happened,  hi  a  certain  part  of  Ens- 
land,  to  be  brought  to  a  country  gentleman 
bouse,  where  he  was  received  with  that 
more  *an  ordinary  Nrelcome  with  which 
men  of  domestic  lives  entert^  sooh  few 
soldiers  whom  a  military  life,  fft)m  the  va- 
riety of  adventures,  has  not  rendered  owr- 
bearing,  but  humane,  easy,  and  agreesAtei 
Hortensius  stsad  here  some  time,  and  had 
easy  access  at  all  hours,  as  well  as  unavoid- 
able conversation,  at  some  parts  of  the  day; 
with  the  beautiful  Sylvana,  the  geatlemaa's 
daughter.  People  who  live  in  dtiea  aie 
wonderfiiDy  struck  with  every  little  coon* 
try  abode  they  see  when  they  take  the  idr| 
and  it  is  natural  to  faifcy  they  could  live  In 
every  Tieat  cottage  (by  which  they  pasa) 
much  happier  than  in  their  present  d^ 
cumstances.  The  tuit^lent  way  of  life 
which  Hortensius  was  used  to,  made  him 
reflect  with  much  satisfaction  <m  all  -tfie 
advantages  of  a  sweet  retreat  one  day;  atad, 
among  the  rest,  you  will  think  it  not  hn- 
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JagtitiflUirtM  ■antnon  Tiolare  taomiaeB:  verecttn* 
dK  MS  ofltodsro.  TuU. 

JafUee  eomiitf  in  doing-  b»  injinr  to  men:  deeeite^ 
te  givlaf  Umd  no  eftac^B. 

As  regard  to  decency  is  a  gr^t  rule  of 
Hfe  in  general,  but  more  especially  to  be 
consult^  by  the  female  world,  I  cannot 
overlook  the  following  letter,  which  de- 
•ciibes  an  eg^gious  ofiender. 

*  Ma.  SpECT^ofB, — ^I  was  this  day  look- 
ing over  your  ]mpers,  and  reading,  m  that 
of  December  the  6th,  with  great  delight, 
the  amiable  grief  of  Asteria  for  the  absence 
of  her  husband;  it  threw  me  into  a  great 
deal  of  refiectioa    I  cannot  say  but  this 


probable  it  might  enter  into  his  thought, 
that  such  a  woman  as  Sylvana  would  ooh 
summate  the  happiness*  The  wofld  is  so 
debauched  with  ftiean  considerations,  that 
Hortensius  knew  it  would  be  received  as  an 
act  of  generomty,  if  he  a^ed  for  a  womsB 
of  the  highest  merit,  without  fiirdier  que»^ 
tions^  of  a  parait  who  had  notidnr  to  add 
to  her  personal  qualifications.  Tj^wed^* 
ding  was  celebrated  at  her  Other's  hooaok 
When  that  was  over,  the  generous  hos- 
banct  did  not  proportion  his  provision  for 
her  to  the  circumstances  of  ner  fortane, 
but  considered  his  wife  as  his  darling  his 
pride,  and  his  vanity;  or,  rather,  mit  it 
was  in  the  woman  he  had  choaen  that  a 
man  of  sense  could  show  pride  or  vanity 
with  an  excuse,  and  therefore  adorned  her 
with  rich  habits  and  valuable  jewds.  He 
did  not,  however,  omit  to  admoiadi  her» 
that  he  did  his  very  utmost  in  this;  that  it 
was  an  ostentation  he  could  not  be  gmlty  of  * 
but  to  a  woman  he  had  so  much  pleasnre 
in,  desiring  her  to  consider  it  as  suck;  and 
begged  of  her  also  to  take  these  matten 
rightly,  and  believe  the  gems,  the  gowns, 
the  laces,  would  still  becOTie  her  better,  if 
her  air  and  behaviour  was  such,  that  it 
might  appear  she  dressed  thus  rather  in 
compliance  to  his  humour  that  way9  th^ 
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tof  any  Talus  alic  herself  had  for  the  tii- 
s.  To  this  lesson,  too  hard  for  a  woman, 
)rtensius  added,  that  she  must  be  sure  to 
J  wkh  her  friends  in  the  country  till  his 
urn.  As  aoon  as  Hortensius  depiated, 
Ivana  saw  in  her  looking-glass,  that  Uie 
e  heconceivedfor  her  was  wholly  owing 
the  accident  of  seeing  her;  and  she  was 
iTinoed  it  was  only  her  misfortune  the 
t  of  mankind  had  not  beheld  her,  or  men 
much  greater  quality  and  merit  had  con- 
dcd  for  one  so  genteel,  thou^  bred  in 
curitv;  so  very  witty,  though  never  ac- 
linteawith  court  or  town.  She  there- 
e  resolved  not  to  hide  so  muth  excel- 
ce  from  the  world;  but,  without  any 
;ard  to  the  absence  of  the  most  generous 
A  alive,  she  is  now  the  gayest  lady  about 
s  town,  and  has  shut  out  the  thoughts  of 
r  husband,  by  a  constant  retinue  of  the 
nest  young  fellows  this  age  has  pro- 
ved; to  entertain  whom,  she  squanders 
ay  all  Hortensius  is  able  to  supply  her 
h,  thoojdi  that  supply  is  purchasea  with 
Icsa  difficulty  than  the  hazard  of  his 

Nowy  Mr.  Spectator,  would  it  not  be  a 
*k  becoming  your  office,  to  treat  this 
ninal  as  she  deserves?  You  should  rive 
be  severest  reflections  you  can.  You 
old  tcjQ  women,  that  they  are  more  ac- 
Qtable  for  behaviour  in  absence,  than 
;r  death.  The  dead  afe  not  dishonoured 
;heir  levities;  the  living  may  return,  and 
an^ied  at  by  empty  tops,  who  will  not 
to  turn  into  ridicule  the  good  man,  who 
>  unseasonable  as  to  be  still  alive,  and 
le  and  spoil  good  company.  I  am,  sir, 
r  most  obedient  humble  servant.' 

Jl  strictness  of  behaviour  is  so  unmerci- 
f  laughed  at  in  our  age,  that  the  other 
;h  worse  extreme  is  the  more  common 
^  But  let  any  woman  consider,  which 
he  two  offences  s  hui&and  would  the 
e  easily  forgive,  that  of  being  less  en- 
iiniD|;  than  she  could  to  please  compa- 
3r  iBisiBg  thsdenres  of  the  whole  room 
is  ^aadvantage;  and  she  will  easilv  be 
to  form  her  conduct  We  have  indeed 
led  women's  characters  too  much  into 
lie  life,  and  you  shall  see  them  now-a- 
I  affect  a  sort  of  fiEune:  but  I  cannot  help 
nrin^  to  disoblige  them  lor  thdr  ser- 
,  by  telling  them,  that  the  utmost  of  a 
inn's  character  is  contained  in  domestic 
she  is  blameable  or  praiseworthy  ac- 
insr  as  ker  carriare  affects  the  house  of 
fatlier  or  her  husband.  All  she  has  to 
n  this  worid,  is  contained  within  the 
ss  o£  a  daughter,  a  sister,  a  wife,  and  a 
ler.  All  these  may  be  well  performed, 
gh  a  lady  should  not  be  the  very  finest 
an  at  an  opera  or  an  assembly.  They 
dkewiae  consistent  with  a  moderate 
t  of  -wit,  a  plain  dress,  and  a  modest 
But  when  the  very  brdns  of  the  sex 
limed,  and  they  place  their  ambition 
ircumstaBces,  wherein  to  excel  is  no 


addition  to  what  is  truly  commendsble^ 
where  can  this  end,  but  as  it  feeouently 
does,  in  their  pladng  all  their  industry, 
pleasure,  and  ambition,  on  things  which 
will  naturally  make  the  gratifications  of 
life  last,  at  best,  no  longer  than  youth  and 
good  fortune?  When  we  consider  the  least 
ul  conseouence,  it  can  be  no  less  than  look* 
ing  on  their  own  condition,  as  years  ad* 
yance,  with  a  disrelish  of  life,  and  falling 
into  contempt  of  their  own  persons,  or  being 
the  derision  of  others:  But  when  they  con- 
sider themselves  as  they  ought,  no  ether 
than  an  additional  part  of  the  species  (for 
their  own  happiness  and  eomfcurt,  as  well 
as  that  of  those  for  whom  they  were  bom,) 
their  ambition  to  excel  will  be  <Urected  ac- 
cordingly; and  they  will  in  no  part  of  their 
lives  want  opportunities  pf  being  ^imng 
ornaments  to  their  fathers,  husbands,  bro- 
thers, or  children.  T, 
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Hue  venit,  hinc  iliac,  et  quo«Hbet  oocapat  artiM 
Bpiritok ;  eque  ftrii  kamana  in  eorpora  truMh, 
Iiiq««  IbrM  aotof  — 

Oi^jy0l.Lib.zT.l«S. 

-^All  tiungi  are  bat  altered ;  notbtnf  4iefl ; 

And  here  and  there  the  anbody'd  spirit  fliea. 
By  time,  or  force,  or  ficknees,  diepoeeeeeVl, 
And  lodges,  where  it  lights.  In  man  or  beast.      . 

Will  Honetcomb,  who  loves  to  show 
upon  occasion  all  the  little,  learning  he  has 
picked  up,  told  us  yesterdav  at  the  dub, 
that  he  thought  there  mignt  be  a  great 
deal  said  for  the  transmigration  of  souls; 
and  that  the  eastern  parts  of  the  world  be- 
lieved in  that  doctrme  to  this  day.  '  ^ 
Paul  Rycaut,'  says  he,  <  gives  us  an  acc<xuiit 
of  several  well-oisposed  Mahometans  that 
purchase  the  freedom  of  any  little  bird  thejr 
see  confined  to  a  cage,  and  tlunk  they  merit 
as  much  by  it  as  we  should  do  here  by  ran- 
soming any  of  our  countrymen  from  their 
captivity  at  Algiers.  You  must  know,'  says 
Will,  '  the  reason  is,  because  they  consider 
every  animal  as  a  brother  or  sister  in  dis- 
guise; and  therefore  think  themselves  obli- 
ged to  extend  their  charity  to  them,  thoug^ 
under  such  mean  drcumstances.  Thejrtt 
tell  you, '  says  Will, '  that  the  soul  of  a  mao^ 
when  he  dies,  immediately  passes  into  the 
body  of  another  man,  or  of  some  brute> 
which  he  resembled  in  his  humour,  or  his 
fortune,  when  he  was  one  of  us.' 

As  I  was  wondering  what  tins  profusion 
of  learning  would  end  in.  Will  tola  us,  that 
*  Jack  Freelove,  who  was  a  fellow  of  whim, 
made  love  to  one  of  those  ladies  who  throw 
away  all  their  fondness  on  parrots,  monkeys 
and  kp-dogs.  Upon  going  to  pay  her  a  visit 
<Mie  morning,  he  wi-it  a  very  pretty  epistle 
upon  this  hint  Jack,'  says  he,  « was  con- 
ducted into  the  parlour,  where  he  diverted 
himsdf  for  some  time  with  her  favourite 
monkey,  which  was  chained  in  one  of  the 
windows;  till  at  length  observing  a  pen  and 
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nk  He  by  him,  he  -writ  the  feUowmg  letter 
to  htt  mistTMs  in  the  person  of  the  monkey, 
and  upon  her  not  coming  down  so  soon  as 
he  expected,  left  it  in  the  window,  and 
went  about  his  business. 

*  The  lady  soon  after  coming  into  the 
parlour  ai^  seeing  her  monkey  look  upon 
a  paper  with  great"  earnestness,  took  it  up, 
and  to  this  day  is  in  some  doubt,'  says  Will, 
*  whether  it  was  written  by  Jack  or  the 
aionkey.* 

*  Mad  AM,— Not  having  the  gpft  of  speech, 
I  have  a  longtime  waited  in  vain  for  an  op- 
portunity of  making  myself  known  to  you; 
and  having  at  present  the  convenience  of 
pen,  ink,  and  pai>er,  by  me,  I  gladly  take 
the  occasion  of  giving  you  my  history  in 
writing,  which  I  could  not  do  by  word  oi 
mouth.  You  must  know,  maoam,  that 
about  a  thousand  years  ago  I  was  an  In- 
dian brachman,  and  versed  in  all  those 
mysterious  secrets  which  your  European 
philosopher,  called  Pythagoras,  is  said  to 
have  learned  from  our  fraternity.  I  had  so 
ingratiated  myself,  by  my  great  skill  in  the 
occult  sciences,  with  a  demon  whom  I  used 
to  converse  with,  that  he  promised  to  grant 
me  whatever  I  should  ask  of  him.  1  de- 
nred  that  my  soul  mig^t  never  pass  into 
the  body  of  a  brute  creature;  but  this,  he 
told  me,  was  not  in  his  power  to  grant  me. 
I  theh  begged,  that,  into  whatever  creature 
I  ^ould  chance  to  transmigrate,  I  should 
still  retain  my  memory,  and  be  conscious 
that  I  was  the  samcperson  who  lived  m 
different  animals.  Tnis,  he  told  me,  was 
A  his  power,  and  accordingly  promised,  on 
the  word  of  a  demon,  that  he  would  grant 
me  what  T  desired.  From  that  time  forth, 
I  Hved  so  unblameably,  that  I  was  made 
president  of  a  college  of  brachmans,  an 
office  which  I  discharged  with  great  inte- 
grity until  the  day  of  mjr  death. 

*  1  was  then  shuffled  into  another  human 
body,  and  acted  my  part  so  well  in  it,  that 
I  became  first  minister  to  a  prince  who 
reigned  upon  the  banks  of  the  Ganges.  I 
here  lived  in  great  honour  for  several  years, 
but  by  degrees  lost  all  the  innocence  of  the 
brachman,  being  obliged  to  rifle  and  op- 
press the  people  to  enrich  my  sovereign; 
tin  at  length  1  became  so  odious,  that  my 
master,  to  recover  his  credit  with  his  subl- 
jects,  shot  me  through  the  heart  with  an 
arrow,  as  I  was  one  day  addresnng  myself 
to  him  at  the  head  of  his  army. 

*  Upon  my  next  remove,  I  found  myself 
in  the  woods  under  the  shape  of  a  jackal, 
and  soon  listed  myself  in  the*  service  of  a 
lion.  I  used  to  yelp  near  his  den  about 
fhidnight,  which  was  his  time  of  rousing 
and  seeking  after  prey.  He  always  fol- 
lowed me  in  the  rear,  and  when  I  had  run 
down  a  fat  buck,  a  wild  goat,  or  a  hare, 
after  he  had  feasted  very  plentifully  upon 
it  himself,  would  now  and  then  throw  me  a 
bone  that  was  but  half-picked,  for  my  en- 
couragement; but,  upon  my  bdng  unsuc- 


cessful in  two  or  three  chaset,  he  ga;vc  ■» 
such  a  confounded  gripe  in  his  anger  that  I 
died  of  it 

'  In  my  next  transmigration,  I  msmsim 
set  upon  two  legs,  and  became  an  Inmaa 
tax-gatherer;  but  havmg  been  goiHy  oC 
great  extravagances^  and  bebg  married  fft 
an  expensive  jade  of  a  wife,  I  ran  soametfir 
in  debt,  that  I  durst  not  show  my  head.  I 
could  no  sooner  step  out  of  my  house  but  I 
was  arrested  by  somdKxly  or  other  that  lay- 
in  wait  for  me.  As  I  ventured  inroad  one 
night  in  the  dud^of  the  eveomg,  I  was  taken 
up  and  hurried  into  adungeon,  where  I  died 
a  few  months  after. 

*  My  soul  then  entered  into  a  flyine*fish, 
and  m  that  state  led  a  tnost  melanch«y  hk 
for  the  space  of  ax  years.  Several  fiahes 
of  prey  pursued  me  when  I  was  in  tiie 
water;  and  if  I  betook  mysdf  to  my  wings^ 
it  was  ten  to  one  but  I  had  a  flock  of  birds 
aiming  at  me.  As  I  was  one  day  flyiM 
amidiS  a  fleet  of  English  ships,  I  obtcrfed 
a  huge  sea-gull  whetting  his  bill,  and  ho* 
vering  just  over  my  head;  upon  mry  dippoig 
into  the  water  to  avoid  him,  I  fell  into  thr 
mouth  of  a  monstrous  shaik,  that  swallowed 
me  down  in  an  instant. 

^I  was  some  years  afterwaris,  to  ny 
great  surprise,  an  eminent  banker  in  Lcm* 
Bard-fltreet;  and,  remembering  how  I  bmA 
fbrmeriy  suffered  for  want  oT  money,  be- 
came so  very  sordid  and  avarictous,  that 
the  whole  town  cried  shame  of  me.  I  was 
a  miserable  little  old  fdlow  to  lock  upon; 
for  I  had  in  a  manner  starved  rayidl,  md 
was  nothing  but  skin  and  bone  whenl  died. 

'  I  was  afterwards  very  much  trooMed 
and  amazed  to  find  myselt  dwindled  into  aa 
emmet  I  was  heartdy  concerned  to  make 
so  insignificant  a  figure,  and  did  not  katofw 
but  some  time  or  other  I  might  be  redfeoed 
to  a  mite,  if  I  did  not  mend  my  manncn.  I 
therefore  applied  myself  witn  great  dOi* 
gence  to  the  offices  that  were  Slotted  to 
me,  and  was  generally  looked  upoD  as  tiK 
notablest  ant  in  the  whole  mole-hilL  I^ras 
at  last  picked  up  as  I  was  groanhig  widflr 
a  burden,  by  an  unlucky  cock-sparrow, 
that  Uved  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  had 
before  made  gresit  depredations  tipoa  mat 
commonwealth. 

*  I  then  bettered  my  condition  a  little,  -md. 
lived  a  wh(4e  summer  in  the  shiipe  of  a 
bee;  but  being  tired  with  the  painful  awl 
penurious  life  I  had  undergone  in  my  two 
last  transmigrations,  I  fell  into  the  other 
extreme,  and  turned  drone.  As  I  ooe  dmf 
headed  a  party  to  plunder  a  hive,  we  were 
received  so  warmly  by  the  swarm  which 
defended  it,  that  we  were  most  of  ua  taft 
dead  upon  the  spot 

*  I  might  tell  you  of  many  oth^  ta'ai—M* 
grations  which  I  went  through:  bow  i  was 
a  town-rake,  and  afterwards  did  pienance 
in  $i  bay  gelding  for  ten  years;  as  also  how 
I  was  a  tailor,  a  shrimp,  and  a  torn-tit  la 
the  last  of  these  my  sbkpes,  I  was  shot  m 
the  Christmas  heydays  by  a  yoan|^  jacka- 
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368,  who  vooM  nced&  try  his  new  gun 
Tnroe. 

But  I  shall  pass  over  these  and  several 
er  stages  of  life,  to  remind  you  of  the 
ng  beau  who  made  love  to  you  about  six 
rs  since.  You  may  remember,  madam, 
f  he  masked,  and  danced,  and  sung, 
played  a  thousand  tricks  togmn  you; 
how  he  was  at  last  carried  offoy  a  cold 
:  he  got  under  your  window  one  night  in 
renade.  I  was  that  unfortunate  young 
)w  to  whom  you  were  then  so  cruel, 
lone  after  my  shifting  that  unlucky 
^,  I  found  myself  upon  a  hill  in  Ethio- 
where  I  lived  in  my  present  grotesque 
)e,  till  I  was  caught  by  a  servant  oi  the 
lish  factorv,  and  sent  over  into  Great 
ain.  I  need  not  inform  you  how  I  came 
your  hands.  You  see,  madam,  this  is 
the  first  time  that  you  have  had  me  in 
ain:  I  am,  however,  very  happy  in  this 
captivity,  as  you  often  bestow  on  me 
e  kisses  and  caresses  which  I  would 
!  given  the  world  for  when  I  was  a  man. 
pe  this  discovery  of  my  person  will  not 
to  my  disadvantage,  but  that  you  will 
continue  your  accustomed  &vours  to 
most  devoted  humble  servant, 

'PUGG.' 

.  S.  I  would  advise  your  little  shock- 
0  keep  out  of  my  way;  for  as  I  look 
him  to  be  the  most  formidable  of  my 
^  I  may  chance  one  time  or  other  to 
tiim  such  a  snap  as  he  won*t  like.' 


44.]    Friday,  Jfiril  4, 1712. 

In  Mlo  Tivendi  ctiwa  paUto  eit 

Jm>.  Sat  zi.  11. 
A  wboM  tole  Uitf  it  eatinf :  who  ctn  give 
'.  that  ono  brutal  reaeon  why  they  live. 

R.  Spectator, — I  think  it  has  not 
Uen  into  your  way  to  discourse  on 
mbition,  or  the  manji  whimdcal  ways 
fall  into  to  distinguish  themselves 
;  their  acqu^ntance.  Suchobserva- 
well  pursued,  would  make  a  pretty 
r  of  low  life.  I  myself  am  got  into  a 
deputation,  which  arose  (as  most  ex- 
inary  occurrences  In  a  man's  life  seem 

from  a  mere  accident  I  was  some 
igo  unfortunately  engaged  annong  a 
entlemen,  who  esteem  a  man  accord- 
:he  quantity  of  food  he  throws  down 
eaL  Now  I,  who  am  ever  for  dis- 
tiing  myself  according  to  the  notions 
priority  which  the  rest  of  the  com- 
utertmn,  ate  so  immoderately,  for 
pplause,  as  had  like  to  have  cost  me 
.  What  added  to  my  misfortune  was, 
ving  naturally  a  ecxxl  stomach,  and 

lived  soberiy  for  some  time,  my 
as  as  well  prepared  for  this  conten- 

if  it  had  been  by  appointment.  I 
ickly  vanquished  every  glutton  in 
ly  but  one  who  was  such  a  prodigy 

II.  7 


to  his  way,  and  withal  so  very  merry  during 
the  whole  entertainment,  that  he  insensi- 
bly betrayed  me  to  continue  his  competitor, 
which  in  a  little  time  concluded  m  a  com- 
plete victory  over  my  rival;  after  which, 
by  way  of  insult,  I  ate  a  considerable  pro- 
portion beyond  what  the  spectators  thought 
me  obliged  m  honour  to  do.  The  effect, 
however,  of  this  engagement,  has  made  me 
resolve  never  to  eat  more  for  renown;  and 
I  have,  pursuant  to  this  resolution,  com- 
pounded three  wagers  I  had  depending  on 
the  strength  of  my  stomach,  which  hap- 
pened very  luckily,  because  it  had  been 
stipulated  m  our  articles  either  to  play  or 
pay.  How  a  man  of  common  sense  could 
be  thus  engaged  is  hard  to  determine;  but 
the  occaaon  of  this  is,  to  desire  you  to  in- 
form several  gluttons  of  my  acquaintance, 
who  look  on  me  with  env^,  that  they  had 
best  moderate  their  ambition  in  time,  lest 
infamy  or  death  attend  their  success.  I 
forgot  to  tell  you,  sir,  with  what  unspeak- 
able pleasure  "I  received  the  acclamations 
and  applause  of  the  whole  board,  when  I 
had  almost  eat  my  antagonist  into  convul- 
sions. It  was  then  that  iretumed  his  mirth 
upon  him  with  such  success,  as  he  was 
hardly  able  to  swallow,  though  prompted 
by  a  aeare  of  fame,  and  a  passionate  fond- 
ness for  distinction.  I  had  not  endeavoured 
to  excel  so  far,  had  not  the  company  been 
so  loud  in  their  approbation  of  mjr  victory. 
I  don't  question  but  the  same  thirst  after 
glory  has  often  caused  a  man  to  drink  ouarts 
without  taking  breath,  and  promptea  men 
to  many  other  as  difficult  enterprises : 
which,  if  otherwise  pursued,  might  turn 
very  much  to  a  man's  advantage.  This 
amoition  of  mine  was  indeed  extravagantly 
pursued;  however,  I  cannot  help  observ- 
mg,  that  you  hardly  ever  see  a  man  com- 
mended for  a  good  stomach,  but  he  imme- 
diately falls  to  eating  more,  rthough  he  had 
before  dined,)  as  well  to  confirm  the  person 
that  commended  him  in  his  good  opinion  of 
him,  as  to  convince  any  other  at  the  table, 
who  may  have  been  unattentive  enou^  not 
to  have  done  justice  to  his  character.  I  am, 
sir,  your  humble  servant, 

'EPICURE  MAMMON.' 

*  Mr.  Spectator, — I  have  wrote  to  you 
three  or  four  times,  to  desire  you  would 
take  notice  of  an  impertinent  custom  the 
women,  the  fine  women,  have  lately  fallen 
into,  <rf  taking  snuff.  This  silly  tricle  is  at- 
tended with  such  a  coquette  air  in  some 
ladies,  and  such  a  sedate  masculine  one  in 
others,  that  I  cannot  tell  which  most  to 
complain  of:  but  they  are  to  me  equally 
disagreeable.  Mrs.  Santer  is  so  impatient 
o(  being  without  it,  that  she  takes  it  as 
often  as  she  does  salt  at  meals:  and  as  she 
affects  a  wonderful  ease  and  negligence  in 
all  her  manner,  an  upper  lip  mixed  with 
snuff  and  the  sauce,  is  what  is  presented  to 
the  observation  of  all  who  have  the  honour 
to  eat  with  her.    The  pretty  creature,  her 
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niece,  does  all  she  can  to  be  as  di^^eabie 
as  her  aunt;  and  if  she  is  not  as  oflensive  to 
the  eye,  she  is  quite  as  much  to  the  ear, 
and  makes  up  all  she  wants  in  a  confident 
air,  by  a  nauseous  rattle  of  the  nose,  when 
the  snuff  is  delivered,  and  the  fingers  make 
the  stops  and  closes  on  the  nostnls.  TWs,^ 
perhaps,  is  not  a  very  courtly  hnage  in 
speakmg  of  ladies;  that  is  very  true:  but 
where  arises  the  offence?  Is  it  in  those  who 
commit,  or  those  who  observe  it?  As  for 
my  part,  I  have  been  so  extremely  dis- 
gusted with  this  filthy  phyac  hanging  on 
the  lip,  that  the  most  aereeable  conversa- 
tion, or  person,  has  not  oeen  able  to  make 
up  for  it  As  to  those  who  take  it  for  no 
other  end  but  to  give  themselves  occasion 
for  pretty  action,  or  to  fill  up  little  inter- 
vals of  discourse,  I  can  bear  with  them; 
but  then  they  must  not  use  it  when  another 
is  speaking,  who  oueht  to  be  heard  with  too 
much  respect,  to  admit  of  offering  at  that 
time  from  hand  to  hand  the  snuff-bi  )X.  But 
Flavilla  is  so  far  taken  with  her  behaviour 
in  this  kind,  that  she  pulls  out  her  box 
(which  is  indeed  fiill  of  good  Brazil,)  in  the 
middle  of  the  sermon;  ^d,  to  show  she  has 
the  audacity  of  a  well-bred  woman,  she 
offers  it  to  tne  men  as  well  as  to  the  women 
who  sit  near  her;  but  since  by  this  time  all 
the  world  knows  she  has  a  fine  hand,  I  am 
in  hopes  she  may  give  herself  no  ftirther 
trouble  in  this  matter.  On  Sundav  was 
sevennight,  when  they  came  about  for  the 
offering,  she  gave  her  charity  with  a  very 
good  air,  but  at  the  same  time  asked  the 
church-warden  if  he  would  take  a  pinch. 
Pray,  sir,  think  of  these  things  in  time,  and 


book,  which  is  filled  wkh  Adam's  accoont 
of  his  passion  and  esteem  for  Eve,  wonkl 
have  been  improper  for  her  hearing,  and 
has  therefore  de^sed  very  just  and  bewrti- 
fill  reasons  for  her  retiring: 


(9o  ■pck*  oar  nre,  and  by  bis  couBfeaanee  a 
Bnrriiif  on  studioui  Uioiight«  abtnise;  wl ' 
PttroeiviDg.  where  the  mt  r«tir*d  in  liglit. 


Bnrriiif  on  studioui  Ui6ught«  abtnise;  which  Bre 

iviDff.  wher  

With  lowltneas  vMjeatic  ttom  bar  aaat. 


you  will  oblige,  your  humbleylervantv' 


^».    J 


\ 


Na  345.  ]    Saturday,  jlprU  5, 1712, 

flanctias  hii  animal,  mentisqne  capadoa  alt» 
Deerat  adhiie,  et  qaod  doBBiaari  in  oetara  poaset, 

Natus  homo  cat. Ovid.  .MsC  Qb.  L  76. 

A  creature  of  a  more  exalted  kind 
Was  wantinj;  yet,  and  then  was  man  designed: 
Oonsciotts  of  thought,  of  more  capacioos  breaat, 
For  empire  formed,  and  fit  to  rule  the  rest.— Z>rf  dm. 

The  accounts  which  Raphael  gives  of 
the  battie  of  angels,  and  the  creation  of  the 
world,  have  in  them  those  qualifications 
which  the  critics  judge  requisite  to  an  epi- 
sode. They  are  nearly  related  to  the  prin- 
cipal action,  and  have  a  just  connexion  with 
the  fable. 

The  eighth  book  opens  with  a  beautiful 
description  of  the  impression  which  this 
discourse  of  the  archangel  made  on  our 
first  parents.  Adam  afterwards,  by  a  very 
natural  curiosity,  inquires  concerning  the 
motions  of  those  celestial  bodies  which 
make  the  most  glorious  appearance  among 
the  six  days*  work.  The  poet  here,  with 
a  great  deal  of  art,  ^represents  Eve  as  with- 
drawing from  this  part  of  thdr  conversa- 
tion, to  amusements  more  suitable  to  her 
sex.    He  well  knew  that  the  episode  in  this 


And  fraoe  that  woa  who  saw  to  wiah  her  stay. 

Rose;  and  went  forth  among  her  fruits  and  flowers, 

To  visit  bow  they  profperM,  bud  aiid  Moom, 

Her  nursery:  they  at  her  eoming  apnwa. 

And,  touch'd  by  her  Air  tendance,  giadlier  giew. 

Yet  went  she  not,  as  not  with  such  discourse. 

Delighted,  or  not  capable  her  ear 

Of  what  was  high :  such  pleasme  she  reaerr^ 

Adam  relating,  she  sole  aoditresa; 

Her  husband  tlie  relator  she  prefer'd 

Before  the  angel,  and  of  him  to  ask 

Chose  rather:  he,  she  knew,  woqM  intermiz 

Grateful  digressions,  and  solve  high  diaputa 

With  conjugal  caresses;  from  his  Tip 

Not  words  alone  pleased  her.  O,  when  Bsael  mtm 

Buch  pairs,  in  love  and  Bmaal  koMwioiaMI 


The  angel's  retoniing  a  doubtfol  ] 
to  Adam's  inquiries,  was  not  only  proper 
for  the  moral  reason  which  the  poet  asngnSr 
but  becanse  it  would  have  been  hi^ly 
absurd  to  have  given  the  sanction  ^an 
archangel  to  any  particular  system  dT  philo- 
sophy. The  chief  points  in  the  Ptolen^c 
and  Copermcan  hypotheses  are  described 
with  great  conciseness  and  penpicuity,  and 
at  the  same  time  dressed  m  very|rieasii( 
and  poetical  imap;es. 

Aoam,  to  detam  the  angel,  enters  after- 
wards upon  his  own  history,  and  relates  to 
him  the  circumstances  in  which  he  found 
himself  upon  his  creation;  as  also  his  con- 
versation with  his  Maker,  and  his  fint 
meeting  with  Eve.  There  is  no  part  of 
the  poem  more  apt  to  raise  the  attention  of 
the  reader  than  this  discourse  of  our  great 
ancest<jr;  as  nothing  can  be  more  mi|mans 
and  delightful  to  us,  than  to  hear  the  senti- 
ments that  arose  in  the  fii'st  man,  while  he 
was  yet  new  and  fresh  from  the  hands  of  his 
Creator.  The  poet  has  interwoven  every 
thing  which  is  aelivered  upon  this  subject 
in  hdy  writ  with  so  many  beautifol  imagi- 
nations of  his  own,  that  nothing  can  be  ooa- 
ceived  more  just  and  more  natural  than  this 
whole  episode.  As  our  author  knew  this  sob- 
iect  could  not  but  be  agreeable  to  his  reader, 
he  would  not  throw  it  into  the  rdaition  of 
the  six  days'  work,  but  reserved  it  for  a 
distinct  episode,  that  he  might  have  an  op- 
portunity of  expatiating  upon  It  more  at 
large.  Before  Icnter  upon  this  part  of  the 
poem,  I  cannot  but  take  notice  ot,iwo  stun- 
mg  passages  in  the  dialogue  between  Adam 
and  the  angeL  The  first  is  that  whereiii 
our  ^cestor  gives  an  account  of  the  {Mea- 
sure he  took  in  convernng  with  hioEi,  wluch 
contains  a  very  noble  moraL 

For  while  I  sit  with  thee.  I  seem  in  beavoi. 
And  sweeter  thy  discourse  is  to  mj  ear 
Than  fhiita  of  palm-trees  (pleascnteat  to  tkirat 
And  hunger  both,  from  labour)  at  the  ho«r 
or  sweet  repast ;  they  satiate  and  soon  fill* 


Though  pleasant;  but  thy  words,  with  grace  diTta» 
,  bring  to  their  swceineas  no  satiatj. 


Imbued, 
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The  other  I  shall  mention,  it  that  m 
lich  the  angel  gives  a  reason  why  he 
ould  be  glad  to  hear  the  story  Adam  was 
out  to  rdate. 

For  I  thtt  day  wu  abMot  u  b«M, 
^und  on  a  voTage  uacoutb  and  obarare, 
ar  oa  eieunion  towarda  tlM  g atM  of  hell, 
quar*d  in  ftill  legion  (raeh  coaunand  wa  had,) 
'o  fee  that  none  Uienoe  iaaued  forth  a  ipy, 
f  eoemv.  while  God  was  in  faia  work, 
e«t  be,  ineena'd  at  inch  eraption  bold, 
eatmeUon  with  creation  anght  be  mizM.' 

There  is  no  question  but  our  poet  drew 
image  in  what  follows  from  that  in  Vir- 
s  sixth  book,  where  ^neas  and  the  Sybil 
id  before  the  adamandne  gates,  which 
there  described  as  shut  upon  the  place 
torments,  and  listen  to  the  poans,  the 
nk  of  ch^s,  and  the  ncnse  of  iron  whips, 
t  were  heard  in  those  regions  of  pain  and 
row. 

*  Faat  we  found,  fkat  shut 

ie  dinnal  gatea,  and  barricado'd  atrong; 
It  long  ere  our  approaching  heard  within 
>iae,  other  than  the  aoond  of  dance  or  aong, 
ffmeat,  and  load  lament,  and  fliriooa  raga.* 

.dam  then  proceeds  to  give  an  account 
is  condition  and  sentiments  immediately 
r  his  creation.  How  agreeably  does  he 
resent  the  posture  in  which  he  found 
self,  the  ddightfiil  landscape  that  lur- 
ided  him,  and  the  gladness  of  heart 
zh  grew  up  in  him  on  that  occasioni 

— *Am  mw  wak'd  ftom  aoondeat  aleep, 
t  on  the  flow'ry  herb  I  found  me  laid 
balmy  aweat,  which  with  hia  beama  the  aun 
m  dry'd,  and  on  the  reeking  moiature  led, 
eight  towmrde  heaven  my  wondering  eyea  I  tnm*d 
d  gas*d  awhile  the  ample  aky;  till  raia'd 
quick  inalinctive  motion,  up  I  ipmng, 
thitherward  endeavouring,  and  upright 
od  OB  ray  liMt.    About  roe  round  I  aaw 
U  dale,  and  ahady  wboda.  and  sunny  plaina, 
d  liquid  lapae  of  mnrmurinr  etreanM:  by  theaa, 
atnrea  that  liv*d  and  BM>T*d,  and  walk'd,  or  flaWi 
la  OB  the  hranehaa  warUing ;  all  thinga  amil*d 
Lh  firagrance,  and  with  joy  my  heart  o'erflow'd.* 

lam  is  afterwards  described  as  sur- 
:d  at  his  own  existence,  and  taking  a 
sy  of  himself  and'  of  all  the  works  of 
re.  He  likewise  is 'represented  as  dis^ 
ring,  bv  the  light  of  reason,  that  he, 
*very  thing  about  him,  must  have  been 
iffect  of  some  Being  infinitely  good  and 
^r^l,  and  that  this  Being  had  a  ri^t  to 
orslidp  and  adoration.  His  first  aodress 
e  Sun,  and  to  those  parts  of  the  crea- 
which  made  the  most  distinguished 
e,  is  very  natural  and  amusing  to  the 
ination: 

— *  Thott  Bub,*  aaid  I. '  Fair  light, 
thou  enlichten'd  earth,  ao  ftesh  and  gay. 
Ilia,  mod  oalea,  ye  riven,  wooda,  and  plaiDa, 
ye  that  Hva  and  aioTe,  fhir  ereatnrea,  tall, 
if  ye  aaw,  how  CBBM  i  thua  7  how  here  r 

I  next  sentiment,  when,  upon  his  first 
to  sleep,  he  fandes  himsdf  losing^  his 
aice,  and  falling  away  into  nothmff, 
lever  be  sufficiently  admired.  His 
),  in  which  he  sdU  preserves  the  con* 
(oess  of  his  eadstence,  together  with 
smoval  into  the  garden  iMch  was 


prepared  for  his  reception,  are  also  cir- 
cumstances finely  imagmed,  and  ground^ 
upon  what  is  dehvered  in  sacred  story. 

These  and  the  Uke  wonderful  incidents  hi 
this  i)art  of  the  woik,  have  in  them  all  the 
beauties  of  novelty,  at  the  same  time  that 
they  have  all  the  graces  of  nature. 

Thev  are  such  as  none  but  a  great  genius 
could  have  thought  of;  though,  upon  the 
perusal  of  them,  they  seem  to  rise  ctf  them- 
selves from  the  subject  of  which  he  treats. 
In  a  word,  though  they  are  natural,  they 
are  not  obvious;  which  is  the  true  character 
of  all  fine  writing. 

The  impression  which  the  interdiction  of 
the  tree  of  life  left  in  the  mind  of  our  first 
parent  is  described  with  great  strength  and 
ludgment;  as  the  image  of  the  several 
Beasts  and  birds  pas^ng  in  review  before 
him  is  very  beautinil  and  lively: 

•  Each  bird  and  beast  behold 

Approaching  two  and  two,  these  eow*ring  low  • 
With  blandishment ;  each  bird  atoop*d  oa  hia  wiag. 
I  naffi*d  them  aa  th^  paaaU* 

Adam  in  the  next  place,  describes  a  con- 
ference which  he  held  with  his  Maker  upon 
the  subject  of  solitude.  The  poet  here  re- 
presents the  Supreme  Being  as  making  an 
essay  of  his  own  work,  and  pnittinr  to  the 
trial  that  reasoning  faculty  with  which  he 
had  endued  his  creature.  Adam  urges,  in 
this  divine  colloquy)  the  imi)os^bility  of  his 
being  happy,  though  he  was  the  iidiabitant 
of  Paradise,  and  lord  of  the  whole  creation, 
without  the  conversation  and  society  oi 
some  rational  creature  who  should  partake 
those  blessings  with  him.  This  dialogue^ 
which  is  supported  chiefly  by  the  beanly  of 
the  thoughts,  without  other  poetical  orna- 
ment, is  as  fine  a  part  as  any  in  the  whole 
poem.  The  more  the  reader  examines  the 
justness  and  delicacy  of  its  sentiments,  the 
more  he  will  find  himself  pleased  with  it 
The  poet  has  wonderfully  preserved  the 
character  of  miuesty  and  condescenaon  in 
the  Creator,  and,  at  the  same  tune,  that  of 
humilitv  and  adoration  in  the  creature,  as 
particularly  in  the  following  lines:     . 

*  Thus  I  presumptuous ;  and  the  Tiaion  bright. 

As  with  a  smile  more  brightened,  thus  repiy'd,  kc 

1  with  leave  of  speech  implor*d. 

And  humble  deprecation,  thus  repiy*d : 

'*  Let  not  my  words  ofibnd  thee,  Heavenly  Power, 

My  Maker,  be  propitious  while  I  speak.**  Ac 

Adam  then  proceeds  to  rive  an  account 
of  his  second  sleep,  and  ctt  the  dream  in 
which  he  beheld  the  formation  of  Eve.  The 
new  passion  that  was  awakened  in  him  at 
the  sight  of  her  is  touched  very  finely, 

*  Under  his  forming  hands  a  creature  crow. 
Manlike,  but  diflTreot  aez :  so  lovely  Air, 

That  what  saem*d  Air  in  all  the  world,  aaem'd  now 
Meaa,  or  in  her  anmm'd  up,  in  her  contaInU 
Attd  in  her  looks,  which  from  that  time  inAitf'd 
Sweetness  Into  my  heart,  unfblt  before ; 
Aod  iBto  all  things  from  her  air  inrair'd 
The  spirit  of  love  and  amoroua  delight.* 

Adam's  distress  upon  losing  aght  of  this 
beautiful  phant(Hn,  with  his  exclamations 
of  joy  and  gratitude  at  the  discovery  of  a 
real  creature  who  resembled  the  apparition 
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nrhich  'had  been  presented  to  him  in  his 
dream;  the  approaches  he  makes  to  her, 
and  his  manner  of  courtship,  are  all  laid 
together  in  a  most  exquisite  propriety  of 
segciments. 

OThough  this  part  of  the  poem  is  worked 
up  with  great  warmth  and  spirit,  the  love 
which  is  described  in  it  is  every  way  suit- 
able to  a  state  of  innocence.  U  the  reader 
compares  the  description  which  Adam  here 
gives  of  his  leading  Eve  to  the  nuptial 
bower,  with  that  which  Mr.  Dryden  has 
made  on  the  same  occaaon  in  a  scene  of  his 
Fall  of  Man,  he  will  be  sensible  of  the  great 
cai'c  which  Milton  took  to  avoid  all  thoughts 
on  so  delicate  a  subject  that  might  be  offen- 
sive to  religion  or  good  manners.  The 
sentiments  are  chaste,  but  not  cold;  and 
convey  to  the  mind  ideas  of  the  most  trans- 
porting passion,  and  of  the  greatest  purity. 
What  a  noble  mixture  of  rapture  and  in- 
nocence has  the  author  joined  together,  in 
the  reflection  which  Adam  makes  on  the 
pleasures  of  love,  compared  to  those  of 
sense! 


*N«IUMr  ker  oiiuMt  ftnD*4  to  fkfr,  Mr  aigftt 
In  prodvation  common  to  all  kinds, 
(Tboujfh  higher  of  the  fenial  bed  by  fkr, 
And  with  myiterious  reverence  I  deem) 
So  much  delighu  me.  as  those  graceful  acts. 
Those  thousand  deeepcies  that  daily  flow 
From  all  her  words  and  acti<His,  miz'd  witb  love 
And  sweet  eompUance,  which  declare  unfeign'd 
Union  of  nind,  or  in  us  both  ob«  soul : 
Harmony  to  beboM  in  weddsd  pairT 

Adam's  speech  at  parting  with  the  angd, 
has  in  it  a  deference  and  gratitude  agree- 
able to  an  inferior  nature,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  certain  dignity  and  ^[reatness  suitable 
to  the  father  of  mankind  m  his  state  of  in- 


nocence. 


^\f\ 


*  Thus  have  I  toM  thee,  all  my  state,  and  brought 
Mr  stonr  to  the  sum  of  earthly  bliss 
Which  iei^oy;  and  must  confess  to  And 
In  all  things  else  delight  indeed,  but  such 
As  us'd  or  not,  works  in  the  mind  no  change 
Nor  vehsment  desire ;  these  delicacies, 
I  mean  of  taste,  sight,  smell,  herbs,  fruits,  and  flowen, 
Walks,  and  the  melody  of  birds:  but  here 
Par  otherwise,  transported  I  behold. 
Transported  tooeb ;  here  passion  first  I  felt, 
Coaunotion  strange !  in  all  enjoyments  else 
Snperior  and  anmov'd,  here  only  weak 
Against  the  charm  of  beauty's  pow'ifbl  glaaee. 
Or  natora  lUTd  in  me,  and  left  some  part 
Not  proof  enough  such  object  to  sustain ; 
Or  from  my  side  subducting,  took  perhaps 
More  than  enough ;  at  least  on  her  bestow'i 
Too  much  of  omameat,  in  outward  show 
Elairarata,  of  inward  less  exact. 
•Wlien  I  approaah 


Her  loTeliness.  so  absolute  she 
And  In  herself  comptet«,  so  well  io  know 
Her  own,  that  what  she  wills  to  do  or  say, 
Beems  wisest,  rirtuouiest,  diaereetest,  best; 
AH  hither  knowledge  in  her  presence  fklls 
■-  Degradad:  wisdom  IB  disoourse  with  her 
lioeas.  diseouateaanc'd,  and  like  fi»Uy  shows  : 
Authority  and  reason  on  her  wait. 
As  one  intended  first,  not  after  made 
OoeasioBally ;  and  to  consummate  all, 
Greatness  of  mind  and  nobleness  their  scat 
BuiM  in  her  loveliest,  and  create  an  awe 
About  her,  as  a  guard  angelic  placM.*  y^ 

These  sentiments  of  love  in  our  first  pa- 
rent, gave  the  angel  such  an  insight  mto 
human  nature,  that  he  seems  appreneosive 
of  the  evils  which  might  befall  the  species 
in  general,  as  well  as  Adam  in  particular, 
from  the  excess  of  his  passion.  He  there- 
fore fortifies  him  against  it  by  timdy  ad- 
moniticms;  which  very  artfully  prepare  the 
mind  of  the  reader  mr  the  occurrences  of 
the  next  book,  where  the  weakness,  of 
which  Adam  here  gives  such  distant  dis- 
coveries, brings  about  that  fatal  event  wluch 
Is  the  subject  of  the  poem.  His  discourse, 
which  follows  the  gentle  rebuke  he  received 


Na  346.]    Monday,  jlfirilT,  1712. 

CoBsuetudinem  benignitatis  largitioni  nuoeruB 
longe  antepono.  Hec  est  gravium  hominum  atque  mac- 
nonim ;  ilia  quasi  assentatonim  populi,  mnltitudiai* 
levitatem  volupute  quasi  titiUaniium.  T^ilL 

I  esteem  a  habit  of  benignity  ^aUy  prdbrable  to 
munificence.  The  ftvmer  is  peculiar  to  great  and  dis- 
tinguished pOTBons;  the  latter  belongs  to  flatterers  of 
the  people,  who  tickle  the  levity  of  the  mnltiHide  with 
a  kind  of  pleasure. 

When  we  consider  the  offices  of  human 
life,  there  is,  methinks,  something  in  what 
we  ordinarily  call  eenerosity,  which,  when 
carefullv  examineo,  seems  to  flow  rather 
from  a  loose  and  unguarded  temper  than 
an  honest  and  liberal  mind.  For  this  reason 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  all  liberality 
should  have  tor  its  basis  and  support  fru- 
gality. By  tlds  means  the  beneficent  spirit 
workfl  in  a  man  from  convictions  of  reasan, 
not  from  the  impulse  of  passion.  The 
generous  man  in  tne  ordinary  aGceplatioii» 
without  respect  of  the  demands  of  his 
family,  will  soon  find  upon  the  foot  of  his 
account,  that  he  has  sacrificed  to  fbols» 
knaves,  flatterers,  or  the  deservedly  on- 
happy,  all  the  opportunities  of  afioraiiis 
any  future  assistance  where  it  ought  to  be. 
Let  him  therefore  reflect,  that  if  to  bestow 
be  in  itself  laudaUe,  should  not  a  man  take 
care  to  secure  an  ability  to  do  tlungs  praise- 
worthy as  long  as  he  hves?  Or  coula  there 
be  a  more  cruel  piece  of  raillery  upoo  a 
man  who  should  have  reduced  his  fortune 
below  the  capacity  of  acting  according  to 
his  natural  temper,  than  to  say  of  him, 
'  That  gentleman  was  generous.^'  My  be- 
loved author  therefore  has,  in  the  sentence 
on  the  top  of  my  paper,  turned  his  eye  with 
a  certain  satiety  from  beholding  the  ad- 
dresses to  the  peofde  by  largesses  and  pub- 
lic entertainments,  which  he  asserts  to  be 
in  general  vicious,  and  are  always  to  be 
regul^ed  accordmg  to  the  circomstaiicea 
of  time  and  a  man's  own  fortune.  A  coo- 
stant  benignity  in  commerce  with  the  rest 
of  the  world,  which  ought  to  run  throi»h 
idl  a  man's  actions*  has  effects  more  uaenil 
to  those  "v^m  you  oblige  and  is  less  osten- 
tations in  yourself.  He  turns  his  recom- 
mendation of  this  virtue  on  commercial  life : 


from  the  angel,  shows  tiiat  his  love,  how-      _  

ever  violent  it  might  appear,  was  still  and,  according  to  him,  a  citizen  who  ia 
founded  in  reason,  and  consequently  not  I  frank  in  his  kindnesses,  and  abhors  severity 
improper  for  Paradise:  I  in  his  demands:  he  who,  in  buying,  sellii^ 
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iding;,  dobg  Acts  of  eted  neS^bourhodd, 
just  and  easy;  he  who  appears  naturally 
ei-se  to  disputes,  and  above  the  sense  of 
Je  sufferings;  bears  a  noble  character, 
1  does  much  more  good  to  mankind  than 
f  other  man^s  fortune,  without  com- 
rce,  can  possibly  support  For  the  citi- 
I  above  all  other  men,  has  opportunities 
irriviag  at  *  the  highest  fruit  of  wealth,* 
be  liberal  without  the  least  expense  of  a 
n's  own  fortune.  It  is  not  to  be  denied 
such  a  practice  is  liable  to  hazard;  but 
}  therefore  adds  to  the  obligation,  that, 
ong  traders,  he  who  obliges  is  as  much 
cerned  to  keep  the  favour  a  secret  as  he 

0  receives  it  The  unhappy  distinctions 
ong  us  in  England  are  so  great,  that  to 
ebrate  the  intercourse  of  commercial 
•jidnhip  (with  which  I  am  daily  made^ 
uainted)  would  be  to  raise  the  virtuous 
ri  so  many  enemies  of  the  contrary  party, 
n  obliged  to  conceal  all  I  know  ci  <  Tom 
Bounteous,'  who  lends  at  the  ordinary 

rrest,  to  give  men  of  less  fortune  oppor- 
ities  of  making  greater  advantages.  He 
ceals,  (inder  a  rough  air  and  distant  be- 
iour,  a  blee^g  compasaon  and  wo- 
lish  tenderness.  This  is  governed  by 
most  exact  circumspection,  that  there 

1  industry  wanting  in  Uie  person  whom 
B  to  serve,  and  that  he  is  guilty  of  no 
roper  expenses.  This  I  know  of  Tom : 
who  dare  say  it  of  so  known  a  T(»yr 
:  same  care  I  was  forced  to  use  some 
:  ap;o,  in  the  report  of  another's  virtue, 
said  fifty  instead  of  a  hundred,  because 
man  I  Dointed  at  was  a  Whig.  Actions 
lis  kina  are  popular,  without  being  in- 
xis:  for  every  man  of  ordinary  circum- 
i^es  looks  upon  a  man  who  has  this 
vn  benignity  in  his  nature  as  a  person 
y  to  be  his  friend  upon  such  terms  as 
ught  to  expect  it;  and  the  wealthy  who 
envy  such  a  character,  can  do  no  in- 
to its  interests,  but  by  the  imitation  of 

I  which  the  good  citizen  will  rejoice  to 
vailed.  I  know  not  how  to  form  to  my- 
a  greater  idea  of  human  life,  than  m 
;  is  the  practice  of  some  wealthy  men 
n  I  coum  name,  that  make  no  step  to 
improvement  of  their  own  fortunes, 
"eiii  they  do  not  also  advance  those  of 
r  men  who  would  laneuish  in  poverty 
out  that  munificence.  In  a  nation  where 
;  are  so  many  public  funds  to  be  sup- 
^,  I  know  not  whether  he  can  be  called 
d  subject,  who  does  not  embark  some 
of  his  fortune  with  the  state,  to  whose 
ince  he  owes  the  security  of  the  whole, 
certainly  is  an  immediate  way  of  lay- 
1  obligation  upon  many,  and  extending 
benignity  the  farthest  a  man  can  pos- 
who  is  not  engaged  in  commerce. 
le  who  trades,  b^des  giving  the  state 
part  of  this  sort  of  credit  he  gives  his 
n*,  maj,  in  all  the  occurrences  of  his 
lave  his  eye'upon  removing  want  from 
3or  of  the  intustrious,  ana  defending 
ihappy  uprigl^  man  from  bankruptcy. 


Without  this  benignity,  pride  or  vengeance 
will  pi*ecipitate  a  man  to  choose  the  receipt 
of  half  his  demands  from  one  whom  he  has 
undone,  rather  than  the  whole  horn  one  to 
whom  he  has  shown  mercy.  This  benignity 
is  essential  to  the  character  of  a  fair  traider, 
and  any  man  who  designs  to  enjo^  his  wealth 
with  honour  and  self-satisfaction;  nay,  it 
would  not  be  hard  to  maintain,  that  the 
practice  of  supporting  good  and  hidustrioiis 
men  would  cany  a  man  larther  even  to  his 
profit,  than  indulging  the  propensity  of 
serving  and  obliging  the  fortunate.  My  au- 
thor argues  on  this  subject,  in  order  to  in* 
clme  men's  minds  to  Uiose  who  want  them 
most,  after  this  manner.  <  We  must  alwa3rt 
consider  the  nature  of  things,  and  goven 
ourselves  accordingly.  The  wealthy  man, 
when  he  has  repaid  you,  is  upon  a  balance, 
with  you ;  but  the  person  whcmi  you  fttvoured 
with  a  loan,  if  be  be  a  good  man,  will  think 
himself  in  your  debt  after  he  has  padd  yoa 
The  wealtny  and  the  conspicuous  are  not 
obliged  by  tne  benefits  you  do  them;  they 
think  they  conferred  a  benefit  when  they 
received  one.  Your  good  offices  are  alwtyi^ 
suspected,  and  it  is  with  them  the  sanie 
thing  to  expect  their  favour  as  to  receive  it. 
But  the  man  below  you,  who  knows,  in  the 
good  you  have  done  him,  you  respected 
himself  more  than  his  circumstanoes,  does 
not  act  like  an  obliged  man  only  to  lin 
from  whom  he  has  received  a  benefit,  but 
also  to  all  who  are  capable x>f  doing  him  «ie; 
And  whatever  Uttle  offices  he  can  do  for 
you,  he  is  so  far  from  mapifying  it,  that  he 
will  labour  to  extenuate  it  in  allhis  acttons 
and  expressions.  Moreover,  the  r^rl  \» 
what  you  do  to  a  great  man  at  best  is  taken 
notice  of  no  further  than  by  himself  or  his 
family;  but  what  you  do  to  a  man  of  an 
humble  fortune  (provided  always  that  he  is 
a  good  and  a  modest  man)  raises  the  afi^ 
tions  towards  you  of  all  men  of  that  chamc- 
ter  (of  which  there  are  many)  in  the  whole 
city. 

There  is  nothing  gains  a  reputation  t>  a 
preacher  so  much  as  his  own  practicee  1 
am  therefore  casting  about  what  act  of  be*  , 
nienity  is  in  the  power  of  a  Spectator. 
Alas!  that  lies  but  in  a  very  narrow  c«m- 
pass;  and  I  think  Uie  most  immediately 
under  my  patronage  are  either  players,  or 
such  whose  circumstances  bear  an  affibity 
with  theirs.  All,  therefore,  I  am  able  t*  do 
at  this  time  of  this  kind,  is  to  tell  the  toivn, 
that  on  Friday  the  11th  of  this  insUA^ 
April,  there  will  be  i)erformed  in  York- 
Bmldings,  a  concert  of  vocal  and  instru- 
mental mufflc,  for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Edward 
Keen,  the  father  of  twenty  children;  and 
that  this  day  the.haughty  George  Powell 
hopes  all  the  good-natured  part  of  the  town 
will  favour  him,  whom  they  applauded  in 
Alexander,  Timon,  Lear,  and  Orestes^ 
with  their  company  this  night,  when  he 
hazards  all  his  heroic  glory  for  their  appro- 
bation in  the  humble  condition  of  honest 
Jack  Falsta£  T. 
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Quit  furor,  o  dvesl  que  UnU  lioentU  ferri ! 

iMtMn,  Ub.  i.  8. 

Wbat  blind,  detett«d  taxj,  could  aflbrd 
Such  liorrid  lieenie  to  the  barb'nntt  sword! 

I  DO  not  quefltioQ  but  my  country  readers 
have  been  very  much  sun>ri8ed  at  the  se- 
veral accounts  they  have  met  with  in  our 
public  papers,  of  that  species  of  men  among 
U8,.hitelv  known  by  the  name  of  Mohocks. 
I  find  the  opinions  of  the  learned,  as  to 
their  origin  aiod  designs,  are  altogether  va- 
rious, insomuch  that  very  many  begin  to 
doubt  whether  indeed  there  were  ever  any 
such  society  of  men.  The  terror  which 
spread  itself  over  the  whole  nation  some 
jears  since  on  account  of  the  Irish,  is  still 
fresh  in  roost  people's  memories,  thoueh  it 
afterwards  appeared  there  ¥ras  not  the  least 
^pround  for  that  reneral  consternation. 

Th«  late  pamc  fear  was  in  the  opinion 
•vi  many  deep  and  penetratine  persons  of 
the  same  nature.  These  will  i^ve  it  that 
the  Mohocks  are  like  those  spectres  and 
apparitioos  which  frighten  several  towns 
aiid  villages  in  her  majesty's  dominions, 
thcygh  mcf  were  never  seen  by  any  of  the 
inhabitants.  Others  are  apt  to  thmk  Uiat 
these  Mohocks  are  a  kind  of  bull^beggars, 
:fir8t  invented  by  prudent  married  men,  and 
naiters  of  fomilies,  in  carder  to  deter  their 
wives  and  daughters  from  taking  the  air  at 
VMeasQoable  hours;  and  that  when  they 
tell  them  'the  Mohocks  will  catch  them,' 
it  if  a  cantoi  of  the  same  nature  with  that 
«f  oar  forefathers,  when  they  bid  thdr  chil- 
dren have  a  care  of  Raw-hcAd  and  Bloody- 


For  my  own  part,  I  am  afraid  there  was 
too  much  reason  for  the  great  alarm  the 
whole  dty  has  been  in  won  this  occasion; 
thoo|^  at  the  same  time  I  must  own,  that 
I  am  in  some  doubt  whether  the  following 
pieces  are  genuine  and  authentic;  the  more 
.^o,  because  I  am  not  fully  satisfi^  that  the 
naflne  by  which  the  emperor  subscr3>es 
himdf,  is  altogether  conformable  to  the 
,  Indian  orthography. 

I  shall  only  farther  inform  my  readers, 
that  it  was  some  time  since  I  received  the 
following  letter  and  maiufosto,  though,  for 
particular  reasons,  I  did  not  think  fit  to 
pubttsh  them  tiU  now. 

<  To  the  ^ctator. 
«8iit — ^Finding  that  our  earnest  endear 
Tours  tat  die  go^  of  mankind  have  been 
'basdy  and  midiciously  represented  to  the 
worio,  we  send  you  encMed  our  imperial 
manifesto,  which  it  is  our  will  and  pleasure 
that  you  forthwith  communicate  to  the 
public,  by  mserting  it  in  your  next  daily 
paper.  We  do  not  doubt  of  your  ready 
•compliance  in  this  particular,  and  there- 
fore bid  you  heu^y  farewell. 

(SlgnedS 

••TAW  WAW  EBEN  ZAN  KALADAR, 
*  Emperor  of  the  MohockB.  * 


*  The  Matiifeaio  of  Aw  Warn  Ebem  Zam 
Kaladar,  Emperor  of  the  Mohocko, 

*  Whereas  we  have  reed ved  infbrmatiQB. 
from  sundry  quarters  of  this  great  and 
populous  ci^,  of  several  outrages  commit- 
ted on  the  legs,  arms,  noses,  and  other 
parts,  of  the  good  people  of  England,  by 
such  as  have  styled  themselves  our  subjects; 
in  OTder  to  vindicate  our  imperial  diniity 
from  those  false  aspersions  which  have  been 
cast  on  it,  as  if  we  oursdves  might  have 
encouraged  or  abetted  any  such  practices, 
we  have,  by  these  presents,  thought  fit  to 
agmfy  our  utmost  aohorrence  and  detesta- 
tion of  all  such  tumultuous  and  irregular 
proceedings;  and  do  hereby  fiirther  ^ve 
notice,  that  if  any  person  or  persons  has  or 
have  suffered  any  wound,  hurt,  damase,  or 
detriment,  in  his  or  thdr  limb  or  hmbs 
otherwise  than  shall  be  hereafter  ^)ecified» 
the  said  person  or  persons,  upon  applying 
themsdves  to  such  as  we  shall  appoint  far 
the  inspection  and  redress  of  the  griev- 
ances atbresaid,  shall  be  forthwith  commit- 
ted to  the  care  of  our  prindpal  soigeon, 
and  be  cured  at  our  own  expense,  in  some 
one  or  other  of  those  hospitals  which  we 
are  now  erecting  for  that  purpose. 

*  And  to  the  end  that  no  one  may,  cither 
tiirough  iniorance  or  inadvertency,  incur 
those  penalties  which  we  have  thought  lit 
to  inflict  on  persons  of  loose  and  dissohite 
lives,  we  do  herd>y  notify  to  the  p«blic» 
that  if  any  man  be  knocked  down  or  as- 
saulted while  he  is  employed  in  his  lawfod 
business,  at  proper  hours,  that  it  is  not 
done  by  our  order;  and  we  do  herd)y  per- 
mit and  allow  any  such  person,  so  knocked 
down  or  assaultea,  to  rise  agun,  and  defoad 
himsdf  in  the  best  manner  that  he  is  able. 

*  We  do  also  command  all  and  every 
our  good  subjects,  that  they  do  not  pre- 
sume, upon  any  pretext  whatsoever,  to 
issue  and  sally  torth  from  thdr  respective 
quarters  till  between  the  hours  of  devcn 
and  twelve.  That  they  never  tip  tiie  Ikm 
upon  man,  woman,  or  child,  tUl  the  dock 
at  St  Dunstan's  shall  have  struck  one. 

*  That  the  sweat  be  never  given  but  be- 
tween the  hours  of  one  and  two;  always 
provided,  that  our  hunters  may  begin  to 
nunt  a  little  after  the  close  of  tlie  %venm& 
any  thing  to  the  contrary  herdn»notwith- 
stuiding.  Provided  also,  that  if  ever  th^ 
are  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  ynnking,  it 
shall  always  be  in  the  most  fleshy  paxts, 
and  such  as  are  least  exposed  to  view. 

*  It  is  also  our  imperial  will  and  plea- 
sure, that  our  eood  subjects  the  sweaters 
do  establish  thdr  hummums  in  such  close 
places,  alleys,  nooks,  and  comers,  that  the 
patient  or  patients  may  not  be  in  danger  of 
catching  cold. 

•That  the  tumblers,  to  whose  care  we 
diiefly  commit  the  female  sex,  confine 
themselves  to  Drury-lane,  and  the  poriicus 
of  the  Temple;  and  that  every  other  party 
and  divifdon  of  our  subjects  do  each  of  them 
keep  wlthm  the  respective  QQSrters  we 
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have  allotted  to  them.  Provided,  never- 
theless, that  nothing  herain  contmned  shall 
in  any  wise  be  construed  to  extend  to  the 
hunters,  who  have  our  full  license  and  per- 
mission to  enter  into  any  part  of  the  town 
wherever  their  game  shall  lead  them. 

*  And  whereas  we  have  nothine[  more  at 
our  impNerial  heart  than  the  reformation 
of  the  cities  of  London  and  Westminster, 
which  to  cur  unspeakable  satisfaction  we 
have  in  some  measure  already  effected,  we 
do  hereby  earnestly  pray  and  exhort  all 
husbands,  fathers,  house-keepers,  and  mas- 
ters of  families,  in  either  of  the  afon&said 
cities,  not  onlv  to  rep^r  themselves  to  their 
respective  habitations  at  early  and  season- 
able hours,  but  also  to  keep  their  wives 
and  daughters,  sons,  servants,  and  appren- 
tices, from  appearing  in  the  streets  at  those 
times  and  seasons  which  mav  expose  them 
to  a  militarv  discipline,  as  it  is  practised  by 
our  good  subjects  the  Mohocks;  and  we  do 
further  promise  on  our  imperial  word,  that 
as  soon  as  the  reformation  aforesaid  shall 
be  broueht  about,  we  will  forthwith  cause 
an  hostilities  to  cease. 
*  Given  from  our  court,  at  the  Devil-tavern, 

*Marchl5,  1712.'  X, 


Na  34a]     Wednesday,  Jtfiril  9,  1712. ' 

LnriiBun  placan  parat  Tiitttte  mlieta. 

fin-.  Bat.  iii.  Lib.  3. 13 

To  ibus  dttraetion,  woaldat  thoa  virtue  fL^  ? 

*Mr.  Spectator, — I  have  not  seen  you 
lately  at  any  of  the  places  where  I  visit,  so 
that  I  am  afraid  you  are  wholly  unacquaint- 
ed with  what  passes  among  my  part  of  the 
world,  who  are,  though  I  say  it,  without 
controversy,  the  most  accomplished  and 
best  bred  of  the  town.  Give  me  leave  to 
tell  you,  that  I  am  extremely  discomposed 
when  I  hear  scandal,  and  am  an  utter 
enemjr  to  all  manner  of  detraction,  and 
think  it  the  greatest  meanness  that  people 
of  (tistinction  can  be  guilty  of.  However, 
it  is  hardly  possible  to  come  into  company, 
where  you  do  not  find  them  pulling  one 
another  to  pieces,  and  that  from  no  other 
provocation  but  that  of  hearing  any  one 
commended.  Merit,  both  as  to  wit  and 
beauty,  is  become  no^her  than  the  pos- 
session of  a  few  trifline  people's  favour, 
which  you  cannot  possibly  arrive  at,  if  yoo 
have  really  any  thing  in  you  that  is  deserv- 
ing: What  they  wcfuld  bring  to  pass  is,  to 
make  all  ^ood  and  evil  conast  in  report,  and 
with  whispers,  calumnies,  and  imperti- 
nences, to  have  the  conduct  of  those  re- 
ports. B)r  this  means,  innocents  are  blasts 
upon  their  first  appearance  in  town,  and 
there  is  nothing  more  reouired  to  make  a 
young  woman  the  objectot  envy  and  hatred, 
than  to  deserve  love  and  admiration.  This 
abominable  endeavour  to  suppress  or  lessen 
every  thing  that  is  praiseworthy,  is  as  fre- 
quent among  the  men  as  the  women.  If  I 
can  remember  what  passed  at  a  visit  last 


night,  it  wfll  serve  as  m  iMteDce  tiiat 
the  sexes  are  equally  inclined  to  def^a* 
tion,  with  equal  malice  and  impotence. 
Jack  Triplctt  came  into  my  lady  Airy's 
about  eight  of  the  dock.  Yoo  know  Uie 
mimner  we  sit  at  a  visit,  and  I  need  not 
describe  the  circle;  but  Mr.  Tripiett  cane 
in,  introduced  by  two  tapers  supported  by 
a  spruce  servant,  whose  hair  is  under  a  cap 
till  my  lady's  candles  are  all  lighted  up, 
and  the  hour  of  ceremony  begins  t  I  say 
Jack  Tripiett  came  in,  and  sing^g  (for  he 
is  really  good  company)  "Every  feature, 
charming  creature,"— he  went  on,  **  It  ia 
a  most  unreasonable  thing,  that  people 
cannot  go  peaceably  to  see  their  mends, 
but  these  mutderers  are  let  loose*  Such  a 
shape!  such  an  air!  what  a  glanee  was  tliat 
as  her  chariot  passed  by  mine!"-*-My  lady 
herself  intemiptad  him;  "  Pray,  who  » 
this  fine  thingr'-^'^I  warrant,'^  says  an-^ 
other,  *'  *tis  the  creature  I  was  telling  yoar 
ladyship  of,  just  now.  "•'^<  Too  were  tellhig 
of?" says  Jack;  <*Iwiflh  I  had  been  ao 
happy  as  to  have  come  in  and  hiesrd  yoo) 
for  I  have  not  words  to  say  what  she  isi 
but  if  an  agndeable  height,  a  modest  air« 
h  ^rgin  shame,  and  noapatience  of  bein0 
behem  amidit  a  blafee  of  ten  thousand 
charms-^— ^'  The  whde  room  flew  out— 
"OhMr.  Triplettr—— When  Mrs.  Lof^, 
a  known  prude,  said  she  believed  riie  knew 
whom  the  gentleman  meant;  but  she  was 
indeed,  as  he  civilly  represented  her,  im* 
patient  of  being  beheld.— Then  turning  to 
the  lady  next  to  her, — **  The  most  unbred 
creature  you  ever  saw!"  Another  pursued 
the  discourse;  "As  unbred,  madam,  as 
you  may  think  her,  she  is  extremely  bdied 
if  she  is  the  novice  she  appears;  she  was 
last  week  at  a  ball  \S1  two  m  the  momuig: 
Mr.  Tripiett  knows  whether  he  was  the 
happy  man  that  took  care  of  her  home; 
but—"  This  was  followed  by  some  parti- 
cular exception  that  each  woman  in  ^e 
room  made  to  some  peculiar  grace  or  ad- 
vantage; so  that  Mr.  Tripiett  was  beaten 
from  one  limb  and  feature  to  another,  tifl 
he  was  forced  to  resign  the  whole  wonuuu 
In  the  end,  I  took  nonce  Tripiett  recorded 
all  this  maiice  in  his  heart;  and  saw  in  his 
countenance,  and  a  certain  waggish  ^rug, 
that  he  designed  to  repeat  the  conversa- 
tion: I  therefore  let  the  discourse  die,  and 
soon  after  took  an  occasion  to  recommend 
a  certafai  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance  for 
a  person  of  shi^lar  modesty,  courage,  in« 
tegrity,  and  withal  as  a  man  of  an  enter* 
taming  conversation,  to  which  advanUiges 
he  had  a  shape  and  manner  pecuUainr 
graceful  Mr.  Tri[4ett,  who  is  a  woman's 
man  seemed  to  hear  me  with  patience 
enough  commend  the  qualities  of  fails  mind* 
— He  never  heard  indeed  but  that  he  waa 
a  very  honest  man,  and  no  fod;  but  fin* -a 
fine  eentleman,  he  must  ask  pardon.  Upon 
no  other  foundation  than  this,  Mr.  Triplet! 
took  occasion  to  give  the  gentleman's  pedi' 
gree,  by  what  methods  some  part  ol  the 
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estate  was  acquiral,  now  much  it  was 
beholden  to  a  marriage  for  the  present  cii^ 
cumstances  of  it:  after  all  he  could  see  no- 
thing bat  a  common  man  in  his  person,  his 
breeding,  or  understanding. 

'  Thus,  Mr.  S^tator,  this  impertinent 
humour  of  diminishing  every  one  who  is 
produced  in  conversation  to  their  advan- 
tage, runs  through  the  world;  and  I  am,  I 
confess,  so  fearful  of  the  force  of  ill  tongues, 
that  I  have  begged  of  all  those  who  are  m^ 
well-wishers  never  to  commoid  me,  for  it 
will  but  bring  my  frailties  into  examination; 
and  I  had  r^er  be  unobserved,  than  con- 
^icuous  for  disputed  perfections.  I  am 
confident  a  thousand  young  people,  who 
would  have  been  ornaments  to  society, 
have,  from  fear  of  scandal,  never  dared  to 
exert  themselves  in  the  polite  arts  of  life. 
Their  lives  have  passed  away  in  an  odious 
rusticity  in  spite  of  great  advantages  of 
person,  genius,  and  tSortune.  T^ere  is  a 
vicious  terror  of  being  blamed  in  some  wdl- 
inclined  people,  and  a  wicked  pleasure  m 
juppressmfl:  them  in  others;  both  which  I 
recommend  to  your  spectatorial  wisdom  to 
ammadvert  upon;  and  if  you  can  be  suc- 
cessful in  it,  I  need  not  say  how  much  you 
will  deserve  of  the  town;  but  new  toasts 
will  owe  to  you  their  beauty,  and  new  wits 
their  fame.  I  am,  sir,  your  most  obedient 
humble  servant,  « MARY. ' 

T. 
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Maxima*  baud  urget  lethl  metus :  inde  rtiendi 
In  fiemiin  mena  prona  riria,  animaque  eapaoea 

Mortis LMMii.Lib.L454. 

Tkriee  bapnr  tber  bemath  their  nortbem  ■kiei, 

Wlio  that  worst  fcar,  the  fear  of  death,  despise  I 

Hence  tbej  no  cares  for  this  frail  being  ftel. 

But  rush  undaanted  on  the  pointed  steel. 

Provoke  approachinf  Ate,  and  bravely  scorn 

To  spare  tiut  lift  which  mast  so  soon  return.— JZoim. 

I  AM  very  much  pleased  with  a  consola- 
tory letter  of  Phalaris,  to  one  who  had  lost 
a  son  that  was  a  young^  man  of  great  merit 
The  thought  with  which  he  comforts  the 
afflicted  mther  is,  to  the  best  of  my  me- 
mory as  follows:— That  he  should  consider 
death  had  set  a  kind  seal  upon  his  son's 
character,  and  placed  him  out  of  the  reach 
of  vice  and  infamy:  that,  while  he  lived,  he 
was  sdll  within  the  possibility  of  falline 
away  from  virtue,  ana  losing  tne  fame  (» 
which  he  was  possessed.  Death  only  closes 
a  man's  reputation,  and  determines  it  as 
good  or  bad. 

This,  anumg  other  motives,  may  be  one 
reason  why  we  are  naturally  averse  to  the 
lauBching  out  into  a  man's  praise  till  his 
head  is  laid  in  the  dust  Whilst  he  is  ca- 
pable of  chan^g,  we  maybe  forced  to 
t«tract  &1T  opmion.  He  mav  forfeit  the 
«teem  we  have  conceived  of  him,  and  some 
time  or  other  appear  to  us  under  a  different 
light  from  what  he  does  at  present  In 
wM)rt,  as  the  life  of  any  man  cannot  be  call- 
ed happy,  or  unhappy,  so  neither  can  it  be 


pronounced  vidona  or  virtuoos  before  the 
conclusion  of  it 

It  was  upon  this  con^deration  that  Epa- 
minondas,  beine  asked  whether  Chabnas 
Iphicrates,  or  ne  himself,  deserved  most 
to  be  esteemed.^  'Tou  must  first  see  us 
die,'  saith  he,  <  before  that  question  caa  be 
answered.' 

As  there  is  not  a  more  melancholy  con- 
sideration to  a  eood  man  than  his  being 
(Noxious  to  sucn  a  change,  so  there  is  no- 
thing more  riorious  than  to  keep  up  an 
uniformly  in  his  actions,  and  preserve  the 
beauty  of^his  character  to  the  last 

The  end  of  a  man's  life  is  often  compared 
to  the  winding  up  of  a  well- written  play» 
where  the  prinapal  persons  still  act  in 
character,  wnatever  the  fate  is  which  they 
undergo.  There  is  scarce  a  great  person 
in  the  Grecian  or  Roman  history,  whose 
death  has  not  been  remarked  upon  by  some 
writer  or  other,  and  censured  or  applauded 
according  to  the  genius  or  principles  of  the 

Serson  wno  has  descanted  on  it  Monsieur 
e  St  Evremond  is  very  particular  in  set- 
ting forth  the  constancy  and  courage  of 
Petronius  Arbiter  during  his  last  moments, 
and  thinks  he  discovers  in  them  a  greater 
firmness  of  mind  and  resolution  than  in  the 
death  of  Seneca,  Caito,  or  Socrates.  There 
is  no  question  but  this  polite  author's  a5> 
fectation  of  appearing  singufer  in  his  re- 
marks, and  making  discoveries  which  had 
escaped  the  d>servations  of  others,  threw 
him  mto  this  course  of  reflection.  It  wa^ 
Petronius's  merit  that  he  died  in  the  same 
gaiety  of  temper,  in  which  he  lived;  but  as 
his  life  was  altogether  loose  and  dissolute, 
the  uidifference  which  he  showed  at  the 
close  of  it  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  mece  of 
natural  carelessness  and  levity,  rather  than 
fortitude.  The  resolution  of  Socrates  pro- 
ceeded from  very  different  motives,  the 
consciousness  of  a  well-spent  life,  and  the 
prospect  of  a  happy  eternity.  If  the  in- 
genious author  above-mentioned  was  so 
pleased  with  gaiety  of  humour  in  a  dying 
man,  he  mig[ht  have  foiuid  a  much  nobkr 
instance  of  it  m  our  countryman  Sir  Thomas 
More. 

This  great  and  learned  man  was  famous 
for  enlivening  his  ordinary  discourses  with 
wit  and  pleasantry;  and  as  Erasmus  tells 
him  in  an  epistle  dedicatory,  acted  in  all 
parts  of  life  like  a  second  Democritus. 

He  died  upon  a  point  of  religion,  and  is 
respected  as  a  martyr  by  that  side  for  which 
he  suffered.  That  innocent  mirth,  which 
had  been  so  conspicuous  in  his  life,  did  not 
forsake  him  to  the  last  He  maintained 
the  same  cheerfulness  of  heart  upon  the 
scaffold  which  he  used  to  show  at  his  tabic; 
and  upon  laying  his  head  on  the  block, 
gave  instances  of  that  good  humour  with 
which  he  had  always  entertained  his  friend* 
in  the  most  ordinary  occurrences.  His 
death  was  of  a  piece  with  his  life.  There 
was  nothing  in  it  new,  forced,  or  affected. 
He  did  not  look  upon  the  severing-his  head 
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from  his  body  as  a  circumstance  that  ought 
to  produce  any  change  in  the  (Usposition  of 
hit  mind;  and  as  he  died  under  a  fixed  and 
settled  hope  of  invnortality,  he  thought  any 
unosoal  degree  of  sorrow  and  concern  im- 
proper on  such  an  occasion,  as  had  nothing 
n  it  which  could  deject  or  terrify  him. 

There  is  no  great  danger  of  imitation 
from  this  example.  Meirs  natural  fe&n 
will  be  a  sufficient  guard  against  it  I  shall 
only  observe,  that  what  was  philosophy  in 
this  extraordinary  man,  would  be  phrensnr 
in  one  who  does  not  resemble  him  as  weU 
in  the  cheerfulness  of  his  temper  as  in  the 
sanctity  of  his  life  and  manners. 

I  shall  conclude'  this  paper  with  the  in- 
stance of  a  person  who  seems  to  me  to  have 
shown  more  intrepidity  and  greatness  of 
soul  in  his  dying  moments  than  what  we 
meet  with  among  any  of  the  most  cele- 
brated Greeks  and  Romans.  I  met  with 
this  instance  in  the  History  of  the  Revolu- 
tions in  Portugal,  written  by  the  abbot  de 
Vortot 

When  Don  Sebastian,  king  of  Portugal, 
had  invaded  the  territories  of  MuH  Moluc, 
emperor  of  Morocco,  in  order  to  dethrone 
him,  and  set  the  crown  upon  the  head  of 
his  nephew,  Motuc  was  wearing  away  witl* 
i  distemper  which  he  himself  knew  Was 
ncurable.  However,  he  prepared  for  the 
-ece|>tion  of  so  formidable  an  enemy.  He 
i^as,  indc^  so  far  spent  with  his  ^ckness, 
iat  he  did  not  expect  to  Uve  out  the  whole 
ay  when  the  last  decisive  battle  was  given; 
It  knowing  the  fittal  consequences  that 
ould  happen  to  his  children  and  people, 
case  he  should  die  before  he  put  an  end 
that  war,  he  commanded  his  principal 
cers,  that  if  he  died  during  the  en^ige- 
n1^  they  should  conceal  his  death  from 
army^  and  that  they  should  ride  up  to 
litter  in  which  his  corpse  was  earned, 
er  pretence  of  receiving  orders  from  him 
suaL  Before  the  battle  began,  he  was 
led,  through  all  the  ranks  of  his  army 
1  open  litter,  as  they  stood  drawn  up 
-ay,  encouraging  them  tofight  valiantly 
fence  of  their  religion  and  country. 
ng  afterwards  the  batUe  to  go  against 
though  he  was  very  near  his  last  ago- 
he  threw  himself  out  of  his  litter, 
i  his  anny,  and  led  them  on  to  the 
z:  which  afterwards  ended  in  a  com- 
dctory  on  the  side  of  the  Moors.  He 
>  sooner  brought  his  men  to  the  en- 
znt,  but,  finding  himself  utterly 
le  -was  a^^n  replaced  in  his  Utter, 
laying  his  finger  on  his  montii,  to 
(ecrecy  to  liis  officers  who  stood 
m*  he  died  in  a  few  moments  after 
K>8tiire.  _  L. 
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ThateleiratkNiefmhMl  wMdi  k  dkfltfed  fai  itav- 
gen,  if  it  wanto  JoaUoe,  and  ilghta  Ibr  its  own  oon- 
venienqr,  is  Tidooi. 

Captain  Sentrt  was  last  nidit  at  a 
club,  and  produced  a  letter  from  ^iwicli» 
which  his  correspondent  desired  him  to 
communicale  to  his  friend  the  ^>ectator<. 
It  contained  an  account  of  an  eogagement 
between  a  French  privateor,  eommanded 
by  one  Dominic  Pottiere,  and  a  little  ves- 
sel of  that  place  laden  with  com,  the  mas- 
ter whereof,  as  Iremember,  was  one  Good- 
win. The  Englishman  defended  himsdf 
with  incredible  bravery,  and  beat  off  the 
French,  after  having  been  boarded  three 
or  four  times.  The  enemy  still  came  on 
with  great  fiiry,  and  hoped  by  his  number 
of  men  to  carry  the  prize;  till  at  la^  the 
Englishman,  finding  himself  sink  apace* 
and  read^  to  perish,  struck;  but  the  effect 
which  this  singubuT  gallantry  had  upon  the 
captain  of  the  privateer  was  no  other  than 
an  unmanly  desire  of  vengeance  for  the  loss 
he  had  sustuned  in  his  several  attacks. 
He  t(dd  the  Ipswich  man  in  a  speaking 
trumpet,that  he  would  not  take  him  aboard* 
and  diat  he  stsyed  to  see  Mm  sink.  The 
Englishman  at  the  same  time  observed  a 
disorder  in  the  vessel,  which  he  rightlr 
judged  to  proceed  from  the  disdain  whkli 
the  ship's  crew  had  of  thdr  captain's  in- 
humanity. With  this  hope  he  went  into 
his  boat,  and  approached  the  enemy.  He 
was  taken  in  by  the  sayoram  ^ite  of  their 
commander:  but  though  they  received  hkn 
agamst  his  command,  they  created  him, 
when  he  was  in  the  ship,  in  the  manner  he 
directed.  Pottiere  caused  his  men  to  hold 
Goodwin,  while  he  beat  him  wi^  a  stick, 
till  he  feiiited  widi  loss  of  blood  and  rage 
of  heart;  after  which  he  ordered  him  into 
irons,  without  allowing  him  any  lood,  but 
such  as  one  or  two  of  tne  men  stote  to  htm 
under  peril  of  the  like  usage:  and  havmr 
kept  him  several  di^  overwhelmed  y^Sk 
the  miserv  of  stencn,  hunger,  and  sore- 
ness, he  Drought  him  into  Calais.  The 
governor  of  the  place  was  soon  acquainted 
with  all  that  had  passed,  dismissed  Pot- 
tiere from  his  charge  with  i^ominy,  and 
gave  Goodwin  all  the  rdief  which  a  man  of 
onour  would  bestow  upon  an  enemy  bsov 
baroQ«tlv  treated,  to  recover  the  imputation 
of  cruelty  upon  his  prince  and  coo^nr. 

When  Mr.  Sentry  had  read  his  letter, 
ftill  of  many  other  drcumstances  which 
aggravate  the  barbarity,  he  fell  into  a  sait 
of  criticism  upon  magnco^ity  and  courage, 
and  argued  that  they  were  inseparable;  and 
that  courage,  without  regard  to  justice  and 
humanity,  was  no  other  than  the  fievceness 
of  a  wUd  beast  *  A  eood  and  truly  bold 
spirit,'  continued  he,  Ms  ever  actuated  by 
reason,  and  a  sense  of  honour  and  dutr. 
Theaflfectationof  such  a  spirit  eacerta  itsdf 
in  an  impudent  aspect,  an  overbearing  eon- 
fidence,  and  a  certain  negligence  of  ^ving 
offence.    This  is  visible  m  all  the  cocking 
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yomhs  yon  tee  about  this  town,  who  iire 
noisy  m  assemblies,  unawed  by  the  pre^ 
sence  of  wise  and  virtuous  men;  in  a  w»rd, 
insensible  of  all  the  honours  and  decendes 
of  human  life.  A  shameless  fellow  takes 
advantage  of  merit  clothed  with  modesty 
and  magnanimity,  and,  in  the  eyes  of  little 
people,  appears  spri^tlv  and  agreeable: 
whtfe  the  roan  of  resMution  and  true  gal- 
lantry is  overlooked  and  disregarded,  ifnot 
despised.  There  is  a  propriety  in  all  things; 
ana  I  believe  what  you  scholars  call  just 
and  sublime,  in  opposition  to  turgid  and 
bombast  expreasion,  may  give  you  an  idea 
flf  what  I  mean,  when  I  say  modesty  is  the 
certain  indication  of  a  great  spirit,  and  im- 
pudence the  affectation  of  it  He  that 
writes  with  judgment,  and  never  rises  into 
improper  warmths,  manifests  the  true  force 
of  genius;  in  like  manner,  he  who  is  qiuet 
and  equal  in  his  behaviour  is  supported  in 
that  deportment  by  what  we  may  call  true 
courage.  Alas!  it  is  not  so leasjr  a  thing  to 
be  a  brave  man  as  the  unthinking  part  of 
mankind  imagine.  To  dare  is  not  all  there 
is  in  it.  The  privateer  we  were  just  now 
talking  of  had  boldness  enough  to  attack 
his  enemy,  but  not  greatness  of  mind  enough 
to  admire  the  same  quality  exerted  by  that 
enemy  in  defending  himself  Thus  his  base 
and  little  imnd  was  wholly  taken  up  in  the 
sordid  regard  to  the  prize  of  which  he 
failed,  and  the  damage  done  to  his  own 
vessel;  and  therefore  he  used  an  honest 
man,  who  defended  his  own  from  him,  in 
tile  manner  as  he  would  a  thief  that  should 
rob  him. 

*He  was  equally  disappointed,  and  had 
not  spirit  enough  to  consider,  that  one  case 
wonld  be  laudable,  and  the  other  criimnaL 
Malice,  rancour,  hatred,  vengeance,  are 
what  tear  the  breasts  of  mean  men  in  fight; 
but  fame,  g^ory,  conoueste,  desire  of  oppor- 
tunities to  pardon  ana  oblige  thdr  qyposers, 
are  what  ^ow  in  the  nunSs  of  the^lant.' 
The  captain  ended  his  discourse  with  a 
specimen  of  his  beok-leanung;  and  gave  us 
to  understand  that  he  had  read  a  French 
author  on  the  subject  of  justness  in  ix)int  of 
gaUantnr.  «I  love/  mud  Mr.  Sentry  «a 
critic  who  mixes  the  rules  of  life  with  anno- 
tations upon  writers.  My  author,'  added 
he,  *in  his  discourse  upon  epic  poems, 
takes  occasion  to  speak  of  the  same  quali^ 
of  couratje  drawn  m  the  two  diflbrent  cha- 
racters a  Tumus  and  iEneas,  He  makes 
courage  the  chief  and  greatest  ornament 
of  Tunras;  but  in  i&ieas  there  are  many 
others  which  outshine  it;  among  the  rest 
that  of  piety.  Tumus  is,  therefore,  all 
along  pidntea  by  the  poet  fiill  of  ostentation, 
his  languag^bangh^  and  vain-fflorious,  as 
l^dng  his  honour  m  the  manifestation  of 
his  vatour;  iEneas  speaks  little,  is  slow  to 
action,  and  shows  only  a  sort  of  defensive 
courage.  If  equipage  and  address  make 
Tumus  ajmear  more  courageous  than 
ifineas,  conduct  and  success  prove  iBneas 
more  valiant  than  Tumus.  T. 
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It  we  look  into  the  three  jgreat  heroic 
poems  which  have  appeared  ifi  the  worfjf 
we  may  observe  that  they  are  bufft  upon 
very  slight  foundations.  Homer  Uved  near 
300  years  after  the  Trojan  war;  and,  as  the 
writing  of  history  was  not  then  in  use  among 
the  Greeks,  we  may  very  well  suppose  that 
the  tradition  of  Achilles  and  Ulysses  had 
brought  down  but  very  few  particulars  to 
his  knowledge;  though  there  is  no  question 
but  he  has  wroueht  into  his  two  poems  such 
of  their  remarkable  adventures  as  were  still 
talked  of  among  his  contemporaries. 

The  story  cl  .£neas,  on  which  Viipt 
founded  his  poem*  was  likewise  very  bare 
of  drcumstances,  and  by  that  means  af- 
forded him  m  opportuni^  of  embellbhing 
it  with  fiction,  and  giving  a  full  range 
to  his  own  invention.  We  find,  however, 
that  he  has  mterwoven,  in  the  course  of  his 


fable,  the  principal  par^ulars,  which 
generally  believed  among  the  Romans,  of 
Juieas's  voyage  and  settlement  in  Italy. 

The  reader  may  find  an  abridgment  of 
the  whole  story,  as  collected  out  <?  the  an- 
cient historians,  and  as  it  was  received 
among  the  Romans,  in  Dionysius  Halicar- 
nasBus. 

$ince  none  of  the  critics  have  considered 
Virgil's  fable  with  relation  to  this  history 
of  .&iea8,  it  may  not  perhaps  be  amiss  to 
examine  it  in  this  light,  so  tar  as  regards 
my  present  purpose.  Whoever  looks  into 
the  abridgment  above-mentionecL  wiD  find 
that  the  character  of  iEIneas  is  filled  with 
piety  to  the  gods,  an^  a  superstitious  ob- 
servation of  prodigies,  oracles,  and  predict 
tions.  Virgu  has  not  only  preserved  Us 
character  in  the  person  of  .£neas,  but  has 

g'ven  a  place  in  his  poem  to  those  pnrticii- 
r  pn^necies  which  he  found  recorded  of 
him  in  history  and  tradition.  The  poet 
took  the  matters  of  fiict  as  they  caaie  (fown 
to  him,  and  circumstanced  them  after  his 
own  manner,  to  niake  them  appear  tlie 
more  natural,  agreeable,  or  surprising.  I  be- 
hove very  many  readers  have  been  sEockcxi 
at  that  ludicrous  prophecy  which  one  of  the 
harpies  pronounces  to  the  Trojans  in  the 
thira  book;  namely,  that  before  they  had 
built  their  intended  city  they  should  be  re- 
duced by  hunger  to  eat  thdr  very  taUea. 
But,  when  they  hear  that  this  ^as  one  of 
the  circumstances  that  had  been  transmitted 
to  the  Romans  in  the  history  of  .£neaa,  they 
will  think  the  poet  £d  very  wdl  in  takinr 
notice  of  it  The  historian  aoove-mentSoDca 
acquaints  us,  that  a  prophetess  had  fioretoid 
.£oeas,  that  he  should  take  his  voyage 
westward,  till  his  companions  shoukl  eat 
their  tables;  and  that  accordingly,  upoa  lua 
landing  in  Italy,  as  they  were  eating  their 
flesh  upon  cakes  of  bread  for  want  of  other 
convemences,  they  afterwards  fed  on  the 
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cakes  themselves:  upon  which  one  of  the 
company  said  merrily,  'We  are  eatine  our 
tables.'  Thejr  immediately  took  the  hint, 
says  the  historian,  and  concluded  the  pro- 
phecy to  be  fulfilled.  As  Vir^l  did  not 
think  it  proper  to  omit  so  matenal  a  parti- 
cular in  the  history  of  ^neas,  it  may  be 
worth  while  to  consider  with  how  much 
judgment  he  has  qualified  it,  and  taken  off 
every  thing  that  might  have  appeared  im- 
proper for  a  passage  in  a  herdc  poem.  The 
prophetess  who  foretells  it  is  a  hsmgry 
hai^y,  as  the  person  who  discovers  it  is 
young'Ascanius: 

'  Heu  eliam  meiuat  coBMimimas,  inqah  luhis  !* 

JEn.  vii.  118. 
**  806  we  dBTOor  tlw  platM  on  which  we  fod  T 

Drffdtm, 

Such  an  observation,  which  is  beautiful 
in  the  mouth  of  a  bov,  would  have  been 
ridiculous  from  any  otner  of  the  company. 
I  am  apt  to  think  that  the  changing  of  the 
Trcjan  fleet  into  water-nymphs,  which  is 
the  most  violeDt  machine  m  the  whole 
^heid,  and  has  given  offence  to  several 
critics,  may  be  accounted  for  the  same  way. 
Virgil  himself,  before  he  begins  that  rela- 
tion, -premises,  that  what  he  was  going  to 
tell  appeared  incredible,  but  that  it  was 
rastifiea  by  tradition.  What  further  con- 
firms me  that  this  change  of  the  fleet  was 
a  celebrated  circumstance  in  the  history  of 
iEneas,  is,  that  Ovid  has  given  a  place  to 
the  same  metamorphoss  in  his  account  of 
the  heathen  mjrtholoey. 

None  of  the  critics  1  have  met  with  have 
conndered  the  fable  of  the  ^neid  in  this 
lieht,  and  taken  notice  how  the  tradition  on 
which  it  was  founded  authorizes  those  parts 
in  it  which  appear  most  exceptionable.  I 
hope  the  lengtn  of  this  reflection  will  not 
make  it  imacceptable  to  the  curious  part 
of  mvTeaders. 

The  history  which  was  the  basis  of  MH- 
ton's  poem  is  still  shorter  than  either  that 
of  the  Iliad  or  JEneid.  The  poet  has  like- 
wise taken  care  to  insert  every  circum- 
stance of  it  in  the  body  of  his  fable.  The 
ainth  book,  which  we  are  here  to  consider, 
is  nused  upon  that  brief  account  in  scrip- 
ture, wherein  we  are  told  that  the  serpent 
was  more  subtle  than  any  beast  of  the  field; 
that  he  tempted  the  woman  to  eat  of  the 
forbidden  fruit;  that  she  was  overcome  by 
this  temptation,  and  that  Adam  followed 
her  example.  From  these  few  particulars 
Milton  has  formed  one  of  the  most  entertain- 
ing fables  that  invention  ever  produced. 
He  has  ^sposed  of  these  several  circum- 
stances among  so  many  agreeable  and  na- 
tural fictions  of  his  own,  that  his  whole 
story  looks  only  like  a  comment  upon  sacred 
writ,  or  rather  seems  to  be  a  full  and  com- 
plete relation  of  what  the  other  is  only  an 
epitome.  I  have  insisted  the  longer  on  this 
consideration,  as  I  look  upon  the  disposi- 
tion and  contrivance  of  the  fable  to  be  the 
principal  beauty  of  the  idnth  book,  which 
has  more  story  in  it,  and  is  foUer  of  inci- 


dents, than  any  other  In  the  whole  poem. 
Satan's  traversing  the  globe,  and  still\eep- 
ing  within  the  shadow  of  the  night,  as  fear- 
ing to  be  discovered  by  the  anecl  of  the 
sun,  who  had  before  detected  him,  is  one 
of  those  beautiful  imaginations  with  Whiek 
he  introduces  this  his  second  series  of  ad- 
ventures. Having  examined  the  nature  of 
every  creature,  and  found  out  one  which 
was  the  most  proper  for  his  purpose,  he 
agsun  returns  to  Paradise;  and  to  avdid  dis- 
covery, smks  by  night  with  a  river  that 
ran  under  the  garden,  and  rises  up  again 
through  a  fountain  that  issued  from  it  ^ 
the  tree  of  Hfe.  The  poet,  whQ»  as  we 
have  before  taken  notice,  speaks  as  Uttle 
as  possible  in  his  own  person,  and,  after  the 
example  of  Homer,  fills  every  part  of  Ids 
work  with  manners  and  characters,  mtro- 
duces  a  soliloquy  of  this  infernal  agent, 
who  was  thus  restless  in  the  destruction  of 
man.  He  is  then  described  as  efiding 
through  the  garden,  under  the  resemblance 
of  a  mist,  in  order  to  find  out  the  creature 
in  which  he  designed  to  tempt  our  first  pa- 
rents. This  description  has  something  in  it 
very  poetical  and  surprising: 

So  wyiag^  throHfh  each  thieket  daak  or  dry. 

Like  a  Uaok  miat  low  creepinf ,  he  hekl  on 

Hie  midnight  eearch,  where  eooneet  be  might  find 

The  eerpent :  trim  fket  ileepiag  ioon  he  (bind, 

la  lahfiinth  of  many  a  round  eelf-roird 

Hie  liead  the  ntidet,  well  etor^d  with  euhtil  wilea. 

The  author  afterwards  gives  us  a  de- 
scription of  the  morning  which  is  wonder- 
fullv  suitable  to  a  divine  poem,  and  pe<A]liar 
to  that  first  season  of  nature.  He  repre- 
sents the  earth  before  it  was  cursed,  as  a 
great  altar,  breathing  out  its  incense  from 
all  parts,  and  sending  up  a  pleasant  savovn* 
to  the  nostrils  of  its  Creator;  to  which  he 
adds  a  noble  idea  of  Adam  and  Eve,  as 
offering  their  morning  worship,  and  filling 
up  the  universal  concert  of  praise  and  ado- 
ration:* 

Now  when  a  lacred  light  hegan  tn  dawn 

In  Eden  on  the  humid  flowers,  that  breathed 

Their  morning  incenee;  when  alt  thtngs  that  breallM 

From  th'  earth'e  great  altar  aend  up  sileol  prtum 

To  the  Creator,  and  his  noetrile  fill 

With  grateful  smell ;  forth  came  the  human  pair, 

And  joinM  their  vocal  worship  to  the  choir 

Ofoeatorea  wanting  voices 

The  dispute  which  follows  between  our 
two  first  parents  is  represented  with  great 
art  It  proceeds  from  a  difference  of  judg- 
ment, not  of  passion,  and  is  managed  with 
reason,  not  with  heat.  It  is  such  a  dispute 
as  we  may  suppose  might  have  happened 
in  Paradise,  had  man  continued  happy  and 
innocent  There  is  a  great  delicacy  in 
the  moralities  which  are  interspersol  in 
Adam's  discourse,  and  which  the  most  or- 
dinaiy  reader  cannot  but  take  notice  oL 
That  force  of  love  which  the  father  of  man- 
kind so  finely  describes  in  the  eiehtii  book, 
and  which  is  inserted  in  my  last  Saturday^ 
paper,  shows  itself  here  in  many  fine  Irf- 
stances:  as  in  those  fond  regards  he  casts  to- 
wards Eve  at  her  parting  mm  himr 
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Her  lOBt  wttli  aidmt  look  Usoye  pnnuM 
Iteliglitid,  Imt  defliring  more  beritay. 
Oft  lie  to  her  Ml  charge  of  quick  return 
l«|ieatMl;  ehe  to  him  aa  oft  ttiiga«ed 
Tb  In  ntom'd  by  aooa  amid  the  bow*r. 

In  his  impatience  and  amusement  during 
ker  absence: 


-^Adam  the  white, 


Waitiof  deairous  her  retara*  hod  wove 
Of  choicest  4ow*rs  a  garland  to  adorn 
Her  tresaei,  and  her  rural  labours  crown. 
As  reapers  oft  are  wont  their  harvest  queen. 
4}reat  Joy  he  pcomia'd  to  Ua  thoughts,  and  new 
Bo^oe  in  her  return,  so  long  delay*d. 

Bat  particularly  in  that  pasaonate  speech, 
where,  seeing  her  irrecoverably  lost,  he  re- 
solTes  to  perish  with  her,  rather  than  to  live 
without  her: 

Some  cursed  fraud 
Clesemr  Iwth  beguird  thee,  vet  unknown, 
A«d  me  wUh  thee  hath  ruined;  for  with  thee 
Certain  mv  resolution  is  to  die : 
How  can  I  li?e  without  thee  1  how  forego 
Thy  sweat  eonverse  and  love  so  dearly  Join'd 
To  live  again  in  these  wild  woods  fwlom  } 
Should  God  create  another  Ere,  and  I 
Another  rib  alRml,  yet  loss  of  thee 
Would  ne««r  from  my  heart;  no,  nol  I  frel 
The  link  of  nature  draw  me :  flesh  of  flesh. 
Boom  of  my  bone  thou  art,  and  flrom  thy  stale 
Mine  never  shall  be  parted,  bliia  or  woe. 

The  begging  of  this  speech,  and  the 
preparation  to  it,  are  animate  with  the 
same  spirit  as  the  concludon,  which  I  have 
here  quoted. 

The  several  wiles  wluch  are  put  in  prac- 
tice by  the  tempter,  when  he  found  Eve  se- 
patated  from  her  husband,  the  many  pleas- 
ing images  of  nature  which  are  intermixed 
in  this  part  of  the  story,  with  its  gradual  and 
regular  progress  to  the  fatal  catastronhe, 
are  so  veiy  remarkable,  that  it  would  be 
supei^uous  to  point  out  their  respective 
bMUties. 

I  have  avdded  mentioning  any  particular 
amilitudes  in  mv  remarks  on  this  mat 
w€fk«  because  I  have  given  a  general  ac- 
count of  them  in  my  paper  on  the  first  book. 
There  is  one,  however,  in  this  part  of  the 
poem  which  I  shall  here  quote,  as  it  is  not 
only  verv  beantifiil,  but  the  closest  of  any  in 
the  whole  poem;  I  mean  that  where  the 
serpent  is  described  as  rolling  forward  in  all 
lus  wide,  animated  by  the  evil  spirit,  and 
GonaucUng  Eve  to  her  destruction,  while 
Adam  was  at  too  great  a  (!Ustance  from  her 
to  give  her  his  assistance.  These  several 
naruculars  are  all  of  tnem  wrought  into  the 
toUowing  similitude: 

Hope  elevates,  and  joy 

Brightens  his  crest ;  as  when  a  wandering  fire 
Connaci  of  unetlous  vapour,  which  the  night 
Condensas.  and  the  cold  environs  round. 
Kindled  through  agitation  to  a  flame, 

S^hich  oft,  they  say,  some  evil  mirit  attends) 
overing  and  blazuig  with  delusive  light, 
Mialeadi  th*  amas*d  nicht-wandersr  from  his  way 
Tb  bags  and  miiM,  and  oft  through  pond  or  pool, 
There  swallowed  up  and  lost  from  succour  far. 

The  secret  intoxication  of  pleasure,  with 
all  those  transient  flushings  of  guilt  and  joy, 
which  the  poet  represents  in  our  first  pa- 
wnts  upon  thdr  eating  the  forbidden  fruit, 
to  those  flaggings  of  spirit,  damps  of  sor- 
row, 9iod  mutualaccusatioQs  whicn  succeed 


it,  are  conceived  with  a  wondeiibl  imagina- 
tion, and  described  in  very  natural  senti- 
ments. 

When  Dido,  in  the  fourth  .£neid,  ]rielded 
to  that  fatal  temptation  which  ruined  her, 
Virgil  tells  us  the  earth  trembled,  the  hea- 
vens were  filled  with  flashes  of  lightning 
and  the  nymphs  howled  upon  the  moontam 
tops.  Milton,  in  tHe  same  poetical  sfMrit, 
has  described  all  nature  as  disturbed  upon 
£ve*s  eating  the  forbidden  fruit 

80  saying,  her  raah  hand  in  evil  hour. 
Forth  reaching  to  the  fruit,  she  plucked,  she  eat. 
Earth  ftlt  the  wound,  and  Nature,  fltnn  her  seat 
Sighing,  through  all  her  worka  gave  aigna  of  woe 
That  ul  was  lost. 

Upon  Adam's  falling  into  the  same  gmlt» 
the  whole  creation  appears  a  second  time 
in  convulsdons. 

He  Bcnipled  not  to  eat 

Against  his  better  knowledge;  not  deceiv'd 

But  fondly  overcome  with  female  charm. 

Earth  trembled  from  her  entrails,  aa  again 

In  pangs,  and  Nature  garea  second  groan ; 

Bky  lower'd.  and,  muttering  thunder,  some  sad  drops 

Wept  at  completing  of  the  BMrtal  sin. 

As  all  nature  suflered  by  the  gmlt  of  our 
first  parents,  these  symptoms  of  trouble  and 
consternation  are  wonderfully  imagined,  not 
onlv  as  prodiflies,  but  as  marks  afhcr  sym- 
patnizing  in  the  fall  of  man. 

Adam^s  converse  with  Eve,  bittr  having^ 
eaten  the  forbidden  fruit,  is  an  exact  copy 
of  that  between  Jupiter  and  Juno  in  the  four- 
teenth Iliad.  Juno  there  approaches  Jupi- 
ter with  the  ^rdle  which  she  had  received 
from  Venus :  upon  which  he  tells  her,  that 
she  appeared  more  charming  and  desurable 
than  she  had  ever  done  before,  even  when 
their  loves  were  at  the  highest.  The  poet 
afterwards  describes  them  as  reposing  on  % 
summit  of  Mount  Ida,  which  prodoced  na- 
der  them  a  bed  of  flowers,  tne  lotus,  the 
crocus,  and  the  hyacinth;  and  concludes  his 
description  vith  their  felling  asleepu 

Let  the  reader  compare  this  with  the  fol- 
lowing passage  in  Milton,  which  begins  with 
Adam's  spe^  to  Eve: 

*  For  never  did  thy  heamv  since  the  day 
I  saw  thee  first  and  weddipd  thee,  adom*< 
With  all  perfections,  so  infiame  my  senaa 
With  ardour  to  eqjoy  thee,  (hirer  now 
Than  ever,  bounty  OTthis  virtuous  tree.* 

80  said  he,  and  forbore  not  glanee  or  tof 
Of  amorous  intent,  weU  understood 
Of  Eve,  whose  eye  darted  conugiooa  fire. 
Her  hand  he  seia'd,  and  to  a  shady  bank. 
Thick  overhead  with  verdant  roof  erabouw^ 
He  led  her  nothing  loth ;  flowere  were  the  oo«ck. 
Pansies,  and  violets,  and  asphodel, 
And  hyacinth.  Barth*s  ftesheet  softest  lap. 
There  they  their  fill  of  love  and  lov»%  disport 
Took  largely,  of  their  mutual  guilt  the  seal. 
The  solace  of  their  sin,  till  dewy  sleep 
Oppressed  them. 

As  no  poet  seems  ever  to  have  studied 
Homer  more,  or  to  have  more  resembled 
him  in  the  greatness  of  ^^us,  than  Miltoo, 
I  think  I  should  have  given  but  a  very  im- 
perfect account  of  its  beauties,  if  I  Ivhd  ibot 
observed  the  most  remarkable  passagies 
which  look  like  parallels  hi  these  two 
authors.    I  mig^t,  hi  the  course  of 
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criddsim,  hove  taken  fic^ee  of  many  par- 
tkal^  lines  and  expressions  whicn  are 
translated  from  the  Greek  poet;  but  as  I 
thought  this  would  have  appeared  too  mi- 
note  and  over-curious^  I  have  purposely 
omitted  them.  The  greater  incidents,  how- 
ever, are  not  aolj  set  off  bv  being  shown  in 
the  same  light  with  several  of  the  same  na- 
ture in  Homer,  but  bv  that  means  may  be 
lUso  guarded  against  the  cavils  of  the  taste- 
less or  ignorant  3  S"?         ^ 

No.  352.]   Monday,  ^/ifill^im 
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eipafada  Ml,  aut  eerte  onmi  pcmiere  gravior  eat  ba* 
1  reliqaa  omnia.  7%a^ 


ifWBhsnada  for  taoMtty,  eiUwr  it  ii  lolelytoba 
«oaght,  or  etrtainly  to  be  eatimatad  mucli  more  highly 
than  att  other  tbiafa. 

Will  Honeycomb  was  com|>laining  to 
ne  yesterday,  that  the  conversation  of  the 
town  u  to  altered  of  late  years,  that  a  fine 
^;eiitleman  is  at  a  loss  for  matter  to  start  dis- 
course, as  well  as  unable  to  fall  in  with  the 
talk  he  ceneraUy  meets  with.  Will  takes 
BOtioe,  that  there  is  now  an  evil  under  the 
am  which  he  supposes  to  be  entirely  new, 
becanae  not  mentioned  by  any  satirist,  or 
moralist,  in  any  age.  'Men,'  said  he,  'grow 
loMMPea  sooner  than  they  ever  did  unce  the 
creation  of  the  woiid  before.'  If  you  read 
the  tragedies  of  the  last  a^e,  you  find  the 
aitiid  men,  and  persons  of  intngue,  are  ad- 
iranced  very  far  m  years,  and  oeyond  the 
pleaaireaand  sallies  of  youth;  but  now  Will 
obaerves,  that  the  young  have  taken  in  the 
wices  of  the  aged,  and  you  shall  have  a  man 
oC  five-and-twenty,  crafty,  false,  and  in- 
trigdn^  not  ashamed  to  over-reach,  cozen, 
aadbegoik.  My  friend  adds,  that  till  about 
the  latter  end  of  king  Charles's  reigp  there 
wasnot  araacal  of  any  eminence  under  for- 
ty. In  the  places  of  resort  for  conversation, 
jtM  DOW  hear  nothing  but  what  relates  to 
impBiiviiig  men's  foitunes,  without  regard 
to  the  methods  towards  it.  This  is  so 
iJMluopable,  that  young  men  form  them- 
sdvea  upon  acertain  n^ect  of  every  thing 
that  is  caa^  nmple,  and  worthy  of  true 
«ateem;  and  affect  bong  yet  worse  than 
l^ey  are,  by  acknowledging,  in  thehr  general 
turn  of  mind  and  discourse,  that  they  have 
not  any  remaining  value  for  true  honour  and 
hooesty;  prefdmng  the  capacity  of  beine 
artfiil  to  gafai  thdr  ends,  to  the  merit  m 
deapisinff  these  ends  when  they  come  in 
eompetitxii  with  their  honesty.  All  this  is 
cbie  to  the  voy  nUy  pride  tliat  generally 
pf«vaila  of  being  valued  for  the  ability  m 
canying  their  point;  in  a  word,  from  the 
oMttOBthat  shallow  and  inexperienced  peo- 
ple entertain  of  the  short  lived  force  of  cun- 
ning But  I  shall,  before  I  enter  upon  the 
vanAus  faces  which  folly  covered  with  ar- 
tifice, puts  on  to  impose  upon  the  unthink- 
ing produce  a  great  awthority  for  asserting 


that  nothiiw  but  truth  and  faii^Yiity  has  any 
lasting  good  effect,  even  upon  a  man's  for- 
tune and  interest 

•  Truth  and  reality  have  all  the  advan- 
tages of  appearance,  and  many  more.  If 
the  show  of  any  thing  be  rood  for  any 
thing,  I  am  sure  sincerity  is  better;  for 
why  does  any  man  dissemble,  or  seem 
to  be  that  which  he  is  not,  but  because 
he  thinks  it  good  to  have  such  a  quality  as 
he  pretends  to?  for  to  counterfeit  and  dis- 
semble is  to  put  on  the  appearance  of  some 
real  excdlency.  Noyr  the  best  way  in  the 
world  for  a  man  to  seem  to  be  any  thing,  is 
really  to  be  what  he  would  seem  to  be. 
Beaiaes,  that  it  is  many  times  as  troublesbme 
to  make  good  the  i>retence  of  a  good  quality, 
as  to  have  it;  and  if  a  man  have  it  not,  it  is 
ten  toone  but  he  is  discovered  to  want  it,  and 
then  all  his  pains  and  labour  to  «eem  to  have 
it  is  lost  There  is  something  unnatural  in 
painting,  which  a  skilful  eye  will  easily  dis- 
cern from  native  beauty  and  complexion. 

'It  is  hard  to  personate  and  act  a  part 
long;  for  where  truth  is  not  at  the  bottom, 
nature  will  always  be  endeavoadnK  to  re- 
turn, and  will  peep  out  and  betray  herself 
one  time  or  other.  Therefore,  it  any  man 
think  it  convenient  to  seem  good,  let  him  be 
so  indeed,  and  then  his  goodness  will  appear 
to  every  body's  satiafoction;  so  thatupcm  aU 
accounts  sincerity  is  true  msdom.  Particu- 
lariy  as  to  the  affairs  of  this  world,  integrity 
has  mai^  advantages  over  all  the  fine 
and  artificial  ways  of  dissimulatum  and 
deceit;  it  is  much  the  plainer  and  easier. 
mudi  the  safer  and  more  secure  way  of 
dealm^  in  the  worid:  it  has  less  of  trouble 
and  difficulty,  of  entanglement  and  per- 
idexity,  of  danger  and  h^rd  in  it:  it  is  tiie 
shortest  and  nearest  wa^  to  our  end,  carry- 
ing us  thither  in  a  stndght  line,  and  wiU 
hold  out  and  last  longest  The  arts  d  de- 
ceit and  cunning  do  continually  grow  weaker 
and  less  effectual  and  serviceable  to  them 
that  use  them;  whereas  integrity  (uns 
strength  by  use,  and  the  more  and  loader 
tmy  man  practiaeth  it,  the  s;reater  ser/ice 
it  does  him,  by  confirming  nis  reputation, 
and  encouraging  those  with  whom  he  hath  to 
do  to  repose  the  greatest  trust  and  confi- 
dence in  him,  which  is  an  unspeakable  ad- 
vantage in  the  business  and  affairs  of  life. 

*  Truth  is  always  consistent  with  itself, 
and  needs  nothins;  to  help  it  out;  it  is  al- 
ways near  at  hano,  and  nts  upon  our  lips, 
ana  is  ready  to  drop  out  before  we  are 
aware;  whereas  a  lie  is  troublesome,  and 
sets  a  man's  invention  upon  the  rack,  and 
one  trick  needs  a  great  many  more  to  make 
it  good.  It  is  like  building  upon  a  false  foun-^ 
daticn,  which  constantiy  stands  in  need  of 
props  to  ^ore  it  up,  and  proves  at  last 
more  chargeable  than  to  have  raised  a  sub- 
stantial buildmg  at  first  upKm  a  true  and 
solid  foundation;  for  sincerity  is  firm  and 
substantial,  and  there  is  nothing  hollow  and 
unsound  in  it;  and,  because  it  is  plam  and 
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open,  fears  no  cKscofeiy;  of  which  the  cnftf 
man  Is  always  in  danger:  and  when  he 
thinks  he  walks  in  the  dark,  all  his  pre- 
tences are  so  transparent,  that  he  that  runs 
may  read  them:  he  is  the  last  man  that 
finas  himself  to  be  found  cut;  and  whilst  he 
takes  it  for  granted  that  he  makes  fods  of 
others,  he  renders  himself  ridiculous. 

<  Add  to  all  this>  that  sincerity  is  tiie  most 
compendious  wisdom,  and  an  exceUent  in- 
strument for  the  speedy  despatch  of  busi- 
ness; it  creates  comidence  in  those  we  have 
to  deal  with,  stves  the  labour  of  man^  m- 
ouiries,  and  brings  things  to  an  issue  in  a 
few  jvords.  It  is  like  travelling  in  a  plain 
beaten  road,  which  commonly  brings  a  man 
aooner  to  his  journey's  end  than  by-ways, 
in  which  men  often  lose  themselves.  In 
a  word,  whatsoever  convenience  may  be 
thou^t  to  be  in  fEdsehood  and  dissimula- 
tion, it  is  soon  over;  but  the  inconvenience 
of  it  is  perpetual,  because  it  brings  a  man 
under  an  everlasting  jealousy  ana  snroi- 
cion,  so  that  he  b  not  believed  when  ne 
speaks  the  truth,  nor  trusted  perhaps  when 
he  means  honestly.  When  a  man  has  ooce 
forfeited  the  reputation  of  his  integrity,  he 
is  set  fost;  and  nothing  wUl  then  serve  his 
turn,  neither  truth  nor  fekehood. 

'  And  I  Irave  often  thouriit,  that  Ood  hath 
in  his  greit  wisdom,  hid  tirom  men  of  fiilse 
and  dishonest  minds  the  wonderftd  advan- 
tages of  cruth  and  mteerity  to  the  pros- 
perity e^en  of  our  wondl]^  affairst  these 
men  are  so  blinded  by  their  covetousness 
and  ambition,  that  they  cannot  look  beyond 
a  present  advantage,  nor  foriiear  to  seise 
upon  it,  though  by  ways  never  so  indirect; 
they  cannot  see  so  far  as  to  the  remote  coo- 
sequence  of  a  steady  integritv,  and  the 
vast  benefit  and  advantages  wluch  it  will 
bring  &  man  at  last  Were  but  this  sort  of 
meu  vise  and  dear-righted  enough  to  dk- 
cem  ihis,  they  would  be  honest  out  of  very 
knaverv,  not  out  of  anv  love  to  honesty  and 
virtue,  but  with  a  crany  design  to  promote 
and  advance  more  dkAxaXLy  their  own  in- 
terests; and  therefore  ^e  justice  of  the  Di- 
vine Providence  hath  hid  ttus  truest  point 
•f  wisdom  from  Uieir  eyes,  that  bad  men 
mieht  not  be  upon  equal  terms  with  the  just 
and  upright,  and  serve  their  own  wicked 
designs  by  honest  and  lawful  means. 

<  Indeed,  if  a  man  were  only  to  deal  in 
the  worid  for  a  day,  and  should  never  have 
occasion  to  converse  more  with  mankind, 
never  more  need  their  good  o|nnion  or  good 
word,  it  were  then  no  great  matter  (speak- 
ing as  to  the  concernments  of  this  world,) 
if  a  man  spent  his  reputation  all  at  once, 
and  ventured  it  at  one  throw;  but  if  he  be 
to  continue  in  the  worid,  and  would  have 
the  advantage  of  conversation  wh^  he  is  in 
it,  let  him  make  use  of  tnith  and  sincerity 
in  all  his  words  and  actions;  for  nothing  but 
this  will  last  and  hold  out  to  the  end:  all 
other  arts  will  faO,  but  truth  and  integrity 
will  carry  a  man  through,  and  bear  him 
oit  to  the  last.'  T. 
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—         Firg.  Gcorf .  t.  C 
ThoHk  low  Um  mltiect,  it  dewrvw  oar  paiai. 

The  gentleman  who  obliges  the  worid 
in  general,  and  me  in  particular,  with  his 
thoughts  upon  education^  has  just  sent  me 
the  tollowing  letter: 

«StR,»I  take  the  liberty  to  send  you  a 
fourth  letter  upon  the  educatkn  of  youth. 
In  my  last  I  pive  vou  m^  thoughts  upon 
some  particular  tasks,  which  I  conceived 
it  might  not  be  amiss  to  mix  with  their 
usual  exercises,  in  order  to  give  them  an 
eariy  seasoning  of  virtue:  I  shall  in  this 
propose  some  others,  which  I  fancy  miriit 
contribute  to  give  them  a  right  turn  for  tbe 
worid,  and  enable  them  to  make  their  way 
init 

*The  deagn  of  learmng  is,  as  I  take  it, 
either  to  render  a  man  an  agreeable  com- 
panion* to  himself,  and  teach  him  to  support 
solitude  with  pleasure;  or,  if  he  is  not  Dora 
to  an  estate,  to  supply  that  defect^  and  fur- 
nish him  with  the  means  of  acquiring  one. 
A  person  who  applies  himself  to  lenning 
with  the  first  of  these  views  may  be  said  to 
study  for  ornament;  as  he  who  proposes  to 
himsdf  the  second,  property  studies  for  we^ 
The  one  does  it  to  raise  himsdf  a  fiortmie; 
the  other  to  set  off  that  which  he  is  already 
possessed  of.  But  as  far  ^e  mater  put 
of  mankind  are  included  in  the  latter  daas, 
I  shall  only  propose  some  methods  at  pre- 
sent for  the  service  of  such  who  expect  to 
advance  themselves  in  the  world  bv  thehr 
learning.  In  order  to  which,  I  shau  pre- 
mise, tTiat  many  more  estates  have  been 
acquired  by  little  accompli^ments  than  bv 
extraordmary  ones;  those  qualities  which 
make  the  ereatest  figure  in  die  eye  of  die 
worid  not  being  always  the  most  useful  ia 
themselves,  or  the  most  advantageous  to 
their  owners. 

*The  posts  which  require  men  of  rimung 
and  uncommon  parts  to  discharge  them  are 
so  vciy  few,  that  many  a  great  genius  goes 
out  or  the  world  without  ever  faavmg  an 
opportunity  to  exert  itself;  whereas,  per- 
sons c£  ordinary  endowments  meet  with 
occasions  fitted  to  their  parts  and 
ties  every  day  in  the  common 
oflifc. 

*  lam  acquiunted  with  two  persons  who 
were  formerly  school-fellows,^  and  have 
been  good  friends  ever  ance.  One  of  them 
was  not  only  thought  an  impenetrable  bl|Ock- 
head  at  school,  but  still  maintained  his  re^ 
potation  at  the  univeraty;  the  other  was 
the  pride  of  his  master,  and  the  most  cde- 
brated  person  in  the  college  of  which  he 
was  a  member.    The  man  of  genius  is  at 


•  **8irm,udMr.8tniteva.tBMreU9l.  *8irati»4 
If  worth  •  plunb,  and  it  now  IfoOkig  tht  govvnuMBl 
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preaeat  baried  in  a  country  panonage  of 
eip^t-score  pounds  a  year;  while  the  other, 
with  the  bare  abilities  of  a  caromon  scii- 
▼enerthas  got  an  estate  of  above  a  hundr^ 
tbousaod  pounds. 

*  I  &ncy  from  what  I  have  said,  it  wiU 
aknoet  appear  a  doubtful  case  to  many  a 
wealthy  citiaen,  whether  or  no  he  ought  to 
wish  hw  son  shodd  be  a  great  jgenius:  but 
this  I  am  sure  of,  that  nothing  is  more  ab- 
surd than  to  give  a  lad  the  education  of 
one,  whom  nature  has  not  fiavoured  with 
any  particolar  marks  of  distinction. 

*  The  fault,  therefore,  of  our  grammar 
schoob  is,  that  every  boy  is  pushed  on  to 
works  of  genius:  whereas,  it  would  be  far 
more  advantageous  for  the  greatest  part  of 
them  to  be  taught  such  little  practical  arts 
and  sciences  as  do  not  reqmre  any  great 
share  of  parts  to  be  master  of  them,  and 
yet  may  come  often  into  plav  during  the 
coarse  of  a  man's  life.  ^ 

'Such  are  all  the  parts  of  practical  geo- 
metry. I  have  known  a  man  contract  a 
IHenaship  with  a  minister  of  state,  upon 
ctttiing  a  dial  in  his  window;  and  remember 
a  clergyman  who  got  one  of  the  best  bene- 
fices in  the  west  of  England,  by  setting  a 
covntry  gentleman's  afiairs  in  some  method, 
and  ffiving  him  an  exact  survey  of  his  estate. 

*  While  I  am  upon  this  subject,  I  cannot 
forbear  mentioning  a  particular  which  is  of 
use  in  every  station  ot  life,  and  which,  me* 
blinks,  every  master  should  teach  scholars; 
I  mean  the  writing  of  English  letters.  To 
tliis  end,  instead  oif  perplexing  them  with 
Latin  ei^stles,  themes,  and  verses,  there 
might  be  a  punctual  correspondence  esta- 
blished between  two  boys,  who  might  act 
in  any  imaginary  parts  of  business,  or  be 
idlowed  sometimes  to  give  a  range  to  their 
own  fancies,  and  communicate  to  each  other 
whatever  trifles  they  thought  fit,  provided 
neither  of  them  ever  failed  at  the  appointed 
time  to  answer  his  correspondent's  letter. 

*  I  believe  I  may  venture  to  affirm,  that 
the  generality  of  boys  would  find  themselves 
mote  advantaged  by  this  custom,  when  they 
come  to  be  men,  than  by  all  the  Greek  and 
Latin  their  masters  can  teach  them  in  seven 
ormhtjrears. 

'The  want  of  it  is  very  viable  in  many 
learned  persons,  who,  while  they  are  ad- 
miring the  styles  of  Demosthenes  or  Cicero, 
want  phrases  to  express  tiiemsdves  on  the 
most  common  occasions.  I  have  seen  a 
letter  from  one  of  these  Latin  orators  which 
would  have  been  deservedly  laughed  at  by 
a  common  attorney. 

'Under  this  head  of  writing,  I  cannot 
omit  aecounts  and  short^handy  which  are 
learned  with  little  pains,  and  very  properly 
cpme  into  the  number  of  such  arts  as  ihave 
been  here  recommending. 

*  You  must  doubtless,  sir,  observe  that  I 
have  hitherto  chiefly  insisted  upon  these 
things  for  such  boys  as  do  not  appear  to 
have  any  thing  extraordinary  in  their  natu- 
ral talents*  and  consequently  are  not  quali- 


fied for  the  finer  parts  of  leamhig;  yet  I 
believe  I  might  carry  this  matter  still  fur- 
ther, and  venture  to  assert,  that  a  lad  of 
eenius  has  sometimes  occasion  for  these 
uttie  acquirements,  to  be  as  it  were  the 
forerunners  of  his  parts,  and  to  introduce 
him  into  the  world. 

*  History  is  full  of  examples  of  pers(Hi» 
who,  though  they  have  had  the  )argest 
abilities^  have  been  obliged  to  insinuate 
themselves  into  the  favour  of  great  men, 
by  these  trivial  accomplishments;  as  the 
complete  gentieman  in  some  of  our  modem 
comedies,  makes  his  first  advances  to  his 
mistress  under  the  disguise  of  a  painter  or 
a  dancing-master. 

'  The  mfierence  is,  that  in  a  lad  of  genius 
these  are  only  so  many  accomplishments, 
which  in  another  are  essentials;  the  one 
diverts  himself  with  them,  the  other  works 
at  them.  In  short,  I  look  upon  a  great 
genius,  with  these  littie  additions,  in  the 
same  light  as  I  regard  the  Grand  Seignior, 
who  h  obliged,  by  an  express  command  in 
the  Alcoran,  to  learn  and  practise  some 
handicraft  trade;  though  I  need  not  to  have 
gone  for  my  instance  fiuther  than  Germanv, 
where  several  emperors  have  voluntarily 
done  the  same  thmr,  Leopold  the  last, 
worked  in  wood:  and  I  have  heard  there  are 
several  handicraft  works  of  his  making  to^ 
be  seen  at  Vienna,  so  neatly  turned  that  the 
best  joiner  in  Europe  might  safely  own 
them  without  any  disgrace  to  his  piofes* 
sion.* 

*  I  would  not  be  thought,  by  any  thing  I 
have  said,  to  be  against  improving  a  boy's 
eemus  to  tiie  utmost  pitch  it  can  be  carried. 
What  I  would  endeavour  to  show  in  thia 
essay  is,  that  there  may  be  methods  taken 
to  make  learning  admantageotts  even  to  the 
meanest  capacities.    I  am,  sir,  yours,  &c^ 


Na  354.]     Wednetday,  Jfiril  16,  If  1^ 

■  ■  <fBn»  magsis  rktiilibM  aflbn 

OraBde  supereUiunu •   Jw.  Sit  Ti  1Q& 

Tbeir  ligiMl  Tirtnes  liavrily  ema  be  borne, 
Daah'd  as  Uiey  are  with  auperdlious  icon. 

•Mr.  Spectator,— ^You  have  in  sove 
of  your  discourses  described  most  sort  of 
women  in  their  distmct  and  proper  classes, 
as  the  ape,  the  coquette,  and  many  others; 
but  I  think  you  have  never  yet  said  any 
thing  of  a  devotee.  A  devotee  is  one  of 
those  who  disparage  religion  by  their  in- 
discreet and  unseasonable  Introduction  of 
the  mention  of  virtue  on  all  occasions.  She 
professes  she  is  what  nobody  00^  to  doubt 
she  is;  and  betrays  the  labour  she  b  put  to» 
to  be  what  she  ought  to  be  with  cheerful- 
ness and  alacrity.  She  lives  ki  the  worlds 
and  denies  hersdf  none  of  the  diversions  of 
it,  with  a  constant  declaration  how  inmpid 
aU  things  in  it  are  to,  her.    She  is  never 


*!!»  weD-kBOwn  laboorf  of  the  Csar  Peter  mar  ^ 
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kendf  but  at  ckon^;  there  the  diiplftyt 
her  TiitneY  wid  is  to  fervent  in  all  htt  de- 
▼otioiis,  that  I  have  freQueDtlr  seen  her 
pray  henctf  out  of  breath.  While  other 
yoQiis  ladies  in  the  house  are  danrinfr  or 
plajrinr  at  questions  and  commands,  she 
reads  aloud  in  her  closet.  She  sa js»  all  kyve 
IS  ridiculous,  excefit  it  be  celestial;  bat  she 
speaks  of  the  pasaion  of  one  mortal  to  an- 
other with  too  much  bitterness  for  ooe  that 
had  no  jealousy  mixed  with  her  contempt 
of  it.  If  at  any  time  she  sees  a  man  warm 
in  his  addresses  to  his  mistress,  she  will  lift 
up  her  eyes  to  heaven,  and  cnr,  '*  What 
nonsense  u  that  fool  taUuur!  WlUthebdl 
never  ring  for  prayers?**  We  have  an  emi- 
nent lady  of  this  stamp  in  ourcoontry,  who 
pretends  to  amusements  very  much  above 
the  rest  of  her  sex.  She  never  carries  a 
white  shock-doc  with  bells  under  her  arm, 
nor  a  squirrel  or  dormonse  in  her  pocket* 
but  always  an  abridged  piece  o£  monli^, 
to  steal  out  when  she  is  sure  of  betng  ob- 
served.  When  she  went  to  the  £unoas 
aaa-race,  (which  I  must  confess  was  but  an 
odd  divcrsicn  to  be  encouraged  by  people 
of  rank  and  ficuie,)  it  was  not,  like  o^er 
ladies,  to  hear  those  poor  animals  brmy,  nor 
to  see  fellows  nmnaled,  or  to  hear  country 
'squires  in  bob  win  and  white  ntdks  make 
lore  nt  the  aide  «f  a  oonch,  and  onr,  "  l€a- 
dam  this  is  dainty  weather.'*  Thus  she 
described  the  divenioB:  for  she  went  only 
to  pray  hemtily  that  nobody  miglMt  be  hut 
m  the  crowd,  and  to  see  if  the  poor  Idlow's 
^e,  which  was  distorted  with  crinnins, 
migfat  any  wmy  be  brou^t  to  itsdf  again. 
She  never  chats  o^rcr  her  tea,  but  covers 
her  face,  and  is  supposed  in  an  ^aouF 
before  she  tastes  a  supi  ThisoslesI 
behaviour  is  sach  an  offence  totnie 


tky,  that  it  disparages  it,  and  makes  virtae 
not  only  unamiaUe,  but  also  ridiculous. 
The  sacred  writinn  are  fuU  o£  reflections 
which  abhor  this  iLind  o£  conduct;  and  a 
devotee  b  ao  for  from  promoting  goodness, 
that  she  deters  others  by  her  example. 
Folly  and  vanity  in  one  ot  these  ladies  is 
like  vice  in  a  clergyman;  it  does  not  only 
debase  Wm,  but  makes  the  inconaderate 
part  of  the  worid  think  the  worse  o£  rdi- 
gioB.  I  am,  air,  your  humble  servant, 
•HOTSPUR.* 

•Mt.  SrECTATom,— OCcnophon  in  his 
short  accQoiit  of  the  Spartan  commonwealth 
speakinr  of  the  behaviour  of  their  young 
men  in  Qie  itreets,  sa^rs,  ••There  was  so 
much  modesty  in  their  looks,  that  you 
might  as  soon  have  turned  the  eyes  of  a 
mitfble  statue  upon  you  as  thcsn;  and  that 
in  all  their  bdiaviour  they  were  more 
modeaft  than  a  bride  when  put  to  bed  upon 
herwedffinjg'-night.'*  This  virtue,  which  is 
always  sobjotned  to  magnanimity,  had  such 
an  faiiuence  upon  their  courase,  that  in 
battle  an  enemy  could  not  look  Sicm  in  the 
n^»  and  they  durst  not  but  die  for  their 
country. 


•Wheatvtr  I  walk  i«to  Ae  i 
London  and  Westminster,  tiie  ooi 
of  all  the  young  fidlows  tiiat  pass  by  mc 
make  me  wish  mjself  in  Spaitn:  I  meet 
with  such  bhMtenng  airs,  bif  kola,  ami 
bold  ntmt%  thai^  to  n  Mpenc 
would  bei|MBak  a  coange  alKM 
ciana»  I  am  arrived  to  tiiat 
8Deculation,thatIi 
ot  the  eyes,  which  waald  be  a  t 
tune  to  me  had  I  not  corrected  Ae  tutintm 
ofoldageby  nhiksqihy.  There  is  scarce 
a  man  in  area  coat  who  does  not  tellasc^ 
with  a  fuU  stare,  he  is  &  bold  man:  I  see 
several  swear  inwardly  at  me,  without  any 
olfence  of  mine,  buttheoddacasof  my  per- 
son; 1  meet  contempt  in  every  street;  cac* 
prosed  in  different  maBBcts  by  the  sGcanM 
look,  the  elevated  eye-brow,  and  UkswcA- 
1^  noatrik  of  the  proud 
The  ^prentice  spcafcshiii 
extended  finger,  and  the  poitorf 
out  his  tongne.  If  a  country  yiilhaasn  ap- 
pearsalittleaiiiouBinobacrviBgthcfdifcy% 
docks,  signs,  coaches,  and  diato,  it  it  vt  to 
be  imagined  how  the  pohte  rabbfc  olthss 
town,  who  are  arquaintcd  with  theae  oh- 
jects,  ridicule  his  rusticity.  I  have  knawa 
afdlow  with  a  burden  on  hia  head  steals 
hand  down  from  his  load,  and  sfilytwi^ 
the  cock  of  a  'aouire's  hat  bdynd  htm; 
while  the  oficnded  persoa  is  swuuing,  «r 
outof  comnenance,  afl  the  wag-wits  ia  Uk 
hic^  way  are  grinmng  in  ^iplanae  of  the  in- 
'  OS  rogue  that  gave  him  the  tip^  and  the 
of  him  who  had  not  eyea  aU  ramd  hia 
to  prevent  receivim^^  Theaethinc* 
arise  mm  a  general  afectation  of  saasft- 
ness,  wit,  and  courage.  Wychcriy  some 
where  rallies  the  pectenaions  this  way,  by 
making  a  fdlow  say,  ••  Red  breechea  are  % 


geniouBi 
folly  of! 


certain  sin  of  valour;^  and  Otway 

a  man,  to  boast  his  agUi^,  trip 

on  cratches.  From  such  hmts  I  beg  a 


»upa 


lation  on  this  subject:  in  the  aaeao  timel 
shall  do  aH  in  the  power  of  &  weak  old  fel- 
low in  my  own  defence;  for  as  Diogt.nui» 
being  in  ouest  of  an  honest  warn,  aopcha 
for  hua  wtKn  it  was  broad  daylicfat  wida  a 
lantern  and  candle,  ao  I  inteaa  for  the  As- 
tore  to  walk  the  streets  with  adaiklaalcnu 
which  has  a  convex  crystal  in  it;  and  it 
any  man  stares  at  me,  I  give  feir  waraia^ 
that  I  will  direct  the  Ikfat  lull  into  his  eycsi. 
Thus  despairing  to  find  men  modest,  I  ho^ 
by  this  means  to  evade  their  ' 


I  am,  sir,  your  humble  servant, 
'^  'SOPHR^UNIUa' 


Na  355.] 


Tftarafay,  .^kriT  17,  ITIS. 


Nor  fenaMllietoU  (hmt  oTi 


I  HAVE  been  very  often  tempted  to  write 
invectives  upon  thoae  who  have  detracted 
horn  my  works,  or  spoken  in  dcrogatioa  ot 
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my  person;  but  1  look  upon  it  as  a  particu- 
lar happiness,  that  I  have  always  hindered 
my  resentments  from  proceeding  to  this 
extremiUr.  I  once  had  gone  through  half 
a  satire)  out  found  so  many  motions  of  hu- 
manity rising  in  me  towards  the  persons 
-whom  I  had  severely  treated,  that  I  threw  it 
into  the  fire  without  ever  finishing  it  I  have 
been  angry  enough  to  make  several  little 
epigrams  and  lampoons;  and,  after  having 
admired  them  a  day  or  two,  have  likewise 
committed  them  to  the  flames.  These  I 
look  upon  as  so  many  sacrifices  to  humanity, 
and  have  received  much  greater  satisfiAC> 
tion  from  suppressing  such  performances, 
than  I  could  have  done  from  any  reputation 
they  mig^t  have  procured  me,  or  from  any 
mortification  thev  might  have  given  my 
enemies  in  case  I  had  made  them  public 
If  a  man  has  any  talent  in  writing,  it  shows 
a  good  mind  to  forbear  answering  calum- 
nies and  reproaches  in  the  same  spirit  of 
bitterness  with  which  they  are  offered.  But 
when  a  man  has  been  at  some  pains  in 
making  suitable  returns  to  an  enemy,  and 
has  the  instruments  of  revenge  in  his  hands, 
to  let  drop  his  wrath,  and  stifle  his  resent- 
ments, seems  to  have  something  in  it  great 
and  heroicaL  There  b  a  particular  merit 
in  such  a  way  of  forgiving  an  enemy;  and 
the  more  violent  and  unprovoked  the  of- 
fence has  been,  the  greater  still  is  the  merit 
of  him  who  thus  for^ves  it. 

I  never  met  with  a  consideration  that  is 
more  finely  spun^  and  what  has  better 
pleased  me,  than  one  in  Epictetus,  which 
places  an  enemy  in  a  new  bght,  and  gives 
us  a  view  of  him  altogether  difierent  from 
that  in  which  we  are  used  to  regard  lum. 
The  sense  of  it  is  as  follows:  'Does  a  man 
reproach  thee  for  being[  proud  or  ill-natured, 
envious  or  conceited,  ignorant  or  detract- 
ing? Connder  with  thyself  whether  his  re- 
proaches are  true.  If  tney  are  not,  consider 
that  thou  art  not  the  person  whom  he  re- 
proaches, but  ^at  he  reviles  an  ima^nary 
being,  ai^  perhaps  loves  what  thou  really 
art,  though  he  hates  what  thou  appearest 
to  be.  It  his  reproaches  are  true,  if  thou 
art  the  envious,  ill-natured  man  he  takes 
thee  for,  give  thyself  another  turn,  become 
mild,  affable,  snd  obHging,  and  his  re- 
proaches of  thee  naturally  cease.  His 
reproaches  may  indeed  continue,  but  thou 
art  no  longer  the  person  whom  he  re- 
proaches.** 
r  I  often  apply  this  rule  to  myself;  and 
*  when  I  hear  of  a  satirical  speech  or  writing 
that  is  aimed  at  me,  I  examine  my  own 
heart,  whether  I  deserve  it  or  not  If  I 
bring  in  a  verdict  against  myself,  I  endea- 
vour to  rectify  my  conduct  for  the  future  in 
those  particulars  which  have  drawn  the 
cefnsure  upon  me;  but  if  the  whole  invec- 
tive be  gnmnded  upon  a  falsehood,  I  trou- 
ble myself  no  further  about  it,  and  look 
upon  my  name  at  the  head  of  it  to  »gnify 


•  ^liet.  EMti.  cap.  48  and  M. 
Vol.  II.  9 


no  more  than  one  of  those  fictitioos  names 
made  use  of  by  an  author  to  introduce  an 
imaginarv  character.  Why  should  a  man 
be  sensible  of  the  stin^  of  a  reproach,  who 
is  a  stran^r  to  the  emit  that  is  imj^ied  in 
it;  or  subject  himseff  to  the  penalty,  when 
he  knows  he  has  never  committed  the 
crime?  This  is  a  piece  of  fortitude,  wWch 
every  one  owes  to  his  own  innocence,  and 
without  which  it  is  impossible  for  a  man 
of  any  merit  or  figure  to  Uve  at  peace  with 
himself,  in  a  country  that  abounds  with  wit 
and  liberty. 

The  famous  Monsieur  Balzac,  in  a  letter 
to  the  chancellor  of  France,  who  had^pre- 
ventcd  the  publication  of  a  book  against 
him,  has  the  following  words,  which  are  a 
lively  picture  of  the  greatness  of  mind  so 
viable  in  the  works  of  that  author:  'If  it 
was  a  new  thin^,  it  may  be  I  should  not 
be  displeased  with  the  suppression  of  the 
first  lioel  that  should  abuse  me:  but  ^nce 
there  are  enough  of  them  to  make  a  small 
library,  I  am  secretiy  pleased  to  see  the 
number  increased,  and  take  delight  in  raisi- 
ing  a  heap  of  stones  that  envy  has  cast  at 
me  without  doing  me  any  harm.' 

The  author  here  alludes  to  those  monu- 
ments of  the  eastern  nations  which  were 
mountains  of  stones  raised  upon  the  dead 
bodies  by  traveUerSj  that  used  to  cast  every 
(me  his  stone  upon  it  as  they  passed  by.  It 
iscertsdn  that  no  monument  is  so  glorious 
as  one  which  is  thus  raised  by  the  hands  of 
envy.  For  my  part  I  admire  an  author 
for  such  a  temper  of  mind  as  enables  him 
to  bear  an  undeserved  reproach  without 
resentment,  more  than  for  all  the  wit  of 
any  the  finest  satirical  reply. 

.  Thus  for  I  thought  necessary  to  explain 
myself  in  relation  to  those  who  have  ani- 
madyerted  on  this  paper,  and  to  show  the 
reasons  why  I  have  not  thought  fit  to  return 
them  any  fermal  answer.  1  must  forther 
add,  that  the  work  would  have  been  of  very 
litde  use  to  the  Public,  had  it  been  filled 
with  personal  reflections  and  debates;  for 
which  reason  I  have  never  once  turned  out 
of  my  way  to  observe  those  littie  cavils 
which  have  been  made  against  it  by  envy 
or  ignorance.  The  common  fry  of  scrib- 
blers, who  have  no  other  way  of  being 
taken  notice  of  but  by  attacking  what  has 
esdned  some  reputation  in  the  world,  would 
have  furnished  me  with  business  enough 
had  they  found  me  disposed  to  enter  the 
lists  with  them. 

I  shall  conclude  with  the  fable  of  Bocca- 
lini*s  traveller,  who  was  so  pestered  with 
the  noise  of  grasshoppers  in  his  ears  that 
he  alighted  from  his  horse  in  great  wrath 
to  kill  them  alL  *  This,'  says  the  author, 
*  was  troubling  himself  to  no  manner  of  pur- 
pose. Had  he  pursued  his  journey  without 
taking  notice  of  them,  the  troublesome 
insects  would  have  died  of  themselves  in  a 
very  few  weeks,  and  he  would  have  suffer- 
ed nothing  from  them.' 

L. 
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ChuMreMillMlKiam^iMflinhi 

— — TT»  so^  win  fTUit 
Wlni  tteir  aMniBf  wiWoai «» thrj  wmat: 
U  kwmImw  as  IB  fmu»a».  Uipj  end ; 
Ak!  Itet  we  loT^  o«ne(T«  kat  talf as  weO! 

It  b  owin^  to  pride,  mod  a  secret  aficcta- 
6on  o£  a  certain  setf-existeoce,  that  the 
noblest  motire  for  action  that  ever  was  pro- 
posed to  man  is  not  acknowledged  the  glonr 
and  happiness  of  their  being.  The  heart 
b  treacheroQs  to  itsd(  and  we  do  not  let 
our  reflectioQs  go  deep  ewngh  to  receive 
rdineii  as  the  most  hooouraMe  incentive  to 
good  and  worthy  actions.  It  b  oar  natural 
weakness  to  flatter  ourselves  into  a  belief, 
ttaX  if  we  search  into  our  inmost  thoughts, 
we  find  ourselves  whoUv  ^shiterested,  and 
divested  of  any  views  arising  from  sdf4ove 
and  vain-glofy.  An  however  spirits  of  su- 
perfidal  grej&nessmay  disdam  at  first'sieht 
to  do  any  thing,  but  from  a  noble  impulse 
in  themsdves,  without  any  future  regards 
in  Uiis,  or  any  other  being;  upon  stricter 
inquiry  thev  will  find,  to  act  worthily,  and 
expect  to  DC  rewarded  only  in  another 
wcm,  b  as  heroic  a  pitch  of  virtue  as  hu- 
man nature  can  arrive  at.  If  the  tenor  of 
our  actions  have  any  other  motive  than  the 
desire  to  be  pleaane  in  the  e>c  of  the  Ddtv, 
it  will  nec^sarilr  follow  that  we  must  Se 
more  than  men,  jF  we  are  not  too  much  ex- 
alted in  prosperity  and  depressed  in  ad- 
versity. But  the  Christian  world  has  a 
Leader,  the  oontemplation  of  whose  life 
and  sufferings,  must  administer  comfort  in 
aiRictioo,  while  the  sense  of  hb  power  and 
omnipotence  must  give  them  humiliation 
in  prosperity. 

It  b  owin^to  the  fbrbid^ng^and  unlovely 
constraint  with  which  men  of  low  concep- 
tions act  when  thev  think  they  conibrm 
themselves  to  rdigioo,  as  wdl  as  to  the 
more  odious  conduct  of  hypocrites,  that  the 
word  Christian  does  not  cany  with  it,  at 
first  view,  all  Qiat  b  great,  woiithy,  friend- 
ly, generous,  and  heroic  The  man  who 
iBspcnds  hb  hopes  of  the  reward  of  worthy 
actioos  till  after  death,  who  can  bestow  un- 
seen, who  can  overiook  hatred,  do  good  to 
hb  slanderer,  who  can  never  be  angry  at 
hb  friend,  never  revei^eful  to  hb  enemy, 
b  certainly  iofmed  for  the  benefit  of  society. 
Yet  these  are  so  fcr  from  heroic  virtues, 
that  they  are  but  Uie  ordinary  duties  of  a 
Christian. 

When  a  man  with  a  steady  futh  hxiks 
back  on  the  great  catastrophe  of  thb  day,* 
with  what  Uee^ng  emotions  of  heart  must 
he  contemplate  the  life  and  sufferings  of 
his  ddiverer!  When  his  agonies  occur  to 
him,  how  wifl  he  weep  to  reflect  that  he 
has  often  foreot  them  for  the  glance  of  a 
wanton,  for  the  applause  of  a  vain  world. 


■per. 


or  ttei 


for  a  heap  of  flcctiog  past  pleasures,  wtncli 
are  at  present  aching  sorrows! 

How  pl^istng  b  the  contemplation  of  tte 
lowlv  steps  our  Almigfaty  LcMer  todk  ai 
cooductii^  us  to  hb  heavenly  auHMOUs! 
In  plain  and  apt  parable,  ^mifitode  aad 
allegory,  our  great  Master  enraroed  the 
doctrine  of  our  salvation,  but  they  of  lib 
acquaintance,  instead  of  receiviug  what 
they  could  n<>t  oppose,  were  ofleiided  at 
the'  presumption  of  being  wiser  than  ther. 
They  could  not  raise  their  fitde  ideas  akove 
the  consideration  of  him,  in  those  dtvmmr 
stances  faimHiar  to  them,  or  contdwe  that 
be,  who  appeared  not  more  tetrlble  or 
pompous,  should  have  any  dung  moie  ex- 
alted than  themsdves;  he  in  that  place 
therefore  would  no  longer  IncSectuaDT 
exert  a  power  which  was  incapable  «t 
conquering  the  prepossession  of  Oicir  mr- 
row  and  mean  conceptions. 

Multitudes  followed  him,  and  btought 
him  the  dumb,  the  blind,  the  iiciE»  snd 
maimed;  whom  when  their  Creator  had 
touched,  with  a  second  fifo  they  saw,  spoke, 
leaped,  and  ran.  In  affoctkn  to  knn,  and 
admiration  of  his  actions,  the  crowd  oouU 
not  leave  him,  but  waited  near  bim  tiS 
they  were  almost  as  fiunt  and  hcMtsa  •• 
others  diey  brought  for  succour,    tlit  had 

compassion  on  them,  and  br  a  i 

pliea  their  necessities.  Oh,  the 
entertainment,  when  they  could 
dieir  food  immediately  increase  to  the  db- 
tributor^  hand,  and  see  their  God  in  peniui 
feeding  and  refreshing  hb  creaAares!  Oh 
envied  happiness!  But  why  do  I  say  i 
vied?  as  ff  our  God  £d  not  still  preai 
over  our  temperate  meals,  checrfol  houn^ 
and  innocent  conversations 

But  though  tiie  sacred  story  b  cvvy 
where  foil  of  miracles,  not  intforior  to  this, 
and  though  in  the  midst  of  thoae  acts  of 
divinity  he  never  gave  the  least  hint  of  a 
denen  to  become  a  secular  prince,  yet  hnd 
not  idtherto  the  aposdes  themscivea  any 
other  than  hopes  of  worlffly  power,  prefier^ 
ment,  riches,  and  pomp;  for  Peter,  uposi 
sn  accident  of  ambition  amoi^the  apoauen* 
hearing  hb  Master  explain  that  his  kin^ 
dom  was  not  of  this  world,  was  so  scandal 
lizedthat  he  whom  he  had  so  kng  foUo#esl 
should  suflFer  the  ignoroinT,  ^tfune,  and 
death,  which  he  foretold,  that  he  took  hiai 
aside  and  said,  *Beit  far  fr^im  thee,  Lsrd» 
thb  shall  not  be  unto  thee:'  for  which  bn 
suffered  a  severe  reprdicnaon  frun  kis 
Master,  as  having  in  his  view  the  0ory  cC 
man  rattier  than  that  of  God. 

The  great  change  of  things  began  tn 
draw  near,  when  the  Lord  of  nature 
thought  fit,  as  a  saviour  and  deliverer,  to 
make  hb  public  entry  into  Jennalcni  tKth 
more  than  the  power  and  joy,  but  none  of 
the  ostentation  and  pomp  of  a  triumph;  He 
came  humble,  meek,  and  lowly;  with  an 
unfidt  new  ecstasy,  nmhitndes  strewed  bin 
war  with  garments  and  otive-bran^Ms, 
crpn^,  w)£  k)nd  gladness  and  nodanan- 
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tion,  'Hosanmili  to  the  Son  of  Darid! 
Blessed  is  he  that  cometh  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord!'  At  this  great  King's  accession 
to  his  throne,  men  were  not  ennobled,  bat 
saved;  crimes  were  not  remitted,  but  sins 
forgiven.  He  did  not  bestow  medals, 
honours,  favours;  but  health,  joy,  sight, 
speech.  The  first  object  the  blind  ever 
saw  was  the  Author  of  aeht;  while  the 
lame  ran  before,  and  the  dumb  repeated 
the  hosannah.  Thus  attended,  he  entered 
into  his  own  house,  the  sacred  temple,  and 
by  his  divine  authority  expelled  traders 
and  worldlings  that  profaned  it;  and  thus 
<Hd  he  for  a  dme  use  a  great  and  despotic 
power,  to  let  unbelievers  understand  that 
it  was  not  want  of,  but  superiority  to,  all 
worldly  dominion,  that  made  him  not  exert 
it  But  is  this  then  the  Saviour?  Is  this  the 
Deliverer?  Shall  this  obscure  Nazarene 
command  Israel,  and  sit  on  the  throne  of 
David?  Their  i>roud  and  disdainful  hearts, 
which  were  petrified  with  the  love  and  pride 
of  this  world,  were  impregnable  to  the  re- 
ception of  so  mean  a  benefactor;  and  were 
nowenough  exasperated  with  benefits  to  con- 
spire his  death.  Our  Lord  was  sensible  of 
tneir  dedgn,  and  prepared  his  disciples  for 
it,  by  recounting  to  them  now  more  distinctly 
what  should  befal  him;  but  Peter,  with  an 
nngrounded  resolution,  and  in  a  flush  of 
temper,  made  a  sanguine  protestation^  that 
though  all  men  were  offended  in  him,  yet 
would  not  he  be  offended.  It  was  a  great 
-article  of  our  Saviour's  business  in  the 
world  to  bring  us  to  a  sense  of  our  inability, 
without  God's  assistance,  to  do  any  thing 
ereat  or  good;  he  therefore  told  Peter,  who 
tnought  so  well  of  his  courage  and  fidelity, 
that  they  would  both  fail  him,  and  even  he 
should  deny  him  thrice  that  very  night. 

'But  what  heart  can  conceive,  what 
tongue  utter  the  sequel?  Who  is  that 
yonder,  buffetted,  mocked,  and  spumed? 
Whom  do  they  drag  like  a  felon?  Whither 
do  they  carry  iny  Lord,  my  King,  my  Sa- 
viour, and  my  God  ?  And  will  he  die  to 
expiate  those  very  injuries?  See  where 
they  have  nailed  the  Lord  and  giver  of  life ! 
How  his  wounds  blacken,  his  body  writhes, 
and  heart  heaves  with  pity  and  with  agony ! 
Oh  Almighty  sufferer,  look  down,  look 
down  from  ttiy  triumfihant  infamy!  Lo, 
he  inclines  his  head  to  his  sacred  bosom ! 
Hark,  he  groans!  See,  he  expires!  The 
earth  trembles,  the  temple  rends,  the  rocks 
burst,  the  dead  arise;  Which  are  the 
quick?  WWch  are  the  dead  ?  Sure  nature, 
all  nature  is  departing  with  her  Creator.' 
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Who  cam  relate  such  woes  without  a  tear  ? 

The  tenth  book  of  Paradise  Lost  has  a 
^rreater  variety  of  persons  in  it  than  any 


other  in  the  whole  poem.  The  author, 
upon  the  windine  up  of  his  action,  intro- 
duces all  those  who  had  any  concern  in  it, 
and  shows  with  great  beauty  the  influence 
which  it  had  upon  each  of  them.  It  is  like 
the  last  act  ot  a  well-written  tragedy,  m 
which  all  who  had  a  part  in  it  are  generally 
drawn  up  before  the  audience,  and  repre- 
sented under  those  circumstances  in  which 
the  determination  of  the  action  places  them. 

I  shall  therefore  consider  this  book  under 
four  heads,  in  relation  to  the  celestial,  the 
infernal,  the  human,  and  the  imaginary 
persons,  who  have  their  respective  parts 
allotted  in  it 

To  begin  with  the  celestiid  persons:  the 
guardian  angels  of  Paradise  are  described 
as  returning  to  heaven  ujjon  the  fall  of  man, 
in  order  to  approve  their  vigilance;  thdr 
arrival,  tiidr  manner  of  reception,  with 
the  sorrow  which  appeared  in  themselves, 
and  in  those  spirits  who  are  said  to  rejoice 
at  the  conversion  of  a  sinner,  are  very  finely 
laid  together  in  the  following  lines: 

Up  into  heav'D  flrom  Paradise  in  hattt 
Tn'  angvlic  ^^rim  aioended,  mute  aad  tad 
For  man ;  for  of  hit  ftate  by  tbit  tbey  knew ; 
Mucii  wondering  bow  the  subtle  flend  had  stoPn 
Entrance  unseen.    Boon  as  th'  unwelconie  news 
From  earth  arrived  at  heaven  gate,  displens'd 
AU  were  who  beard ;  dim  sadness  did  not  spars 
That  time  celestial  visages ;  yet  mjzt 
With  pity,  violated  not  their  bliss. 
About  the  new  arriv'd,  in  multitudes 
Th*  ethereal  peocde  ran  to  hear  and  know 
How  all  bcfcL    They  tow'rds  the  throne  supreme 
Accountable  niade  haste,  to  make  appear 
VlTith  rig hteniis  plea,  their  utmost  vigilance. 
And  easijv  approv'd ;  when  tiie  Moat  fiigh 
Eternal  Father,  from  bis  secret  cloud 
Amidst,  in  thunder  utter'd  thus  his  voice. 

The  same  Divine  Person,  who  in  the 
foregoing  parts  of  this  poem  interceded  for 
our  first  parents  befoi-e  their  fall,  over- 
threw the  rebel  angels,  and  created  the 
world,  is  now  represented  as  descending  to 
Paradise,  and  pronouncing  sentence  upon 
the  three  offenders.  The  cool  of  the  even- 
ing being  a  circumstance  with  which  holy 
writ  introduces  this  great  scene,  it  is  poeti- 
cally described  by  our  author,  who  has  also 
kept  religiously  to  the  £cain  of  words  in 
which  the  three  several  sentences  were 
passed  upon  Adam,  Eve,  and  the  serpent 
He  has  rather  chosen  to  neglect  the  nu- 
merousness  of  his  verse,  than  to  deviate 
from  those  speeches  which  are  recorded  on 
this  great  occasion.  The  guilt  and  confu- 
sion cf  our  first  parents,  standing  naked 
before  their  judge,  is  touched  with  great 
beauty.  Upon  the  arrival  of  Sin  and  Death 
mlo  the  works  of  creation,  the  Almighty  is 
again  introduced  as  speaking  to  his  angels 
tiiat  surrounded  him. 

•  Seel  with  what  beat  these  dogs  of  hell  advanw, 
IV}  waste  and  havoc  yonder  world,  whidi  I 
00  ftiir  and  good  created,'  4tc 

The  following  passage  is  formed  upon 
that  glorious  image  in  holy  writ,  which 
compares  the  voice  of  an  innumerable  host 
of  angels  uttering  hallelujahs,  to  the  voice 
of  mighty  thunderings,  or  of  many  waters: 
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fk  cmM.  nd  tke  lte«ir*irff  I 
g—f  imtkimiBh,  m  Vm  mmmd  mfmem, 
Thnm^mmnhmdBtkatwng:  *  Jm(  an  Ifey  wajw. 
Ejcfeteow  an  tfey  decree*  ia  aO  tfej  wnoriw, 
Wfoeaaer  -     - 


Though  the  author,  in  the  whde  course 
of  his  poem,  and  particularly  in  the  book 
we  are  now  examinu^,  has  infinite  allusoos 
to  places  of  Scripture,  I  have  only  taken 
notice  in  my  remarks  of  such  as  are  of  a 
poetical  nature^  and  which  are  woven  with 
mat  beaudr  into  the  body  of  his  fMc 
Of  this  kind  is  that  passa^  in  the  present 
book,  where,  describing  Sin  as  marchii^ 
throi^  the  works  of  naibire,  he  adds 


•toifrt 


BeUMherDealli 

GhM»  Mtofvtef  paee  for  paee«  Bot  I 
OBMifitol 

Which  aUndes  to  that  passaee  in  Scriptore 
.Metical.  and  1     "  ' 
hnagination' 


Wnichallodes  to  that  passage  mbcriptiire 
so  woBderfiillv  poetical,  and  terrifying  to 
the  hnagination:  'And  I  looked,  and  be- 
hold, a  pale  horse,  and  his  name  that  sat 
on  him  was  Death,  and  Hell  ficAowed  with 
him:  and  power  was  given  mito  them  over 
the  fourth  part  of  the  earth,  to  kill  with 
sword,  and  with  hunger,  and  with  sickness, 
and  with  the  beast^  of  the  earth.*  Under 
thb  first  head  of  celestial  persons  we  must 
TdLewtBe  take  notice  of  the  command  which 
the  angels  received,  to  produce  the  several 
chan|;es  in  nature,  and  sully  the  beauty  of 
creation.  Accordingly  they  arc  represent- 
ed as  infecting  the  stars  and  planets  with 
malignant  influences,  weakening  the  h'ght 
of  the  ton,  bringing  down  the  winter  into 
the  milder  regions  m  nature,  {^anting  innds 
and  storms  in  several  quarters  of  the  sky, 
storing  Uie  clouds  with  thunder,  and,  m 
short,  perverting  the  whole  frame  of  the 
universe  to  the  condition  of  its  criminal  in- 
habitants. As  this  is  a  noble  incident  in 
the  poem,  the  following  lines,  in  which  we 
see  the  angels  heaving  up  the  earth,  and 
facing  it  in  a  different  posture  to  the  sun 
from  what  it  had  before  the  fall  of  man,  is 
conceived  with  that  sublime  imagination 
which  was  so  peculiar  to  this  great  audior: 

*  801M  say  lie  bU  Mf  aafelfl  tarn  aakanoe 
Tte  polat  of  earth  twiee  ten  degreet  and  toon 
Fran  the  mb'i  axle;  they  with  labour  puifa'd 
OMqae  the  eeatric  globe, 

We  are  in  the  second  place  to  consider 
the  infernal  agents  under  the  view  which 
Milton  has  «ven  us  of  them  in  this  book. 
It  is  observed,  by  those  who  would  set  forth 
the  greatness  of  Virgil*s  plan,  that  he  con- 
ducts his  reader  through  all  the  parts  of  the 
earth  which  were  discovered  in  his  time. 
Asia,  Africa,  and  EurfU)e,  are  the  several 
scenrs  of  his  fable.  The  plan  of  Milton's 
poem  IS  of  an  infinitely  greater  extent,  and 
nils  the  mind  with  many  more  astonishing 
circumstances.  Satan,  having  surrounded 
the  earth  seven  times,  depots  at  len£;th 
from  Paradise.  We  then  see  him  steenng 
his  course  among  the  constellations;  and, 
after  having  traversed  the  whole  creation, 
'^^auing  his  voyage  through  the  chaos,  and 
ing  into  his  own  infernal  dominions. 


His  first  appeamoe  In  iEbe  asKmblyof 
ftlicn  anneb  is  worked  m  with  circiiin- 
stancesinbch  g^adefigfatlul  soipiiseto 
the  reader:  but  there  is  no  incident  in  the 
whole  poem  wluch  does  this  more  than  the 
tnmsftjrmation  of  the  whole  andience,  that 
fbOows  die  account  their  leader  gives  them 
of  his  expedition.  The  mdaal  change  of 
Sftan  himadf  is  descnoed  after  Ovid's 
manner,  and  may  vie  with  any  of  those  cde- 
brafeed  transformations  which  aie  looked 
opon  as  the  most  beantiftil  parts  in  that 
poet's  work&  Bfihoo  never  &Us  of  im- 
ppoffiiy  his  own  hints,  and  bestowing  the 
last  finishing  toDches  in  eveiyincideat  which 
is  admitted  mto  his  poem.  The  unexpected 
hiss  which  arises  in  this  episode,  the  mmen- 
sioos  and  bulk  of  Satan  so  much  superior  to 
those  of  the  infernal  apirits  who  lay  nader 
the  same  transformation,  with  the  annual 
change  which  they  are  supposed  to  suffer, 
are  jnstanres  of  this  kind.  The  beanty  of 
the  diction  is  very  remarkable  in  this  whole 
episode,  as  I  have  observed  in  the  sixth 
paper  of  these  remarks  the  great  judgment 
with  which  it  was  contrived. 

The  parts  of  Adam  and  Eve,  or  the  hu- 
man persons,  come  next  under  our  con- 
adertttion.  Milton's  art  is  no  where  more 
shown,  than  in  his  conducting  the  parts  of 
these  our  first  parents.  The  representatioo 
he  gives  of  them,  without  fEusifying  the 
story,  is  wonderfolly  contrived  to  influence 
the  rouler  with  pity  and  compassioD  to- 
wards them.  Though  Adam  involves  the 
whole  species  in  misery,  his  crime  proceeds 
frtun  a  weakness  which  every  man  is  in- 
clined to  pardon  and  commiserate,  as  it 
seems  rather  the  frailty  of  human  nature, 
than  of  the  person  who  offended.  Every 
one  b  apt  to  excuse  a  fiuilt  which  he  him- 
self migiit  have  fellen  mta  It  was  the  ex- 
cess of  love  icr  Eve  that  ruined  Adam  and 
his  posterity.  I  need  not  add,  that  the  an- 
th<Mr  is  justified  in  this  particular  by  many 
of  the  Others,  and  the  most  orthodox  wri- 
ters. Milton  has  by  this  means  filled  a 
great  part  of  his  poem  with  that  kind  of 
writmg  which  the  French  cri^:a  call  the 
tendre,  and  which  is  in  a  particular  manner 
engaging  to  all  sorts  <^  rollers. 

AoBim  and  Eve,  in  the  book  we  are  now 
conadering,  are  likewise  drawn  with  such 
sentiments  as  do  not  only  interest  the  reader 
in  their  afflictions,  but  ndse  in  him  the  most 
melting  pasaons  of  humanity  and  com- 
miseration. When  Adam  sees  the  several 
changes  of  nature  produced  about  him,  he 
appears  in  a  disorder  of  mind  suitable  to 
one  who  had  forfeited  both  his  innocence 
and  his  happiness:  he  b  filled  with  horror, 
remorse,  despair;  in  the  anguish  of  his 
heart  he  expostulates  with  his  Creator  for 
having  given  him  an  unasked  existence: 

*Dtd  I  request  thee.  Maker,  ftam  my  etey 
To  mould  me  mta?  Did  I  eolidt  thee 
From  darknen  to  promote  me?  or  ~ 


CoscurTd  not  t 


In  thie  delidoua  garden  ?  Aamy  wiO 

t  to  my  beisff,  iweva  k«t  ricki 
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Aad  «qMl  to  radM0  JBt  to  my  iitt, 
DaainxM  to  retifii,  and  render  back 
AU  I  receiv'd.' 

He  immediately  after  recovers  from  his 
presumption,  owns  his  doom  to  be  just,  and 
^egs  that  the  death  which  is  threatened  him 
may  be  inflicted  on  him: 

• ^Why  deltyi 

Hie  hand  to  execute  what  hit  decree 
Fiz'd  on  thin  day?  Why  do  I  over-live? 
Why  am  I  nock'd  with  death,  and  lenftben^d  oot 
To  deathleae  pain  1  How  xladly  would  I  neat 
Mortality  my  lentenoe,  and  be  earth 

ribiel  how  alad  would  lay  me  down. 
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As  in  my  mothert  lap!  There  should  I  rest 
And  fleepaeeari ;  hie  dreadAil  voice  Bo  more 
Would  thunder  in  my  ears :  no  fear  of  worse 
TV)  me,  and  to  my  oApsaag ,  would  tafent  nm 
With  cruel  expectaUon.' 

This  whde  speech  is  full  of  the  like  emo- 
tiOD,  and  variea  with  all  those  sentiments 
which  we  ma^  suppose  natural  to  a  mind  so 
l>roken  and  disturbed.  I  must  not  omit  that 
«enerotts  concern  which  our  first  father 
shows  in  it  for  his  posterity,  and  which  is  so 
proper  to  affect  the  reader: 

• Hide  me  from  the  face 

Of  God,  whom  to  behold  was  then  my  height 
Of  happiness!  yet  well,  if  here  would  end 
llw  misery:  I  deserved  it  and  would  bear 
My  own  deservinffs:  but  this  will  not  serv« ; 
^U  that  I  eat.  or  drink,  or  shall  befct. 
Is  propagated  curse.    O  voice  once  heard 
Belightnilly,  "  Increase  and  multiply:** 
Now  death  to  hear!- 


-InmeaQ 


Posterity  stands  curst!  Fair  nUrtmony, 
That  I  must  leave  ye,  sons !  O  were  I  able 
Tn  waste  it  all  myself,  and  leave  you  nona! 
ito  disinherited,  how  would  you  bless 
Me,  now  your  curse !  Ah,  why  should  all  mankind. 
For  one  man's  fault,  thus  guiltless  be  condemn*d 
If  guiltless?  But  ftom  me  what  ca*  proceed 
But  an  eorrapc  f 

Who  can  afterwards  behold  the  father  of 
snankind,  extended  upon  the  earth,  utter- 
ing his  n^dnight  complaints,  bewailing  his 
existence,  and  wishing  for  death,  without 
sympatluzing  with  him  in  his  distress? 

Thus  Adam  to  himaelf  lamented  loud 
Through  the  still  night ;  not  now  (as  ere  man  fell) 
-WholeaoaM,  and  cool,  and  mild,  but  with  Mack  air, 
Aceompanied  with  damps  and  dreadflil  cloom ; 
Which  to  his  evil  consaenee  represented 
All  things  with  double  terror.    On  the  ground 
Ottlatreteh'd  be  lay ;  on  the  cold  groundl  and  oft 
Cnn'd  Ua  craation ;  death  as  oft  aoeaa*d 
Of  tardy  exacutkm.* 

The  part  of  Eve  in  this  book  is  no  less 
passionate,  and  apt  to  sway  the  reader  in 
her  favour.  She  is  represented  with  great 
tenderness  as  approactung  Adam,  but  is 
spumed  from  him  with  a  spirit  of  upbraid- 
ing and  indignation,  conformable  to  the  na- 
ture of  man,  whose  pasnons  had  now  gained 
the  dominion  over  mm.  The  following  pas- 
sage, wherein  she  is  described  as  rene\^ing 
ker  addresses  to  him,  with  the  whole  speech 
miat  follows  it^  have  something  in  them  ex- 
•quisitely  moving  and  pathetic: 

He  added  not,  and  from  her  tum'd :  but  Eve, 

Not  so  repuWd,  with  tears  that  eea«*d  not  flowing,   . 

And  tresses  all  disorder'd,  at  his  feet 

Fell  bumble ;  and  embracing  them  besoufht 

His  peace,  and  thus  proceeded  in  her  plaint : 

*Fioraake  me  not  thus,  Adam!  Witness  Heav*n 

What  low  sinoere,  and  rev*renee  in  my  breast 

I  bear  tkt%.  and  unweating  havt  oflbi 


mvbra 
inded, 


Vv^mptOr  deceiv*dl  Thf  fugUant 

I  beg.  and  clasp  thy  knees.    Bereave  me  not 

rwhereon  I  live ;)  thy  gentle  looks,  thy  aid. 

Thy  counsel  In  ttOs  uttermost  distress. 

My  only  strength,  and  suy !  Forlocn  of  thaa. 

Whither  shalll  betake  me  I  where  subsist? 

While  yet  we  live  (scarce  one  short  hour  perhaps) 

Between  ns  two  let  there  be  peaee.'  dfcc 

Adam's  reconcilement  to  her  is  worked 
up  in  the  same  spirit  of  tenderness.  Eve 
anerwards  proposes  to  her  husband,  in  the 
blindness  ot  lier  despair,  that  to  prevent 
their  guilt  from  descending  upon  posterity, 
they  should  resolve  to  live  childless;  or,  if 
that  could  not  be  done,  they  should  seek 
their  own  deaths  by  violent  methods. 
As  these  sentiments  naturally  engage  the 
reader  to  regard  the  mother  of  mankind 
with  more  than  ordinary  commiseration, 
they  likewise  contain  a  verv  fine  moral 
The  resolution  of  dying  to  end  our  miseries 
does  not  show  such  a  degree  of  magnanimity 
as  a  resolution  toj^ear  them,  and  submit  to 
the  dispensations  of  Providence.  Our  au- 
thor hais,  therefore,  with  ^at  delicacy,  re- 
presented Eve  as  entertaining  tlus  thought, 
and  Adam  as  disapproving  it 

We  are,  in  the  last  place,  to  consider  the 
imaginary  persons,  or  Death  and  Sin,  who 
act  a  large  part  in  this  book.  Such  beauti- 
ftil  extended  allegories  are  certainly  some 
of  the  finest  compositions  of  genius;  out,  as 
I  have  before  observed,  are  not  agjreeable 
to  the  nature  of  a  heroic  poem.  This  of  Sin 
and  Death  is  very  exquisite  in  its  kind,  if 
not  considered  as  a  part  of  such  a  work. 
The  truths  contained  in  it  are  so  clear  and 
open,  that  I  shall  not  lose  time  in  explain- 
ing them;  but  shall  only  obsei-ve,  that  a 
reader,  who  knows  the  strength  of  the 
English  tongue,  will  be  amazed  to  think 
how  the  poet  could  find  such  apt  words  anE 
phrases  to  describe  the  actions  of  those  two 
imaginary  persons,  and  particularty  in  that 

Sart  where  Death  is  exhibited  as  forming  a 
ridge  over  the  chaos;  a  work  suitable  to 
the  genius  of  Milton. 

Since  the  subject  I  am  upon  gives  me  an 
opportunity  of  speaking  more  at  large  of 
sudi  shadowy  and  imag^ary  persons  as 
may  be  introduced  into  heroic  poems,  I 
shall  beg  leave  to  explain  myself  m  a  mat- 
ter which  is  curious  in  its  kind,  and  which 
none  of  the  critics  have  treated  of.  It  is 
certain  Homer  and  Virgil  are  fiill  of  ima- 
^nary  persons,  who  are  very  beautiful  in 
poetry,  when  they  are  just  shown  without 
Deing  engaged  in  any  series  of  action.  Ho- 
mer, indeed,  represents  sleep  as  a  person, 
and  ascribes  a  short  part  to  him  in  his  Iliad; 
but  we  must  consider,  that  though  we  now 
regard  such  a  person  as  entirely  shadowy 
and  unsubstantial,  the  heathens  made  sta-  . 
tues  of  him,  placed  him  in  their  temples, 
and  looked  upon  him.  as  a  real  deity.  When 
Homer  makes  use  of  other  such  allegorical 
persons,  it  is  only  in  short  expressions, 
which  convey  an  ordinary  thought  to  the 
mind  in  the  most  pleasing  manner,  and  may 
riather  be  lo(^ed  upon  as  poetical  phrases* 
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than  aUegoricid  descripdoiis.    Instead  of 
telling  OS  that  men  naturally  fly  when  they 
are  terrified,  he  introduces  the  peraont  of 
Flight  and  Fear,  who  he  tells  us,  are  in- 
separable comp^ions.    Instead  of  saying 
that  the  time  was  come  when  ApoUo  oug^t 
to  have  received  his  recompence,  he  tdls 
us  that  the  Hours  brought  hun  his  reward. 
Instead  of  describing  the  eflFects  which 
Minerva^  aeris  produced  in  battle,  he  tells 
us  that  the  orims  of  it  were  encompassed 
by  Terror,  Rout,  Discord,  Fury,  Pursuit, 
Massacre,  and  Death.    In  the  same  figure 
of  speaking,  he  represents  Victory  as  fol- 
lowmg  Diomedes;  Discord  as  the  mother 
of  fimerals  and  mourning;  Venus  as  dressed 
by  the  Graces;  Bellona  as  wearing  Terror 
and  Consternation  like  a  garment  I  might 
give  se\'eral  other  instances  out  of  Homer,  as 
wellasa^preat  many  outofVii*giL   Milton 
has  likewise  verv  often  made  use  of  the 
same  way  of  speakine,  as  where  he  tells  us 
that  Victory  sat  on  ttie  right  hand  of  the 
Messiah,  when  he  marched  forth  against 
the  rebel  angels;  that,  at  the  rising  S  the 
sun,  the  Hours  nnbarred  the  gates  of  light: 
that  Discord  was  the  daughter  of  Sin.    Of 
the  same  nature  are  those  expressions, 
where,  describing  the  singmg  of  the  night- 
ingale, he  adds,  '  ^ence  was  pleased;'  and 
upon  the  Messiah's  bidding  peace  to  the 
chaos, '  Confusion  heard  his  voice. '  I  might 
add  innumerable  instances  of  our.  poet's 
writing  in  this  beautiful  figure.    It  is  plain 
that  these  I  have  mentioned,  in  which  per- 
sons of  an  imaginary  nature  are  introduced, 
are  such  short  allegories  as  are  not  designed 
to  be  taken  in  the  literal  sense,  but  only 
to  convey  particular  circumstances  to  the 
reader,  after  an  unusual  and  entertaining 
manner.  But  when  such  persons  are  intro- 
duced as  principal  actors,  and  engaged  in  a 
series  of  adventures,  they  take  too  much 
upon  them,  and  are  by  no  means  proper  fbr 
an  herdc  poem,  which  ought  to  appear 
credible  in  its  principal  parts.    I  cannot 
£>rbear  therefore  thinkmg,  that  Sin  and 
Death  are  as  improper  agents  in  a  work  of 
this  hature,  as  Streneth  and  Necessity  in 
one  of  the  tragedies  of  .Sschylus,  who  re- 
presented those  two  persons  nafling  down 
Prometheus  to  a  rock;  for  which  ne  has 
been  justly  censured  by  the  greatest  critics. 
I  do  not  know  any  imaginary  person  made 
use  of  in  a  more  sublime  manner  of  thinking 
than  that  in  one  of  the  prophets,  who,  de- 
scribing God  as  descending  from  heaven, 
and  visiting  the  uns  of  mankind,  adds  that 
dreadful  circumstance,  'Before  him  went 
the  Pestilence.*  It  is  certain  this  imagparv 
person  might  haye  been  described  m  aU 
ncr  purple  spots.    The  Fever  might  have 
marched  bemre  her,  Psun  might  have  stood 
at  her  ri^t  hand,  Phrensy  on  her  left,  and 
Death  in  her  rear.    She  might  have  been 
introduced  as  gliding  down  from  the  tsdl  of 
a  comet,  or  darted  upon  the  earth  in  a  flash 
<«  lightning.    She  might  have  tinted  the 
atmosphere  with  her  breath.    The  very 


jg^aring  of  her  eye*  might  have  scattered 
infection.  But  I  believe  every  reader  will 
think,  that  in  such  sublime  writings  the 
mentioning  of  her,  as  it  is  done  in  Scripture, 
has  someuiine  in  it  more  just,  as  well  as 
great,  than  alJthat  the  most  fanciful  poet 
could  have  bestowed  upon  her  in  Uie  neb- 
ne^  of  his  imagination.         .   ^^     L.* 
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rrtojoytNM  Mi7  that  nkeada  tkt  MinL^Fnmtm, 

Chables  Lilly  attended  me  the  other 
day,  and  made  me  a  present  of  a  large 
Aeet  of  paper,  on  which  is  delroeated  a 
pavement  in  Mosaic  work,  lately  discover- 
ed at  Slunsfield  near  Woodstock,  f  A  person 
who  has  so  mudi  the  gift  of  speech  as  Mr. 
Lilly,  and  can  carry  on  a  discourse  without 
a  reply,  had  great  opportunity  on  that  oc- 
casion to  expatiate  upon  so  fine  a  piece  of 
antiquity.    Among  other  things,  I  remem- 
ber he  gave  me  his  opinion,  which  he  drew 
from  the  ornaments  of  the  wcnk,  Uiat  this 
was  the  floor  of  a  room  dedicated  to  Mirth 
and  Concord.    Viewing  this  work,  made 
my  fancy  run  over  the  many  gay  expres- 
sions I  have  read  in  ancient  authors,  which 
contained  invitations  to  lay  aside  care  and 
aiudetjr,  and  give  a  loose  to  that  pleasing 
forgetnilness  wherein  men  put  aS  their 
characters  of  business,  and  enjoy  their  very 
selves.    These  hours  were  usually  passed 
in  rooms  adorned  for  that  purpose,  and  set 
out  in  such  a  manner,  as  the  objects  sJl 
around  the  company  gladdened  their  heai^; 
which,  j<m)ed  to  the  cheerfiil  looks  of  well- 
chosen  and  agreeable  friends,  gave  new 
vigour  to  the  airy,  produced  the  latent  fire 
of  the  modest,  and  gave  grace  to  the  slow 
humour  of  the  reserved.    A  judicious  mix- 
ture of  such  company,  crowned  with  chap- 
lets  of  flowers,  and  the  whole  apaitmcnt 
glittering  with  gay  lights,  cheered  with  a 
profusicxi  of  roses,  artificial  falls  of  water, 
and  intervals  of  soft  notes  to  scmgs  of  love 
and  wine,  suspended  the  cares  of  human 
life,  and  made  a  festival  of  mutual  kind- 
ness.   Such  parties  of  pleasure  as  these, 
and  the  reports  of  the  agreeable  passages 
in  their  jollities,  have  in  all  ages  awakened 
the  dull  part  of  mankind  to  pretend  to 
mirth  and  good  humour,  without  capacity 
for  such  entertainments;  fbr  if  I  may  be 
allowed  to  say  so,  there  are  a  hundred  men 
fit  for  any  employment,  to  one  who  is  capa- 
ble of  passing  a  night  in  company  of  the 
first  taste,  without  shocking  any  member 
of  the  society,  over-rating  his  own  part 
of  the  conversation,  but  equally  receiving 


*  The  oriftiial  motto  to  thit  paper  was  tin  aane  aa 
that  now  prertxed  to  No.  S70. 
Reddere  penone  acit  convenicntia  cniqne. 

Hot.  Jin  P0eL  t.  31S. 
To  each  eliaracter  be  gives  wbai  beat  befita. 
t  See  Gouf  h*a  Britiah  Topogfapky,  vol.  ii,  pk  flSi. 
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d  contnbatiRg  ^  the  pleasure  of  the 
lole  company.  When  one  considers  such 
llections  of  companions  in  past  tiroes,  and 
:h  as  one  might  name  in  the  present  age, 
th  how  much  spleen  must  a  man  needs 
lect  npoo  the  awkward  gaiety  of  those 
0  affect  the  frolic  with  an  ill  grace!  I 
re  a  letter  from  a  correspondent  of  mine, 

0  desires  me  to  admonish  all  loud,  mis- 
evoos,  aiiy,  dull  companions,  that  they 

misteiken  m  what  they  call  a  frolic 
jgularity  in  itself  is  not  what  creates 
isure  and  mirth;  but  to  see  a  man,  who 
ws  what  Ttile  and  decency  are,  descend 
fi  them  agreeably  in  our  company,  is 
it  denominates  him  a  pleasant  compa- 
.  Instead  of  that,  you  find  muiy  whose 
;h  consists  only  in  doing  things  which 
lot  become  them,  with  a  secret  con- 
isness  that  all  the  world  knows  they 
N  better:  to  this  is  always  added  some- 
5  mischievous  to  themselves  or  others, 
ve  heard  of  some  very  merry  fellows 
Iff  whom  the  frolic  was  started,  and 
?d  by  a  great  majority,  that  every  man 
Id  immediately  draw  a  tooth:  after 
h  they  have  gone  in  a  body  and  smoked 
•ler.  The  same  company,  at  another 
,  has  each  man  burned  his  cravat; 
ne  perhaps,  whose  estate  would  bear 
s  tlmwn  a  long  wig  and  hat  into  the 
fire.  Thus  they  have  jested  them- 
5  stark*naked,  and  run  into  the  streets 
fri|jhted  women  very  successfully. 
e  IS  no  inhabitant  of  anv  standing  m 
It  Garden,  but  can  tell  you  a  hun- 
good  humours,  where  pieople  have 
off  with  a  little  bloodshed,  and  yet 
d  all  the  witty  hours  of  the  night  I 
a  gentleman  that  has  several  wounds 
head  by  watch-poles,  and  has  been 
run  through  the  body,  to  carry  on  a 
est.  He  is  very  old  lor  a  man  of  so 
e^ood  humour;  out  to  this  day  he  is 

1  merry  but  he  has  occasion  to  be 
at  the  same  time.    But,  by  the  fa- 

'  these  gentlemen,  I  am  humbly  of 
,  that  a  man  may  be  a  very  wittj 
nd  never  offend  one  statute  of  this 
m,  not  excepting  that  of  stabbing, 
wiiters  of  plays  have  what  they  call 
'  time  and  place,  to  give  a  justness 
-  representation;  and  it  wcnild  not 
iS  if^  all  who  pretend  to  be  compa- 
rcKdd  conjfine  their  actions  to  the 
f  meeting;  fw  a  frolic  carried  far- 
ay  be  better  performed  by  other 
than  men.  It  is  not  to  rid  much 
or  do  much  mischief,  that  should 
late  a  pleasant  fellow;  but  that  is 
>lic  which  is  the  play  of  the  mind, 
lists  of  various  and  unforced  sallies 
nation.  Festivity  of  spirit  is  a  very 
on  talent,  and  must  proceed  from 
iblage  of  agreeable  qualities  in  the 
rson.  There  are  some  few  whom 
peculiarly  happy  in  it,  but  it  is  a 
c  cannot  name  m  a  man,  especially 
te  considers,  that  it  ijs  never  very 


grateftil  but  where  it  is  regarded  by  him 
who  possesses  it  in  the  second  {dace.  The 
best  man  that  I  know  of,  for  heightening 
the  revel  ^ety  of  a  company,  is  Estcourt, 
whose  jovial  humour  diffuses  itself  from 
the  highest  person  at  an  entertainment  to 
the  meanest  waiter.  Merry  tales,  accom- 
panied with  apt  gestttres  and  lively  repre- 
sentations of  circumstances  and  persons, 
beguile  the  gravest  mind  into  a  consent  to 
be  as  humourous  as  himself.  Add  to  this, 
that  when  a  man  is  in  his  good  gi^ces,  he 
has  a  mimickry  that  does  not  debase  the 
person  he  represents;  but  which,  taking 
from  the  gravity  of  the  character,  adds  to 
the  agreeableness  of  it  This  pleasant  fel^ 
low  gives  one  some  idea  of  the  ^ncient 
pantomime,  who  is  said  to  have  given  the 
audience,  in  dumb-show,  an  exact  idea  of 
anv  character  or  passion,  or  an  intelligible 
relation  of  any  public  occurrence,  with  n^ 
other  expression  than  that  of  his  looks  and 
gestures.  If  all  who  have  been  ol^ged  to 
these  talents  in  Estoourt  wiU  be  at  Love 
for  Love  to-morrow  night,  they  will  but 
pay  him  what  they  owe  him,  at  so  easy  a 
rate  as  bdng  ]}resent  at  a  play  wl^h  no- 
body would  omit  seeing,  that  had,  or  had 
not,  ever  seen  it  before*  T. 
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Torva  leana  lupum  fequitur,  lupiu  ipse  eapelUn; 
Florestem  cyUium  Kquitur  laiciva  capella. 
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LioM  the  wolTVfl,  andwolvetf  the  kida  paraue. 
The  kidi  sweat  tliyine,*-«Qd  atUl  I  follow  you. 

Warm. 

As  we  were  at  the  club  last  night,  I  ob- 
served that  my  old  friend  €ir  Roger,  con- 
trary to  his  usual  custom,  sat  very  silent, 
and,  instead  of  minding  what  was  said  by 
the  c<»npany,  was  whistling  to  himself  in 
a  very  thoug^htfiil  mood,  and  playing  with 
a  cork.  I  jogged  Sir  Andrew  rreeport, 
who  sat  between  us;  and,  as  we  were  both 
observing  him  we  saw  the  knight  shake 
his  head,  and  heard  him  say  to  himself, 
*  A  foolish  woman !  I  can't  believe  it '  &r 
Andrew  gave  him  a  gentle  pat  upon  the 
shoulder,  and  offered  to  lay  him  a  Ixyttle  of 
wine  that  he  was  thinking  of  the  widow. 
My  old  friend  started,  and,  recovering  out 
of  nis  brown  study,  told  Sir  Andrew,  that  ^ 
once  in  his  life  he  had  been  in  the  right. 
In  short,  after  some  little  hesitation.  Sir 
Roger  told  us  in  the  fulness  of  his  heart, 
that  he  had  just  received  a  letter  from  his 
steward,  which  acquainted  him  that  his  old 
rival  and  antagonist  in  the  country,  Sir  Da- 
vid Dundrum,  had  been  making  a  visit  to 
the  widow.  « However,'  says  Sir  Rc^er, 
'  I  can  never  think  that  she  win  have  a 
man  that's  half  a  year  older  than  I  am,  and 
a  noted  republican  into  the  bargain.' 

Will  Honeycomb,  who  looks  upon  love 
as  his  particular  province,  interrupting  our 
friend  with  a  jaunty  laugh,  *I  thought, 
kinght,'  said  he,   *thott  hadst  lived  long 
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ormcrtT  bautleil  with  a  OTrseoD,  Uw 
L  foriMMle  me  bk  iKine.  hrI  wkha  a 


to  a 


foitfiiBtkeworidnottppiftthyluppiacM 
apoo  one  that  b  a  woman  and  a  widow.  I 
think  diat,  withont  vanity,  I  may  prttcud 
to  kaofw  as  nmch  of  the  feaMile'worid  aa 
mj  roan  in  Great  Britain;  thoogh  tiie 
chief  of  my  knowkdee  OQDMts  in  t^  that 
they  are  not  to  be  known.*  W31  imi 
<hamy,  with  hia  nmd  tnenqr.  rami 
iaftDiaaocamitofhiaofwnaaMm.  *I 
now/  mm  he,  "upon  the  vei^  o£  fifty.' 
(thonsh  Dy  the  way  we  all  knew  he  waa 
turned  of  thiee-acoreO  '  Yon  mi^  eaaly 
Kacai»* oontinned  WiU,  *diat  I  have  not 
fived  to  long  m  the  worid  withont  hvnm^ 
had  some  thaughta  o£  tetthur  in  it,  aa  the 
phraKii.  To  teO  yon  tndy,  I  have  aevenl 
timea  tped  my  fortune  that  way,  thoagh  I 
cannot  mnch  boaat  of  mr  aaooem. 

'I  made  my  first  addtcmia  toa 

but,  when  IdM^ 
iagto  aociH 
jto  hear  that 
Ihadformeri^ 
oMpnt 

iHtui^Bt  after  mamed  hia 
fax^im^er  in  the  nnghhoarhoodT 

'  I  nrnde  my  next  applicatian  to  a  widowi 
and  attacked  her  to  bnikly,  tlmt  I  thooght 
mjradf  within  a  fixtni^t  of  her.  As  I 
waited  upon  her  one  mornmg,  she  told  me, 
that  she  Btendcd  to  keep  her  ready-money 
andjoinAnieinherown  hand,  and  desired 
AM  to  can  npon  her  attorney  in  Lyon's-Ino, 
who  would  M^jiut  with  me  what  it  was 
proper  Idt  me  to  add  to  it  I  was  so  re* 
DoOed  by  this  overture^  that  I  nercr  inqiaiFed 
either  for  her  or  her  attoniey  aften 

■  A  few  months  after,  I  nddreved 
to  a  yonag  In^  who  waa  an  only  ~ 
andof  amdnmiily.  I  danced  with  her  at 
several  balls,  aqueeaed  her  by  the  hand, 
said  soft  things  to  Her,  and,  in  short,  made 
no  doubt  of  her  heart;  and,  though  mv  fbr> 
tune  was  not  equal  to  hers,  I  was  in  nopcs 
that  her  fcnd  fisthcr  would  not  deny  her  the 
man  she  had  fixed  her  affections  upcm.  But 
as  I  went  one  day  to  the  house,  in  order  to 
break  the  matter  to  him,  I  found  the  whole 
fiunily  in  confiiaioo,  and  heard  to  my 
unsprakahir  surprise,  that  Miss  Jenny 
was  that  veiy  moning  nm  away  with  the 
butler. 

'  I  then  courted  a  second  widow,  and  am 
at  a  loos  to  this  day  how  I  came  to  miss  her, 
for  she  had  often  commended  my  perscn 
and  bdiaviour.  Her  maid  indeed  told  me 
one  day,  that  her  mistfeas  said  die  never 
saw  a  gentleman  with  such  a  spindle  pair 
of  legs  as  Mr.  Honeycomb. 

'After  this  I  laid  siege  to  four  heiresses 
sucGcsnvdy,  and,  being  a  handanme 
dog  in  those  days,  quickly  made  a  1 
in  their  hearts,  but  I  don't  know  how  it 
came  to  pass,  though  I  seldom  &iled  of 
getting  the  daughter's  consent,  I  could 
never  m  my  life  get  the  old  pec^  on  my 
side. 

*  I  could  give  vou  an  aooouat  of  a  thousand 
«^er  unsaDccsttul  attempta*  partandariy  of 


[had  certainly  I 


OMi^ichl 

anoldwomaa 

away  with  flying  colours,  if  her 

had  not  oome  pouring  in  Oa  her  aasiomBoe 

feomallpartscf  Ei^fittd;  nay,IbdieveK 

shoukl  have  nt  her  at  last,  had  not  dm 

been  carried  OB  by  a  haid  frosL' 

AsWm'stwaAkmsaieextfiimJj  i|uick. 
he  turned  feom  Sir  Roger,  an^  applying 
hinrndf  to  me,  toki  me  there  waa  a  pasmgn 
m tiK  book  I  hnd  conmtoed  talSmnrdg, 
to  be  writ  m  letters  of  colnr 


and  taking  out  a  pocket  MOton,  read' dm 
fcaowiag  lines,  wUdi  are  part  of  one  «C 


Adam's 


to  Eve  after  the  felL 


Ami  abvacM  co^lMctiia  wifi^dii  kz:  tm 
Bt^aMmeym^mtmmnt;  llita 

By  a  ftr  wane:  «r.  if  ite  Ivvc.  wfrtjiy 
T»  a  M  Wvmuy.  hit  kut  oritaaM : 

Sir  Roger  hatened  to  this  paimre  wi^ 
great  attention;  and,  desring  Mr.  Honey- 
comb to  fold  down  a  leaf  at  UK  place,  and 
lend  him  his  book,  the  knight  put  A  up  in  his 
pocket,  and  told  us  that  he  would  read  over 
mese  verses  again  before  he  weot  to  bed. 

X. 
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I  HATS  nothinrtodowithtdiel 
this  day ,  any  farther  than  1 


of  Latin  on  the  bend  of  my  paper;  wtuch  I 
think  a  motto  not 


lotmy  napcr;  which  I 
unsuitable;  sinoe.  if  sa<- 
y  is  a  reoommcnaaticoiy 


lenoeof  our  poverty 
si31  mme  couAmcndal 
conceals  it  by  a  decent  dress. 

•Ma.  Spectator, — ^There  is  an  cril 
under  the  sua,  which  has  not  yet  conie 
within  your  speculatioo,  and  is  the  cen- 
sure, ^sesteem,  and  oootempt,  which  ] 


young  fellows  meet  with  nom  particalar 
persons,  for  the  reasonable  methods  they 
take  to  avoid  them  in  generaL  This  is  by 
appearing  In  a  better  mrss  than  may  seem 
to  a  rdation  regularly  consirtent  with  a. 
small  fortune;  and  therefore  may  occaaioa 
a  judgment  of  a  siutabfe  extravngnnoe  in 
other  particulars;  but  the  disadvantage  wid^ 
which  the  man  of  narrow  drcumatances  nets 
and  ^leaks,  is  so  feehns^y  act  forth  in  a  Gttle 
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booii  ealled  the  Christian  Hero,  that  the 
appeMine  to  be  otherwise  is  not  only  par- 
donable»  but  necessary.  Every  one  knows 
the  hurry  of  conclusions  that  are  made  in 
contempt  of  a  person  that  appears  to  be 
calamitous;  which  makes  it  very  excu^le 
to  prepare  one^  self  for  the  company  of 
those  that  are  of  a  superior  quality  and  for- 
-*  tane,  by  appearing  to  be  in  a  better  condi- 
tion than  one  is,  so  far  as  such  appearance 
shall  not  make  us  really  of  worse. 

*  It  is  a  justice  due  to  the  character  of 
one  who  suffers  hard  reflections  from  any 
paiticnlar  person  upon  this  account,  that 
such  persons  would  mquire  into  his  manner 
ci  spending  his  time;  of  which,  though  no 
^Tther  inrormation  can  be  had  than  that 
lie  remains  so  many  hours  in  his  chamber, 
yet  if  this  is  elearea,  to  imagine  that  a  rea- 
sonable creature,  wruncf  with  a  narrow  for- 
tune, does  not  make  the  best  use  of  this 
retirement,  would  be  a  conduMon  extremely 
uncharitable.    From  what  has,  or  will  be 
said,  I  hope  no  consequence  can  be  extorted, 
impl3ring,  that  I  would  have  any  young  fel- 
low spend  more  time  than  the  common 
leisure  which  his  studies  require,  or  more 
BKmey  than  hk  fortune  or  allowance  may 
admit  o^  in  the  pursuit  of  an  acquaintance 
"with  his  betters:  for  as  to  his  time,  the 
gross  of  that  oujght  to  be  sacred  to  more 
sabstantial  acqmsitions;  for  each  irrecove- 
rable moment  of  which  he  oueht  to  bdieve 
he  stands  rdigiously  accountaole.  As  to  his 
dress,  I  shall  engage  myself  no  further  than 
in  the  modest  defence  of  two  plain  suits  a 
year:  for  being  perfectly  satisfied  in  Eu- 
trapdus's  contrivance  of  making  a  Mohock 
of  a  man,  by  presenting  him  with  laced  and 
embroidered  suits,  I  would  by  no  means  be 
thoQ^t  to  controvert  the  conceit,  by  insi- 
naating  the  advantages  of  foppery.   It  is  an 
assertion  which  admits  of  much  proof,  that 
a  stranger  of  tolerable  sense,  dressed  like  a 
gentleman,  will  be  better  received  by  those 
of  quality  above  him,  than  one  erf  much  bet- 
ter parts,  whose  dress  is  regulated  by  the 
rigid  notions  of  frugality.     A  man's  ap- 
pearance falls  within  the  censure  of  every 
one  that  sees  him;  his  parts  and  learning 
very  few  acre  judges  of;  and  even  upon  these 
few  they  cannot  at  first  be  well  mtruded; 
for  poUcy  and  good-breeding  will  counsel 
him  to  be  reserved  among  strangers,  and  to 
support  himself  only  by  the  common  spirit 
of  conversation.    Indeed  among  the  injudi- 
cious, the  words,  **  delicacy,  idiom,  fine 
images,  structure  of  periods,  genius,  fire,'* 
and  the  rest,  made  use  of  with  a  frugal  and 
comely  gravity,  "will  nuuntain  the  figure  of 
immense  reading,  and  the  depth  of  criti- 
cisro. 

'  All  gentlemen  of  fortune,  at  least  the 
young  and  middle-aged,  are  apt  to  pride 
themselves  a  littie  too  much  upon  their 
dress,  and  coosequentiy  to  value  others  in 
some  measure  upon  the  same  considera- 
tion. With  what  confusion  is  a  man  of 
figure  obliged  to  return  the  ci^lities  of  the 
Vol,  IIT  10 


hat  to  a  person  whose  ahr  and  attire  hafdif 
entitie  him  to  it !  for  whom  nevertheless  the 
other  has  a  particular  esteem,  though  he  b 
ashamed  to  have  it  challenged  in  so  public 
a  mannen    It  must  be  allowed,  that  any 
young  fellow  tiiat  affects  to  dress  and  appear 
genteelly,might  with  artificial  managementt 
save  ten  pounds  a-year;  as  instead  of  fine 
hoUand  he  might  mourn  in  sack-doth,  and^ 
in  other  particulars  be  proportionably  ^ab- 
by :  but  of  what  service  would  this  sum  be 
to  avert  any  misfortune,  whilst  it  would 
leave  him  deserted  by  the  littie  good  ao 
quaintance  he  has,  ana  prevent  his  gaining 
any  other?    As  the  appearance  of  an  eayy 
fortune  is  necessary  towards  making  one,  1 
don't  know  but  it  mi^t  be  of  advantage 
sometimes  to  throw  mto  one's  discdurse 
certain  exclunations  idxiut  bank  stock,  i^id 
to  show  a  marvellous  surprise  upon  its  feU» 
as  well  as  the  most  affected  triumph  upon 
its  rise.    The  veneration  and  respect  which 
the  practice  of  all  ages  has  preserved  to 
appearances,  ¥dthout  doubt  8U^;ge8ted  to 
our  tradesmen  that  wise  and  politic  custom^ 
to  apply  and  recommend  themselves  to  th<i 
public  by  all  those  decorations  upon  theif 
sign-posts  and  houses  which  the  most  emi* 
nent  hands  in  the  neighbourhood  can  furnish 
them  with.    What  can  be  more  attractive, 
to  a  man  of  letters,  than  that  immense  enh> 
dition  of  all  ages  and  languages,*  which  a 
skilful  bookseller,  in  conjunction  with  a 
painter,  shall  image  upon  his  column,  and 
the  extremities  of  his  shop?    The  same 
spirit  of  maintaining  a  handsome  appeaiv 
ance  reigns  among  tne  grave  and  soud  ap* 
prentices  of  the  law  (here  I  could  be  parti- 
cularly dull  in  proving  the  word  apprentice 
to  be  significant  of  a  barrister,)  and  you  may 
easily  distinguish  who  has  most  lately  made 
his  pretennons  to  business,  by  the  whitest 
and  most  ornamental  frame  of  his  window : 
if  indeed  the  chamber  is  a  ground-room,  and 
has  rails  before  it,  the  finery  is  of  necessitr 
more  extended  and  the  pomp  of  bu^e»i 
better  maintmned.     And  what  can  be  a 
greater  indication  of  the  digni^  of  dresS, 
than  that  burdensome  finery  which  is  the 
regular  habit  of  our  judges,  nobles,  an^ 
bi&ops,  with  which  upon  certain  days  wef 
see  them  incumbered?  And  though  it  may 
be  said,  this  is  lawful,  and  necessary  for  the 
dignity  of  the  state,  yet  the  wisest  of  them 
have  been  remarkable,  before  they  arrive^ 
at  their  present  stations,  for  being  very  well 
dressed  persons.  As  to  my  own  part,  I  am 
near  thirty;  and  smce  I  left  school  have  not 
been  idle,  which  is  a  modem  phrase  for 
having  studied  hard.    I  brought  off  a  clean 
system  of  moral  philosophy,  and  a  tolerable 
jargon  of  meUphysics,  from  the  university;, 
since  that  I  have  oeen  engaged  in  the  clear- 
ing part  af  the  perplexed  style  and  matter 
of  the  law,  which  so  hereditarily  descends, 
to  all  its  professors.    To  all  which  severe 
studies  I  have  thrown  in,  at  proper  in- 
terims, the  pretty  learning  of  the  clashes. 
Notwithstanding  which,  I  am  what  Shak- 
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ipcan  calls  a  fellow  of  no  mark  or  liketi- 
hoodf  which  makes  me  understand  th^ 
Aiore  fully  that  since  the  regular  methods 
of  making  friends  and  a  fortune  by  the 
mere  force  of  a  profession  is  so  vexr  slow 
and  uncertain,  a  man  should  take  ail  rea« 
8Dna!4e  opportunities,  by  enlarging  a  good 
ac(^uaintance,  to  court  that  time  and  chance 
Which  is  said  to  happen  to  every  man. 

T. 


IfO.  361.]     Thursday,  jtfnil  24,  1712. 

TntaiMB  inieMiit  voeen,  qua  protinot  omnia 
,  C^ntmnuit  domm  Virg.  JBBn.  viL  514. 

Hm  Mast  Tartareaa  eprvads  its  notes  around; 
HkB  bolue  astOBish'd  trembles  at  t^  sound. 

I  HAVE  lately  received  the  following  letter 
from  a  country  gentleman: 

*  Mr.  Spectator, — ^The  night  before  I 
left  London  I  went  to  see  a  play  called  The 
Humourous  Lieutenant.  Upon  the  risine 
of  the  curtain  I  was  very  much  surprised 
with  the  i^reat  concert  of  cat-calls  which 
was  exhibited  that  evening,  and  began  to 
think  with  myself  that  I  had  made  a  mis* 
take»  and  gone  to  a  music-meeting  instead 
of  the  play-hcHise.  It  appear^  mdeed  a 
Sttle  odd  to  me,  to  see  so  many  persons  of 
quality,  of  both  sexes,  assemblea  together 
lit  a  kmd  of  caterwauling,  for  I  cannot  look 
npoR  that  performance  to  have  been  any 
thing  better,  whatever  the  musicians  them- 
•dves  might  think  of  it  As  I  had  no  ac- 
quaintance in  the  house  to  ask  questions  of, 
and  was  forced  to  go  out  of  town  early  the 
Bext  morning,  I  could  not  learn  the  secret 
of  this  matter.  What  I  would  therefore 
desire  of  you,  b^  to  give  me  some  account 
of  this  strange  mstrument,  which  I  found 
the  company  called  a  cat-call;  and  parti- 
cularly to  let  me  know  whether  it  be  a 
piec^  of  mufflc  lately  come  from  Italy.  For 
my  own  part  to  be  free  with  you,  I  would 

Slither  hear  an  English  fiddle;  though  I 
urst  not  show  my  dislike  whilst  I  was  in 
thft  playrhouse,  it  being  my  chance,  to  sit 
the  very  next  man  to  one  of  uie  performers, 
I  am»  su*,  your  most  affectionate  friend  and 
■crvant,       JOHN  SHALLOW,  Esq,' 

In  compliance  with  Squire  Shallow's  re- 
quest, I  design  this  papS?r  as  a  dissertation 
upon  the  cat-call.  In  onier  to  make  myself 
a  master  of  the  subject,  I  purchased  one  the 
beginning  of  last  week,  though  not  vrithout 
gn'eat  dimailty,  beine  informed  at  two  or 
Uiree  toy-shops  that  the  players  had  lately 
bought  them  all  up.  I  have  since  consulted 
man^  learned  antiquaries  in  relation  to  its 
crigmal,  and  find  them  very  much  divided 
among  themselves  upon  that  particular.  A 
fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  w}io  is^ygood 
fHend,  and  a  great  jjroficient  m  the  mathe- 
matical part  of  music,  concludes,  from  the 
wmpriclty  of  its  make,  and  the  uniformity 
of  its  sound,  that  the  cat-call  is  older  than 
any  (tf  the  inventions  of  Jubal. '  He  observes 


veiy  well,  that  muw»l  fnstmmetits  took 
their  first  rise  from  the  notes  of  birds,  and 
other  melodious  animals;  *  and  what^'  says 
he,  •was  more  natural  ^lan  for  the  fiiit 
ages  of  mankind  to  imitate  the  voice  of  a 
cat,  that  lived  under  the  same  roof  wilii 
them?'  He  added,  that  the  cat  had  con- 
tributed more  to  harmony  than  any  other 
animal;  as  .we  are  not  only  beholden  to  her 
for  this  wind  instrument,  but  for  our  stiing- 
mu»c  in  general. 

Another  virtuoso  of  my  acquaintance  iKIl 
not  allow  the  cat-caU  to  be  older  than  The»- 
pis,  and  is  apt  to  think  it  appeared  in  the 
world  soon  after  the  ancient  comedy;  lor 
which  reason  it  has  still  a  place  m  our  dra- 
matic entertainments.  Nor  must  I  here 
omit  what  a  very  curious  gentleman,  who  is 
lately  returned  from  his  travels,  has  mofe 
than  once  assured  me;  namely,  that  there 
was  lately  dug  up  at  Rome  the  statue  of  a 
Momus,  who  holds  an  instrument  in  Ut 
right  hand,  very  much  resemUing  our 
modem  cat-call. 

There  are  others  who  ascribe  this  inven- 
tion to  Orpheus,  and  loc^  upon  the  cat-catt 
to  be  one  of  those  instruments  which  that 
famous  musician  made  use  of  to  draw  the 
beasts  about  him.  It  Is  certain  that  tiie 
roasting  <^  a  cat  does  not  caU  together  a 
greater  audience  ol  that  species  thui  tUa 
mstrument,  tf  dexterously  played  opoa  m 
proper  time  and  pUce. 

But,  notwithstanding  these  varioni  and 
learned  conjectures,  I  cannot  foibear  thank.* 
ing  that  the  catn^all  is  origim^y  a  piece  ^ 
of  English  music  Its  resemblance  to  tiie 
voice  of  some  of  our  British  songsters^  as 
well  as  the  use  of  it,  which  is  peculiar  to 
our  nation,  confirms  me  in  this  oirinion.  k 
has  at  least  received  great  improveoMals 
among^  us,  whether  we  consider  the  insbw- 
ment  itself,  or  those  several  quavers  aad 
graces  which  are  thrown  into  the  playing 
of  it  Every  one  might  be  sennble  a€  ^oa 
who  heard  that  remaikable  overgrown  cat- 
call which  was  placed  in  the  centre  C3f  the 
pit,  and  presided  over  all  the  rest  at  the 
celebrated  performance  latdy  exhihilbed  aa 
Drury-lane. 

Having  said  thus  much  coacendn^  tiie 
origin  of  the  cat-call^  we  are  in  tlie  next 
place  to  consider  the  use  of  it.  The  cat* 
call  exerts  itsdf  to  most  advantupe  in  ^le 
British  theatre.  It  very  mudi  improves 
the  scrand  of  nonsense,  and  often  goea  akaig 
with  the  voice  of  the  actor  who  pr 


it^  as  the  violin  or  harpdckord  accompar 
nies  the  Italian  recitativa 

It  has  often  supplied  the  place  of  tlie 
ancient  chorus,  in  the  words  m  Mr.  •^^  Ib 
short,  a  bad  poet  has  as  great  an  antipai&r 
to  a  cat-call  as  many  people  have  to  a  real 
cat 

Mr.  Collier  in  his  ingeiuous  esaay  npcm 
music,  has  the  following  passage: 

*  I  believe  it  is  possible  to  invent  an  i»- 
Btrument  that  shall  have  a  qiute  contraiy 
efiect  to  ^ose  martial  ones  nam  in  nae;  an 
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meat  Uiat  shall  diJc  the  miritg  aiid 
:  the  nerves,  and  curdle  the  bloodL 
nspire  despair,  aod  cowardice,  and 
irnation,  at  a  surprising  rate.  'Tis 
ble  the  roaring  of  lions,  the  warbling 
8  and  acreech-owls,  together  with  a 
re  of  the  howling  of  dop,  judiciously 
ed  and  compounded,  might  go  a  great 
I  this  invention.  Whether  such  anti- 
as  this  might  not  be  of  service  in  a 
I  shall  leave  to  the  milit^y  pien  to 
er.' 

It  this  learned  gentleman  supposes  in 
ation,  I  have  known  actually  verified 
tice.  The  cat-call  has  struck  a  damp 
nerals,  and  frighted  heroes  off  the 
At  the  first  sound  of  it  I  have  seen 
rned  head  tremble,  and  a  princess 
JO  fits.  The  humourous  lieutenant 
r  could  not  stand  it;  na'jt,  I  am  told 
en  Almanzor  looked  like  a  mouse, 
imbled  at  the  voice  of  this  terrifying 
lent 

is  of  a  dramatic  nature,  and  pecu- 
ppropriated  to  the  stage,  I  can  by 
ns  approve  the  thought  of  that  angry 
irho,  after  an  unsuccessful  pursuit  of 
ears,  took  leave  of  his  mistreat  in  a 
e  of  cat-calls. 

t  conclude  this  paper  with  the  ac- 
have  lately  received  of  an  ingenious 
ho  has  long  studied  this  instrument, 
'ery  ir ell  versed  in  all  the  rules  of 
ma.  He  teaches  to  plav  on  it  by 
id  to  express  by  it  the  wnole  art  of 
1.  He  has  his  bass  and  his  treble 
;  the  fbrmet  for  tragedy,  the  latter 
edy;  only  in  tragi-comedies  they 
h  play  together  in  concert.  He  has 
liar  squeak,  to  denote  the  violation 
of  the  unities,  and  has  different 
0  show  whether  he  aims  at  the  poet 
>laycr.  In  short,  he  teaches  the 
:e,  the  fustian-note,  the  stupid-note, 
composed  a  kind  of  air  that  may 
an  act-tune  to  an  incorrigible  play, 
ch  takes  in  the  whole  compass  of 
all.  L. 


]    J^riday,jffiril  25,171% 


UM  argoitur  vini  vinoras 

dor,  Ep.  xiz.  Lib.  1. 6. 

•es  wf  im;  and  we  cooclade  from  thMiee, 
1  hia  f  laM,  on  liii  own  evidence. 

'Temple,  April  24. 
PECTATOR, — Several  of  my  friends 
morning  got  over  a  dish  of  tea  in 
I  health,  though  we  had  celebrated 
'  with  more  glasses  that  we  could 
•ensed  with,  had  we  not  been  be- 
Brooke and Hellier.  Ingratitude, 
,  to  those  citizens,  I  am,  in  the 
le  comx>any,  to  accuse  you  of  great 
e  in  overlooking  their  merit,  who 
orted  tme  and  generous  wine,  and 
e  that  it  shouldnot  be  adulterated 
ailers  before  it  comes  to  the  tables 


of  private  families,  or  tiie  ch]ba4)f  [ 
fellows.  I  cannot  imagine  how  a  Spectator 
can  be  supposed  to  do  his  duty,  withoi^t 
frequent  resumption  of  such  »ibje<^  ap 
concern  our  health,  the  first  thin^  to  he 
regarded,  if  we  have  a  mind  to  rehsh  any 
thing  else.  It  would,  therefore,  very  well 
become  vour  spectatorial  vigilance,  to  ^v# 
it  in  orders  to  your  officer  for  inspeoting 
signs,  that  in  his  march  he  would  look  inl^ 
Uie  itinerants  who  deal  in  provivoq^  and 
inquire  where  they  buy  their  several  wares. 
Ever  since  the  decease  of  Colly-MoUy-Puflt 
of  agreeable  and  noisy  memoiy,  I  cabaot 
say  1  have  observed  any  thing  sold  in  qqi(% 
ot*  carried  by  horse,  or  ass,  or*  in  fi^e,  in 
any  moving  market,  which  is  not  perished 
or  putrefied;  witness  the  wheel-barrows  o^ 
rotten  raisins,  almonds,  figs,  and  curcantm 
which  you  see  vended  by  a  merchaoi 
dressed  in  a  second-hand  suit  of  a  mol 
soldier.  You  should  ccmsider  that  a  chi]4 
may  be  poisoned  for  the  worth  of  a  farthing 
but  except  his  |>oor  parents  send  him  to  onu 
certain  doctor  in  town,  they  can  have  qq 
advice  for  him  under  a  guinea.  When  por> 
sons  are  thus  cheap,  and  medicines  thiM 
dear,  how  can  you  be  negtigent  u  inspect 
ing  what  we  eat  and  drink,  or  taxis  i^ 
notice  of  such  as  the  above-mentioned  citi^ 
zens,  who  have  been  so  serviceable  to  }^ 
of  late  in  that  particular?  It  was  a  cu^tOM 
among  the  old  Romans,  to  do  him  parties 
lar  honours  who  had  saved  the  fife. of  « 
citizen.  How  much  more  does  the  worla 
owe  to  those  who  prevent  the  death  of  muln 
titudes!  As  these  men  deserve  well  of  ywir 
office,  so  such  as  act  to  the  detrimf&nt  eC. 
our  health,  yoju  ought  to  represent  to  then^ 
selves  and  their  fellow-subjects  in  the  cc^utt 
which  tliey  deserve  to  wear.  I  think  it 
would  be  for  the  public  good,  that  all  who 
vend  wines  should  be  under  oath  in  tha^ 
behal£  The  chairman  at  the  quarternnaa- 
sions  should  inform  the  country,  that  tha 
vintner  who  mixes  wine  to  his  custornvsriL 
shall  (upon  proof  that  the  drinker  thereof 
died  within  a  year  and  a  day  after  taking 
it,)  be  deemed  guilty  of  wilful  nuirder,  ana 
the  jury  shall  be  instructed  to  inquire  and 
present  such  delinquents  accordii^lv.  It 
is  no  mitigation  of  the  crime,  nor  will  itbc^ 
conceived  that  it  can  be  brought  in  chancer 
m^ey,  or  man-slaug;hter,  upon  proof  that 
it  shall  appear  wine  joined  to  wine,  or  right 
Hereforashire  poured  into  Port  O  Porti  but 
his  selling  it  for  one  thing,  knowing  it  to  bc^ 
another,  must  justly  bear  the  foresaid  guilt 
of  wilful  murder:  for  that  he,  the  sfud 
vintner,  did  an  unlawful  act  willingly  in  th^ 
false  mixture,  and  is  therefore  with  equity 
liable  to  aU  the  pains  to  which  a  man  would, 
be,  if  it  were  proved  that  he  designed  only 
to  run  a  man  through  the  arm  whom  he 
whipped  through  the  lungs.  This  is  iay, 
third  year  at  the  Temple,  and  this  is,  or 
should  be,  law.  An  ill  iutention»  well  piroved, 
should  meet  with  no  alleviaUon,  because  jt 
outran  itself.    There  cannot  be  too  ^reat 
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WBfttkf  used  ttsainst  the  injustice  as  well 
M  eradty  of  those  who  play  with  men's 
lives,  by  preparmg;  liquors  whose  nature 
for  aught  they  know,  may  be  noxious  when 
mizea,  ^ouni  innocent  when  apart:  and 
Brooke  and  HelHer,  who  ha¥e  insured  our 
•afiety  at  our  meals,  and  driven  jealousy 
from  our  cups  in  convcrsadon,  deserre  the 
eustom  and  thanks  of  the  whole  town;  and 
it  is  your  duty  to  remind  them  of  the  obU- 
Mioik  I  am,  sir,  your  humUe  servant, 
*TOM  POTTLE.' 

*Mft«  SP£ctator,^I  am  a  person  who 
wafe  kmr  iiinmared  in  a  college,  read  much, 
Mw  littte;  so  that  I  knew  no  more  of  the 
wortd  than  what  a  lecture  or  view  of  the 
map  taught  me.  By  this  means  I  improved 
in  my  study,  but  became  unpleasant  m  con- 
I'erstiCioD.  By  conversing  generally  with 
the  dead,  I  grew  almost  unfit  for  the  society 
cf  the  living;  so  by  a  long  confinement  1 
contracted  an  ungainly  aversion  to  conver- 
sation, 9XiiA  ever  discoursed  with  pain  to 
myself,  and  little  entertainment  to  others. 
At  last  I  was  in  some  measure  made  sensi- 
ble of  my  failing,  and  the  mortification  of 
aererbemg  spdcen  to,  or  speaking,  unless 
the  discourse  ran  uponboolu,  put  me  upon 
Ibrdng  myself  among  men.  I  unmediately 
aiected  the  politest  company,  by  the  fre- 
qaent  use  of  which,  I  hoped  to  wear  off  the 
rast  I  had  contracted:  but,  by  an  uncouth 
imitatioii  of  men,  used  to  act  in  public,  I 
fot  no  ftirther  than  to  discover  I  had  a  mind 
to  appear  a  finer  thing  than  I  really  was. 

*  Such  I  was,  and  such  was  my  condition, 
when  I  became  an  ardent  lover,  and  paa- 
ifenate  admirer  of  the  beauteous  Belinda. 
Tlien  it  was  that  I  really  began  to  improve. 
This  pasnon  changed  all  my  fears  and  dif- 
fidence* in  mv  general  behaviour  to  the  sole 
concern  of  pleasine  her.  I  had  not  now  to 
stndy  the  action  or  a  gentleman;  but  love 
possessing  all  my  thouehts,  made  me  truly 
pe  tiie  thing  I  had  a  mind  to  appear.  My 
thoughts  grew  free  and  generous;  and  the 
tmbttioQ  to  be  agreeable  to  her  I  admired, 
produced  in  my  carriage  a  faint  nmilitude 
of  that  disengaged  manner  of  my  Belmda. 
The  way  we  are  in  at  present  is,  that  she 
iees  my  passion,  and  sees  I  at  present  for- 
bear q>eaking  of  it  through  prudential  re- 
gains. This  respect  to  her  she  returns  with 
much  civility,  and  makes  my  value  for  her 
as  litUe  mi^ortune  to  me  as  is  consistent 
with  discretion.  She  sings  very  charmincply, 
and  is  reacUer  to  do  so  at  my  request,  be- 
eaoae  she  knows  I  love  her.  She  will  dance 
with  me  rather  than  another  for  the  same 
reason.  My  fortune  must  alter  from  what 
it  is,  before  I  can  speak  my  heart  to  her: 
and  her  drcumstances  are  not  conaderable 
enough  to  make  up  for  the  narrowness  of 
mine^  But  I  write  to  you  now,  only  to  give 
TtKk  the  character  of  Belinda,  as  a  woman 
wit  has  address  enough  to  demonstrate  a 
S|[«titnde  to  her  lover,  without  giving  him 
liApea  of  success  in  his  pasaon.    BeUnda 


has  from  a  great  w!t,  governed  by  as  great 
prudence,  and  both  adorned  with  nmocencc^ 
the  happhiess  of  always  being  ready  to  dis- 
cover her  real  thoughts.  She  has  many  of 
us,  who  now  are  her  admirers;  but  lier 
treatment  of  us  is  so  just  and  propordoned 
to  our  merit  towards  her,  and  what  we  arc 
fai  ourselves,  that  I  protest  to  you  I  have 
neither  jealousy  nor  hatred  towards  my 
rivals.  Such  is  her  goodness,  and  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  every  man  who  admires 
her,  that  he  thinks  he  ought  to  believe  she 
will  take  him  who  best  deserves  her.  I 
will  not  say  that  this  peace  among  us  is  not 
owing  to  self-love,  which  promp£i  each  to 
think  himself  the  best  deserver.  I  think 
there  is  something  uncommon  and  worthy 
cf  imitation  in  this  lady's  character.  If  yoi 
will  please  to  print  my  letter,  you  will 
oblige  the  Mttle  fraternity  of  happjr  rivals, 
and  m  a  more  particular' manner,  ar,  your 
most  humble  servant, 

*WILL  CYMON.* 


Na  363.]    Saturday,  Afiril  26, 1712. 


-4?nidelif  nbiqne 


Luetof,  uMque  pftvor,  et  plurima  mortii  iiMco. 

Flrg.  Mm.  ii.  3881 

All  iMtrti  reioaiid  with  tumults,  plainta,  aad  Aan, 
And  gritly  Death  in  Mudry  ibapM  tppeariL— Z^rfrim. 

MiLTOM  has  shown  a  wonderful  art  in 
describbg  that  variety  of  passions  which 
arise  in  our  first  parents  upon  the  breach 
of  the  commandment  that  had  been  oven 
them.  We  see  them  gradually  passing  trom 
the  triumph  of  their  ^uilt,  through  remorse, 
shame,  despair,  contntion^  prayer  and  hope» 
to  a  perfect  and  complete  repentance.  At 
the  end  of  the  tenth  book  they  are  repre- 
sented as  prostrating  themselves  upon  the 
ground,  and  watering  the  earth  with  thdr 
tears:  to  which  the  poet  joins  this  beautiful 
circumstance,  that  they  offered  up  their 
penitential  prayers  on  the  very  place  where 
their  judge  app^red  to  them  when  he  pro- 
nounced thdr  sentence: 

^Tber  forthwith  to  the  place 

Repairing  where  he  judf  *d  them,  proetrate  Ml 
Bemre  hun  reiRsrent,  and  both  confeetM 
Humblv  their  fhnltii,  and  pardon  ben'd,  witb  tean 
Waterinf  the  ground. 

There  is  a  beauty  of  the  same  kind  in  a 
trag[edy  of  Sophocles,  where  CEdipua,  after 
having  put  out  his  own  eyes.  Instead  of 
breaking  his  neck  from  the  palace  battie- 
ments,  (which  furnishes  so  elesant  an  en- 
tertainment for  our  English  audience)  de- 
sires that  he  may  be  conducted  to  Mount 
Cithxron,  in  order  to  end  his  life  in  that 
very  place  where  he  was  exposed  in  his 
infancy,  smd  where  he  should  then  hare 
died,  had  the  will  of  his  parents  been  exe- 
cuted. • 

As  the  author  never  fails  to  give  a  poetical 


*  Thie  paragraph  was  not  in  the  oriainal  paper  in 
folio,  but  added  on  the  republieatio&  or  Iht  papen  la 
volumee.  * 
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to  Ms  lenflmentB,  lie  describes  in  tlie 

min^af  thisbook  the  acceptance  which 
;  their  prayers  met  with,  in  a  short 

ly  writ,  *  And  another  anml  came  and 
at  tiie  altar,  having  a  golden  censerf 
here  was  given  nnto  him  much  incense, 
lie  ^oold  offer  it  with  the  prayers  ^1 
ints  upon  the  golden  altar,  which' was 
e  the  throne:  and  the  smdee  of  the 
96,  which  came  with  the  prayers  of 
Lints,  ascended  up  before  God.  '* 

—To  ketT8n  their  prayer 

ap,  nor  vdm^i  ite  way,  l^  envioiu  windf 

0  yagabond  or  ftiifltrate;  in  tbey  pu8*d 
MiiMm  tluoufh  lieav*nly  dooca,  then  dad 
ijicraie,  wliere  tlie  golden  altar  fUm'd 

eir  great  fnteroeasor,  came  in  eighi 
B  tlie  Fktliert  throne. 

have  the  same  thought  expressed  a 

1  time  in  the  intercession  of  the  Mes- 
?hich  Is  conceived  in  very  emphatical 
leats  and  expressions. 

ong  the  poetical  parts  of  Scripture, 
Milton  has  so  finely  wrought  into* 
Eot  of  Ins  narration,  I  must  not  omit 
herein  Ezekiel,  speaking  of  the  an- 
ho  appeared  to  him  hi  a  vision  adds, 
very  one  had  four  faces,  and  that 
vhole  bodies,  and  theb  backs,  and 
lands^  and  their  wings,  were  full  of 
und  about: 

-The  eobort  bright 
ehflU  chenibiBi,  foot  fUM  each 
ke  a  double  Janoi,  all  tbeir  abape 
sdwitheyea. — 

assemblmg  of  all  the  angels  of  hear 
hear  the  solemn  decree  passed  upon 
1  represented  in  vexy  lively  ideas, 
mignty  is  here  described  as  rememr 
nercy  in  the  midst  of  judgment,  and 
idhig  Michael  to  defiver  his  mes- 
the  mildest  terms,  lest  the  spirit  oi 
hich  was  already  broken  with  the 
r  bis  guilt  and  misery,  should  fail 
dm: 

-Tet  leaf  they  Ada 
od  aenteDoe  rigorooaly  arg*d, 
hold  tbem  Boften'd,  and  with  tean 
ig  tlieir  ezoeaa,  all  terror  hide.* 

onference  of  Adam  and  Eve  is  full 
ig  sentiments.,  Upon  their  goini 
alter  the  melancholy  mght  whici 
passed  together,  they  discover  the 
the  e^e,  each  of  them  pursuing 
ey  towards  the  eastern  gates  ot 
.  There  is  a  double  bean^  in  this 
not  only  as  it  presents  great  and 
ns,  which  are  alwap  agifeeable  in 
t>at  as  it  expresses  that  enmity 
as  now  produced  in  the  animal 
The  poet,  to  show  the  like  changes 
,  as  well  as  to  grace  his  fable  with 
grodigy,  represents  the  sun  in  an 
This  particular  incident  has  like- 
e  effect  upon  the  imagination  of 
;r,  in  regard  to  what  fdlows;  for 
ne  time  that  the  sun  is  under  an 


*  Ber.  Till.  3, 4. 


ecKpse,  a  bright  cloud  descends  hi  the 
western  quarter  of  the  heavens,  fitted  wiUi 
a  host  of  angels,  and  more  luminous  than 
the  sun  itselT  The  whole  theatre  of  nature 
is  darkened,  that  this  glorious  machine  may 
appear  irith  all  its  lustre  and  magnificence* 


-Why  in  the  east 


DailoieaB  ere  day'a  mid-oourae?  and  noraing  KghC 
If  ore  orient  in  that  western  cloud  that  diawa 
O'er  the  blue  flrmament  a  radiant  white, 
And  slow  deeoendfl  with  eometbing  heavenly  (huigntr 

He  err*d  not,  for  by  ttiis  the  heaventy  bandi 
Down  from  a  elr^  of  Jaaper  lighted  now 
In  Paradise,  and  on  a  hill  made  halt;       ^ 
A  glorious  a[^>arition« 

I  need  not  observe  how  properly  this  au- 
thca*,  who  always  suits  his  parts  to  the 
actors  whom  he  introduces,  has  employed 
Michael  in  the  expulsion  cif  our  first  pareDtsf 
from  Paradise.  Xhe  archangiel  on  this  oc- 
caaon  neither  appears  ii^  his  proper  shape» 
nor  in  the  famihar  manner  with  which  Ra- 
phael, the  sociable  spirit,  eutertamed  the 
lather  of  mankind  before  the  fall,  Kis  per- 
son, his  port,  and  behavio^r,  are  suitable  to 
a  spirit  of  the  highest  rank,  and  exquisitely 
described  in  the  following  passage: 

Th'  arehangel  soon  drew  nigh. 
Not  in  his  shape  oetestial ;  but  as  man 
Clad  to  meet  man :  over  his  lucid  anna 
A  military  vest  of  purple  ilow*d. 
Livelier  than  Meliboean,  or  the^graiii 
Of  Sarra,'Wom  by  kings  and  heroes  old. 
In  time  of  trace:  Iris  had  dipt  the  woor: 
Hia  starry  helm,  unbuckled,  show'd  him  wime 
In  manhood  where  youth  ended:  by  his  side. 
As  in  a  £list*ring  lodiac,  hung  the  tf^rord, 
Satan's  dire  dread,  and  in  his  hand  the  spear. 
Adam  bow'd  low;  he  kingly  from  his  state 
Inclined  not,  hut  his  coming  thus  declared. 

Eve's  complaint,  upon  hearing  that  she 
was  to  be  removed  from  the  garden  of  Para^ 
dise,  is  wonderfully  beautiful.  The  senti- 
ments are  not  only  proper  to  the  subieety 
but  have  something  in  them  particularly 
soft  and  womanish: 

*  Must  I  then  leave  thee.  Paradise  ?  Thus  leave 
Tbee,  native  soil,  these  happy  walks  and  shadaa 
Fit  haunt  of  goda,  where  I  had  hope  to  spend 
Quiet,  though  sad,  the  respite  of  that  day 
That  must  be  mortal  to  us  both?  O  flowers, 
That  never  will  in  other  elimate  grow, 
My  early  visiution,  and  my  last 
At  even,  which  I  bred  up  with  tender  hand 
From  the  first  opening  bud,  and  gave  you  names! 
Who  now  shall  lear  you  to  the  sun,  or  rank 
Your  tribes,  and  water  from  th'  ambrosial  fonnt? 
Thee,  lastly,  nuptial  bower,  hy  me  adora'd 
With  what  to  sight  or  smell  was  sweet :  from  thee 
How  shall  I  part  1  and  whither  wander  down    . 
Into  a  lower  world,  to  this,  obscure 
And  wild  T  How  shall  we  breathe  in  other  air 
Less  pars,  accustomed  to  immortal  fruiur 

Adam's  speech  abounds  with  thoughts 
which  are  equally  moving,  but  of  a  more 
masculine  and  elevated  turn.   Nothing  cati 
be  conceived  more  sublime  and  poetical 
than  the  following  passage  in  it: 
This  moat  aflUcts  me,  that  departing  hence 
As  from  his  fkce  I  shall  be  hid,  depnved 
His  blessed  count'nanoe;  here  I  couhl  frequent, 
With  worship,  place  by  place,  where  he  vouchaaTd 
Presence  divine ;  and  to  my  sons  relate. 
On  this  mount  he  appeared,  under  this  tree 
Stood  visible,  among  these  pines  his  voice 
I  beard ;  here  with  him  at  this  fonnuin  Ulk'd; 
0o  many  gratefUl  altars  I  would  rear 
Of  grassy  turf,  and  pile  up  isvery  stone 
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Of  iBitrt  fh>ai  Uh  brook,  in  menvrf 
Or  moQudienti  to  ageo,  and  thereon 
Oflbr  0«reet-«MHi«f  gum»  and  '•ow^iv. 
IB  yoAdM-  aetlier  world,  where  shuU  1  aeek 
Biv.bright  appearauoes.  or  foocstepa  trace? 
For'though  I  fled  him  angrv,  vet  recaird 
Vo  Mb  arolqog'd  and  Bromia'd  race,  I  now 
«Ui|y  behold  thooch  but  his  ntmoit  wkku 
Of  glory,  and  fkr  off  hia  stepi  adore.* 


The  angel  afterwards  leads  Adam  to  the 
highest  mount  of  Paradise,  and  lays  before 
him  a  whole  hemisphere*  as  a  proper  stage 
for  tho^e  visions  which  were  to  be  repre- 
sented on  it  I  have  before  observed  how 
the  plan  of  ^dKlton's  poem  is  in  many  par- 
ticulars greater  than  that  of  the  Iliad  or 
.ffineid.  v  irgU's  hero,  m  the  last  of  these 
poems,  is  entertained  with  a  sight  of  all 
those  who  are  to  descend  from  him;  but 
though  that  episode  is  kistly  admired  as  one 
ef  the  noblest  designs  In  the  whde  ^neid, 
every  one  m\ist  allow  that  this  of  Milton  is 
of  a  much  higher  nature.  Adam*s  vision  is 
not  confined  to  any  particular  tribe  of  man- 
kind, but  extends  to  the  whole  species. 

In  this  great  review  which  Adam  takes 
of  an  his  sons  and  daughters,  the  first  ob- 
jects he  is  presented  with  exhibit  to  him 
the  story  of  Cain  and  Abel,  which  is  drawn 
together  with  much  closeness  and  propriety 
qT  expression.  The  curiosity  and  natural 
horror  which  arises  in  Adam  at  the  ught 
of  the  first  dying  man  is  touched  with  great 
beau^. 

*BQt  have  t  now  aeen death?  la  tUs  tbs  way  ' 

I  moat  rettun  to  native  dust?  O  aight 
Of  terror  Ibul,  and  uf  ly  to  behold  I 
Horrid  to  think,  how  horrible  to  Ibeir 

The  second  vision  sets  before  him  the 
Image  xji  death  in  a  great  variety  of  ap- 
pearances. The  ajM^,  to  ^ve  him  a  gene- 
jral  idea  of  those  effects  which  As  guilt  had 
brought  upon  bis  posterity,  places  before 
him  a  large  hospital,  or  lakar-house,  filled 
with  penons  lyi^  under  all  kinds  of  mortal 
disfaiigil  How  finely  has  the  poet  told  us 
that  the  rick  persons  langutshea  under  lin- 
gering and  incurable  distempers,  by  an  apt 
and  judicious  use  oi  such  imaginary  beings 
as  those  I  mentioned  in  my  last  Saturday's 
PH>cr: 

Dire  wm  the  toaring,  deep  the  groeia;  Deaptir 
Tsaded  Qm  aksk,  busy  from  eoudi  to  couch ; 
And  over  them  triunphant  Death  hia  dart 
ahook,  but  delayed  to  etrike,  tho*  oft  invokMI 
With  vowB,  as  their  chief  food  and  Anal  hope. 

The  passion  which  likewise  rises  in 
Adam  on  this  occasion  is  very  natural : 

Biftat  to  deform  what  haart  of  rock  eooM  k»f 
Dr7-6y*d  beHoM?  Adam  coald  not.  but  wept, 
Thoufh  not  of  woman  bom ;  compaasion  qaell'd 
Hie  beat  of  man,  and  gave  him  up  to  teara. 

The  discourse  between  the  anc;el  and 
Adam  which  follows,  abounds  with  noble 
morals. 

As  there  is  nothing  more  ddightful  in 
poetry  than  a  contrast  and  opposition  of 
incidents,  the  author,  after  this  melancholy 
prospect  ci  death  and  uckness,  raises  up  a 
scene  of  mirth,  love,  and  jollity.  The  secret 
pleasure  that  steals  mto  Adam's  heart,  as 


ke  js  iBteat  upon  tfaia.vlriflB,  i»  ii»Miia<I 

with  j;reat  deUcacy.  I  must  not  mot  ^ 
description  of  th^  loose  female  troop,  who 
seduc^  the  sons  of  God,  as  they  are  caHad 
in  Scripture. 

*  For  that  ikir  female  troop  tho«  aaw%t,  ttat  mmM 
Of  toddoaaca.  ao  Mytha,  ao  amooth^  a#  gay, 
Yet  empty  of  all  good,  wherein  eonaiata 
Woman^  domeenc  honour,  and  chief  praia^ 
Bml  only  and  compleled  to  the  taata 
Of  luatlUl  appetence,  to  aing,  to  dance. 
To  dreaa,  and  troule  the  tongue,  and  roQ  the  eyt; 
To  theae  that  aober  race  of  men,  wboee  Uvea 
Reirgioua  titled  theih  the  aona  of  Qod, 
Bball  vield  up  all  their  virtue,  an  their  fknw, 
Ignobiy,  to  tlM*  traina  and  to  the  amilet 
Of  thoee  Air  atheiau.* 

The  next  vision  is  of  a  quite  eontraiy 
nature,  and  filled  with  the  horrors  of  war. 
Adam  at  the  sight  of  it  melts  into  tears*  and 
breaks  out  into  that  pasaonate  speech^ 


-O  what  are  theae  I 


Death's  minieten,  not  men,  who  thua  deal  death 

Inhumanly  to  men,  and  multiply 

Ten  tbouiandfold  the  ain  of  mm  who  atew 

His  brother :  fbr  of  whom  such  oMasacra  4 

Make  they,  but  of  their  brethren,  men  of  bkb? 

MHton  tokecpup  an  agreeaUe  vaijetjr  Sn 
his  visions,  after  having  raised  in  the  nuad 
of  his  reader  the  ^veral  ideas  of  terror 
which  are  conformable  to  the  deacriptlGn 
of  war,  passes  on  to  those  sifter  inuij^cf 
triumphs  and  festivals,  in  that  visian  cf 
lewdness  and  luxury  which  nsheis  in  the 
flood. 

As  it  is  visible  that  the  poet  had  his  eye 
upon  Ovid's  account  of  the  universal  deiuge, 
the  reader  may  observe  with  how  much 
judgment  he  has  avoided  every  thmg  ^k  Is 
redundant  or  puerile  in  the  Latin  poet.  We 
do  not  here  see  the  wolf  swimmln|;  ^unong 
the  sheep,  nor  any  of  those  wanton  imagpna- 
tions  which  Seneca  found  fault  with,  as  na- 
becoming  this  ^at  catastrophe  of  natorsi 
If  our  poet  has  imitated  that  verse  in  whici 
Ovid  tells  us  that  there  was  nothings  hot  sea, 
and  that  this  sea  had  no  shore  to  it,  he  has 
not  set  the  thought  in  such  a  light  as  to  i»> 
cur  the  censure  which  critics  have  passed 
upon  it  The  latter  part  of  that  verse  in 
Ovid  is  idle  and  sup^uoos,  but  just  and 
beilutifiil  in  Milton, 

Jamque  mare  et  tellus  nullum  diacrimen  babehant; 
Nil  nisi  poQtus  erat;  deerant  quoque  littora  poato* 
Oa».BIct.i.«L 
Now  aaaa  and  awth  were  in  eonftufmi  loatj 
A  work!  of  waters,  and  withoM  a  c 

— i Sea  eover'd  aea. 

Sea  without  shore. r 

4  In  Milton  the  former  part  of  the  deacrip- 
tion  does  not  forestall  the  latter.  How  mack 
more  great  and  solemn  on  this  occasioa  is 
that  which  follovirs  in  our  English  poet. 


-And  in  their  paTacea, 


MHieie  hixury  late  reigned,  aaa*i 
AndiUblQd- 


than  that  in  Ovid,  where  we  are  toM  Ait 
the  sea-calf  lay  in  those  places  where  Ac 
goats  were  used  to  browse!  The  reader 
may  find  several  other  parallel  paasam  la 
the  Latin  and  Engtish  descripooo  ct  tte 
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jge,  wherrfn6ar  Boct  has  vl^y  thead* 
tage.  The  sky  *s  being  overcharged  with 
ids,  the  descending  of  the  rains,  the 
ig  of  the  seas,  and  the  appearance  of 
rainbow,  are  such  descripWons  as  every 
must  take  notice  of.  The  circumstance 
ting  to  Paradise  is  so  finely  imagined, 
suitable  to  the  opinions  of  manj  learned 
lors,  that  I  cannot  forbear  giving  it  a 
;e  in  this  paper. 


-Then  shaU  this  mount 


Paradiae,  by  mifht  of  wave«  be  inov*d 

t  of  his  place,  pasb^d  by  tbe  horned  flood ; 

itball  his  verdure  apoird,  and  treea  adrift 

wn  the  great  river  to  th*  opening  gulf, 

d  there  tnke  root ;  an  island  salt  and  bare^ 

e  haunt  of  s^lf  and  ores  and  aea-mews*  dang. 

he  transition  which  the  poet  makes 
I  the  vision  of  the  deluge,  to  the  concern 
x:asioned  in  Adam,  is  exquisitely  grace- 
and  co]^ed  after  Virgil,  though  the  first 
ight  it  introduces  is  rather  in  the  spirit 
>vid: 

«  didst  tlum  friev*  tim.  Adam,  to  beboM 
a  end  of  all  tty  ^bpring,  end  so  aad, 
Mpolation  I  Thee  another  flood, 
keaiB  and  aorrow,  a  flood,  thee  alto  drown'd, 
d  sunk  thee  as  thy  sona:  till  gently  reared 
th*  a«iBl,  M  thy  ftet  thOu  steod*st  at  last, 
>Qgh  comfortless,  aa  when  a  father  mouma 
cfaiidiieB  aU  in  view  destroyed  at  obob. 

isre  been  the  more  partio^ar  in  my 
atintis  tKit  of  the  eleventh  book  of  Para- 
Lost,  because  it  is  not  generally  reck-- 
.  among  the  most  shining  books  of  this 
n:  for  which' reason  the  reader  might 
pC  to  overlook  those  many  passages  in 
^b  deserve  oar  admiration.  The  ele- 
h  and  twelfth  are  indeed  built  upon  that 
e  drcumftance  of  the  removal  of  our 
parents  from  Para^se:  butthoo^  this 
(C  hi  itself  so  ^at  a  sobj^t  as  that  in 
of  thelbregomg  books,  it  is  extended 
iiversiflBed  with  so  many  surprising  in- 
its  and  |>leashig  episodes,  that  these 
last  books  can  by  no  means  be  looked 
:  as  unequal  parts  of  this  divine  poem, 
aust  farther  add!  that,  had  not  Milton 
nented  oar  first  parents  as  driven  out 
iradise,  his  fell  of  man  would  not  have 
complete,  and  consequently  his  action 
d  have  been  imperfect,  __    L. 

i. 


364.]    Monday,  ^firil  28,  in 

^NavflNis  atque 

idrigia  petimoa  beae  rivera. 

Hn-.  Ep.  li.  lib.  L  3S. 

tooM  through  aeaa  and  land  to  aeareh.for  rest. 
It  laborious  idleneaa  at  best— IVaaas. 

Ir.  Spectator, — A  lady  of  my  ac- 
itance,  for  whom  I  have  too  much  re- 
:  to  be  easy  while  she  is  doing  an 
[:reet  action,  has  given  occasion  to  this 
>le.  She  is  a  widow,  to  whom  the  in- 
nce  of  a  tender  husband  has  entrusted 
nanagement  of  a  very  great  fortune, 
I  son  about  sixteen,  both  of  which  she 
tremelf  lend  o£  The  boy  has  parts  of 
liddle  rise*  nexther  flbining  nor  oespica- 


ble,  andhaspuaedtfae  common  txtnJmM 
of  his  years  with  tolerable  advantage,  but  is 
withal  wh«(t  you  would  call  a  forward  youths 
by  the  help  of  this  last  oualificatton,  winch 
serves  as  a  varnish  to  all  the  rest,  he  is  cb^ 
abled  to  make  the  best  use  of  his 'learnings 
and  display  it  at  fiiU  length  upon  all  occa- 
sions. Last  summer  he  distinguished  him- 
self two  or  three  times  very  remarkably^  by 
puazUng  the  vicar,  before  an  ass^nbly  of 
most  of  the  ladies  in  the  neighbourhood;  and 
from  such  weighty  consideratioiis  as  these^ 
as  it  too  oftc;n  unfortunately  falls  oat,  the 
mother  id  become  invincibly  persuaded  that 
her  son  is  a  great  scholar;  and  that  to  chain 
him  down  to  the  ordinary  methods  of  edtv* 
cation,  vnth  others  of  his  age,  would  be  to 
cramp  his  faculties,  and  do  an  irrepaiable 
injury  to  his  wonderful  capacity. 

'I  happened  to  vi^  at  the  hoose  last 
week,  and  mis^g  the  young  gentleman  at 
the  tea-table,  where  he  selaom  fails  to 
officiate,  could  not  upon  so  extraor^nary  a 
circumstance  avoid  inquiring  after  him.  My 
lady  told  me  he  was  gone  out  with  her  wo* 
man,  in  order  to  make  some  preparatiaa 
fbr  their  equipage;  for  that  she  mteoded 
very  speeduy  to  carry  him  to  «*travciL** 
The  oack^ss  of  the  expression  shodLcd  mm 
a  little;  however,  I  soon  recovered  myself 
enough  to  let  her  know,  that  aU  I  was  wiBine 
to  understand  by  it  was,  that  she  designed 
this  summer  to  show  her  son  his  estate  in  a 
^stant  county,  in  which  he  had  never  yet 
been.  Bat  she  soon  took  care  to  rob  me  off 
that  agreeable  mistake,  and  let  me  into  the 
whole  affair.  She  enlarged  upon  young 
master's  prodigious  improvements,  and  his 
comprehen«ve  knowledge  of  all  book-learn- 
ing; concluding,  that,  it  was  now  hig^  time 
he  shoidd  be  made  acquainted  with  men  a»i 
things;  that  she  had  resolved  he  ahoiM 
make  the  tour  of  France  and  Italy,  but  cottld 
not  bear  to  have  him  out  of  her  sight,  and 
therefore  intended  to  go  along  with  him* 

I  was  going  to  rally  her  for  so  extravagant 
a  resolution,  hut  found  myself  not  in  a  fit 
humour  to  meddle  with  a  subject  that  de- 
manded the  most  soft  and  ddicate  toncli 
imag^able.  I  was  afnud  of  dropjring  some- 
thing that  mieht  seem  to  bear  hard  eittier 
upon  the  son^  abilities,  or  the  mother's  di»* 
cretion,  being  sensible  that  in  both  these 
cases,  though  supported  with  all  the  pow^ 
ers  d  reason,  I  should,  instead  of  gaming 
her  ladyship  over  to  my  opinion,  only  ex- 
pose myself  to  her  disesteem:  I  therefore 
immediately  determined  to  refer  the  wh(de 
matter  to  the  Spectator. 

*  When  I  came  to  reflect  at  night,  as  my 
custom  is,  upon  the  occurrences  of  the  day. 
I  could  not  but  believe  that  this  humour  of 
carrying  a  boy  to  travel  in  his  mother's  lapv 
and  that  upon  pretence  of  learning  men  and 
things,  is  a  case  of  an  extraordinary  nature^ 
and  carries  on  it  a  peculiar  stamp  of  foUy« 
I  did  not  remember  to  have  met  with  its  pa^ 
rallel  within  the  compass  of  my  observatioi^ 
though  I  could  call  to  mind  some  aoteao- 
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tremdjmidlkeit  From  hence  mytboag^ts 
took  occaaoo  to  ramble  into  the  geneTaTiio- 
tioo  of  tnyeUb^,  as  h  is  now  made  a  pait 
of  education.  Nothing  b  more  frequent 
than  to  take  a  Ud  from  n-ammar  and  taw, 
Oid,  nnder  the  tuition  oTsome  poor  scholar, 
whp  is  willing  to  be  banished  for  thirty 
pounds  a  year,  and  a  little  Tictuals,  send 
mm  crying  and  snivelling  into  foreign  coun- 
tries. Thus  he  spends  his  time  as  children 
do  at  puppet-diows,  and  with  much  the 
same  aidvantage,  in  staring  and  gaping  at  an 
amaaag  variety  of  strange  things;  strange 
indeed  to  one  who  is  not  prepared  to  com- 
prehend the  reasons  and  meaning  of  them, 
whilst  he  should  be  laving  the  aoBd  founda- 
tions of  knowledge  in  his  mind,  and  furnish- 
ing it  with  just  rules  to  direct  his  future 
progress  in  hfe  imder  some  skilful  master 
of  die  art  of  instruction. 

'  Can  there  be  a  more  astonishing  thought 
fai  nature,  than  to  consider  how  men  should 
fen  into  so  palpable  a  mistake?  Itisalaree 
field,  and  may  very  well  exercise  a  sprightly 
genius;  but  I  do  not  remember  you  have  yet 
taken  a  turn  in  it.  I  wish,  sir,  you  would 
make  people  understand  that  <<  travel"  is 
reaHly  the  last  step  to  be  taken  in  the  insti- 
tution of  youth,  and  that  to  set  out  with  it, 
is  to  begin  where  they  should  end. 

*  Ceitainly  thetrue  end  of  visiting  fbrdgm 
parts,  isrto  look  into  their  customs  and  po- 
licaes,  and  observe  in  what  particulars  they 
excel  or  come  short  of  our  own;  to  unlearn 
•ome  odd  peculiarities  in  our  manners,  and 
wear  off  such  awkward  stiffnesses  and  af- 
fectations in  our  behavicur,  as  possibly  may 
have  been  contracted  from  constantly  asso- 
ciating with  one  nation  of  men,  b^  a  more 
Iree,  general,  and  mixed  conversation.  But 
how  can  any  of  these  advantages  be  attained 
by  one  who  is  a  mere  stranger  to  the  cus- 
toms and  polides  of  his  native  country,  and 
has  not  vet  fixed  in  his  mind  the  first  prin- 
ciples or  manners  and  behaviour  ?  To  en- 
deavour it,  is  to  build  a  gaudy  structure 
without  any  foundation;  or,  if  I  may  be  al- 
lowed the  expression,  to  work  a  nch  em- 
broidery upon  a  cob  web« 

*  Another  end  of  travelling,  which  de- 
serves to  be  considered,  is  the  improving 
our  taste  of  the  best  authors  of  antiquity,  by 
seeing  the  places  where  they  livea,  and  of 
which  they  wrote;  to  compare  the  natural 
face  of  the  country  with  the  descriptions 
they  have  given  us,  and  observe  how  well 
the  picture  agrees  with  the  ori{;ina].  This 
must  certainly  be  a  most  charmmg  exercise 
to  the  mind  that  is  rijghtly  tumedfor  it;  be- 
sides that,  it  may  in  a  good  measure  be 
made  subservient  to  morality,  if  the  person 
is  capable  of  drawing  just  conclusions  con- 
ceminethe  uncertainty  of  human  things, 
from  the  ruinous  alterations  time  and  bar- 
l^uity  have  brought  upon  so  many  peaces, 
cities,  and  whole  countries,  which  make 
the  most  illustrious  figures  in  history.  And 
this  hint  may  be  not  a  little  improved  by 
. -~-^  every  little  spot  of  gramd  that 


we  fiDdcddmted  as  the  Kcne  of  tooie  &- 
moos  action,  or  retiuning  any  footsteps  </a 
Cato,  CiccrO|Or  Brutus,  or  soipe  such  gteat 
virtuous  man.  A  nearer  view  of  any  soch 
particular,  though  really  little  and  triflinc 
m  itself^  may  serve  the  more  powerfully  to 
warm  a  generous  mind  to  an  emuli^ioa  of 
their  virUies,  and  a  greater  ardency  of  am- 
bition to  imitate  thdr  brizht  examines,  if  it 
comes  duly  tempered  and  prepared  for  the 
impresaon.  But  this  I  believe  you  will 
hardly  think  those  to  be,  who  are  so  for 
frtnn  entering  mto  the  sense  and  apirit  of  the 
ancients,  that  they  do  not  yet  trnderstuid 
their  language  with  any  exactness.* 

'  But  I  have  wandered  from  my  purpoa^ 
which  was  only  to  desire  you  to  save,  ifpos- 
sible,  a  fond  &i^ish  mother,  and  motmr's 
own  son,  from  oeing  shown  a  ridiculoos 
spectacle  through  the  most  polite  parts  of 
Europe.  Pray  tell  them,  that  though  to  be 
sea-ack,  or  jumbled  in  an  outlanctish  state* 
coach,  may  perhaps  be  healthfid  forttie 
constitution  of  the  body,  yet  it  is  apt  to 
cause  such  dizziness  in  young  empty  heids 
as  too  often  lasts  their  life-time«  lam,nv 
your  most  humble  servant 

•PHILIP  HOMEBJIED.' 

<  Birchhi-Uuiei 

*  Sir,— I  was  married  on  Sunday  last,  and 
went  peaceably  to  bed;  but,  to  my  surprise, 
was  awakened  the  next  monun^  1^  the 
thunder  of  a  set  of  drums.  These  wulike 
sounds  (methinks)  are  very  improper  in  m 
marriage-concert,  and  give  ercat  offience; 
they  seem  to  msinuate,  that  the  joys  of  this 
state  are  short,  and  that  jars  and  discords 
soon  ensue.  I  fear  they  have  been  ominoas 
to  many  matches,  ana  sometimes  proved  a 
prelude  to  a  battle  in  the  honey-moon.  A 
nod  from  you  may  hu^  them;  therefore, 
pray,  sir,  let  thtoi  be  silenced,  that  for  the 
future  none  but  soft  airs  may  usher  in  the 
mormng  of  a  bridal  night;  which  will  be  a 
fovonr  not  only  to  those  who  come  after,  bat 
to  me,  who  can  still  subscribe  myself  your 
most  humble  and  most  obedicmt  servant, 

•ROBIN  BRIDEGROOM.* 

*  Mr.  Spectator, — ^I  am  one  of  that  sort 
of  women  whom  the  gayer  part  of  our  sex 
are  apt  to  call  a  prude.    But  to  show  them 


*  Tbe  fbllowinf  ptragraph,  in  Uie  inc«iitfoa  eTlMi 
ptper  in  /bllo,  wu  a/tf>rward«  tappntmL  It  ta  km 
reprinted  fhua  the  Specu  in  folio,  No.  asi 

^  I  cannot  qoit  this  iMad  without  payinf  My  adOMW* 
ledgments  to  one  of  tlw  roott  entertaining  pieeee  iWe 
afe  baa  produced,  for  tlie  pleasure  it  nvc  rae.  Yo«  will 
eaaf  If  goem  that  tbe  book  I  have  in  mj  head  ia  Hr. 
Addifon*a  Remarin  upon  Italy.  That  infeniooa  m 
Mouk  lias  with  so  much  art  and  Jndfoient  anpttedlL 
act  knowledge  of  all  tbe  parts  of  daimcal  learaiM.  la 
illostrate  tbe  several  occurrences  of  bis  travels,  that  Hi 
work  alone  is  a  pregnant  woof  of  what  1  Imv«  saM. 
Nobodv  that  has  a  taste  this  vray,  can  read  hiai  fai^g 
fVom  Rome  to  Naples,  and  making  Horace  and  mllm 


Italicus  bis  chart,  bat  lie  must  tse\  some  nneaslwas  ia 
himself  to  reflect  that  be  was  not  in  his  ntiaae.  laai 
sure  J  wished  it  ten  times  in  every  page,  and  that  man 
without  a  secret  vanity  to  think  in  what  slate  I  sboaM 
have  travelled  tbe  Appian  road,  with  Horace  for  «  mMi, 
and  in  eoropany  with  acoontrynMa  of  my  •«■,  wM^al 
aUmta  Uviag,  knowa  beat  how  lo  feUov  Jiis  Mapa.* 
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have  Toy  liltk  regud  lo  thdr 
,  I  shall  be  cM  to  aee  them  all  at 
moroiu  A/Vldow,  or  The  Wantoa 
which  h  to  be  acted  for  the  benefit 
Porter,  dn  Monday  th^  S8th  inftant 
t  you  I  can  laugh  at  an  aiaoxous 
or  wanton  wife,  with  as  little  tempts 
>  imitate  them,  as  I  could  at  any 
victoos  character.  Mr&  Porter 
me  to  very  much  in  the  exquimto 
le  seemed  to  have  of  the  honourable 
nts  and  noble  passions  in  the  cha- 
»f  Hermione,  ^at  I  shaU  appear  in 
lalf at  a ccHnedy,  though  inave no 
elish  for  any  entertainments  where 
rth  is  not  seasoned  with  a  certain 
%  winch  oiiffht  to  recommend  it  to 
who  pretend  to  keep  reason  and  au* 
over  aU  their  actions.  I  am»  sir, 
9Q  uent  reader, 

•ALTAMIRA.' 


?.]    Tue9day,4/iHl^,17i% 


igii^quia  Yei«  calor  ledH  o 

1^.  Chorg,  iii.  S73. 

It  in  ipring ;  the  kindly  ntriag  inipirei 
\g  b^at,  and  kindles  genial  ires. 

ADAPTED. 
t>7  the  nirit  of  the  genial  year, 
^  cantioiui  of  yoor  elidiag  hearts. 

Hi— •»*•  Springy  Iflb,  Ice. 

authpr  of  the  Menagiana  acquaints 
;  diacour^g  one  day  with  several 
f  quality  about  the  effects  of  the 
of  May,  which  infuses  a  kindly 
I  into  the  earth,  and  all  its  inhabit- 
e  marchioness  of  8  '  ,  who  was 
lie  company,  told  him,  that  though 
lid  promise  to  be  chaste  in  every 
besides,  she  could  not  engage  for 
in  May.  As  the  beginning  there- 
this  month  is  now  very  near,  I  de- 
i  paper  for  a  caveat  to  the  fair  sex, 
)lish  it  before  April  is  quite  out, 
my  of  them  should  be  caught  trip- 
ley  may  not  pretend  they  had  not 
lotice. 

induced  to  this,  being  persuaded  the 
lentioned  observation  is  as  well  cal- 
for  our  cFimate  as  that  of  France^ 
t  some  of  our  British  ladies  are  of 
le  constitution  with  the  French 
mess. 

I  leave  it  among  phy^cians  to  de- 
what  may  be  the  cause  of  such  an 
ary  inclination;  whether  or  no  it 
he  spirits,  after  having  ^en  as  it 
)zen  and  congealed  by  winter,  are 
-ned  loose  and  set  a  rambling;  or, 
,  gay  prospects  of  fields  and  mea- 
?ith  tne  x:ourtship  of  the  birds  in 
udi,  naturally  unbend  the  mind, 
en  it  to  pleasure;  or  that,  as  some 
lapned,  a  woman  is  prompted  by 
f  insect  to  throw  herself  on  a  bed 
:rs,  and  not  to  let  those  beautiful 
which  nature  has  provided  lie  use- 
iowever  it  be,  the  effects  of  this 
II.  H 


month  on  the  lower  part  of  the  sex,  who 
act  without  disguise*  are  very  viable.  It 
is  at  this  time  that  we  see  the  yo<mg 
wenches  in  a  country-parish  dancing  round 
a  May-pole,  which  one  of  our  learned  an- 
tiquaries supposes  to  be  a  relick  of  a  cer- 
tam  pa|;an  worship  that  I  do  not  think  fit 
to  mention. 

It  is  likewise  on  the  first  day  of  this 
month  that  we  see  the  ruddy  milk-maid 
exerting  herself  in  a  most  sprightly  man- 
ner under  a  pyramid  of  silver  tankards, 
and,  like  the  virgin  Tarpeia,*  oppressed 
by  the  costly  ornaments  which  her  bene- 
ractors  lay  upon  her. 

I  need  not  mention  the  ceremony  of  the 
green  gown,  which  is  also  peculiar  to  this 
gay  season. 

The  same  periodical  love-fit  spreads 
through  the  whde  sex,  as  Mr.  Dryden 
well  observes  in  his  description  of  this 
merry  month. 

*FoT  thee,  sweat  monibrthe  groves  green  liveries  wear, 
If  not  the  flrtt,  the  ftirest  of  the  vear; 
For  thee  the  graces  lead  the  dancing  hours. 
And  nature*8  ready  pencil  paints  the  flowers. 
The  BprighUy*May  connnaads  our  youth  to  keep 
The  vigils  of  her  night,  and  breaks  their  sleep ; 
Each  gentie  breast  with  kindly  warmth  she  movaa, 
Inspires  new  flaaMs,  xevivas  eztingnish'd  lores.* 

Accordingly,  amon^  the  works  of  the 
great  masters  in  painting,  who  have  drawn 
Uiis  genial  season  of  the  year,  we  oftpn  ob- 
serve Cupids  confiised  with  Zejjhyrs,  fly- 
ing up  and  down  promiscuously  in  several 
parts  of  the  picture.  I  cannot  but  add 
from  my  own  experience,  that  about  this 
time  of  the  year  love-letters  come  up  to 
me  in  ^;reat  numbers,  from  all  quarters  of 
the  nation. 

I  received  an  epistle  in  particular  by  the 
last  post  from  a  Yorkshire  gentleman,  who 
makes  heavy  complaints  of  one  Zelinda, 
whom  it  seems  he  has  courted  unsuccess- 
fully these  three  years  past.  He  tells  me 
that  he  designs  to  try  her  this  May;  and  if 
he  does  not  carry  his  point,  he  will  never 
think  of  her  more. 

Having  thus  fairly  admonished  the  female 
sex,  and  laid  before  them  the  dangers  they 
are  exposed  to  in  this  critical  month,  I  shall 
in  the  next  place  lay  down  some  rules  and 
directions  for  the  better  avoiding  those 
calentures  which  are  so  very  frequent  in 
this  season. 

In  the  first  place,  I  would  advise  them 
never  to  venture  abroad  in  the  fields,  but  in 
the  company  of  a  parent,  a  guardian,  or 
some  other  sober  discreet  person.  I  have 
before  shown  how  apt  they  are  to  trip  in 
the  flowery  meadow;  and  shall  further 
observe  to  them,  that  Proserpine  was  out 
a-maying  when  she  met  vnth  that  fatal  ad- 
venture to  which  Milton  alludes  when  he 
mentions — 


-That  fkir  field 


Of  Enna,  where  Proserpino  gath'rine  flowers, 
Herself  a  (kirer  flower,  by  gloomy  Dis 
Was  gather'd.-- 

*  T.  livU  Hist  Dec  1.  lib.  i.  cap.  Jd. 
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Since  I  am  rane  into  quotations,  I  shall 
Conclude  this  head  with  Virgil's  advice  to 
young  people  while  they  arc  gathering 
wild  strawberries  and  nosegays,  that  they 
should  have  a  care  of  the  '  snake  in  the 
grass.' 

In  the  second  place,  I  cannot  but  ap- 
prove those  prescriptions  which  our  astro- 
logical physicians  give  in  their  almanacks 
for  this  month:  such  as  are  *  a  spare  and 
simple  diet,  with  a  moderate  use  of  phle- 
botomv.* 

Unaer  this  head  of  abstinence  I  shall  also 
advise  my  fair  readers  to  be  in  a  particular 
manner  careful  how  they  meddle  with  ro- 
mances, chocolate,  novels,  and  the  like 
inflamers,  which  I  look  upon  as  very  dan- 
.gerous  to  be  made  use  of  during  tlus  great 
carnival  of  nature. 

As  I  have  often  declared  that  I  have  no- 
thing more  at  heart  than  the  honour  of  my 
dear  country-women,  I  would  be^  them  to 
consider,  whenever  their  resolutions  begin 
to  £eu1  them,  that  there  are  but  one-and- 
thirty  days  of  this  soft  season,  and  if  they 
can  but  weather  out  this  one  mon^,  the 
rest  of  the  year  will  be  easy  to  them.  As 
for  that  part  of  the  fair  sex  who  stay  in 
town,  I  would  advise  them  to  be  particu- 
laidv  cautious  how  they  g^ve  themselves  up 
to  their  most  innocent  entertainments.  If 
they  cannot  forbear  the  playhouse,  I  would 
recomftiend  tragedv  to  them  rather  than 
comedy;  and  shoula  think  the  puppet-show 
much  safer  for  them  than  the  opera,  all  the 
while  the  sun  is  in  Gemini. 

The  reader  will  observe,  that  this  paper 
is  written  for  the  use  of  those  ladies  who 
think  it  worth  while  to  war  against  nature 
in  the  cause  of  honour.  As  for  that  aban- 
doned crew,  who  do  not  think  virtue  worth 
contending  for,  but  give  up  their  reputa- 
tion at  the  first  summons,  such  warnings 
and  premonitions  are  thrown  away  upon 
them.  A  prostitute  is  the  same  easy  crea- 
ture in  all  months  of  the  year,' and  makes 
no  difference  between  May  and  December. 


Na366.]    Wednefday,  ji/tril  30,1712. 

Pone  rae  pifria  nbi  nalla  eampii 
Arbor  cstfra  recreattur  aura ; 
Daica  ridentem  Lalagen  amabo* 
Duloe  loqueBtem.         Btr,  0<L  zzii.  Lib.  1. 17. 


Bet  me  where  on  aone  palbleei  plaiii 
The  swartbr  AfKcaDi  complain. 
To  aee  the  chariot  of  the  ran 
80  near  the  fcorcbing  country  ran ; 
The  buminir  Eone,  the  froaen  iaiea, 
Bhali  bear  bm  ling  of  Oelia't  i  milea ; 
All  cold,  but  in  her  brea«t,  I  will  despiae, 
And  dare  all  heat  but  that  of  Oelia'a  evei. 

AMCMMMn* 

There  are  such  wild  inconsistencies  in 
the  thoughts  of  a  man  in  love,  that  I  have 
often  reflected  there  can  be  np  reason  for 
allowing  him  more  liberty  than  others  pos- 
•eised  with  phrenzy,  but  that  his  distem- 
per has  no  malevolence  in  it  to  any  mortal 


are 


Hurt  derotkn  to  his  mistresi  kindles  in  Ut 
mind  a  general  tenderness,  which  exeMt 
itself  towards  every  object  as  well  as  Idi 
fair  one.  When  this  passion  is  rcpmculed 
by  writers,  it  is  common  with  diem  to  ea- 
deavour  at  certain  quaintnesses  and  titms 
of  imadnalion,  which  are  apparently  die 
work  of  a  mind  at  ease;  but  the  men  off  trae 
taste  can  ea^y  distinguish  the  exerdon  aC 
a  mind  which  overflows  with  tender  seati- 
ments,  and  the  labonr  ctf  one  which  is  enhr 
describing  distress.  Inperfmnanoeseftlus 
Itind,  the  most  absurd  of  all  dtings^is  tobe 
witty;  every  sentiment  must  grow  out  d 
theoccanon,  andbesuitaUetothcdrcoaH 
stances  of  the  character.  Where  XWb  nile 
is  tran^fr»Med,  the  huHible  servant  in  all 
the  fine  tlungs  he  says,  is  but  showing  his 
mistress  how  well  he  can  dres%  instead  of 
saying  how  well  he  loves.  Lace  and  dr^ 
pery  is  as  much  a  man,  as  wit  and  torn  is 
passion. 

'  Mr.Sp£ctator. — ^The  fbHowingverBet 

■e  a  translation  of  a  Lapland  love-8QO& 
which  I  met  with  in  ScheflfePs  hiatarv  df 
that  country.*  I  was  agreeably  surpmsed 
to  find  a  spirit  of  tenderness  and  poetnr  in 
a  r^on  which  I  never  suspected  far  cldl- 
cacy.  In  hotter  climates,  though  altoiKther 
uncivilized,  I  had  not  wondered  If  1  had 
found  some  sweet  wild  notes  among  the 
natives,  where  th^  live  in  grovesof  oraoge^ 
and  hear  the  melody  of  the  birds  abont 
them.  But  a  Lapland  Ijrric,  breathing 
sentiments  of  love  and  poetry,  not  unworthy 
old  Greece  or  Romej  a  r^;ular  ode  from 
a  climate  pinched  with  frat,  and  cursed 
with  darkness  so  great  a  part  of  the  year; 
where  it  is  amazing  that  the  poor  nadves 
should  get  food,  or  be  tempted  to  pn^Mcate 
their  species— this,  I  confess,  seemed  a 
greater  miracle  to  me  than  the  ftunous 
stories  of  their  drums,  thcar  winds,  and  en- 
chantments. 

*I  am  the  bolder  in  commendinr  diis 
northern  song,  because  I  have  feitnlully 
kept  to  the  sentiments,  without  adding  or 
dimmishing;  and  pretend  to  no  g;raUer 
praise  from  my  translation,  than  they  who 
smooth  and  clean  the  fiirs  of  that  ooonCry 
which  have  suffered  by  carriage.  The 
numbers  in  the  original  are  as  loose  and  un- 
equal as  those  in  which  the  British  Indies 
spKirt  their  Pindarics;  and  perhaps  the 
fairest  of  them  might  not  think  it  a  dift- 
agreeable  present  from  a  lover.  But  Ihave 
ventured  to  bind  it  in  stricter  measnres,  as 
being  more  proper  for  our  tongue,  thon^ 
perhaps  wilder  graces  may  better  anit  the 
genius  of  the  Laponian  lanjguage. 

*  It  will  be  necessary  to  imagine  that  the 
author  of  this  song,  not  having  the  liberly 
of  visiting  his  mistress  at  her  father's  house, 
was  in  hopes  of  spying  her  at  a  distance  in 
her  fields. 


*  Mr.  Aabran  PhiUiiii  waa  tte 
tliia  love-ao«f. 
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rilet  my  nlr  to  rural  play, 

ml  tin  mift.  and  dear  tbs  tkim^ 

d  bring  Mj  <kra  to  ny  eyes. 

I  were  I  rare  ray  dear  to  view, 
dimb  that  pine-tree*8  topnoat  bo«fli, 
ift  in  air  that  qoiVring  playa, 
d  roond  and  rnund  fiv  ever  gaae. 

Orra  Moor,  where  art  thou  laid  7 
lat  wood  coneealfl  my  etoepinf  maid  T 
It  by  tlM  roolaenrac'd  I'd  tear 
)  treet  that  hide  my  proraie'd  fldr. 

I  eonM  I  iMe  tiM  doodb  and  eUea, 
M  the  rav«n*e  pinion*  riee  I 
storks,  ye  ewane,  a  moment  stay, 
1  waft  a  lover  on  hia  way  I 

blla  too  kMf  mr  bride  deniet, 
loe  tlw  waating  sununer  iiee : 
'  yet  the  wintry  MaaU  I  fear, 
:  storma,  or  night  |hall  Ireep  me  here. 


lat  nay  ftireCrength  with  iteel 
!  love  haa  fetlera  etronger  fkr  I 
bolts  of  steel  are  limbs  confln'd, 
;  cruel  love  enchains  the  mind. 

longer  then  perplex  thy  bwast; 

len  thoaghts  torment,  the  first  are  )Mat; 

I  mad  to  go,  tie  death  to  stdy ; 

ay  to  Orra!  haste  away  I** 

<A|nil  the  10th. 
I.  Spkctator,— I  am  one  of  those 
Mt  creatures  called  a  chambermaid, 
ave  lived  with  a  mistress  for  some 
whom  I  love  as  my  life,  which  has 
my  duty  and  pleasore  inseparable, 
"eatest  delight  has  been  in  bemg  cm- 
I  about  her  person;  and  indeed  she  is 
eldom  out  of  humour  for  a  woman  of 
ality.  But  here  lies  my  complaint,  nr. 
ar  with  me  is  all  the  encooraeement 
pleased  to  bestow  upon  me;  for  she 
ler  cast-off  clothes  from  me  to  others; 
he  b  pleased  to  bestow  in  the  house 
se  that  neither  want  nor  wear  them, 
me  to  hangers-on,  that  frequent  the 
daily,  who  come  dressed  out  in  them, 
sir,  is  a  very  mortifying  nght  to  me, 
n  a  Httle  necessitous  for  clothes,  and 
appear  what  I  am;  and  causes  an 
less,  so  that  I  cannot  serve  with  that 
illness  ds  formerly;  which  my  mis- 
akes  notice  of,  and  calls  envy  <  and 
per,  at  seeing  others  preferred  be- 
e.  My  mistress  has  a  younger  rister 
1  the  house  with  her,  that  is  some 
fids  bdow  her  in  estate,  who  is  conti- 
heaping  her  favours  on  her  miud;  so 
e  can  appear  every  Sunday,  for  the 
larter,  m  a  fresh  suit  of  dothea  of 
itre8S*s  giving,  with  all  dther  things 
i,  Att  this  I  see  without  envying, 
without  wislung  my  mistress  would 
conrider  what  a  discoura^ment  it 
e  to  have  my  perquisites  divided  be- 
fowners  and  jobbers,  which  others 
Dtire  to  themselves.  I  have  spoken 
mistress,  but  to  little  purpose;  I 
■aired  to  be  discharged  (for  indeed  I 
rself  to  nothing,)  but  that  she  an- 
idth  silence.  Ibeg,  sir,  your  direc* 
At  to  de^  for  I  am  fuUy  resolved  to 


fbUow  yonr  coimsel;  who  am  your  admirer 
and  humble  servant, 

*  CONSTANTIA  COMB-BRUSH. 

*I  beg  that  you  will  put  it  in  a  better 
dress,  and  let  it  come  abroad,  that  my  mis- 
tress, who  is  an  admirer  of  your  specula- 
tions, may  see  it'  T. 


Na  367.]     Thurtday^  May  1,  1712. 

PwltnwB  pardte  chart*.— Jim.  Sat.  i.  Ill 

Tn  merey  spare  ns  when  we  do  oor  best 
To  make  as  moch  waste  paper  as  the  lesC. 

I  HAVE  often  pleased  myself  with  con- 
sidering the  two  kinds  of  benefits  which 
accrue  to  the  fiuUic  from  these  my  specu- 
lations, and  which,  were  I  to  speak  after 
the  manner  d  logicians,  I  would  distin- 
guish into  the  material  and  the  formal  By 
the  latter  J  understand  those  advantages 
which  my  readers  receive,  as  their  minds 
are  either  improved  or  delighted  by  Uiese 
my  daily  labours;  but  having  already  se- 
veral times  descanted  on  my  endeavours  in 
this  lieht,  I  shall  at  present  wholly  confine 
mysdt  to  the  consideration  of  the  former. 
By  the  word  material,  I  mean  those  bene- 
fits which  arise  to  the  public  from  these  my 
speculations,  as  they  consume  a  conader- 
able  quantity  of  our  paper-manufacture, 
employ  our  artisans  in  printing,  and  find 
business  for  great  numbers  oi  indigent 
persons. 

Our  paper-manufEurture  takes  into  it  se- 
veral mean  materials  which  could  be  put 
to  no  other  use,  and  affords  work  for  several 
hands  in  the  collection  of  them  which  are 
incapable  of  any  other  employment  Those 
poor  retailers,  whom  we  see  so  busy  in 
every  street,  deliver  in  their  respective 
gleanings  to  the  merchant  The  merchant 
carries  them  in  loads  to  the  paper-mill, 
where  they  pass  through  a  fresh  set  of 
hands,  and  give  life  to  another  trade. 
Those  who  have  mills  On  their  estate,  by 
this  means  considerably  ndse  thdr  rents, 
and  the  whole  nation  is  in  a  great  measure 
supi^ed  with  a  manufacture  for  which  for- 
meriy  she  was  obliged  to  her  neighbours. 

The  materials  are  no  sooner  wrought 
into  p^ier,  but  they  are  distributed  among 
the  presses,  when  they  again  set  innume- 
rable artists  at  work,  and  furnish  business 
to  another  mystery.  From  hence,  accord- 
ingly as  they  are  stained  with  news  and 
politics,  they  fly  through  the  town  in  Post- 
men, Post-bloys,  Daily  Courants  Reviews, 
Me<Ueys,  ana  Examiners.  Men,  women, 
and  chddren  contend  who  shall  be  the  first 
bearers  of  them,  and  get  their  daily  susten- 
ance by  spreading  them.  In  short,  when  I 
trace  in  my  mind  a  bundle  of  rags  to  a  quire 
of  Spectators,  I  find  so  many  hands  em 
ployed  in  every  step  they  take  through 
their  whole  progress  that  while  I  am 
writing  a  Spectator,  I  fancy  myself  pro- 
viduig  l>reaa  for  a  multitude. 
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If  tdo  not  take  care  tb  bbviite  some  of 
my  witty  readers,  they  will  be  apt  to  tcU 
me,  that  my  paper,  after  it  is  thus  printed 
and  published,  is  still  bendicial  to  the  pub- 
lic on  several  occasions.  I  must  confess  I 
have  lighted  my  pipe  with  my  own  works 
for  this  twelvemonth  past  My  landlady 
often  sends  up  her  little  daughter  to  desire 
some  of  my  old  Sf)ectatora,  and  has  fre- 
quently told  me,  that  the  paper  they  are 
printed  on  is  the  best  in  the  world  to  wrap 
spices  in.  They  likewise  made  a  good 
foundation  for  4  mutton  pie,  as  I  have 
more  than  once  experienced,  and  were 
very  much  sought  for  last  Christmas  by 
the  whole  neighbourhood. 

It  is  pleasant  enough  to  conader  the 
changes  that  a  linen  tragment  undergoes 
by  passing  through  the  several  hands  above 
mentioned.  The  finest  pieces  of  Holland, 
when  worn  to  tatters,  assume  a  new 
whiteness  more  beautiftil  than  the  first, 
and  often  return  in  thp  shape  of  letters  to 
their  native  country.  A  lady's  shift  may 
be  metamorphosed  into  billets-doux,  and 
come  into  her  possession  a  second  time.  A 
beau  may  penlse  his  cravat  after  it  is  worn 
out,  with  greater  pleasure  and  advantage 
than  ever  he  did  in  a  glass.  In  a  word,  a 
piece  of  cloth,  after  having  officiated  for 
some  years  as  a  towel  or  a  napkin,  may  by 
tlus  means  be  raised  fro^  a  dunghill,  and 
become  the  most  valuable  piece  of  furni- 
ture in  a  princess  cabinet. 

The  politest  nations  of  Europe  have  en- 
deavoured to  vie  with  one  another  for  the 
reputation  of  the  finest  printing.  Absolute 
governments,  as  well  as  republics,  have 
encooraged  an  art  which  seems  to  be  the 
noblest  and  most  beneficial  that  ever  was  in- 
vented among  the  sons  of  men.  The  present 
king  of  France,  in  his  pursuits  after  glory, 
has  particularly  distinguished  himsdf  by 
the  promoting  of  this  useful  art,  insomucn 
that  several  books  have  been  printed  in  the 
Louvre  at  his  own  expense,^ipon  which  he 
Sets  so  great  a  value  that  he  considers  them 
as  the  noblest  presents  he  can  make  to  fo- 
reign princes  and  ambassadors.  If  we  look 
into  tne  commonwealths  of  Holland  and 
Venice,  we  shall  find  that  m  this  particular 
they  have  made  themselves  the  envy  of  the 
greatest  monarchies.  Elzevir  and  Aldus  arc 
more  fremiently  mentioned  than  any  pen- 
doner  of  tne  one  or  doge  of  the  other. 

The  several  presses  which  are  now  in 
En^and,  and  the  great  encouragement 
which  has  been  given  to  learning  for  some 
years  last  past,  has  made  our  own  nation 
as  glorious  upon  this  account  as  for  its  late 
triumphs  and  conquests.  The  new  edition 
which  is  given  us  of  Cxsar's  Commenta- 
ries* has  already  been  taken  notice  of  in 
foreign  gazettes,  and  is  a  work  that  does 
honour  to  the  English  press.  It  is  no  won- 
der that  ^n  edition  should  be  very  correct 


*  A  moat  maitnilicent  edition  of  Ciesar's  Commenta* 
ne*  piiMiBhed  about  lhi«  time,  by  Dr.  8amoel  Clarke. 


which  hts  passed  tSirongli  tke  1    

of  the  most  accorate,  leamedy  aond  jqcfidont 
writers  this  age  has  produced.  The  beauty 
of  the  paper,  of  the  character,  and  c^  the 
several  cuts  with  whidh  this  noble  work  is 
illustrated,  makes  it  the  finest  book  that  I 
have  ever  seeni  aod  is  a  true  intdnce  of 
the  En^ish  genius»  which,  thou|^  k  does 
not  come  the  first  into  any  art,  generally 
carries  it  to  greater  heights  than  any  other 
country  in  the  worid.  I  am  particularlT 
glad  that  this  author  comes  mm  a  British 
printing-house  in  so  great  a  ma(||mficence» 
as  he  IS  the  first  who  has  given  us  any 
tolerable  account  of  our  countiy. 

My  illiterate  readers,  if  any  sudi  there 
are,  will  be  surprised  to  hear  me  talk  of 
leammg  as  the  glory  of  a  nation*  and  of 
printing  as  an  art  that  ^suns  a  reputation  to 
a  people  among  whom  It  flourishes.  When 
men*s  thoughts  are  taken  up  with  avarice 
and  ambition,  they  cannot  look  upon  any 
thing  as  grefit  or  valuable  which  aoes  not 
bring  with  it  an  extraoidinsry  power  or 
itfterest  to  the  person  who  is  concerned  in 
it.  But  as  I  shall  never  sink  tlus  paper  so 
far  as  to  engage  with  Goths  and  Vandals,  I 
shall  only  regard  such  kind  of  reasoners 
with  that  pity  which  is  due  to  so  depkiraUe 
a  degree  of  stupidity  and  ignoiniid&     L. 
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-NO0  decebat 


Lugt^re  ubi  ewet  aliqujs  in  ] 
Humans  Titc  raria  repatantes  mala: 
At  qui  laboraa  morte  mimel  graves, 
Omnes  amicM  lAude  et  lelitla  exequi. 

y  Arip.  apui  TuM. 

When  flnt  an  infkot  dfawi  the  vital  aif. 
Officious  KiiefthDuld  welcome  him  to  care : 
Bat  Joy  sfioald  life's  eondadinc  scene  att^< 
And  miitli  be  kept  to  graes  a  d^tef  fttaiA. 

As  the  Spectator  is,  in  a  kind,  a  pfaper 
of  news  from  the  natural  world,  as  odiers 
are  from  the  busy  and  politic  part  of  nutn- 
kind,  I  shall  translate  the  following  letter, 
written  to  an  eminent  French  gentleman  in 
this  town  from  Paris,  which  gives  us  tfcc 
exit  of  a  heroine  who  is  a  pattern  of  pa- 
tience and  genero^ty. 

•Paris,  AprillS,  ITIS. 
<  SiR,^ — ^It  is  so  many  years  »nce  yoB  left 
your  native  country,  that  I  am  to  teli  y«a 
the  characters  of  your  nearest  relatkms  as 
much  as  if  you  were  an  utter  struiger  to 
them.  The  occasion  of  this  is  to  give  yao 
an  account  of  the  death  or  Madam  de  VH- 
lacerfe,  whose  departure  out  of  this  life  I 
know  not  whether  a  man  of  your  plMlo- 
Bophy  will  call  unfortunate  or  not,  ance  it 
was  attended  with  some  drcumstances  te 
much  to  be  desired  as  to  be  lamented.  Sbe 
was  her  whole  life  happy  in  an  uninter- 
rupted health,  and  was  always  hoasored 
for  an  evenness  of  temper  and  greatness  oC 
mind.  On  the  IQth  instant  that  lady  was 
taken  with  an  indisposition  which  coafinad 
her  to  her  chamber,  but  was  such  as  wms 


k^m.] 


THE  SPBOTATOIt 


)iHgl*loiiidEetier  tate  «  rick  bed, 
dyvttoogTitfwns  to  admit  of  any  wds- 
^tioB  in  bong  out  of  it  It  is  notoriontly 
own,  fhal  some  yean  a^  Monaiear  Fes- 
a»  one  of  ^most  oonaidQrable  sumons 
Pan&  was  desperately  in  \ove  with  tius 
y.  Her  qntity  placed  her  above  any 
jUcatkn  to  her  on  tiie  account  of  his 
sion:  bat  as  a  woman  always  has  some 
ard  to  the  person  whom  she  believes  to 
her  real  admirer,  she  now  took  it  into 

head  (upon  advice  of  her  physicians 
ose  some  of  her  bldod)  to  send  for  Mon- 
r  Festeau  on  that  occasion.  I  hap- 
ed  to  be  there  at  that  time,  and  my 
r  relation  gave  me  the  privilege  to  be 
sent  As  soon  as  her  arm  was  stnpped 
e,  and  he  bc^ian  to  press  it,  in  order  to 
e  the  vein,  his  colour  chaneed,  and  1 6b- 
-ed  hun  sdzed  with  a  sudden  tremor, 
ch  made  me  take  the  liberty  to  speak 
:  to  my  cxmsan  with  some  apprenen- 
She  smiled,  and  said,  she  knew 
Festeau  had  no  indinadon  to  do  her  in- 
'.  He  seemed  to  recover  himseir,  and, 
ing  also,  proceeded  in  his  work.  Im- 
iately  after  the  operation,  he  cried  out, 
he  was  the  most  unfortunate  of  all  men, 
hat  he  had  opened  an  artery  instead 
vein.  It  is  as  impossible  to  express 
rtist*s  distraction  as  the  patient's  com- 
re.  1  wiU  not  dwell  on  little  circum* 
les,  but  go  on  to  inform  you,  that 
in  three  days'  time  it  was  thought  ne- 
ry  to  take  off  her  arm.  She  was  so 
Tom  using  Festeau  as  it  would  be 
'al  for  one  of  a  lower  spirit  to  treat 
that  she  would  not  let  him  be  absent 

any  consultation  about  hec  present 
tion;  and,  af^  having  been  about  a 
er  of  an  hour  alone,  she  bid  the  sur- 
,  of  whom  poor  Festeau  was  one,  go 
their  work.  I  know  not  how  to  pve 
he  terms  of  art,  but  there  appeared 
lymptoms  after  the  amputation  of  her 
that  it  was  viable  she  could  not  live 
jid-twenty  hours.  Her  behaviour  was 
agnanimous  throughout  the   whde 

that  I  was  particularly  curious  in 
'  notice  of  what  past  as  her  fate  ap- 
led  nearer  and  nearer,  and  took  notes 
It  she  said  to  tdl  about  her,  particu- 
^ord  for  word  what  she  spoke  to  M. 
in,  which  was  as  foHows: 
r»  you  give  me  inexpresable  sorrow 
;  anguish  with  which  I  see  you  over* 
led.  I  am  removed  to  all  intents 
irpoaes  from  the  interests  of  human 
erefore  I  am  to  be^  to  thitak  like 
tioUy  unconcerned  m  it  I  do  not 
^  you  as  one  by  whose  error  I  have 
y  me;  no,  you  are  my  bene&ctor,  as 
ve  hastened  my  entrance  into  a  happy 
tality.  This  is  my  sense  of  this  acci- 
)ut  the  world  in  which  you  live  may 
loughts  of  it  to  your  disadvantage:  I 
lercfore  taken  care  to  pnmde  for  you 
iriU,  and  have  placed  you  above  what 
ire  to  fear  from  thdr  lU-nature." 


« WhBe  this  eaoellcnt  wnmui  ^ke  these 
words,  Festeau  looked  as  if  he  received  a 
condemnatioa  to  die,  instead  of  a  pepmn 
for  his  life.  Madame  de  YiUaoeHe  lived 
till  dcht  of  tiie  dock  the  next  night;  and 
though  she  must  have  laboiu^  imder  the 
most  exquisite  tonseats,  she  possessed  her 
mind  with  so  wonderful  a  patienee^  that 
one  may  rather  say  she  ceased  to  breakhe, 
than  she  died  at  that  hour.  Ton,  wha  had 
not  the  happiness  to  be  personally  known 
to  this  lady,  have  nothing  but  to  rejoice  in 
the  honour  you  had  df  being  rdated  to  so 
great  meritjlnit  we,  who  have  lost  her  con- 
versation, cannot  so  easily  resign  our  own 
happiness  by  refleetion  upon  hers.  I  am, 
fflr,  your  affectionate  kinsman,  and  most 
obedient  humble  servant, 

•PAUL  REGNAUIX' 

There  harffiyean  be  a  greater  hsslanoe 
of  a  herdc  mind  than  the  unnrefudiccd 
manner  in  which  this  lady  weighed  tins 
misfortune.  The  regard  m  life  cotdd  not 
make  her  overlodt  the  contrition  of  the  un- 
happy man^  Whosemere  than  ordinary  con- 
cern for  her  was  all  has  guflt  It  wodd 
certaii^  be  of  singular  use  to  human  so- 
ciety to  have  an  exact  account  of  this  lady's 
ordinary  conduct,  which  was  crowned  t^ao 
uncommon  magnanimity.  Such  greatness 
was  not  to  be  acquired  m  tiie  last  artide; 
nor  is  it  to  be  doubted  but  it  was  a  constant 
practice  of  all  that  is  praiseworthy,  which 
made  her  cai)able  of  beholding  dea^.  not 
as  the  dissolution,  but  consummation  d  her 
life.  T. 
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BBgBhii  irritant  animM  denrivt  mr  aunt, 
Qiiam  4|ihb  Mnt  aeoUa  mbjaeta  MeUboi.*— - 

Ar..«rii>lpff.v.iaO^ 

Wkat  ws  bsar  ttom  i«i  thai  wkat  wt  aea. 


Mi^TOK,  after  having  represented  in 
vision  the  history  of  mankina  to  the  fint 
great  period  of  nature,  despatches  the  re- 
maining part  of  it  in  narration.  He  h^ 
devisedf  a  very  handsome  reason  for  the 
angd's  proceedinff  with  Adam  after  this 
manner;  though  doubtless  the  true  reason 
was  the  difficulty  which  the  poet  would 
have  found  to  have  shadowed  out  so  mixed 
and  complicated  a  story  in  visible  ejects. 
I  could  ^sh,  however,  Uiat  the  author  had 
done  it  whatever  pains  it  might  have  cost 
him.  To  give  my  opinion  freely,  I  tldnk 
that  the  exnibiting  part  of  the  nistory  of 
mankind  in  viaon,  and  part  in  narrative,  is 
as  if  a  history-painter  should  put  in  colours 
one  half  of  his  subject,  and  write  down  the 
remaining  part  of  it  If  Milton's  poem 
flags  any  where,  it  is  in  this  narration, 
where  in  some  places  the  author  has  been 
so  attentive  to  his  divinity  that  he  has 
neglected  his  poetry.  The  narraUon,  how- 
ever, rises  very  happily  on  ivvcnd  eoca 


TH£  SPECTATCNL 


V^mB. 


ikms,  where  die  nbjeet  b  cmMe  of 
poeciisttl  onifemeiits,  ai  paitkidariy  in  the 
conlation  which  he  describes  amonr  the 
b«ilden  of  Babel«  and  in  his  short  sketch 
of  the  plagues  of  Egypt  The  stonn  of 
hail  and  mtt  with  the  darkness  that  over- 
spread the  hnd  for  three  dars,  are  de- 
scribed with  great  strength.  The  beantifiil 
patMase  wluoh  f^lows  b  raised  upott  noble 
hints  to  Scripture: 


-Una  witb  ten  woandt 


TIN  rffvr  dragoB  uai'4,  at  leagth  Mfeait* 
Tp  let  Mi  aoioMiew  ^Kfit ;  aadoA 
HoMbleehie  ■tukboni  iMait;  but  etSU.  m  let. 
More  hafriea*d  after  thaw:  till  in  his  rafe 
Pwaainc  wham  he  lale  dimiM'd,  the  tea 
Smllowt  Un  with  hie  hoat ;  hat  then  lata  ■■« 
AaoM  4r7  laad  between  two  cryatal  walla, 
AwM  br  the  rod  of  Moaea  ao  to  itand 
Divide^ * 

The  river  dragon  is  an  allusion  to  the 
croeodiIe»  which  kihabits  the  Nile»  from 
whence  Egypt  derives  her  plenty.  This 
aUusion  is  taken  from  that  sublime  passage 
in  Eiekieh  'Thus  saith  the  Lord  God, 
Behold  I  am  against  thee,  Pharaoh,  king 
af  Egypt,  the  f;ieat  dra|Bon  that  lieth  in  the 
«sidst  of  his  nvers,  which  hath  said.  My 
liver  is  mine  own,  and  I  have  made  it  for 
nyseli'  Milton  has  given  us  another  very 
fume  and  poetical  image  in  the  same  de- 
scription, which  is  copied  almost  word  for 
wotd  out  of  the  history  of  Moses! 

•*  An  nifbt  he  wffl  poraoe,  batlda  appvoaeh 

Dnnneai  defenda  between  till  nominf  watch 

Then  tfaroofh  the  fiery  pillar  and  the  ckMid 

Gnd  looldnc  forth  wifl  trouble  all  hia  boat. 

And  erase  their  chariot  wheeU:  when  bj  mmmand 

Jfoaea  oaea  man  hia  potent  rod  eztenda 

Over  the  aea :  the  aea  hia  rod  obeya : 

On  their  ewhatilad  ranha  tha  waraa  reCnra 

And  overwhelm  their  war  * 

As  the  principal  design  of  this  episode 
was  to  gpive  Adam  an  idea  of  the  holy  per- 
son who  was  to  reinstate  human  nature  in 
that  happiness  and  perfection  from  which 
it  had  &lkB,  the  poet  confines  himaelf  to 
the  Hne  of  Abraham,  from  whence  the 
Messiah  was  to  descend.  The  angd  is 
described  as  sedng  the  patriarch  actu^dly 
traveUinf^  towards  the  land  of  promise, 
which  gives  a  particular  liveliness  to  this 
part  of  the  narration: 

<  I  aaa  Mm.  hut  thou  eanA  not,  with  what  Mth 

Be  leavea  hiafoda,  hia  Mends,  hia  udthn  aoil, 

Ur  of  Chaldea,  paanag  now  the  ford 

To  Haran ;  after  him  a  cumbrona  train 

Of  herda,  and  flocka,  and  mun'rona  aervitode ; 

Not  wand'rinf  poor,  but  truatinc  all  bia  waalth 

With  God,  who  eaU'd  him  in  a  land  unknown. 

Canaan  he  now  atuina :  I  lee  hia  tenta 

Pitched  about  Beehem.  and  the  neighbouring  ptain 

Orikforeh;  there  hf  promiia  be  reeeivea 

Gift  to  his  progeny  of  all  that  land ; 

Ttota  Hamalh  northward  to  the  deaert  aonth : 

(Things  hf  their  namea  I  enU,  though  ynt  unnamU)* 

As  Virgil's  viaon  in  the  sixth  .Sneid 
probably  ptvc  Milton  the  hint  of  this  whole 
episode,  the  last  line  is  a  translation  of  that 
verse  where  Anchises  mentions  the  names 
of  places,  which  ttiey  were  to  bear  here- 
after: 

emi,aiiM8miina  aoaOaa  iMpn 


The  poet  haa  ii  i  ■  i  fimAf  wmn  t  tiilid  lit 
joy  and  g|adMsa  ot  bent  wbidi  arises  in 
Adam  upon  his  disoovory  of  the  Messiah. 
As  he  sees  his  day  at  a  distance  throa|^ 
types  aad  ^ladows,  he  raoioes  ia  it;  bat 
when  he  finds  the  redenpooa  of  man  eoai- 

Cleted,  and  Paradiae  i^ain  lenewed,  Jie 
reaks  forth  in  raptme  imd  tnmtpOKU 
O  goodneaa  inflnitef  goodnea  fnanennal 


nat  nn  thiagood«f  eirU  i 

I  have  hinted  in  my  nxdi  paper  on  BID- 
ton,  that  a  heroic  poem,  accoraing  to  6ie 
opinion  of  the  best  critics,  ought  to  end 
happily,  and  leave  the  mind  of  die  reato*, 
after  hainne  conducted  it  throng  many 
doubts  and  fears,  sorrows  and  dtsquSetndes^ 
in  a  state  of  tram^uillity  and  satisfoc^Ga. 
NHhon's  faUe,  which  had  so  many  other 
qualifications  to  reconmiend  it,  was  defi- 
cient in  this  particular.  It  is  here  therefiore 
that  the  poet  has  shown  a  most  exqmiite 
judgment,  as  well  as  the  finest  invention, 
by  finding  out  a  method  to  supply  this 
natural  defect  in  his  subject  Accordindy 
he  leaves  the  adversary  of  mankind,  in  3ie 
last  view  which  he  ^ves  cf  him,  imder  the 
lowest  state  of  mortification  and  disappoint- 
ment We  see  him  chewhig  ashes,  gro- 
velling in  the  dust,  and  loaden  with  super- 
numerary pains  and  torments.  On  tiie 
contrary,  our  two  first  parents  are  com- 
forted by  dreams  and  visions,  cheered  with 
promises  of  salvation,  and  in  a  manner 
raised  to  a  greater  happiness  than  that 
which  they  had  forfeited.  In  short,  Satan 
is  represented  itiiserable  in  the  heisht  of 
his  triumphs,  and  Adam  triimiphant  m  tbe 
heic^t  of  misery. 

MUton*s  poem  ends  verjr  nobly.  The  last 
speeches  ot  Adam  and  die  archangel  aie 
full  of  moral  and  instructive  sentiments^ 
The  sleep  that  fell  upon  Eve,  and  the  eiftcts 
it  had  in  quieting  the  disorders  of  her  mind» 
produces  the  same  kind  of  consolation  in  the 
reader,  who  cannot  peruse  the  last  beaatifbl 
speech,  which  is  ascribed  to  the  mother  of 
mankind,  without  a  secret  pleasure  and 
satisfaction: 

*  Whence  tbon  fetum'aC,  an4  whither  went^at,  I  know: 

For  God  ia  alao  in  i4eep,  and  dreama  adiiai. 

Which  he  hath  aent  propitiona,  aoaM  grant  «aad 

Preaaging.  ainoe  with  aorrow  and  henrt'a  4iaignM 

Weaned  I  fell  asleep:  but  now  lead  on ; 

In  me  ia  no  delay :  with  tliee  to  go, 

I«  to  atay  hen,  wMhout  thee  here  to  amy, 

la  to  go  hence  unwilling:  thou  to  me 

Art  all  thinga  under  hcav'n.  all  placra  thou. 

Who  Ibr  my  wIlAil  dime  art  banfrii*d  heaee. 

Thia  fhrtlier  eonaolatlon  ytft  aacnre 

I  carry  hence;  though  aM  by  ma  ia  loat, 

0uch  fkvoor  I  unworthy  am  Touchaard. 

By  me  the  promia*d  aeed  ahall  all  rettore.* 

The  following  Hoes,  which  conclude  tbe 
poem,  rise  in  a  most  glorious  blaze  of  poeti- 
cal images  and  expressions, 

Heliodorus  in  the  iSthiopics  acqniints 
us,  that  the  motion  of  the  gods  differs  from 
that  of  mortals,  as  the  former  do  not  stir 
their  feet,  nor  proceed  step  by  step,  but 
slide  over  the  surface  of  the  earth  byan 
uniform  swimming  of  the  whole  body.  The 
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ler  mty  (ckaec9e  wiUi  horn  pootkal  a 
sriptkn  MHtoii  has  attributed  the  same 
I  of  motfoo  to  the  angek  who  were  to 
I  pofisettion  of  Paradiaet 

Mtke  oaf  BMAlMr  Btift ;  md  Adra  hand 
AplM«*ilMtiMw«f*d  Bot ;  for  bow  loo  nifk 
•rotaniel  itood ;  tad  ftoQ  the  other  liill 

ihair  HvTil  •(•tinfi    alt   in  kv««k«  oiw*«> 


tbeir  flxTd  sttUon,  all  in  bright  an«T 
i  cfaerubin  dMeended ;  on  tM  groond 
liBt  BWtooioM,  «*  eremilif  mist 
k  Ron  t  river,  o'er  the  iiiariah  glides, 
I  gatherafToand  Out  at  the  laborer's  heel 
Aeward  returning.  High  in  firont  ■draae'd 
brandMi*diWordofGod'   ' 


te  aathor  helped  his  myentkm  in  the 
ring  passage,  by  rellecthig  on  the  be- 
nir  of  the  angel,  who  m  holy  writ  has 
conduct  of  Lot  and  his  family.  The 
mstances  drawn  from  that  relation  are 
gracefoUy  made  use  of  on  this  occasion: 

ither  hand  the  haet'nlng  aniel  caof  ht 
liagYingparenta,  and  to  th^eastern  gafii 
them  direet;  and  down  tlM  cliff  aafhft  * 
be  iab|M!icd  plai* ;  then  diflappeard, 

e  scene  which  our  first  parents  are 
ised  with,  upon  their  looking  back  on 
lise,  woDderfully  strikes  the  reader's 
nation,  as  nothing  can  be  more  natural 
Jie  tears  they  shed  on  that  occasi(m: 

looldBf  back,  an  th*  eaitera  aide  beheld 
iradiee,  ao  late  their  ham  seat, 
d  ovier  by  that  Hamina  brand,  the  gate 
dreadfbl  fhoea  throngM  and  flery  arms : 
natorat  lean  they  droni'd  but  wip'd  them  toon ; 
roild  wae  all  before  them,  where  to  chooae 
plaea  of  nal.  and  Prpvidenee  tbeir  guide. 

night  presume  to  offer  at  the  smallest 
:ion  in  this  £vine  work,  I  should  think 
)em  woifld  end  better  with  the  pas« 
ere  quoted,  than  with  the  two  verses 
follow: 

land  in  hand,  with  wand*riBf  etepi  and  iloir 
rh  Eden  took  their  eoUtafy  way. 

le  two  verses,  though  they  have  their 
,  fall  very  much  below  the  foregoing 
2,  and  renew  in  the  mind  of  the  r^er 
guish  which  was  pretty  well  laid  by 
osideradon: 

rU -WM  aU  haibn  thBM,  where  to  ehooie 
IMS  of  Mat,  and  Providence  their  guide. 

somber  of  books  in  Paradise  Lost  is 

f  those  of  the  iEneid.    Our  author, 

int  edition,  had  dinded  his  poem 

books,  but  afterwards  broke  the 

and  the  deventh  each  of  them  into 

erent  books,  by  the  help  of  some 

IditioDs.    This  second  dividon  was 

th  ereat  jotenent,  as  any  one  may 

will  be  at  the  pams  of  examining 

as  not  done  for  the  sake  of  such  a 

:al  beauty  as  that  of  resembling 

this  particular,  but  for  the  more 

regiuar  disposition  of  this  great 

who  have  read  Bosso,  and  many 
ritics  who  have  written  since  his 
1  not  pardon  me  if  I  do  not  find 
Mrticnlar  mcMral  which  is  incul- 
ParadiscLost    Thoughlcanby 


no  means  thfaik,  with  the  last-mentioned 
French  author,  that  an  epic  writer  fiirst  of 
all  pitches  upon  a  certam  moral,  as  the 
ground*work  and  foundation  of  his  poem, 
and  afterwards  finds  out  a  story  to  it;  I  am 
however  of  opinion,  that  no  just  heroic 
poem  ever  was  or  can  be  made,  from 
whence  one  great  moral  may  not  be  de- 
duced.  That  which  reigns  m  Milton  is  l9iii 
most  universal  and  most  usefiil  that  can  be 
imagined.    It  is,  in  short,  this,  that  obe- 
dience to  the  will  of  God  makes  men  happy, 
and  that  disobedience  makes  Uiem  misera ' 
ble.    This  is  visibly  the  moral  df  the  prin 
cipal  faUe,  which  turns  upon  Adam  and 
Eve,  who  continued  in  Paradise  whUe  they 
kept  the  command  that  was  given  them, 
ana  were  driven  out  of  it  as  soon  as  they  had 
transgressed.  This  is  likewise  the  moral  of 
the  principal  episode,  which  shows  us  how 
an  innumerable  multitude  of  angels  foil 
from  their  disobedience.  BeadesthiB  great 
moral,  which  may  be  looked  upon  as  the 
soul  cf  the  fable,  there  are  an  infinity  of 
under-morals  which  are  to  be  drawn  mm 
the  several  parts  of  the  poem,  and  which 
make  this  work  more  usefid  and  instruc- 
tive than  any  other  poem  in  any  language. 
Those  who  have  criticised  on  the  Oc^s- 
sey,  the  Biad,  and  iEneid,  have  taken  a 
gmtt  deal  6[  pams  to  fix  the  number  of 
months  and  days  contained  hi  the  action  of 
each  of  these  poem&    If  any  one  thinks  it 
worth  his  while  to  examine  uiis  particular 
in  Milton,  he  will  find,  that  from  Adam's 
first  appearance  in  the  fourth  bdd^  to  his 
expulsion  from  Paradise  in  the  twelfth,  the 
aathor  reckons  ten  days.    As  for  that  part 
of  the  action  which  is  described  in  the 
three  first  books,  as  it  does  not  pass  withbi 
the  regions  of  nature,  I  have  before  ob- 
served that  it  is  not  subject  to  any  calcula- 
tions of  time. 

I  have  now  finished  my  observations  on  a 
work  which  does  an  honour  to  the  fjiglish 
nation.  I  have  taken  a  general  view  of  it 
under  these  four  heads^-tne  fable,  the  cha- 
racters, tiie  sentimepts,  and  the  languace^ 
and  made  each  of  them  the  subject  of  a 
particular  paper.  I  have  in  the  next  place 
spoke  of  the  censures  which  our  author 
may  incur  under  each  of  these  heads, 
which  I  have  confined  to  two  papers, 
though  I  might  have  enlarged  the  number 
if  I  had  been  disposed  to  aweU  on  so  on- 

Satefiil  a  subject  I  believe,  however,  that 
e  severest  reader  will  not  find  any  little 
fault  in  heroic  poetry,  which  this  author 
has  fallen  into,  that  does  not  come  under 
one  of  those  heads  among  which  I  have 
distributed  his  several  blemishes.  After 
havine  thus  treated  at  laree  of  Panose 
Lost,  1  could  not  think  it  sumcient  to  have 
celebrated  this  poem  in  the  whole  without 
descending  to  {Kirticulars.  I  have  there- 
fore bestowed  a  p&per  upon  each  book, 
and  endeavoured  not  only  to  prove  that  the 
poem  is  beautiful  in  general,  but  to  point 
out  its  particular  beauties;  and  to  deter- 
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mine  wherein  th^  conast,  I  have  endea- 
▼oured  to  show  now  some  passages  are 
beautiful  by  bein^  sublime,  others  by  being 
soft,  others  by  bemg  natural;  which  of  them 
are  recommended  bv  the  pas^on,  which 
by  the  moral,  which  by  the  sentiment,  and 
which,  by  the  expression.  I  have  likewise 
endeavoured  to  snow  how  the  genius  of  the 
poet  shines  by  a  happy  invention,  a  distant 
allusion,  or  a  ^dicious  imitation;  how  he 
has  copied  or  improved  Homer  or  Virgil, 
and  raises  his  own  imaginations  by  the  use 
which  he  has  made  of  several  poetical  pas- 
sages in  Scripture.  I  might  have  inserted 
also  several  passages  in  Tasso,  which  our 
author  has  imitated:  but,  as  I  do  not  look 
upon  Tasso  to  be  a  sufficient  voucher,  I 
would  not  perplex  my  reader  with  such 
quotations  as  might  do  niore  honour  to  the 
Italian  than  to  the  English  jxiet  In  short, 
I  have  endeavoured  to  particularize  those 
innumerable  kinds  of  beauty  which  it  would 
be  tedious  to  recapitulate,  but  which  are 
cifiential  to  poetry,  and  which  may  be  met 
with  in  the  works  of  this  great  author.  Had 
I  thought,  at  my  first  engaging  in  this  design, 
that  it  would  have  led  me  to  so  great  a 
lengthy  I  believe  I  should  never  have  en- 
tered upon  it:  but  the  lund  reception  which 
it  has  met  with  among  those  whose  judg- 
ment I  have  a  value  for,  as  well  as  the 
uncommon  demands  which  my  bookseller 
tells  me  have  been  made  for  these  particu- 
lar discourses,  give  me  no  reason  to  repent 
of  the  pains  I  have  been  at  in  composing 
them.  L. 


Na  3ra]    Monday,  May  5,  1712. 
Touw  mtuidw  afit  hifltrionemi 


All  the  world's  a  stafe. 

And  all  tbe  men  and  women  merely  ptmjen. 

Many  of  my  fair  readers,  as  well  as  very 
gay  and  wcU-received  persons  of  the  other 
8ex,  are  extremely  peiT>lexed  at  the  Latin 
•entences  at  the  head  of  my  speculations. 
I  do  not  know  whether  I  6ught  not  to  in- 
dulge them  with  translations  of  each  of 
them:  however,  I  have  to-day  taken  down 
froiB  the  top  of  the  stag^  in  Drury-lane,  a 
bit  of  Latin,  which  often  stands  in  their 
viewy-and  signifies,  that '  The  whole  world 
acts  the  player.'  It  is  certain  that  if  we 
look  all  around  us,  and  behold  the  different 
dopkrvments  of  mankind,  vou  hardly  see 
tine  who  is  not,  as  the  player  is,  in  an 
Miumed  character.  The  lawyer,  who  is 
Tdiement  and  loud  in  a  cause  wherein  he 
ksowt  he  has  not  the  truth  of  the  question 
en  his  nde,  is  a  player  as  to  the  personated 
|MHt»  but  incomparably  meaner  than  he  as 
to  the  pfQ8tituti(»i  of  himself  for  hire;  be- 
Ctttte  the  pleader's  falsehood  introduces 
injustice:  the  player  feigns  for  no  other  end 
but  to  divert  or  instruct  you.  The  divine, 
whose  paasions  transport  him  to  say  any 
thing  with  any  view  but  promoting  the  in- 


terests of  true  piety  and  f«lisi«i,  is  a  player 
with  a  still  greator  impvitinoii  of  guilt,  in 
proportion  to  his  depreciating  a  chaxacter 
more  sacred.  Consider  all  the  different 
pursuits  and  employments  of  men,  and  you 
will  find  half  their  actions  tend  to-notttar 
else  but  cUsguise  and  imposture;  and  A 
that  is  done  which  proceeds  not  from  a 
man's  very  self,  is  the  action  <tf  a  player. 
For  this  reason  it  is  that  I  make  so  frequent 
mention  of  the  stage.  It  b  with  me  a  matter 
of  the  highest  consideration,  what  parts 
are  well  or  ill  performed,  what  passioas  or 
sentiments  are  indulged  or  cultivated,  and 
consequentiy  what  manners  and  customs 
are  transfused  from  the  stage  to  the  world, 
which  reciprocally  imitate  each  other. 
As  the  writers  oi  €«>ic  poems  introduce 
shadowy  persons,  and  represent  vices  and 
virtues  under  the  character  of  men  and 
women;  so  I,  who  am  a  Spectator  in  the 
world,  may  perhaps  sometimes  make  use 
of  the  names  of  the  actors  of  tiie  stage,  to 
represent  or  admonish  those  who  transact 
affairs  in  the  worKL  When  I  am  com- 
mending Wilks  for  representing  the  ten- 
demess  of  a  husband  and  a  fiither  in  Blac- 
beth,  the  contrition  of  a  reformed  prodigal 
in  Harry  the  Foui^  the  winnmg  emptiness 
of  a  young  man  of  g^ood-nature  and  wealth 
m  The  Trip  to  the  Jubilee,  the  offidoua- 
ness  of  an  artful  servant  in  the  Fox;  when 
thus  I  celebrate  Wilks,  I  talk  to  all  the 
world  who  are  engaged  in  any  of  those  cir- 
cumstances. If  I  were  to  speak  of  merit 
neglected,  misapplied,  or  misanderstood, 
might  I  not  say  Estcourt  has  a  great  capa- 
city? But  it  is  not  the  interest  oTothers  who 
bear  a  figure  on  the  stage,  that  bis  talents 
were  understood;  it  is  their  business  to  im- 
pose upon  him  what  cannot  become  hiqi, 
or  keep  out  of  his  hands  any  thing  in  which 
he  would  shine.  Were  one  to  raise  a  sus- 
picion of  himself  in  a  man  who  passes  upon 
the  world  for  a  fine  thing,  in  order  to  alarm 
him,  one  might  say.  If  Lord  Fopjnngtdii 
was  not  on  the  stage  (Gibber  acts  the  false 
pretensions  to  a  genteel  behaviour  so  very 
justiy,)  he  would  have  in  the  (peneraH^  of 
mankind  more  that  would  admire  than  de- 
ride him.  When  we  come  to  chancters 
directiy  comical,  it  is  not  to  be  intogiard 
what  effect  a  well-regulated  stage  would 
have  upon  men's  manners.  The  craft  of 
an  usurer,  the  absurdity  of  a  rich  fixdL 
the  awkward  roughness  of  a  fidlow  of  halt 
courage,  the  ungraceAd  mirth  <tf  acreatare 
of  half  wit,  mi^t  for  ever  be  p«t  oat  of 
countenance  by  proper  parts  for  DogKct. 
Johnson,  by  acting  Corbacchio  the  otter 
night,  must  liave  given  all  who  saw  him  a 
thorough  detestation  of  aged  avarice.  Tl^e 
petulancy  of  a  peevish  old  fellow,  who  lores 
and  hates  he  knows  not  why,  is  very  extsel- 
lentiyperformed  by  the  ingenious  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Penkcthman,  in  the  Fg>'s  Fortune; 
where,  in  the  character  of  Don  Chclenc 
Snap  Shorto  de  Testy,  he  answers  no  ques- 
tions but  to  tiiose  whom  he  likes,  and  wams 
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accoont  of  any  thing  from  those  he  ap- 
>ves.  Mr.  Penkethroan  is  also  master  of 
many  faces  in  the  dumb  scene  as  can  be 
)ected  from  a  man  in  the  circumstances 
t>eing  ready  to  peiish  out  ci  fear  and 
ger.  He  wanders  through  the  whole 
ic  very  masterly,  without  neglecting 
victuals.  If  it  be,  as  I  have  heard  it 
etimes  mentioned,  a  great  qualification 
le  world  to  follow  busmess  and  pleasure 
what  is  it  in  the  ingenious  Mr.  Pen- 
iman  to  represent  a  sense  of  pleasure 
pain  at  the  same  time,  as  you  may  see 
do  this  evening? 

s  it  is  certain  that  a  sta^e  ought  to  be 
lly  suppressed  or  judiciously  encour- 
l,  while  there  is  one  in  the  nation,  men 
ed  for  regular  pleasure  cannot  employ 
r  thoughts  more  usefully,  for  the  diver- 
of  mankmd,  than  by  convincing  them 
it  is  in  themselves  to  rdse  this  enter- 
nent  to  the  greatest  height.  It  would 
great  improvement,  as  well  as  embel- 
nent  to  tne  theatre,  if  dancing  were 
i  regarded,  and  taught  to  all  the  actors. 
wIk)  has  the  advantage  of  such  an 
»ble  girlish  person  as  Mrs.  BicknelL 
d  with  her  capacity  of  imitation,  could 
oper  gesture  and  motion  represent  all 
iecent  characters  of  female  life.  An 
Ue  modesty  in  one  aspect  of  a  dancer, 
assumed  ccmdenoe  in  another,  a  sud- 
oy  in  another,  a  falling  off  with  an  im- 
nce  of  beine  beheld,  a  return  towards 
udience  with  an  unsteady  resolution  to 
oach  them,  and  well-acted  solicitude 
jase,  would  revive  in  the  company  all 
ne  touches  of  mind  raised  in  observing 
e  objects  of  affection  and  passion  they 
before  beheld.  Such  elegant  enter- 
lents  as  these  would  polish  the  town 
udgment  in  their  gratifications;  and 
icy  In  pleasure  is  the  first  step  people 
laition  take  in  reformation  from  vice. 
Bicknell  has  the  only  capacity  for  this 
f  dancing  of  any  on  the  stage;  and  I 
say  all  wno  see  her  performance  to- 
>w  night,  when  sure  the  romp  will  do 
2st  Cor  her  own  benefit,  will  be  of  my 

T, 
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nne  ifitnr  landa*  quod  de  tapientibaa  unoa 

^tat  t Jm.  Sat.  X.  98. 

I  ahaU  the  aafe  jamr  afprobation  wia, 
loae  lAoghiiig  features  wocie  a eonaUat  grin? 

[ALL  communicate  to  my  readers  the 
tng  letter  for  the  entertainment  of 

ft, — ^You  know  very  well  that  our  na- 
more  famous  for  that  sort  of  men 
re  called  **  whims"  and  ••  humour- 
than  any  other  country  in  the  world 
lich  reason  it  is  observed,  that  our 
h  comedy  excels  that  of  all  other 
i  in  the  novelty  and  variety  of  its 
iters. 
..  IL  12 


*  Among  those  innumerable  sets  of  whims 
which  our  country  produces,  there  are  none 
whom  I  have  regarded  with  more  curiosity 
than  those  who  have  invented  any  particu- 
lar kind  of  diversion  for  the  entertainment 
of  themselves  and  their  friends.  My  letter 
shall  single  out  those  who  take  delight  in 
sorting  a  com^Mmy  that  has  something  of 
buriesque  and  ridicule  in  its  appearance.  I 
shall  make  myself  understood  by  the  fol- 
lowing example:  One  of  the  wits  of  the 
last  aee,  who  was  a  man  of  a  good  estate,* 
thought  he  never  laid  out  his  money  better 
than  m  a  jest.  As  he  was  one  year  at  the 
Bath,  observing  that,  in  the  great  conflu- 
ence of  fine  people,  there  were  several 
among  them  with  lon^  diins,  a  part  of  the 
visage  by  which  he  himself  was  very  mudi 
distinguished,  he  invited  to  dinner  half  a 
score  of  these  remaiiLable  persons  who  had 
their  mouths  in  the  middle  of  their  faces. 
They  had  no  sooner  placed  themselves 
about  the  taUe  but  they  began  to  stare  upon 
one  another,  not  being  able  to  imagine  what 
had  brought  them  together.  Our  Eng^h 
provert)  says, 

*  Tia  meny  Ift  the  ball, 
Wten  bearda  wag  alL* 

It  proved  so  in  the  assembly  I  am  now 
spc^ng  of,  who  seeing  so  many  peaks  (^ 
faces  agitated  with  eatmg,  drinking,  and 
discourse,  and  observing  all  the  chins  that 
were  present  meeting  together  very  often 
over  the  centre  of  the  table,  every  one  grew 
senable  of  the  jest,  and  gave  into  it  with  so 
much  good  humour,  that  they  lived  in  strict 
friendship  and  alliance  from  that  day  for- 
ward. 

•The  same  gentleman  some  time  after 
packed  together  a  set  of  oglers,  as  he  called 
them,  consisting  of  such  as  had  an  unlucky 
cast  in  their  eyes.  His  diversion  on  this  oc- 
casion was  to  see  the  cross  bows,  mistaken 
signs,  and  wrong  connivances,  that  passed 
amidst  so  many  oroken  and  refracted  rays 
of  ^R:ht 

*The  third  feast  which  this  merry  gen- 
tleman exhibited  was  to  the  stammerers, 
whom  he  got  together  in  a  sufficient  body 
to  fill  his  table.  He  had  ordered  one  of  his 
servants,  who  was  placed  behind  a  screen, 
to  write  down  their  table-talk,  which  was 
very  easy  to  be  done  without  the  help  of 
short-hand.  It  appears  by  the  notes  which 
were  taken,  that  though  their  conversation 
never  fell,  there  were  not  above  twenty 
words  spoken  during  the  first  course;  that 
upon  serving  up  the  second,  one  of  the 
company  was  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  telling 
them  that  the  ducklings  and  asparagus 
were  very  good;  and  that  another  took  up 
the  same  time  in  declaring  himself  of  the 
same  opinion.  This  jest  did  not,  however, 
go  off  so  well  as  the  former;  for  one  of  the 
guests  being  a  brave  man,  and  fuller  of  re- 
sentment than  he  knfew  how  to  express, 
went  out  of  the  room,  and  sent  the  facetious 

*  ViUaia.  Duka  of  BockingbaiB. 
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in  viter  a  challenge  in  writine,  which,  though 
it  was  afterwards  dropped  by  the  interposi- 
tion of  friends,  put  a  stop  to  these  ludicrous 
entertainraents. 

*  Now,  sir,  I  dare  say  you  will  agree  with 
me,  that  as  there  is  no  moral  in  these  jests, 
they  ought  to  be  discouraged,  and  looked 
upon  rather  as  pieces  of  unluckiness  than 
wit  However,  as  it  is  natural  for  one  man 
to  refine  upon  the  thought  of  another;  and 
impossible  for  any  single  person,  how  great 
soever  his  parts  may  he,  to  invent  an  art, 
and  bring  it  to  its  utmost  perfection;  I  shall 
here  give  you  an  account  of  an  honest 
gentleman  of  my  acquaintance,  who  upon 
hearing  the  character  of  the  wit  above- 
mentioned,  has  himself  assumed  it,  and  en- 
deavoured to  convert  it  to  the  benefit  o£ 
mankind.  He  invited  half  a  dozen  of  his 
friends  one  day  to  dinner,  who  were  each  of 
them  famous  for  inserting  several  redundant 
phrases  in  their  discourse,  as  **  D'ye  hear 
me? — DWt  see? — ^That  is, — ^And  so,  ar." 
Each  of  his  guests  makine  use  of  his  par- 
ticular elegance,  appeared  so  ridiculous  to 
his  neighbour,  that  he  could  not  but  reflect 
upon  himself  as  appearing  equally  ridi- 
culous to  the  rest  ot  the  company.  By  this 
means,  before  they  had  sat  long  together, 
every  one,  talking  with  the  greatest  cir- 
cumspnection,  and  carefully  avoiding  his 
favourite  expleUve,  the  conversation  was 
cleared  of  its  redundancies,  and  had  a 
greater  quantity  of  sense,  though  less  of 
sound  in  it. 

*  The  same  well-meaning  gentleman  took 
occasion,  at  another  time,  to  brin^  together 
such  of  his  friends  as  were  addicted  to  a 
focdish  habitual  custom  of  swearing.  In 
order  to  show  them  the  absurdity  of  the 
practice,  he  had  recourse  to  the  invention 
above-mentioned,  having  placed  an  amanu- 
euMS  in  a  private  part  of  the  room.  After 
the  secona  bottle,  when  men  open  their 
minds  without  reserve,  my  honest  fnend 
began  to  take  notice  of  the  many  sonorous 
but  unnecessary  words  that  haa  passed  in 
his  house  since  their  sitting  down  at  table, 
and  how  much  good  conversation  they  had 
lost  by  giving  way  to  such  superfluous 
phrases.  "  What  a  tax,"  says  he,  **  would 
they  have  raised  for  the  poor,  had  we  put 
the  laws  in  execution  upon  one  another!" 
Every  one  of  them  took  this  gentle  reproof 
in  good  part;  upon  which  he  told  them, 
that,  knowing  their  conversation  would  have 
no  secrets  in  it,  he  ordered  it  to  be  taken 
dpwn  in  writing,  and,  for  the  humour-sake, 
would  read  it  to  them,  if  thejr  pleased. 
There  were  ten  sheets  of  it,  which  might 
have  been  reduced  to  two,  had  there  not 
been  those  abominable  interpolations  I  have 
before  mentioned.  Upon  the  reading  of  it 
in  cold  blood,  it  looked  rather  like  a  con- 
ference of  fiends  than  of  men.  In  short, 
every  one  trembled  at  himself  upon  hear- 
ing calmly  what  he  had  pronounced  amidst 
the  heat  and  inadvertency  of  discourse. 
'I  shall  only  menUon  another  occasion 


wherein  he  made  use  of  the  same  inventkn 
to  cure  a  different  kind  of  men,  who  are  the 
pests  of  all  polite  conversation,  and  murder 
time  as  much  as  either  of  the  two  former, 
though  they  do  it  more  innocently — ^I  mean» 
that  dull  generation  of  story-tdlers.  My 
friend  got  together  about  halt^a  dozen  of  his 
acquaintance,  who  were  infected  with  this 
strange  malady.  The  first  day  one  of  them 
sitting  down,  entered  upon  the  si^^  of 
Namur,  which  lasted  till  four  o'dod^  their 
time  of  parting.  The  second  day  a  North 
Briton  took  possesion  of  the  discourse, 
which  it  was  impossible  to  get  out  of  his 
hands  so  long  as  the  company  stayed  to- 
gether. The  third  day  was  engrossed  after 
the  same  maimer  by  a  story  of  the  same 
length.  They  at  last  began  to  reflect  upon 
this  barbarous  way  of  treating  one  another, 
and  by  this  means  awakened  out  of  that 
lethargy  with  which  each  of  them  had  beea 
seized  tor  several  years. 

*  As  you  have  somewhere  declared,  that 
extraordinary  and  uncommon  characters  of 
mankind  are  the  game  yrhich  you  delight 
in,  and  as  I  look  upon  you  to  be  the  ereatest 
sportsman,  or,  if  you  please,  the  Nimrod 
amon^  this  species  of  writers,  I  thou^t 
this  discovery  would  not  be  unacceptable  to 
you.    I  am,  sir,  &c'  L 


Na  372.  ]     Wcdnc9day,  May  7, 1712. 


-Pudtt  bnc  opprobria  notui 


Et  did  potuiate,  et  non  potuiiae  reftlU. 

To  bear  an  open  slander,  is  a  com ; 

Bat  not  to  find  an  answer  it  a  wone.        Dryibit. 

*  May  6, 1712. 
*  Mr.  Spectator, — ^I  am  sexton  of  tbe 
parish  of  Covent-garden,  and  complained 
to  you  some  time  an),  that  as  I  was  tdling 
in  to  prayers  at  eleven  in  the  morning* 
crowds  of  people  of  Quality  hastened  to  as- 
semble at  a  puppet-snow  on  the  other  aide 
of  the  garden.  I  had  at  the  same  time  a 
very  great  disesteem  for  Mr.  Powell  uid 
his  little  thoughtless  commonwealth,  as  if 
they  had  enticed  the  gentry  into  those  wan- 
denngs:  but  let  that  be  as  it  will,  I  am  con- 
vinced of  the  honest  intentions  of  the  said 
Mr.  Powdl  and  company,  and  send  this  to 
acquaint  you,  that  he  nas  given  aU  the 
profits  which  shall  arise  to-morrow  niriit 
by  his  play  to  the  use  of  the  poor  chanty- 
children  of  this  parish.  I  have  been  in- 
formed, ur,  that  in  Holland  all  pemos 
who  set  up  any  show,  or  act  any  stage-play» 
be  the  actors  either  of  wood  and  wire,  or 
flesh  and  blood,  are  obliged  to  pay  out  of 
their  gains  such  a  proTOrtion  to  the  honest 
and  industrious  poor  in  the  nei^hbouriiood: 
by  this  means  they  make  diveraon  and 

Fleasure  pay  a  tax  to  labour  and  indnstiy;. 
have  been  told  also,  that  all  the  time  of 
Lent,  in  Roman-Catholic  countries,  the  per- 
sons of  condition  administer  to  the  necea- 
sities  of  the  poor,  and  attend  the  beds  of 
lazars  and  diseased  persons.  Our  Protestant 
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iies  and  gentlemen  are  so  much  to  seek 
r  proper  ways  of  passine  time,  that  they 
e  oblipied  to  ponchmello  for  knowing  what 
do  with  themselves.  Since  the  case  is  so, 
lesire  only  you  would  entreat  our  people 
quality,  who  are  not  to  be  interrupted  in 
nr  pleasure,  to  think  of  the  practice  of 
J  moral  duty,  that  they  would  at  least 
e  for  their  sins,  and  give  something  to 
rse  poor  children:  a  Bttle  out  of  their 
iiry  and  superfluity  would  atone,  in 
le  measure,  for  the  wanton  use  of  the 
t  of  their  fortunes.  It  would  not,  me- 
iks,  be  amiss,  if  the  ladies  who  haunt 
cloisters  and  passages  of  the  play-house 
•e  upon  every  offence  obliged  to  pay  to 
I  excellent  institution  of  schools  ot  cha- 
;  This  method  would  make  offenders 
mselves  do  service  to  the  public.  But  in 
mean  time  I  desire  you  would  publish 
voluntary  reparation  which  Mr.  Fowell 
3  our  parish,  for  the  noise  he  has  made 
t  by  the  constant  rattling  of  coaches, 
US,  trumpets,  triumphs,  and  battles. 
I  destruction  of  Troy,  adorned  with 
hland  dances,  are  to  make  up  the  en- 
linment  of  all  who  are  so  well  disposed 
ot  to  forbear  a  light  entertainment,  for 
ther  reason  but  that  it  is  to  do  a  good 
n.  I  am,  nr,  your  most  hum^  ser^ 
RALPH  BELf|Y, 

am  credibly  informed,  that  all  the  in- 
itions  whicn  a  certain  writer  made 
ist  Mr.  Powell  at  the  Bath,  are  false 
p^oundless.'  f|^ 

Ir.  Spectator, — '9^  employment, 
h  is  that  of  a  broker,  leading  me  often 
avems  about  the  Exchange,  has  given 
ccancm  to  observe  a  certain  enormity, 
\v  I  shall  here  submit  to  your  animad- 
>n.  \xi  three  or  four  of  these  taverns,  I 
at  different  times,  taken  notice  ^f  a 
se  set  of  people,  with  grave  counte- 
»,  shoit  wigs,  black  clothes,  or  dark 
;t  trimmed  with  black,  and  mourning 
3  and  hat-bands,  who  meet  on  certain 
It  each  tavern  successively,  and  keep 
of  moving  club.  Having  often  met 
their  faces,  and  observed  a  certain 
ig  way  in  their  dropping  in  one  after 
5r,  I  had  the  curioaty  to  inquire  into 
characters,  being  the  rather  moved  to 
^eir  agreeing  m  the  singularity  of 
Iress;  and  I  find,  upon  due  examina- 
hey  are  a  knot  of  parish  clerks,  who 
aken  a  fancy  to  one  another,  and  per- 
ettle  the  bills  of  mortality  over  their 
nts.  I  have  so  great  a  value  and 
.ticm  for  any  who  nave  but  even  an 
ng  Amen  in  the  service  of  religion, 
am  afraid  lest  these  persons  should 
some  scandal  by  this  practice;  and 
therefore  have  them,  without  rail- 
dvised  to  send  the  Florence  and  pul- 
iine  to  their  own  houses,  and  not 
i  to  live  as  well  as  the  overseers  of 
or,  I  am,  mr,  your  most  humble 
:,  HUMPHRY  TRANSFER. ' 


'May  6. 
*Mr.  Spectator, — ^I  was  last  Wed- 
nesday night  at  a  tavern  in  the  city,  among 
a  set  of  men  who  call  themselves  *•  the  law- 
yers' club.**  You  must  know,  sir,  this  club 
consists  only  of  attorneys;  and  at  this  meet- 
ing every  one  proposes  the  cause  he  has 
then  in  hand  to  the  board,  upon  which  each 
member  gives  his  judgment  according  to 
the  expenence  he  has  met  with.  If  it  hap- 
pens that  any  one  puts  a  case  of  which  they 
nave  had  no  precedent,  it  is  noted  down  by 
their  clerk.  Will  Goosequill  (who  re^sters 
all  their  proceedinp,)  that  one  of  them  may- 
go  the  next  day  with  it  to  a  counsel  This 
mdeed  is  commendable,  and  ought  to  be  the 

grincipal  end  of  their  meeting;  out  had  you 
een  there  to  have  heard  them  relate  their 
methods  of  managing  a  cause,  their  manner 
of  drawing  out  tneir  bills,  and,  in  short, 
their  arguments  upon  the  several  ways 
of  abusing  their  clients,  with  the  applause 
that  is  given  to  him  who  has  done  it  most 
artfully,  you  would  before  now  have  given 
your  remarks  on  them.  They  are  so  con- 
scious that  their  discourses  ought  to  be 
kept  a  secret,  that  they  are  very  cautious  of 
admitting  any  person  who  is  not  of  their 

{>rofesaon.  When  any  who  are  not  of  the 
aw  are  let  in,  the  person  who  introduces 
him  says  he  is  a  very  honest  gentleman,  and 
he  is  taken  in,  as  their  cant  is,  to  pay  costs. 
I  am  admitted  upon  the  recommendation  of 
one  of  their  pnncipals,  as  a  very  honest 
good-natured  fellow,  that  will  never  be  in  a 
plot,  and  only  desires  to  drink  his  bottle  and 
smoke  his  pipe.  You  have  formerly  re- 
marked upon  several  sorts  of  clubs;  and  as 
the  tendency  of  this  is  only  to  increase  fraud 
and  deceit,  I  hope  you  will  please  to  take 
notice  of  it.  I  am,  with  inspect,  your  hum- 
ble servant,  H.  R.' 
T. 


Na  373.]     Thursday,  May  8,  1712. 

Fallit  enim  vitium  ipecie  virtutis  et  nmbra. 

Jwo.  Sat.  xlv.  109. 

Vice  oH  is  hid  in  Virtue's  fair  disguise, 

And  in  her  borrow'd  form  escapes  inquiring  eyes. 

Mr.  Locke,  in  his  treatise  of  Human 
Understanding,  has  spent  two  chapters 
upon  the  abuse  of  words.  The  first  and  most 
palpable  abuse  of  words,  he  says,  is  when 
they  are  used  without  clear  and  distinct 
ideas;  the  second,  when  we  are  so  uncon- 
stant  and  unsteady  in  the  application  of 
them,  that  we  sometimes  use  them  to  signify 
one  idea,  sometimes  another.  He  adds,  that 
the  result  of  our  contemplations  and  reason- 
ings, while  we  have  no  precise  ideas  fixed 
to  our  words,  must  needs  be  very  confused 
and  absurd.  To  avoid  this  inconvenience^ 
more  especially  in  moral  discourses,  whetts 
the  same  word  should  be  constantly  used  in 
the  same  sense,  he  earnestly  recommends 
the  use  of  definitions.  'A  definition,*  says 
he,  *is  the  only  way  whereby  the  pre- 
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ciae  mtaning  of  moral  words  can  be  known.' 
He  therefore  accuses  those  of  great  ne^li- 

Snce  who  discourse  of  moral  things  with 
e  least  obscurity  in  the  terms  they  make 
use  of;  since,  upcm  the  'forcmentioned 
ground,  he  does  not  scruple  to  say  that  he 
thinks  '  morality  is  capable  of  demonstra* 
tion  as  well  as  the  mathematics.' 

I  know  no  two  words  that  have  been  more 
abused  by  the  different  and  wrong  interpre- 
tations which  are  put  upcm  them,  than  those 
two,  modesty  and  assurance.  To  saty  such 
a  one  is  a  modest  man,  sometimes  mdeed 
passes  for  a  good  character;  but  at  present 
IS  very  often  used  to  signify  a  sheeinsh,  awk- 
ward fellow,  who  has  neither  good  breed- 
ing, politeness,  nor  any  knowledge  of  the 

Ae^,  a  man  of  assurance,  though  at  first 
it  only  denoted  a  person  of  a  free  and  open 
carriage,  is  now  verv  usually  applied  to  a 
profligate  wretch,  who  can  break  through 
an  the  rules  of  decency  and  morality  with- 
out a  blush. 

I  shall  endeavour  therefore  in  this  essay  to 
restore  these  words  to  their  true  meaning, 
to  prevent  the  idea  of  modesty  from  being 
confounded  with  that  of  sheepishness,  and 
to  hinder  impudence  from  passmg  for  assur- 
ance. 

If  I  was  put  to  define  modest]r,  I  would 
call  it  Hhe  reflection  of  an  in^emous  mind, 
either  when  a  man  has  committed  an  action 
for  which  he  censures  himself,  or  fancies 
that  he  is  exposed  to  the  censure  of  others.' 

For  this  reason  a  man  truly  modest  is  as 
much  so  when  he  is  alone  as  in  company, 
and  as  subject  to  a  blush  in  his  closet  as 
when  the  eyes  of  multitudes  are  upon  him. 
I  do  not  remember  to  have  met  with  anv 
instance  of  modesty  with  which  I  am  so  weU 
pleased  as  that  celebrated /me  of  the  young 
prince,  whose  father  being  a  tributary  kine 
to  the  Romans,  had  several  complaints  laid 
against  him  before  the  senate,  as  a  tyrant 
and  oppresses  of  his  subjects.  The  prince 
went  to  Rome  to  defend  his  father;  but 
coming  into  the  senate,  and  hearing  a  multi- 
tude of  crimes  proved  upon  him,  was  so  op- 
pressed when  It  came  to  his  turn  to  speak, 
thathewusunabletoutteraword.  Thestory 
tells  us,  that  the  fathers  were  more  moved 
at  this  instance  of  modesty  and  ingenuity 
than  they  could  have  been  oy  the  most  pa- 
thetic oration,  and,  in  short,  pu^ioned  the 
guilty  father,  for  this  eariy  promise  of  vir- 
tue in  the  son. 

I  take  *  assurance  to  be  the  faculty  of 
possessing  a  man's  self,  or  of  saying  and  do- 
ing indifferent  things  without  any  uneanness 
or  emotion  in  the  mind.'  That  which  ge- 
nerally gives  a  man  assurance  is  a  moderate 
Jmowiedge  of  the  world,  but  above  all,  a 
mind  fixed  and  determined  in  itself  to  do 
nothing  agunst  the  rules  of  honour  and  de- 
cency. An  open  and  assured  behaviour  is 
the  natural  consequence  of  such  a  resolution. 
A  man  thus  armed,  if  his  words  or  actions 
are  at  any  time  misrepresented,   retires 


within  himself^  aad  fram  a  osaMknaBcairf 
his  own  integrity,  assumes  fofce  enough  to 
demise  the  uttle  censures  of  ignorance  and 
maUce. 

Every  one  ought  to  cherish  and  encaurage 
in  himself  the  modesty  and  assurance  I  have 
here  mentioned. 

A  man  without  assurance  is  UsAAe  to  be 
made  uneasy  by  the  foliar  or  ill-nature  of 
every  one  he  converses  with.  A  man  with- 
out modesty  is  lost  to  all  sense  ctf  honour  and 
virtue. 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  tlie  prince 
above-mentioned  possened  both  these  qua- 
lifications in  a  very  eminent  degree.  AVit^ 
out  assurance  he  would  never  have  under- 
taken to  speak  before  the  most  august 
assembly  in  the  world:  without  modesty  he 
would  have  pleaded  the  cause  he  bad  taken 
upon  him,  though  it  had  Sippcsaed  ever  •• 
scand^ous. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  plain  that 
modesty  and  assurance  are  both  anuable, 
and  may  very  well  meet  in  the  same  per- 
son. When  they  are  thus  mixed  and  blend- 
ed together,  they  compose  what  we  endea- 
vour to  express  when  we  say  *a  Hiodeil 
assurance;'  by  which  we  unoerstand  the 
just  mean  between  bashlulness  and  ksptt- 
dence^ 

I  suR  conclude  with  observing,  that  as  the 
same^nan  may  be  both  modest  and  assured, 
so  it  is  also  pos^ble  for  the  same  to  be  both 
impudent  and  bashfiiL 

We  have  frequent  jagtanccs  of  this  odd 
kind  of  mixture  in  fRple  of  depraved 
minds,  and  me^  education,  who,  though 
they  are  not  able  to  meet  a  man's  eyes,  er 
pronounce  a  sentence  without  coofuaon^  can 
voluntarily  commit  the  greatest  villanics  or 
most  indecent  actions. 

Such  a  person  seems  to  have  made  a  re- 
solution to  do  iU  even  m  spite  of  i^*mai>tf, 
and  in  defiance  of  all  those  checks  and  re- 
straints his  temper  and  complexioii  seen 
to  have  laid  in  his  way. 

Upon  the  whde  I  would  endeavour  to  es- 
tablish this  maxim,  that  the  practice  of  w> 
tue  is  the  most  proper  method  to  give  a  omu 
a  becoming  assurance  in  his  woras  and  ac- 
tions. Guilt  always  seeks  to  shelter  itself 
in  one  of  the  extremes,  and  is  sometimca  at- 
tended with  both.  X. 


Na  374  ]     Friday,  May  9, 1712. 
Nil  aetom  repatani  si  quid  superenet  aModoin. 

He  reekon'd  not  the  past,  while  aafht  reniaia^ii 
Great  to  be  done,  or  miflity  to  be  jMa'd.       JT 

There  is  a  fault,  which,  though 
mon,  wants  a  name.  It  is  the  very  contraiy 
to  procrastination.  As  we  lose  the  present 
hour  by  delaying  from  day  to  day  to  exe- 
cute what  we  ought  to  do  immecuatdy,  so 
most  of  us  take  occa^on  to  sit  still  and  throw 
away  the  time  in  our  possession,  by  retro- 
spect on  what  is  paasea,  imagining  we  haye 
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readf  acqohted  aiiridT€%  and  estaUialied 
r  cnaractera  in  the  ^|;ht  of  mankind. 
It  when  we  thus  put  a  value  upon  our- 
ves  for  what  we  nave  already  done,  any 
ther  than  to  explain  ourselves  in  order  to 
nst  our  future  conduct,  that  will  give  us 
over-weening  opinion  of  our  merit,  to  the 
:judice  of  our  present  industry.  The 
^t  role,  methinks,  should  be,  to  manage 
".  instant  in  which  we  stand,  with  forti- 
le,  equanimity  and  moderation,  according 
men's  respective  circumstances.  If  our 
St  actions  reproach  us,  they  cannot  be 
ned  for  by  our  own  severe  reflections  so 
H^tually  as  by  a  contrary  behaviour.  If 
y  are  praise-worthy,  the  memoiy  of 
m  is  of  no  use  but  to  act  suitably  to  them, 
us  a  good  present  behaviour  is  an  im- 
:it  repentance  for  any  miscarriage  in 
at  is  past;  but  present  slackness  will  not 
ke  up  for  past  activity.  Time  has  swal- 
ed  up  all  that  we  contemporaries  did 
terday,  as  irrevocably  as  it  nas  the  ac- 
is  of  tne  antediluvians.  But  we  are  again 
ike,  and  what  shall  we  do  to-day — to- 
,  which  passes  while  we  are  yet  speak- 
*  ShaU  we  remember  the  fdly  of  last 
It,  or  resolve  upon  the  exercise  of  virtue 
lorrow?  Last  mght  is  certainlv  gone, 
to-morrow  may  never  arrive.  This  in- 
t  make  use  o£  Can  you  oblige  anj  man 
lonoor  and  virtue?  Do  it  immediately, 
you  visit  a  dck  friend?  Will  it  revive 
to  see  you  enter,  and  suspend  your  own 
and  pleasure  to  comfort  his  weakness, 
hear  the  impertinences  of  a  wretch  in 
?  Do  not  stay  to  take  coach,  but  be 
;  your  mistress  will  bring  sorrow,  and 
bottle  madness.  Go  to  neither.  Such 
les  and  diversions  as  these  are  mention- 
xause  they  occur  to  all  men.  But  every 
is  sufficiently  convinced  that  to  sus- 
the  use  of  the  present  moment,  and 
ve  better  for  the  future  only,  is  an  un- 
snable  fSoIly.  What  I  attempted  to 
der,  was  the  mischief  of  setting  such  a 
upon  what  is  past,  as  to  think  we  have 
enonfi;h.  Let  a  man  have  filled  all  the 
B  of  life  with  the  highest  digmty  tiU 
rday,  and  begin  to  live  only  to  nimself 
U  he  must  expect  he  will,  in  the  ef- 
apon  his  reputation,  be  considered  as 
lan  who  died  yesterday.  The  man 
diaHnguishes  himself  from  the  rest, 
I  in  a  press  of  people:  those  before 
itercept  his  progress;  and  those  be- 
lini,  it  he  do^  not  urge  on,  wiU  tread 
own.  Cxsar,  of  whom  it  was  said 
e  thought  nothing  done  while  there 
ft  any  thing  for  him  to  do,  went  on  in 
ming  the  greatest  exploits,  without 
ing  to  himself  a  privilege  of  taking 
Km  the  foundation  of  the  merit  of  his 
'  actions.  It  was  the  manner  of  that 
8  captain  to  write  down  what  scenes 
passed  through,  but  it  was  rather  to 
18  affairs  in  method,  and  capable  of  a 
•eview,  in  case  they  should  be  ex- 
i  by  others,  than  that  he  bulk  a  re- 


nown upon  any  tUng  that  wat  past  Ishidl 
produce  two  fragments  of  hi&  to  demon- 
strate that  it  was  his  rule  of  life  to  support 
himself  rather  by  what  he  should  perform, 
than  what  he  had  done  already.  In  the  ta- 
blet which  he  wore  about  him,  the  same 
year  in  which  he  obtained  the  battle  of 
Pharsalia,  there  were  found  these  loose 
notes  of  his  own  conduct  It  is  supposed  by 
the  circumstances  they  aUuded  to,  that  th^ 
mieht  be  set  down  the  evening  of  the  same 
night 

'  My  part  is  now  but  begun,  and  my 
glorv  must  be  sustained  by  the  use  I  mid^e 
m  this  victory;  otherwise  my  loss  will  be 
greater  than  that  of  Pompey.  Our  personal 
reputation  wiU  rise  or  fall  as  we  bear  our  re- 
spective fortunes.  All  my  private  enemies 
among  the  prisoners  shall  b^  spared.  I  will 
forget  this,  m  order  to  obtain  such  another 
day.  Trebutius  is  ashamed  to  see  me:  I 
win  go  to  his  tent,  and  be  reconciled  in 
private.  Give  all  the  men  of  honour,  who 
take  part  with  me,  the  terms  I  offered  bo- 
fore  tne  battle.  Let  them  owe  this  to  their 
friends  who  have  been  long  in  mv  interests. 
Power  is  weakened  by  the  full  use  of  it, 
but  extended  by  moderation.  Galbinius 
is  proud,  and  will  be  servile  in  his  present 
fortune:  let  him  wait  Send  for  Stertinius: 
he  is  modest,  and  his  virtue  is  worth  gain- 
ing. I  have  cooled  my  heart  with  reieo- 
tion,  and  am  fit  to  rejoice  with  the  amy 
to-morrow.  He  is  a  popular  general,  who 
can  expose  himself  like  a  private  man 
during  a  battle;  but  he  i^  more  popular 
who  can  rejdce  but  like  a  private  man  after 
a  victory.* 

What  is  particulaiiy  proper  for  the  ex^- 
ampleof  all  who  pretend  to  industry  in  the 
punnit  of  honour  and  virtue,  is,  that  this 
hero  was  more  than  ordinarily  soUcitous 
about  his  reputation,  when  a  common  mM 
would  have  thought  itself  in  securi^,  and 
riven  itself  a  loose  to  joy  and  triumph.  But 
%ough  this  is  a  very  great  instance  of  his 
temper,  I  must  confess  I  am  more  taken 
with  his  reflections  when  he  Vetired  to  his' 
ck)set  in  some  disturbance  upon  the  repeat- 
ed ill  omens  of  Calphumia's  dream,  the 
mrht  before  his  death.  The  literal  trans- 
lation of  that  fragment  shall  conclude  this 
paper. 

*  Be  it  so,  then.  If  I  am  to  die  to-morrow, 
tiiat  is  what  I  am  to  do  to-morrow.  It  will 
not  be  then,  because  I  am  willing  it  should 
be  then;  nor  shall  I  escape  it  because  I  am 
unwUling.  It  is  in  the  gods  when,  but  in 
myself  how,  I  shall  die.  If  Calphurnia's 
dreams  are  fumes  of  indigestion,  how  shall 
I  behold  the  day  after  to-morrow?  If  they 
are  from  the  gods,  thdr  admonition  is  not  to 
prepare  me  to  escape  from  their  decree, 
but  to  meet  it  I  have  lived  to  a  folness  of 
days  and  of  glory:  what  is  there  that  Czsar 
has  not  done  with  as  much  honour  as 
ancient  heroes?  Csesar  has  not  yet  died  I 
Cssar  is  prepared  to  die.' 

T. 
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Non  powidentem  mulu  vocaverii 
Recte  beatom :  recti  uf  occupat 

Nomen  beati,  qui  deorum 
Maneribus  Mpienter  uti, 
Baramque  callel  i»uperieni  pati, 
P^uaque  letho  flag itium  timet. 

B$r.  Od.  iz.  Lib.  4. 45. 

We  barbarooaly  call  them  blest. 
Who  are  of  largest  teaements  pnsecrt. 
While  iwelling  coffen  break  their  owner'a  rest. 

More  truly  happy  those  who  can 

Govem  that  little  empire  man ; 
Who  spend  their  treasure  freely,  as  Hwas  fiT*n 
^the  large  bounty  of  indulgent  heav*n ; 
Who  in  a  flx'd  unalterable  state, 

Smile  at  the  doubt  Ail  tide  of  Fate, 
And  aoom  alike  her  friendship  and  her  hate ; 
Who  poison  less  than  fklsehood  fear. 
Loth  to  purchase  life  so  dear.  A^ncy. 

I  HAVE  more  than  once  had  occasion  to 
menUoD  a  noble  saying  of  Seneca  the  philo- 
sopher, that  a  virtuous  ])er8on  struggling 
imh  nusfortunes,  and  rising  above  them, 
is  an  object  on  which  the  gods  themselves 
may  look  down  with  delight  I  shall  there- 
fare  set  before  my  reader  a  scene  ci  this 
kuid  dt  distress  in  private  life,  for  the  specu- 
lation of  this  day. 

An  eminent  citizen,  who  had  lived  in 
good  foshion  and  credit,  was,  by  a  train  of 
accidents^  and  by  an  unavoidjU>le  perplexity 
in  his  amdrs,  reduced  to  a  low  condition. 
There  b  a  modesty  usually  attending  fault- 
iest poverty,  which  made  him  rather 
choose  to  reduce  his  manner  of  living  to 
his  present  circumstances,  than  solicit  his 
friends  in  order  to  support  the  show  of  an 
estate  when  the  substance  was  gone.  His 
wife,  who  was  a  woman  of  sense  and  virtue, 
behaved  herself  on  this  occasion  with  un- 
common decency,  and  never  appeared  so 
amiable  in  his  e)res  as  now.  Inst^  of  up- 
braiding him  with  the  ample  fortune  she 
had  brought,  or  the  many  great  offers  she 
had  refused  for  his  sake,  she  redoubled  all 
the  instances  of  her  affection,  while  her 
husband  was  continually  pouring  out  his 
heart  to  her  in  complaints  that  he  had  ruin- 
ed the  best  woman  m  the  worid.  He  some- 
times came  home  at  a  time  when  she  did 
not  expect  him,  and  surprised  her  in  tears, 
which  she  endeavoured  to  conceal,  and  al- 
ways put  on  an  air  of  cheerfulness  to  re- 
ceive nim.  To  lessen  thdr  expense,  their 
eldest  daughter,  (whom  I  shall  call  Aman- 
da) was  sent  into  the  coontrv,  to  the  house 
of  an  honest  farmer,  who  nad  married  a 
servant  of  the  family.  This  jroung  woman 
was  apprehennve  of  the  nun  which  was 
approaching,  and  had  privately  engaged  a 
friend  in  the  neighbournood  to  give  her  an 
account  of  what  passed  from  time  to  time 
in  her  father's  affairs.  Amanda  was  in  the 
bloom  of  her  youth  and  beauty,  when  the 
lord  of  the  manor,  who  often  call^  in  at 
the  fEirmer's  house  as  he  followed  his  coun- 
try sports,  fell  passionately  in  love  with 
her.  He  was  a  man  of  great  generosity, 
but  from  a  loose  education,  had  contracted 
a  hearty  averaon  to  marriage.  He  there- 
foe  entertained  a  design  upon  Amanda's 


virtue,  which atpresent  he  thought  fit  to 
keep  private.  The  innocent  creature,  who 
never  suspected  his  intentions,  was  pleased 
Mrith  his  person;  and,  haviag  observed  his 
growing  passion  for  her,  hoped  by  so  ad- 
vantageous a  match  she  might  quickly  be 
in  a  capacity  of  supporting  her  impoverish- 
ed relations.  One  day,  as  he  called  to  see 
her,  he  found  her  in  tears  over  a  letter  she 
had  just  received  from  a  friend,  which  gave 
an  account  that  her  father  had  lately  been 
stripped  <rf  every  thing  by  an  execution. 
The  lover,  who  with  some  difficulty  found 
out  the  cause  of  her  grief,  took  this  occanon 
to  make  her  a  proposaL  It  is  impossible  to 
express  Amanoa's  confusion  when  she  found 
his  pretensions  were  not  honourable.  She 
was  now  deserted  of  all  her  hopes,  and  had 
no  power  to  speak,  but,  rushing  from  lum 
in  the  utmost  disturi>ance,  locked  herself 
up  in  her  chamber.  He  immediately  des- 
patched a  messenger  to  her  father  with  the 
ndlowing  letter: 

'  Sir, — ^I  have  heard  of  your  misfbrtunei, 
and  have  offered  your  daughter,  if  she  will 
live  with  me,  to  settle  cm  her  four  hundred 
pounds  a  year,  and  to  lay  down  the  snnr 
tor  which  you  are  now  distressed.  I  will 
be  so  ingenuous  as  to  tell  you  that  I  do  not 
intend  marriage;  but  if  yxni  are  wise,  you 
will  use  your  authority  with  her  not  to  be 
too  nice,  when  she  has  an  opportunitv  of  ' 
saving  you  and  your  family,  and  of  makinc^ 
herseU  happy.    I  am,  &c.  * 

This  letter  came  to  the  hands  of  Aman- 
da's mother.  She  opened  and  read  it  with 
great  surprise  and  concern.  She  did  not 
think  it  proper  to  explain  herself  to  the 
messenger,  but,  desiring  him  to  call  again 
the  next  morning,  she  wrote  to  her  daugh- 
ter as  follows: 

'  Dearest  Child, — ^Yonr  father  and  I 
have  just  received  a  letter  from  a  gentle- 
man who  pretends  love  to  ypu,  with  a  pro- 
posal that  insults  our  misfortunes,  and 
would  throw  us  to  a  lower  degree  of  misery 
than  any  thing  which  is  come  upon  us. 
How  could  this  barbarous  man  think  that 
the  tenderest  of  parents  would  be  tempted 
to  supply  their  wants  by  giving  up  the  best 
of  children  to  infamy  and  ruin?  It  is  a  mem 
and  cruel  artifice  to  make  this  proposal  at 
a  time  when  he  thinks  our  necessities  must 
compel  us  to  any  thing;  but  we  will  not  eat 
the  oread  of  shame;  and  therefore  we 
charge  thee  not  to  think  of  us,  but  to  avoid 
the  snare  which  is  laid  for  thy  virtue.  Be- 
ware of  pityine  us:  it  is  not  so  bad  as  yoa 
perhaps  nave  been  told.  All  things  will 
yet  be  well,  and  I  shall  write  my  child  bet- 
ter news. 

'I  have  been  interrupted:  I  know  nnt 
how  I  ¥ras  moved  to  say  things  would  racnd. 
As  I  was  going  on,  I  was  startled  by  the 
noise  of  one  that  knocked  at  the  door,  and 
hath  brought  us  an  unexpected  suppl  v  of  a 
d^  whiim  has  long  brai  owin^    Oh!  I 
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I  now  tell  thee  alL  Itisscfmeda^slhave 
^  almost  vdthout  support,  having  con- 
ed what  little  money  I  could  raise  to 
r  poor  fether.  Thou  wilt  weep  to  think 
;re  he  is,  yet  be  assured  he  will  soon  be 
ibertjr.  That  cruel  letter  would  have 
^e  his  hearti  but  I  have  concealed  it 
n  him.  I  have  no  companion  at  present 
des  little  Fanny,  who  stands  watching 
looks  as  I  write,  and  is  crying  for  her 
T.  She  says  she  is  sure  you  are  not 
,  havine  discovered  that  my  present 
ble  is  about  you.  But  do  not  think  I 
Id  thus  repeat  my  sorrows  to  grieve 
.  No;  it  is  to  entreat  thee  not  to  make 
1  insupportable,  by  adding  what  would 
'orse  than  all.  Let  us  bear  cheerfully 
ffliction  which  we  have  not  brought  on 
elves,  and  remember  there  is  a  power 
can  better  deliver  us  out  of  it  than  by 
OSS  of  thy  innocence.  Heaven  preserve 
lear  child!  thy  affectionate  mother, 

le  messenger,  notwithstanding  he  pro- 
1  to  dehver  this  letter  to  Amanda, 
ed  it  first  to  his  master,  who  he  ima- 
.  would  be  g;lad  to  have  an  oppor- 
r  of  giving  it  into  her  hands  himself, 
naster  was  impatient  to  know  the  sue- 
>f  his  proposal,  and  therefore  broke 
:he  letter  privately  to  see  the  contents, 
as  not  a  httle  moved  at  so  true  a  pic- 
f  virtue  in  distress;  but  at  the  same 
was  infinitely  surprised  to  find  his 
rejected.  However,  he  resolved  not 
press  the  letter,  but  carefully  sealed 
lesun,  and  carried  it  to  Amanda.  All 
laeavours  to  see  her  were  in  v£un  till 
as  assured  he  brought  a  letter  from 
iother.  He  would  not  part  with  it 
Km  condition  that  she  would  read  it 
It  leaving  the  room.  While  she  was 
ng  it,  he  fixed  his  eyes  on  her  face 
he  deepest  attention.  Her  concern 
I  new  softness  to  her  beauty,  and, 
she  burst  into  tears,  he  could  no 
refrain  from  bearing  a  part  in  her 
',  and  telling  her,  that  ne  too  had 
le  letter,  and  was  resolved  to  make 
tion  for  having  been  the  occasion  of 
y  reader  will  not  be  displeased  to  see 
xmd  epistle  which  he  now  wrote  to 
la's  m(Mher. 

iDAM, — ^I  am  full  of  shame,  and  will 
forgive  myself  if  I  have  not  your 
for  what  I  lately  wrote.    It  was  far 
ly  intention  to  add  trouble  to  the  af- 
nor  could  any  thing  but  my  being  a 
r  to  you  have  betrayed  me  into  a 
>r  which,  if  I  live,  I  shall  endeavour 
e  you  amends,  as  a  son.    You  can- 
unhappy  while  Amanda  is  your 
iv;  nor  shaU  be,  if  any  thing  can 
;  it  which  is  in  the  power  ot,  ma- 
>ur  most  obedient  humble  servant, 
< ^» 

letter  be  sent  by  his  steward,  and 


soon  after  went  up  to  town  himself  to  com- 
plete the  generous  act  he  had  now  resolved 
on.  By  his  friendship  and  assistance  Aman- 
da's lather  was  quickly  in  a  condition  of 
retrieving  his  perplexed  affairs.  To  con- 
clude, he  married  Amanda,  and  enjoyed  the 
double  satisfaction  of  having  restored  a  wor- 
thy family  to  their  former  prosperity,  and 
of  making  himself  happy  by  an  alliance  to 
their  virtues. 


No.  376.]    Monday,  May  12, 1712, 

Pavone  ex  Pytbagoieo.  Pen,  Bat.  vi.  11. 

From  tbe  Pythagorean  peacock. 

*  Mr.  Spectator, — ^I  have  observed  that 
the  officer  you  some  time  ago  appointed,  as 
inspector  of  signs,  has  not  done  nis  duty  so 
well  as  to  give  you  an  account  of  very  many 
strange  occurrences  in  the  public  streets^ 
which  are  worUiy  of,  but  have  escaped, 
your  notice.  Among  aU  the  oddnesses  which 
I  have  ever  met  with,  that  which  I  am  now 
telling  you  gave  me  most  delight  You 
must  nave  observed  that  all  the  criers  in 
the  street  attract  the  attention  of  the  pas- 
sengers, and  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  seve- 
ral parts,  by  something  very  particular  in 
their  tone  itself,  in  the  dwelling  upon  a  note* 
or  else  making  themselves  wholly  unintel- 
ligible by  a  scream.  The  person  I  am  so 
delighted  with  has  nothing  to  sell,  but  very 
gravdy  receives  the  bounty  of  the  people, 
for  no  other  merit  but  the  homage  they  pay 
to  his  manner  of  signifying  to  them  that  he 
wants  a  sub»dy.  You  must  sure  have  heard 
speak  of  an  old  man  who  walks  about  the 
city,  and  that  part  of  the  suburbs  which 
lies  beyond  the  Tower,  performing  the 
cMffice  of  a  day-watchman,  followed  by  a 
goose,  which  bears  the  bob  of  his  ditty, 
and  confirms  what  he  says  with  a  Quack, 
quack.  I  gave  little  heed  to  the  mention 
of  this  known  circumstance,  tiU,  being  the 
other  day  in  those  quarters,  I  passed  oy  a 
decrepit  old  fellow  with  a  pole  m  his  hand, 
who  just  then  was  bawling  out,  *  Half  an 
hour  after  one  o'clock!'  and  immediately 
a  dirty  goose  behind  made  her  response, 
'Quack,  quack.'  I  could  not  forbear  at- 
tending this  grave  procession  for  the  length 
dF  half  a  street,  with  no  small  amazement 
to  find  the  whole  place  so  familiarly  ac- 
qusunted  with  a  melancholy  mid-night  voice 
at  noon-day,  giving  them  the  hour,  and  ex- 
horting them  of  the  departure  of  time,  with 
a  bounce  at  their  doors.  While  I  was  full 
of  this  novelty,  I  went  into  a  friend's  house, 
and  told  him  now  I  was  diverted  with  their 
whimsical  monitor  and  his  equip^;e.  My 
friend  gave  me  the  history;  and  mternipted 
my  commendation  of  the  man,  by  telling  me 
the  livelihood  of  these  two  animals  is  pur- 
chased rather  by  the  good  parts  of  the  goose 
than  of  the  leader;  for  it  seems  the  peripa- 
tetic who  walked  before  her  was  a  watch- 
man in  that  ndghbourhood;  and  the  goosey  of 
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herself,  by  frecjuent  hearing  his  tone,  out 
of  her  natural  vigilance,  not  only  observed, 
btit  answered  it  very  regularly  from  time  to 
time.  The  watchman  was  so  affected  with 
It,  that  he  bought  her,  and  has  taken  her  in 
partner,  only  alteringtheir  hours  ot  duty 
from  night  to  day.  The  towa  has  come 
into  it,  and  they  live  very  comfortably. 
This  is  the  matter  of  fact  Now  I  desire 
you,  who  are  a  profound  philosopher,  to 
consider  thb  alliance  of  instinct  and  rea- 
son. Your  speculation  may  turn  very  na- 
turally upon  the  force  the  superior  part  of 
mankind  may  have  upon  the  spirits  of  such 
as,  like  this  watchman,  mav  be  very  near 
the  standard  of  eeese.  Ana  you  may  add 
to  this  practical  observation,  how  m  all 
ages  and  times,  the  world  has  been  carried 
away  by  odd  unaccountable  things,  which 
one  would  think  would  pass  upon  no  crea- 
ture which  had  reason;  and,  under  the 
symbol  dT  this  goose  you  may  enter  into  the 
manner  and  method  of  leading  creatures 
with  their  eyes  open  through  thick  and 
thin,  for  they  know  not  what,  they  know 
not  why. 

*  All  which  is  humbly  submitted  to  your 
spectatorial  wisdom,  by  wr,  your  most  hum- 
ble servant,     MICHAEL  GANDER.' 

*Mr.  Spectator, — ^I  have  for  several 
years  had  under  my  care  the  government 
and  education  of  young  ladies,  which  trust 
I  have  endeavoured  to  dischar^  with  due 
regard  to  their  several  capacities  and  for- 
tunes. I  have  left  notlung  undone  to  im- 
print in  every  one  of  them  an  humble, 
courteous  mind,  accompanied  with  a  grace- 
ful becoming  mien,  and  have  made  them 
pretty  much  acquainted  with  the  household 
part  of  family  ansurs;  but  still  I  find  there 
IS  something  very  much  wanting  in  the  air 
of  my  ladies,  different  from  what  I  have 
observed  in  those  who  are  esteemed  your 
fine-bred  women.  Now,  mr,  I  must  own  to 
you,  I  never  suffered  my  girls  to  learn  to 
dance;  but  since  I  have  read  your  discourse 
of  dancing,  where  you  have  described  the 
beauty  and  spirit  there  is  in  reguliur  motion, 
I  own  myself  your  convert,  and  resolve  for 
the  foiture  to  give  my  young  ladies  that  ac- 
complishment But,  upon  imparting  my 
design  to  their  parents,  1  have  been  made 
very  uneasy  for  some  time,  because  several 
of  them  have  declared,  that  if  I  did  not 
make  use  of  the  master  tiiey  recommended, 
Uiey  would  take  away  thdr  children.  There 
was  colonel  Jumper^  lady,  a  colonel  of  the 
train-bands,  that  has  a  great  interest  in  her 
parish,  she  recommen<k  Mr.  Trott  for  the 
prettiest  master  in  town;  that  no  man 
teaches  a  jig  like  him;  that  she  has  seen 
him  rise  ax  or  seven  capers  together  with 
the  Greatest  ease  imadnable;  and  that  his 
scholars  twist  themselves  more  ways  than 
^e  scholars  of  any  master  in  town:  besides, 
there  is  Madam  Prim,  an  alderman's  lady, 
recommends  a  master  of  their  own  name^ 
tfut  shededaxet  he  is  not  of  their  £uiiily; 


yet  a  very  extrsoidinary  man  in  hit  wayi 
for,  besides  a  very  soft  air  he  has  in  dandng^ 
he  gives  them  a  particular  behavioiir  at 
a  tea-table,  and  in  presenting  their  snuff- 
box; teaches  to  twirl,  slip,  or  fiirt  a  £ui» 
and  how  to  place  patches  to  the  best  ad* 
vantage  either  fbr  £at  or  lean,  kog  or  oval 
faces;  for  my  lady  sajrs  there  is  more  ia 
these  things  than  the  worid  imagines.  Bat 
I  must  ccmfess,  the  mi^or  part  of  those  I 
am  concerned  with  leave  it  to  me.  I  desire* 
therefore,  accoiding  to  the  enclosed  direc- 
tion, you  would  send  your  correspondent, 
who  has  writ  to  you  on  that  subje^  to  my 
house.  If  proper  appUcation  tms  way  caa 
give  innocence  new  charms,  and  make  vir- 
tue legible  in  the  countenance,  I  shall  spare 
no  charge  to  make  my  schidars,  in  thdr 
very  features  and  limbs,  bear  witness  hqw 
careful  I  have  been  in  the  other  parts  of 
their  education.  I  am,  ar,  your  most  hum- 
ble servant, 

•RACHEL  WATCHFUL.* 


Na  377.]     Tuuday^  Miy  13,  1712. 

Quid  quitqoe  Titel,  noitqaam  homlai  Mtis 
Cantiim  OTt  i»  boras.       J»r.  Lib. ».  OL  aitt.  tt. 
What  each  ihoald  fly,  is  aeUos  kw>wa ; 
We,  onproTided,  are  nndoas.  CNmA. 

Love  was  the  mother  of  poetry,  and  still 
produces,  among  the  most  ignorant  and  bar- 
barous, a  thousand  imsinnary  distresses  and 
poetical  complaints.  It  makes  a  footman 
talk  like  Oroondates,  and  converts  a  bratal 
rustic  into  a  gentie  swain.  The  mo«t  ordi- 
nary plebeian  or  mechanic  in  love,  bleeds 
and  pmes  away  with  a  certain  de^ance  and 
tenderness  of  sentiments  which  this  pasaoa 
naturally  inspires. 

These  inward  languislungs  of  a  mind  in- 
fected with  this  softness  have  given  Imth  to 
a  phrase  which  is  made  use  of  by  all  the 
melting  tribe,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest 
— I  mean  that  of  *  dying  lor  love,* 

Romances,  which  owe  their  vciy  bein^  to 
this  passion,  are  full  of  these  metaphoncal 
deatns.  Heroes  and  hercnnes,  kai^^hta* 
squires,  and  damsels,  are  all  of  them  m  m 
dying  condition.  There  is  the  same  kind 
ot  mortality  in  our  modem  tragedies,  where 
every  one  gasps,  foints,  bleeds,  and  dies. 
Many  of  the  poets,  to  describe  the  eaceoo- 
tion  which  is  done  by  this  passion,  nq>re- 
sent  the  fair-sex  as  banlisks,  that  defiroy 
with  their  eyes;  but  I  tiiink  Mr.  Cowley 
has,  with  great  justness  of  thought,  com- 
pared a  b^utiful  woman  to  a  porcupine 
that  sends  an  arrow  from  every  part 

I  have  often  thought  that  there  is  no  way 
so  effectual  for  the  cure  of  this  general  in- 
firmity,  as  a  man's  reflecting  upon  the  mo- 
tives that  pixxluce  it.  When  the  passion 
proceeds  from  the  sense  of  any  virtue  or 
perfection  in  the  person  beloved,  I  would 
by  no  means  discourage  it;  but  if  a  man 
considers  that  all  his  heavy  comphdnti  o£ 
wounds  and  death  arise  from  some  Uttle 
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ctations  of  cGqttetry,  which  are  im- 
red  into  charms  by  his  own  fond  ima- 
ition,  the  very  laying  before  himself  th? 
;e  of  his  distemper  may  be  sufficient  to 
:t  the  cure  of  it 

is  in  this  view  that  I  have  looked  over 
several  bundles  of  letters  which  I  have 
ived  from  dying  people^  and  composed 
)f  them  the  following  bill  of  mortality, 
:h  I  shall  lay  before  itiy  reader  withoot 
farther  preface,  as  hoping  that  H  may 
«ful  to  him  in  discovering  those  several 
!s  where  there  is  most  danger,  and  those 
arts  which  are  made  use  of  to  destroy 
eedle^  and  unwary, 
sander,  slain  at  a  puppet-show  on  the 
of  September, 
yrsis,  shot  ftxnn  a  casement  in  Picca- 

&  wounded'by  Zdtnda's  scarlet  stdck- 
.8  she  was  stepping  out  of  a  co)EK:h. 
11  Simple,  smitten  at  the  opera  by  the 
?  of  an  eye  that  was  aimed  at  one  wh6 
by  him. 

X  Vainlove,  lost  his  life  at  a  baai. 
1.  Tattle,  ruled  by  the  tap  of  a  fan 
;  left  shoulder,  by  Coqitetilla,  as  he 
liking  carelessly  with  her  in  a  bow- 
wr. 

iimon  Softly,  murdered  at  the  play- 
in  Drury-lane  by  a  frown, 
ander,  mortally  wounded  by  Cleora^ 
was  adjusting  tier  tucker, 
jh  Gaplcy,  esq.  hit  by  a  random-shot 
ring. 

.  caught  his  death  upon  the  water, 
he  1st. 

Y.  killed  by  an  unknown-hwid,  that 
lying  with  the  glove  off  upon  the  side 
ront-box  in  Drury-lane. 
hristopher  Crazy,  hart,  hurt  by  the 
f  a  whale-bone  petticoat, 
us,  shot  through  the  sticks  of  a  fan 
imes's  church. 

m,  struck  through  the  heart  by  a 
3  necklace. 

I  as  Trustv,  Praricis  Gooaequill, 
1 M e^nwell.  Edward  Callow,  esqr^ 
;  in  a  row,  tell  all  four  at  the  same 
an  ogle  of  the  widow  Trapland. 
Rattle,  chancing  to  tread  upon  a 
il  as  he  came  out  of  the  play-hoU.^^,' 
3d  full  upon  him,  and  laid  him  dead 
J  spot. 

fastewell,  slain  by  a  blush  from  the 
)ox  in  the  third  att  of  the  Tr^  to 
ee. 

1  Fdt,  haberdashers  wounded  in 
:s  to  Islington,  by  Mrs.  Susanna 
tch,  as  she  was  clambering  over  a 

T.  W.,  S.  L,  M.  P.  &c.  put  to 
the  kist  birth-day  massacre. 
BUnko,  cut  off  in  the  twenty-first 
is  ag^  by  a  white- wash, 
nis,  slam  by  an  arrow  that  flew 
Smple  in  Belinda's  left  cheek. 
>urtly ,  presenting  Flavia  with  her 
lich  she  had  dropped  on  purpose) 
I-  13 


she  received  it,  and  took  away  hiff  fife  wittt 
a  courtesy.  ^ 

John  Gosselin,  having  received  a  slight 
hurt  from  a  pair  of  blue  eyes,  as  h^  mm 
making,  his  escape,  was  despatched  by  a 
smile. 

Strephou,*  killed  by  Clarinda  asshe  looked 
down  into  the  pit 

Charles  Carel^sa^  shot  flying  by  a  girl  of 
fifteen,  who  unexpectedly  popped  her  head 
upon  him  out  of  a  coach, 

Josiah  Wither,  aged  lihree  scote  and 
three,  sent  to  his  long  home  by  EUzabd^ 
Jetwell,  spinster. 

Jack  Freelove  murdered  by  Melissa  in 
her  hair. 

William  ^\^9eacre,  gent  drowned  in  a 
flood  of  tears  by  M<^  Common. 

John  Pleadwell,  esq.  of  the  Middle  TeiiH 
pie,  barrister  at  law,  assassinated  in  Ms 
chambera  the  6th  instant,  by  Kitty  SIy»  who 
pretended  to  come  to  him  tor  bis  advice* 


Na  Srsf.]     fVedrieaday,  May  14,  IflS. 
Anredere,  O  manMtf  I  aderit  Juki  temnn  hoamnt, 

Matnm  U  yevi,  to  ready  honoon  moin.-^Vrf4gm^ 

I  WILL  make  no  apology  for  entertani- 
ing  the  reader  with  the  following  poem, 
which  is  written  by  a  great  genius^  a  friend 
at  mine*  iti  the  countiy,  who  is  not  asham- 
ed to  employ  his.  wit  in  the  praise  of  his 
Maker. 

M^ISSIAH: 
4  8AGIIED  ECLOGUE. 

CoBiposedofaeveraliMMafesof^^alktiMrrophit  , 
Written  in  Imitation  qf  Virgi^  PolSo. 

To  henvnlyr  tluJiiipa  auIiUiDer  ftLrainii  iHlfiiii^. 
The  V  r«ey  Till]  n  1 41  i  liHi,  n  I]  'I  liif  @y  ]  van  iilia4f ka , 
Tbedn^Jim^nf  PJndi,i]i.  attrl  rfr  A<miati  mmrJi, 
DelSghi  no  fnf>rr  --0  Th^f-r  nil'  voice  ititpirf^ 
Whotnii(^|»d  Uaiah'ii  linUow^iJ  lips  w>i|i  flfiel 

Bapi  iniQ  futiino  tiian*,  th*  barrJ  Itpfun, 
A  vlrein  «ha]l  cflnceiv^,  a  %\riin  N^nr  a  f^iQ] 
Prom  Jpswi'a  ff*nt  btboM  a  braiirli  4ri«.  Tsa.  li,  I. 

Whew^xnrm]  fInvvRr  vtii\\  tr^^f^xim  U\^  the  ikiea: 
Th*  eth^re^l  if^pirit  a>r  Mb  leaves  tbnll  iqdv?, 
And  on  iiif  rnfi  rtpBcrnrJs  rlie  luypiJe  iJore. 
Ye  hearnn^  I  fracn  ^ri^h  l^ic  dftwy  ftor^lBf  pniir^      xtr.Q 
And  in  ^nrt  tjleiu-^  ^iied  Lbs  kindly  rhttwrri 
Tlie  tick  Biiii  weak  t)»  liealfBK  plmu  ^hnn  puid,    xx9. 4 
From  jitormri  a  0iM[t«rt  Jitid  ftwti  bent  q  xhAikF, 
M\  cxh'.-"  ■.-i^"Ti  nra'*"   ^rv\  rtTT^TTir  W^wA.  f^hnW  Hi\\ 
Retari<  ■   ii.  .    ii,7. 

Peace  o!.;  lii^  i.^n-a ^^^o..-  i.u.;iJ  u-iitW, 

Aorf  ti^hite-rob*d  Innocence  (Wim  heaven  detoend. 

Swift  fly  the  yeani,  and  rise  the  eipeeted  morn  I 

Oh  spring  to  light,  auspicious  Babe,  be  born  f    uxt.  % 

Bnc  NaUifiQ  bastes  hencarliest  wreatbs.to  bring. 

With  iiU  the  indpnne  oNhe  bi^athitt^  spring : 

See  lofty  liebnnon  his  head  advance, 

See  Qodtfinff  forests  on  the  flBOontalaB  dMioa , 

See  spicy  cfnuds  fVom  lowly  Sharon  rise. 

And  Carmers  flowery  top  peijUoies  the  slues! 

Hark  I  a  i(lad  voice  the  lonely  desert  cheers :       xi.  3, 4. 

Prepare  the  woy !  a  God,  a  God  appears ; 

A  God !  a  Goc) !  the  yncaf  hills  rpply. 

The  rocks  prochiiin  th'  approaching  Dnty. 

I/O  earth  reccivnA  him  fh)m  the  bending  akiea  I 

Sink  down,  yc  mountains ;  and  ye  volleys  rise! 


•  I'ope.  See  Na  534 
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mtk  bewb  deellii'd«  yv  fledart,  hoiinge  pay; 

Be  araooUi,  ye  rocks;  ye  rapid  flooda,  fire  way  I 

Tbe  Saviour  comes !  by  ancient  bards  foretold  I 

Hear  Mm,  ye  deaf;  and  all  ye  blind,  behold  tiaa.  Hii.  18. 

■e  frodi  tliiok  flliMahall  purxe  the  visaal  ray,  xxzv.  S.  e. 

And  on  tbe  sightless  eye-ball  pour  tbe  daj. 

*Tis  He  th*  obstructed  paths  of  sound  shall  dear. 

And  bid  new  music  chartn  th*  unfoMina  ear ; 

Tha  duah  shall  sini,  the  lame  hia  crutdi  forefo, 

And  leap  exulting  like  the  bounding  roe : 

No  sigh,  no  murmur,  the  wide  world  shaO  hear, 

Pronfevery  fhee  he  wipes  off  every  tear.  xxr.  8. 

InadamaatiAe  chains  shall  death  be  bound. 

And  hell's  grim  tyrant  feel  th*  eternal  wound.      zL  It 

As  tbe  good  shef^rd  tends  bis  fleecy  care, 

Seeks  mshcst  pastujrea  and  the  purest  air, 

Baploiaa  the  loat,  the  wandering  sheep  directs. 

By  day  o'ersees  them,  and  by  night  protMAs, 

liie  tender  lamb  be  raises  in  Iris  arms, 

Ftoedf  flom  Ins  hand,  and  in  Ua  boaon  warms; 

Mankind  shall  thus  his  gnardian  cars  engage, 

The  ^runUa'd  fktber  of  tu  Aitore  age.  ix.  6. 

No  more  shall  nation  against  nation  rise,  U.  4. 

Nor  ardent  warriors  meet  with  bateftil  cm, 

Vm  fldda  with  gteaming  steel  be  cover'd  o'ar. 

The  braaen  trumpets  kindle  rage  no  more ; 

But  uselesa  lances  into  scythes  shall  bend. 

And  the  broad  falchion  in  a  plongfashare  end. 

Then  palaoas  shall  rise ;tlieJoyftil  son  llf>91,SS. 

Shall  finish  what  the  sbort-liv*d  sire  bMun ; 

Their  vines  a  shadow  to  their  race  ahall  yield, 

And  the  same  hand  that  sow'd  shall  reap  the  Held. 

The  swain  in  barren  deserts  with  surprise    xxzv.  1. 7. 

Sees  lilies  sprang,  and  sudden  verdure  rise. 

And  starts  amidst  ilw  thirsty  wilda  to  bear 

New  AiUs  of  water  murmuring  in  his  ear ; 

On  riftod  rocks,  the  dragon's  late  abodes, 

7%e  green  reed  trembles,  and  the  bulrdsh  nodi. 

Waste  sandy  valleys,  once  perplex'd  with  thorn,  xU.  ]0, 

Tbe  spinr  fUr  and  shapely  box  adorn :  {k,  iv.  13. 

Tbe  leafless  shmbs  tbe  flowering  palms  soeeaed. 


And  od*rous  myrtle  te  the  noisome  weed. 
The  lambs  with  wolves  shall  grace  the  verdant  mead,  al. 
And  boys  in  flowery  bands  the  tiger  lead ;  [6. 7, 8. 

The  steer  and  lion  at  one  crib  shall  meet. 
And  harmless  serpents  lick  the  pilgrim's  feet : 
The  smiling  infent  in  his  hand  shall  take 
Tbe  crested  basilisk  and  speckled  snake — 
Pleas'd  tbe  green  lustre  of  the  scales  survey,  [pi«y. 

And  with  their  forked  tongue,  and  nointleas  sting  shall 
Bise,  crown'd  with  light.  Imperial  Salem,  riae  I      Ix.  1. 
Exalt  thy  towery  head,  and  lift  thy  eycsl 
See  a  long  race  thy  spacions  courts  adorn  I  Ix.  4. 

Bee  future  sons  and  daughters  yet  unborn 
In  crowding  ranks  on  every  side  ariM, 
Demanding  life,  impatient  for  the  skies  1 
See  barb'rous  nations  at  thy  gate  attend,  Ix.  8. 

Walk  in  thy  light,  and  in  thy  temple  bend ! 
See  thy  bri^t  altars  threng*d  with  prostrate  kingi. 
And  beapM  with  products  of  Sabcan  springs  I        ix.  8. 
For  thee  Idnme's  spitrr  forests  blow,  Ix. 

And  seeds  of  gold  in  Ophir's  mountains  glow. 
See  heaven  its  sparkling  portals  wide  di^ay, 
And  break  upon  thee  with  a  flood  of  day  I 
No  more  the  rising  sun  shall  gild  tbe  mom,    ix.  19, 98. 
Nor  evening  Cynthia  All  her  silver  bom,  11. 8. 

B«t  lost,  dissofv'd  in  thy  superior  raya, 
Oae  tide  of  glory,  one  unclouded  blase, 
O^rflow  thy  courts:  the  Light  Himself  shaU  ahine 
Beveard,  and  God's  eternal  day  be  thine  t 
ne  seas  aliaU  waste,  the  ekies  In  smoke  decay,  11. 6,  dc 
Sooka  (^1  to  dust,  and  mountains  melt  awajr ;  Hvi.  18. 
Bat  llz*d  His  word.  His  saving  power  remains ; 
Thy  realm  for  ever  laata,  thy  own  Messiah  reigns. 

T. 


Na  379.]     TAunday,  JMky  15»  1712. 

Scire  tnomailiil  eat,  nisi  te  scire  hoc  sciat  alter. 

P»rr.8a(.i.97. 

Soienoe  Is  not  science  till  revealVL^DrydliR. 

I  HAvn  often  wondered  at  that  ill-natured 
pontion  which  has  been  sometimes  main- 
tained in  the  schods,  and  is  comprised 
in  an  old  Latin  verse,  namdy,  that  *A 
man's  knowledge  is  worth  nothing  if  he  i 


communicates  what  he  inows  to  any  oae 
be«kie&*  There  is  certainly  no  more  sen- 
sible pleasure  to  a  good-natured  man«  thai 
if  he  can  by  any  means  gratiiy  or  inform 
the  mind  of  another.  I  mi^ht  add  that  this 
virtue  naturally  carries  its  own  reward 
alci^  With  ity  smce  it  is  almost  impossible 
k  shcttld  be  exercised  without  the  im- 
provement of  the  person  who  practises  it. 
The  reading  of  books  and  the  daily  occoi^ 
rences  of  Ufe,  are  contmuall  v  ^mishing  us 
with  matter  for  thought  and  reflection*  It 
is  extremely  natuk^  for  us  to  desire  to  see 
such  our  thoughts  put  in  the  dress  of 
words,  without  which»  indeed,  we  can 
scarce  have  a  clear  and  distinct  idea  of 
them  ourselves.  When  they  are  thus 
clothed  in  expressions,  nothing  so  truly 
shows  us  whether  they  are  just  or  false, 
as  those  effects  whidi  they  iMX)duce  in  the 
minds  of  others. 

I  am.  apt  ta  flatter  myself,  that.  In  the 
course  of  these  my  speculations,  I  have  treat- 
ed of  several  subjects,  and  laid  down  many 
such  rules  for  the  conduct  of  a  man's  life, 
which  ray  readers  were  either  wholly  igio- 
rant  of  before,  or  which  at  least  those  few 
who  were  acquainted  with  them  looked 
upon  as  so  many  secrets  they  have  foond 
out  for  the  conduct  of  then^ves,  but  were 
resolved  never  to  have  made  pubMc 

I  am  the  more  confirmed  in  this  opinion 
from  my  having  received  several  letters, 
wherein  I  am  censured  for  having^  prosti- 
tuted learning  to  the  embraces  oTthe  vul- 
rar,  and  made  her^  as  one  of  my  correspon- 
dents  phrases  it,  a  common  strumpet.  I 
am  charged  by  anqther  with  laying  open 
the  arcana  or  secrets  of  prudence  to  the 
eyes  of  every  reader. 

The  Barrow  spirit  which  appears  in  the 
letters  of  these  my  correspondents,  is  the 
less  surprising,  as  it  has  shown  itself  in  all 
ages;  there  is  still  extant  an  epistle  written 
by  Aleximder  the  Great,  to  his  tutor  Aris- 
totle, upon  that  philosopher's  publishing 
some  part  of  his  writings;  in  which  the 
prince  complains  of  his  having  made  known 
to  all  the  worid  those  secrets  in  leasning 
which  he  had  before  communicated  to  hhn 
in  private  lectures;  concluding;  that  he  had 
rather  excel  the  rest  of  roankmd  in  know- 
ledge than  in  power. 

Louisa  de  Padilla,  a  lady  of  great  learn- 
ing, and  countess  of  Aranda,  was  in  like 
manner  angry  with  the  famous  Gratian, 
upon  his  publishing  his  treatise  of  the 
CBscreto,  wherein  she  fancied  that  he  had 
laid  open  those  maxims  to  common  readers^ 
which  ought  only  to  have  been  reserved  for 
the  knowledge  A  the  great. 

These  objections  are  thought  by  nanr 
of  so  much  we^ht,  that  they  often  defenci 
the  above-mentioned  authors  bv  affirming 
they  have  affected  such  an  obscuritv  in 
thar  style  and  manner  of  writing,  tint, 
though  every  one  may  read  thdr  works, 
there  will  be  but  very  few  who  can  com- 
prehend their  meaning. 


^^ 
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Penius,  tlie  Latin  satirist,  affected  ob- 
'scurity  for  another  reason;  with  wliich, 
however,  Mr.  Cowley  is  so  offended^  that, 
"WTiting  to  one  of  his  fHends^  'You,'  says 
he,  •  t«l  me  that  you  do  not  know  whether 
Peraius  be  a  good  poet  or  no,  because  yon 
•cannot  ixiiderstand  him;  for  which  very 
Teason  I  affirm  that  he  is  not  so.' 

.  However,  this  art  of  vrriting  nnintenij^^ 
lily  has  been  very  much  improved,  and  fol- 
lowed by  several  of  the  modems,   who, 
cibservine  the  general  inclination  of  man- 
kind to  mve  into  a  secret,  and  the  reputa- 
tion many  have  acquired  by  conceEding 
their  meaning  under  obscure  terms  and 
phr^Lses,  resolve,  that  they,  may  be  still 
more  abstrus^  t6  write  without  any  mean- 
ing at  all    This  art.  as  it  Is  at  present 
practised  by  many  eminent  authors,  con- 
«8ts  in  throwing  sp  manv  words  at  a  ven- 
ture into  different  periods,  and  leaving  the 
cnripos  reader  to  find  the  meaning  of  them. 
The  £gyptian9,  who  made  use  of  hiero- 
glvphics  to  signify  several  things,  express- 
_ea  ia  man  who  confined  his  knowledge  and 
"discoveries  altorether  within  himself  bv 
the  fignre  of  a  dark  lantern  dosed  on  all 
sides;  which,  though  it  was  illuminated 
within,  afforded  no  manner  of  Hght  or  ad- 
vantage to  such  as  stood  by  it  For  my  own 
part,  as  I  shall  from  time  to  time  commu- 
nicate to  the  public  whatever  discoveries  I 
happen  to  make,  I  should  much  rather  be 
compared  to  an  ordinary  lamp,  which  con- 
sumes and  wastes  itself  for  the  benefit  of 
every  passeneer. 

I  snail  conclude  this  paper  with  the  story 
of  Rostcruaus's  sepulchre.  I  suppose  i 
need  i^t  inform  my  readers  that  this  man 
was  the  author  of  tne  Rosicrusian  sect,  and 
that  his  disciples  still  pretend  to  new  dis- 
coveries, which  they  are  never  to  commu- 
nicate to  the  rest  ofmankind.* 

'  A  certain  person  having  occasion  to  <Ug 
somewhat  deep  hi  the*  ground,,  where  this 
philosopher  lay  hiterred,  met  with  a  small 
door,  having  a  wall  on  each  side  of  it.  His 
cunosity,  and  the  hopes  of  finding  some 
hidden  treasure,  soon  prompted  him  to 
lorce  open  the  door.  He  was  immediately 
surprised  by  a  suddeii  blaze  of  light,  and 
cfiscovered  a  very  fair  vault  At  the  upper 
end  of  it  was  a  statue  of  a  man  in  armour, 
sitting'  by  a  table,  and  leaning  on  his  left 
arm.  He  held  a  truncheon  m  his  rij^ht 
hand,  and  hSd  a  lamp  burning  before  him. 
The  man  had  no  sooner  set  one  foot  within 
the  vault,  than  the  statue  erected  itself 
from  its  leaning  posture,  stood  bolt  upright, 
and»  upon  the  fellow's  advancing  another 
step,  lifted  up  the  truncheon  in  his  right 
hand.  The  man  still  ventured  a  third  step, 
when  the  statue,  with  a  furious  blow,  broke 
the  lamp  into  a  thousand  pieces,  and  left 
Ills  Kuest  in  a  sudden  darkness. 
•Upon  the  report  of  this  adventure,  the 


country  peapLe  soon  came  With  liehts  to 
the  Mpiuchre,  and  discovered  that  uie  sta- 
tue, which  was  made  pf  brassy  wasmAhing 
more  than  a  piece  of  clock-work;  that  the 
floor  of  the  vanh  was  all  loose,  and  under- 
laid with  several  brings,  which  upon  any 
man's  entering,  naturally  produced  that 
which  had  happened. ' 

Roncrunus^  say  his  disdples,  made  use 
of  this  method  to'  show  the  world  that  he 
had  reinvented  the  ever-burning  lamps  of 
the  ancients,  though  he  was  resolved  no 
one  should  reap  any  advantage  from  the 
discovery.  X. 
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Ori4.  Art  JHl  U.  538, 
With  patieioe  bMr  a  rival  in  iby  love. 

*  Thursday,  May  8,  171% 
*SiH, — ^The  character  you  nave  in  the 
world  of  being  the  ladies'  pluloQopher,  and 
the  pretty  advice  I  have  seen  you  give  to 
others  in  your  papers,  make  me  address 
myself  to  you  in  this  abrupt  manner,  and 
to  desire  your  opinion  of  what  in  this  age  % 
woman  may  call  a  lover.  I  have  lately  had 
a  gentleman  that  I  thought  made  preten- 
sions \6  me,  insomuch  that  most  of  my 
friends  took  notice  of  it,  and  thought  we 
were  really  married.  I  did  not  take  much 
pains  to  undeceive  them,  and  especially  a 
young  gentlewoman  of  my  particular  ac- 
ouaintance,  who  was  then  in  the  country. 
She  coming  to  town,  and  seeing  our  inti* 
macy  so  great,  she  gave  herself  the  liberty 
of  taking  me  to  task  concenung  it  I  inge- 
nuously told  her  we  were  n«t  married,  but 
I  <Ud  not  know  what  might  be  the  event. 
She  soon  got  acquainted  with  the  gentk^ 
man,  and  was  pleased  to  take  upon  her  to 
examine  him  about  it  Now,  whether  a 
new  face  had  made  a  greater  conquest  than 
the  old  Twill  leave  you  to  judge.  I  am  in* 
formed  that  he  utterly  denied  all  preten- 
rions  to  courtship,  but  withal  proleswd  a 
sincere  friendship  for  me;  but,  whether 
marriages  are  proposed  by  way  of  friend- 
ship or  not,  is  what  I  desire  to  know,  and 
what  I  may  really  call  a  Iovct?  There  arc 
so  many  who  talk  in  a  language  fit  only  for 
that  character,  and  yet  guard  themselves 
agunst  speaking  in' direct  terms  to  the 
pdnt,  that  it  is  hnpossjble  to  distinguish  be- 
tween courtship  and  conversation.  I  hope 
you  will  do  me  justice  both  upon  my  lover 
and  my  friend,  if  they  provoke  me  fturthet. 
In  the  mean  time  I  carry  it  with  so  equal  a 
behaviour,  that  the  nymph  and  the  swain 
too  are  mightEy  at  a  loss:  each  believes  I, 
who  know  them  both  well,  think  myself 
revengftd  in  their  love  to  one  another^ 
which  creates  an  irreconcilable  iealousy. 
If  all  comes  right  again,  you  shall  near  fur- 
ther from,  sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 
'MYRTIU.A.' 
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*  April  28,  iria 

*  Mr^Spbctator,— Toiir  observattons  cm 
jiemnstliat  Inve  behaved  themsehresir- 
reverendy  at  chorch,  I  doabt  Dot  have  had 
«  good  emst  on  some  that  have  read  them; 
tMJt  there  is  another  fmH  "which  has  hitherto 
eioaped  yoar  notice;  I  mean  of  snch  per* 
aons  as  are  there  very  zealous  and  punctual 
to  perform  an  cjaculaticm  that  is  only  pre- 
paratory to  the  service  of  the  churcn,  and 
vet  ne^ect  to  jmn  in  the  service  itself. 
There  is  an  instance  of  this  in  a  friend  of 
Will  Honeycomb^  who  ots  opposite  to 
roe*  He  seldom  comes  in  till  the  prayers 
are  about  half  over:  and  when  he  nas  en- 
tered his  seat,  (instead  of  jomine  with  the 
congregationO  he  devoutly  bolds  his  hat 
before  nis  face  for  three  or  four  moments, 
then  bows  to  all  his  acquuntance,  dtsdown, 
takes  a  pinch  of  snuff,  (if  it  be  the  evening 
fienrice,  i>e]rhap8  takes  a  nap,)  and  q>enas 
the  remaining  time  in  surveymg  the  con- 
l^regation.  Now,  sir,  what  I  would  desire 
18,  that  you  would  animadvert  a  little  on 
this  genueman*s  practice.  In  my  opinion, 
this  gentleman's  devotion,  cap  in  hand,  is 
oiAf  a  compliance  to  the  custom  of  th^ 
place,  and  goes  no  farther  than  a  little  ec- 
cledastlcal  good-bree(ting.  If  you  will  not 
pretend  to  tell  us  the  motives  that  bring 
«Qch  trifles  to  si^emn  assemblies,  yet  let 
me  dedre  that  fou  will  give  this  letter  a 
place  in  your  paper,  and  I  shall  remain, 
^r,  your  obliged  humble  servant,        J.  S.' 

•May  the  5th. 
*Mr.  Spectator, — The  conversation 
at  a  dub  of  which  I  am  a  member,  last 
sight,  foUing  upon  vanity  and  the  desire  of 
boig  admired,  put  me  m  mind  of  relating 
liow  agreeably^ I  was  entertained  at  my 
•wn  door  last  Thnrsday,  by  a  clean  fresh* 
celoared  girl,  under  the  most  elegant  and 
tke  beat  fumialied  milk-pail  I  had  ever  pb- 
•erved.  I  was  glad  of  such  an  opportunity 
of  Mekn;  the  behaviour  of  acoquette  in  low 
Ufe,  andf  how  the  received  the  extraordi* 
nary  notice  that  was  taken  of  her;  which  I 
found  had  affected  every  muscle  of  her 
&ce»  in  the  same  manner  as  it  does  the  fea- 
tures of  a  first-rate  toast  at  a  play  or  in  an 
Ataenbly.  This  hint  of  mine  made  the  dis- 
cottTse  turn  upon  the  sense  of  i)leasure; 
whkh  ended  m  a  general  resolution,  that 
the  roilk-maid  enjoys  her  vanity  as  exoui* 
titely  as  the  woman  of  quality.  I  think  it 
tronld  not  be  an  improper  subject  for  you 
to  examine  tl^s  frailty,  smd  trace  it  to  all 
conditions  of  li£e;  which  is  recommended 
to  you  as  an  occanon  of  obliging  many  of 
your  renders,  among  the  re^  your  most 
imnble  servant,  T.  K* 

*Mayl2,  iri2. 
*  SiH,— Coming  last  week  mto  a  coliee- 
house,  not  far  from  the  Exchange,  with 
my  basket  under  my  arm,  a  Jew,  of  consi- 
derable note,  as  I  am  informed,  takes  half 
^,  doaen  oranges  of  me,  and  at  the  some 
time  ilides  a  guinea  into  my  hand;  I  made 


him  a  courtesy,  and  went  my  way.  He 
followed  me,  and,  finding  I  was  going  about 
my  business  he  came  up  with  me,  and  tdd 
me  plainly  that  he  gave  me  the  guinea  with 
no  other  intent  but  to  purchase  mv  person 
for  an  hour.  "Did  you  sp,  sir?"  sayil; 
"you  gave  it  me  then  to  make  me  wicked;  I 
will  keep  it  to  make  me  honest;  however, 
not  to  be  in  the  least  ungrateful,  I  promise 
you  I  will  lay  it  out  in  a  couple  (h  rings,  and 
wear  them  for  your  sake."  I  am  so  just 
sir,  besides, -as  to  give  every  body  that  asks 
how  I  came  by  my  rings,  this  account  of 
niy  benefactor;  but  to  save  me  the  trouble 
of^telline  my  tale  over  and  over  a^ain,  I 
humbly  beg  the  favour  of  you  to  tell  it  once 
for  all,  and  you  will  extcemefy  oblige  your 
humble  servant, 

*BETTY  LEMON/ 

*St  Bride's,  M^  15, 171% 
*  SiR.-^lls  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to 
me,  and  I  dare  say  will  be  no  tes  satlsfiic- 
tory  to  you,  that  I  have  an  Opportunity  of 
informing  you,  that  the  gentlemen  and 
others  of  the  parish  of  St  Bride^s,  have 
ndsed  a  charity-scJiool  of  fifty  giris,  as  be- 
fi)re  of  fifty  boys.  You  were  so  kind  to  re- 
commend the  boys  to  the  charitable  worid; 
and  the  other  sex  hope  you  will  do  tiien^ 
the  same  favour  in  Friday's  Spectator  for 
Simday  next,  when  they  are  to  appear  with 
their  humble  airs  at  the  parish  church  of 
Saint  Bride's.  Sir,  the  mention  of  this  may 
possibly  be  serviceable  to  the  children;  and 
sure  no  one  will  omit  a  good  action  attended 
with  no  expense.  I  am,  sir,  your  very 
humble  servant, 
T.  *THE  SKXTOK.* 
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JSquam  memento  rebut  io  ardute 
Beware  mentem,  qm  aectu  'm  boste 

Ab  tnsgleiiU  cedneraUm 
Lntitia,  moviiare  Deii.     Ar.  Od.  3.  L  S.  v.  1. 
Becalm,  my  Deliua.  and  aereaa, 
However  fivtane  ehanfe  tbe  aeeiie : 
In  th)r  most  dct|ected  tute, 
Bink  hot  anderneath  Uw  weight; 
JVor  jet,  when  bap|iy  days  btfin* 
And  the  fliU  tide  eomea  roIUtig  in 
TiCt  a  fierce,  nnraly  joy. 
The  lettlod  qatot  of  tlqr  mind  dealrogr.    J§mm. 

I  HAVE  always  preferred  cheerfulness  to 
mhth.  The  latter  I  consider  as  an  act,  the 
former  a»  a  habit  of  the  mind.  Mirth  is 
short  and  transient,  cheerfulness  fixed  and 
permanent  Those  are  often  nused  into 
the  greatest  transporU  of  mirth,  who  arc 
subject  to  the  greatest  depressions  of  nae- 
lancholy.  On  the  contrary,  cheerfblness 
thoueh  it  does  not  give  the  nnnd  snch  an 
exqinste  gladness,  prevents  us  from  ftllin^ 
into  any  depths  of  sorrow.  Mirth  is  fike  a 
flash  of  lightning,  that  breaks  throngjh  % 
gloom  of  clouds,  and  glitters  for  a  moment; 
cheerfulness  keeps  up  a  kind  of  day-light 
in  the  mind,  and  fills  it  with  a  steady  «iid 
perpetual  serenity.  ^ 
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Men  of  aiutere  priDc{]dea  look  upon 
mirth  as  too  wtoton  and  dissolute  for  A 
state  of  probation,  ind  as  filled  with  a  cer- 
tain triumph  and  insoleace  of  heart  that  is 
oeooBStent  with  a  life  which  is  every  mo- 
neot  obnoKious  to  the  greatest  dangers 
Writers  of  thiseomplexion  have  observed, 
hat  tiie  Sacred  Person  who  was  the  great 
»attera  of  perfectioa»  was  never  seen  to 
uij^h. 

Cheerfalnesi  of  mipd  is  not  liable  to  any 
P  these  exceptions^  it  is  of  a  serious  and 
)niposed  oatnre;  it. does  not  thtow  the 
ind  intoa  condition  iroproi)er  for  the  pre- 
fit  state  of  bnmanity,  and  is  very  conspi- 
1008  in  the  characters  of  those  who  are 
aked  upon  as  the  greatest  philosophers 
long  the  heathens,  as  well  as  among  those 
10  have  been  deservedly  esteemed  as 
ints  and  holy  men  amone  Christians. 
Ef  we  consider  cheerfulness  in  three 
lits,  with  fi^;ard  ta  ourselves,  to  ^oae 
converse  with,  and  to  the  great  Author 
our  beings  it  wiU  not  a  little  recommend 
ilf  on  eadi  of  these  accounts.    The  man 

0  is  possessed  of  this  excellent  frame  of 
id,  is  net  only  easy  in  his  thoughts,  but 
nf  ect  master  of  all  the  ]X)wers  and  fecul- 
of  his  souL  His  imagination  is  alwft^rs 
t,  and  his  judgment  undisturbed;  his 
per  is  even  and  unruf&ed,  whether  in 
3n  or  in  solitude.    He  comes  with  relish 

1  those  goods  which  nature  has  provided 
lim,  taites  aU  the  treasures  of  the  crea* 
which  are  poirrea  about  him^  aa»d  does 
eel  the  full  weight  of  those  accidental 
which  may  befall  him.  * 
we  consider  htm  in  relation  to  the  per- 
whom  he  converses  with,  it  naturally 
ices  love  and  good-will  towards  him. 
eerliil  mind  is  not  only  disposed  to  be 
e  and  obliging;  but  raises  the  same 
humour  in  those  who  come  within  its 
nee.  A  man  finds  himself  pleased,  he 
not  know  whjr,  with  the  cheerfulness 
conapanion.  It  is  like  a  sudden  sun- 
that  awnkens  a  secret  delight  in  the 

withoat  her  atten^g  to  it  The 
rejoices  of  its  own  accord,  and  natu* 
ows  out  into  friendship  and  benevo- 
owards  the  penon  who  has  so  kindly 
ctoponit. 

m  iconader  thU  cheerful  state  of 
I  its  third  relation,  I  cannot  but  look 
t  as  a  constant  halMtaal  gratitude 
great  Author  of  nature.  An  in- 
leerfolness  is  an  implicit  praise  and 
^vii^  ta  Providence  unaer  all  its 
Eitions.  It  is  a  kind  of  acquiescexk^e 
tate  wherein  we  are  placed,  and  a 
pprobtttion  of  the  divine  will  in  his 
towards  man. 

b  are  but  two  things  which*  in  mv 
can  reasonably  deprive  us  of  this 
ness  of  heart  The  first  of  these  is 
e  of  Kuilt.  A  man  who  lives  in  a 
vice  and  hapenltence  can  have  no 
that  evcmness  and  tranquillity  of 
ich,  is  the  health  of  the  soul,  and . 


thepatunl  efibet /of  virtue  and  Insiocenee. 
Cheerfulhess  in  an  ill  man  deserves  a  hanler 
name  than  language  can  furnish  ust  wttb, 
and  is  many  degrees  beyond  what  we  conn 
monlv  call  fc^ly  or  madness. 

Atheism,  by  which  I  mean  a  did)elief  of 
a  Supreme  Being,  and  consequently  of  a 
future  state,  under  whatsoever  titles  it«lit4* 
ters  itself,  may  likewise  very  reasonably 
deprive  a  man  of  this  cheerfulness,  of  t^m^ 
per.  There  is  something  so  particularljir 
gloomy  and  ofiensive  to  human  nature  in 
the  prospect  of  nbn-existence^  that  I  caitnot 
but  wondeiv  with  many  excdlent  writofs, 
how  it. is  possible  for  a  man  to  outUve 
the  expectation  of  it  For  my  own  pait,  I  * 
think  the  being  of  a  God  is  so  little  U  be 
doubted,  that  it  is  almost  the  only  trut]^  we 
are  sure  of;  and  such  a  truth  as  we  nieel 
with  in  every  object,  in  every  ooeurretioe* 
and  in  every  thought  If  we  look  intc  tho 
characters  of  this  tribe  of  infidel^  we  g  «e^ 
rally  find  they  are  made  up  of  pride,  s^  eeiw 
and  cavil.  It  is  indeed  no  wonder,  that 
men  Who  are  uneasy  to  ^emselyes  ^mld 
be  so  to  the  rest  <^  the  worid;  and  how  is  it 
possiUe  for  a  mm  to  be  otherwise  than 
mieaay  in  himself,  who  is  in  danger  every 
moment  of,  losing  his  entire  existence*  and 
dropping  into  nothing.^ 

The  vicious  man  and  atheist  have  tliere<- 
fore  no  pretence  to  cheerfulness,  end  would 
act  very  unreasonably  should  they  eiKlea* 
vour  after  it  It  is-impossible  for  any  one 
to  live  in  good  humour,  and  enjoy  his  pre* 
sent  eTcistence,  who  is  apprehensive  either 
of  torment  or  of  annihilation;  of  being  mise- 
rable, or  of  not  being  at  all. 

After  havine  mentioned  these  two  great 
principles,  which  are  destructive  of  cneer- 
tulness,  in  their  own  nature,  as  well  as  in 
right  reason,  I  cannot  think  of  toy  other 
that  oii^ht  to  banish  this  happy  temper 
from  a  virtuous  mind.  Pain  and  idckness, 
shame  and  reproach,  poverty  and  old  age, 
nay,  death  itself,  considering  the  shortness 
of  their  duration,  and  the  advantage  we 
may  reap  from  them,  do  not  deserve  the 
name  ci  evils.  A  good  mind  may  bear  up 
under  them  -mih  fortitude,  with  indolence, 
and  with  cheerfulness  of  heart  The  tossing 
of  a  tempest  does  not  discompose  him,  which 
he  is  sure  will  bring  him  to  a  joyful  haibour. 
A  man  who  uses  his  best  endeav<Hii's  to 
live  according  to  the  dictates  of  virtue  and 
right  reason  nas  two  perpetual  8omx:es  ot 
cheerfulness,  in  the  consideration  of  his 
own  nature^  and  of  that  Being  on  wliom  he 
has  a  dependance.  If  he  looks  into  himself, 
he  cannot  but  reidce  in  that  existence 
whiclL  is  so  lately  bestowed  upon  him»  and 
which,  after  millions  of  ages,  will  he  still 
new,  and  still  m  its  beginning.  How,  many 
self-congratulations  naturally  rise  in  the 
mind,  when  it  reflects  on  this  its  eittrance 
into  eteriiity,  when  it  takes  a  view  of  those 
improvable  faculties  which  in  a  few  years, 
ana  even  at  its  first  setting  out,  have 
made  so  con^erable  a  progress  and  which 
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iryi  ilfil  be  recelvfaig  an  kiereMe  of  per- 
fection,  and  consequently  an  increase  of 
luipiniiess!  The  consdoosness  of  such  a 
being  spreads  a  perpetoal  diffbsion  of  joy 
through  the  soul  of  a  vhtoons  man,  and 
makes  him  look  upon  himself  eveir  mo- 
ment as  BAore  happy  than  he  knows  how  to 
conceive.         , 

The  second  source  of  cheeHulness^  to  a 
VDod  mind,  t»  the  conaderation  of  that 
Being  on  whom  we  have  our  dependence, 
and  in  whom,  though  we  behold  him  as  yet 
but  in  the  first  fednt  discoveries  of  his  pier- 
fectionsy  we  see  everv  thing  that  we  can 
imagine  as  great,  glorious,  or  amiable.  We 
*lind  oonelves  every  where  upheld  by  his 
goodness,  and  surrounded  with  an  immen- 
nty  of  love  and  mercy.  In  short,  we  de- 
pend upon  a  Being,  whose  power  qualifies 
him  to  make  us  happy  by  an  mfinity  of 
means,  whose  goodness  and  truth  en|;age 
him  to  make  those  happy  who  deare  it<H 
hhn,  and  whose  unchangeableltess  will  se- 
cure us  in  this  happiness  to  all  eternity. 

Such  considerations,  whkh  every  one 
fftiould  perpetually  cherish  in  his  thoughts, 
win  banish  from  us  all  that  secret  heavi- 
ness of  heart  which  unthinking  men  are 
subject  to  when  they  lie  under  no  real 
affliction:  all  that  anguish  which  we  may 
feel  from  any  evil  that  actually  oppresses 
us,  to  which  1  mav  likewise  add  those  little 
cracklings  of  mirtn  and  folly  that  are  apter 
to  bed^  lirtue  dian  support  it;  and  esta- 
blish in  us  such  an  even  and  cheerful  tem- 
per, as  makes  us  pleasing  to  ourselves,  to 
those  widi  whom  we  converse,  and  to  Him 
whom  we  were  made  to  please.  L. 
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I  OUGHT  not  to  have  neglected  a  request 
«lf  one  of  mv  correspondents  so  long  as  I 
have;  but  I  oare  say  I  have  g^ven  him  time 
to  add  practice  to  profession.  He  sent  me 
some  time  ago  a  bottle  or  two  of  excellent 
wine,  to  drink  the  health  of  a  gentleman 
who  had  by  the  penny-pojjt  advertised  him 
of  an  egregious  error  in  his  conduct  My 
corresponoent  recdved  the  oblieation  from 
an  uninown  hand  with  the  canaour  which 
is  natural  to  an  ingenuous  mind;  and  pro- 
mises a  contrary  behaviour  in  that  pc4nt  for 
the  future.  He  will  offend  his  monitor  witi^ 
no  more  errors  of  that  kind,  but  thanks 
hhu  for  his  benevolence.  This  frank  car^ 
riage  makes  me  reflect  u^on  the  amia^e 
atonement  a  man  makes  in  an  ingenuous 
acknowledgment  of  a  fault  All  such  mis- 
carriages ^  flow  from  inadvertency  are 
more  than  repsud  by  it;  for  reason,  thoueh 
not  concerned  in  the  injury,  employs  all  its 
force' in  the  atonement  He  that  says,  he 
did  not  design  to  disoblige  you  in  such  an 
«:tionp  does  as  much  as  if  he  should  tell 


you,  that  thou^tlie  drcyMstanoe  Which 
mspleased  was  never  in  his  thoo^ts,  he 
has  that  respect  for  you,  that  he  is  uns«ds« 
fi^  ^  it  is  wholly  out  of  yours.  It  must 
be  confessed^  that  when  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  an  ofaice  is  made  out  of  poorness 
of  spirit,  and  not  conviction  of  heart,  ikt 
drcurostance  is  quite  different  Butintlie 
case  of  my  correqxmdent,  where  both  the 
notice  is  taken,  and  the  return  maie  in 
private*  the  aifoir  begins  and  ends  with  the 
nifi;hest  grace  on  each  side.  To  make  the 
acKnowledgment  of  a  feult  in  the  highest 
manner  graceful,  it  is  lucky  when  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  oflender  i^ace  him  aborve 
any  ill  consequences  from  the  resentment 
of  the  person  offended.  A  dauphin  of 
France,  upon  a  review  of  the  army,  and  i^ 
command  of  the  king  to  alter  the  posture 
of  it  by  a  march  of  one  of  the  wino,  ga^e 
an  improper  order  to  an  officer  at  ue  head 
of  abiigade,  who  told  his  hi^mess,  he  pre- 
sumed he  had  not  received  tiie  last  qiw% 
which  were  to  move  a  contrary  way.  The 
prince,  mstead  of  taking  the  admonition^ 
which  was  delivered  in  a  manner  thai  ac* 
counted  for  his  error  with  safety  to  his  on- 
derstanding,  shaked  a  cane  at  the  officer, 
and,  with  the  retnra  of  opprobrious  hm- 
guaee,  persisted  in  his  own  orders.  The 
whole  matter  came  necessarily  before  the 
king,  who  commanded  his  son,  on  foot,  ta 
lay  his  right  hand  on  the  goideman^  stir- 
rup as  he  sat  on  horsebackin  ariit  of  thie^ 
whole  army,  and  ask  hispardon.  when  the 
prince  touched  his  stirrup,  and  was  gmns 
to  speak,  the  officer  wim  an  incre&ble 
a|;iuty,  threw  himself  on  the  earUi  and 
kissed  his  feet 

The  body  is  very  little  concerned  in  Uft& 
pleasure  or  sufferings  of  sculs  tnily  greats 
and  the  reparation,  wl^en  an  honour  was 
designed  this  soldier,  appeared  as  muck 
too  great  to  be  borne  by  his  .^titode^ 
as  the  injury  was  intelerable  to  his  resent- 
ment 

When  we  turn  our  thoughts  from  theae 
extraordinary  occurrences  into  common 
life,  we  see  an  ingenuous  kind  of  behav^oiir 
not  only  make  up  for  foults  committed*  but 
in  a  manner  expiate  Uiem  in  the  vety  coin- 
mission.  Thus  many  things  wherein  a  maA 
has  pressed  too  fkr,  he  implicitly  excoaes, 
by  owning,  *  This  is  a  trespass:  yonll 
pardon  my  coi^ence;  I  am  sensuile  t 
nave  no  pretensions  to  this  favour;'  and  the 
like.  But  commend  me  to  those  gavlbllowa 
about  town  who  are  directly  impuoent,  and 
make  up  for  it  no  otherwise  than  by  calling 
themselves  sqch  and  exulting  in  it  But  this 
sort  of  carr^ge,  which  prompts  a  oaaa. 
against  rules  to  urge  what  he  ha^  a  mind 
tfl^  is  pardonable  only  when  you  sue  foi 
another.  When  you  are  confident  in  pre-> 
ference  of  yonrsdx  to  others  of  eoual  merits 
every  man  that  loves  virtue  aitd  modesty 
ought,  in  defbice  of  those  qualities,  to  op- 
pose you.  But,  without  considering  the 
morahty  of  the  thng»  let  us  at  this  ttme  be- 
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Id  any  natQnd  consenuencti  ^  candour 
en  we  speak  of  oorselves. 
The  Spectator  writes  often  in  an  elegdnt, 
3n  in  an  argumentative,  and  often  in  a 
>Ume  style,  with  equal  success;  but  how 
aid  it  hurt  the  reputed  author  oi  that 
3er  to  own,  that  <k  the  most  beautiful 
ces  under  his  title  he  is  barely  the  pub- 
ler?  There  is  nothing  but  wnat  a  man 
lly  performs  can  be  an  honour  to. him; 
at  he  takes  more  than  he  ought  in  the 
;  of  the  world,  he  loses  in  the  conviction 
lis  own  heart;  and  a  man  must  lose  his 
sciousrtess,  that  is,  his  vety  self,  before 
can  rejoice  in  any  fialsehood  without  in- 
rd  mortification. 

Vho  has  not  seen  a' very  criminal  at  the 
',  when  his  counsel  and  friends  have 
ic  aH  that  they  could  for  him  in  vwn, 
•vail  on  the  whole  assembly  to  pity  him, 
I  his  judge  to  recommend  his  case  to  the 
rcy  oi  the  throne,  without  offering  any 
ig  new  in  his  defence,  but  that  he  whom 
are  we  wished  convicted,became  so  out  of 
own  month,  and  took  upon  himself  all 
shame  and  sorrow  we  were  just  before 
paring  for  lum?  The  great  opporition 
hii  kmd  of  candour  arises  from  the  un^- 

idai'I)eople  ordinarily  have  of  what 
call  a  high  spirit  It  is  far  from  preat- 
s  of  spirit  to  persist  in  the  wrong  in  any 
ig;  nor  is  it  a  diminutiom  of  greatness  of 
It  to  have  been  in  the  wrong.  Perfec- 
I  is  not  the  attribute  of  man,  therefore 
B  not  degraded  by  the  acknowledgment 
an  irtpertection;  but  it  is  the  work  of 
e  minds  to  imitate  the  fortitude  of  greajt 
•its  on  worthy  occasions,  by  obstinacy  in 
wrong;  This  obstinacy  prevails  so  far 
m  them,  that  they  make  it  extend  to  the 
sncc  of  faults  in  their  very  servants.  It 
ild  swfeU  this  paper  to  too  great  a  length 
old  I  insert  an  the  quarrels  s^  debates 
ich  are  now  on  foot  m  this  town;  where 
party^,  and  in  some  cases  both,  i»  sena- 
of  bemg^  on  the  faulty  side,  and  have  not 
it  enough  to  acknowledge  it  Among 
ladies  the  case  is  very  common;  for 
re  are  very  few  of  them  who  know  that 

to  maintain  a  true  and  hip^h  spirit,  to 
>w  awav  from  it  all  which  itself  disap- 
ves,  ami  to  scorn  so  pitiftil  a  shame,  as 
t  which  disables  the  neart  from  acquir- 
a  liberality  of  affections  and  sientiments. 
e  candid  mind,  by  acknowledging  and 
;haT|;ing  its  faults,  has  reason  and  truth 
lie  roundations  of  all  its  passions  and  de- 
s,  and  consequently  is  happy  and  sim- 
;  the  dinngenuous  spirit,  by  indulgence 
ne  unacknowl^ged  error,  is  entangled 
1  an  after-life  of  guilt,  sorrow,  and  pcr- 
icity.  T. 
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bettteom  ti^rdin^  but  by  itoe  autotaiaU 

s  I-nras  sitting  hi  my  chamber,  and 


thbildng  on  a  subject  for  my  next  Spectator, 
I  heard  two  or  three  irregular  bounces  at 
my  landlady's  door,  and  upon  the  opening 
of  it,  aloud  cheerful  voice  inquiring  whe- 
ther the  philosopher  was  at  home.  The 
child  who  went  to  the  door  answered  very 
innocentlV)  that  he  did  not  lodge  there. 
I  immediately  recollected  that  it  was  my 
good  friend  sir  Roger's  voice;  and  that  I 
had  promised  to  go  with  him  on  the  water 
to  Spring-garden,*  in  case  it  proved  a  good 
evening.  The  knight  put  me  in  mind  df 
my  promise  from  the  bottom  of  the  stair- 
case, but  told  me,  that  if  I  was  speculating^ 
he  would  stay  below  till  I  had  done.  Upon 
my  coming  down,  I  found  all  the  children 
of^  the  faSiily  got  about  my  dd  friend; 
and  my  landlady  hersdf,  who  is  a  notable 
prating  gossip  engaged  in  aconference  with 
him;  being  mightily  pleased  with  his  strok- 
ing her  little  hw  on  ^  head,  and  bidding 
him  to  be  a  good  child  and  mind  his  book. 

We  were  no  sooner  come  to  the  Temple- 
stairs,  but  we  Were  surrounded  with  a 
crowd  of  watermeit,  offering  us  dieir  re- 
spective servicesii  Sir  Roger^  after  havmcr 
lodLed  about  him  very  attentively,  spea 
one  with  a  wdoden  1%  and  immediately 
gave  him,  orders  to  get  ms  boat  ready.  A« 
we  were  walkiiM;'  towards  it,  'Yo^  must 
know,'  says  Sir  Roger,  '  I  never  make  use 
of  any  body  to  row  me^  that  hsls  not  k)st 
dther  a  leg  or  an  arm.  1  would  rather  bate 
him  a  few  strc^et  of  his  oar  than  not  em- 

gloy  an  honest  man  that  has  been  wounded 
1  the  <|iieen's  service.  If  I  was  a  lord  or  a 
bi3hop,  and  kept  a  barge,  I  would  not  put 
a  fellow  in  my  livery  that  had  not  a  wooden 
le^.' 

My  old  friend,  after  having  seated  him- 
self, and  trimmed  the  boat  with  his  coach- 
man, who^  being  a  very  sober  man,  always 
servea  for  ballast  <m  these  occasions,  we 
made  the  best  of  our  way  for  VauxhaU. 
^r  Roger  obliged  the  waterman  to  g^ve  us 
the  history  of  his  right  leg;  and,  hearing 
that  he  had  left  it  at  La  Hc^e,  with  many 
particulars  which  passed  in  that  glorious 
action,  the  knight,  in  the  triumph  of  hia 
heart,  made  several  reflections  on  the 
greatness  of  the  British  nation;  as  that  one 
Englishman  could  beat  three  Frenchmen; 
that  we  could  never  be  in  danger  of  popery 
so  long  a$  we  took  care  of  our  fleet;  that 
the  Thames  was  the  noblest  river  in 
Europe;  that  London  bridge  was  a  greater 

Siece  ot  work  than  any  of  the  seven  won- 
ers  of  the  worid;  with  many  other  honest 
Erejudices  which  naturally  deave  to  the 
eart  of  a  true  Englishman. 
After  some  short  pause,  the  old  kmgbt 
turning  about  Ins  head  twice  or  thrice,  to 
take  a  survey  of  thia  great  metropolis,  bid 
me  observe  how  thick  the  city  was  set  with 
churohes,  and  that  there  was  scarce  a 
single  steeple  on  this  side  Temple-bar. 
'  A  most  heathenish  si^htl'  saiys  sir  Roger  i 
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that  her  inmiesty**  8ab|fct» 
to  be  abotea  b^  wmter  than 


•  there  is  no  r^^on  at  tids  end  of  the  tvim. 
The  fifty  new  churches  will  reiy  ranch 
Biend  the  praspect;  but  chmth-work  is 
slow,  church- work  is  slow.' 

I  do  not  remember  I  have  any  where 
mentioned  in  Sir  Roger's  chanicter»  his 
custom  of  sahitb]^  every  body  that  passes 
by  him  with  a  good-morn>w»  or  a  rood- 
mght  This  the  old  man  does  out  or  the 
o%'erflowin^W  kis  humanity;  thooghy  at 
the  same  tiroe»  it  renders  him  so  popohr 
amonr  all  his  country  netghboun,  that  it  b 
thought  to  have  gone  a  good  way  m  making 
him  once  or  twice  knight  of  the  shire.  He 
cannot  fbibear  thb  exercise  of  benevolence 
even  in  town,  when  he  meets  with  any  one 
in  his  morning  or  evening  walk.  It  broke 
from  him  to  several  boats  that  passed  by  us 
on  the  water;  hot,  to  the  knicht's  great 
sarprise,  as  he  gave  the  good-mght  to  two 
or  three  3ro«Br  fellows  a  little  before  oar 
landinf^.  one  of  them»  instead  of  retuniii^ 
the  dvuity,  asked  us,  whsi  qneer  old  put 
we  had  in  the  boat»  and  whether  he  was 
not  ashamed  to  go  a  wcBchlnr  at  his  jrears.^ 
with  a  great  deal  of  the  fike  Thames- 
rSnldry.  Sir  Roger  seemed  a  htde  shocked 
at  fint,  but  at  length  assuming  a  Hct  of 
magistracy,  toU  ns»  that  if  he  were  a  Mid- 
dleaex  justice,  he  would  make  such  va- 
grants know 
were  no  more 
bT^land. 

We  were  now  anived  at  Sprin^garden^ 
which  is  exnmsitdy  pleasant  at  this  time  of 
the  year.  When  I  considered  the  fragrancy 
of  the  walks  and  bowers,  with  the  clKiirs  of 
birds,  that  sang  upon  the  trees,  and  the 
loose  tribe  of  people  that  walked  under 
their  shades,  I  could  not  but  look  upon  the 
place  as  a  khid  of  Mahometan  Paradise. 
Sir  Roger  told  me  it  put  him  in  mind  «f  a 
little  coppice  bv  his  house  m  die  country, 
which  his  chaplain  used  to  call  an  aviary^ 
nightiiqi^ales.  *  You  must  understand,*  says 
the  knight,  <that  there  is  nothmg  in  the 
world  that  pleases  a  man  in  love  so  much 
as  ycttr  nightingale.  Ah,  Mr.  Spectator, 
the  many  moonlight  nights  that  I  have 
walked  by  myself,  and  thought  on  the 
widow  by  the  music  of  the  nightingale!' 
Here  he  fetched  a  deep  sigh,  and  was  fell- 
faig  into  a  fit  of  musing,  when  a  mask,  who 
csBM  behind  him,  gave  him  a  gentle  tap 
updh  the  dKJulder,  and  asked  him  if  he 
would  drink  a  bottle  of  mead  with  her? 
Bat  the  kmght  being  startled  sft  so  unex- 
pected a  fismiliarity,  and  displeased  to  be 
interrupted  in  hb  thoughts  of  the  widow, 
told  her  she  was  a  wanton  baggage;  and  bid 
her  p  about  her  business. 

^e  concluded  our  walk  with  a  glass  of 
Anton  ale,  and  a  slice  of  hung  bee£  When 
we  had  done  eating  oursdves,  the  knight 
called  a  waiter  to  hiro,  and  bid  him  carrv 
the  remainder  to  the  waterman  that  had 
butoneleg.  I  perceived  the  fdlow  stared 
npon  him  at  the  oddness  of  the  message, 
^^  was  gcing  to  be  soncy;  upon  whicG  I 


rallned  die  kn^^fs  cammsndi  with  a  pe- 
remptory look. 

As  we  were  ffping  oat  of  die  garden^  my 
old  friend  thinking  himself  oniged,  as  a 
member  of  the  ouonm,  to  animadveit  ^P^*^ 
the  morals  of  the  place,  told  the  mistivsa 
of  die  house,  who  sat  at  die  bar,  diathc 
should  be  a  better  custocser  to  her  Kodo, 
if  there  were  waft  nlgjhtmgales  and  fcwer 
stnimpets.  I. 
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tto  70«af  diopate  or  Ptaace  to  (tet  tapnttt 
Urn  «r  wBSkMM.  •mi  4Hfli  ittelC  ttet  it  ia  kwl 


to  liih  anim.  Meaati—  «•  m*  mtmni,  ky  «  mnrnmA 
knd  tttm  Parfo.  chat  oa  the  91th  iMtaat  iMijia^ 


Viteyi 


ths  <iaf  of  I^Urth.    Aa  ibr  tto  i 
hii  fhnt,  ^Pi  ^^MM  (a 


Miofhii*^^ 
r  hjr  Aa^  f^ikfliina 


■odeaty  to  eoatrsAct  l 

OtMMMti  te  LsmU,  MteadBi  c 

aad  a  tbw  do«Htfef  oflittte  eoa 

4t  BMhMT*  havii«  irtiiwU  ia  hii  cniwliala  •» 

qaaliiy  hiB  at  aa  aanbaoMior  to  thit  ttaH  (aa  oAot  to 

wWA  Wa  gieatMt  eiwadea  win  adtaowlBdi*  Mb  to  ha 

c^val,)  ii  gmm  to  Utracht,  vhaaoa  ha  ««f  pnaaatf  m 

Haaovar.  hat  aot  otaj  lo«f  at  ih 

aeaor  riwaU  be  Bate  daiiBf  hia  h 

WoTAf.lhyStt. 

I  SBOULo  be  thon^t  not  able  to  readl 
should  1  oveiiook  some  excclknt  pieces 
lately  come  out  My  hud  bishop  of  Sc 
Asapht  has  just  now  pidilished  sosne  ser- 
mons, the  piefiM)e  to  wnich  seems  to  osc  to 
deteimine  a  great  point  He  lMs»likc  n 
TOodman,  and  a  gem  Christian,  inopposi 
tiontoallthe  flattery  and  base  snbmiaaGn 
of  frdse  friends  to  princes,  asseited,  thsfc 
Christianity  left  us  where  it  found  us  as  to 
oorcivilri^ts.  The  present  entertamaKaft 
shall  consist  only^  a  semcuce  out  of  the 
Post-Boy,  and  ^  sakL  prefiKe  of  ^e  ktd 
ofStAsaph.  I  should  think  it  a  little  odd 
if  the  author  of  the  Post-Boy  should  widh 
impunity  call  men  republicans  for  a  glad- 
ness on  the  report  of  the  death  of  the  pi^ 
tender;  and  treat  baron  Bodimar,  the  aas^ 
nister  of  Hanover,  in  snch  a  manner  as  yna 
seeinmymotta  I  must  own,  I  diiaik  cvciy 
man  in  England  concerned  to  support  the 
sttccesaon  of  that  frunHy. 

*  The  publishing  a  few  sermons*  whibl  I 
live,  the  latest  of  which  was  prendied  aboMI 
eight  yean  nice,  and  the  fint  above  aevcn- 
teea,  will  make  it  very  natursl  for  people 
to  inquire  into  the  occasion  of  doing  so;  and 
to  snch  I  do  very  wiDingiy  asaign  Ufeeae  fo^ 
lowing  reasons: 

'  First,  frtxn  the  obaervations  I  have  been 
able  to  make  for  these  many  vean  lant 
past  upon  our  public  affoirs,  and  fixan  the 
natural  tendencnr  of  several  prmciples  ssnly 
ractice^  that  have  of  late  been  stedjoady 


practices,  i 

revived,  and  from  what  has  followed  there- 


•  Aa 

harajbr  the  Haaovariaa  Ihaiilr. 
t  Dr.  WltHam  flaetwood. 
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upoA,  I  coaM  not  help  both  fearing  and 
presaging,  that  these  nations  should  some 
time  or  other,  if  ever  we  should  have  an 
enterprising  prince  upon  the  throne,  of 
more  ambition  than  virtue,  justice,  and  true 
honour,  fall  into  the  way  of  all  other  na- 
tions, and  lose  their  liberty, 

'  Nor  could  I  help  foreseeing  to  whose 
charge  a  great  deal  of  tlus  dr«idful  mis- 
chiet,  whenever  it  should  happen,  would 
be  laid;  whether  justly  or  unjustly,  was  not 
my  buaness  to  determine;  but  I  readved, 
for  my  own  particular  part,  to  deliver  my- 
self, as  well  as  I  could,  trom  the  reproaches 
and  the  curses  of  posterity,  by  publicly  de- 
claring to  all  the  world,  that,  although  in 
the  constant  course  of  my  ministry  I  have 
never  failed,  on  proper  occasi(ms,  to  recom- 
mend^ urge,  and  in^st  upon  the  loving, 
honouring,  and  reverencing  the  prince's 
person,  and  holding  it,  according  to  the 
kwSf  inviolable  and  sacred;  and  paying  all 
obedience  and  submission  to  the  laws, 
though  never  so  hard  and  inconvenient  to 
private  people:  yet  did  I  never  think  my- 
adf  at  liberty,  or  authorized  to  tell  the  peo- 
ple, tiiat  either  Christ,  St  Peter,  or  St 
Paul,  or  any  other  holy  writer,  had,  by  any 
doctrine  delivered  by  them,  subverted  the 
laws  and  constitutions  of  the  country  in 
which  they  lived,  or  put  them  in  a  worse 
o]DditioD>  with  respect  to  their  civil  libei^ 
ties,  than  they  would  have  been  had  they 
not  been  Christians.  I  ever  thought  it  a 
most  impious  blasphemy  against  that  holy 
rdision,  to  father  any  thing  upon  it  that 
might  encourage  tyranny,  oppression,  or 
injustice  in  a  prince,  or  thiat  ^aaly  tended 
to  make  a  free  and  hf^niy  people  sfaves  and 
miserable.  No:  people  majr  make  them- 
sdves  as  wretchea  as  they  will,  but  let  not 
God  be  called  into  that  wicked  party. 
When  force  and  violence,  and  hard  neces- 
sity, have  brought  the  yoke  of  servitude 
upoit  a  people's  neck,  religion  will  supply 
them  with  a  patient  and  submissive  spirit 
under  it  till  they  can  innocently  shake  it  off: 
but  certainly  religion  never  puts  it  on.  This 
always  was,  and  this  at  present  is,  my 
judgment  of  these  matters:  and  I  would  be 
transmitted  to  posterity  (for  the  littie  share 
of  time  such  names  as  mme  can  live)  under 
the  character  of  one  who  loved  his  country, 
and  would  be  thought  a  good  Englishman, 
as  well  as  a  good  clergyman. 

'  Thischaiacter  I  thought  would  be  trans- 
mitted by  the  following  sermons,  which 
were  made  for  and  preached  in  a  private 
audience,  when  I  could  think  of  nothing 
else  but  doing  my  duty  on  the  occasions 
that  were  then  oflfmd  by  God's  providence, 
without  any  manner  of  deagn  of  making 
them  public;  and  for  that  reason  I  give 
tbem  now  as  they  were  then  delivered;  by 
which  I  hope  to  satisfy  those  people  who 
have  objected  a  change  of  principles  to  me, 
as  if  I  were  not  now  the  same  man  I  for- 
meriy  was.  I  never  had  but  one  opinion  of 
these  matters;  and  that  I  think  is  so  rea- 

YoL.  IL  14 


Bonable  and  Wjell-grounded«  that  I  believe  I 
can  never  have  any  other. 

'  Another  reason  of  my  publishing  these 
sermons  at  this  time  is,  that  1  have  a  mind 
to  do  mysfelf  some  honour  by  doing  what 
honour  I  could  to  the  memory  of  two  most 
excellent  princes,  and  who  have  very  highly 
deserved  at  th^  hands  of  all  the  people  of 
these  dominions,  who  have  any  true  value 
for  the  Protestant  religion,  and  the  con- 
stitution of  the  English  government  of  which 
they  were  the  great  deliverers  a^d  de- 
fenders. I  have  lived  to  see  their  illustrious 
names  very  rudely  handled,  and  the  great 
benefits  they  did  this  nation  treated  slightly 
and  conteiqptuously.  I  have  lived  to  see 
our  deliverance  from  art>itrary  power  and 
popery  traduced  and  vilified  by  some  who 
formerly  thought  it  was  their  gr^test  merit, 
and  made  it  part  of  thdr  boast  and  glory  to 
have  had  a  littie  hand  and  share  in  bringing 
it  about;  and  others  who,  without  it,  must 
have  lived  in  exile,  poverty,  and  misery, 
meanly  disclaiming  it,  and  using  ill  the 
glorious  instruments  thereofl  Who  could 
expect  such  a  requital  of  such  merit?  I 
have,  I  own  it,  an  ambition  of  exempting 
myself  from  the  number  of  unthankful  peo- 
ple: and  as  I  loved  and  honoured  tnose 
great  princes  living,  and  lamented  over  ' 
them  when  dead,  so  I  would  gladly  raise 
them  up  a  monument  of  praise  as  lastmg  as 
any  thing  of  mine  can  be;  and  I  choose  to 
do  it  at  this  time,  when  it  is  so  unfashion- 
able a  thing  to  speak  honourably  of  them. 

*The  sermon  that  was  preached  upon 
the  duke  of  Gloucester's  death  was  printed 
quickly  after,  and  is  now,  because  the  sub- 
ject was  so  suitable,  joined  to  the  others. 
The  loss  of  that  most  promising  and  hope- 
ful prince  was  at  that  time,  I  saw,  unspeak-  ^ 
ably  great;  and  many  accidents  since  have 
convinced  us  that  it  could  not  have  been 
overvalued.  That  precious  life,  had  it 
pleased  God  to  have  prolonged  it  the  usual 
space,  had  saved  us  many  fears  and  jeal- 
ousies, and  dark  distrusts,  and  prevented 
many  alarms,  that  have  lone  kept  us,  and 
will  keep  us  still,  waking  and  uneasy.  No- 
thing remained  to  comfort  and  support  us 
under  this  heavy  stroke,  but  the  necessity 
it  brought  the  king  and  nation  under  of  set- 
tling the  succession  in  the  house  of  Hanover, 
and  giving  it  a  hereditary  right  by  act  of 
parliament^  as  long  as  it  continues  Pro- 
testant So  much  good  did  God,  in  his 
merciful  providence,  produce  from  a  mis- 
fortune, which  we  could  never  otherwise 
have  sufficientiy  deplored! 

'The  fourth  sermon  was  preached  upon 
the  queen's  accession  to  the  throne,  and  the 
first  year  in  which  that  day  was  solemnly 
observed  (for  by  some  accident  or  other  it 
had  been  overtooked  the  year  before;)  and 
every  one  will  see,  withotR  the  date  of  it, 
that  it  was  preached  very  early  in  this 
rdgn,  since  I  was  aUe  only  to  promise  and 
presage  its  future  glories  and  successes, 
trom  the  good  appearances  of  things,  and 
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die  bam)^  torn  ottr  aiKun  benn  to  take; 
and  couki  not  then  count  np  the  Tictories 
and  trramphs  that,  for  seven  yean  after, 
made  it,  m  the  prophet's  language,  aname 
and  a  praise  among  all  the  people  of  the 
earth.  Never  did  seven  soch  years  to- 
gether pass  over  the  head  of  any  En^ith 
monarch,  nor  cover  it  with  so  much  honour. 
The  crown  and  sceptre  seemed  to  be  the 
queen's  least  ornaments;  tiiose,  other  princes 
wore  in  common  with  her,  and  her  great 
personal  virtues  were  the  same  before  and 
^nce;  bat  soch  was  the  fame  of  her  ad- 
ministration of  affairs  at  home,  soch  was 
the  reputation  of  her  wisdom  and  felicity 
in  choosinr  ministers,  and  such  was  then 
esteemed  tneir  faithfulness  and  seal,  their 
diligence  and  great  abilities  in  executing 
her  commands;  to  such  a  height  of  military 
^ory  did  her  ^reat  general  and  her  armies 
carnr  the  British  name  abroad;  such  was 
the  harmony  ahd  concord  betwixt  her  and 
her  allies;  and  such  was  the  blessing  of 
God  upon  all  her  councils  and  undertakings, 
that  I  am  as  sure  as  history  can  make  me, 
no  prince  of  ours  ever  was  so  prosperous 
ana  successful,  so  beloved,  esteemea,  and 
honoured  by  their  subjects  and  their  friends, 
nor  near  so  formidable  to  their  enemies. 
We  were,  as  all  the  worid  imagined  dien, 
hist  entering  on  the  ways  that  promised  to 
lead  to  such  a  peace  as  would  have  answered 
all  the  prayers  of  our  religious  queen,  the 
care  and  vigilance  of  a  most  able  ministry, 
the  pajrments  of  a  willing  and  most  obedient 
people,  as  well  as  all  Uie  fi;1oriaus  toils  and 
nazards  of  the  soldiery;  when  God,  for  our 
sins,  permitted  the  spirit  of  discord  to  go 
forth,  and  by  troubling  sore  the  camp,  the 
city  and  the  country*,  (and  oh  that  it  had 
altogether  spared  the  places  sacred  to  his 
worship!)  to  spoil,  for  a  time,  this  beautiful 
and  pleashig  prospect,  tad  give  us  in  its 
ttead,  I  know  not  what — Our 


mies  will  tell  the  rest  with  pleasure.  ItwUl 
become  me  better  to  pray  to  God  to  restore 
«s  to  the  power  of  obtammg  such  a  peace 
as  will  be  to  his  gkny,  the  safety,  honour, 
and  wd£ure  of  the  c^ueen  and  her  dominions, 
and  the  general  satisfaction  of  all  her  high 
and  mighty  allies.* 

•May  2. 1712.* 
— ——'^— ■'■—*■'— ^■'  ■  ■  — — _-^-^— ^—^ 
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I  nrTKiTD  the  paper  for  this  day  as  a 
loose  essay  upon  friendship,  in  which  1  shall 
throw  my  dbserrations  tngedier  without 
any  set  form,  that  I  may  avoid  repeating 
what  has  been  often  said  on  this  snbyect. 


orUKHMn«rC 


Friendship  is  a  sUmg  and  habitaal  m^ 
dination  in  two  persoBs  to  promote  the  good 
and  happiness  m  one  another.  Tboogh  the 
pleasures  and  ad  vanUgcs  of  friendship  have 
been  laigelv  cdebratra  by  the  beat  inoral 
writers,  and  are  considerea  by  aD  as  greaft 
ingredients  of  human  happiness,  we  very 
nray  meet  with  the  practice  of  this  virtoe 
in  the  worid. 

Every  man  is  ready  to  give  in  a  lom;  ca- 
talogue c^  those  virtues  and  good  qualkica 
he  expects  to  find  in  the  pcrsoa  of  a  friend* 
but  very  few  of  us  are  careful  to  caltivate 
^em  in  ourselves. 

Love  and  esteem  are  the  first 
of  friendship,  which  always  is 
where  either  of  diese  two  is  wantini^ 

As,  on  the  one  hand,  we  are  soon 
of  lovb^amanwhom  wecannot 
on  the  other,  thongh  we  are  tiuly 
of  a  man's  abilities,  we  can  never  raise  onr- 
selves  to  the  warmth  of  friendship^  with- 
ont  an  affectionate  good-will  towards  his 
person. 

Friendship  imme^atdy  banishea  earvj 
under  all  its  disgnises.  A  man  who  can 
once  doubt  whether  he  should  rejoioeia  his 
friend's  bemg  happier  than  hnnsctf,  may 
depend  upon  it  that  he  is  an  utter  iiliii^n 
to  this  virtue. 

There  is  something  in  fricndsh^  so  wttf 
great  and  noble,  tiat  in  those  ficttfioos  sto- 
ries which  are  invented  to  the  honoar  of  any 
particular  person,  the  audiors  havetfaou^k 
It  as  necessary  to  make  their  heroafriead 
as  a  lover,  Achilles  has  his  ftAroclns,  aaid 
iEneas  Ins  Achates.  In  the  finl  of  these 
instances  we  may  observe,  fbr  the  rnnsta- 
tion  of  the  subject  I  am  treatiog  of,  thit 
Greece  was  almost  nnned  by  &  hemV 
love,  but  was  preserved  by  his  fricndshipi 

The  character  of  Achates  snggcsts  to  ns 
an  observation  we  may  often  make  on  the 
intimacies  of  great  men*  who  frrqaendf 
choose  their  compamons  rather  for  the 
qualities  of  the  heart  than  those  of  die 
head,  and  prefer  fidelity  in  an  easy,  inof- 
fensive, complyim^  temper,  to  those  endow- 
ments which  make  a  much  greater  fagure 
among  mankind.  I  do  not  remember  that 
Achates,  who  is  represented  as  die  first 
fnvourite,  either  gives  his  advice,  or  strikes 
a  blow,  through  the  whole  iEneid. 

A  friendship  which  makes  the  least 
is  very  often  most  useful:  for  whidi 
I  should  prefer  a  pnideat  friend  to 
one. 

Attictts,  one  of  the  beat  men  of 
Rome,  was  a  very  remaikdble  iu 
what  I  am  here  spelling;  This 
^Bnary  person,  amidst  the  civil 
country,  when  he  saw  the  •* 
parties  eqully  tended  to  the 
liberty ,  by  constantly  preserving  the  ( 
and  aftecMi  of  both  Uie  competitors*  fonnd 
means  to  serve  his  friends  on  cither  side: 
and,  while  he  sent  money  to  young  Mamn^ 
whose  futher  was  declared  an  enemy  %» 
the  commonwealth,  he  was  kianctf  one  ctf 
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Syria's  chief  favourites,  a»d  idways  near 
that  general. 

During  the  war  between  Caesar  and  Pom- 
pey,  he  still  maintained  the  same  conduct 
Aftef  the  death  of  Cesar,  he  sent  money  to. 
Brutus  in  his  troubles,  and  did  a  thousand 
good  offices  to*  Antony's  wife  and  friends 
when  that  party  seemed  ruined.  Lastly, 
even  in  that  bloody  war  between  Antony 
and  Aueustus,  Atticus  still  kept  his  place 
in  both  their  friendships:  insomuch  that  the 
first,  says  Cornelius  Nepos,  whenever  he 
was  absent  from  Rome  m  any  part  of  the 
empire,  writ  punctually  to  him  what  he 
was  doing,  what  he  read,  and  whither  he 
intended  to  go;  and  the  latter  ^ve  him 
constantly  an  exact  account  of  all  his  ajffairs. 
'  A  likeness  of  inclinations  in  every  parti- 
cular is  so  far  from  bein^  requisite  to  form 
a  benevolence  in  two  ramds  towards  each 
odier,  as  it  is  Generally  imagined,  that  I 
beOeve  we  shall  find  some  of  the  firmest 
friendships  to  have  been  contracted  be- 
tween persons  of  different  humours;  the 
mind  being  often  pleased  with  those  per- 
fections which  are  new  to  it,  and  which  it 
does  not  find  among  its  own  accomplish- 
ments. Besides  that  a  man  in  some  mea- 
mire  supplies  his  own  defects,  and  fancies 
himseli  at  second-hand  possessed  of  Uiose 
^ood  qualities  and  endowments,  which  are 
m  the  possession  of  him  who  in  the  eye  of 
the  world  is  looked  upon  as  his  other  self. 

The  most  difficult  province  in  friendship 
is  the  letting  a  man  see  his  faults  and  errors, 
which  should,  if  posnble,  be  so  contrived, 
that  he  may  pevceive  our  advice  is  given 
him  not  so  much  to  please  ourselves  as  for 
his  own  advantage.  The  reproaches  there- 
fore of  a  friend  should  always  be  strictly 
just,  and  not  too  frequent 

The  violent  desire  of  pleasing  in  the  per- 
son reproved  may  otherwise  cnange  into  a 
despair  of  doing  it,  while  he  finds  himself 
censured  for  faults  he  is  not  conscious  of. 
A  mind  that  is  softened  and  humanized  by 
friendship  cannot  bear  frequent  reproaches; 
either  it  most  quite  sink  under  the  oppres- 
sion, or  abate  considerably  of  the  value  and 
esteem  it  had  for  him  who  bestows  them. 

The  proper  business  of  friendship  is  to 
inspire  life  and  courage:  and  a  soul  thus 
supported  outdoes  itsdf :  whereas,  if  it  be 
imexpectedly  deprived  of  these  succours, 
it  droops  and  languishes. 

We  are  in  some  measure  more  inexcusa- 
ble if  we  violate  eur  duties  to  a  friend  than 
to  a  relation;  nnce  the  former  arise  from 
a  voluntary  chdce,  the  latter  from  a  ne- 
cessity to  which  we  could  not  give  our  own 
consent 

As  it  has  been  said  on  one  ^de,  that  a 
man  ought  not  to  break  with  a  faulty  friend, 
that  he  may  not  expose  the  weakness  ot 
his  choice;  it  will  doubtless  hold  much 
stronger  with  respect  to  a  worthv  one,  that 
he  may  never  be  upbraided  for  having  lost 
80  valuable  a  treasure  which  was  once  in 
hi^  poBSMoioo.  X. 
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Cum  triitibat  levere,  earn  remiisii  Jucuiide,  eiun  le* 
aibuf  graviter,  ciun  Juventute  eomiter  vivere. 

The  piece  of  Latin  on  the  head  of  this 
paper  is  part  of  a  character  extremely  vi- 
cious but  I  have  set  down  no  more  than 
may  fall  in  with  the  rules  of  justice  and 
honour.  Cicero  spoke  it  of  Catiline,  who, 
he  said,  'lived  with  the  sad  severely,  with 
th^  cheerful  agreeably,  with  the  old  grave- 
ly, with  the  young  pleasantly;'  he  added, 
•  with  the  wicked  Dwdly,  with  the  wanton 
lasciviously.'  The  two  last  instances  of  his 
complaisance  I  fori>ear  to  consider,  having 
it  in  my  thoughts  at  present  onlv  to  speak 
of  obsequious  behaviour  as  it  sits  upon  a 
companion  in  pleasure,  not  a  man  of  aesign 
and  intrigue.  To  vary  with  every  humour 
in  this  manner  cannot  be  agreeable,  except 
it  comes  from  a  man's  owivtemper  and  na- 
tural complexion;  to  do  it  out  of  an  ambi- 
tion to  excel  that  way,  is  the  most  fruitless 
and  unbecoming  prostitution  imaginable. 
To  put  on  an  artful  part  to  obtcun  no  other 
end  out  an  unjust  praise  from  the  undiscem- 
ing,  is  of  all  endeavours  the  most  despica- 
ble. A  man  must  be  sincerely  pleased  to 
become  pleasure,  or  not  to  interrupt  that 
of  others;  for  this  reason  it  is  a  most  cala- 
mitous circumstance,  that  many  people  who 
want  to  be  alone,  or  should  be  so,  will  come 
into  conversation.  It  is  certdn  that  all  men, 
who  are  the  least  given  to  reflection,  are 
seized  with  an  inclination  that  way,  when, 
perhaps,  they  had  rather  be  inclined  to 
company;  but  indeed  they  had  better  go 
home  and  be  tired  with  themselves,  than 
force  themselves  upon  others  to  recover 
their  good  humour.  In  all  this,  the  case  of 
communicaUng  to  a  friend  a  sad  thought  or 
difficulty,  in  order  to  relieve  a  heavy  heart, 
stands  excepted;  but  what  is  here  meant 
is,  that  a  man  should  always  go  with  incli^ 
naUon  to  the  turn  of  the  company  he  is 
going  into,  ot  not  pretend  to  be  of  the  party. 
It  is  certainly  a  very  happy  temper  to  be 
able  to  live  with  all  kinds  of  disporitions, 
because  it  arg^ues  a  mind  that  lies  open  to 
receive  what  is  plea^g  to  others,  and  not 
obstinately  boit  on  any  particularity  of  hit 
own. 

This  is  it  which  makes  me  pleased  with 
the  character  of  my  good  acquaintance 
Acasta  You  meet  nim  at  the  tabled  and 
conversations  of  the  wise,  the  impertinent, 
the  g[rave,  the  frolic,  and  the  witty;  and 
yet  his  own  character  has  nothing  in  it  that 
can  make  him  particularly  agreeable  to  any 
one  sect  of  men;  but  Acasto  has  natural 

>od  sense,  good-nature,  and  discretion,  so 
tliat  every  man  enjoys  himself  in  his  com- 
pany; and  though  Acasto  contributes  no-  • 
thing  to  the  entertainment,  he  never  was  at 
a  place  where  he  was  not  welcome  a  second 
time.  Without  the  subordinate  good  quaii*^ 
ties  of  Acasto,  a  man  of  wit  and  learning 
would  be  painful  to  the  generality  of  man- 
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kind,  instead  of  being  pleadng.  Wittv  men 
are  apt  to  imagine  they  are  agreeable  as 
such,  and  bj  that  means  grow  the  worst 
companions  imaginable;  they  deride  the 
absent  or  rally  the  present  in  a  wrong  man- 
ner, not  knowing  that  if  ^  pinch  or  tickle 
a  man  till  he  b  uneas\'  m  his  seat,  or  on- 
gracefully  distinguished  from  the  rest  oi  the 
company,  3roa  equally  hurt  him. 

I  was  going  to  say,  the  true  art  of  being 
agreeable  m  company  (but  there  can  be  no 
auch  thin^  as  art  in  it)  is  to  appear  well 
pfeased  with  those  yoo  are  engi^ed  with, 
and  rather  to  seem  weU  entertained,  than 
to  bring  entertainment  to  o^ers.  A  man 
thus  disposed  is  not  indeed  what  we  ordi- 
narily call  a  ^ood  companion,  but  essentially 
is  such,  and  m  all  the  parts  of  his  conversa- 
tioD  has  something  friendly  in  his  behavioar, 
which  conciliate  men's  minds  more  than  the 
bluest  sallies  of  wit  or  starts  of  humoor  can 
possibly  da  The  fed>leness  of  age  in  a  man 
of  this  torn  has  something  which  should  be 
trealed  with  req>ect  even  m  a  man  no  other- 
wise venerable  The  forwardness  of  youth, 
when  it  proceeds  from  alacrity  and  not  In- 
solence, has  also  its  allowances.  The  com- 
panion who  is  fbnned  for  such  by  nature, 
gives  to  every  character  of  life  its  due  re- 
gards, and  is  ready  to  account  for  their  im- 
perfectkuflu  and  receive  thdr  accomplish- 
ments as  if  they  were  his  own.  It  must 
i^^iear  that  you  receive  law  from,  and  not 
give  it  to,  your  company,  to  make  you 
^memble. 

1  remember  Tully,  speaking,  I  think,  of 
Antony,  says,  that,  in  cojacetise  rraru,  qym 
WMUm.  arie  iradi  pomunt:  '  He  had  a  witty 
■urth,  which  could  be  acauired  by  no  art.* 
This  quali^  must  be  of  the  kind  of  which 
I  am  now  speaking;  for  all  sorts  of  beha- 
viottr  which  depeal  upon  observation  and 
knowledge  of  life  are  to  be  acquired;  but 
thai  wlych  no  one  can  describe,  and  is  ap- 
paratly  the  act  of  nature,  must  be  every 
where  prevalent,  because  every  thing  it 
sects  b  a  fit  occasion  to  exert  it;  for  he 
who  foUows  nature  can  never  be  improper 
«runseasonable. 

How  unaccountable  then  must  their  be- 
tevkwr  be,  who^  without  any  manner  of 
conaderation  of  what  the  company  they 
have  BOW  entered  are  upon,  pve  themselves 
the  air  of  a  messenger,  and  make  as  distinct 
rdatioBS  of  the  occurrences  they  last  met 
with,  as  if  they  had  beoi  despatched  from 
those  they  talk  tc^  to  be  punctuall  v  exact 
m  a  report  of  those  circumstances!  It  b 
napMOOBBble  to  those  who  are  met  to  enjoy 
one  another,  that  a  fresh  man  shall  pop  m, 
and  give  us  only  the  last  part  of  his  own 
life,  and  put  a  stop  to  ours  during  the  his- 
tory. If  such  a  man  comes  frcmi  'Change, 
whether  you  will  or  not,  you  must  hear  how 
the  stocks  go;  and,  though  you  are  never 
so  inlentlv  em^yed  on  a  graver  subject,  a 
TMmg  fellow  of  the  other  end  ctf  the  town 
^  take  hb  place,  and  tdl  you,  Mrs. 
gyich'nope  b  charmii^y  handsome,  be- 


heinst 
need  not  dwell  on  tkSs  sufaiect. 


Butl^hdti 
_  ,___jlhave 
acknowledged  there  can  be  no  ndcs  made 
for  excelling  thb  way;  and  precepts  of  thia 
kind  fore  hke  rules  for  writing  poctir, 
which,  it  b  said,  may  have  prwcnicd  ill 
poets,  but  never  made  good<nea.        T. 


Na  387.]    Saturday,  May  34»  1712. 


Iir  mv  last  Satarday's  paper,  I  spoke  of 
cheerfulness  as  it  b  a  moral  habit  of  Uie 
mind,  and  accordingly  mentkmed  soch  mo- 
ral motives  as  are  apt  to  cherish  and  keep 
alive  thb  happy  temper  in  the  soul  of  maiL. 
I  shall  now  consider  cheerfulness  in  its  an- 
tural  state,  and  reflect  on  those  motives  to 
it  which  are  indifferent  cither  as  to  viitne 
or  vice. 

Cheerfulness  is,  in  the  first  place,  the 
beat  promoter  of  health.  Re^mings,  and 
secret  murmurs  of  heart,  give  uspcroati- 
ble  strokes  to  tiiQse  delicate  fibres  of  wlach 
the  vital  parts  are  composed, 
out  the  machine  inaensiblv;  not  to  i 
those  violent  fcrments  which  they  stir  i 
in  the  bloody  and  those  irre^[ular« 
motions  which  they  raise  m  the 
spirits.  I  scarce  remember,  in  mf  _ 
observation,  to  have  met  with  manf  old 
men,  or  with  such,  who  (to  use  oar  Fntfik 
phrase,)  wear  weU,  that  had  not  St  knist  & 
certain  mdolence  in  their  humonr,  if  not « 
more  tiian  ordinary  gayety  and  checrM- 
ness  of  heart  The  troth  of  it  is,  health 
and  cheerfblness  mutually  beget  ea^  other, 
with  thb  difference,  that  we  sddoaimeet 
with  a  great  degree  of  health  wlndi  b  not 
attended  wit^  a  certun  cheeilnhiea^  baa. 
very  often  see  checffnfaiess  where  there  la 
no  great  degree  of  health. 

Cneerfulness  bears  the  ssBM  frienAjr  re- 
gard to  the  mind  as  to  the  body.  Itbamshea 
an  anxioas  care  and  discontent,  soothes  and 
composes  the  pasiioos,  and  keeps  the  soul 
in  a  perpetual  calm.  But  having  akeadv 
touched  on  this  last  oonaderatiGn,  I  shnU 
here  take  notice,  that  the  world  in  winch 
we  are  placed  b  filled  with  imnmerable 
obiects  that  are  premier  to  raise  and  ke^ 
ahve  thb  happy  temper  of  a&ind. 

If  we  consder  thb  world  in  its  i 
viency  to  man,  one  would  thii^  it  wn 
for  our  use;  but  if  we  oonader  it  in  Its  natn- 
ral  beauty  and  harmonv,  one  wonki  be  apt 
to  conclude  it  was  maoefor  onr  plensarc. 
The  sun,  which  b  as  the  great  soul  of  dM 
universe,  and  produces  all  the  necessaiies 
of  life,  has  a  particular  inihience  in  cheer- 
ing the  mind  of  man,  and  making  the  heart 
glad. 

Those  several  living  creatures  whidi  are 
made  for  our  service  or  sustenance,  at  ^le 
same  time  either  fill  the  woods  with  their 
music,  furnish  us  with  game,  ori 
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ing  ideas  iB  vs  by  Iftie  deliehcfblness  of  their 
appearance-  Fountains,  lakes,  and  rivers, 
are  as  refreshing  to  the  imagination,  as  to 
the  soil  through  which  they  pass. 

There  are  writers  of  great  distinction, 
who  have  made  it  an  argument  for  Provi- 
dence, that  the  whole  earth  is  covered  with 
green  father  than  with  any  other  colour, 
as  being  such  a  right  mixture  of  light  and 
shade,  that  it  comforts  and  strengthens  the 
eye,  instead  of  weakening  or  grieving  it 
For  this  reason  several  painters  have  a 
green  cloth  lianging  near  them  to  ease  the 
eye  upon,  after  too  ereat  an  application  to 
their  colouring.  A  famous  moaem  philoso- 
pher*  accounts  for  it  in  the  following  man- 
ner. All  colours  that  are  more  luminous, 
overpower  and  dissipate  the  animal  spirits 
•which  are  employed  in  ^ght;  on  the  con- 
trary, those  that  are  more  obscure  do  not 
give  the  animal  8|Hrits  a  sufficient  exercise; 
whereas  the  rays  that  produce  in  us  the 
idea  of  green,  iall  upon  the  eye  in  such  a 
due  proportion,  that  tkey  give  the  animal 
spirits  their  proper  play,  imd,  by  keeping 
up  the  struggle  m  a  just  balance,  excite  a 
Tery  pleasing  and  agreeable  sensation.  Let 
the  cause  be  what  it  will,  the  effect  is  cer- 
tam;  for  which  reason,  the  poets  ascribe 
to  tills  particular  coloilr  the  epithet  of 
cheerful 

To  consider  further  this  double  end  in  the 
works  tjf  nature,  and  how  they  are  at  the 
same  time  both  useful  and  entertmning,  we 
find  that  the  most  important  parts  in  the 
vegetable  world  are  tnose  which  are  the 
most  beautifuL  These  are  the  seeds  by 
-which  the  several  races  of  plants  are  {ux)- 
fMigated  and  continued,  and  which  are  al- 
ways lodged  in  the  flowers  or  blossoms. 
Nature  seems  to  hide  her  principal  design, 
and  to  be  industrious  in  making  the  earth 
gay  and  delightful,  while  she  is  carrying  on 
nfr  great  work,  and  intent  upon  her  own 
preservation.  The  husbandman^  after  the 
same  manner,  b  employed  in  laying  out  the 
whole  country  into  a  kind  of  garden  or  land- 
scape^ and  makine  every  thmg  smile  about 
him,  whilst  in  reality  he  thinks  of  nothing 
bat  of  the  harvest,  and  the  increase  which 
is  to  arise  from  it. 

We  may  further  observe  how  Providence 
has  taken  care  to  keep  up  this  cheerfulness 
fai  the  mind  of  man,  oy  having  formed  it 
alter  such  a  manner  as  to  make  it  capable 
of  conceiving  delight  from  several  objects 
which  seem  to  have  very  little  use  in  them; 
as  from  the  wildness  of  rocks  and  deserts, 
and  the  like  grotesque  parte  of  nature. 
Those  who  are  versed  in  philosophy  may 
still  carry  this  consideration  higher,  by 
observing,  that  if  matter  had  appeared  to 
us  endowed  only  with  those  real  qualities 
which  it  actually  po^esses,  it  would  have 
made  but  a  very  joyless  and  uncomfortable 
figure;  and  why  has  Providence  given  it  a 
power  of  producing  in  us  such  imaginary 
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qualities,  and  tastes  and  colours,  sounds 
and  snodls,  heat  and  cdd,  but  that  man, 
while  he  is  conversant  in  the  lower  stations 
of  nature,  might  have  his  mind  cheer»i 
and  delighted  with  agreeable  sensations.^ 
In  short,  the  whole  universe  is  a  kind  of 
theatre  filled  with  objects  that  either  raise 
in  us  pleasure,  amusement,  or  admiration. 

The  reader's  own  thoughts  will  suggest 
to  him  the  vicissitude  of  dky  and  night,  the 
change  of  seasons,  with  all  that  variety  of 
scenes  which  diversify  the  face  of  nature, 
and  fill  the  mind  with  a  perpetual  succes- 
sion of  beautiful  and  pleasine  images. 

I  shall  not  here  mention  the  several  en- 
tertainments of  art,  with  the  pleasures  of 
friendship,  books,  conversation,  and  other 
accidental  diversions  of  life,  because  I  would 
only  take  notice  of  such  incitements  to  a 
cheerful  temper  as  offer  themselves  to  per- 
sons of  all  ranks  and  conditions,  and  which 
may  sufficientiy  show  us  that  Providence 
did  not  design  this  world  should  be  filled 
with  murmurs  and  repinings,  or  that  the 
heart  of  man  should  be  involved  in  gloom 
and  melancholy. 

I  the  more  inculcate  this  cheerfulness  of 
temper,  as  it  is  a  virtue  in  which  our  coun- 
trymen are  obser\xd  to  be  more  deficient 
thaii  any  other  nation.  Melancholy  is  a 
kind  of  demon  that  haunts  our  island,  and 
often  conveys  herself  to  us  in  an  easterly 
wind.  A  celebrated  French  novelist,  in  op- 
position to  those  who  begin  their  romances 
with  the  flowery  season  of  the  year,,  enters 
on  his  story  thus,  *  In  the  gloomy  month  of 
November,  when  the  people  of  England 
hang  and  drown  themselves,  a  disconsolate 
lover  walked  out  into  the  fields,'  &c. 

Every  one  ought  to  fence  i^;ainst  the 
temper  or  his  climate  or  constitution,  and 
frequentiy  to  indulge  in  himself  those  con- 
siderations which  may  give  him  a  seremty 
of  mind,  and  enable  Kim  to  bear  up  cheer- 
fully agdnst  those  Kttie  evils  and  misfor- 
tunes which  are  common  to  human  nature, 
and  which,  by  a  right  improvement  of  them> 
will  produce  a  satiety  rf  joy,  and  an  unin- 
terrupted happiness. 

At  the  same  time  that  I  would  Engage 
my  reader  to  consider  the  worid  in  its  most 
agreeable  lights,  I  must  owti  there  are 
many  evils  which  naturallv  spring  up 
amidst  the  enterttunments  tnat  are  im>- 
vided  for  us;  but  these,  if  rightly  consi- 
dered, should  be  far  from  overcasting  the 
mind  with  sorrow,  or  destroying  that  cheer- 
fulness of  temper  which  I  have  oeen  recom- 
mending. This  interipersion-  of  evil  with 
good,  and  pain  with  pleasure,  in  the  works 
of  natui^,  is  very  truly  ascribed  by  Mr. 
Locke,  in  his  Essay  on  Human  Under- 
standing, to  a  moral  reason,  in  the  following 
words. 

*  Beyond  all  this,  we  may  find  another 

reason  why  God  hath  scattered  up  and 

down  several  degrees  of  pleasure  and  pain, 

^in  all  the  things  that  environ  and  affect  us, 

and  blended  them  together,  in  almost  all 
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that  our  tbougfafs  and  tenses  have  to  do 
wHh;  that  we,  finding  imperfecticai,  dis- 
satiiB£u:tioo,  and  want  of  complete  happi- 
ness, in  all  the  enjoyments  which  die  crea- 
tures can  afibrd  us,  might  be  led  to  seek  it 
in  the  enjoyment  of  Hira  with  whom  "  there 
is  fuhiesB  of  jo^,  and  at  whose  rijjit  haipd 
are  pleasures  fcreTennore."'  L. 


Na  288.]    Monday^  May  26,  1712. 

^Tibi  RS  ftMtiqac  Infis  et  artis 

Incredior;  wameUm vmu redndeffe footer 

Fiff.  0«tr;f.  iL  174. 
For  tliee,  I  dare  oalodktlK  mend  tfring, 
Ab4  arudi«lds*d  bjr  uKMat  ngea  akag. 

•Me.  Spectator, — ^It  is  my  custom^ 
when  I  read  your  papers,  to  read  over  the 
quotations  in  the  authors  from  whence  you 
take  them.  As  you  mentioned  a  pasrage 
lately  out  of  the  second  chapter  of  Solo- 
mon s  Song»  it  occasioned  my  looking  into 
it;  and,  upon  reading  it,  I  thought  the  ideas 
so  exquisitely  soft  said  tender,  that  1  could 
not  help  making  this  paraphrase  of  it : 
which,  now  it  is  done,  I  can  as  little  for- 
bear sending  to  vou.  Some  marks  of  your 
approbation,  which  1  have  already  re- 
ceived, have  given  me  so  sensible  a  taste 
of  them,  that  Icannot  forbear  endeavouring 
after  them  as  often  as  I  can  with  any  ap- 
pearance of  success.    I  km,  sir,  your  most 

obedient  humble  servant' 

/ 

THB  SEOOIID  CHAPTER  OF  SOLOMOBTB  80N6. 

T. 

**Afl  when  in  Bbaron't  field  the  MiuliiBf  roe» 
Doee  itfl  eintte  boMMn  to  tbe  ueni  diedoee, 
Wbitot  all  around  the  Zephyra  bear 
Tlie  fragrant  odoun  through  the  air. 
Or  as  the  lily  in  the  ehady  vale 
Doee  o'er  each  flow'r  with  beaateooe  pride  pRraH, 
And  etanda  with  dewt  and  kindeat  eunahine  Ueit, 
In  Air  pre-eminence,  eaperior  to  the  rest : 
flo  if  my  Love,  with  happy  inlluenoe,  riied. 
Hia  eyea*  brif fat  aunabine  on  hia  lover*a  head. 
Then  aball  the  roae  of  Sharon*a  field. 
And  whiteat  lilies,  to  mv  beautlea  yield. 
Then  fUreat  flow'ra  with  studioua  art  eonbine, 
Tbe  rosea  with  tbe  liliea  Join.  * 

And  ttaeir  united  cfaarma  are  leas  than  mine. 
IL 

"  As  suich  as  fiidreat  lilies  can  surpaas 
A  tbora  la  beauty,  or  in  beigtat  tbe  gnm ; 
80  doea  my  Cove,  asKinr  tbe  vinins  aUne, 
Adom'd  with  gracea  more  than  half  divine : 
Or  aa  a  tree,  that,  glorious  to  behold. 
Is  bong  with  applea  all  of  ruddy  gold, 
ffleapenan  fruit,  and,  beaatifiiUy  high, 
Extenda  ita  branches  to  the  sky ; 
9o  doea  my  Love  the  virgins*  eyes  invite ;       ) 
TTis  he  alone  can  fix  their  wand'riag  sight,    > 
Among  ten  thousand  eminently  bright.         ) 

m. 

***  Beneath  bis  pleasing  shade  ) 

My  wearied  limbs  at  ease  I  laid,  V 

And  on  his  fragrant  boughs  redin'd  my  head,  > 
T  pull'd  tbe  floMen  fmit  with  eager  baste ; 
Sweet  was  the  fruit,  and  pleasing  to  the  tastel 
With  sparkUng  wine  be  crown'd  tbe  bowl. 
With  gentle  ecstaeies  he  fiird  my  soul ; 
Joyous  we  sat  beneath  the  shady  grove. 
And  o*er  my  bead  be  bung  the  banners  of  bis  love. 
IV. 
^  I  fkint!  I  die!  my  laboring  breast 
Is  with  the  mighty  weight  of  love  opfwest  I 

Ifleel  the  fin  possess  my  heart,\ 

▲ad  pain  eonvey'd  to  arery  part. 


MjJoMewiml  fonakes  iu 
A  ciamMiBg  fainttesa  seals  my  ey«a. 

And  pahiiim  dP'ila  apoa  ay  ibee: 
O!  let  my  love  witb poWiAl  niams st^ 
Mf  Aiatiag  iove-sKk  sooL  thai  die*  aw^, 
Oae  band  beneath  me  let  him  plaee, 
Witb  f  ocber  preasme  in  a  c' 


'^  I  cbaigb  Toa.  nymphs  of  Smm,  as  foa  fo 
Arm'd  witb  tbe  amuKliagi|aiver  and  tbt  bow. 
Whilst  thro'  iba  kmeaooe  woods  yon  rove. 
Ton  ne'er  distorb  my  aleepiag  lorft. 

Be  only  gentle  Zephyrs  tbem 

With  downy  wings  to  fan  tbe  air ; 

Let  sacred  sileace  dwea  aroond. 

To  keep  offeacfa  intruding  sovnd. 
And  wben  tbe  halair  slamher  leaves biscTO^ 
May  bs  toioy8.«BkaowB  tiU  tbea.8nae! 

VL 
'^Butaeel  beeomes!  witb  what  majestic  gait 
Be  oaward  bean  Us  lovHy  state  I 

Now  tbrongb  tbe  lattiee  ba  appeara. 

With  softest  wonis  dieaels  my  ten. 

Arise,  my  fbir  one.  and  reeeire 

AU  tbe  pleasures  love  can  give! 

For  now  tbe  auUea  winter's  paat* 

Vo  BMie  we  fear  tbe  mrtbera  blaat; 

Ho  storms  nor  threat'ningekmds  appear* 

19o  (klliag  rains  deform  tbe  year; 

My  love  admits  of  no  delay, 

Aiiae,  vy  Air,  and  emne  away  I 

VIL 
**  Already,  seel  tbe  teeming  earth 
Brings  Ibrtb  tbe  flow*ri,  her  beauteous  birth, 

Tbe  dews,  and  soft-dosoeodinf  shoWra, 

Norse  tbe  new-bom  tender  flow*m. 

Hark !  tbe  birds  melodious  sing. 

And  sweetly  nsber  in  tbe  spring. 

Close  by  his  fellow  sits  tbe  dove. 

And  billiac  whiapeffa  bar  bis  love. 

Tbe  spreamng  vines  witb  btosaoaM  swell, 

Diflbsing  round  a  gratefril  smell. 

Arise,  my  fUr  one,  and  neeive 

All  tbe  Uesainga  love  can  give: 

For  love  admiu  of  no  delay. 

Ariae,  my  fair,  and  come  away  I 

vin. 

•*  Aa  to  ita  male  tbe  constant  dave 
Flies  tbroogb  tbe  covert  of  tbe  spicy  giove, 
80  let  us  hasten  to  some  lonely  shade. 
There  let  me  safe  in  thy  lov'd  arms  be  laid, 

Where  no  intruding  hatefril  noise 

Shall  damp  tbe  sound  of  tbymekidioiisvQiei; 
Where  I  may  gaxe,  and  mark  each  beauieoas  graft: 
For  sweet  thy  voice,  and  lovely  Is  thy  fboe. 
IX. 

**  As  an  of  me,  my  Love,  Is  tbina. 

Let  aU  of  thee  be  ever  mine. 

Among  tbe  lilies  we  will  play. 

Fairer,  my  Love,  thou  art,  than  they; 

TiU  tbe  purple  mom  arise. 

And  babny  sleep/orsahe  tbiaeeyaa; 

Till  tbe  gladsome  beama  of  day 

Remove  tbe  shades  of  night  away ; 
Then  when  soft  sleep  shalffrom  thy  eyes  depart, 
Rise  Uke  tbe  bounding  roe,  or  tasty  bart. 

Glad  to  bahohl  the  ligbt  again 
From  Bother's  mouatanis  darting  o'er  tbe  plain. 

T. 
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Tbeir  pious  aifcaa  better  lemoQ  UngM. 

NoTHiKG  has  more  surprised  the  learned 

in  England,  than  the  price  which  a  small 

book,  entitled  Spaccio  della  Bestia  triooi- 

fante,  bore  in  a  late  auction.*    This  book 

♦The  book  here  mentioned,  was  bought  by  Wijt« 
Clavel,  eaq.  at  the  auction  of  tbe  library  of  Cbarlns  Bar- 
nard, esq.  in  1711,  for  98  pounds.  The  same  esff  1^ 
came  successively  the  property  of  Mr.  John  Niebolas, « 
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wta  sold  fer  thirty  poaod&  As  it  was  writ- 
ten by  one  Jordanus  Brunus,  a  professed 
atheist,  with  a  design  to  depreciate  religion, 
every  one  was  apt  to  fancy,  from  the  extra- 
vagant price  it  bore,  that  there  must  be 
something  in  it  very  formidable. 

I  must  confess  that,  happening  to  get  a 
sight  of  one  of  them  myself,  I  could  not  for- 
bear perusing  it  with  this  apprehension; 
but  found  there  was  so  very  little  danger  ih 
it,  that  I  shall  venture  to  give  my  reader  a 
ftdr  account  of  the  whole  plan  upon  which 
this  wonderful  treatise  is  built 

The  author  pretends  that  Jupiter  once 
upon  a  time,  resolved  upon  a  reformation 
ot  the  constellations:  for  which  purpose, 
having  summoned  the  stars  together,  he 
complains  to  them  of  the  great  decay  of  the 
worskip  of  the  gods,  which  he  thought  so 
much  tDc  harder,  having  called  several  of 
those  celestial  bodies  by  the  names  of  the 
heathen  deities,  and  by  that  means  made 
the  heavens  as  it  were  a  book  of  the  pagan 
theology.  Momus  tells  him  that  this  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at,  since  there  were  so  many 
scandalous  stones  of  the  deities.  Upon 
which  the  author  takes  occasion  td  cast  re- 
flections upon  all  other  religions,  eoncludine 
that  Jupiter,  after  afiill  heanne,  discarded 
the  deities  out  of  heav^,  and  called  the 
•tars  by  the  names  of  the  moFEd  virtues. 

The  short  fable,  which  has  no  pretence 
in  it  to  reason  or  argument,  and  but  a  very 
small  share  of  wit,  has  however  recom- 
mended itself,  wholly  by  its  impiety,  to 
those  weak  mci>  who  would  distinguish 
themselves  by  th6  angularity  of  their  ojn- 
nions. 

There  arc  two  considerations  which  have 
been  often  urged  against  atheist3,  and  which 
they  never  yet  could  get  over.  The  first  is, 
that  the  greatest  and  most  eminent  persons 
of  an  ages  have  been  against  them,  and  al- 
wajrs  complied  with  Ae  public  forms  of 
worship  established  in  their  respective  coun- 
tries, when  there  was  nothing  in  them  either 
derogatory  to  the  honour  ot  the  Supreme 
Being,  or  preju<Ucial  to  the  good  of  mankind. 

The  Platos  and  Ciceros  among  the  an- 
cients; the  Bacons,  the  Boyles,  and  the 
Lockes  among  our  own  countrymen;  are  all 
instances  of  what  I  have  been  saying;  not  to 
mention  any  of  the  divines,  however  cde- 


Mr.  Jcweph  Amev,  of  Sir  PMer  Tbompton,  tad  of  M.  G. 
T^tet  esq.  amonf  wbow  bookt  It  ww  lately  toM  hy 
■netkni,  at  Mr.  OenranTi  in  LitclilMd-itreet.  Tba  aa- 
tbor  of  tliia  book,  Gioniaiio  Bnme,  was  a  natitv  of 
Nola,  is  the  kimdom  of  Naplea,  and  bomt  at  Rome  by 
order  of  the  inqaieition  in  lAOOi  Morhoii;  epeakiDg  of 
atheists,  Myt,  *Jtrdanmm  Umtn  Bnmmm  kttie  efaWtMii 
mmnmmtrurtm,—mmm(f!t9t0  im  Ui»  mUMtmi  wmtifim  mm 
i^rtk$»4$:  Polyhiet.  i.  1.  a  23.  Branqpublished  many 
other  wriUngi  raid  to  be  atheistical.  The  book  spoken 
of  here  was  printed,  not  at  Paris,  as  is  raid  in  the  tttle- 
PMJi.  Bor  in  1544,  but  at  London,  and  in  1584. 18ma 
osdicaled  to  sir  Philip  Sidney.  It  was  for  some  tiroeso 
little  refarded,  that  it  was  snM  with  five  other  books  of 
C^  sane  author,  fbr  3S  pRoee  Prench,  at  the  sale  of  Mr. 
Bifor's  library  in  1706 ;  but  it  is  now  very  scarce,  and 
has  been  sold  at  the  ezorbiunt  price  of  50^  Niceron. 
Ronoim  riust.  torn.  xvii.  p.  Sll.  There  was  an  edition 
•fit  in  Knflish  In  iTia 


bratad,  rfnce  our  adversaries  challenge  aU 
those,  as  men  who  have  too  much  interest 
in  this  case  to  be  impartial  evidences. 

But  what  has  been  often  urged  as  a  con- 
sideration of  much  more  weight,  is  not  only 
the  opinion  of  the  better  sort,  but  the  gene- 
ral consent  of  mankind  to  this  great  truth; 
which  I  think  could  not  possibly  have  come 
to  pass,  but  from  one  of  the  three  following 
reasons:  either  that  the  idea  of  a  God  is 
innate  and  co-existent  with  the  mind  itself; 
or  that  this  truth  is  so  very  obvious,  that  it 
is  discovered  by  the  first  exertion  of  reason 
in  persons  of  tne  most  ordinary  capacities; 
or  lastly,  that  it  has  been  delivered  down  to 
us  through  all  ages  by  a  tradition  from  the 
first  man. 

The  atheists  are  eqnall^  confonnded,  to 
whichever  of  these  three  causes  we  assign 
it;  they  have  been  so  pressed  by  this  last 
argument  from  the  general  consent  of  man- 
kind, that  after  great  search  and  pains  they 
pretend  to  have  found  out  a  nation  of  athe- 
ists, I  mean  that  polite  people  the  Hotten- 
tots. 

I  dare  not  shock  my  readers  with  the  de- 
scription of  the  customs  and  manners  of 
these  barbarians,  who  are  in  every  respect 
scarce  one  degree  above  brates,  having  na 
language  among  them  but  a  confused  eab- 
ble,  which  is  neither  well  understood  by 
themselves  nor  others. 

It  is  not,  however,  to  be  iroagmed  how 
much  the  atheists  have  gloried  in  these 
their  good  friends  and  alHea. 

If  we  boast  of  a  Socrates  or  a  Seneca,  they 
may  now  confront  them  with  these  great 
phuosopherB  the  Hottentots. 

Thoi^  even  this  point  ha^  not  wkhoot 
reason,  been  several  times  controverted,  I 
see  no  manner  of  harm  it  could  do  to  reli- 
gion, if  we  should  entirely  give  them  up  this 
elegant  part  of  mankind. 

Methinks  nothing  more  shows  the  weak- 
ness of  their  cause,  than  that  no  division  of 
their  ffeUow-^creatures  join  with  them  but 
those  among  whom  they  themselves  own 
reason  is  almost  defaced,  and  who  have  but 
little  else  but  their  shape  which  can  entitle 
them  to  anv  place  in  the  species. 

Beudes  these  poor  creatures,  there  have 
new  and  then  been  instances  of  a  few  crazy 
people  in  several  nations  who  have  denied 
the  existence  of  a  deity. 

The  catalogue  of  these  is,  however,  very 
short;  even  Vanina,  the  most  celebrated 
champioa  for  the  cause,  professed  before 
his  Judges  ti^at  he  believed  the  existence  of 
a  Grod:  and,  taking  up  a  straw  which  lay 
before  him  on  the  ground,  assured  them 
that  alone  was  sufiident  to  convince  him  of 
it:  alle^g  several  arguments  to  prove  that 
it  was  impossible  nature  alone  could  create 
any  thing. 

1  was  the  other  day  reading  an  account  of 
Casimir  Lysz3m8ki,  a  gentleman  of  Poland, 
who  was  convicted  and  executed  for  this 
crime.  The  manner  of  his  punishment  was 
very  particular.    As  soon  as  his  body  was 
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burnt,  his  ashes  w6re  put  hito  a  cannon,  and 
shot  into  the  air  towards  Tartaiy. 

I  am  apt  to  believe,  that  if  something  like 
this  method  of  punishment  should  prevail  in 
England  Tsuch  is  the  natural  good  sense  of 
the  British  nation,)  that  whether  we  ram- 
med an  atheist  whole  into  a  great  gon,  or 
pulverized  our  infidels,  as  they  do  m  Po- 
land, we  should  not  have  many  charges. 

I  should,  however,  premise,  while  our 
ammunition  lasted,  that,  instead  of  Tartary, 
we  should  always  keep  two  or  three  cannons 
ready  pointed  towards  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  in  order  to  shoot  our  unbelievers  into 
the  country  of  the  Hottentot& 

In  my  opinion,  a  solemn  judicial  death  is 
too  great  an  honour  for  an  atheist;  diough  I 
must  allow  the  method  of  exploding  him,  as 
it  is  practised  in  this  ludicrous  kind  of  mar- 
tyrdom, has  something  in  it  proper  enough 
to  the  nature  of  his  ofience. 

There  is  indeed  a  great  objection  against 
this  manner  oi  treating  them.  Zeal  for  re- 
ligion is  of  so  effective  a  nature  that  it  sel- 
dom knows  where  to  rest:  for  which  reason 
I  am  afraid,  after  having  discharged  our 
atheists,  we  might  possibly  think  cf  shoot- 
ing off  our  sectaries;  and  as  one  does  not 
foresee  the  vicisntudes  of  human  affairs,  it 
might  one  time  or  other  come  to  a  man's 
own  turn  to  fly  out  of  the  mouth  of  a  demi* 
culverin. 

If  any  of  my  readers  imagine  that  I  have 
treated  these  genUemen  in  too  ludicrous  a 
manner,  I  must  confess,  for  my  own  part,  I 
think  reasoning  against  such  unbelievers, 
upon  a  point  that  shocks  the  common  sense 
of  mankind,  is  doing  them  too  great  an  ho- 
nour, giving  tiiem  a  figure  m  the  eye  of  the 
world,  and  making  people  fancy  that  thi^ 
have  more  in  them  than  they  really  have. 

As  for  those  persons  who  have  any  scheme 
of  religious  worship,  I  am  for  treating  such 
with  the  utmost  tenderness,  and  should 
endeavour  to  show  them  their  errors  with 
the  greatest  temper  and  humanity;  but  as 
these  miscreants  are  for  throwing  down  re- 
ligion in  general,  for  stripping  mankind  of 
what  themselves  own  is  of  excellent  use  m 
all  great  societies,  without  once  offering  to 
establish  any  thing  in  the  room  of  it,  I  think 
the  best  way  of  dealing  with  them>  is  to  re- 
tort their  own  weapons  upon  them,  which 
are  those  of  scorn  and  mockery.  X. 
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Non  ^dendo,  sed  noo  fkidendo  id  quod  non  daoet, 
inpudentia  nomen  efliigere  debemm.  TuU. 

It  it  not  bf  bhiahinf .  bat  by  not  doing  wbat  if  nnbe- 
cotniDK,  that  we  ought  to  guard  against  the  impatation 
cfifflpadenoe. 

Many  are  the  epistles  I  receive  from 
ladies  extremely  afflicted  that  they  lie 
under  the  observation  of  scandalous  ])eople, 
who  love  to  defame  their  neighbours,  and 
make  the  unjustest  interpretation  of  inno- 
cent and  indifferent  actions.  They  describe 


their  own  behaviour  so  tmhi^pily,  that 
there  indeed  lies  some  cause  oTsuspicioa 
upon  them.  It  is  certain,  that  there  is  bo 
authority  for  persons  who  have  nothing  else 
to  do,  to  pass  away  hours  of  conversation 
upon  the  miscarriages  of  other  people;  but 
since  they  will  do  so,  they  who  value  their 
reputation  should  be  cautious  of  appear- 
ances to  their  disadvantage:  but  very  often 
our  voung  women,  as  well  as  the  middle- 
ageo,  and  the  gajr  part  of  those  growins^ 
old,  without  entering  into  a  fomnal  le^:iicr 
for  that  purpose,  to  a  woman,  agree  upon 
a  short  way  to  preserve  their  characten, 
and  go  on  in  a  way  that  at  best  is  only  noi 
vicious.  The  method  is,  when  an  ill-na^ired 
or  talkative  giri  has  said  any  thing  that  bean 
hard  upon  some  part  of  axiothers  carriagey 
this  creature,  if  not  in  any  of  thdr  little 
cabals,  is  run  down  for  the  most  cenwrkio^ 
dangerous  body  in  the  worid.  Thus  they 
guard  their  reputation  rather  than  their 
modesty;  as  if  guilt  lay  in  being  under  the 
imputation  of  a  fault,  and  not  in  a  commis- 
sion of  it  Ori)icilla  is  the  kindest  poor 
thing  in  town,  but  the  most  Pushing  crea- 
ture living.  It  is  true,  she  has  not  lost  tbc 
sense  of  shame,  but  she  has  lost  the  sense 
of  innocence.  If  she  had  more  confidence, 
and  never  did  any  thing  which  ought  to 
stain  her  cheeks,  would  she  not  be  much 
mcnr  modest,  without  that  ambiguous  suf- 
funon  which  is  the  livery  both  <xgiiilt  and 
innocence?  Modesty  consists  in  bong  con- 
scious of  no  ill,  and  not  in  bdne  ashamed 
of  having  done  it  When  people  go  upon 
any  other  foundation  than  the  truth  of  their 
own  hearts  for  the  conduct  of  their  actions, 
it  lies  in  the  power  of  scandalous  tongues  to 
carry  the  woi*ld  before  them,  and  make 
the  rest  of  mankind  fall  in  with  the  ill  for 
fear  of  reproach.  On  the  other  hand,  to  do 
what  you  ought,  is  the  ready  way  to  make 
calumny  either  silent,  or  ineffectually  ma- 
licious. Spenser,  in  his  Fairy  Queen,  sap 
admirably  to  young  ladies  imder  the  dis- 
tress of  being  defamed: 

*  The  best,'  said  be,  *  that  I  can  yon  adrifa. 

If  to  avoid  th*  occasion  of  the  iU« 
F>9r  when  the  cause,  whence  enl  doth  arise, 

Removed  is,  th'  effrct  surceaseth  still. 
Abstain  from  pleasnrp,  and  restrain  jour  wiU, 

Subdue  desire,  and  bridle  loose  debgfat : 
Use  scanty  diet,  and  forbear  your  fill  i 

Shun  secresy,  and  ulk  in  open  sight; 
So  shall  you  soon  repair  your  present  evil  plight.' 

Instead  of  this  care  over  their  words  and 
actions,  recommended  by  a  poet  in  old 
queen  Bess's  days,  the  modem  way  is  to 
say  and  do  what  you  please,  and  yet  be  the 
prettiest  sort  of  woman  in  the  world.  If 
fathers  and  brothers  will  defend  a  lady's 
honour,  she  is  quite  as  safe  as  in  her  own 
hinocence.  Many  of  the  distressed,  who 
suffer  under  the  malice  of  evil  tongues,  are 
so  harmless,  that  they  ai'e  every  day  they 
live  asleep  till  twelve  at  noon;  conccra 
themselves  with  nothing  but  their  own  per- 
sons till  two;  take  their  necessary  food  be- 
tween that  time  and  four ;  visits  go  to  the 
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pky,  and  rit  up  at  cards  ^  towards  the 
ensuing  mom;  and  the  malicious  woiM  aftiaU 
draw  conclusions  finom  imKtcent  |^aiices» 
short  whispers*  or  pretty  familiar  raillenes 
with  foshionable  men,  tnat  these  £ur  ones 
me  not  as  rigid  as  vestals.  It  is  certain^ 
siy  these  •  goodest*  creatures,  very  weH, 
ttet  YiTtue  does  not  con^  in  conairamed 
behaviour  and  wrjr  foces;  that  must  be  al- 
lowed: but  there  is  a  decency  in  the  aspect 
and  manner  of  la^es,  contracted  from  a 
habit  of  virtue,  and  mm  general  reflec- 
tions that  regard  a  modest  conduct,  all 
which  may  be  miderstood,  though  they 
cannot  be  descnbed.  A  young  woman  of 
this  sort  claims  an  esteem  mixed  with  affec- 
tion and  honour,  and  meets  with  no  de£a- 
niatiion;  or,  if  she  does,  the  wild  malice  is 
overcome  with  an  undisturbed  persever- 
ance in  her  innocence.  To  speak  fredy, 
there  are  such  coveys  of  coquettes  about 
this  town,  that  if  the  peace  were  not  kept 
by  some  impertinent  tongues  of  thdr  own 
sex,  which  keep  them  under  some  re- 
straint, we  should  have  no  manner  of  en- 
gagement upon  them  to  keep  them  in  any 
tolerable  order. 

As  I  am  a  Spectator,  and  behold  how 
plunly  one  part  of  woman-kind  balance  the 
behaviour  of  the  other,  whatever  I  may 
think  of  tale-bearers  or  slanderers,  I  can- 
not whoRy  suppress  them,  no  more  than  a 
general  wottldr(U8COttra|;espieai  The  enemy 
would  eanly  surprise  him  whom  they  knew 
had  no  intelligence  of  their  motions.  It  is 
so  for  otherwise  with  me,  that  I  acknow- 
ledge I  permit  a  she-slanderer  or  two  m 
every  quarter  of  the  town,  to  live  in  the 
characters  of  coquettes,  and  take  all  the 
innocent  freedoms  of  the  rest,  in  order  to 
said  me  information  of  the  behaviour  of  the, 
respective  sisterhoods. 

But  as  the  matter  of  respect  to  the  world 
which  looks  on,  is  carried  on,  methinks  it 
Is  so  very  easy  to  be  what  is  in  general 
called  virtuous,  that  it  need  not  cost  one 
hour's  reflection  in  a  month  to  deserve  that 
i^pellation.  It  b  pleasant  to  hear  the 
pretty  rogues  talk  of  virtue  and  vice 
among  each  other.  'She  is  thje  laziest 
creature  in  the  world,  but  I  must  confess, 
strictly  virtuous;  the  peevishest  hussy 
breathine,  but  as  to  her  virtue,  she  is  with- 
€nt  blemish.  She  has  not  the  least  charity 
for  any  of  her  acquaintance,  but  I  must 
allow  her  rigidly  virtuous. '  As  the  unthink- 
ing part  of  the  male  world  call  every  man 
a  man  of  honour  who  is  not  a  coward;  so 
the  crowd  of  the  other  sex  terms  every 
woman  who  wiU  not  be  a  wench,  virtuous. 

T. 
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-Non  til  pnoe  poieii  emad, 
il  tedvelii  iM«|i 


««ine  nisi  tedvel^  iie«|oeM  oommitteK  dlTii : 

At  bona  vmn  prooenun  taciu  Hbabit  aoerra.  \mmnm 

Hand  cujvif  promiitam  est,  mitrmurque  bomileaque 

1V>llei«  de  templifl ;  et  aperto  vivere  voto. 

BfoiM  bona,  fluna,  fidas ;  hec  dare,  et  at  aodiatlionaa, 

ma  siM  intromim  ci  Mb  tingna  imaarinunt :  O  ai 

Vou  U.  15 


patratpOMlaniiiii 


■I   BtOii 


8ab  raatroenwt  aifebU  BiiU  aeria  dextro 
Haniile  I  {taputamve  atiaaiii,  quern  proximaa  bcrei 


Ftn.  Sat.  U.  V.  ai 


-TboQ  1niow*Bt  to  Joiil 


Ko  bribe  iuihallow*d  to  a  prayer  of  tWne ; 
Tbiae,  wirieh  can  e¥*iy  ears  fWl  teat  abMa, 
Nor  aecd  be  ■mtter'd  to  the  goda  aiidel 
No,  tboii  ahrad  may*Bt  tby  pet! tiona  tniat ; 
TlioQ  aeed'at  aot  wbiiper,  other  great  onea  araat. 
For  few,  nqr  fHend«  frw  dare  like  thee  ke  plate. 
And  prayeTa  low  artiflee  al  abrlnea  diidain. 
Fbw  from  their  piona  mnnMings  dare  depart. 
And  make  proflMioo  of  their  ianoet  heart. 
Keep  me,  indolgent  Heaven,  throagh  Ufb  alaeaiv, 
Keep  my  mind  aound,  my  repatatkm  dear, 
Tbeae  wiabea  they  can  apeak,  and  we  can  baar. 
lima  Ibr  their  wanta  are  audibly  expRM'd ; 
Then  aiaka \ht  Toioe.  and  BMittertng gvoaoa thi  fwt- 
Hear,  bear  at  length,  good  fiercaleiL  ny  vow  t 
O  eliink  aome  pot  of  1^  beneath  my  plow! 
Could  I,  O  oould  I  to  my  raviah*d  eyea 


Bee  my  ridi  ancle*a  poaipoua  ftaeral  riaa; 
Or  could  I  onee  n^  wanTa  eold  aorpaa  attend } 
Then  all  were  miner 

Where  Homer  represents  Phoenix,  the 
tutor  of  AchiUes,  as  persuading  his  pufMl  to 
lay  a^e  lus  resentmen^  and  give  himself 
up  to  the  entreaties  of  hU  countrymen,  the 
poet,  in  order  to  make  him  speak  in  cha^- 
racter,  ascribes  to  him  a  speech  fuU  of 
those  fiibles  and  allegories  which  old  men 
take  delight  in  relating,  and  which  are  Yery 
proper  (or  instruction.  'The  gods,'  says 
he,  '  miffer  themselves  to  be  preiwed  upon 
by  entreaties.  When  mortals  have  offend-' 
ed  them  by  thdr  tranagres^ns,  they  ap- 
pease them  by  vows  and  sacrifices.  You 
must  knowy  Achilles,  that  prayers  are  the 
dau^ters  of  Jupiter.  They  are  crippled, 
by  Sr^ently  kneeling,  have  their  faces 
f\ill  of  scars  and  wrinkles,  and  their  eyes 
always  cast  towards  heaven.  They  are 
constant  attendants  on  the  goddess  Ate, 
and  march  behind  her.  This  goddess  walks 
forward  wi^  a  bold  and  haughty  air;  and, 
bdng  very  light  of  foot,  runs  through  the 
whole  earth,  grieving  and  afflicting  the 
sons  of  men.  She  gets  the  start  of  Prayers, 
who  always  follow  her,  in  order  to  heal 
those  persons  whom  she  wounds.  He  who 
honours  these  daughters  of  Jupiter,  when 
they  draw  near  to  him,  receives  great  bene- 
fit mm  them;  but  as  for  him  who  rejects 
them,  they  entreat  their  &ther  to  rive  his 
orders  to  the  goddess  Ate,  to  punish  him  for 
his  hardness  of  heart*  This  noble  allegory 
needs  but  little  explanation;  for,  whether 
the  goddess  Ate  signifies  injury,  as  some 
have  explained  it;  or  guilt  m  general,  as 
others^  or  divine  justice,  as  I  am  more  apt  to 
think;  the  interpretation  is  obvious  enough. 

I  shall  produce  another  heathen  foole 
relating  to  prayers,  which  is  of  a  more  di- 
verting Idnd.  One  would  think  by  some 
passages  in  it,  that  it  was  composed  by  Lu- 
cian,  or  at  least  by  some  author  wh^  has 
endeavoured  to  imitate  Ws  way  of  writing; 
but  as  dissertations  of  this  nature  are  more 
curious  than  usefiil,  I  shall  ^ve  my  reader 
the  faJble,  without  any  further  mqmries 
after  the  author. 

<  Menippus  the  philosopher  wias  a  second 
time  taken  up  into  heaven  by  Jupiter,  when 
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for  his  enteftsiniBcnt,  he  Bfted  up  a  ^i^BCp- 
door  that  was  placed  by  his  footstool.  At 
its  rising,  there  issued  through  it  such  a 
din  of  cnes  as  astonished  the  philosopher. 
Upon  his  asking  what  they  meant,  Jupiter 
told  him  thejr  were  the  prayers  tliat  wire 
sent  up  to  him  from  the  earth.  Menippus, 
amidst  the  confusion  of  voices,  which  was 
so  great  that  nothing  less  than  the  ear  of 
Jove  could  distinguish  them,  heard  the 
words  "riches,  honour,"  and  "long life,'* 
repeated  in  several  different  tones  and  Ian- 
guages.  When  the  first  hubbub  of  sounds 
•  was  over,  the  trap-door  being  left  open, 
the  voices  came  up  more  separate  and  dis- 
tinct The  first  prayer  was  a  very  odd  one; 
it  came  from  Athens,  and  desired  Jupiter 
to  increase  the  wisdom  and  beard  ot  his 
humble  sap^icant  Menimms  knew  it  bv 
the  vtrice  to  be  the  prayer  of  his  friend  Li- 
cander  the  philosopher.  This  was  succeed- 
ed by  the  petition  of  one  who  had  just  laden 
a  Aip,  and  promised  Jupiter,  if  he  took 
care  of  it,  and  returned  it  home  again  full 
of  riches,  he  would  make  him  an  offering 
of  a  »lver  cup.  Jupiter  thanked  him  for 
nothing;  and  oendin^  down  his  ear  more 
attentively  than  ordmary,  heard  a  voice 
coroplaimng  to  him  of  the  cruelty'  of  an 
Epheaan  widow^  and  begged  him  to  breed 
compasaon  in  her  heart.  "This,"  says 
Jupiter,  "  is  a  very  honest  fellow.  I  have 
received  a  great  deal  of  incense  from  him; 
I  will  not  be  so  cruel  to  him  as  not  to  hear 
his  prayers."  He  was  then  interrupted 
with  a  whole  volley  of  vows  which  were 
made  for  the  health  of  a  tyrannical  ])raKe 
by  his  subjects,  who  prayed  for  him  in  his 

Sresence.  Menippus  was  surprised  after 
aving  listened  to  prayers  offered  up  with 
so  much  ardour  and  devotion,  to  hear  low 
whispers  from  the  same  assembly,  expos- 
tulatmg  with  Jove  for  suffering  such  a 
tyrant  to  live,  and  asking  him  how  his 
thunder  could  lie  idle?  Jupiter  was  so 
offended  with  these  prevaricating  rascals, 
that  he  took  down  the  first  vows,  and  puffed 
away  the  last  The  philosopher,  seeine  a 
p^eat  cloud  mounting  upwards,  and  makme 
its  way  directly  to  the  trap-door,  inauired 
of  Jupiter  what  it  meant  "This,"  says 
Ju^nter,  "  is  the  smoke  of  a  whole  heca- 
tomb that  is  offered  me  by  the  general  of 
an  army,  who  is  vexr  importunate  with  me 
to  let  hmi  cut  off  a  nunored  thousand  men 
that  are  drawn  up  in  array  against  him. 
What  does  the  impudent  wretch  think  I 
see  in  him,  to  believe  that  I  will  make  a 
sacrifice  of  so  many  mortals  as  good  as  him- 
self^ and  all  this  to  his  glory  forsooth?  But 
hark!"  says  Jupiter,  "there  is  a  voice  I 
never  heard  but  in  time  of  danger:  *tis  a 
rogue  that  is  shipwrecked  in  the  Ionian 
sea.  I  saved  him  on  a  plank  but  three  days 
ago  upon  his  promise  to  mend  his  manners; 
the  scoundrel  is  not  worth- a  groat,  and  yet 
has  the  impudence  to  offer  me  a  temple,  if 
1  will  keep  him  from  anking. — ^But  yon- 
der," says  he,  "  is  a  special  youth  for  you; 


hedesim  me  to  take  his  ftttiier,  who  kegp* 
a  great  estate  from  him,  out  of  the  miseries 
of  human  life.    The  old  fellow  shall  live 
till  he  makes  his  heart  ache»  I  can  tell  him' 
that  for  his  pains."    This  was  followed  up 
by  th^  soft  voice  of  a  pious  lady,  desiriofi^ 
Jupiter  that  she  might  appear  amiable  ana 
charming  in  the  sight  of  her  emperor.    Aa 
the  philosopher  was  reflecting  on  this  ex- 
traordinary petition^  there  blew  a  gentle 
wind  througn  the  trap-door  which  he  at 
first  took  for  a  gentle  gale  of  xephyrs,  but 
afterwards  found  it  to  be  a  breeze  of  sighs. 
They  smelt  strong  of  flowers  and  Inccaase, 
and  were  succeeded  by  most  passionate 
complaints  of  wounds  and  torments^  fire 
and  arrows,  cruelty,  despair  and  death. 
Menippus  fancied  that  such   lamentaUe 
cries  arose  from  some  general  execntionv 
or  from  wretches  lying  under  the  torture; 
but  Jupiter  iM  him  that  they  canoe  up  to 
him  from  the  isle  of  Paphos,  and  that  he 
every  day  received  complaints  of  the  same 
nature  from  that  whimsical  trjibe  of  mortals 
who  are  called  lovers.    "  J  am  so  trifled 
with,"  says  he,  "  by  this  generation  of  both 
sexes,  and*  find  it  so  impossible  to  please 
them,  whether  I  grant  or  refuse  their  peti- 
tions, that  I  shall  order  a  western  wind  for 
the  future  to  intercept  them  in  their  pas- 
sage, and  blow  them  at  random  upon  the 
earth."  The  last  petition  I  heard  was  from 
a  very  a^ed  man  of  near  a  hundred  vcars 
old,  beggmg  but  for  one  year  more  of  litb, 
and  then  promising  to  be  contented.  "  This 
is  the  rarest  old  feuow!"  says  Jupiter;  "he 
has  made  this  prayer  to  me  for   abovp 
twenty  years  together.    When  he  was  but 
fifty  years  old,  he  desired  only  that  he 
might  live  to  see  his  son  settled  in  the  worid: 
I  granted  it    He  then  beeged  the  same  &- 
vour  for  his  daughter,  ana  afterwards  that 
he  might  see  the  education  of  a  grandsoD. 
When  all  this  was  brou{;ht  about,  he  puts 
up  a  petition  that  he  might  live  to  finish  a 
house  he  was  building.    In  short,  he  is  an 
unreasonable  old  cur,  and  never  wants  an 
excuse;  I  will  hear  no  more  of  him,"  Upon 
which  he  flung  down  the  trap-door  m  a 
passion,  and  was  resolved  to  give  no  more 
audiences  that  day.' 

Notwithstanding  the  levity  of  this  fable, 
the  moral  of  it  very  well  deserves  our  at- 
tention, andjs  the  same  with  that  which  has 
been  inculcated  by  Socrates  and  Plato,  not 
to  mention  Juvensu  and  Persius,  who  have 
each  of  tnem  made  the  finest  satire  in  their 
whole  works  upon  this  subject  The  vanity 
of  men's  wishes  which  are  the  natural 
prayers  of  the  mind,  as  well  as  many  of 
those  secret  devotions  which  they  offer  tn 
the  Supreme  Being,  are  sufficiently  exposed 
by  it  Among  other  reasons  for  set  forms  of 
prayer,  I  have  often  thought  it  a  vei^  good 
one,  that  by  this  tpeans  the  folly  and  ex- 
travagance of  men's  denres  may  be  kept 
within  due  bounds,  and  not  brc«k  cot  m 
absurd  and  ridiculous  petitions  on  so  gneat 
and  scdemn  an  occasion.  L 
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.  Ftor  ambafM  et  mioisteila  deomm 

nedpitaddat  ett  Uber  tpiritiM.  POtvn, 

By  ftUe*f  aid  iinf ovem^d  ftincy  soars. 
And  daims  the  mioistry  of  beav'nly  pbw^. 

TTie  transformation  of  JPidelio  into  a  look- 
ing'giOM, 

•Mr.  Spectatoh,— I  was  latdy  at  a 
tea-table,  where  aome  young  ladies  enter- 
laiiied  the  company  wiui  a  relation  of  a  co- 
Quette  in  the  neiehbourhood,  who  had  bee^i 
discovered  pracudng  before  her  glass.  To 
turn  the  discourse,  which  from  being  witty 
grew  to  be  malicious,  the  matron  of  the 
family  tbok  occasion  from  the  subject  to 
wish  that  there  were  to  be  found  amongst 
men  such  faithful  monitors  to  dress  tne 
mind  by,  as  we  consult  to  adorn  the  body. 
She  added,  that  if  i  sincere  friend  were 
miraculou^  changed  into  a  looking-glass, 
she  should  not  be  ashamed  to  ask  its  sudvice 
very  (^ten.  This  whimsical  thought  work- 
ed so  much  upon  my  fancy  the  whole  even- 
ing, that  it  produced  a  very  odd  dream. 

•Methought  that,  as  I  stood  before  my 
([lass,  the  image  of  a  youth  of  an  open  in- 
genuous aspect  appeared  in  it,  who  with  a 
shrill  ycace  s]>oke  in  the  following  manner: 

"  The  looking-glass  you  see  was  hereto- 
fore A  man,  even  I,  the  unfortunate  Fidelib. 
I  had  two  brothers,  whose  deformity  in 
diape  was  made  up  by  the  clearness  of  their 
imaerstaiMMng.  It  must  be  owned,  how- 
ever, that  (as  it  generally  happens)  they 
had  each  a  perverseness  of  humour  suitable 
to  their  distordon  of  body.  The  eldest, 
whose  belly  sunk  in  monstrously,  was  a 
great  coward,  and,  though  his  splenetic 
contracted  temper  made  him  take  fire  im- 
mediately, he  made  objects  that  beset  him 
appear  greater  than  they  were.  The  se- 
cond, whose  breast  swelled  into  a  bold  re- 
lievo, on  the  contrary,  took  great  pleasure 
in  lessening  every  thmg,  and  was  perfectly 
the  reverse  of  his  brother.  These  oddnesses 
pleased  company  once  or  twice,  but  dis- 
gusted when  often  seen;  for  which  reason, 
the  yo^ng  gentlemen  were  sent  from  court 
to  study  mathematics  at  the  univerrity. 

**  I  need  not  acquaint  you,  that  I  was  very 
"well  made,  and  reckoned  a  bright  pdite 
gmdeman.  I  was  the  confidant  and  dating 
of  all  the  fair;  and  if  the  old  and  uglv  spoke 
in  of  me,  all  the  world  knew  it  was  because 
I  scorned  to  flatter  them.  No  ball,  no  as- 
sembly, was  attended  till  I  had  been  con* 
suited.    Flavia  coloured  her  hair  before 

ee,  Celia  showcxl  me  her  teeth,  Panthea 
^ved  her  bosom,  Cleora  bran^shed  her 
diamond;  I  have  seen  Cloe's  foot,  and  tied 
artificially  the  garters  of  Rhodope. 

*•  It  is  a  general  maxim,  that  those  who 
dote  upon  themselves  can  have  no  violent 
affection  for  another;  but  on  the  contrary, 
I  found  that  the  women*s  pas^on  rose  for 
mc  in  proportion  to  the  love  they  bore  to 
themselves.  This  was  verifiea  in  my 
anutar  with  Narcissa,  whd  was  so  constant 


to  me,  that  is  wak  plesMndy  sajd,  hsuil 
been  little  enough,  ^e  would  have  hung 
me  at  her  girole.  The  most  dangerous 
rival  I  had,  was  a  gay  empty  fellow,  who 
by  the  strength  of  a  long  intercourse  with 
Narcissa,  joined  to  his  natural  endowments, 
had  formed  himself  into  a  perfect  resem- 
blance with  her.  I  had  been  discarded,  had 
she  not  observed  that  he  frequently  asked 
my  opinion  about  matters  of  the  last  con- 
sequence. This  made  me  still  more  con- 
siderable in  her  eye.  m 

<*  Though  I  was  eternally  caressed  by 
the  ladies,  such  was  their  opinion  of  my  * 
honour,  that  I  was  never  envied  by  the 
men.  A  jealous  lovo*  of  Narcissa  one  day 
thought  he  had  caught  her  in  an  amorous 
conversation:  fior,  though  he  was  at  such  a 
distance  that  he  could  hear  nothing,  he 
imagined  strange  things  from  her  urs  and 
gestures.  Sometimes  with  a  serene  look 
«ie  stepped  ba^k  in  a  listening  posture, 
and  brightened  into  an  innocent  smile. 
Quickly  after  she  swelled  into  an  air  of 
majesty  and  disdain,  then  k^pt  her  eyes 
hau  shut  after  a  languislung  manner,  then 
covered  her  blushes  with  her  hand,breathed 
a  »gh,  and  seemed  ready  to  sink  down. 
In  rushed  the  furious  lover;  but  how  great 
was  his  surprise  to  see  no  one  there  but  the 
innocent  Fideho  with  his  back  against  the 
wall  betwixt  two  windows! 

*'  It  were  endless  to  recount  all  my  adr 
ventures.    Let  me  hasten  to  that  which' 
cost  me  my  life,  and  Narcissa  her  happi- 
ness, a 

<*She  had  the  misfortune  to  have  the 
small-pox,  upon  which  I  was  expressly 
forbid  her  sight,  it  bemg  apprehended  that 
it  would  increase  her  distemper,  and  that 
I  should  infallibly  catch  it  at  the  first  loolu 
As  soon  as  she  was  suffered  to  leave  her 
bed,  she  stole  out  of  her  chamber,  and 
found  me  all  alone  in  -an  adjcnninr  apart- 
ment She  ran  with  transport  to  her  daiv 
ling,  and  without  miscture  of  fear-  lest  I 
should  dislike  her.  But^  oh  met  what  was 
her  fury  when  she  hewti  me  say,  1.  was 
a^d  and  shocked  at  so  loathsome  a  spec* 
tacle!  She  stepped  back,»  swollen  with 
rage,  to  see  if  I  nad  the  insolence  to  re- 
peat it  I  did,  with  this  addition,  that 
her  ill-timed  passion  had  increased  her 
ugliness.  Enraged,  infiamed,  distracted, 
she  snatched  a  bodkin,  and  with  all  her 
force  stabbed  me  to  the  heart  Dying,  I 
preserved  my  sincerity,  and  expressed  the 
truth  though  in  broken  words;  and  by  re- 
proachful grimaces  to  the  last  I  mimicked 
the  deformity  of  my  murderess. 

<<  Cupid,  who  always  attends  the  iair, 
and  pitied  the  fate  of  so  useful  a  servant  as 
I  was,  obtuned  of  the  destmies,  that  my 
body  should  remain  mcorruptible,  and  re- 
tain the  qualities  my  mind  had  possessed. 
I  immediately  lost  the  figure  of  a  man,  and 
became  smooth,  polished,  and  brigfat  snd 
to  this  day  am  the  fitst  fovourite  of  the 
ladies.**  T. 
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■IfWMlMtipi 


rJiylnpliM. 


LoouvG  orer  tlie  ktten  that  hATe  been 
««t  Mc,  I  rhanoed  to  find  the  foUcMniig 
caK»  which  I  recdved  about  two  yean  afo 
frooB  an  wgrniMn  6ricnd  wfaowaa  then  in 


*CoMihagen,  May  1,  ITlfk, 
«Dkaa Sia,— nrhe  aprln^  ^"^^^^T? ^"^ 
already  taken  poaKMon  of  the  ftdda 
woodi.  Now  n  die  teaaon  of  aoBjfde,  and 
of  noiriii|^  oonpfadnta  npon  trivial  ann 
in^  Nofw  the  ijiefr  of  loven  benn  to 
low,  and  die  wonnds  to  bleed  afredL  I, 
tOQ^  at  this  ^stance  frfxn  the  aofter  cBmateSi 
ani  not  without  iny  dnoootcnts  at  pveatnt. 
Ton  may  perhaps  bmg^  at  me  for  a  moat 
romantic  wrctcht  when  I  have  ^sdooed  to 
vonthcoccaaonof  my  mieaaineas:  and  yet 
I  cannot  hdp  thinking  my  imhappaMem 
real,  in  being  confined  to  a  renon  wliich 
istte  very  reverse  of  Paradise.  Theseasons 
here  are  ^  of  them  onpleasant,  and  die 
country  ^vute  destitute  off  rural  charms^  I 
have  not  heard  a  bird  sine,  nor  a  brook 
murmur,  nor  a  brecic  wmmr,  neither 
have  I  been  blest  with  the  sight  of  a  flow 
ery  meadow,  these  two  yean,  dveiy  wind 
hoe  is  a  tempest,  and  every  water  a  tur- 
bulent oceaiL  I  hope,  when  you  reflect  a 
little,  you  win  not  tmi^  Uie  grounds  of  my 
complaint  in  die  least  frivokius  and  unbe-* 
CGrfkag  a  OMn  of  serious  thou|^  since  the 
loveoff  woods,  of  Adds  and  flowerSt  of  riven 
and  fountains^  seems  to  be  a  passion  im- 
planted in  our  natures  the  most  eaity  of  any  , 
even  before^die  Mr  sex  had  a  being.  I 
aaSy  sir,  8u. 

CouU  I  tiMMMt  my 


Of  all  ritcae  imanns  diere 
vie  wtA  the  spring  for 
it  bcnn  the 
nof  the  year, 
thatthemoiianAdnfiamougdiedivlsionsof 
the  day,  or  youdi  among  the  stages  of  life. 
Thr  FarKsh  summrr  isjikasantcr  Ihw  That 
of  anyoSier  ooantryin  E 

tore  of  spring  in  iL    The 

rlimste,  wiiA  dsoae  freonemt 

of  dews  and  raina  dmt  mil  aasoag  us,  keep 

up  a  pupttual  rhisrfulnfsi  in  our  fields, 

and  fill  die  hottoatmottdis  of  die  year  wiA 

In  the  opening  of  the  sprin;^  when  all 

i  toreooMfcr  luiatlt,  die  same 
die  bods 


of  our 


L  the  whole  biuto  creation 
K  of  the  poeto  wbs  have  obaenred 


in  theheaitof  mna.    i 


^^  rfAel 

surveying  the  gay  scenes  of  i 
- — ^-i  upon  It  twice  eg  duke  inhiaBa- 
Lost,  and  deacribes  it  very  bennfli* 
die  name  of  <  vdwl  ddight*' la 
where  he  TcprcMto  die  dcvft 
as  •i"***^^  sensible  of  it: 


fufiy 
that 


T(wm1  iiMgii.  mmijm  UHm 
AA  naMiiL  toltaV^.  *c 


Btaniy  anthon  have  written  i 
of  the  creature,  and  re  pre  at  ltd  the  bnr- 
ramess  of  every  thin^  in  this  worid,  and  its 
jnTafTmlty  of  produuug  any  sofid  or  saih- 
atanbal  happineas.  As  disauuists  ef  this 
nature  are  very  uaeful  to  the  sensual  asid 
voinptnous,  dioae  mecnlalinns  whiA  showr 
the  bris^t  side  of^thii^s,  and  ligr  fiostk 
diose  innoccut  enteruinmfiiU  which  are  to 
be  met  with  among  the  several  obfects  AaA 


mmpaaa  us,  are  DO  km  beneficial  to 
of  dark  and  mdancholy  tempcn.  It 
for  this  reason  diat  I  endeavoured  to  re- 
commend a  cheeifnlnem  of  mind  in  my  two 
last  Saturday's  papen,  and  which  I  ^ 
stiU  inoukatey  not  only  from  the  ooMi 
tion  of  oundve^  and  of  that  Being  on  T 
we  depend,  nor  from  the  general  afvcy  of 
that  universe  in  which  we  are  ptooed  at 
preacnt,  but  from  reflections  on  Ae  par- 
ticular  season  in  which  diis  paper  is  writ- 
teiL    The  creation  is  a  perpetnal  feast  to 


the  mjnd of  agpod  man;  every  dmy  he  sees 
cheers  and  drUghtshnn.    rrowidence  has 


ipriated  ao  amay  smlh  s  mi  natart^  th^it 
is  aapnasJhk^aadndwhJchiaaPtsmJt 
ia  more  grott  and  sensual  defightsb  to  trike 
asnrvey  of  them  without  seveial 
sensatioswofgaam.  The 
in  several  of  nisAvine  i 


and  agreeabk  aoencs  whidi 
glad,  aad  prodace  ia  it  that 


Bsaketheheaitgiad,! 

venal  ddi|^  iduch  I  have  befive 

notice  o£ 

Natural  pMtoaophy  qakijam  i 
of  die  Creadon,  said  renders  it  not  osdy 
to  die  imaginatinn,battodieam> 
It  does  not  rest  ia  die  aanr- 
of  brooks  and  die  m^Ddr  of  birds,  ia 
the  diade  of  rroves  and  woodsy  or  ia  the 
embroidery  of  fiddsaad  meadows;  but  oqsk 
siden  the  several  ends  of  Providence  whk^ 
by  than,snd  the  wmdeis  oC 
Ion  w^ch  appear  in  theaa.  it 
the  pltasurei  of  the  eycw  sad 
such  a  rational  admiration  m  the 
aoul  as  n  litde  iaferior  to  devotioBL 
ft  ia  aot  IB  the  power  of  every  osm  to 
apthia  kind  off  worship  to  the  BKat 
I,  and  to  indulge  ttesa 
lof  heait,^ 
highly  acceptable  in  his 
I  shall  therefiaecoadade  this  short  i 
oa  ttflt  pfeAMtt  a^ich  ^  ] 


Aa^or  of  aatnrs. 


TUB  SPECTATOR. 
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coHCcKrei  IfOBi  tiic  p^'Mutt  ieuon  of  the 
year»  by  the  recommending  of  a  pn^ttice 
tor  which  eVery  one  has  sufficient  abilities. 
I  would  have  my  readers  endeavour  to 
moralise  tiiis  natum,  pleasure  of  the  soul, 
and  to  improve  this  vernal  delight>  as  Mil- 
ton calls  it,  into  a  Christian  virtue.  When 
we  find  ourselves  inspired  with  thb  pleasing 
instinct,  this  secret  satisfoction  andcompla- 
cency  arising  from  the  beauties  of  the  crea- 
tion, let  us  consider  to  whom  we  stand  in- 
debted for  all  thc»e  entertainments  of  sense, 
and  who  it  is  that  thus  opens  his  hand  and 
fills  the  world  with  good.  The  apostle  in- 
structs OS  to  take  advantage  of  our  present 
temper  of  mind,  to  graft  upon  it  such  a  re- 
ligious exercise  as  is  particular^  confbrm- 
i£le  to  it,  by  that  precept  which  advises 
those  who  are  sad  to  pray,  and  those  who 
are  meny  to  sin^  psslros.  The  cheerful- 
oessof  heart  which  springs  up  in  us  from 
the  survey  of  nature's  works,  is  an  admira- 
ble preparation  for  gratitude.  The  mind 
bu  gone  a  great  way  tolieards  pruse  and 
thanksgiving,  that  is  tiUed  with  such  secret 
{^adness--a  grateful  rejection  oh  the  su- 
preme cause  who  produces  it,  sanctifies  it 
m  the  soul,  and  gives  it  hs  proper  value. 
Such  an  habitual  dispontioiv  of  mind  conse- 
crates tvet^  field  and  wood,  turns  an  ordi- 
banr  walk  mto  a  morning  or  evening  sa- 
crince,  and  wiU  improve  those  tranneat 
gleams  of  joy  which  naturally  brighten  Up 
and  ref^h  the  soul  on  such  occasions,  into 
an  inviolable  and  perpetual  state  of  bliss 
and  happiness.  L 


iir 
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WmttMMMt  hme  PMrit  et  ■nilleicttlto  €t  mnia  et  nr* 
Tonui  Miiiiliinia  BberJae«e  graU:  gravi  forolioaiiBl 
«c  M  qam  flunciudicio  oerto  pondemati,  piolwfi  potse 
vollo  modo.~7W 

it  if  obvkNM  lo  we,  that  thcfe  thiafi  are  Teiy  aeeept* 
able  to  cfaildien,  jroang  womea,  aad  tervaata,  and  to 
aaelias  nott  leeemMe  nrvaatc;  but  that  they  caa  by 
■o  jBoaM  neet  with  the  apprabatioaor  paopla  of 
thavfhc  and  eoaiideratioB. 

I  BAVE  been  conmdering  the  littie  and 
frivolouB  thhigs  which  give  men  accesses  to 
ane  another*  and  power  with  each  other, 
sot  only  m  the  common  and  indifferent  ac- 
cidents of  life,  bat  also  m  matters  of  greater 
impoftanoe.  You  see  in  elections  for  mem- 
bers to  sit  in  parliament,  how  fsr  sahiting 
TOWS  of  old  women,  drinking  with  downs, 
and  benignBon  a  level  with  tiie  lowest  part 
ef  mankind  m  that  wherein  they  tiiemsdves 
are  lowest,  their  diversions,  will  carry  a 
candidate.  A  capad^  for  prostituting  a 
inan*s  self  tn  his  behaviour,  and  descending 
to  tile  present  humour  of  the  v«lgar,  is  per- 
haps as  good  an  ingredient  as  sny  other  for 
■Baking  a  consulen^le  figure  k  ^e  world; 
asid  if  a  man  has  notiiing  else  or  better  to 
diink  of,  lie  could  not  make  his  way  to 
wealth  and  distinction  by  p nM>erer  me- 
ttiods,  than  stndyinff  the  particular  bent  or 
indinatlai  of  people  with  whom  he  con- 


verses, and  woriElng  from  the  observation 
of  such  their  bias  in  all  matters  wherein  h€ 
has  any  intercourse  wkh  them ;  for  his  ease 
and  comfort  he  may  assure  himself,  he  need 
not  be  at  the  expense  of  any  great  talent  or 
virtue  to  please  even  those  who  are  pos- 
sessed of  the  luKhest  quaMcations.  Pnde, 
in  some  particular  disgmse  or  other,  (often 
a  secret  to  the  proud  man  himself)  is  the 
most  ordmary  spring  of  action  among  men. 
You  need  no  more  than  to  discover  what  a 
n^an  values  himsdf  for;  then  of  all  thinn 
admire  that  quality,  but  be  sure  to  be  foil- 
ing in  it  yourself  in  comparison  of  the  man 
whom  yon  court  I  have  heard,  or  read, 
of  a  secretary  of  state  in  Spain,  who  served 
a  prince  who  was  happy  in  an  elegant  use 
of  the  Latin  tongue,  and  often  writ  de- 
spatches in  it  with  Ins  own  hand.  The  king 
snowed  his  secretary  a  letter  he  had  writ- 
ten to  a  fbrdgn  prince,  and,  under  the  colour 
of  adunghis  advice,  laid  a  trap  for  his  ap- 
plause, xhe  honest  man  read  It  as  a  faith- 
mi  counsellor,  and  not  only  excepted  against 
his  tyin^  himself  down  too  much  by  some 
expressions,  but  (mended  the  phrase  in 
others.  You  may  guess  the  despatches 
that  evening  did  not  take  much  longer 
time.  Mr.  Secretary  as  soon  as  he  came  to 
his  own  house,  sent  for  his  eldest  son,  and 
communicated  to  him  that  the  feunily  must 
retire  out  of  Spain  as  soon  as  possible : '  for,  * 
said  he, '  the  king  knows  I  understand  Latin 
better  than  he  does.* 

This  egregious  foult  in  a  man  of  the  world 
shoidd  be  a  lesson  to  all  who  would  maJce 
thdr  fortunes;  but  regard  must  be  carefolly 
had  to  the  person  with  whom  you  have  to 
do;  for  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  a  great 
man  of  common  sense  must  look  with  secret 
indignation,  or  bridled  laughter,  on  all  the 
slaves  who  stand  around  him  with  ready 
faces  to  ajqnrove  and  smile  st  all  be  savs  in 
the  gross.  It  is  good  comeiW  cnougn  t» 
observe  a  superior  tallung  half  sentences, 
and  playing  an  humble  admirer's  counts 
nance  from  one  thing  to  another,  with  soch 
perplexity,  that  he  knows  not  what  to  neer  - 
in  approbation  q£  But  this  kind  of  com- 
plaisance is  pecuUariy  the  manner  of  courts; 
m  all  other  places  you  must  constantiy  go 
further  in  compliance  with  the  persons  you 
have  to  do  with,  than  a  mere  conformity  of 
looks  and  gestures.  If  you  are  in  a  country 
life,  and  woidd  be  a  leading  man,  a  good 
stomach,  a  lond  voice,  and  rustic  cheerful- 
ness, win  go  a  great  way,  provided  you  are 
able  to  drink,  and  drink  any  thing.  But  I 
was  just  now  gdngto  draw  the  manner  of 
behaviour  I  would  advise  people  to  practise 
under  some  maxim;  ana  intimated,  that 
every  one  almost  was  governed  by  his  pride. 
There  was  an  old  fellow  about  forty  yeara 
ago  so  peevish  and  fretfol,  thongh  aman  of 
business,  that  no  one  could  come  at  him; 
but  he  frequented  a  pmlicular  little,  coffee- 
house, where  he  triumphed  over  every  body 
at  trick-track  and  baoLgammon.  The  way 
to  pass  his  office  wq11»  was  first  to  be  iDsalted 
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hf  Imb  at  one  cf  tiu)0e  puses  in  Int  kfanre 
hcxin;  for  bit  rtmSxy  was  to  show  that  he 
was  a  man  of  pleaaore  as  weU  as  basbieaB. 
Kext  to  this  sort  of  tnaiaiiatioDy  which  is 
called  in  all  places  rfinom  Its  taking  its  birth 
in  the  hoiisdu)ld  ct  princes)  makk^  one's 
coort,  the  most  prevailing  way  is,  br  what 
better-bred  people  call  a  present,  the  ml- 
gar  a  btibei    I  humbly  conceive  that  such 
a  thing  is  conveyed  with  more  gallantry  in 
a  biUet-doux  that  shonld  be  understood  at 
the  Bank,  than  in  gross  money:  but  as  to 
stubborn  [>eople,  who  are  so  surly  as  to  ac- 
cept of  neither  note  nor  cash,  having  for- 
merly dabbled  in  chemistry,  I  can  only  say, 
that  one  part  of  matter  taks  one  thing;  and 
another  another,  to  make  it  flnent:  but 
there  is  nothing  but  may  be  dissolved  by  a 
proper  mean.    Thus,  the  virtue  which  is 
too  obdurate  for  gold  or  paper,  dudl  melt 
away  verv  kindly  in  a  liquid.    The  idand 
of  Barbadoes  (a  shrewd  people)  manage  all 
their  appeals  to  Great  Britain  by  a  skilfiil 
distributicn  of  citron  water*  among  the 
whisperers  about  men  in  power.  Generonr 
wines  do  every  day  prevail,  and  that  in  great 
points»  where  ten  thousand  times  their  value 
would  have  been  rejected  with  indignation. 
But,  to  wave  the  enumeration  of  tne  sun- 
dry w^s  of  applying  by  presents,  bribes, 
management  d  people's  passions  and  affec- 
tiona»  m  such  a  manner  as  it  shall  appeiff 
that  the  virtue  of  the  best  man  is  bv  One 
method  or  other  corruptible,  let  us  look  out 
for  some  expedient  to  turn  those  passions 
and  affections  on  the  side  of  truth  and  ho- 
nour.   When  a  man  has  laid  it  down  for  a 
position,  that  parting  with  his  integrity,  in 
the  minuter  drcumstance^  is  lonng  so  much 
of  his  very  sdf,  self-love  will  bM:oine  a  vir- 
tue.   By  this  means  cood  and  evU  will  be 
the  oidy  objects  of  dislike  and  approbation; 
and  he  that  injores  any  man,  has  efectually 
wounded  the  man  of  this  turn  as  much  « 
if  the  harm  had  been  to  himsel£     This 
seems  to  be  the  Mj  expedient  to  arrive  at 
an  impartiality;  ana  a  roan  who  follows  the 
dic^cates  of  trudi  and  right  reason,  ma^  by 
artifice  be  led  into  error,  but  never  can  into 
guilt.  T. 
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<kM<  nwat  nOo  ert.  impetai  antt  fWit 

OvM.  Jim.  jtwrn-.  la 
*Ti«  ns«m  bow,  *tWM  appetite  kefbra 

Beware  of  the  ides  of  March,'  said  the 
Homan  augur  to  Julius  Caesar:  « Beware  of 
the  month  of  May,'  says  the  British  Spec- 
tator to  his  fair  country-women.  The  cau- 
tion of  the  first  was  unhappily  neglected, 
Jmd  Cesar's  confidence  cost  nira  his  life.  I 
am  apt  to  flatter  myself  that  my  pretty 
readers  had  much  more  regard  to  the  aa- 
"vice  I  gave  them,  since  t  have  yet  received 
very  few  accounts  of  any  notorious  trips 
««ade  m  the  last  month. 


•1lM»e 


Bl]r«ftlled  BwrbadoM  wsttr. 


Biit,tlioiii^  Hwyefaftlgbei^IshaB 
■ot  pronoonce  too  positiv^y  on  this  pointy 
tiU  I  have  seen  forty  weeks  well  over;  at 
which  period  of  time,  as  my  good  fricml 
Sir  Roger  has  often  told  me,  he  has  iMire 
busfaMss  as  justice  of  peace,  aaKNig  the  das* 
sohite  young  people  in  the  coutry,  than  nt 
any  other  season  of  the  year. 

Neither  must  I  foiget  a  letter  which  I 
received  near  a  fortnight  since  from  a  la^, 
who^  it  seems,  could  hold  out  no  longer,  t^^ 
ing  me  she  looked  upon  the  month  as  thea 
out,  for  that  she  had  aU  along  reckoned  bf 
the  new  style. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  luwe  gre«t  reaacai 
to  believe,  from  several  angry  letters  which 
have  been  sient  to  me  by  disappointed  lover% 
that  my  advice  has  been  of  very  signal  ser- 
vice to  the  fiair  se3c,  who,  accovding  to  the 
dd  proverb,  were  ^forewarned,  forearmed.' 

One  of  these  gentlemen  tells  me,  that  he 
would  have  eiven  me  e  hundred  ponnds, 
rather  than  I  should  have  pnbli^ed  that 
paper;  for  that  his  mistress,  who  luid  pn»- 
mised  to  explain  herself  to  him  about  the 
beginning  of  May,  upon  readinr  that  dis- 
course tMd  him,  that  she  would  give  him 
her  answer  in  June. 

Thyrsis  acquaints  me,  that  when  he  d&> 
sired  Sylvia  to  take  a  walk  in  the  fields^  she 
told  him,  the  Spectator  had  forbidden  hen 

Another  of  my  correspondents;,  who 
writes  himself  Mat  Meageiv  complains 
that,  whereas  he  constantly  used  to  break* 
fast  with  his  mistress  upon  chocolate;  gninff 
to  wait  upon  her  the  first  of  May,  he  louna 
his  usual  treat  very  much  changed  for  the 
worse,  and  has  been  forced  to  feed  ever 
since  upon  green  tea. 

As  1  begun  this  critical  season  with  a 
caveat  to  the  ladies,  I  shall  condnde  it 
with  a  congratulation,  and  do  most  heartily 
wish  them  joy  of  their  happy  deliverance. 

They  may  now  reflect  with  pleasure  on 
the  dangers  they  have  escaped,  and  look 
back  with  as  much  satisfaction  on  the  perils 
that  threatened  them,  as  their  great  sjand- 
mothers  did  formeriy  on  the  burning  pToug^ 
shares,  after  having  passed  through  the 
ordeal  trial.  The  instigations  of  the  ^mag 
are  now  abated.  The  nightingale  gives 
over  her  <  love-laboor'd  song,'  as  MUton 

ehrases  it;  the  blossomsrare  fallen,  and  the 
eds  of  flowers  swept  away  by  the  scythe 
of  the  mower. 

I  shall  now  allow  my  foir  readers  to 
return  to  their  romances  and  chocolale, 
provided  they  make  use  of  them  with  mode- 
ration, till  about  the  middle  of  the  month, 
when  the  sun  shell  have  made  some  prs- 
gross  in  the  Crab.  Nothing  is  more  dan- 
gerous than  too  much  confidence  and  seat- 
rity.  The  Trcnans,  who  stood  upon  tlieir 
guard  all  the  while  the  Grecians  lay  bekro 
their  city,  when  they  foncied  the  siege  was 
raised,  and  the  danger  past,  were  the  very 
next  night  burnt  in  their  beds.  I  mu4t  slso 
observe,  that  as  m  some  climatc»  there  is 
I  perpetual  s/^ring,  so  in  some^amale  oonsti* 
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tiitknt  Uiase  »  a  petpetu^  ^py*'  These 
ace  a  kind  of  valetuainarians  in  chastity, 
whom  I  would  coating  io  a  constant  diet 
I  cannot  think  these  wholly  oi:^  of  danger» 
till  they  have  looked  upon  the  other  sex  at 
least  five  years  through  a  pair  of  spectacles.' 
Will  Honeycomb  has  often  assurea  roe,  that 
it  is  QKUch  easier  to  steal  one  of  this  species^ 
when  3he  has  passed  her  grand  climacteric, 
th^  to  carry  off  an  icy  girl  on  this*  side 
fire-and-twenty;  and  that  a  rake  of  his  ac- 
quaintance, who  had  in  vun  endeavoured  to 
gain.theaffections  of  h  young  lady  of  fifteen, 
had  at  last  made  his  fortune  by  running 
away  with  her  grandmother. 
•  Bnt  as  I  do  not  de^gn  this  speculation  for 
^e  evergreens  of  the  sex,  t  shall  again  ap- 
ply myself  to  thpse  who  would  willingly 
usten  to  the  dictates.of  reason  aid  virtue, 
and  can  now  hear  me  in  cold  blood,  if 
there  are  any  who  have  forfeited  their  inno- 
cence^ they  must  now  consider  themselves 
under  that  melancholy  view  in  which  Cha- 
mnt  regards  his  sisteis  in  those  beautiful 
lines: 


Lonf  ibe  ilounvh'd, 


>  Oiew  sweet  towBae^WMttovelytO' Am  eye. 
Till  at  «be  last  a  cruel  a jMiler  came» . 
Oropt  this  tkir  roae,  ana  rifled  all  its  sweetneai, 
Then  cMt  it  like  a  loatfasome  weed  away.* 

On  the  contrary,  she  who  has  observed 
the  timely  cautions  I  gave  her,  and  lived  up 
to  the  rules^  of  modesty,  will  now  flourish 
like  *a  rose  in  lune,'  with  aU  her  virgin 
blushes  and  sweetness  about  her.  I  must, 
however,  desire  these  last  to  consider,  how 
shameful  it  would  be  for  a  general  who  has 
made  a  successful  canipsugn,  to  be  surprised 
in  his  winter  quarters.  It  would  be  no  less 
dishonourabletor  a  lady  to  lose,  in  any  other 
month  in'  the  year,  what  she  has  been  at  the 
pains  to  preserve  in  May. 

There  is  no  charm  in  the  f^ale  sex  that 
can  supply  the  place  of  virtue.  Without 
innocence,  beauty  is  unlOvdy,  and  quality 
contemptible;  good-breeding  degenerates 
into  wantonness,  and  wit  into  impudence. 
It  is  observed,  that  all  the  virtues  are  re- 
presented by  both  painters  and  statuaries 
under  female  sliapes;  but  if  any  of  them  has 
a  more  particular  title  to  that  sex.  it  is  mo- 
desty. I  shall  leave  it  to  the  divines  to 
gniard  them  against  the  opposite  Vice^  as 
tncy  may  be  overpo-v^rered  oy  temptations. 
It  b  sufficient  for  me  to  have  warned  them 
a^nst  it,  ias  they  may  be  led  astray  by  in- 
stinct 

I  desire  this  paper  may  be  read  with 
more  than  ordinary  attention>  at  all  tea- 
tables  within  the  cities  of  London  an4  West- 
minster. X 


Na  396.]     Wednuday,  Jtmt  \  1712. 

Barbara.  Celarent,  DariivFerio.  BareUptoii< 

Havtn c  a  great  < 


Itfmds  at  preaentv  I  shsSt  beg  the  reader's 
Mttvc  to  present  him  wi^  a  letter  tiuit  I  re- 


ca¥ed  about  \ptM  a  year  ago  from  a  gende- 
man  at  Cambrfdze,  who  styles  himself  Pe- 
ter de  Quff.  I  have  kept  it  by  roe  some 
months;  and,  though  I  did  not  know  at  first 
what  to  make  of  it,  upon  my  reading  it  over 
very  frequen^  I  have  at  last  discovered 
several  cohc^s  in  it:  I  would  not  Uierefore 
have  my  reader  discouraged  if  he  does  not 
take  them  at  the  fitM  perusaL 

•Tothe^ectator. 
•From  St.  Jota'aOolfege,  Cambridge,  Fieb.  3, 17191 
*SiR,— Themonoix)ly  of  puns  in  this  uni- 
versity has  been  an  iftimemorial  privilege 
of  the  Johnians:*andwe  can't  help  resent- 
ing the  late  invasion  of  our  ancient  rights  as 
to  th^t  particular,  by  a  little  pretender  to 
clenching  in  a  neighoouring  coHege,  who  in 
application  to  y«m  by  way  of  letter,  a  while 
ago,  styled  himself  Philobrune.  Dear  sir, 
as  you  are  by  i^aracter  a  professed  well- 
wisher  to  speculation^  you  will  excuse  k  re- 
mark whicn  this  gentleman's  pasrion  for  the 
brunette  has  suggested  to  a  brother  theorist; 
it  is  an  offbr  towards  a  mechanical  account 
of  his  lapse  to  punning,  for  he  belongs  to  a 
set  of  mortals  who  value  themselves  upon  an 
uncommon  mastery  in  the  more  humane  and 
poUte  parts  of  letters. 

•A  concjuest  by  one  of  this  species  Df 
females  gives  a  very  odd  turn  to  the  in- 
tellectual of  the  captivated  person,  and 
very  different  from  that  way  of  thinking 
which  a  triumph  from  the  eyes  of  another, 
more  emphatically  of  the  fair  sex,  does  ge- 
nerally occasion.  It  fills  the  imagination 
with  an  assembla^  of  such  ideas  aind  pic-' 
tures  as  are  hardly  any  thing  but  shade, 
such  a^  night,  the  devil,  &c  These  por- 
treutures  very  near  overpower  the  light  of 
the  understanding,  almost  benight  the  fa- 
culties, and  give  that  melancholy  tincture^ 
to  the  most  sangmne  complexion,  which 
this^gentieman  calls  an  inclination  to  be  in  a 
brown-study,  and  is  usually  attended  With 
worse  consequences  in  case  of  a  repulse. 
During  this  twilight  of  intellects  the  patient 
is  extremely  apt,  as  love  is  the  most  witty 
lassion  in  nature,  to  dStr  at  some  pert  sal- 
ies  now  and  then,  by  way  of  flourish,  upon 
the  amiable  enchantress,  and  unfortunately 
stumbles  upon  that  monCTel  miscreated  (to 
spef^  in  Mihonic)  kind  of  wit,  vulgarly^ 
termed  the  pun.    It  would  not  be  much 

amiss  to  consult  Dr.  T W—  (who  is 

certainly  a  very  able  projector,  and  whose 
system  of  divinity  ana  spiritual  mechanics 
obtuns  very  mucn  among  the  better  part  of 
our  under-graduates)  whether  a  general 
intermarriage,  enjoined  by  parliament,  be- 
tween this  sisterhood  of  tne  olive-beauties 
and  the  fraternity  of  the  people  called  qua- 
kers,  would  not  be  a  very  serviceable  ex- 
pedient, and  abate  that  overflow  of  light 
which  shines  within  them  so  powerfimy^ 
that  it  dazzles  their  eyes,  and  dances  them 
into  a  thousand  vaganes  of  error  and  enthu- 
-  »  ■  ■      ^ 

«  Tka  ftatoita  of  St  Jote'a  Co%i. 
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Thete  cdkdknt  iw  Imptrt  tome 

light  towai^  a  dkcoveiy  oc  the  origin  of 
puimiM;  amoDg  us,  andthefoondatioiiof  its 
fnytana^  so  loBg  in  this  £EunoDS  bodf.  It 
u  notortous  from  the  instance  onder  consi- 
deratkm,  that  it  must  be  owingchieAy  to  tiie 
nse  of  brown  jugs,  vonddf  -belcht  and  the 
liuttes  of  a  certain  memorable  place  ofren- 
dezvoos  with  ns  at  meals,  known  by  the 
name  of  Staincoat  Hde:  ibrtheatmosidiere 
of  the  kitchen*  like  the  tail  of  acomet,  pre^ 
dominates  least  about  the  fire»  bnt  reades 
behind*  and  fills  the  fragrant  receptacle 
abore  mentioned.  Besidesi  it  is  further 
observable*  that  Uie  delicate  spirits  among 
us*  who  declare  against  these  nauseous  pro- 
ceedbgs*  sip  tea,  and  put  up  for  critic  and 
amour,  profess  likewise  an  e^ual  abhor- 
rence for  punnine*  the  ancient  mnocent  di- 
version of  this  societv.  Af^  all,  sir*  though 
it  maf  appear  someuung  absurd  that  I  seem 
to  approach  you  with  the  air  of  an  advocate 
for  punning,  (jrou  who  have  justified  your 
censures  of  the  practice  in  a  set  dissertation 
upon  that  ndiject*)  yet  I  am  confident  you 
will  think  it  abundantly  atoned  for  by  ob- 
serving, that  tills  hun^Ier  exercise  may  be 
as  instrumental  in  diverting  us  from  any  in- 
novating schemes  and  hypotheses  in  wit*  as 
dwelling  ui>on  honest  orthodox  logic  would 
be  in  securing  us  from  heresy  in  religion. 
Had  Mr.  W— — n'sf  researches  been  con* 
finefl  within  the  bounds  of  Ramus  or  Crack- 
enthorp*  that  learned  news-moM;er  mieht 
have  acquiesced  in  what  the  hol^^  oracles 
pronounced  upon  the  deluge  liie  other 
Christians;  and  had  the  surprising  Mr. 
L——y  been  content  with  the  emjiloyment 
of  refining  upon  Shakspeare's  pcnnts  and 
quibbles  (for  which  he  must  be  allowed  to 
nave  a  superlative  genius,)  and  now  and 
tiien  pennmg  a  catch  or  a  ditty,  instead 
of  inditing  odes  and  sonnets,  the  gentie- 
mea  of  the  bon  gout  in  the  ^it  would 
neyer  have  been  put  to  all  that  grimace  in 
damning  the  frippery  of  state,  the  poverty 
and  languor  of  thought*  the  unnatural  wiL 
and  inartificial  structure  of  his  dramas.  I 
am,  sir,  your  very  humble  servant, 

•PETER  DE  QUIR.* 


peafuoecf  cri^  Iml  wbeQ  one  told  \ 

of  any  calamity  that  had  befidlen  eve&tbe 
nearest  of  tiieir  acquaintance*  woold  f 


Na  39r.]     TTiunday,  June  5, 1712. 

Dolor  ipM  diMTUm 
Feoarat —  Ovii.  Bfot  xiii.  225. 

Her  frief  inipired  litr  then  witheloqbenoe. 

As  the  stoic  philosophers  discard  all  pas- 
sions in  general,  they  will  not  allow  a  wise 
man  so  much  as  to  pity  the  afflictions  of 
another,  <  If  thou  seest  thy  friend  in  trou- 
ble,' says  Epictetus,  '  thou  mayest  put  on  a 
look  of  sorrow,  and  condole  with  him,  but 
take  care  that  thy  sorrow  be  not  real'  The 
more  rigid  of  this  sect  would  not  comply  so 
far  as  to  show  even  such  an  outward  ap- 
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diatdy  reply*  'Whatistiiattome?'  Ifjon 
aggravated  the  drrnmsrance  of  &e  Mic- 
tion* and  showed  how  ooe  nisfbrtaBe  wias 
followed  by  another,  the  answer  was  stOL 
*  All  this  may  be  triMu  and  whst  is  it  to  mer 

For  mjr  own  part*  I  am  of  opnnai*  osib- 
passion  does  not  oofy  refine  ana  dvifiae  ba- 
man  natttre*  but  has  sossctfaing  In  it  more 
pleasinjs  and  agreeable  than  whi^  can  be 
met  with  in  such  an  indolent  happineas, 
such  an  mdifference  to  mankind*  as  that  in 
which  the  Stoics  placed  their  wisdom.  Aa 
love  is  the  most  delic^itful  pasaoo,  i 
nothing  dse  but  love  softened  by  a  i 
ofacuTOw.  Inshorttitisakoidafn] 
annnsh*  as  we&-as  generous  srinpathT*  that 
kmts  mankind  together*  and  mends  mem  Ib 
the  same  tommon  lot 

Those  who  have  laid  down  rukafbritei' 
toric  or  poetry,  advise  the  writer  to  woik 
himself  np,  if  possiUe,  to  the  pitch  of  aor* 
row  which  he  endeavours  to  produce  m 
others.  Thereare  none  therefore  who  stir 
up  pity  so  much  as  those  who  uidite  their 
own  sufferings.  Grief  has  a  natnral  do- 
quence  belongmg  to  it*  and  breaks  4iyt  in 
more  movinx  sentiments  than  can  be  si^ 
plied  by  the  finest  imagination.  Katnre  on 
this  occaaon  dictates  a  thousand  passiooate 
thin^  which  cannot  be  supplied  by  art 

It  IS  for  this  reason  that  the  short  qxechca 
or  sentences  which  we  often  meet  with  in 
history  make  a  deeper  impression  on  the 
mind  of  the  reader  than  the  most  laboured 
strokes  in  a  well-written  tragedy.  Truth 
and  matter  of  foct  sets  the  penon  actually 
before  us  in  the  one,  whom  fiction  places'at 
a  greater  distance  from  us  in  the  other.  Ido 
not  remember  to  have  seen  any  aodent  or 
modem  story  more  affectinc;  than  a  letter  of 
Ann  of  Bologne,  wife  to  King  Henry  the 
Eighth,  and  mother  to  Queen  Efizabcth* 
which  is  still  extant  in  the  Cotton  library* 
as  written  by  her  own  hand. 

Shakspeare  himself  could  not  have  made 
her  talk  in  a  strain  so  suitable  to  her  con* 
dition  and  character.  One  sees  in  it  the 
expostulation  of  a  slighted  lover,  the  resent- 
ment of  an  injured  woman,  and  the  sorrows 
of  an  imprisoned  queen.  I  need  not  acquaint 
my  readers  that  tiiis  princess  was  then  un- 
der prosecution  for  disloyalty  to  the  king's 
bed,  and  that  she  was  afterwards  puUicnr 
beheaded  upon  the  same  account;  thougfn 
this  proisecution  was  believed  by  many  to 
proceed,  as  she  herself  intimates,  rather 
from  Uie  king's  love  to  Jane  Seymour, 
than  from  any  actual  crime  of  Ann  of  Bo- 
logne. 

Queen  Aime  BqleynU  Uui  letter  to  Mmg  ^ 
Mmry. 
•Sir, 
Cotton  Lib. )  Your  grace's  displeasure*  and 
OthoC.  10.  (  my  imprisonment*  are  things 
so  strange  unto  me*  as  what  to  wntet  ^ 
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wbit  to  excuse,  I  am  altogether  ig;norant 
Whereas  you  send  unto  me,  (wilHne  me  to 
confess  a  troth,  and  to  obtun  your  favour) 
by  such  an  one,  whom  you  know  to  be  mine 
ancient  i)rcrf'essed  enemy,  I  no  sooner  re- 
eeired  this  message  by  him,  than  I  rightly 
coDcdred  your  meaning;  and  if,  as  you  say, 
confessing  a  truth  indeed  may  procure  my 
safety,  I  shall  with  all  willingness  and  duty 
perform  your  command. 

*  But  let  not  your  erace  ever  imagine,  that 
your  poor  wife  wul  ever  be  brought  to 
acknowledge  a  feult,  where  not  so  much 
as  a  thought  thereof  proceeded.  And  to 
speak  a  truth,  never  jmnce  had  wife  more 
loyal  in  all  duty,  and  in  all  tnie  affection, 
tmm  you  have  ever  found  in  Ann  Bdeyn: 
with  whidi  name  and  place  1  could  wil- 
lingly have  contented  myself,  if  God  and 
TOUT  grace's  pleasure  haa  been  so  pleased. 
Neither  did  1  at  any  time  so  far  forget  my- 
aelf  in  my  exaltation,  or  received  queen- 
ship,  but  that  I  always  looked  for  such  an 
alteration  as  I  now  fiind;  for  the  ground  of 
.  my  preferment  being  on  no  surer  founda- 
tion than  your  grace's  fancy,  the  least  al- 
teration I  knew  was  fit  and  sufficient  to 
draw  that  fancy  to  some  other  object  You 
have  chosen  me  from  a  low  estate  to  be 
your  queen  and  conopanion,  far  beyond  my 
desert  or  de^re.  If  then  you  found  me 
worthy  of  such  honour,  good,  your  grace, 
let  not  any  light  fancy,  or  bad  counsel  of 
mine  enemies,  withdraw  your  princely  fa- 
vour from  me;  neither  let  that  stain,  that 
unworthy  stain  of  a  disloyal  heart  towards 
your  good  grace,  ever  cast  so  foul  a  blot 
on  your  most  dutiful  wife,  and  the  infant 
princess  your  daughter.  Try  me,  good  king, 
out  let  me  have  a  lawful  trial,  and  let  not 
my  sworn  enemies  sit  as  my  accusers  and 
judges;  yea,  let  me  receive  an  open  trial, 
for  my  truth  shall  fear  no  open  shame;  then 
shall  you  see  either  mine  innocence  cleared, 
Your  suspidon  and  conscience  satisfied,  the 
Ignominy  and  slander  of  the  world  stopped, 
or  my  guilt  openly  dedared.  So  that, 
whatever  God  or  you  may  determine  of  me, 
your  grace  may  be  freed  from  an  open  cen- 
sure; and  mine  offence  being  so  lawfully 
proved,  your  grace  is  at  liberty,  both  before 
God  and  man,  not  only  to  execute  worthy 
punishment  on  me  as  an  unlawfol  wife,  but 
to  follow  your  affection,  already  settled  on 
that  party,  for  whose  sake  I  am  now  as  I 
am,  whose  name  I  could  some  good  while 
ance  have  pointed  unto  your  grace,  not 
being  i8;norant  of  my  suspicion  therein. 

•  But  if  you  have  already  determined  of 
me,  and  that  not  only  my  death,  but  an  in- 
famous slander  must  bring  you  the  enjoying 
of  your  desired  hapfnness;  then  I  desire  df 
God,  that  he  will  pardon  your  great  sin 
therein,  and  likewise  mine  enemies,  the  in- 
struments thereof ;  and  that  he  will  not  call 
you  to  a  strict  account  for  your  unprincely 
and  cruel  usage  of  me,  at  his  eeneiil  judge- 
ment seat,  where  both  you  and  mysdfmust 
shortly  appear,  and  in  whose  judgment  I 
Vol.  ll.  16 


doubt  not  (whatever  the  world  amy  thiak 
of  me,)  mme  innocence  shall  be  openly 
known,  and  suffidently  cleared. 

<  My  last  and  only  mucst  shall  be^  that 
myself  may  only  bear  the  burden  of  your 
grace's  displeasure,  and  that  it  may  not 
touch  the  mnocent  souls  of  those  poor  gen- 
tlemen who  (as  I  understand,)  are  likewise 
in  straight  imprisonment  for  my  sake.  If 
ever  I  have  foimd  favour  in  your  sight,  if 
ever  the  name  of  Ana  Boleyn  hath  been 
pleaang  in  your  ears,  then  let  me  obtain 
this  request,  and  I  wiU  so  leave  to  trouble 
your  grace  any  forther,  with  mine  earnest 
prayers  to  the  Trinity,  to  have  your  gr^ce 
m  his  good  keeping,  and  to  direct  you  in 
all  vour  actions.  From  mv  doleful  prvson 
in  the  Tower,  this  sixth  of  May;  your  most 
loyal  and  ever  faithful  wife, 

L.  *ANN  BOLEYN.' 


No.  398.]    Friday,  June  6, 1712. 

iBfaaire  sum  eerU  rmtione  BMNloqiie. 

JEipr.Bat.iu.LUN3.3n, 


-Toa'd  bt  ■  lbol« 


With  art  and  wiadom,  and  be  mad  by  rale. 

CHedL 

CTVTHfo  and  Flavia  are  persons  of  dis- 
tinction in  this  town,  who  have  been  lovers 
these  ten  months  last  past,  and  writ  to  each 
oUier  for  gallantry  sake  under  those  feigned 
names;  Mr.  Such-a-one  and  Mrs.  5uck-a|^ 
one  not  being  capable  of  raising  the  soul, 
out  of  the  ordinary  tracts  and  passages  of 
life,  up  to  that  elevation  which  makes  the 
life  of  the  enamoured  so  much  superior  to 
that  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  fiut  ever 
since  the  beauteous  Cecilia  has  made,  such, 
a  figure  as  she  now  does  in  the  circle  of 
charming  women,  Cynthio  has  been  secret- 
ly one  OT  her  adorers.  Cecilia  has  been 
ttie  finest  woman  in  the  town  these  three 
months,  and  so  long  Cynthio  has  acted  tha 
part  of  a  lover  very  awkwardly  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Flavia.  Flavia  has  been  too  blind 
towards  him,  and  has  too  sincere  a  heart 
of  her  own  to  observe  a  thousand  things 
which  would  have  discovered  this  change 
of  mind  to  any  one  less  engaged  than  she 
was.    Cynthio  was  musing  yesterday  in  the 

Eiazza  in  Covent-garden,  and  was  sayuig  to 
imself  that  he  was  a  very  ill  man  to  goon  in 
visiting  and  professing  love  to  Flavia,  when 
his  heart  was  enthralled  to^  another.  It  is 
an  infirmity  that  I  am  not  constant  to  Fk- 
via;  but  it  would  be  a  still  greater  crime, 
since  I  cannot  continue  to  love  her,  to*  pso- 
fess  that  I  da  To  marry  a  woman  with 
the  cddness  that  usuallj  mdeed  comes  on 
sdfter  marriage,  is  ruinmg  one's  self  with 
one's  eyes  open;  besides,  it  is  really  doing 
her  an  mjury.  This  last  consideration,  for- 
sooth, of  injuring  her  in  persisting,  made 
him  resolve  to  break  off  upon  the  first 
fovourable  opportunity  of  making  her  an- 
gry. When  he  was  in  this  thought,  he 
saw  Robin  the  porter,  who  waits  at  Will's 
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f  ptLuing  br*  Robiiiy  yen  vNut 
ktaemF^  it  the  best  nun  m  the  town  far  car- 
ryiK  a  billet;  the  fdlow  hat  a  thin  body, 
firm  ftep,  demure  kmkiL  snfiideDt  sense, 
and  knows  the  town*  This  inan  carried 
Cyntldi^  first  letter  to  Flam,  and,  by  fre- 
qoeot  errands  ever  since,  is  well  kno^  to 
ien  The  fellow  covers  his  knowlei^  of 
iht  nalttre  of  his  messages  with  the  most 
exqttisitclowhanioiirtmaginahle.  The  first 
he  obliged  Flavia  to  take,  was  by  complain- 
hie  to  her  that  he  had  a  wife  and  three 
children,  and  if  she  cfid  not  take  that  letter, 
which  he  was  sore  there  was  no  harm  in, 
but  rather  kve,  his  fiEimUv'  most  go  supper- 
less  to  bed,  for  the  genUeman  would  pay 
MraaccotdingashedadhisbasinesSb  Robin, 
^lerefDre,  Cynthio  now  thoaght  fit  to  make 
«ae  dp  and  gave  him  orders  to  wait  before 
Flavfa*s  door,  and  if  she  called  him  to  her, 
and  asked  whether  it  was  Cynthio  who 
passed  bv,  he  should  at  first  be  loth  to  own 
It  wasy  bat  upon  importunity  confess  it 
There  needed  not  much  search  into  that 
part  of  the  town  to  find  a  weU-dressed 
nusKy  fitfnr  the  purpose  Cynthio  designed 
her.  As  soon  as  he  believed  Rob»  was 
>  he  drove  by  Flavians  lo^inigs  in  a 
y-coachy  and  a  woman  in  it.  Robin 
I  at  the  door,  talking  with  Flavia*s  maid, 
and  Cyntluo  pulled  up  the  g^ass  as  sur^ 
prised,  and  hid  his  assodate.  The  rei>ort 
of  this  drcumstance  soon  flew  up  stairs, 
iMid  Robm  could  not  deny  but  the  gentle- 
man finvoured*  his  master;  yet,  if  it  was  he, 
he  was  sure  the  lady  was  out  his  cousin, 
whom  he  had  seen  ask  for  him:  adding, 
diat  he  bdieved  she  was  a  poor  relation; 
because  they  made  her  wait  one  morning 
Ifll  he  was  awake.  Flavia  immediately  writ 
the  flawing  epistle,  which  Robin  brought 
to  Will's. 

•June  4, 1712. 
*  Sir,— It  is  in  vain  to  deny  it,  basest, 
falsest  of  maiddnd;  my  maid,  as  well  as  the 
bearer,  saw  you.   Theiniured 

,  'FLAVIA,' 

After  Cvnthio  had  read  the  letter,  he 
asked  Robm  how  she  looked,  and  what  she 
wM  at  the  delivery  of  it.  Robin  said  she 
•pokiQ  shoit  to  him»  and  called  him  back 
acab«  and  had  nothing  to  say  to  him,  and 
bid  him  and  all  the  men  in  the  world  go  out 
of  her  sight;  but  the  maid  followed,  and  bid 
ynii  bring  an  answer. 

Cyathb  retunied  as  follows: 

« June  4,  Three  afternoon,  1712. 
•Madam,— That  your  maid  and  the 
bearer  have  seen  roc  very  often  is  very 
certain;  but  I  desire  to  know,  being  engaged 
at  piquet,  what  your  letter  means  by  **^tis 
in  vain  to  denv  it."  I  shall  stay  here  all 
the  evening.    Your  amazed 

•CYNTHIO.' 

As  soon  as  Robia  arrived  with  this,  Flavia 
aaawered; 

*  Resembled. 


*  DsAM  Ctvtuo,- I  have  walked  a  tmrm 
or  two  in  my  ante-chamber  ance  I  writ  to 
you,  and  have  recovered  myself  from  an 
uBpertiaent  fit  which  3rou  oijght  to  forgive 
me,  and  desire  you  would  come  to  me  ia^ 
rae«fiately  to  laugh  off  a  jealousy  that  3roa 
and  a  creature  df  the  town  went  by  in  a 
hackney-coach  an  hour  aga  I  am  your 
yoor  homble  servant,  FLAVIA. 

•I  will  not  open  the  letter  which  my 
Cynthio  writ  upon  the  misapprehensioQ 
you  must  have  b«en  under,  when  you  writ, 
for  want  of  hearing  the  whole  circum- 
stance.' 

Robin  came  back  in  an  instant,  and  Cyn- 
thio answered: 

•  Half  an  hour  six  minutes  after  three* 
June  4,  Will's  coflce-house. 

*  Madam, — ^It  is  certain  I  went  by  yoor 
lodgings  with  a  gentlewoman  to  whom  I 
have  the  honour  to  be  known;  she  is  indeed 
my  relation,  and  a  pretty  sort  of  a  woman. 
But  your  starting  manner  of  writing,  and 
owning  you  have  not  done  me  the  honour 
so  much  as  to  open  my  letter,  has  in  it 
something  very  unaccountable^  and  alarms 
one  that  nas  nad  thoughts  of  passfau^  his 
days  with  you.  But  I  am  bom  to  admire 
you  with  an  your  little  imperfections. 

*CYNTHIO.' 

Robin  ran  back  and  brought  fi>r  answer: 

'Exact  ar,  that  are  at  Will's  coffee- 
house, six  minutes  after  three,  June  4;  one 
that  has  had  thoughts,  and  all  my  Uttle  im- 
perfections. Sir,  come  to  me  immediately^ 
or  I  shall  determine  what  maypeThaxM  not 
be  very  pleasing  to  you.         FLAVIA. ' 

Robin  gave  an  account  Hat  she  lodged 
excessive  angry  when  she  gave  him  the 
letter:  and  that  he  told  her,  for  she  asked* 
that  Cynthio  only  looked  at  the  dock,  tak- 
ing snuff*,  and  writ  two  or  three  words  on 
the  top  of  the  letter  when  he  gave  him  Usl 

Now  the  plot  thickened  so  well,  as  ttiat 
Cynthio  saw  he  had  not  much  more  to  ac- 
complish, being  irreconcilably  banished:  he 
writ, 

'  Madam ,-*-I  have  that  prejudice  in  fin- 
vour  of  all  you  do»  that  it  is  not  possible  fix 
you  to  determine  upon  what  will  not  be 
very  ideasiDg  tD  your  obedient  servant, 
^^^^  *CYNTHIO.' 

This  was  delivered,  and  the  answer  re- 
turned, in  a  little  more  than  two  seconds. 

*  Sir,— Is  it  come  to  this?  You  never 
loved  me,  and  the  creature  you  were  with 
is  the  properest  person  for  your  associate. 
I  despiae  you,  and  hope  I  snail  soon  hale 
you  as  a  villain  to  the  credulous 

^  'FLAVIA.' 

Robin  ran  back  with: 

*  Madam, — ^Your  credulity  when  you  are 
to  gain  your  poijvt,  and  suspicion  when  yau 
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feartoloMhyiiMkeit  ftvteiyluQrdiMitto 
behave  as  becomes  yoar  hnmble  slave. 
'CYNTHIO,' 

Robin  whipt  away  and  returned  with, 
*Mr.  Wellford,—- Flavia  and  Cynthio 
are  no  more.    I  relieve  ycm  from  the  hard 
part  of  which  you  complahi,  and  banish 
you  from  my  ii«it  for  ever. 

•ANN  HEART.' 

Robm  had  a  crown  for  his  afternoon's 
work^  and  this  is  published  to  admonish 
Ceciha  to  avenge  the  injury  done  to  Flavia. 

T. 


Na  399.]  Saturday,  June  7, 1712. 

^  nemo  in  tew  tentat  detoenderel— J'fr.  fjbt.  iv.  93. 

None.  M«e  4e«cend»  into  hinueir  to  iad 

Tbe  ncret  ifopeifeetioM  of  hit  mini,         Drpigm. 

Hypocrist  at  the  fashioDable  end  of  the 
towB  is  very  different  from  hypocrisy  in  the 
city.  The  modish  hypocrite  endeavours  to 
appear  more  vicious  than  he  really  is,  the 
other  kind  of  hypocrite  more  virtuous.  The 
former  is  afraid  of  every  thing  that  has  the 
show  of  religion  in  it,  and  woujd  be  thought 
engaged  in  many  criminal  gallantries  and 
amoora  which  he  is  not  guilty  of.  The  lat- 
ter assumes  a  fiace  of  sanctity,  and  covers  a 
multitBde  of  vices  under  a  seeming  religious 
deportment. 

But  there  is  another  kind  of  hvpocrrsy, 
which  differs  frarn  both  these,  and  which  I 
intend  to  make  the  subject  of  this  paper:  I 
mean  that  hypocrisy,  by  which  a  man  does 
not  only  deceive  the  worid,  but  very  often 
imposes  on  himself:  that  hvpocrisy  which 
conceals  his  own  heart  from  nim,  and  makes 
him  believe  he  is  more  virtuous  than  he 
really  is^  and  either  not  attend  to  his  vices, 
or  mistake  even  his  vices  for  virtues.  It  is 
ASa  fotal'  hypocrisy,  and  self-deceit,  which 
k  tidten  notice  of  in  those  words.  <  Who 
can  understand  his  errors?  cleanse  thou  me 
from  secret  faults.  * 

If  the  open  professors  of  impiety  deserve 
tile  utmost  application  and  endeavours  of 
mond  writers  to  recover  them  from  vic^ 
and  foUy,  how  much  more  may  those  lay  a 
ckdm  to  their  care  and  compasmon,  who 
are  walking  in  the  paths  of  death,  while 
thcjr  fiemcy  themselves  engaged  In  a  course 
of  virtue !  I  shall  endeavour  therefore  to  lay 
down  some  rules  for  the  discovery  of  those 
vices  that  hirk  in  the  secret  comers  of  the 
floul^  and  to  show  my  reader  those  methods 
by  which  he  may  arrive  at  a  true  and  im- 
partial knowled^  of  himselC  The  usual 
means  prescribed  for  this  purpose  are  to 
examine  ourselves  by  the  ndes  which  are 
laid  down  for  our  direction  in  sacred  writ, 
and  to  compare  our  lives  with  the  life  of 
that  person  who  acted  up  to  the  perfection 
of  human  nature,  and  is  the  standing  ex- 
ample, as  well  as  the  grc»it  euide  and  in- 
atfuctor;  of  those  who  receive  his  doctrines. 
Though  iheaa  two  heads  cannot  be  too 


mock  innited  npoB»  I  ihall  hot  >Mt  mentldh 
them,  since  they  have  been  handM  by 
many  great  and  eminent  writertt 

I  would  therefore  pn^ose  the  following 
methods  to  the  consideration  of  such  as 
would  find  out  thdr  secret  fai^  and  HAke 
a  true  estimate  of  themselv^ 

In  the  first  place,  let  them  consider  wteM 
what  are  the  characters  which  they  beair 
among  their  enemies*  Our  friends  vevf 
often  natter  us,  as  much  as  our  own  hearta 
They  either  do  not  see  our  foults,  or  «» 
ceal  them  from  us»  or  soltea  thca  by  tbdr 
representations,  after  such  a  mSoner  that 
we  think  them  too  trivial  to  be  taken  Mftio^ 
o£  An  adversary,  on  the  coatravyy  nudtea 
a  stricter  search  into  ns,  discovcia  efer; 
flaw  and  imperfectioB  in  oor  tdnpef*}  mm. 
thoueh  his  malice  may  set  them  in  tooatronf 
a  light,  it  has  generall]^  some  groand  for 
what  it  advances.  A  friend  exaggerates  a 
man's  virtues,  an  enemy  inflames  his  crimen 
A  wise  man  should  give  a  just  attention  id 
both  of  them,  so  fEur  as  they  ma]r  tend  lo  the 
improvement  of  one,  and  the  dimhration  al 
the  other.  Plutarch  has  written  an  easa^  on 
the  benefits  which  a  man  mi^  receive  from 
his  enemaeS)  and,  among  the  good  fr«itt«tf 
enmity*  mentions  this  in  particaiar^'  ttHil  byr 
the  reproaehet  which  it  casts  upas  ua  w« 
see  the  worst  ude  of  ourselves,  and  inptm 
our  eyes  to  several  blemishes  and  defooti  in 
our  fives  and  cooversatfona,  which  wtf 
should  not  have  observed  widiout  tht  help 
of  such  ill-natured  monitors. 

In  order  likewise  to  come  at  a  true  knowi 
ledge  of  ourselves,  we  should  consider  ori 
the  other  hand  how  for  we  may  deserve  the 

g raises  and  approbations  which  thewoiM 
estow  upon  ua;  whether  the  actions  thrt 
celebrate  proceed  from  laudableand  worthy 
motives;  and  how  far  we  are  really  pM«f 
sessed  (^  the  virtues  which  gain  us  applaHBt 
among  those  with  whom  we  converse.  Snehi 
a  reflection  is  absokitely  necessary,  if  we 
consider  how  apt  we  are  either  to  vakieort 
condemn  ourselves  by  the  (pinions  of  olhen^ 
and  to  sacrifice  the  report  M  our  own  heatta 
to  the  judgment  of  the  world. 

In  the  tiext  ^lace,  that  we  may  notde-( 
ceive  ourselves  in  a  point  of  so  much  im<^ 
portance,  we  should  not  lay  too  great  a( 
stress  on  any  supposed  virtues  we  possess 
that  are  of  a  doubtful  nature:  and  such  wc 
may  esteem  all  those  in  which  multitudes 
of  men  dissent  from  us,  who  are  aa  good  and 
wise  as  ourselves  We  should  alwaya^et 
with  peat  cautiousness  and  circumspectipn 
in  points  where  it  is  not  impossible  tKa(t 
we  may  be  deceived.  Intemperate  ae^«> 
bi^try,  and  persecution  for  any  party  orj 
opimon,  how  praise-worthy  soever  theyy 
may  appear  to  weak  men  ot  our  own  prin^ 
ciples,  produce  infinite  calamities  amongi 
mankind,  and  are  highly  criminal  in  their 
own  nature:  and  yet  how  many  persontf 
eminent  for  {uety  suffer  such  monstrous  and 
absurd  principles  of  action  to  take  root  in 
their  nunds  under  the  colour  of  vntnei! 
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For  toy  tmn  part,  I  must  own  I  never  vet 
Joiew  any  party  so  just  and  reasonable,  tnat 
a  man  cmiid  follow  it  in  its  height  and  vio- 
letoce^  and  at  the  same  time  be  innocent 

We  should  likewise  be  very  apprehensive 
ofthoae  actions  which  proceed  trom  natural 
constitutions,  fevourite  passions,  particular 
tdscation,  or  whatever  promotes  our  worid- 
W  interest  or  advantage.  In  these  and  the 
fake  cases,  a  man's  judgement  is  easily  per- 
verted, and  a  wrong  bias  hung  upon  his 
mind,  lliese  are  the  inlets  of  prejudice, 
the  ungMirded  avenues  of  the  mind,  by 
which  a  thousand  errors  and  secret  fiaults 
find  admtasion,  without  being  observed  or 
taken  notice  ct  A  wise  man  will  suspect 
thoae  actions  to  which  he  is  directed  by 
MBething  besides  reason,  and  always  ap- 
prehend some  concealed  evil  in  every  reso- 
lutioii  that  is  of  a  disputable  nature,  when 
k  is  conformable  to  his  particular  temper, 
his  age,  or  way  of  life,  or  when  it  favours 
hlspleasare  or  his  profit 

Tnere  is  nothing  of  greater  importance  to 
ttt  than  thus  diligently  to  sift  our  thoughts, 
and  Gcasnine  all  these  dark  recesses  of  the 
mindy  if  we  would  establish  our  souls  in 
noh  a  solid  and  substantial  virtue,  as  will 
tnm  to  account  in  that  great  day  when  it 
BMSt  stttid  the  test  of  infinite  wisdom  and 
JQitice. 

I  shall  conclude  this  essay  with  observing 
Hmt  the  two  kinds  of  hypocrisv  I  have  here 
tpokeft  of,  namely,  that  of  deceiving  the 
world,  and  that  of  impoang  on  oursdves, 
are  touched  with  wondeifiu  beauty  in  the 
kondred  and  thirty-ninth  psalm.  The  folly 
o£  the  first  kind  of  hypocrisy  is  there  set 
forth  by  reflections  on  God's  omniscience 
and  omnipresence,  which  are  celebrated  in 
as  noble  strains  oi  poetry  as  any  other  I 
ever  met  with,  either  sacred  or  profane. 
The  other  kind  of  hypocri^,  whereby  a 
■UMi  deceives  himself,  is  intimated  in  the 
two  last  verses,  where  the  psalmist  ad- 
dresses himself  to  the  great  Searcher  of 
hearts  in  that  emphatiod  petition:  'Try 
ne,  O  God!  and  seek  the  groimd  of  my 
heart;  prove  me,  and  examine  my  thouehts. 
Look  well  if  there  be  any  way  of  wicked- 
new  in  me,  and  lead  me  in  the  way  ever- 
lasting' L. 


NaiOa]    Monday,  June  9,  m% 

LUtf  Ufvis  i"  lMrta.^Firr.  Ed.  Ui.  93. 
ThH«^  •  fliAlMiB  Che  gnuH.— Av<i«A  Prmmh. 
ft  should,  methinks,  preserve  modesty 
and  its  interests  in  the  world,  that  the  trans- 
auMJon  of  it  always  creates  offence;  and 
tiie  venr  purposes  of  wantonness  are  de- 
fMted  bv  a  carriage  which  has  in  it  so 
mucli  boldness,  as  to  intimate  that  fear  and 
relactance  are  ouite  extinguished  in  an  ob- 
ject which  would  be  otherwise  desirable. 
It  was  said  of  a  wit  of  the  last  age, 
'  fledtojr  IMS  that  imrmilinf  gentle  art, 
WMeh  can  with  a  resiatlew  ehwrm  impart 
WlilBBiK  wiahai  to  thachaamt  heart; 


Ralae  aaeh  •  eoBilet,  IdadieSMh  a  anil 

Between  dedininf  ▼irttie  and  deeire. 

That  the  poor  vanqaiab*d  maid  dieaoivea  awaf 

In  dreams  all  night,  in  aiglis  and  tean  all  day.* 

This  prevuling  gentle  art  was  made  up 
of  complaisance,  courtship,  and  artful  con- 
formity to  the  modesty  of  a  woman's  man- 
ners. Rustidty,  broad  expression  and  for- 
ward obtrusion,  offend  those  of  education, 
and  make  the  transgressors  odious  to  all 
who  have  merit  enough  to  attract  re^pund. 
It  is  in  this  taste  that  the  scenery  is  so 
beautifoUy  ordered  in  the  description  which 
Antony  makes  in  the  dialogue  between  him 
and  Dolabella,  of  Cleopatra  in  her  barge. 

*  Ber  galley  down  the  silver  Cidaoa  row*d : 
The  udcling  silk,  the  streamers  waT*d  with  gold : 
The  gentle  winds  were  lodg'd  in  purple  sails ; 
Iberc      - 


Her  nymphs,  like  Nereids,  roond  J 

Where  she,  another  sea-bom  Venas,  far; 

She  lay,  and  lean'd  her  dieek  opon  her  hand. 

And  cast  a  look  so  langnishin^  sweat. 

As  if,  secure  of  all  beholders'  hearts. 

Neglecti  ng  she  couM  take  them.    Boys,  Hke  Cnpitki, 

Stood  ftinning  with  their  painted  wingi  the  wiads 

That  play*d  about  her  Ihoe;  but  if  she  snOrd, 

A  darting  glory  seemM  to  Uaae  abroad. 

That  men's  desiring  ^res  were  never  wear7*d, 

But  hung  upon  the  object.    To  soft  flutes 

The  silver  oars  kept  time;  and  while  they  play^i 

The  bearing  gave  new  pleasure  to  the  sight ; 

And  both  to  thought '* 

Here  the  imaginati(xi  is  wanned  with  aU 
the  objects  presented,  and  yet  there  is  la- 
thing that  is  luscious,  or  what  raises  any 
idea  more  loose  than  that  of  a  beantiftil 
woman  set  off"  to  advantage.  The  like,,  or  a 
more  delicate  and  careful  spirit  of  modesty, 
appears  in  the  following  passage  in  one  o£ 
Mr.  Phillips's  pastorals. 

Breathe  soft,  ye  winds!  ye  waters,  gently  flow  1 
Shield  her,  ye  trees!  ye  flowers,  around  her  grow f 
Te  swains,  I  bee  you  pass  in  silenee  by  I 
My  love  in  yonder  vale  asleep  does  lie. 

Dedre  is  corrected  when  there  is  a  te&- 
demess  or  admiration  expressed  which  par- 
takes the  passion.  Licentious  language  ha» 
something  brutal  in  it,  which  dispacea. 
humanity,  and  leaves  us  in  the  condition  of 
the  sa>^g;es  in  the  field.  But  it  may  be 
asked.  To  what  good  use  can  tend  a  <Ua- 
course  of  this  kind  at  all?  It  is  to  alarai 
chaste  ears  against  such  as  have,  what  is 
above  called,  the  'prevailing  gentle  art.* 
Masters  of  that  talent  are  capable  of  cloth- 
ing their  thoughts  in  so  soft  a  dress,  and 
something  so  distant  from  the  secret  pur- 
pose of  their  heart,  that  the  imagination  of 
the  unguarded  is  touched  with  a  fondness, 
which  grows  too  insensibly  to  be  resisted. 
Much  care  and  concern  for  the  ladv's  w^- 
fare,  to  seem  afraud  lest  she  shoula  be  an- 
noyed by  the  verv  air  which  surrounds  her, 
and  this  utterea  rather  with  kind  iooks. 
and  expressed  by  an  interjection,  an  '  ah,* 
or  an  '  oh,'  at  some  little  hazard  in  mavm^ 
or  making  a  step,  than  in  any  direct  pro- 
fession of  love,  are  the  methods  of  skilfol 
admirers.  They  are  honest  arts  when  their 
purpose  is  such,  but  infcunous  when  nusap- 
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|>Bed.  It  \d  certain  that  numv  a  young 
•woman  in  this  town  has  had  her  neart  irre- 
corerably  won,  hy  men  who  have  not  made 
oie  advance  which  ties  their  admirers, 
though  the  females  languish  with  the  utmost 
eaxietf,  I  have  often,  by  way  of  admoni- 
tion to  my  female  readers,  given  them 
warning  against  agreeable  company  of  tht 
'  ether  sex,  except  they  are  well  acquainted 
with  their  characters.  Women  may  dis- 
|;uiae  it  if  thev  think  fit;  and  the  more  to  do 
It,  they  may  be  angry  at  me  for  sayine"  it; 
bat  I  say  it  is  natural  to  them,  that  tney 
have  no  manner  of  approbation  oi  men, 
without  some  degree  01  love.  For  this  rea- 
son he  is  dangerous  to  be  entertuned  as  a 
friend  or  ^atant,  who  is  capable  of  gaining 
anv  eminent  esteem  or  observation^  though 
it  Se  never  so  remote  from  pretensions  as  a 
lover.  If  a  man's  heart  has  not  the  abhor- 
rence of  any  treacherous  design,  he  may 
easily  improve  approbation  into  kindness, 
and  kindness  into  passion.  There  may  pos- 
«bly  be  no  manner  of  love  between  them  in 
the  e^es  of  all  their  acquaintance;  no,  it  is 
all  friendship;  and  yet  tney  may  be  as  fond 
as  shepherd  and  shepherdess,  in  a  pastoral, 
but  still  the  nymph  and  the  swain  may  be 
to  each  other,  no  other,  I  warrant  you,  than 
Pylades  and  Orestes. 

*  Whea  Lucy  dacln  with  flowers  ber  ■welUng  braait, 
And  on  bar  elbow  leant,  dissemblinff  reit ; 
Unable  to  refrain  my  madding  mind, 

i    NorehMpnoriMwtiueworthmycaralfliid* 

*  Onee  Delia  dept,  on  eaiy  moes  reclined, 

Ber  lorely  limbe  halfbaro,  and  rude  tbe  wind: 
I  iHootb^d  ber  ooati,  and  itole  a  liMht  Mae: 
OondHBD  ma,  ibqibeidi,  if  I  did  amies.* 

Such  good  offices  as  these,and  such  friend- 
ly thoughts  and  concerns  for  another,  are 
what  iMke  up  the  amity,  as  they  call  it, 
between  man  and  woman. 

It  is  the  permisaon  of  such  intercourse 
that  makes  a  young  woman  come  to  the 
anna  of  her  husband,  after  the  disappoint- 
Bieot  of  four  or  five  pasrions  which  she  has 
inocesaiyely  hadfor  aifierentmen,befi»«  she 
is  prodentially  given  to  him  for  whom  she 
has  neither  love  nor  friendship.   For  what 
riiould  a  poor  creature  do  that  has  lost  all 
her  friends?  There's  Marinet  the  tifne* 
able  has,  to  my  knowledge,  had  a  fnend- 
ihip  lor  lord  Welford,  which  had  like  to 
bn»k  her  heart:  then  she  had  so  great  a 
fiiendship  for  colonel  Hardy,  that  she  could 
not  endure  any  woman  else  should  do  any 
thing  but  rail  at  him.  Manj  and  fatal  have 
been  cUsasters  between  fnends  who  have 
fidlen  out,  and  these  resentments  are  more 
keen  than  ever  those  of  other  men  can  pos- 
sibly be;  but  in  this  it  happens  unfortu- 
nately, that  as  there  ought  to  be  nothing 
concealed  from  one  friend  to  another,  the 
IHends  oi  different  sexes  very  often  find 
£atal  effects  from  their  unanimity. 

For  my  part,  who  study  to  pass  life  in  as 
much  innocence  and  tranquillity  as  I  can,  I 
ritnn  the  company  of  agreeable  women  as 
■MGh  aspoasMde;  and  moat  confess  that  I 


have,  though  a  tderable  eood  philosopher^ 
but  a  low  o^oiion  of  Platomc  love:  for 
which  reason  I  thought  it  necessary  to  rive 
my  fair  readers  a  caution  against  it,  havmg» 
to  my  great  concern,  observed  the  waist 
of  a  Platonist  lately  swell  to  a  roundness 
which  is  inconsistent  with  that  philosophy. 


Na  40t]     Tuesday,  June  10,  1712. 


In  amore  bac  omnia  inaontTitia.    Ii^arie, 

Saipicionea  inimitia,  indada, 

Bellum,  pax  mrram.  7W.  Xim,  Act  i.  Be.  1. 

It  IB  tbe  capridooa  eute  of  lore,  to  be  attended  wlU^ 
iiUoriea,  nupidoiia,  ensitiea,  tnoea,  qnamlUng,  aad 
reooneilement. 

I  SHALL  publish  for  the  entertiunment  of 
this  day,  an  odd  sort  of  a  packet,  which  I 
have  just  received  from  one  of  my  female 
correspondents. 

'  Mr.  SpECTATOR,«-Since  you  have  often 
confessed  that  you  are  not  displeased  your 
papers  should  sometimes  convey  the  com^ 
plaints  of  distressed  lovers  to  each  other,  I 
am  in  hopes  you  will  favour  one  Who  g^ves 
you  an  undoubted  instance  of  her  reforma- 
tion, and  at  the  same  time  a  convincing 
proof  of  the  happy  influence  your  labours 
have  had  over  the  most  incorrigible  part 
of  the  most  incorrigible  sex.  Yor  must 
know,  sir,  I  am  one  of  that«pecies  d  wo* 
men,  whom  you  have  often  characterized 
under  the  name  of  'Milts,"  and  that  I  send 
you  these  lines  as  well  to  do  public  penance 
for  having  so  long  continued  in  a  known 
error,  as  to  beg  pardon  (rf  the  party  of- 
feudal  I  the  ratner  choose  this  way,  be- 
cause it  in  some  measure  answers  the  terms 
on  which  he  intimated  the  breach  between 
us  might  possibly  be  made  up,  as  you  will 
see  by  the  letter  he  sent  me  the  next  day 
after  I  had  discarded  him;  which  I  thought 
fit  to  send  you  a  copy  d,  that  you  might 
the  better  know  the  wnole  case. 

*  I  must  further  acquaint  you,  that  before 
I  jilted  him,  there  hiad  been  the  greatest 
intimacy  between  us  for  a  year  and  a  half 
together,  durmg  all  which  time  I  cherished 
his  hop^  and  indulged  his  flame.  I  leave 
you  to  guess,  after  this,  what  must  be  his 
surprise,  when  upon  his  pressing  for  my 
full  consent  one  day,  I  told  him  I  wondered 
what  could  make  him  fancy  he  had  ever 
any  place  in  my  affections.  His  own  sex 
allow  him  sense,  and  all  ours  good-breed- 
ing. His  person  is  such  as  might,  without 
vanity,  make  him  believe  himself  not  inca- 
pable of  being  beloved.  Our  fortunes,  in- 
deed, weighed  in  the  nice  scale  of  interest, 
are  not  exactly  equal,  which  by  the  way 
was  the  true  cause  of  my  jilting  him;  and  1 
had  the  assurance  to  acquaint  him  with  the 
following  maxim,  that  I  should  always  be- 
lieve that  man's  passion  to  be  the  most 
violent,  who  ccnild  offer  me  the  largest  set- 
tlement I  have  since  changed  my  opinion, 
and  have  endeavoured  to  let  him  know  so 
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nnch  by  Kvenl  ktta^  ba»  the  barbait}^ 
man  bat  refused  them  all;  so  that  I  hare 
no  way  left  of  wiitiiig  to  him  but  by  your 
asautance.  Ifjou  can  Dring  him  about  ooce 
more,  I  promise  to  send  you  all  ^ves  and 
£&vours,  and  shall  desire  the  favour  of  Sir 
Roger  and  yourself  to  stand  as  godfathers 
to  my  first  Doy.  1  am,  ar,  your  most  obe- 
dient humble  servant, 

•amoret; 

Philander  to  AmoreU 

*  Madam,— -I  am  so  surprised  at  the 
qncilioD  yoo  were  pleased  to  ask  me  yes- 
tsvdaf ,  that  I  am  still  at  a  loss  what  to  say 
toit.  At  least  my  answer  woaki  be  too  kmg 
to  trouble  you  with,  as  it  would  come  from 
m  persoo,  who,  it  seems,  is  so  very  indiffer- 
ent to  you.  Instead  of  it,  I  shall  onl^  re> 
commend  to  your  consideratioQ  the  opmion 
of  one  whose  sentiments  on  these  matters  I 
Imve  often  heard  you  say  are  extremely  just 
**  A  ej^erous  and  constant  passion,^  savs 
your  fevourite  author,  "in  an  agreeable 
jover^  where  there  is  not  too  great  a  dispa- 
rity in  their  circumstances,  is  the  greatest 
blesdng  that  can  befal  a  person  beloved; 
and  if  overiooked  in  one,  may  perhaps 
never  be  found  in  another.  "* 

*  I  do  not,  however,  at  all  despair  of  being 
very  shortly  much  better  beloved  by  you 
than  Antenor  is  at  present;  rince,  when- 
ever my  fbrturte  shall  exceed  his,  you  were 
pleased  to  intimate,  your  passion  would  in- 
crease accordingly. 

*  The  world  has  seen  me  shamefhlly  lose 
that  time  to  please  a  fickle  woman,  which 
might  have  been  employed  much  more  to 
my  credit  and  advantage  in  other  pursuits. 
I  shaU  therefore  take  the  liberty  to  acquunt 
jrou,  however  harsh  it  may  sound  in  a 
lady's  ears,  that  though  your  love-ftt  should 
happen  to  return,  unless  you  could  contrive 
a  way  to  make  your  recantation  as  well 
known  to  the  pimlic  as  they  are  already 
apprized  of  the  manner  with  which  jrou 
have  treated  me,  you  shall  never  more  se^ 

•PHILAKDER.' 

jlmoret  to  Ph^ndtr. 

*  Snt,*-Upon  rcftccticD,  I  find  the  injnry 
I  have  do»e  Doth  to  you  and  myself  to  be 
so  great,  that,  though  the  part  I  now  act 
may  appear  contrary  to  that  decorum  wsor 
ally  observed  by  our  sex,  yet  I  purposely 
break  through  all  rules,  that  my  repentance 
May  in  some  measure  equal  my  crime.  I 
assure  you,  that  in  my  present  hopes  of 
recovcrmg  you,  I  look  upon  Antenor'sealate 
with  contempt.  The  iop  was  here  yester- 
day in  a  gilt  chariot  and  new  liveries,  but  I 
rensed  to  see  him.— Though  I  <lread  to 
meet  your  eves,  after  what  haa  passed,  I 
flatter  myself  that,  amidst  all  theur  confii- 
sion,  you  will  discover  such  a  tenderness 
in  mine,  as  none  can  imitate  but  thoee  who 
hive.  I  shall  be  aU  this  moeth  at  lady 
*^  '"^s  in  the  oeuntry;  but  the  wieodi^ 


the  fields,  and  gardens,  \ 
affind  no  pleasure  to  the  i 

*  I  must  deabe  yoo,  dear  Mr. 
to  poblidi  this  my  letter  to  PI 
■ooo  as  possible,  and  to  a«Dre  him  theft  I 
knew  nothing  at  all  of  the  death  e£  hit  rick 
uncle  in  Qlouceatershire.'  X. 

Na  402.]     Wtdntmiay,  June  11,  1713. 
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Bent  hf  the  Sfrntrntorf  Mwmeif^ 

Were  I  to  publish  all  the  advertiaemeBts 
I  receive  from  different  hands,  and  per- 
sons of  (Ufferent  drcumstances  and  qua&cy, 
the  very  mention  of  them,  without  reflec- 
tions on  the  several  subject  would  raise  idl 
the  passions  which  can  be  felt  by  human 
minas.  As  mstances  of  this,  I  snail  jpve 
you  two  or  three  letters;  the  writers  of 
which  can  have  no  recourse  to  any  lenl 
power  for  redress,  and  seem  to  hare  w£ 
ten  rather  to  vent  thdr  sorrow  than  to  re- 
ceive consolation. 

*  Mr  Spectator,— I  am  a  young  woman 
of  beauty  and  quality,  and  suitably  married 
to  a  gentleman  who  doats  on  me.    But  this 
person  of  mine  is  the  object  of  an  imjoak 
pas^on  in  a  nobleman  who  is  veiy  indmnte 
with  my  husband.    This  friendship  gHnct 
him  very  easy  access  and  ft^uent  omnr* 
tunities  oi  entertaining  me  aparu  Mybenrt 
is  in  die  utmost  anguish,  and  my  fisee  is 
covered  over  vrith  confuaon,  when  1  hnpart 
to  you  another  circumstance,  which  it,  that 
my  mother,  the  most  BMrcenary  dk  all  we* 
men,  is  gained  by  this  felse  friend  of  wf 
husband's  to  solicit  me  for  him.     I  am  f^ 
quentiy  chid  by  the  poor  b^tevinf  nan,  enr 
husband,  for  shewing  an  impatienoe  ef  ws 
irieod's  company;  and  I  am  never  aknr 
with  my  mother,  but  idie  tdia  me  stnritt  cf 
the  dtacretiottary  part  of  the  werU»  ani 
8Mdif#Ncne,  andslKh"QrOoe^  who  vet  C^Bty 
ef  aaroochaaahendvisesmeto.  fihrhn^M 
at  my  astonishment;  and  seeaas  to  liial  In 
me,  that,  asvirtoous  as  she  has  nlways  i^ 
pcmred,  I  am  not  the  daughter  ef  her  bM-' 
band.  It  is  possible  that  printing  this  leiecr 
may  relieve  me  from  the  unnatural  impor- 
tuntty  of  my  mother,  and  the  perMiaM 
courtship  of  my  hnsband's  friend.    I  have 
an  unfeigned  love  of  virtue,  and  am  retolveA 
to  preserve  my  innocence.    The  onAy  vi^ 
I  can  think  <j  to  avoid  the  fatal  csnse- 
qnenees  of  the  discovery  of  thia  mefttcr,  is 
to  fiy  away  for  ever,  which  I  must  do  la 
avoid  my  husband's  fatal  resentment  ngsiwr 
the  man  who  attempts  to  abuse  hinu  and 
the  shame  of  expoung  a  parent  to  innuay; 
The  persona  concerned  will  know  these  dr- 
cumstances relate  to  them;  and  thourii^ 
regard  to  virtue  is  dead  in  them*  fha^m 
some  hopes  from  their  fear  of  shame  lysn 
neMbn^  thk  in  Tour  papei^}  which  I  onfiii* 
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tota  to  pabMi,  if  yoa  hare  my  eompaBsion 
for  injured  Tirtae. 

•SYLVIA/ 
«  Mr.  Spectator,— I  am  the  husband 
of  a  woman  of  merit,  but  am  faUen  in  love, 
as  they  caD  it,  with  a  lady  of  her  acquaint- 
ance, who  is  going  to  be  married  to  a  gen- 
tleman who  deserves  her.  I  am  in  a  trust 
relating  to  this  lady's  fortune,  which  makes 
my  concurrence  in  this  matter  necessar)*; 
but  I  have  so  irrcsistilUe  a  rage  and  envy 
r«e  in  roe  when  I  consider  his  fiiture  hap- 
piness, that  a^^ainst  all  reason,  ec^uity,  and 
common  justice,  I  am  ever  playing  mean 
tricks  to  suspend  the  nuptials.  I  have  no 
manner  of  hopes  for  myself;  Emilia,  for  so 
m  call  her;  is  a  woman  of  the  most  strict 
virtue;  her  lover  is  a  gentleman  whom  of 
all  others  I  could  wish  my  friend;  but  envy 
and  jealousy,  though  placed  so  unjustly, 
waste  my  very  being;  and,  with  the  tor- 
ment and  sense  of  a  demon,  I  am  ever 
cursing  what  I  cannot  but  approve.  I  wish 
It  were  the  beeinniag  of  repentance,  that  I 
flk  dowa  and  describe  my  present  disposi- 
tioo  with  80  hellish  an  aspect:  but  at  pre- 
sent the  destmctioa  of  these  two  excellent 
penooe  would  be  more  welcome  to  me  than 
didr  happiness.  Mr.  Spectator,  pray  let 
me  have  a  paper  on  these  terrible  groundr 
less  soflerinnt  and  do  all  you  can  to  ex- 
ordse  crowds  who  are  in  some  degree 
poMmed  as  I  am.  CANIBAL.' 

•Mr.  Spectator,— I  \a.re  no  other 
means  but  this  to  express  my  thanks  to  one 
man,  and  my  resentment  against  another* 
My  circumstances  are  as  roUow:  I  have 
been  for  fire  years  last  past  courted  by  a 
rentieman  of  neater  fortune  than  I  ought 
m  expect,  as  me  market  for  women  goes. 
YoQ  must,  to  be  sure,  have  observed  people 
who  live  fai  that  sort  of  way,  as  all  their 
Mends  reckon  it  will  be  a  match,  and  are 
marked  out  by  all  the  worid  for  each  other. 
&i  this  view  we  have  been  regarded  for 
some  time,  and  I  have  above  these  three 
years  loved  him  tenderly.    As  he  is  very 
earefol  of  his  fortune,  I  always  thought  he 
Viftd  in  a  near  manner,  to  lay  up  what  he 
thoaght  was  wanting  in  my  fortune  to  make 
up  what  he  might  expect  in  another. 
WiChhi  these  few  months  I  have  observed 
his  carriage  very  much  altered,  and  he 
has  a^cted  a  certain  air  of  getting  me 
alone,  and  talking  with  a  mighty  protusion 
of  passionate  words,  how  I  am  not  to  be  re- 
lated longer,  how  irresistible  his  wishes 
are,  and  the  Bke.    As  long  as  I  have  been 
acquainted  with  him,  I  could  not  on  such 
occarions  say  downright  to  him,    **Yoa 
know  you  may  make  me  yours  when  you 
please. "  But  the  other  night  he  with  great 
nrankness  and  impudence  explained  to  me, 
that  he  thou^t  of  me  only  as  a  mistress^ 
I  answered  this  declaration  as  it  deserved; 
upon  which  he  only  doubled  the  terms  on 
wliich  he  proposed  my  yielding.    When 
ny  ttnger  heightened  upon  him,  he  told  me 


he  was  sorry  he  had  made  so  litde  use  tf 
the  unguarded  hours  we  had  been  toeether 
90  remote  from  company;  "as,  Inaecd,** 
conthmed  he,  "so  we  are  at  present"  I 
flew  from  him  to  a  neighbouring  gentle- 
woman's house,  and  though  her  husband 
was  in  the  room,  threw  aiyself  on  a  coudv 
and  burst  into  a  passion  of  tears.  Myftiead 
desired  her  husband  to  leave  the  room. 
"But,"  said  he,  "there  is  something  s& 
extraordinary  in  this,  that  I  will  partake  in 
the  affliction;  and  be  it  what  it  will,  she  is 
so  much  your  friend,  she  knows  she  may 
command  what  services  I  can  do  her.'* 
The  man  sat  down  by  me,  and  spoke  so 
like  a  brother,  that  I  told  him  my  whole 
affliction.  He  spoke  of  the  injutj  done  me 
with  so  much  indignation,  and  ammated  ma 
against  the  love  he  said  he  saw  I  had  for 
the  wretch  who  would  have  betrayed  me, 
with  so  much  reason  and  humanity  to  my 
weakness,  that  I  doubt  not  of  my  persevere 
ance.  His  wife  and  he  are  my  comforters^ 
and  I  am  under  no  more  restraint  in  theiif 
company  than  if  I  were  alone;  and  I  doubt 
not  but  m  a  small  time  contempt  and  hatred 
will  take  place  of  the  remains  of  afi^tson 
to  a  rascal.  I  am,  sir,  your  afiectionate 
reader,  DORINDA,' 

•Mr.  Spectator, — ^I  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  be  an  uncle  before  I  knew  my 
nephews  from  my  nieces:  and  now  we  are 
grown  up  to  better  acquaintance,  they  deny 
me  the  respect  they  owe.  One  upbraids 
me  with  bemg  their  familiar,  another  will 
hardly  be  persuaded  that  I  am  an  uncle,  a 
third  calls  me  little  uncle,  and  a  fourth  tells 
me  there  is  no  duty  at  all  due  to  an  uncle. 
I  have  a  brother-in-law  whose  son  will  win 
all  my  affection,  unless  you  shall  think  this 
worthy  of  your  cognizance,  and  will  be 
pleased  to  prescribe  some  rules  for  our 
tiiture  reciprocal  behaviour.  It  wiU  be 
worthy  the  particularity  of  your  genius  to 
lay  down  some  rules  for  his  conduct  who 
was,  as  it  were,  bom  an  old  man;  in  which 
you  will  much  oblige,  sir,  your  most  obe- 
dient servant, 

T.  '  CORNELIUS  NEPOS.'  f 
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Qui  BiopM  boBiinum  Biiiltainim  vtdit 

Hot,  Jtr»  pMt.  v.  Mt. 

Otmutj  men  he  ww  Uw  mannerg. 

Whsh  I  consider  this  great  city  in  its 
several  quarters  and  divisions,  I  look  upon 
it  as  an  am-egate  of  various  nations  dis- 
tinguished trom  each  other  by  their  respec- 
tive customs,  manners,  and  interests.  The 
courts  of  two  countries  do  not  so  much  dif- 
fer from  one  another,  as  the  court  and  city, 
in  their  peculiar  ways  of  life  and  conversar 
tion.  In  short,  the  inhabitants  of  St  James'^ 
notwithstandina  they  live  under  the  same 
laws,  and  speak  the  same  language,  are  a 
distincfe  people  from  thoae  of  Cheapsidc^ 
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who  are  likewise  removed  from  those  of 
the  Temple  on  one  ade,  and  those  oi 
Smithfield  on  the  other,  by  several  cli- 
mates and  degrees  in  their  way  of  thinking 
and  conversing  together. 

For  this  reason,  when  any  public  affair 
is  upon  the  anvil,  I  love  to  hear  Uie  reflec- 
tions that  arise  upon  it  in  the  several  dis- 
tricts and  parishes  of  London  and  West- 
minster, and  to  ramble  up  and  down  a 
whole  day  to^jether,  in  order  to  make  myself 
acquainted  with  the  opinions  of  my  ingenious 
cotmtrymen.  By  this  means  I  know  the 
faces  of  all  the  principal  politicians  within 
the  bills  of  moi^Edity;  and  as  every  cofl^ 
house  has  some  particular  statesman  be- 
longing to  it,  who  IS  the  mouth  of  the  street 
where  he  lives,  I  always  take  care  to  place 
myself  near  him,  in  order  to  know  Ids 
judgment  on  the  present  posture  of  affairs. 
The  last  proeress  that  I  made  with  this  in- 
tention was  about  three  months  ago,  when 
we  had  a  current  report  of  the  king  of 
France's  death.  As  I  foresaw  this  would 
produce  a  new  face  of  things  in  Europe, 
and  many  curious  speculations  in  our  Bri- 
tish cofl^houses,  I  was  very  desirous  to 
learn  the  thoughts  «of  our  most  eminent 
politicians  on  tlmt  occasion. 

That  I  mieht  begin  as  near  the  fountain- 
head  as  posfflDle,  I  first  of  all  called  in  at  St 
Jama's,  where  I  found  the  whole  outward 
room  in  a  buzz  of  i)olitics.  The  specula- 
tions were  but  very  indifferent  towuds  the 
door,  but  grew  finer  as  you  advanced  to 
the  upper  end  of  the  room,  and  were  so 
very  much  improved  by  a  knot  of  theorists, 
who  sat  in  the  inner  room,  within  the 
steams  of  the  coffee-pot,  that  I  there  heard 
the  whole  Spanish  monarchy  (tisposed  oi, 
and  all  the  hne  of  Bourbon  provided  for  in 
less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

I  alterwaras  called  in  at  St  Giles's,  where 
(  saw  a  board  of  French  gentlemen  sitting 
upon  the  life  and  death  of  their  grand 
monarque.  Those  among  them  who  had 
espoused  the  whig  interest,  very  positively 
amrmed,  that  he  departed  this  life  about  a 
Week  since,  and  therefore  proceeded  with- 
out any  fiirther  delay  to  the  release  oi  their 
friends  in  the  galleys^  and  to  their  own  re- 
estabUshment;  but,  finding  they  could  not 
aijree  among  themselves,  I  proceeded  on 
n.y  intended  progress. 

tjpon  my  arrival  at  Jenny  Man's  I  saw  an 
alerte  young  fellow  that  cocked  his  hat 
upon  a  friend  of  his  who  entered  just  at  the 
same  time  with  myself,  and  accosted  him 
after  the  following  manner:  <  W^  Jack, 
the  old  prig  is  dead  at  last  Sharp's  the 
word.  Now  or  never,  boy.  Up  to  the  walls 
of  Paris  directiy,*  With  sevend  other  deep 
reflections  of  the  same  nature. 

I  met  with  verv  littie  variation  in  the 
potitics  between  Cnaring-cross  and  Covent- 
carden.  And  upon  my  going  into  Mill's,  I 
nund  their  discourse  was  gone  off  from  the 
death  of  the  French  king  to  that  of  mon- 
iiear  Boikau,  Racine,  CorneiUe,  and  seve- 


ral other  poet8»  whom  th^  regretted  on 
this  occasion,  as  persons  wno  would  have 
obliged  the  worid  with  very  noble  elegies 
on  ue  death  of  so  ereat  a  prince,  ancf  so 
eminent  a  patron  of  learning. 

At  a  coffee-house  near  the  Temple^  I 
found  a  couple  oi  young  gentiemen  engaged 
very  smartl3r  in  a  dispute  on  the  successioQ 
to  the  Spanish  monarchy.  One  of  them 
seemed  to  have  been  retained  as  an  advo- 
cate for  the  duke  of  Amou,  the  other  far 
his  imperial  majesty.  They  were  both  for 
regulating  the  title  to  that  kingdom  by  Uie 
statute  laws  of  England;  but  finding  them  t 
going  out  of  my  depth,  I  passed  forward  to 
St  Paul's  church-yard,  where  I  fistened 
with  great  attention  to  a  learned  man,  who 
gave  the  company  an  account  of  the  de- 
plorable state  dT  France  during  the  minority 
of  the  deceased  king. 

I  then  turned  on  m  v  right  hand  into  Fiah- 
street,  where  the  cnief  politician  of  that 
quarter,  upon  hearing  the  news,  (after 
having  taken  a  pipe  of  tobacco,  and  rumi- 
nated for  some  time,)  *If,*  says  he,  'the 
king  of  France  is  certainly  dead,  we  shall 
have  plenty  of  mackerel  this  season:  our 
fishery  will  not  be  disturbed  by  privateers, 
as  it  mis  been  for  these  ten  years  past*  H^ 
afterwards  conadered  how  the  desth  of 
this  great  man  would  affect  our  pildiards, 
and  oy  several  other  remarks  ififiised  m 
general  joy  into  lus  wh6le  audience. 

I  afterwards  entered  a  by-coffee-house^ 
that  stood  at  the  upper  end  of  a  nacrow 
lane,  where  I  met  witn  a  nonjuror,  ensa^ed 
very  warmly  with  a  lace*man  who  was  tbe 
g[reat  nipport  of  a  neighbouring  conven- 
ticle. The  matter  in  debate  was,  whether 
the  late  French  king  was  most  like  Augus- 
tus Caesar  or  Nero.  The  controvert  was 
carried  on  with  great  heat  on  both  sides; 
and  as  each  of  them  looked  upon  me  veiy 
frequentiy  during  the  cour^<t  of  their  de^ 
bate,  I  was  under  some  apprehenaon  that 
thev  would  appeal  to  me,  and  therefore 
laia  down  my  penny  at  the  bar,  and  made 
the  best  of  my  way  to  Cheapade. 

I  here  gased  upon  the  signs  lor 
time  before  I  found  one  to  my 
The  first  object  I  met  in  the  col 
was  a  person  who  expressed  a  great  grief 
for  the  death  of  the  French  kmg:  but  upoa 
explaining  himself,  I  found  his  sorrow  did 
not  arise  Ifrom  the  loss  of  the  monarch,  bat 
from  his  having  sold  out  of  the  bank  about 
three  days  befo^  he  heard  the  news  of  it. 
Upon  which  a  haberdasher,  who  was  the 
oracle  of  the  coffee-house,  and  had  his  cir- 
cle of  admirers  about  him,  called  several  to 
witness  that  he  had  declared  his  opiiuon 
above  a  week  before,  that  the  French  king 
was  certainly  dead;  to  which  he  added, 
that,  considering  the  late  advices  we  tad 
received  from  France,  it  was  impossible 
that  it  could  be  otherwise.  As  Ke  was 
laying  these  together,  and  dictating  to  lils 
hearers  with  great  authority,  there  came  m. 
a  gentleman  trom  Garraway's,  who  told  as 
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tliit  thei«  wiere  •everal  letters  from  France 
jast  come  ki,  with  ad^ce  that  the  kiag  was 
m  good  health*  and  was  gone  oot  a-hunthig 
die  very  mormng  the  post  came  away: 
19011  which  the  haberdasher  stole  off  ms 
hat  that  hung  upon  a  wooden  peg  by  him, . 
and  retired  to  his  shop  with  great  confdaon. 
This  intcffigence  put  a  stop  to  my  travels, 
*  which  I  had  prosecuted  with  so  much  satis- 
faction; not  being  a  Httle  pleased  to  hear  so 
many  different  opinions  upon  so  ereat  an 
e?ent,  and  to  observe  how  naturally  upon 
such  a  piece  of  news  every  one  is  apt  to 
consider  it  with  regard  ta  his  particular 
interest  and  advanta^.  L. 
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-— Voa  oania  poMmnof  omiiM,— Ffiy.  Bd.  viH.  (B; 
Witft  dUfevent  talenti  fonii*d«  we  Tarionily  excel. 

Naturb  does  nothing  in  vain:  the  Creator 
of  tlie  universe  has  appointed  every  thing  to 
s  certain  me  and  purpose,  and  determined 
It  to  a  settled  course  and  sphere  of  action, 
frcmi  which  if  it  in  the  least  devisees,  it  be- 
GflHes  unfit  to  answer  those  ends  fbr  which 
it  was  designed,  in  like  manner  it  is  m  the 
dl^MBltions  of  society,  the  civil  economy  is 
SMrmed  in  a  chain  as  well  as  the  natural: 
aiwl  tn  either  case  the  breach  but  of  one  link 
puts  the  whole  in  some  disorder.  It  is,  I 
thifft,  pi^tty  plain,  that  most  of  the  ab- 
rariityand  riaicule  we  meet  with  in  the 
world,  is  generallv  owin^  to  the  imperti- 
nent aflbetation  of  excelling  in  characters 
nen  an  wot  fit  for,  and  for  which  nature 
never  designed  them. 

Every  man  has  one  or  more  qualities 
wtilch  may  make  him  useful  both  to  him- 
self and  others.     Nature  never  fails  of 
pohithig  them  out;  and  while  the  infant 
coiittliiues  under  her    guardianship,    she 
brings  him  on  in  his  way,  and  then  offers 
herself  as  a  guide  in  what  remains  of  the 
jovmey;  if  h**  proceeds  in  that  course  he 
can  hardly  m.scarry.    Nature  makes  good 
her  engagements:  for,  as  she  never  pro- 
miste  what  she  is  not  able  to  perform,  so 
dbte  never  foils  of  performing  what  she  pro- 
niset.    Biit  the  misfortune  is,  men  dei^ise 
-what  ^ey  may  be  masters  of,  and  affect 
what  th^  are  not  fit  for;  they  reckon 
themselves  already  possessed  of  what  their 
maoB  inclined  them  to,  vnd  so  bend  all 
their  ambition  to  excel  in  what  is  out  of 
their  reach.    Thus  they  destroy  the  use  of 
their  natural  talents,  in  the  same  manner 
as  covetous  men  do  their  quiet  and  repose: 
they  can  enjoy  no  satisfEurtion  in  what  they 
hnve,  because  of  the  absurd  inclination  they 
are  possessed  with  for  what  they  have  not 
Cieanthes  has  good  sense,  a  great  memo- 
ry, ai<kl  a  constitution  capable  m  the  closest 
application.    In  a  word,  there  was  no  pro- 
fe^on  in  which  Cieanthes  might  not  have 
ifMiAe  ft  very  good  figure;  but  this  won't 
flotisfy  him;  he  takes  up  an  unaccountable 
Vol.  II.  17 


fondness  fof  the  diaracter  of  a  fine  gentle- 
man; all  his  thoughts  are  bent  upon  this; 
instead  of  attending  a  dissection,  frequent- 
ing the  courts  of  justice,  or  studying  the 
fathers,  Cieanthes  reads  plays,  dances, 
dresses,  and  spends  his  time  m  drawinc- 
rooms;  instead  of  being  a  good  Uwy^,  di- 
vine, or  physician,  Cleuithes  is  a  downright 
coxcomb,  and  wiU  remain  to  all  that  know 
him  a  contemptible  example  of  talents  mis- 
applied. It  IS  to  this  affectation  the  woiid 
owes  its  whole  race  of  coxcombs*  Nature 
in  her  whole  drama  never  drew  such  a  past; 
she  has  sometimes  made  a  fool,  but  a  C6X- 
comb  is  always  of  a  man's  own  making,  by 
apf>l3dne  his  t^ents  otherwise  than  Nature 
designed,  who  ever  bears  a  high  resentment 
for  bdng  put  out  of  her  course^  and  never 
fuls  of  taking  her  revenge  on  those  that  do 
so.  Opposing  her  tendencv  in  the  appUoa- 
tion  of  a  man's  parts  has  the  same  success 
as  declining  from  her  course  in  the  produce- 
tion  oi  vegetables,  by  the  asastaaee  of  art 
andahot-oed.  We  may  possibly  extort  an 
unwilling  pUmt,  or  an  untimely  salad;  but  ^ 
how  weak,  how  tasteless  and  inn^nd.  Just ' 
as  insiind  as  the  poetry  of  Valeria  Valeric 
had  an  universal  character,  was  genteel, 
had  learning,  thought  justly,  spoke  cor- 
rectly; it  was  believed  there  was  nothing 
in  which  Valeric  did  not  excel;  and  it  was 
so  far  true,  that  there  was  but  one;  Valerio 
had  no  genius  for  poetry,  yet  he  is  resolved 
to  be  a  poet;  he  writes  verses,  and  takes 
great  pains  to  convince  the  town  that  Vale- 
rio is  not  that  extraordinary  person  he  was' 
taken  for. 

If  men  would  be  content  to  paft  uipon 
Nature,  and  assist  her  operations,  wnat 
mighty  effects  might  we  expect!  Tully 
would  not  stacnd  so  much  alone  in  oratcMT, 
Virgil  in  poetry,  or  Cssar  in  war.  To 
build  upon  Nature,  is  laying  a  foundation' 
upon  a  rock;  every  thing  disposes  itself  into 
order  as  it  were  of  course,  and  the  wbole 
work  is  half  done  as  soon  as  undertaken* 
Cicero's  genius  inclined  him  to  oratoiy, 
Virgil's  to  follow  the  train  of  the  Muses; 
they  piously  obeyed  the  admonition,  and. 
were  rewarded.  Had  Virgil  attendcad  the 
bar,  his  modest  and  ingenuous  virtue  would 
surely  have  made  but  a  very  indifferent 
figure;  and  Tully's  declamatory  inclination 
would  have  been  as  useless  in  poetn-.  Na- 
ture, if  left  to  herself,  leads  us  on  in  the  best 
conrae,  but  will  do  nothing  by  compulsioa 
and  constraint;  and  if  we  are  not  alwavs 
satisfied  to  go  her  way,  we  are  always  tne 
g^reatest  sufferers  by  it. 

Wherever  nature  designs  a  production, 
she  always  disposes  seeds  proper  for  it, 
which  are  as  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
formation  of  any  moral  or  intellectual  ex- 
cellence, as  they  are  to  the  being  and 
growth  of  plants,  and  I  know  not  by  what 
fate  and  folly  it  is,  that  men  are  taught  not 
to  reckon  him  equally  absurd  that  win  write 
verses  in  spite  of  Nature,  with  that  gar- 
dener that  should  undertime  to  raise  a  jon- 
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qoflortuBp  whhouttlic  help  of  tbdrreqiec- 
live  seeds. 

As  there  is  no  good  or  bad  (juality  that 
does  not  a£Fect  both  sexes,  so  it  is  not  to  be 
imaf^ined  but  the  fair  sex  most  have  suf- 
fered by  an  affectatioo  of  this  nature,  at 
least  as  much  as  the  odier.  The  ill  effect 
cf  It  is  in  none  so  conspicooos  as  in  the  two 
opporite characters  of  Cxlia  and  Iras;  Cxlia 
lua  an  ^e  charms  of  perscn,  together  with 
an  abondant  sweetness  of  natare,  but  wants 
wit,  and  has  a  Tenr  ill  voice;  Iras  is  xtf^ 
and  vif^enteel,  but  has    * 


wit  and  good  sense. 
If  Ceba  would  be  silent,  her  bdidders 
vponld  adore  her;  if  Iras  would  talk,  her 
hearers  would  admire  her;  but  Csdia's 
tongoe  rans  ince— antiy,  while  Iras  gives 
beiMf  silent  airs  and  soft  langoors,  so  that 
H  h  diflkah  to  pemade  ooesdf  that  Cslta 
has  beanty,  and  Iras  wit:  each  neglects  her 
own  exc^ence,  and  is  ambttioos  of  the 
odier't  character;  Iras  vfoold  be  thooriit  to 
have  as  much  beanty  as  Caelia,  and  CaeJia  as 
mach  wit  as  Iras. 

The  great  misfbitane  of  this  affectation 
ia,  that  men  not  only  kae  a jrood  qoality, 
but  also  contract  a  bad  one.  Thcr  not  only 
are  mM  for  what  tiicy  were  dcaigaed,  but 
they  assign  themselves  to  what  tiicy  are 
not  fil  fat;  and,  instead  of  making  i^veij 
good  figure  one  way,  make  a  very  ridi- 
cnknt  one  another.  If  Semanthe  woold 
have  been  satisfied  widi  her  natuni  com- 
plexion, die  might  still  have  been  cde- 
cmfeed  by  tttt  name  of  the  olive  beauty; 
bwt  Semantiie  has  taken  np  an  affectation 
to  white  and  red,  and  is  now  distingyiriied 
by  the  character  of  the  lady  that  paints  so 
wefl.  In  a  word,  could  the  world  be  re- 
formed to  the  obedience  of  that  fomed  dic- 
tate, «  Follow  Nature, '  which  die  oracle  of 
Delphoa  pronoonced  to  Cicero^  when  he 
consulted  whet  course  of  studies  he  should 
pursue,  we  should  see  almost  evoj  man  as 
eminent  In  his  proper  sphere  as  TuUy  was 
IB  his,  and  should  m  a  voy  shoit  time  find 
Inipeftinence  and  aflrrtation  banished  firom 
among  the  women,  and  ooxcomba  and  l^ae 
characters  from  among  the  men.  For  my 
part  I  could  never  ccaisider  thb  preposter> 
dus  repugnancy  to  Nature  any  oUierwise, 
than  not  only  as  the  greatest  Mly ,  but  alao 
one  of  the  most  heinous  crimes,  smoe  it  is  a 
direct  opposition  to  the  disposition  of  Pro- 


vidence,' and  (as  Tally  exprcssts  it)  like 
the  sin  of  the  giants,  an  actual  rdielhon 
heaven.  Z. 
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I  AM  veiy  sorry  to  find,  by  tfie  opcnhils 
for  this  day,  that  we  are  lucdy  to  lose  ll» 
^;reatest  performer  in  dramatic  music  that 
IS  now  livmg,  or  that  perhaps  ever  appeared 
uponastage.  I  need  not  acquaint  any  rea- 
dm  that  I  am  speaking  of  9(ignior  NioofaL 
The  town  is  hi^dyoUiged  to  that  excel- 
lent artist,  for  havmg  ahowa  us  the  Itafian 
music  in  its  perfection,  as  wdl  as  fir  tfaaat 
generons  approbation  he  lately  gave  to  an 
opera  of  our  own  country,  in  which  the 
composer  cndeavonred  to  do  justice  to  the 
beauty  of  the  words,  bv  ftdlowmg  that  noble 
example,  which  has  been  set  him  by  the 
greatest  foreign  BMwteis  In  that  ait. 

I  could  hesjTtily  wish  there  was  the  same 
application  and  endeavours  to  cultivate  and 
improve  our  church-music  as  have  been 
latdy  bestowed  on  diat  of  the  stage.  Oar 
composers  have  one  very  great  iiicif  lal 
to  it.  They  are  sure  to  meet  wilh  excel- 
lent words,  and  at  the  same  time  a  wonder- 
ful variety  of  them.  There  n  no  pasaon 
thatn  not  finely  expressed  in  those  pasts 
of  the  inspired  writings,  which  are  proper 
for  divine  songs  and  aaUiems. 
There  is  a  certain  coldnesB  ssid  iailili  i 
ice  in  the  phrases  of  our  European  isn- 
guages,  when  tiiey  are  compared  wMi  the 
oriental  fiams  of  speedi;  and  it  ~ 
verylnckily,  that  die  Hebrew 
into  Uie  Kngfish  toninewith  a 
grace  and  beauty.  Our  lan| 
cdved  iiiuumcralde  deganoes  i 
ments,  from  Uiat  infawi  of 
which  are  derived  to  it  out  of  the  i 
passages  In  holy  writ  They  gjrre  a  force 
and  enercnr  t(Miur  cxpresason,  wana 
mate  oorJanguage,  and  convey  our  t 
in  more  ardoit  and  intense  phrases, 
any  that  are  to  be  met  wUh  la  oar 
tongue.  There  is  something  so  pathetic  ia 
this  kmdof  diction,  that  it  often  sets  the 
nillnd  in  a  flame,  and  makes  our  hearts  bam 
within  us.  How  cold  and  dead  does  a 
prayer  appear,  that  is  oomposed  la  die 
most  elegant  mad  polite  firms  of  apeedi* 
which  are  natural  to  our  tmgue,  when  it  ia 
not  heightened  by  that  wikmBity  of  phraan 
which  may  be  drawn  fifom  the  sacred  wTit« 
ings!  It  has  been  said  by  seme  of  the  aft- 
dents,  that  if  the  gods  were  to  talk  witli 
men,  they  would  certainly  apeak  In  Plato^ 
style;  but  I  Uunk  we  may  say  with  justioe. 
tluit  when  mortals  converae  widi  thor  Cr^ 
ator,  they  cannot  do  it  in  so  proper  a  ai^ 
as  in  that  of  the  holy  aciiptmei>. 

If  any  one  would  judge  of  the  beauties  c£ 
poedy  that  are  to  be  met  widi  in  the  divne 
writings,  and  examine  how  kindhr  the  He- 
brew manners  of  sneech  mix  and  inoorpn- 
rate  with  the  Endisdi  lamage;  after  havHK 
perused  the  book  of  Psalms;  let  him  real 
a  literal  translation  of  Horace  or  Piadar, 
He  will  find  in  these  two  last  aach  an  ab- 
surdity and  confiisioncf  style,  with  i 
oomparadve  povertjr  of  hnaginafic 
make  him  veiy  sennble  of  what  1 1 
here  advanctni;. 
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Since  we  have  therefore  such  a  treasury 
of  words,  80  beautiful  in  themselves,  and  so 
proper  for  the  airs  of  music,  I  cannot  but 
wonder  that  persons  d  distinction  should 
give  90  little  attention  and  encouragement 
to  that  kind  of  mu^c,  which  would  have  its 
.  foundation  in  reason,  and  which  would  im- 
prove our  virtue  in  proportion  as  it  raises 
our  delight  The  passions  that  are  excited 
by  ordinary  compo^tions  generally  flow 
from  such  silly  ana  absurd  occasions,  that  a 
man  is  ashamed  to  reflect  upon  them  se- 
.  Awsly;  but  the  fear,  %he  love,  the  sorrow, 
the  indignation,  that  are  awakeped  in  the 
mind  by  hymns  and  anthems,  make  the 
heart  better,  and  proceed  from  such  causes 
as  are  altogether  reasonable  and  pnusewor- 
thy.  Pleasure  and  duty  ^  hand  in  hand, 
and  the  greater  our  satisfaction  is,  the 
greater  is  our  relieion. 

Music  among  those  who  are  styled  the 
chosen  people  was  a  religious  art  The 
songs  of  Sion,  which  we  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve were  in  high  repute  among  the  courts 
of  the  eastern  monar(^hs,  were  nothine  else 
but  psalms  and  pieces  of  poetry  that  adored 
or  celebrated  the  Supreme  being.  The 
greatest  conqueror  in  tne  holy  nation,  after 
the  manner  of  the  old  Grecian  lyrics,  did 
not  only  compose  the  words  of  his  divine 
odes,,  but  generally  set  them  to  music  him- 
self: after  which,  his  works,  thoueh  they 
were  consecrated  to  the  tabeniacle,  oecame 
the  national  entertainment,  as  weU  as  the 
devotion  of  the  people. 

The  first  original  of  the  drama  was  a  re- 
lieious  worship,  consisting  only  of  a  chorus, 
wmch  was  nothing  else  but  a  hymn  to  a 
deity.  As  luxury  and  voluptuousness  pre- 
vailed over  innocence  and  religion,  this  form 
of  worship  degenerated  into  tragedies;  in 
which  however  the  chorus  so  far.  remem- 
bered its  first  office,  as  to  brand  every  thing 
that  was  vicious,  and  recommend  every 
thing  that  was  laudable,  to  intercede  with 
heaven  for  the  innocent,  and  to  implore  its 
Vengeance  on  the  people. 

Homer  and  Hesiod  intimate  to  us  how 
this  art  should  be  applied,  when  they  re- 
present the  Muses  as  surrounding^  Jupiter, 
and  warbling  their  h^rmns  about  his  throne. 
I  might  show,  from  innumerable  passages 
in  ancient  writers,  not  only  that  vocal  and 
instrumental  music  were  made  use  of  in 
their  r^gious  worship,  but  that  their  most 
favourite  divernons  were  filled  with  songs 
and  hymns  to  their  respective  deities.  Had 
we  frequent  entertainments  of  this  nature 
among  us,  they  would  not  a  httie  purify 
and  exalt  our  passions,  eive  our  thoughts  a 
proper  turn,  and  cherish  those  divine  im- 
pulses in  the  soul,  which  every  one  feels 
that  has  not  stifled  them  by  sensual  and 
immoral  pleasures. 

Music,  when  thus  applied,  raises  noble 
hints  in  the  mind  of  the  hearer,  and  fills  it 
with  great  conceptions.  It  strengthens  de- 
votion, and  advances  praise  into  rapture, 
ltogt£eii8  out  every  act  of  worship^  vnd 


produces  more  lasting  and  permanent  im- 
pressions in  the  mind,  than  those  which  ac- 
company any  transient  form  of  words  that 
are  uttered  in  the  ordinary  method  of  reli- 
gious worship.  O. 
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Hae  stodla  odofeMentiam  ahiiit,  genectutem,  oMec- 
tant,  aecundas  re«  ornant,  advenia  solatium  et  perfli- 
gium  prebent;  delectant  donii,  aon  impediunt  foria; 
peinocUnt  nobiacum,  peregrinatdr,  raaticantur.— T^ilL 

Theae  atndiea  noarish  youUi ;  delight  old  a|>a ;  are  the 
ornament  of  inrosperity;  the  aolacement  and  the  reAiga 
of  advenity  ;they  are  delectable  at  home,  and  not  bur* 
denaoroe  abroad ;  they  gladden  ua  at  niglita,  and  on  oar 
Joumeya,  and  in  the  country. 

The  following  letters  bear  a  pleasing 
image  of  the  joys  and  satisfactions  of  a  pri- 
vate Ufe.  The  first  is  from  a  gentieman  to 
a  friend,  for  whom  he  has  a  very  great  re- 
spect, and  to  whom  he  communicates  the 
satisfaction  he  tiakes  in  retirement;  the  other 
is  a  letter  to  me,  occasioned  by  an  ode  writ- 
ten by  my  Lapland  lover:  this  correspon- 
dent is  so  kind  as  to  translate  another  of 
Scheffer's  songs  in  a  very  agreeable  man- 
ner. I  publish  them  together,  that  the 
young  and  old  may  find  something  in  the 
same  paper  which  may  be  suitable  to  their 
respective  tastes  in  soutude;  for  I  know  no 
fault  in  the  description  of  ardent  desires^ 
provided  they  are  nonourable. 

*  Dear  Sir,— You  have  obliged  me  with 
a  very  kind  letter;  by  which  I  find  you 
shift  the  scene  of  your  life  from  the  town 
to  the  countiy,  and  enjoy  that  mixed 
state,  which  wise  men  both  delight  in  and 
are  qualified  for.  Methinks  most  of  the  phi- 
losophers and  moralists  have  run  too  much 
into  extremes  in  praising  entirely  either  so- 
litude or  public  life;  in  the  former,  men  ge- 
nerally grow  useless  by  too  much  rest;  and, 
in  the  latter,  are  destroyed  by  too  much 
precipitation;  as  waters  lying  still  putrify 
and  are  good  for  nothing;  and  running  vio- 
lentiy  on,  do  but  the  more  mischief  in  their 
passage  to  others,  and  are  swallowed  up  and 
lost  the  sooner  tiiemselves.  Those  whou 
like  you,  can  make  themselves  useful  to  all 
states,  siiould  be  like  gentle  streams,  that 
not  only  ^de  through  lonely  vales  and  fo- 
rests, amidst  the  flocks  and  shepherds,  but 
visit  populous  towns  in  their  course,  and  are 
at  once  of  ornament  and  service  to  them. 
But  there  is  another  sort  of  people  who  seem 
deigned  for  solitude,  those  I  mean  who 
have  more  to  hide  than  to  show.  As  for 
my  own  part,  I  am  one  of  those  whom  Se- . 
neca  says,  '  Tarn  umbratUea  sunt,  ut  fiu-- 
tent  in  turbido  esse  guicquid  in  luce  est,* 
Some  men  like  pictures,  are  fitter  for  a  cor- 
ner than  a  full  light;  and  I  believe  such  as 
have  a  natural  bent  to  solitude  are  like  wa- 
ters, which  may  be  forced  into  fountains, 
and,  exalte  to  a  great  height,  may  make  a 
much  nobler  figure,  and  a  much  louder 
noise,  but  after  all  run  more  smoothly. 
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eqoillf,  aadpteitifiJly  iotlMirowB  Mtend 
ooorse  apoo  the  groaiiKL  The  cooiiderm- 
tioa  of  this  would  make  me  very  well  con- 
tented with  the  potsessco  oqIx  of  that  quiet 
which  Cowley  calls  the  compukn  of  ob- 


•curity;  but  whoever  has  the  muses  too  for 
his  companions  can  never  be  ktte  enough  to 
be  uneasy.  Thus»  sir,  you  see  I  would 
flatter  myself  into  a  good  opimon  of  my  own 
way  of  living:  Plutarch  just  now  tora  ne, 
thait  it  is  in  human  life  as  in  a  game  at  ta- 
blet: one  may  wish  he  had  the  highest  cast; 
but,  if  his  chance  be  otherwise,  he  is  even 
to  play  it  as  wdl  as  he  can,  and  make  the 
beat  of  it  I  am,  sir,  your  most  obliged  and 
:  humble  servant* 


^Mft.  Spectatob, — ^The  tofWB  bene  90 
well  pleased  with  the  fine  pictnre  of  ameas 
kive,  which  nature  inspired  the  Tjiplandrr 
to  paint  in  the  ode  you  latdr  printed,  we 
were  in  hopes  that  the  ingenious  trandator 
would  have  obliged  it  wiUi  the  other  alao 
which  Scheffer  has  given  us:  but  since  he 
has  not,  a  much  infenor  hand  has  ventured 
to  tend  you  thik 

'It  IB  a  custom  with  thenoitheiii  lorert 
to  diveft  themtdvct  with  a  tong,  whiltt 
they  jonmey  through  the  fiennymoort  to 
payavitittotheirmiatresBca.  ThitMiad- 
dretted  by  the  lover  to  his  retn-deor,  which 
it  the  creatnre  that  in  that  couDtry  tuppliet 
the  want  of  honet.  The  drcomtKanoes 
which  sQCcessively  present  themsdves  to 
him  in  hit  way,  are,  I  believe  you  will  think, 
■aturallv  interwoven.  The  anxiety  of  ab- 
aence,  the  glooounett  of  the  roads,  and  his 
reaoludoo  of  frequenting  only  those,  ance 
thoae  only  can  carry  him  to  the  obfect  of  his 
desires;  the  distatirfuction  he  expresses 
even  at  the  greatest  twiftnets  with  which 
he  it  carried,  and  hit  joyful  turprite  at  an 
1  «ght  of  hu  mistrett  aa  the  it 


beantifiilly  detcribed  m  the 


expected 
bathiM, 
«rinuL 

*  If  thoae  pretty  imaget  of  raral 
arekat  in  the  imitatioB,  yetpoanbly  you 
may  think  fit  to  let  thit  supply  the  pUoe  of 
a  kai^  letter,  when  want  otiesnre,  or  indis- 
poaitioo  for  writing,  will  not  permit  oar  be- 
fag  entertained  by  your  own  nand.  Ipro- 
poae  auch  a  time,  because,  though  it  is 
natural  to  have  a  feadneas  for  what  one  does 
oneself;  yet,  I  assure  you,  I  would  not  have 
any  thiog  of  mine  displace  a  am^  line  of 
youra. 


lust,  mf  ttiu*Mi.  anAlec  tM  ■laMyto 
Oar  •■lYowjoanwj  tte<Mf^  Uite*«w7  vMte; 
'  icin.  ftiB  tbM  tn  too  slow. 
I  tte  ligteBiiiriB  IMM*. 


■aaie,  mj  reiB-deerl  iCill. 


n. 

I Ihr  the nuky  Moon  are  tpnmi: 
ana  wtt  tte  MB  wiUidnw  Iw  cImrtU  raf : 
Div«Jia«  M4  tirM  irp  ttell  tlK  Mrabn  traad, 
Tfo  toy  ■—■■g  to  ckMt  tke  Ic^mmm  wwj. 

fa 

**  TlM  watery  Irsftk  of  theae  ■■JoToas  soon 
Itow  al  thp  flow-ry  aw«<low«*  prMe  «xeri : 

T*i««ah  tkeaB  I  ijr  to  Iwr  nif  aoal  a4of«« : 
»aii'ij  wwai  ■■,  mmftf  prti^  fcwwdL 


IV. 

■tfK«tk»c 
My  Iveaic  ia  tOftvM  wftk  iai 
Fly.  ay  raiBHiav.  ijr  I 
Tky  oiriy  feat  wuf 

V. 
**  0«  ptoMiaff  t«a  vffl  ttom  b«  I 

Ami  tkai^imwwm^ef  torn,  tkaMriemmfi 
Assure  each  fratare  of  the  tovety  auM, 


VI. 
"Battof  withira 
Gaady  laaMiHi^cadi  aaMtW 


VH. 

■  la  Taia.>B  myjaaa  ai  iiai.  at  fca  ya  la 
r  ftoa  her  toiaw^a  aidaat  faaa . 
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Most  Kxeign  writers,  who 
aay  character  of  the  English 
ever  vices  they  ascribe  to  it, 
neral,  that  tike  people  are  a 
deat  It  proceeds,  perhaps,  from 
national  viftoe,  that  onrotatntasw  shati  lui 
to  make  oae  of  leas  gotnre  or  I 
thoae  of  other  oountries.  Oar 
stand  stodLttm  in  die  pulpit, 
so  much  as  move  a.fing^  to  act  off  the  heat 
sermon  in  the  world.  We  aMet  wiik  tiK 
same  speaking  statues  atourhm,  aadia 
all  public  places  of  debate.  Ot  wv* 
flow  from  us  in  a  smooth  contiaaed  aticam^ 
without  thoae  strainings  of  the  vosoe,  mo- 
tioasofthebody,  ssid  mueaiy  of  Hie  haad, 
whidi  are  so  mncfa  cdebrated  ia^ie  eta* 
tors  of  Greece  and  RooAe.  Wecaata&af 
life  and  death  m  coU  blood,  and  kaqi  oar 
temper  in  a  diacourae  which 
every  thing  that  is  dear  to  at. 
seal  bmks  out  in  the  finest 
fwurea,  it  is  not  able  to  atir  a 
I  have  heard  it  dbaerred  awre  tfiaa  oBoew  bf 
thoae  who  have  aeea  Italy,  that  aa  aatia 
veiled  Enriisluaaa  cannot  reish  aM  tl^ 

aaftiea  of  Italian  pictnrea,  becanse  the  Ma- 
tures whidi  are  expneaaed  inthemarecnea 
sudi  as  are  pecqltar  to  that  coantnr.  Oae 
who  has  not  seen  an  Italian  in  the  paqat,  w9 
not  know  what  to  make  of  that  noble  gea> 
tare  ia  Raphad's  pictnre  of  St  Fmi% 
preaching  at  AUiois,  where  the  apoatle  is 
represented  at  lifting  up  both  his  arms,  aai 
pouring  out  the  thunder  of  hat  ihef  ic 
anudst  an  audience  of  pagan 


It  is  certain  that  jmipergcatitrea  and  ve> 
hement  exertions  or  tiie  voice  cannot  be  toa 
much  studied  by  a  public  orator.  They  are 
a  kind  of  comment  to  what  he  attend 
enforce  every  thing  he  sayi^ 
hearers,  better  than  oie  ationaeat  aiwamcat 
he  can  make  aae  o£  Tliqr  ka^  &e  aa* 
dicBce  awke<  andfix  theirs 
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It  delb«i«d  to  tittm,  at  tlie  saine  tinie  that 
they  ihow  the  8{>ea]ker  is  in  earnest,  and  a£- 
&cted  himself  with  what  he  so  passionately 
'  recommends  to  others.  Violent  gesture  smd 
VQciforadon  nataraily  shake  the  hearts  of 
the  i^rant*  and  £U  them  with  a  kind  of 
fieyipKiat  horror.  Nothing  is  more  frequent 
tikaax  to  sec  woiaen  weep  and  tremhle  at  the 
sight  «f  a  moving  preacher,  tiunigh  he  is 
uaced  qoite  out  <Sf  their  hearing;  as  in 
EngtendTwe  very  frequently  see  people 
lulled  to  sleepy  with  solid  and  elaborate 
^courses  of  {Mety,  who  would  be  warmed 
and  transported  out  of  themselves  by  the 
bdlowing  and  distortions  of  enthudasm. 

If  nonsense,  when  accompanied  with  such 
an  emotion  ot  voice  and  body,  has  such  an 
Influence  on  men's  minds,  what  might  we 
not  expect  from  nsany  of  those  admirable 
^scourses  which  are  printed  in  our  tongue, 
were  thcv  delivered  with  a  becoming  fer- 
vour, ana  with  the  most  agreeable  graces 
d  voice  and  eesture! 

We  are  told  6Mit  the  ereat  Latin  orator 
very  nmch  impaired  his  health  by  the  Uue- 
rum  cotUenHop  the  vehemence  t^  action, 
with  which  he  used  to  ddiverhimsel£  The 
Ck^eek  orator  was  likewise  so  very  femous 
for  this  particular  in  rhetoric,  that  one  of 
his  antai^onistSy  whom  he  had  banished  from 
Athens,  reading  over  the  oration  which  had 
procured  his  banishment,  and  seeing  his 
mends  admire  it,  could  not  forbear  a^ng 
^lem,  if  they  were  so  much  affected  by  the 
bare  readme  of  it,  how  much  more  they 
woidd  have  oeen  alarmed,  had  they  heard 
him  actually  dirowing  out  such  a  storm  of 
eloquence? 

How  cold  and  dead  a  figure,  in  compari- 
9011  of  these  two  great  men,  does  an  orator 
often  make  at  the  British  bar,  hoUuig  up 
his  head  with  the  most  inapid  serenity,  and 
stroking  the  sides  of  a  long  wir  that  reaches 
down  to  his  middle!  Thetruthofit  is,  there 
is  often  nothingmore  ridiculous  than  the 
gestiures  of  an  fii^sh  speaker:  jrou  see 
some  of  them  runmng  their  hands  into  their 
pockets  as  far  as  ever  they  can  thrust  them, 
and  others  looking  with  g^'eat  attention  on  a 
piece  of  paper  that  has  nothmg  written  on 
It;  you  may  see  many  a  smart  rhetorician 
turning  his  hat  in  his  hands,  moulding  it 
Intoaeveral  different  cocks,  examining  some- 
times the  lining  of  it,  and  sometimes  the 
batton*  during  the  whole  course  of  his 
harangue.  A  deaf  man  would  think  he  was 
eheapening  a  beaver,  when  perhaps  he  is 
talking  of  the  fiate  of  the  British  nation.  I 
remember,  when  I  was  a  youne  man,  and 
uscsd  to  frequent  Westminster-hall,  there 
iras  a  counsellor  who  never  pleaded  with- 
out a  i^ece  of  pack-thread  in  his  hand, 
-which  he  used  to  twist  about  a  thumb  or  a 
fi^er  all  the  while  he  was  speaking:  the 
wragt  of  those  days  used  to  call  it  'the 
thread  of  Ms  discourse,'  for  he  was  unable 
CO  utter  a  word  without  it  One  of  his 
fJfBiiri»,  who  was  more  merry  than  wise, 
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stole  it  from  him  one  day  hi  die  midst  of  lus 
pleading;  but  he  had  better  have  Six,  it 
alone,  fcnr  he  lost  his  cause  by  his  jest 

I  have  all  along  acknowledged  myself  to 
be  a  dumb  man,  and  therefore  may  be 
thought  a  very  improper  person  to  give 
rules  for  oratory;  but  I  bdlieve  every  one 
wiU  agree  with  me  in  thk,  that  we  ought 
either  to  lay  aade  ail  kinds  of  gesture 
(which  seems  to  be  very  suitable  to  the  ge- 
nius (^  our  nation,)  or  at  least  to  make  use 
of  such  only  as  are  graceful  and  expressive. 

O. 


Na  408.]     WedncBday,  June  18, 1712. 
Deoet  aAetiM  aniiiii  neque  m  ninrfnm  erigwt.  nee 


The  ailbetioiM  of  the  betit  ootht  not  to  be  too 
indulged,  nor  eervilely  depneeed. 

*  Mr.  Spectator,— -I  have  always  been 
a  very  great  lover  of  your  speculations,  as 
well  m  regard  to  the  subject  as  to  your  man- 
ner of  treating  it  Human  nature  I  always 
thought  the  most  useful  object  of  human 
reason;  and  to  make  the  consideration  of  it 
pleasant  and  entertaining,  I  always  thought 
the  best  employment  of  human  wit:  other 
parts  of  philosophy  may  perhaps  make  us 
wiser,  but  this  not  only  answers  that  endt 
but  makes  us  better  toa  Hence  it  was  that 
the  oracle  pronounced  Socrates  the  wisest 
of  all  men  living,  because  he  judidoudy 
made  chcnce  of  human  nature  for  the  object 
of  his  Noughts;  an  inquny  into  which,  as 
much  exceeds  all  other  learning,  as  it  is  of 
more  consequence  to  adjust  the  true  nature 
and  measures  of  right  and  wrong,  than  to 
settle  the  distances  Gf  the  planets,  and  comi- 
pute  the  time  of  their  circumvolutions. 

'  One  good  effect  that  wil)  immedistdy 
arise  from  a  near  observation  of  human 
nature,  is,  that  we  shall  cease  to  wonder  at 
those  actions  which  men  are  wed  to  reckon 
wholly  unaccountable;  for,  as  nothing  is 
produced  without  a  cause,  so  by  observing 
the  nature  and  course  of  the  pasnons,  we 
shall  be  able  to  trace  everv  action  from  its 
first  conception  to  its  deatn.  We  shall  no 
more  admire  at  the  proceedings  of  Catiline 
or  Tiberius,  when  we  know  the  one  was 
actuated  by  a  cruel  jealousy,  the  other  by 
a  furious  ambition:  tor  the  actions  of  men 
follow  their  passions  as  naturally  as  ligjit 
does  heat,  or  as  any  other  effect  flows  from  its 
cause;  reason  must  be  employed  in  adjust- 
ing the  pas^ons,  but  they  must  ever  remain 
the  principles  df  action. 

*  The  strange  and  absurd  variety  that  is 
so  apparent  in  men's  actions,  shows  plainly 
they  can  never  proceed  immediately  from 
reason;  so  pure  a  fountain  emits  no  such 
troubled  waters:  they  must  necessarily  arise 
from  the  passions,  which  are  to  the  mind  a^ 
the  winds  to  a  ^ip;  they  can  only  move  it, 
and  they  too  often  destroy  it:  if  fur  and 
gentle,  they  gu^e  k  into  the  harbour;  if 
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contrary  and  furious,  they  orersefU  in  the 
waves.  In  the  same  nnanner  is  the  mind 
assisted  or  endangered  by  the  passions; 
reason  must  then  take  the  place  of  pilot, 
and  can  never  fail  of  securing  her  charge 
if  she  be  not  wanting  to  herself.  The 
strength  of  the  passions  will  never  be  ac- 
cepted as  an  excuse  for  complying  with 
them:  they  were  designed  for  subjection; 
and  if  a  man  suffers  them  to  get  the  upper 
hand,  he  then  betrays  the  liberty  of  his  own 
soul. 

*  As  nature  has  framed  the  several  spe- 
cies of  being  as  it  were  in  a  chain,  so  man 
seems  to  be  placed  as  the  middle  link  be- 
tween angels  and  brutes.  Hence  he  par- 
ticipates ooth  of  flesh  and  spirit  by  an 
admirable  tie,  which  in  him  occasions  per- 
petual war  of  pasaons;  and  as  man  inchnes 
to  the  angelic  or  brute  part  of  his  constitu- 
tion, he  is  then  denominated  good  or  bad, 
virtuous  or  wicked;  if  love,  mercy,  and 
good-nature  prevail,  they  speak  him  of  the 
angel:  if  hatred,  cruelty,  and  envy  pre- 
dominate, they  declare  his  kindred  to  the 
brute.  Hence  it  was  that  some  of  the  an- 
cients ima^ned,  that  as  men  in  this  life 
inclined  more  to  the  angel  or  the  brute,  so, 
after  their  death,  they  should  transmigrate 
into  the  one  or  the  other;  and  it  would 
be  no  unpleasant  notion  to  consider  the 
several  species  of  brutes,  into  which  we 
may  imagine  that  tyrants,  misers,  the 
prcMid,  malidoas,  and  ill-natured,  might  be 
changed. 

'As  a  consequence  of  this  original,  all 
passions*  are  in  all  men,  but  appear  not  in 
all;  constitution,  education,  custom  of  the 
country,  reason,  and  the  like  causes,  may 
improve  or  abate  the  v  strength  of  tl^em; 
but  still  the  seeds  remain,  which  are  ever 
ready  to  sprout  forth  upon  the  least  en- 
couragement I  have  heard  a  story  of  a 
good  religious  man,  who  having  been  bred 
with  the  milk  of  a  goat,  was  very  modest 
in  public,  by  a  careful  reflection  he  made 
on  his  actions;  but  he  frequentlv  had  an 
hour  in  secret,  wherein  he  had  his  frisks 
and  capers;  and  if  we  had  an  opportunity 
of  examining  the  retirement  of  the  strictest 
philosophers,  no  doubt  but  we  should  find 
perpetual  returns  of  those  passions  they  so 
artfully  conceal  from  the  public  I  remem- 
ber Machiavel  observes,  that  every  state 
should  entertain  a  perpetual  jealousy  of  its 
neighbours,  that  so  it  should  never  be  un- 
provided when  an  emergency  happens;  in 
Dke  manner  should  reason  be  perpetually 
on  its  guard  against  the  passions,  and  never 
BufiFer  them  to  carry  on  any  design  that  may 
be  destructive  of  its  securi^:  yet,  at  the 
same  time,  it  must  be  careful  that  it  do  not 
so  far  break  their  strength  as  to  render 
them  contemptible,  and  consequently  itself 
unguarded. 

•  *  The  understanding,  being  of  itself  too 
slow  and  lazy  to  exert  itself  mto  action,  it 
is  necessary  it  should  be  put  in  motion  by 


the  gentle  gales  of  the  passion^,  which  may 
preserve  it  from  stagnating  and  corruption; 
for  they  arc  necessary^  to  the  health  o£  the 
mind,  as  the  circulation  of  the  animal  spi* 
rits  is  to  the  health  of  the  body:  they  k€«D 
it  in  life,  and  strength,  and  vigour;  nor  is  it 
pos^ble  for  the  mind  to  perform  its  offices 
without  their  assistance.  These  motions  are 
given  us  with  our  being;  they  are  little  spi- 
rits that  are  bom  and  die  with  us;  to  some 
they  are  mild,  easy,  and  gentle;  to  others, 
wayward  and  unruly,  yet  never  too  stroK 
for  the  reins  of  reason  and  the  guidance  m 
judgment 

*  We  may  generally  observe  a  pretty  nice 
proportion  "between  the  strength  of  reason 
and  passion;  the  greatest  genhises  have 
commonly  the  strongest  affections,  as,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  weaker  understandings 
have  generally  the  weaker  passions;  and  it 
is  fit  the  fury  of  the  coursers  should  not  be 
too  great  for  the  strength  of  the  charioteer. 
Young  men,  whose  passions  are  not  a  little 
unrulv,  give  small  hopes  of  their  ever  being 
considerable:  the  fire  of  youth  will  of  coarse 
abate,  and  is  a  fault,  if  it  be  a  fault,  that 
mends  every  day;  but,  surely,  unless  a  man 
has  fire  in  nis  youth,  he  can  hanHj  have 
warmth  in  old  age.  We  must  therefore  be 
very  cautious,  lest,  while  we  think  to  re- 
gulate the  pauBsions,  we  should  quite  extin- 
guish them,  which  is  putting  out  the  light 
oi  the  soul;  for  to  be  without  passion,  or  to 
be  hurried  awav  with  it,  makes  a  man 
equally  blind.  The  extraordinary  severity 
used  in  most  of  our  schods  has  this  fatd 
effect,  it  breaks  the  spring  of  the  mind,  and 
most  certainly  destroys  more  good  geniuses 
than  it  can  possibly  improve.  And  surely 
it  is  a  mighty  mistake  that  the  passions 
should  be  so  entirely  subdued:  for  little  ir- 
regularities are  sometimes  not  only  to  be 
borne  with,  but  to  be  cultivated  too,  since 
they  are  frequenUy  attended  wiUi  the 
greatest  perfections.  All  ^jeat  geniuses 
have  faults  mixed  with  their  virtues,  and 
resemble  the  flaming  bush  which  has 
thorns  amongst  lights. 

•Since,  therefore,  the  passions  are  the 
principles  of  human  actions,  we  must  endea- 
vour to  manage  them  so  as  to  retain  their 
vigour,  yet  keep  them  under  strict  com- 
mand; we  must  govern  them  rather  like 
free  subjects  than  slaves,  lest,  while  we  in- 
tend to  make  them  obedient,  t^ey  become 
abject,  and  unfit  for  those  great  purposes 
to  which  they  were  deagned.  For  my  part, 
I  must  confess  I  could  never  have  any  re- 
gard to  that  sect  of  philosophers  who  so 
much  inasted  upon  an  i^solute  indifferoice 
and  vacancy  from  all  pasaon;  for  it  seems 
to  me  a  thmg  very  inconsistent,  for  a  man 
to  divest  himself  of  humanity  in  order  to 
acquire  tranquillity  of  mind;  and  to  eradi- 
cate the  very  principles  of  action,  became 
it  is  possible  they  may  produce  iU  effects. 
I  am,  sir,  your  affectionate  admirer, 

Z.  *T.&* 
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N%409.)    Tkunday^  June  19, 1712. 

■   Muigo  eontiiifera  euaeta  lepore. 

iMor,  Lib.  i.  831. 
To  fraos  each  mitjeet  with  enliv*iii]ig  wit. 

Gratian  very  often  recommends  fine 
taste  as  the  utmost  perfection  of  an  accom- 
plished man. 

As  this  word  arises  very  often  in  oonver- 
sadon,  I  shall  endeavour  to  give  some  ac- 
count of  it,  and  to  lay  down  rules  how  we 
may  know  whether  we  are  possessed  of  it, 
and  how  we  may  acquire  that  fine  taste  of 
writing,  which  is  so  much  talked  of  amcmg 
tlie  polite  w(n*ld. 

Nfost  languages  make  use  of  this  meta- 
phor, to  express  that  faculty  of  the  mind 
whidi  distinguishes  all  the  most  concealed 
fiemlts  and  nicest  perfections  in  writing.  We 
may  be  sure  this  metaphor  would  not  have 
been  so  general  in  all  tongues,  had  there 
not  been  a  very  great  conformity  between 
>  that  mental  taste,  which  is  the  subject  of 
this  paper,  and  that  sensitive  taste  which 
rives  us  a  relish  (rf  every  different  flavour 
that  aflTects  the  palate.  Accordingly  we 
find  there  are  as  many  degrees  of  refine- 
ment in  the  intellectual  raculty  as  in  the 
sense,  which  is  marked  out  by  this  common 
denomination. 

I  knew  a  person  who  possessed  the  one 
in  so  great  a  perfection,  that,  after  having 
tasted  ten  different  kinds  of  tea,  he  would 
itistinguish,  without  seeing  the  colour  of  it, 
the  particular  sort  which  was  offered  him; 
and  not  only  so,  but  any  two  sorts  of  them 
that  were  mixed  togetlier  bi  an  equal  pro- 
portion; nay,  he  has  carried  the  experi- 
ment so  €ar,  as,  upon  tasting  the  composition 
of  three  different  sorts,  to  name  the  parcels 
from  whence  the  three  several  ingredients 
were  taken.  A  man  d  fine  taste  in  writing 
will  discern,  after  the  same  manner,  not 
only  the  general  beauMes  and  imperfections 
of  an  author,  but  discover  the  several  ways 
of  thinking  and  expressing  himsdf,  which 
diversify  him  from  all  other  authors,  with 
the  several  foreign  infusions  of  thought  and 
language,  and  the  particular  authors  from 
whom  they  were  borrowed. 

After  having  thus  far  explained  what  is 
Senerally  meant  by  a  fine  taste  in  writing, 
and  shown  the  propriety  of  the  metaphor 
which  is  used  on  this  occasion,  I  think  I 
joasLj  define  it  to  be  <  that  faculty  of  the  soul 
which  discenis  the  beauties  of  an  author 
wkh  pleasure,  and  the  imperfections  with 
dislike.'  If  a  man  would  know  whether  he 
is  possessed  of  this  faculty,  I  would  have 
him  read  over  the  celebrated  works  of  an- 
tiquity, which  have  stood  the  test  of  so 
many  different  ages  and  countries,  or  those 
works  among  the  modems  which  have  the 
lanctioD  of  the  pester  part  of  our  contem- 
poraries. If,  upon  the  perusal  of  such  writ- 
ings, he  does  not  find  himself  delighted  in 
an  extraordmary  manner,  or  if,  upon  read- 
ing the  admired  passages  in  such  authors, 
he  finds  a  coldness  and  indifference  in  his 


thoughts,  he  ought  to  conclude,  not  (as  is 
too  usual  among  tasteless  readers,)  that  the 
author  wants  those  perfections  which  have 
been  admired  in  him,  but  that  he  himself 
wants  the  faculty  of  discovering  them. 

He  should,  in  the  second  place,  be  very 
careful  to  observe,  whether  he  tastes  the 
distinguishing  perfections,  or,  if  I  may  be  al- 
lowed to  call  tnem  so,  the  specific  qualities 
of  the  author  whom  he  peruses;  whether 
he  is  particularlv  pleaseid  with  Livy,  for 
his  manner  of  telling  a  story,  with  Sallust, 
for  entering  into  those  internal  principles 
of  action  which  arise  from  the  characters 
and  manners  of  the  person  he  describes, 
or,  with  Tacitus,  for  displaying  those  out- 
ward motives  of  safety  and  mterest  which 
^ve  birth  to  the  whole  series  of  transac- 
tions which  he  relates. 

He  may  likewise  conader  how  differentiy 
he  is  affected  by  the  sarte  thought  which 
presents  itself  in  a  great  writer,  from  what 
ne  is  when  he  finds  it  delivered  by  a  per- 
son of  an  ordinary  genius;  for  there  is  as 
much  difference  in  apprehending  a  thought 
clothed  in  Cicero's  language,  and  that  ot  k 
common  author,  as  in  seemg  an  object  by 
the  light  of  a  taper,  or  by  the  light  of  the  sun. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  lay  down  rules  for 
the  acquirement  of  such  a  taste  as  that  I 
am  here  speakine  of.  The  fac\4tY  must  in 
some  degree  be  pom  with  us;  anJ  it  very 
dften  happens,  that  tiiose  who  have  other 
Qualities  in  perfection  are  wholly  void  pf 
this.  One  cs  the  most  emment  mathema- 
ticians of  the  age  has  assured  me,  that  the 
greatest  pleasure  he  took  in  reading  Virgil 
was  in  examining  JEneas's  voyage  by  the 
map;  as  I  question  not  but  many  a  modem 
compiler  ofhistory  would  be  delighted  with 
litde  more  in  that  divine  author  than  the" 
bare  matters  of  fact 

But,  notwithstanding  this  faculty  must  in 
some  measure  be  bom  with  us,  there  are 
several  methods  for  cultivating  and  im- 
proving it,  and  without  which  it  will  be  ' 
very  uncertain,  and  of  little  use  to  the  per- 
son that  possesses  it  The  most  natural 
method  for  this  purpose  is  to  be  conversant 
among  the  writings  of  the  most  polite  au- 
thors. A  man  who  has  any  relisn  for  fine 
writing,  either  discovers  new  beauties,  or 
receives  stronger  impressions,  from  the 
masterly  strokes  of  a  great  author  every 
time  he  pemses  him;  besides  that  he  natu- 
rally wears  himself  into  the  same  manner 
of  speaking  and  thinking. 

Conversation  with  men  of  a  polite  genius 
is  another  method  for  improving  our  natural 
taste.  It  is  impossible  for  a  man  of  the 
greatest  parts  to  consider  any  thing  in  its 
whde  extent,  and  in  all  its  variety  oflights. 
Every  man  besides  those  general  observa- 
tions which  are  to  be  made  upon  an  author, 
forms  several  reflections  that  are  peculiar 
to  his  own  manner  of  thinking;  so  tnat  con- 
versation will  naturally  furnish  us  with 
hints  which  we  did  not  attend  to,  and  make 
us  enjoy  other  men^s  oarts  and  reflections 
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%i  wcU  as  our  own.  This  k  the  beat  reason 
Tcan  give  for  the  observation  which  several 
have  made,  that  men  of  rreat  genius  in  the 
same  way  of  writing  seldom  rise  up  singly, 
but  at  certiun  penods  of  time  appear  to- 
j;ether,  and  in  a  body;  as  they  cBd  at  Rome 
m  the  reign  of  Augustus,  and  in  Greece 
about  the  age  of  Socrates.  I  cannot  think 
that  Comalle,  Racine,  Moliere,  Boileau, 
La  Fontaine,  Bruyere,  Bossu,  or  the  Da- 
ders,  would  have  written  so  well  as  they 
have  done,  had  they  not  been  friends  and 
contemporaries. 

It  is  likewise  necessary  for  a  man  who 
would  form  to  himself  a  finished  taste  of 
good  writing,  to  be  well  versed  in  the  works 
of  the  best  criti£s,i)oth  ancient  and  modem. 
I  must  conf^that  I  could  wish  there  were 
authors  of  this  kind,  who,  beside  the  me- 
chanical rules,  which  a  man  of  very  little 
^  taste  may  discourse  upon,  would  enter  into 
the  very  spirit  and  soul  of  fine  writing,  and 
show  us  the  several  sources  of  that  pleasure 
which  rises  in  the  mind  upon  the  perusal 
o£  a  noble  work.  Thus,  ahnough  in  poetry 
it  be  absolutely  necessary  that  the  unities 
of  time,  place,  and  action,  with  oUier  points 
of  the  same  nature,  should  be  thoroughly 
explmned  and  understood,  there  is  stiU 
something  more  essential  to  tHe  art»  some- 
thing that  elevates  and  astonishes  the  fancy, 
apd  rives  a  greatness  of  mind  to  the  reader, 
which  few  oT  the  critics  besides  Longinus 
have  con^dered. 

Our  general  taste  in  Enriand  is  for  cj)i- 
gtam,  turns  of  wit,  and  forced  conceits, 
which  .have  no  manner  of  influence  either 
for  the  bettering  or  enlarging  the  mind  of 
him  who  reads  them,  and  liave  been  care- 
fully avoided  b^  the  greatest  writers,  both 
among  the  ancients  and  modems.  I  have 
endeavoured  in  several  of  my  speculations, 
to  banish  this  gothic  taste,  whicn  has  taken 
possesion  among  us,  I  entertained  the  town 
tor  a  week  together  with  an  essay  upon  wit, 
in  which  I  endeavoured  to  detect  several  of 
those  false  kinds  which  have  been  admired 
in  the  different  ages  of  the  world,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  show  wherdn  tihe  nature 
of  trae  wit  consists.  I  afterwards  gave  an 
instance  of  the  great  force  wbdch  fies  in  a 
natural  simplicity  of  thought  to  a^^  the 
mind  of  the  reader,  from  such  vulgar  pieces 
as  have  little  else  besides  this  nn^e  quali- 
fication to  recommend  them.  I  luive  like- 
wise examined  the  works  of  die  greatest 
poet  which  our  nation,  or  periiaps  any 
other,  has  produced,  and  particularized 
most  of  those  rational  and  manly  beauties 
which  give  a  value  to  that  divme  work.  I 
shall  next  Saturday  enter  upon  an  essay  on 
*  The  Pleasures  of  the  Imagmation,'  which, 
thcugh  it  shall  consider  the  subject  at  large, 
will  perhaps  suggest  to  the  n»Euler  what  it 
is  that  gives  a  beauty  to  many  passages  of 
the  finest  writers  both  m  prose  and  verse. 
As  an  undertaking  of  this  nature  is  entirely 
new,  I  question  not  but  it  will  be  received 
with  candour.  O. 


Na  410J     JMdap,  Jmm  90, 1713. 


-J)mDft)fftefliMM,i 


Nte  BMffiscoaiiNwituin  quidqaam,  nee  ma^  elegus: 
QuB,  cum  amatora  luo  cvd  onant,  lifanaaL 
Hanun  videre  ingluviem.  sordet,  inopiam : 
Oaam  ialumeaUB  sole  aiDt  ilomi,  atqui  avite  aiM, 
Quo  pacto  ei  Jure  besterao  panem  atnim  vorent; 
NoaK  omnia  bee,  sahia  est  adotesoeatalit. 

7Vr.jEmkActT.ib.4. 
*  Wben  tlW7  ate  abroai,  notbiaf  ao  clean  and  niealy 
dneeed ;  and  wben  at  faiiper  witb  a  (allant,  tbey  dobaS 
piddle,  and  piek  tbe  cboioett  biu;  bat  toieetbelr  nasU- 
neM  and  poverty  at  borne,  tbeir  glattony,  and  bow  tbey 
deronr  Mack  crueu  dipped  in  yeeterday's  biMb,  ia  m 
perlba  antidote  againat  wencbinf.* 

Will  Honeycomb,  who  disguises  his 
present  decay  by  visttine  the  wenches  of 
the  town  only  by  wav  of  humour,  told  ms, 
that  the  last  ramy  ni^ht  he,  with  Sir  Roger 
de  Coverley,  was  driven  into  the  Temple 
cloister,  whither  had  escaped  also  a  ladjr 
most  exactiy  dressed  from  head  to  fboc 
Will  made  no  scruple  to  acquaint  os,  thfll 
she  sainted  him  verv  £EuniUarly  bv  bis  nane, 
and  tumhig  immedialdy  to  the  iidriit,  she 
said,  she  supposed  that  was  his  fpooa  friend 
Sir  Roger  de  €overiey :  upon  which  BotUng 
less  could  follow  than  Sir  Roger's  approach 
to  salutation,  with  *  Madam,  the  same^  a( 
your  service.*  She  was  dressed  in  a  bliick 
tabby  mantua  and  petticoat, without  ribonda; 
her  unen  striped  muslin,  and  in  the  whole 
an  agreeable  second  mouraiiig;  decent 
dresses  being  often  affected  by  the  cieft* 
tures  of  the  town,  at  once  oonsaltingcfaem-^ 
ness  and  the  pretension  to  roodoty.  She 
went  on  with  a  familiar  easy  air,  'To«r 
friend,  Mr.  Honeycomb,  is  afitdetitfprlBed 
to  see  a  woman  here  alone  andunatlended; 
but  I  dismissed  my  coach  at  the  gafte.  and 
tripped  It  down  to  my  coonsel's  chaii^>cra; 
for  lawyers'  fees  take  up  too  much  of  a  snail 
disputed  jointure  to  admit  any  other  ex- 
penses but  mere  necessaries.^  Afr.  HooeT* 
comb  begged  they  might  have  the  honour 
of  setting  her  down,  for  Sir  Roger's  servant 
was  gcme  to  call  a  coach.  In  the  interim  the 
footman  returned  with  'no  coach  to  be  had  f 
and  there  appeared  nothing  to  be  done  ^nX 
trusting  herself  with  Mr.  Hooeycon^  md 
his  fri^,  to  wait  at  the  taveni  at  the  gnte 
for  a  coach,  or  to  be  subjeded  to  all  tbe 
impertinence  she  must  meet  indth  in  tbat 
poDlic  place.  Mr.  Honejrcomb  being  a  nua 
of  honour,  determined  the  Choice  of  tiK 
first,  and  Sir  Roger  as  the  better  man,  taok 
the  lady  by  thehand,  leadmg  her  thiongh  idl 
the  shower,  covering  her  with  1^  hat,  and 
gallanting  a  ftuniliar  acquaintance  throe^ 
rows  of  young  fellows,  who  winked  at  Sokcy 
in  the  state  stie  marched  off,  Wifi  HoBey^ 
comb  bringing  up  the  rear. 

Much  importunity  previdled  upon  tlse 
fiEor  one  to  aamit  of  a  couadon,  whm,  af 
declaring  she  had  no  stomach,  and  havi 
eaten  a  couple  of  chickens  devoured  a  tr 
of  sallet,  and  drank  a  full  bottle  to  Iscr 
share,  she  sung  the  Old  Man's  Wish  to 
Sn*  Roger.  The  knight  kC^  the  room  €ar 
some  time  after  supper,  and  writ  tlie  fai> 
lowing  billet,  which  he  eoofefcd  toSnkflgi^ 
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jHid  Sokejr  to  her  friend  A^n  Honeycomb. 
wan  has  pven  it  to  Sir  Andrew  Freepcnt, 
who  read  it  lait  mght  to  the  ckib. 

'I  am  not  80  mere  a  country  gendeman, 
hot  I  can  guess  at  the  law  business  you  haid 
at  the  Tempk.  If  you  would  go  down  to 
the  couBtr^r,  and  leave  off  all  your  vanities 
^but  your  singing,  let  me  know  at  my  lodg- 
ings m  Bow-street,  Coveht-gafden,  and  you 
iball  be  encouraged  by  your  humble  ser- 
vant,      ^  ROGER  DE  COVERLPY/ 

My  good  friend  could  not  well  stand  the 
raillery  which  was  rising  upon  him;  but  to 
put  a  stop  to  it,  I  delivered  Will  Honey- 
comb the  following  letter,  and  desired  him 
to  read  it  to  the  board. 

«Mr.  SPECTATOR,^Having  seen  a  trans- 
lation of  one  of  the  chapters  in  the  Canticles 
faito  Eog^h  verse  inserted  among  your  late 
papers,  I  have  ventured  to  send  you  the 
neventh  chapter  of  the  Proverbsin  a  poetical 
dress.  If  you  think  it  worthy  appearing 
among  your  speodations,  it  will  be  a  suih 
ficlent  reward  for  the  trouble  of  your  con- 
itant  reader,  A.  B. 

**  Uj  wa,  th*  insmctioQ  that  my  wonli  input, 
Onve  on  Uie  liviaf  ublet  of  Uiy  mmrt; 
And  all  the  wkotefome  praeepti  that  I  gi^ 
Ohsenre  with  itrictest  reTevenoe.  and  live. 

**  Let  all  thy  homafe  be  to  Wiedom  paid, 
9eak  her  protection,  and  implora  her  aid ; 
That  ihe  ttiay  keep  thy  loul  trom  harm  ■ecore, 
"  And  turn  thy  footstepe  fh>m  the  barloVa  door. 
Who  with  cure'd  charms  lures  the  iinwa^  in, 
And  soothes  with  flattery  their  souls  to  sin. 

**  Ones  from  my  window,  as  I  cast  mine  eye 
On  those  that  pass'd  in  siddy  numbers  by, 
Ajronth  among  the  foolish  youths  I  spy'd. 
Who  took  not  sacred  wisdom  for  his  guide. 

**  Just  as  the  sun  withdrew  his  cooler  light, 
Amd  evening  soft  led  cm  the  shades  of  night, 
■•  stole  in  corert  twilight  to  his  fhte. 
And  |iass*d  the  corner  near  the  harlot*e  gate ; 

When  lo,  a  woman  comes! 

Loose  her  attire,  and  such  her  glaring  dress. 
As  aptly  did  the  harlot's  mind  express ; 
anhtle  she  is,  and  practised  in  the  arts 
By  which  the  wanton  conquer  heedless  hearts: 
fltabbom  a|id  loud  she  is ;  she  bates  hrr  home ; 
Varying  her  place  and  form,  she  loves  to  roam : 
Now  she's  within,  now  in  the  street  doth  stray. 
Now  at  each  oomar  stands,  and  waits  her  prey. 
Tba  youth  she  seisM ;  and  laying  now  aside 


All  BMMleety,  the  female's  Justest  pride, 
•flhe  Mid  with  an  embrace,  *  Here  at  my  house 
Fsace-oArings  are,  this  day  I  paid  my  vows. 
I  ilwiafora  came  abroad  to  meet  my  dear. 
And  lb,  in  happy  hour,  I  find  thee  here. 
My  chamber  I've  adom'd,  and  o>r  my  bed 
Apa  eofveriniB  of  the  richest  tap'stry  spread. 
With  Mmb  it  is  decTd  from  Egypt  brought, 
Amd  earrings  by  the  curious  artist  wrought  : 
It  wants  no  glad  perfiuM  Arabia  yields 
Im  an  her  citron  giovea,  and  spioy  fields; 
Here  all  her  store  of  richest'odour  meets, 
TH  lay  thea  in  a  wildemess  of  sweets ; 
Wtaaterer  to  the  sense  can  gratefril  be 

Iteve  collected  there 1  want  but  thee. 

Ify  imsband*s  gone  a  Journey  for  away,  ) 

Btacfa  gold  he  took  abroad,  and  long  will  stay :  > 
He  aam'd  for  his  return  a  distant  day.*  ) 

**  Upon  her  tongue  did  such  smooth  mischief  dwell. 
And  irom  her  lips  such  welcome  flatt'ry  fell, 
Tk*  ungaarded  youth,  in  silken  fetters  ty'd, 
S^stgnVi  his  reason,  and  with  ease  comply'd. 
I*Imm  does  the  ox  to  his  own  slaughter  go. 
And  thus  is  senseless  of  the  impending  blow, 
TlHW  flies  the  simple  bird  into  the  snare, 
TiMit  aUIAil  fowlen  for  his  life  prepara. 
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But  letmy  SODS  attend.    Attend  may  tl^ 
Whomyonthfol  vigour  may  to  sin  betrny;  ' 
Let  them  folse  charmers  fly,  and  guard  Oieif  hfearta 
Against  the  wily  wanton's  pleasing  arts; 
With  care  direct  their  steps,  nor  turn  astray 
•" "'" rS«*ftil 


tread  the  paths  of  her  deoeRAil  way ; 
t  they  too  late  of  her  IMUfoWr  complain, 
1  foil,  where  many  mi|htler  have  been  sli 


slain.'* 
T. 
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ON  THE  PLEAStJBEB  OF  THE  IMAQINATlOlir. 

Cbmteits— The  perfection  of  our  sight  above  our  otMr 
senses.  The  pleasures  of  the  imagination  arise  origt* 
nally  from  sight.  The  pleasures  of  the  imaginatioa 
divided  under  two  beadii.  The  pleasures  of  the  imagi- 
nation in  some  respects  equal  to  those  of  the  under- 
standing. The  extent  of  the  pleasures  of  the  insMim* 
tioa.  The  advantages  a  man  recei vee  from  a  reusb  of 
these  pleasures.  In  what  respect  they  are  preferable 
10  those  of  the  understanding. 

Avia  Pieridnm  peragro  loea  nnllins  anTcf 
Trita  solo :  Juvat  iutegros  acoedere  fonteis, 

Atquehaurlre Lacr.  lib.  i,  SS5. 

In  wild  undear'd,  to  Muses  a  retreat. 
O'er  ground  untrod  before  I  devious  roam. 
And  deep-enamonr'd,  into  latent  springs 
Presume  to  peep  at  coy  virgin  Naiads. 

Our  rfght  is  the  most  perfect  knd  most 
Klelightfol  of  all  our  senses.  It  fills  the  tnind 
with  the  largest  variety  of  ideas,  converses 
with  its  objects  at  the  greatest  distance,  and 
continues  the  longest  in  action  withouf  being 
tired  or  satiated  with  its  proper  enjoyments. 
The  sens^  of  feeling  can  mdeed  give  us  a 
potion  of  extension,  fihape,  and  all  othei' 
ideas  that  enter  at  the  eye,  except  colours^ 
but  at  the  same  time  it  is  very  much  strained, 
and  confined  in  its  operations^  to  the  num*: 
ber,  bulk,  and  distance  of  its  particular 
objects.  Our  sight  seems  designed  to  sup- 
ply an  these  defects,  and  may  be  considered 
as  a  more  delicate  and  diffusive  kind 'of 
touch,  that  spreads  itself  over  an  infinite  mul- 
titude of  bodies,  comprehends  the  largest 
figures,  and  brings  into  our  reach  some  of 
the  most  remote  parts  of  the  universe. 

It  is  this  sense  which  furnishes  the  ima- 
gination with  its  ideas;  so  that  by  *the 
pleasures  of  the  imagination;'  or  *  fancy,' 
(which  I  shall  use  promiscuously)  I  here 
mean  such  as  arise  from  visible  objects, 
either  when  we  have  them  actually  in  our 
view.  Or  when  we  call  up  their  ideas  into  our 
minds  by  paintings,  statues,  descriptions, 
or  any  the  like  occa^on.  We  cannot  mdecd 
have  a  single  image  in  the  fancy  that  did 
not  make  its  first  appearance  through  the 
sight;  but  we  have  the  power  of  retaining, 
altering,  and  compounaing  those  images, 
which  we  have  once  received,  into  all  the 
varieties  of  picture  and  vision  that  are  most  , 
agreeable  to  the  imagination;  for  by  this ! 
faculty  a  man  in  a  dungeon  is  capaole  of  f 
entert^ning  himself  with  scenes  and  land-  ' 
scapes  more  beautiful  than  any  that  can  be  J 
{bund  in  the  whole  compass  ot  nature. 

There  are  few  words  in  the  English  ^ri- 
guage  which  are  employed  in  a  more  loose 
and  tmcircumscribed  sense  than  those  of 
the  fancy  and  the  imagination.    I  therefoi^ 
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thought  it  necessary  to  fix  and  determine 
live  notion  of  these  two  words  ^3 1  intend 
ta  make  use  cf  them  in  the  thread  of  my 
foUowhig  speculations,  that  the  reader  may- 
conceive  ri^tly  what  is  the  subject  which 
I  proceed  up<^.  I  must  therefore  desire 
him  to  remember,  that  by  'the  pleasures 
of  the  imagination/ 1  mean  only  such  plea- 
sares  as  arise  ori^nally  from  sighjt,  and 
that  I  divide  these  pleasures  into  two  kinds: 
my  design  being  first  of  all  to  discourse  of 
those  pri[|jaiOT  rOyftsnirpa  of  the  imsginatioD, 
which  entTrely  proceed  from  such  objects 
as  are  before  our  eyes;  and  in  the  next 
place  to  speak  of  those  secondary  pleasures 
of  the  imagination  whTch  flow  trom 'ttie 
I  ideas  of  visible  objects,  when  the  objects  are 
i  not  actually  before  the  eye,  but  are  called 
\ttp  into  our  memories  or  formed  into  agree- 
,  le  visions  of  things  tliat  are  either  ^sent 
orfictkioas. 

The  pleasures  of  the  imagination,  taken 
hi  tha  full  extent,  are  not  so  gross  as  those 
of  seno^  nor  so  re6ned  as  thote  of  the  un- 
derstanding. The  last  are  indeed  more 
preferable,  because  they  are  founded  on 
some  new  knowledge  or  improvement  in^ 
the  mind  of  man;  jret  it  must  oe  confessed,' 
that  those  of  the  imagination  are  as  great 
and  as  trani^rting  as  the  other.  A  beau- 
^ul  prospect  delights  the  soul  as  much  as 
a  demon^radon;  and  a  description  in  Ho- 
mer has  charmed  more  readers  than  a 
diapler  in  Aristotle.  Besides,  the  plea- 
iMires  of  the  imagination  have  this  advan- 
tage alxnre  those  of  the  understanding,  that 
they  are  more  obvious,  and  more  easy  to  be 
acquired.  It  is  but  opening  the  eye,  and 
the  scene  enters.  The  colours  pmnt  them- 
selves on  the  fancy,  with  very  fittle  atten- 
tion of  thoofi^t  or  application  of  the  mind 
in  the  beholder.  We  are  struck,  we  know 
not  how»  with  the  symmetry  of  any  thing 
we  seCt  and  immediately  assent  to  the 
beauty  of  an  object,  without  imiuiring  into 
the  particolar  causes  and  occasions  of  it 

A  man  of  a  polite  imagination  is  le^-into 
a  great  many  pleasures  that  the  vulgar  are 
not  capable  otreceivii]^.  He  can  converse 
with  a  picture  and  find  an  agreeable  com- 
panion m  a  statue.  He  meets  with  a  secret 
refreshment  in  a  description,  and  often  feels 
n  greater  satisfaction  in  the  prospect  of 
fieras  and  meadows,  than  another  does  in 
the  possession.  It  gives  him,  indeed,  a  kind 
of  property  in  every  thing  he  sees,  and 
maies  the  ;most  mde  uncultivated  parts  of 
nature  administer  to  his  pleasures:  so  that 
he  looks  upon  the  worid  as  it  were  in  an- 
other light,  and  discovers  in  it  a  multitude 
of  chaims,  that  conceal  themselves  from 
thejrenerality  of  mankind. 

Inere  are  indeed  but  very  few  who  know 
how  to  be  idle  and  innocent,  or  have  a  re- 
liih  ot  any  ^easures  that  are  not  criminal; 
every  diversion  they  take  is  at  the  expense 
«f  some  one  'virtue  or  another,  and  their 
jery  firrt  step  out  of  business  is  into  vice  or 
fatty.  A  man  should  endeavour,  therefore. 


to  make  the  sphewf  of  his  innoDeiit  phoib  / 
sur^'^as  wide  as  possible,  that  he  may  re-  i 
tire  mto  them  witn  safety,  and  find  in  them  / 
such  a  satisfaction  as  a  wise  man  would  not 
blush  to  take.    Of  this  nature  are  those  of  v 
the  imagination,  which  do  not  require  such 
a  bent  of  thought  as  is  neces^ry  to  otfr 
more  serious  employments,  nor  at  the  same 
time,  suffer  the  mind  to*  sink  into  that  neg-  - 
ligence  and  remissness,  which  are  apt  to. 
accompany  our  more  sensual  delights,  but,| 
like  a  gentle  exercise  to  the  faculties, 
awaken  them  from   sloth   and   idleness,^ 
without  putting  them  upon  any  labour  or 
difficulty. 

We  might  here  add,  that  the  pleasures 
of  the  fancy  are  more  conducive  to  health 
than  those  of  the  understan^ng,  which  are 
worked  out  by  dint  of  thinking,  and  attend- 
ed with  too  violent  a  labour  of  the  bnd» 
Delightful  scenes,  whether  in  nature,  paints 
ing,  or  poetry,  have  a  kindly  influence  oa 
the  body,  as  well  as  the  mind;  and  not  only 
serve  to  clear  and  )[)nghten  the  imagina- 
tion, but  are  able  to  disperse  grief  and  rae- 
lanchcJy,  and  to  set  the  animal  ^hits  ia 
pleasing  and  agreeable  motions.  For  this 
reason  Sir  Francb  Bacon,  in  his  Bssay  upon 
Health,  hni  not  thought  it  improper  to 
prescribe  to  his  reader  a  poem  or  a  pros- 
pect, where  he  particulany  dasoades  hire 
trom  knotty  ana  subtle  disqdsitionL  and 
advises  him  to  pursue  studies  that  fin  fiie 
mind  with  splendid  and  illustrious  objects, 
as  histories,  fables,  and  contemplitioBS  or 
nature. 

I  have  in  this  paper,  by  way  of  introduc- 
tion, settled  the  notion  of  those  pieasires 
of  the  imagination  ,which  are  <he  9ibject  of 
my  present  undertaking,  and  endeavoured, 
by  several  considerations,  to  recommend  to 
my  reader  the  pursuit  d  those  pleasures. 
I  shall  in  my  next  paper  examine  the  seve- 
ral sources  from  whence  these  ^easares 
are  derived.  O. 
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ON  THE  PLEA6URBS  OF  THE  rafAGOTATTQW. 
OnKMtf.— Three  MuroM  of  all  Um  pleawirM  of  tte  taM- 
fination,  in  mir  mrvey  of  outwmrA  oMects.    How 


what  !■  freat  plme*  the  imaciBatkm. 
new  pleaiM  the  imaglnatiM.  How  wtel  is  kMHtfiM 
in  oar  own  Medea  plenaea  the  innfinaliOB.  Bow 
what  ia  beautif\tl  in  (reneral  pleaaea  the  taM|iMlinn 
What  other  B0ci<lentBi  caaaaa  nay  eontiibatt  to  th» 
beifhtenin;  of  those  ploMvna. 

^Diriaum,  aic  breve  flet  opoa^— JHirl  1^  hr.  A 

The  work,  divided  aptly,  ahorter  gmwB. 

I  SHAT.L  first  Consider  those  pleaaottsof 
the  imagination  which  arise  froin  theadnal 
view  and  survey  cf  outward  objects;  and 
these,  I  think,  all  proceed  from  the  skht 
of  what  is  great,  uncommon,  or  beantituL 
There  may,  indeed,  be  something  so  terri- 
ble or  offensive,  that  the  horror  or  loath- 
someness of  an  object  may  overbear  the 
pleasure  which  remits  from  Iti  { 
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mm^%or  bouity;.  but  still  thc^  will  be 
^mich  a  Hiixtiire  of  ddight  in  the  veiy 
.tBsgtisi  it  ^ves  us,  as  any  of  these  three 
quaiiBcations  are  most  conspicuous  and 
prevailing^. 

By  grpatnessy  I  do  not  only  mean  the  bulk 
of  any  angle  object,  but  the  largeness  of  a 
-whole  view,  considered  as  one  entire  piece, 
^nch  are  the  prospects  of  an  open  chlim- 
^gn  country,  a  vast  uncultivated  desert, 
ii  huge  heaps  of  mountains,  hi^h  rocks  and 
prectpice^  or  a  wide  exoanse  of  water, 
where  we  are  not'  struck  %ith  the  nov^ty 
or  beauty  of  the  ^ght,  but  with  that  rude 
kind  of  magnifit^ce  which  appears  in 
4fiaiiy  of  these  stupendous  works,  of  Nature. 
Our  imagination  loves  to  be  ^ed  with  an 
object,  or  to  grasp  at  any  thing  that  is  too 
tftg  for  its  capacity.  We  are  flung  intaa 
pleasing  astonishment  at  such  unbounded 
views,  and  feel  a  delightful  stillness  and 
-funaaement  in  the  soul  at  the  appr^ensions 
^  them.  The  mind  of  nian  naturally  hates 
«vcry  tiling  that  looks  like  a  restraint  upon 
ft,  and  is  apt  to  fancy  itself  under  a  sort  of 
•GOttfinement,  when  the  sl^ht  ia  pent  up  in 
a  narrow  compa^,  and  shortened  on  every 
tide-  by  the  ndghbourhood  of  walls  or 
nountama.  On  the  contrary,  a  ^>actous 
iiorizon  is  an  image  of  liberty^  where  the 
^cye  hasfoom  to  range  abroad,  lo  expatiate 
at  large  on  the  knraei^ty  of  its  views,  and 
4o  lose  itself  amidst  the  variety  of  objects 
tftat  offer  themselves  to  its  observation* 
Such  wide  and  undetermined  prospects^are 
-asplelaing  to  the  fancy  as  the  speculations 
-of  .etemi^  or  infinitude  are  to  the  under- 
ataading.  But  if  there  be  a  beauty  of  un- 
commonness' jc^ed  with  this  grandeur,  as 
it  a  troubled  ocean,  a  heaven  adorned  with 
stars  and  metecH,  or  a  spacious  landscape 
<mt!  out  into  rivers,  woods,  rocks  and 
meadows^  the  pleasure  still  grows  upon 
lu,  as  it  arises  frbm  more  than  a  ^ngle 
■priaciple. 

'  lEireiy  thing  that  Lb  new  or  Uncommon, 
raises  a  pleasure  in  the  imagination  because 
it  fills  the  soul  with  an  agreeable  surprise, 
^mtifies  its  curiosity,  and  gives  it  an  idea 
.of  which  it  was  not  before  possessed.  » We 
are  indeed  so  often  conversant  witli  one  set 
•of  objects,  and  tired  out  with  so  many  re- 
peated shows  of  the  same  things,  that 
.whatever  is  new  or  uncommon  contributes 
M  -Httle  to  vary  human  life,  and  to  divert 
our  minds,  for  a  while,  with  the  strange- 
ness of  its  appearance.  It  seiTCS  us  for  a 
kiad  of  refreshment,  and  takes  off  from 
tkat  satiety  we  are  apt  to  complain  o£,  in 
our  usual  and  ordinary  entertainments.  It 
is  this  that  bestows  charms  on  a  monster, 
find  midces  even  the  imperfections  of  nature 
.  please  us.  It  is  this  that  recommends  va- 
-  liety,  where  the  mind  is  every  instant  call- 
ed off  to  something  new,  and  the  attention 
not  suffered  to  dwell  too  long,  and  waste  it- 
self on  any  particular  object.  It  is  this, 
likewise,  that  improves  what  is  great  or 
lirgitfifiil  and  makes  it  afford  the  mind  a 


doulile,  eMertaiament  Groves,  fieldsr  «nd 
meadows,  are  at  any  season  of  the  year 
pleasant  to  look  uyqp,  but  never  so  much 
as  in  the  opening  of  the  spring,  when  they 
are  all  new  and  fresh,  with  their  first  gloss 
upon  them,  and  not  yet  too  much  accus- 
tomed and  familiar  to  the  eye.  For  this 
reason  there  is  nothing  more  enlivens  a 
prospect  than  rivers,  jetteaus,  or  falls  of 
water,  where  the  scene  is  perpetually  shift- 
ing, and  entertsuning  the  si^t  every  mo- 
ment with  something  that  is  new.  We  are 
quickly  thred  with  lookrag  upoii  hMls  Aid 
vallfeys,  where  every  thing  contimies  fixed 
and  settled  in  the  same  pkce  and  posture, 
but  find  oiur  thoughts  a  little  aj^tated  and 
relieved  at  the  sight  of  such  objects  as  are 
ever  in  motion,  and  sliding  away  from  be- 
neath  the  eye  of  the  beholder.  i 

But  there  is  nothing  that  makes  its  wsy 
more  directly  to  the  aoi^  than  beauty, 
which  immeaiately  diffuses  a  secret  sat^o 
fattion  and  complacency  through  the  ima^ 
gination,  and  gives  a  finishing  to  any  thii^ 
thatis  great  or  uncommon.  The  very  first 
discovery  of  it  strikes  the  mind  with  an  id* 
ward  joy,  and  spreads  a  cheerfiilness  and 
delight  through  all  its^  faculdes.  Hiers  is 
not  perhaps  any  real  beauty  or  defimniliy 
more  in  one  piece,  of  matter  than  anotlier, 
because  we  might  have  been  so  made,  thait 
whatsoever  now  appears  loathsome  to  us 
might  have  shown  itself  agreeable;  but  wis 
find  by  experience  that  there  are  several 
modi^tions  of  matter,  which  the  mind» 
without  ally  previous  conidderation,  pro* 
nounces  at  first  sight  beautiful  or  deforrned. 
Thus  we  see  that  every  different  species  of 
sensible  creatures  has  its  different  notlqas 
of  beauty,  and  that  each  of  tliem  is  most 
affected  with  the  beauties  of  its  own  kind* 
This  is  no  wherp  more  remarkable  than  io 
birds  of  the  same  shape  and  proportion, 
where  we  often  see  the  mate  determined 
in  his  courtship  by  the  single  grain  or 
tincture  of  a  feather,  and  never  discoveiing 
any  charms  but  in  the  colour  c^  its  speciesu 

*  Scit  thalamo  germre  fldem,  sancUwqoe  reretiir 
Ckmnobf  i  le^ea ;  non  ilium  In  pectore  candor 
SolicHat  nivoua;  ne<}a«  pravuiri  aeceBdit  amoresi 
Sf^endida  lanugo,  vel  hoaesta  in  vtrtice  crista, 
Purpureuove  nitor  pennanim;  ast  ajrmina  late 
Preminca  explorat  cautus,  maculasque  requirit 
C<^ataa,  poibuaqlio  interlita  corpora  gutcia : 

Ni  l^cereti  pictis  sylvam  eircum  uvdique  monalra 
Conf^i^aiD  aspiceres  vulgo  partusque  biforinei, 
Et  lennufi  nmtriinioni,  et  vennria  monumenta  nefsnilA. 
'  Hinc  Menihi  ia  nifm  se  oMectat  niffra  niarlto, 
Ilinc  Bocium  laaeiva  petit  rhilomela  ca«oniin,      .    . 
Agnof^Utque  pa^es  sonitui,  hinc  Noaua  tetraai 
Canttiem  alarutn,  et  glaucoa  miralurncellos. 
Nempe  tibi  acmper  constat,  crewitque  quotanaia 
Lnfida  prt^^nies,  caftos  confcMa  |wrefitf>8; 
Dum  virides  inl4>r  saltus  liicnM]ue  aonorne 
Vere  novoezultat,  plumaMiue  docnra  Juv(>ntn« 
Bzplicatad  aolem  patriiaque  colnribua  aidet/* 

*  The  feather'd  Imnband,  to  his  partner  true, 
Preaenrea  connubial  ritea  inviolate. 

With  cold  indifference  every  charm  he  aees. 
The  milky  wMteneaa  of  the  aiauly  neck. 


*  It  would  aeem  from  hi«  manner  of  introduejsf 
hem,  that  Mr.  Addiaon  waabimaelf  UieaatteraftllHa 
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'  11i»«hlBiafd<mii,  proud  enrt,ndimrplewiBga: 
■ot  eaatuHM  with  a  tearcliijig  eye  ezploret 
The  feiiiBle  triben  his  proper  mate  to  find. 
With  kindred  colonrc  marked ;  did  he  not  so, 
llie  grore  with  painted  monstera  would  abmindk 
Th*  amUpiou*  product  of  tumataral  love. 
The  blackbird  hence  selecti  her  ■ooty  tpouae  i' 
The  nightingale,  her  musical  compeer, 
Lur'd  l^  the  well-known  voice :  fhe  bird  of  oight, 
Smit  with  his  dusky  vong^  and  greenish  eyes, 
Woos  his  dun  pararnoar.    The  &auteous  race 
Speak  the  chaKte  loves  of  their  progenitors 
When,  by  the  spring  invited,  they  exult 
.  I»  woods  and  fields,  and  to  tiie  toA  unfold 
.  Their  plumes,  that  vitli  paternal  colours  glow.' 

There  is  a  second  kiiid  of  beauty  that  we 
find  in  the  several  products  of  art  and  na- 
ture, which  does  not  work  in  the  imaginar 
tion  with  that  wam^th  and  violence  as  the 
beauty  that  appears  in  our  proper  species, 
hut  is  apt  however  to  raise  in  us  a  secret 
delight,  and  a  kind  of  fondness  for  th6 
places  or  objects  in  which  we  discover  it 
This  consists  either  in  the  gaiety  or  variety 
of  ccdours,  iiv  the  symmetry  ana  proportiou 
of  parts,  in  the  arrangement  and  aispcfet- 
tion  of  bodies,  or  in  a  just  mixture  and  con- 
currence of  all  together.  Among  these 
several  kinds  of  beauty  the  eye  takes  most 
ddigfat  in  colours.  Weno  where  meet  with 
a  more  glorious  or  pleasing  show  in  nature 
than  what  appears  m  the  heavens  at  the 
rising  and  setting  of  the  sun,  which  is 
whoUy  made  up  of  those  different  stains  of 
light  that  show  themselves  in  clouds  of  a 
dmerent  situation.  For  this  reason  we  iind 
tihe  poets,  who  are  always  addressing  them- 
selves to  the  imagination,  borrowing  more 
of  their  epithets  from  colours  than  from 
any  other  topic. 

As  the  fancy  delights  in  every  thing  that 
is  fsteatf  strange,  or  beautiful,  and  is  still 
more  pleased  the  more  it  finds  of  these 
perfections  in  the  same  object,  so  it  is 
capable  of  receiving  a  new  satis^ction  by 
the  as^stance  of  another  sense.  Thus,  any 
continued  sound,  as  the  music  of  birds,  or 
a  fall  of  water,  awakens  every  moment  the 
mind  <^  the  bdK>lder,  and  makes  him  more 
attentive  to  the  several  beauties  of  the 
place  that  lie  before  lum.  Thus,  if  there 
arises  a  fragrancy  of  smells  or  perfumes, 
they  heighten  the  pleasures  of  tne  imagi- 
nation, and  make  even  the  colours  and 
verdure  of  the  landscape  appear  more 
agreeable;  for  the  ideas  m  botn  senses  re- 
commend each  other,  and  ^re  pleasanter 
together  than  when  they  enter  the  mind 
separately:  as  the  different  colours  of  a 
picture,  when  they  are  well  disposed,  set 
off  one  another  arid  receive  an  additional 
beauty  from  the  advantages  of  their  situa- 
tion. O. 


Na  413u]     Tuesday,  June  24,  1712. 
TAPER  m. 

ON  THE  FLEA0DRBS  OF  THE  IMAGINATION. 

OaCsiite.— Why  the  neeessary  cause  of  onr  being  pleas- 
ed with  what  is  great,  new,  or  beaatiAiI,  unknown. 
Why  the  final  cause  more  known  and  more  usefbl. 
The  final  cauM  of  car  being  pleased  willi  what  te 
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r  being  pleoed  witt 
what  is  beautiful .  in  our  own  apedea.    The  Umi 


IS  new.    The  final  cause  df  oar  t 


cause  of  our  being  pleased  With  what  is  beaaCUbl  f 
general. 


The  cause  is  sea«t,  but  th*  eflbct  is  known.- 

Though  in  yesterday's  paper  we 
ffldered  how  every  thing  that  is  greats  i 
or  beautiful,  is  apt  to  affect  the  iraa^jiDa^ 
tion  with  pleasure,  we  must  own  that  it  k 
imposmble  for  %s  to  assign  the  necessaiy 
cause  of  this  pleasure,  because  we  know 
neither  the  nature  d  an  idea,  nor  the  sob- 
stanoe  of  a  human  soul,  which  mig^  l^t^ 
us  to  discover  the  conformity  or  disanve- 
ableness  of  the  one  to  the  other;  and  there- 
fore, for  want  of  such  a  light,  aH  that  we 
can  do  in  speculations  of  this  kind,  is  to 
reflect  on  those  operations  of  the  soul  diat 
are  most  agrieeaole,  and  to  range,  unAer 
their  proper  heads,  what  is  pleasing  or  di»- 
pleastng  to  the  mind,  without  being  able  Is 
trace  out  die  several  necessary  and  effickaC 
causes  from  whence  tht  pleasure  or  dS»- 
I^asure  arises. 

Final  causes  lie  more  bare  and  open  t9 
our  observation,  as  there  are  often  a  greater 
variety  that  belong  to  the  same  effect;  and 
these,  though  they  are  not  altogether  so  a»- 
dsfiactory,  are  generally  more  useful  than 
the  other,  as  they  give  us  greater  occasioR 
of  admiring  the  goodness  and  wisdom  of  tke 
iitst  Contriver. 

One  of  the  final  causes  of  our  ddiight  m 
any  thing  that  is  great  may  be  this*  Tb^ 
Supreme  Author  of  our  being  has  so  formed 
the  soul  of  man,  that  nothing  but  himself 
can  be  its  last,  adequate,  and  proper  happ 
piness.  Because,  therefore,  a  great  pnt 
of  our  happiness  must  arise  from  the  i 


templation  of  his  beings  that  he  might  gm 
our  souls  a  just  relish  of  such  a  contemplft- 
tion,  he  has  made  them  naturally  deQght 
in  the  apprehension  of  what  is  grcaht  or  un- 
limited. Our  admiration,  which  is  a  very 
plea^g  motion  of  the  mind,  immediatdy 
rises  at  the  connderation  of  an^  object  thiSt 
takes  up  a  grent  d^  of  room  m  thie  fiucy, 
and,  by  consequence,  will  improve  into  the 
highest  pitch  of  astonishment  and  devotion 
when  we  contemplate  his  nature,  that  is 
neither  circumscribed  by  time  nor  place* 
nor  to  be  comprehended  by  the  largest 
capacity  of  a  created  being. 

He  has  annexed  a  secret  pleasure  to  tlie 
idea  of  any  thing  that  is  new  or  uncoBMDflfi, 
that  he  might  encourage  us  in  the  porBoit 
after  knowledge,  and  engage  us  to  senck 
into  the  wonders  of  his  creation;  for  cverr 
new  idea  brings  sirch  a  pleasure  along  with 
it  as  rewards  any  p^ns  we  have  taken  ki 
its  acquisition,  and  consequently  serves  as 
a  motive  to  put  us  upon  fresh  discoveriea^ 

He  has  made  every  thmg  that  is  beaafti- 
ful  in  our  own  species  plea.sant,  that  aH 
creatures  might  be  tempted  to  multiply 
their  kind,  and  fill  the  worid  with  inhabife- 
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ants;  for  It  is  vciy  remarkable^  that  whcre- 
cver  nature  is  crossed  in  the  production  of 
a  monster  (the  result  of  anv  unnatural  mix- 
ture) the  breed  is  hicapable  of  propaeatme 
its  likeness,  and  of  founding  a  new  order  of 
creature :  so  that»  unless  all  animals  were 
allured  by  the  beauty  of  their  own  species, 
^;eneration  ^ould  be  at  an  end,  and  the 
earth  unpeopled. 

In  the  last  p4ace,  he  has  made  every 
thfaig  that  is  bcautiftil  m  all  other  objects 
pleasant*  or  rather  has  made  so  many 
4)bjccU  appear  beautiful,  that  he  might 
render  the  whole  creation  more  gay  ^d 
d^ghtful.  He  has  given  almost  ev^y 
thing  about  us  the  power  of  raising  an 
agre^ble  idea  in  the  imagination:  so  that 
it  IS  impos^ble  for  us  to  bdiold  his  works 
"With  coldness  or  indifference,  and  to  survey 
flp  many  beauties  without  a  secret  satisfac- 
tion and  complacency.  Things  would  make 
but  a  poor  appearance  to  the  eye,  if  we 
>«aw  them  only  in  their  proper  figures  and 
motions:  and  what  reason  can  we  assign 
for  their  exciting  in  us  many  of  those  ideas 
which  are  diffmnt  from  any  thing  that 
exists  in  the  objects  themselves  (for  such 
are  light  and  colours,)  were  it  not  to  add 
tupemumerary  ornaments  to  the  universe, 
asid  make  it  more  agreeable  to  the  imagi- 
nation? we  are  every  wh^re  entertained 
with  pleanng  shows  and  apparitions;  we 
4i8cover  imaginary  glories  in  the  heavens, 
and  in  the  earth,  and  see  some  of  this  vi- 
lioDary  beauty  poured  out  upon  the  whole 
creation:  but  what  a  rough  unsightiy  sketch 
<si  nature  should  we  be  entertained  with, 
did  all  her  colouring  disappear,  and  the 
several  distinctions  of  tight  and  shade 
vaaish?  In  short,  our  souls  are  at  present 
delightfully  lost  and  bewildered  in  a  pleas- 
ing delusion,  and  we  walk  about  like  the 
enchanted  hero  in  a  romance,  who  sees 
Wautifiil  castles,  woods,  and  meadows;  and, 
at  the  same  time,  hears  the  warbling  of 
birds,  and  the  purling  of  streams;  but, 
upon  the  finishing  of  some  secret  spdl,  the 
liuitastic  scene  breaks  up,  and  the  discon- 
solate knight  finds  himself  on  a  barren 
heath,  or  in  a  solitary  desert  It  is  not  im- 
probable that  sometning  like  this  may  be 
tiie  state  of  the  soul  aiter  its  first  separa- 
tion, in  respect  of  the  images  it  will  receive 
fixnn  matter;  though  indeed  the  ideas  of 
colours  are  so  pleasmg  and  beautiful  in  the 
imagination,  that  it  is  possible  the  soul  will 
not  be  dep»rived  of  them,  but  perhaps  find 
them  excited  by  some  other  occasicsial 
cause,  as  they  are  at  present  by  the  differ- 
ent impressions  of  the^subtle  matter  on  the 
Tin  <tf  sight. 
have  here  supposed  that  my  reader  is 
acquainted  with  that  great  modem  disco- 
very, which  is  at  present  universally  ac- 
knowledgcnd  by  all  tne  inquirers  into  natural 
pluloaophy :  namely,  that  li^ht  and  colours, 
as  apprrehended  by  the  imagmation,  are  only 
ideas  in  the  mind,  and  not  qualities  that 
have  any  existence.in  matter.    As  this  is  a 


trutii  wluch  has  been  proved  InOBPteitibiy 
by  many  modem  philosophers,  and  it  iff* 
deed  one  of  the  finest  speculations  in  Aat 
science^  if  the  Enriish  reader  waeMi  tee 
the  notten  explained  at  large,  he  mar  find 
it  in  the  eighth  chapter  (tf  tne  second  boel: 
of  Mr.  Locke's  Enay  oq  Human  Undci^' 
standing. 

The  following'  letter  of  Steele  to  jfddUtm  U 
reprinted  here  from  the  original  edUitm 
of  the  Spectator  in  folio. 

«June34,  I7I2. 
*Mh.  Spectator,— I  would  not  divert 
the  course  of  your  discourses,  when  you  seen 
bent  upon  obuging  the  world  with  a  train  of 
thinking:  which,  rightiy  attended  to,  maj 
render  Uie  life  of  every  roan  who  readb 
it  more  easy  and  happ^r  for  the  future.  The 
pleasures  oi  the  hnagination  are  what  be* 
ffnlder  life,  when  reason  and  judraent  da 
not  interpose;  it  is  therefore  a  worthy  action 
in  you  to  look  car^uUy  into  the  powers  of 
fancy,  that  other  men,  from  the  knowledge 
of  them,  may  improve  their  joys,  and  allay 
their  ^efs,  oy  a  just  use  of  that  faculty.  I 
say,  sir,  I  would  not  Interrupt  you  m  the 

Srogress  of  this  discourse;  but  if  you  will 
o  me  the  favour  of  inserting  this  letter  in 
your  next  paper,  yoif  Will  do  some  service 
to  the  public,  though  not  in  so  noble  a  way 
of  obliging,  as  that  of  improving  their 
minds.  Allow  me,  sr,  to  acquamt  yoa 
■mth  a  desien  (of  which  I  am  partly  au- 
thori)  though  it  tends  to  no  greater  good 
than  that  of  getting  money.  I  should  not 
hope  for  the  favour  of  a  philosopher  in  this 
matter^  if  it  were  not  attempted  under  aU 
the  restrictions  which  you  sages  put  upon 
private  acquidtions.  The  m^  purpose 
which  every  good  man  is  to  propose  to  mm* 
self,  is  the  service  of  his  prince  and  coun- 
try; after  that  is  done,  he  cannot  add  to 
himself,  but  he  must  also  be  beneficial  to 
them.  This  scheme  of  gain  is  not  only  coQ- 
fiStent  with  that  end;  but  has  its  very  being 
in  subordination  to  it;  for  no  man  can  be  a 
gainer  here  but  at  the  same  time  he  him- 
self, or  some  other,  must  succeed  in  theh- 
demings  with  the  government.  It  is  called 
« The  Multiplication  Table,'  and  is  so  Car 
calculated  for  the  immediate  service  of  her 
majesty,  that  the  same  person  who  is  for* 
tunate  in  the  lottery  of  the  state  may  re- 
ceive yet  further  advantage  in  this  table: 
And  I  am  sure  nothing  can  be  more  pleas- 
ing to  her  gracious  temper  than  to  find  out 
additional  methods  of  increaang  their  good 
fortune  who  adventure  any  thing  in  her 
service,  or  layine  occasions  for  others  to  be- 
come capable  of  serving  their  country  who 
are  at  present  in  too  low  circumstances  to 
exert  themselves.  The  manner  of  exe- 
cuting the  design  is  by  givfag  out  receipts 
for  half  guineas  received,  which  shall  entiUe 
the  fortunate  bearer  to  certain  sums  in  the 
table,  as  it  is  set  forth  at  large  in  the  pro- 
posals printed  the  twenty-third  instant 
There  is  another  circumstance  in  this  de- 
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'^pi  «lrick  gtvcs  woe  hopes  of  yoir  fitvoor 
to  k*  and  mat  is  what  TuUy  advises,  to 
<vit,  that  the  benefit  is  made  as  difibsive  as 
jMssihle.  Every  cue  that  has  half  a  goinea 
^  put  into  the  possibility,  from  that  smaU 
mm  to  raise  himself  an  easy  fortune:  when 
these  little  parc^  of  wealth  are,  as  it 
were,  thus  thrown  back.  ag;ain  into  the  re- 
donation  of  providence,  we  are  to  expect 
that  some  wno  live  under  hardships  or  ob- 
scurity may  be  produced  to  the  world  in 
the  figure  they  deserve  by  this  means.  I 
doubt  not  but  this  last  argument  will  have 
force  with  you;  and  I  cannot  add  another 
4o  it,  but  what  yo«r  severity  will,  I  fear, 
▼ery  little  regard;  which  is,  that  I  am,  nr, 
ipovr  rreatest  admirer, 

« RICHARD  STEELE.* 
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O^  THE  PLEASUKES  OP  TOE  IMACmATlOir. 

^&ntmU$.^TlK  worlu  of  nature  more  pVwMBt  <o  t|ic 
imai^nation  than  tbote  of  art.  The  works  of  nature 
Mill  man  pleasant,  the  more  they  reaeoible  those  of 
art.  The  work*  of  art  more  peasant,  the  more  they 
respmbk  thnas  of  nature.  Onr  Enfltsh  plantatioiie 
and  gardens  conaideoed  19  the  foregoing  bgbt. 


— --T ^Tj— Alteriui  sic 

.    AHera  poioit  opem  ret,  et  conjuratamiee. 

Hott.  Jira  PmL  t.  4J4. 

B«t  mutually  tbey  Baed  MCh  olber'i  help* 

If  we  coBsider  the  worics  of  nature  -and 
art  as  they  are  Qualified  to  entertain  the 
Ima^iBation,  we  shall  find  the  last  very  de* 
fective  in  comparison  of  the  former;  fat 
though  they  may  sometimes  appear  as 
beautiful  or  strange,  they  can  have  nothing 
in  them  of  that  vastness  and  immensity, 
which  afford  so  great  an  entertainment  to 
tlie  mind  of  the  beholder.  The  one  may  be 
as  poUte  and  delicate  as  the  other,  but  can 
pever  show  herself  so  august  and  magnifi- 
cent  in  the  dcngn.  There  is  something 
more  bold  and  masterly  in  the  rough  care- 
less strokes  of  nature,  than  in  tne  nice 
touches  and  embellishments  of  art  The 
beauties  of  the  most  stately  garden  or  pa- 
lace lie  in  a  narrow  compass,  the  ima^na- 
tioh  immediatdy  runs  them  over,  and  re* 
ottires  something  else  to  gratify  her;  but  in 
tne  wide  fields  of  nature,  the  sight  wanders 
up  and  down  without  confinement,  and  is 
fed  with  an  infinite  variety  of  images,  with- 
out any  certain  stint  or  number.  For  this 
reason  we  always  find  the  poet  in  love  with 
the  coimtry  life,  where  nature  appears  in 
the  greatest  perfection,  and  furnishes  out 
all  those  scenes  that  are  most  apt  to  delight 
the  imagination. 

0criptorum  chorus  omnia  amat  nemus.  et  fttffit  nrbes. 
Ht.  Lib.  3.  £p.  ii.  77. 

^To  frrottos  and  to  groves  wo  run. 

To  eiae  and  silence,  e^  muse's  son.  Fop^, 

Bic  secura  quios,  et  neseia  fkllere  vita, 

Wlvea  epua  ▼ariaran ;  hie  latts  otlaltadia,  | 


Mugitusiiae  boiup.BQU6a4iie  anb  ahot«ao«Mii. 

Vh-g.  iharg,  it  47L 


Hafe  #Miy  ^uwl*  •  1 
A  barmteaa  U*  that  knows  not  bow  to  chaat. 
With  home-bred  plenty  the  riefa  owiier  bleaa. 
Ami  rural  pteaaures  crown  his  happtaeaa. 
Unwrd  with  qMrrela,  midiafrh'd  with  r 


The  country  king  his  aeaceftil  lea^  euioju: 

CodI  grota,  and  Hilnit  lakes,  the  How'nr  pride 

Of  meads  and  streams  that  throufh  the  TatteyglUa, 

And  shady  groTH  that  easy  aleep  inrHe, 

AJid,  after  toilaoaM  daya,  a  asveet  rapoaa  At  Bi^^ 

But  thoug;h  there  tffe  several  of  those 
wild  scenes,  that  are  more  delightful  than 
any  artificial  shows  yet  we  find  the  works 
of  nature  still  more  pleasant*  the  more  they 
resemble  those  of  art:  for  in  this  case  oar 
I^easure  rises  from  a  double  principle;  froa 
the  agreeableness  of  the  objects  to  the  eye, 
and  mm  their  similitude  to  other  objects. 
We  are  pleased  as  well  with  compunc 
^eir  beauties,  as  with  surveying  them,  and 
can  rcpresetit  them  to  our  mimh,  either  as 
Copies  or  originals.  Hence  it  is  that  we 
take  delight  in  a  pn)spect  which  is  well  USd 
out,  and  diversified  with  fields  and  mea- 
dows, woods  and  rivers;  in  those  acddentil 
landscapes  of  trees,  clouds,  and  dties,  tftit 
are  sometimes  found  in  the  veins  of  maitle; 
in  the  curious  fret- work  of  rocks  and  grottos; 
and,  in  a  word,  in  any  thing  that  hath  soch  t 
varietjr  or  regularity  as  may  seem  the  e#e^ 
of  design  in  what  we  call  the  works  of 
chance. 

If  the  products  of  nature  rise  in  value  ac- 
cordmg  as  they  more  or  less  resemble  rtiosc 
of  art,  we  may  be  sure  that  artificial  works 
receive  a  greater  advantage  from  thdr  re- 
semblance of  Bbch  as  are  natural;  became 
here  the  nmilitude  is  not  onlypleasant,  bst 
the  pattern  more  perfect.  The  pr^tieal 
landscape  I  ever  saw,  was  one  drawn  on  die 
walls  ma  dark  room,  which  stood  opporite 
on  one  side  to  a  navigable  river,  and  on  die 
other  to  a  park.  The  experiment  is  very 
common  in  optics.  '  Here  you  might  disco- 
ver th*e  waves  and  fluctuations  of  the  water 
in  strong  and  yiroper  colours,  with  a  jmctore 
of  a  ship  entering  at  one  end,  and  sailing  by 
degrees  through  the  whole  piece.  On  ano- 
ther there  appeared  the  gjreen  shadows  flf 
trees,  wavim^  to  and  fro  with  the  wind;  anS 
herds  of  deer  among  them  in  miniatuf^y 
leaping  about  upon  the  wall.  I  must  con* 
fess  the  novelty  of  such  a  sight  may  be  one 
occasliot*  of  its  pleasantness  to  the  ima^faia* 
tion;  but  certainly  its  chief  reason  is  its 
nearest  resemblance  to  nature,  as  it.does  not 
only,  like  other  pictures,  eive  the  ccAour  and 
figure,  but  the  motions  of  the  things  it  re- 
presents. 

We  have  before  observed,  that  thefe  is 
generally  in  nature  something  more  pand 
and  aueust  than  what  we  meet  with  in  the 
curiosities  of  art  When,  therefore,  we  see 
this  imitated  in  any  measure,  it  gives  us  a 
nobler  and  more  exalted  kind  of  pleasure 
than  what  we  receive  from  the  nicer  and 
more  accurate  productionB  of  art    On  this 
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WMMMUt  601*  Kngfliflli  gnnlmi  am  n6t  soreiH 
tortakdrig  to  the  fancy  as  those  in  France 
mad  Italf  ,  whete  we  lee  a  large  extent  of 
ground  covered  over  with  an  aereeable 
nixtittv  of  gpBErden  and  forest,  whida  repre- 
MBt  'every  where  an  artificial  rudeness, 
much  more  chartming  than  that  .neatness 
and  elegancy  which  we  meet  with  in  those 
of  o«r  own  country.  It  might  indeed  be  of 
ill  censeouence  to  the  public,  as  well  as 
mprofltable  to  piivate  persons,  to  alienate 
••  much  ground  from  pasturage  and  the 
pkngh.  in  many  parts  of  a  country  that  is 
ao  well  peopled,  and  dikivated  to  a  to 
greater  a^antage.  But  why  may  not  a 
whole  estate  be  thrown  into  a  kind  of  gar- 
dsA  by  frequent  plantations,  that  may  turn 
as  much  to  the  profit  as  the  pleasure  of  the 
ownct^  A  rasjiA  overgrown  with  willows, 
or  a  mountain  shaded  with  oaks*  are  not 
oifly  more  beautiful  but  more  beneficial, 
than  wboi  they  lie  bare  and  unadorned. 
Fields  of  com  make  a  pleasant  prospect; 
aftd  if  the  waULSwere  alittle  taken  care  of 
iftittt  fie  between  them»  if  the  natural  em- 
bvoidery  tii  the  meadows  were  hejiped  and 
iiMreved  by  some  small  additions  of  art| 
and  the  several  rows  of  hedges  set  oiF  by 
trees  and  flowcfrs  that  the  soil  was  capable 
rfgecelviug,  a  man  might  make  a  pretty 
Urndscape  of  lus  own  possessions. 

Wrker8»  who  have  nveh  us  an  account 
•f  China,  tdl  us  the  inhabitants  c^  that  coun- 
try laugh  at  ^e  plantations  of  our  Euro- 
peans^ which  are  laid  out  by  the  rule  and 
niie;beosufle  they  say,  any  one  may  place 
trees  in  equal  rows  and  uniform  n^ures. 
They  chose  rather  to  show  a  genius  in 
wms  of  this  nature,  and  therefore  always 
conceal  the  art  by  which  they  direct  them- 
sdves.  Th^y  have  a  word,  it  seems,  in  their 
langoage,  by  which  they  express  the  parti- 
emr  beauty  of  a  plantation  that  thus  strikes 
tSie  imaghiodon  at  first  sight,  without  dis- 
covering whatit  is  that  has  so  agreeable  an 
effect  Our  British  gardeners,  on  the  con- 
trary. Instead  of  humouring  nature,  love  to 
deviate  from  it  as  much  as  possible.  Our 
trees  rise  in  cones,  globes,  and  pyramids. 
We  see  the  marks  of  the  scissars  upon  every 
plant  and  bush.  I  do  not  know  whether  X 
am  singular  in  mv  ophiion,  but,  fbr  my  own 
part,  I  wouM  ratner  look  upon  a  tree  in  all 
Its  hixsriancy  and  diifosion  of  boughs  dnd 
Insnehes,  than  when  it  is  thus  cut  and  trim- 
med into  a  mathematical  figure;  and  cannot 
hat  fancy  that  an  ordiard  in  flower  looks  in- 
initely  more  delightful  than  all  the  little 
idiyrmths  ef  the  most  finished  parterre. 
But,  as  our  mat  modellers  of  giutiens  have 
thdr  magaitines  of  plants  to  dispose  of,  it  is 
very  natural  for  them  to  tear  up  all  the 
beantifttl  plantations  of  fhiit-trees,  and  con- 
trive a  plan  that  niay  most  turn  to  their  own 
profit,  in  tiding  on  their  ever-greens,  and 
the  Hike  moveafie  plants,  with  which  their 
e  tdentlfully  stocked. 

•  O, 
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PAPER  V. 

ON  THB  PLEASURES  OP  THE  IMAGINATIOW. 

OinUMU*.— Of  arcbitflcture.  as  it  aiM:t«  the  imai^ination. 
Greatness  in  architecture  relates  either  to  the  bulk  or 
to  the  MUnner.  Grcatnen  of  bulk  in  the  anfiieat 
Ofieiital  buildinfs.  The  ancient  accounts  of*  theat 
buildings  oonflnned.  J.  Prom  the  advantages  for  raia- 
inff  sach  works,  in  the  first  a^ea  of  the  world,  and  in 
•astern  climates.  3.  Prom  several  of  tfaera  which  ara 
still  extant.  Instances  Jiow  f rentneas  of  manfier  a^ 
fects  the  Ironginatinn.  A  Prench  author's  oNerva- 
tions  on  this  suhj(>ct.  Why  convex  and  concave 
figures  |iv«  a  greatness  of  manner  fo  woi'ks  of  arrril^ 
lecture.  Every  thing  that  pleases  the  imagin^ion  ia 
architecture,  is  either  great,  beautifUl,  or  new. 

Adde  tot  egregiaa  urbea,  Apemmque  Jaborenk    •     ' 
VxTg,  Otarg.yi.VS/S.  ^ 

WitnesB  oar  cities  of  ill ustrfous  name. 
Their  costly  labour  and  stupendous  frame. 

Drydm, 

Having  already  shown  how  the  fiemcy  i| 
affected  4>y  the  works  of  nature,  and  after* 
wards  considered  in  general  both  the  wt^ki 
of  nature  and  of  art,  how  they  mutually^  as* 
sist  andoompleteeach  other  in  forming  such 
scenes  and  prospects  as  are  most  apt  to  de» 
li^ht  the  mmd  of  the  beholder^  I  shall  kk 
this  paper  throw  together  some  reflections 
on  tnat  particular  art,  which  has  a  morft 
i^mediale  tendency,  than  any  other,  t» 
produce  those  piiihary  pleasures  of  the 
ima^ation  which  have  hitherto  been  the 
subject  of  this  discourse.  The  art  I  mean 
is  that  of  architecture,  which  I  shall  consi^ 
der  only  with  regard  to  the,  light  in  which 
the  foregoing  speculations  have  jdaced  it; 
without  entering  into  those  rules  and.  maXf* 
ims  wliich  the  great  masters  of  architecture 
have  laid  down,  and  explained  at  laiige  in 
numberless  treatises-upon  that  sublet 

Greatness,  in  the  works  of  arcmtectur^ 
raav  be  considered  as  relating  to  the  bulk 
ana  body  of  the  structurey  or  to  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  built  ^  As  far  the  first,  we  find 
the  ancients,  especially  among  the  eastern 
nations  of  the  world,  mfinitely  superior  to 
the  modems. 

Not  to  mention  the  tower  of  Babel,  of 
which  an  old  author  says,  there  were  the 
fbundations  to  be  seen  m  his  time,  whi^ 
looked  like  a  spacious  mountain;  whal 
coidd  be  more  noble  than  the  walls  of  6aby<- 
Ion,  its  hang^  gardens,  and  its  tem^  to 
Jupiter  Behis,  that  rose  a  mile  high  by  dg(it 
several  stories,  each  atory  a  forlong  m 
height,  and  on  the  top  of  which  was  the  Ba»- 
b^lonian  observatoryr  I  might  here,  like* 
wise,  take  notice  of  the  hup^e  rock  that  wa& 
cut  into  the  figure  of  Semiramis,  with  thf 
smaller  rocks  that  lay  by  it  in  the  shape  of 
tributary  kings;  the  prodigious  basin,  or  ar*> 
tificial  lake,  which  took  in  the  whole  Ku*- 
phrates,  till  such  time  as  a  new  canal  warn 
tbrmed  for  its  reception,  with  the  sevecii 
trenches  through  which  that  rirer  was  coq«- 
veyed.  I  know  there  are  persons  who  look 
upon  some  of  these  wonders  of  art  as  Uho^ 
lous:  but  I  cannot  find  any  ground  for  siack 
a  suspicion;  unless  it  be  that  we  have  no 
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nek  watkn  vomg  us  at  present  There 
were  indeed  man^  greater  advantages  for 
baQding  in  those  tiraes,  and  in  that  part  of 
the  wond»  than  have  been  met  witn  ever 
since.  The  earth  was  extremely  fruitful; 
B»en  lived  generally  on  pasturage,  which 
requires  a  much  smaller  number  ai  hands 
thMB  agriculture.  There  were  few  trades 
to  employ  the  busy  part  of  mankind,  and 
fewer  arts  and  sciences  to  give  work  to  men 
of  speculative  tempers;  and  what  is  more 
than  all  the  rest,  the  prince  was  absolute; 
so  that  when  he  went  to  war,  he  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  whole  people,  as  we  find 
Semiramis  leading  her  three  millions  to  the 
field,  and-  yet  overpowered  by  the  number 
of  her  enemies.  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore, 
when  she  was  at  peace,  and  turning  her 
Ihcughts  on  building,  that  she  could  accom- 
plish such  fntii  woiiLSy  with  such  a  prodi- 
cioos  multitude  of  labourers;  besi4es  that, 
m  her  climate  there  was  smsll  interruption 
of  frosts  and  wmters,  which  make  .  the 
JKHthem  workmen  lie  hslf  the  year  idle.  I 
wi^  mention,  too,  among  ^e  benefits  of 
(he  climate,  what  historians  say  of  the  eluth, 
that  it  sweated  out  a  bitumen,  or  natural 
kind  of  mortar,  which  is  doubtless  the  same 
with  that  mentioned  in  holy  writ,  as  con- 
tributmg  to  the  structure  of  Babel:  <Slime 
they  used  instead  of  mortar.' 

In  Egypt  we«  still  see  their  pyramids, 
wluch  answer  to  the  descriptions  that  have 
been  made  of  them;  and  I  question  not  but 
a  traveller  might  find  out  some  remains  of 
the  labyrinth  that  covered  a  whole  pro- 
vince, and  had  a  hundred  temples  disposed 
among  its  several  quarters  and  diviuons. 

The  wdl  of  Chma  is  one  of  these  eastern 
pieces  of  magnificence,  which  makes  a 
figure  even  in  the  map  of  the  world,  al- 
^lougk  an  account  of  it  would  have  been 
thought  fabulous,  were  not  the  wall  itsdf 
still  extant 

We  are  obliged  to  devotion  for  the  noblest 
biuldings  that  have  adorned  the  several 
countries  of  the  world.  It  is  this  which  has 
aet  men  at  work  on  temples  and  public 
places  of  worship,  not  only  that  they  might, 
by  the  m^;nificence  of  the  building,  faivite 
the  Ddty  to  reside  within  it,  but  that  such 
stupendcus  works  mig^t,  at  the  same  time, 
cypen  the  mind  to  vast  conceptions,  and  fit 
k  toconverse  with  the  divini^  of  the  place. 
For  every  thing  that  is  majestic  imprints  an 
awfulness  and  reverence  on  the  mind  of  the 
beholder,  and  strikes  in.  with  the  natural 
greatness  of  the  souL 

In  the  second  place  we  are  to  consider 
greatness  of  manner  in  architecture,  which 
has  such  force  upon  the  imagination,  that  a 
MiiaU  buildinr,  where  it  appears,  shall  give 
the  mind  nobler  ideas  than  any  one  of 
twenty  times  the  bulk,  where  the  manner 
kordmary  or  little.  Thus,  perhaps,  a  man 
wottld  have  been  more  astonished  with  the 
■Mfestic  air  that  appeared  in  one  of  Lyap- 
|Jis*s  rtatucs  of  Alexiander,  though  no  bigger 
thaa  the  life»  than  he  might  have  been  with 


mount  Athosy  had  ituecnjsqtlttl»»hffiywi 
of  the  hero,  according  to  the  pn^x)S!U  of 
Phidias,*  with  a  river  in  one  haad*  and  m 
city  in  the  other. 

Let  any  one  reflect  en  the  dispositiao  oC 
mind  he  nnds  in  himself  at  his  first  entrance 
into  the  Pantheon  at  Rome,  and  >ow  the 
imagination  is  filled  with  something  gi^at 
and  amazing;  and,  at  the  same  time»  con- 
sider how  uttle,  in  proportion,  be  is  af-* 
fected  with  the  inside  of  a  Gothic  cathedral, 
though  it  be  five  times  larger  thaa,4te 
other;  which  can  arise  fromAothing  else 
but  the  greatness  of  the  manner  in  the  one^ 
and  the  meanness  in'the  other. 

I  have  seen  an  observation  upon  this  sub- 
ject in  a  French  author,  which  vei^r  muck 
pleased  me.  It  is  Monsieur  Freart's  Paral- 
lel of  the  ancient  and  modem  Architecture^ 
I  shall  give  it  the  reader  with  the  same 
terms  of  art  which  he  has  made  use  of.  *I 
am  observing,'  says  he,  *  a  thing  wluch,  in 
my  opinion,  is  ve^  curious,  whence  it  pro* 
cc^ds,  that  in  the  same  quantity  of  super- 
fices,  the  one  manner  seems  great  and 
magnificent,  and  the  other  poor  anid  trifling; 
the  reason  is  fine  and  uncommon.  I  say, 
then,  that  to  introduce  into  architecture 
this  grandeur  of  manner,  we  ought  so  ta 
proceed,  that  the  division  of  the  prindpaL 
members  of  the  order  may  consist  but  of 
few  parts,  that  they  be  all  great,  and  of  a 
bold  and  ample  relievo,  and  swelling;  and 
that  the  eye,  behdding  nothing  little  and 
mean,  the  imagination  may  be  more  vigor- 
ously touched  and  affected  with  the  work 
that  stands  before  it  For  example,  in  a 
cornice,  if  the  gola  or  cymatium  of  the 
corona,  the  coping,  the  modillions,  or  dea- 
telli,  make  a  noble  show  by  their  graccfuL 
productions,  if  we  see  none  of  that  ordinary 
confusion,  which  is  the  result  of  those  little 
cavities,  quarter  rounds  of  tJiie  astragid,  and 
I  know  not  how  many  other  intermingled 
particulars,  which  produce  no  ^flect  'm, 
great  and  massy  works,  and  which  very 
unprofitabljr  take  up  place  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  iirincipal  member,  it  is  most  certaia 
that  this  manner  will  appear  soleoNi  and 
great;  as,  on  the  oofttrary,  that  it  will  have 
but  a  popr  and  mean  effect,  where  there  ta 
a  redundancy  of  those  smaller  cmaments, 
which  divide  and  scatter  the  an^es  of  the 
sight  into  such  a  multitude  of  ray^  my 
pressed  together  that  Uie  whole  wiU  ap- 
pear but  a  confuMon.' 

Among  aU  the  figures  of  architecture, 
there  are  none  that  have  a  greater  air  than 
the  concave  and  the  convex;  and  we  find 
in  all  the  ancient  and  modem  architecture^ 
as  well  as  in  the  remote  parts  of  China,  a» 
in  countries  nearer  home,  that  round  pil- 
lars and  vaulted  roofs  make  a  great  part 
of  those  buildings  which  are  designea  for 
pomp  and  magnificence.  The  reason  I  take 
to  be,  because  in  these  figures  we  generally 
see  more  of  the  body  than  in  those  of  other 
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kinds.  There  ai^  indeed,  figures  of  bodieflb 
where  the  eye  may  take  in  two-thirds  of 
the  surface;  Dut,  as  m  such  bodies  the  sight 
must  split  upon  several  angles,  it  does  not 
take  in  one  uniform  idea,  but  several  ideas 
cf  the  same  kind.  Look  upon  the  outside 
cf  a  dome,  your  eye  half  surrounds  it;  look 
upon  the  inside,  and  at  one  glance  you  have 
all  the  prospect  of  it;  the  entire  concavity 
fjsdls  into  your  eye  at  once,  the  sight  being 
as  the  centre  that  collects  and  gathers  into 
it  the  lines  of  the  whole  circumference;  in 
a  square  pillar,  the  sight  often  takes  in  but 
a  fourth  part  of  the  surface;  and  in  a  square 
c^oncave,  must  move  up  and  down  to  the 
different  sides,  before  it  is  master  of  all  the 
inward  surface.  For  this  reason,  the  fancy 
is  infinitely  more  struck  with  the  view  of 
the  open  mr  and  skies,  that  passes  through 
an  arch,  than  what  comes  through  a  square, 
or  any  other  figure.  The  figure  of  the  ram- 
bow  ooes  not  contribute  less  to  its  magnifi- 
cence than  the  colours  to  its  beauty,  as  it  is 
very  poetodly  described  by  the  son  of  Si- 
rach:  '  Look  upon  the  rainoow,  and  praise 
him  that  made  it;  very  beautiful  it  is  in  its 
brightness;  it  encompasses  the  heavens  with 
a  glorious  circle;  ana  the  hands  of  the  Most 
Hirii  have  bended  it' 

Having  thus  spoken  of  that  greatness 
which  affects  the  mind  in  architecture,  I 
might  next  show  the  pleasure  that  rises  in 
the  imagination  from  what  appears. new 
and  beauUfiil  in  this  art!  but  as  every  be- 
holder has  naturaUy  greater  taste  of  these 
two  perfections  in  every  building  which 
offers  itself  to  his  view,  than  of  that  which 
I  have  hitherto  considered,  I  shall  not  trou- 
ble my  readers  with  any  reflections  upon  it. 
It  is  sufficient  for  my  preseilt  purplose  to 
observe,  that  there  is  nothing  in  this  whole 
art  which  pleases  the  imagination,  but  as  it 
is  great,  uncommon,  or  beautiful.        O. 
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PAPER  VL 

ON  THE  FLEASUEES  OF  THE  IMAGINATION. 

Oni<««<«-— The  lecoiidary  pteasures  of  the  imftfinalion. 
The  several  ■oureeaortheae  pleaaiireaCstaUiary,  paint- 
inf ,  deacription,  and  muaic)  compared  together.  Tbe 
final  cause  of  our  roeeiring  pleaaure  from  tlieae  aeve- 
ral  aooreea.  Of  deaeriptions  in  particular.  Tbe  power 
of  words  over  the  imagination.  Why  one  reader  ia 
more  pleaaed  with  descriptiona  than  another. 

QuateBos  hoc  simile  est  oeulis,  quod  mente  videmas. 

lAtcr,  ix.  754. 

So  Ihr  as  what  we  see  with  our  minds  bears  slmili- 
tade  to  what  we  aee  with  our  eyes. 

I  AT  first  divided  the  pleasures  of  the 
imagination  into  such  as  arise  from  objects 
that  are  actually  before  our  eyes,  or  that 
once  entered  in  at  our  eyes,  and  are  after^ 
wards  called  up  into  the  mind  either  barely 
by  its  own  operations,  or  on  occasion  of 
something  without  us,  as  statues,  or  de- 
scriptions. We  have  already  considered 
the  first  divinon,  and  shall  therefore  enter 

Vol.  n,  19 


on  the  other,  which,  for  distinction  sake,  I 
have  called  « The  Secondai]^  Pleasures  of 
the  Ima^ation.*  When  I  say  the  ideas 
we  receive  from  statues,  descriptions,  or 
such-like  occasions,  are  the  same  that  were 
once  actually  in  our  view,  it  must  not  be 
understood  that  we  had  once  seen  the  very 

Slace,  action,  or  person,  that  are  carved  or 
escribed.  It  is  sufficient  that  we  have 
seen  places,  persons,  or  actions  in  general* 
which  bear  a  resemblance,  or  at  least  some 
remote  analogy,  with  what  we  find  repre- 
sented; unce  it  is  in  the  power  of  the 
ima^ation,  when  it  is  once  stocked  with 
particular  ideas,  to  enlarge,  compound,  and 
vary  them  at  her  own  pleasure. 

Among  the  different  kinds  of  representa- 
tion, statuary  is  the  most  natural,  and  shows 
us  something  likeat  the  object  that  is  repre- 
sented. To  make  use  of  a  common  instance: 
let  one  who  is  bom  blind  take  an  image  in 
his  hands,  and  trace  out  with  his  fingers 
the  different  furrows  and  impresaons  of  Uie 
chisel,  and  he  will  easily  conceive  how  the 
shape  of  a  man,  or  beast,  may  be  repre- 
sented by  it;  but  should  he  draw  his  hand 
over  a  picture,  where  all  is  smooth  and 
uniform,  he  would  never  be  able  to  imagme 
how  the  several  prominences  and  depres- 
sions of  a  human  oody  could  be  shown  on  a 
plain  piece  of  canvass,  that  has  in  it  no  un- 
evenness  or  irregularity.  Description  runs 
yet  farther  from  the  things  it  represents 
than  painting;  for  a  picture  bears  a  real 
resemolance  to  its  original,  which  letters 
and  syllables  afe  wholly  void  of.  Colours 
speak  all  languages,  but  words  are  under- 
stood only  by  such  a  people  or  nation.  For 
this  reason,  though  men's  necessities  quick- 
ly put  them  on  finding  out  speech,  writing 
is  probably  of  a  later  invention  than  paint- 
ing; particularly,  we  are  told  that  in  Ame- 
rica, when  the  Spaniards  first  arrived  there^ 
expresses  were  sent  to  the  emperor  of 
Mexico  in  paint,  and  the  news  of  his  coun- 
try delineated  by  the  strokes  of  a  pencil, 
which  was  a  more  natural  way  than  that 
of  wilting,  though  at  the  same  time  much 
more  imperfect,  because  it  is  impossible  to 
draw  the  little  connections  of  speech,  or  to 
give  the  picture  of  a  conjunction  or  an  ad- 
verb. It  would  be  yet  more  strange  to  re- 
present visible  objects  by  sounds  that  have 
no  ideas  annexed  to  them,  and  to  make 
something  like  description  in  music  Yet  it 
is  certain,  there  may  oe  confiised  imperfect 
notions  of  this  nature  raised  in  the  ima^- 
nation  by  an  artificial  composition  of  notes; 
and  we  nnd  that  great  masters  in  the  art 
are  able,  sometimes,  to  set  their  hearers  in 
the  heat  and  hurry  of  a  battie,  to  overcast 
their  minds  with  melancholy  scenes  and 
apprehensions  of  deaths  ana  funerals,  or 
to  lull  them  into  pleasing  dreams  of  groves 
and  elysiums. 

In  dll  these  instances,  this  secondary 
pleasure  of  the  imagination  proceeds  from 
that  action  of  the  mind  which  comnares 
the  ideas  arising  from  the  original  objects 
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inth  the  ideas  we  receive  from  the  statue, 
picture,  description,  or  sound,  that  repre- 
sents them.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  give 
the  necessary  reason  why  this  operaUoo  of 
the  mind  is  attended  with  so  much  pleasure, 
as  I  have  before  observed  on  the  same  oc- 
casion; but  we  "find  a  great  variety  of  enter- 
tsunments  derived  from  this  single  principle ; 
for  it  is  this  that  not  only  gives  us  a  relidi 
of  statuary,  painting,  and  description,  but 
makes  us  delight  *m  all  the  actions  and  arts 
of  mimickrv.  It  is  this  that  makes  the 
several  kinds  of  wit  pleasant,  which  con- 
sists, as  I  have  formeriy  shown,  in  the 
affinity  of  ideas:  and  we  may  add,  it  is  this 
also  that  raises  the  little  satisfaction  we 
sometimes  find  in  the  different  sorts  of  false 
wit;  whether  it  consists  in  the  affinity  of 
letters,  as  an  anagram,  acrostic;  or  of  syl- 
lables, as  in  doggrel  rhymes,  echoes;  or  of 
words,  as  in  puns,  quibbles;  or  of  a  whole 
sentence  or  poem,  as  wings  and  altars.  The 
final  cause,  probablv,  of  annexmg  pleasure 
to  this  operation  of  the  mind,  was  to  quicken 
and  encourage  us  in  our  searches  after  truth, 
since  the  distin^shing  one  thing  from  an- 
other, and  the  right  discerning  betwixt  our 
ideas,  depend  wholly  upon  our  comparing 
thein  together,  and  (M>serving  the  congruity 
or  disagreement  that  appears  among  the 
several  works  of  nature. 

But  I  shall  here  confine  myself  to  those 
pleasures  of  the  imannation  which  pro- 
ceed from  ideas  raised  by  words,  because 
most  of  the  observations  that  agree  with 
descriptions  are  equally  applicable  to  paint- 
ing and  statuary. 

Words,  when  well  chosen,  have  so  great 
a  force  in  them,  that  a  description  (rften 

S'ves  us  more  lively  ideas  than  the  aght  of 
lings  themselves.  The  reader  finds  a  scene 
drawn  in  stronger  colours,  and  painted  more 
to  the  life  in  his  imagination  by  the  help  of 
words,  than  by  an  actual  survey  of  the 
scene  which  they  describe.  In  this  case, 
the  poet  seems  to  get  the  better  of  nature: 
he  takes,  indeed,  the  landscape  after  her, 
but  pves  it  more  vigorous  touches,  height- 
ens its  beauty,  and  so  enlivens  the  whole 
piece,  that  the  images  which  flow  from  the 
object  themselves  appear  weak  and  ^nt, 
in  compKftrison  of  those  that  come  from  the 
expressions.  The  reason,  probably,  may 
be,  because  in  the  survey  of  any  object,  we 
have  only  so  much  of  it  painted  on  the  ima- 
Kination  as  comes  in  at  the  eye:  but  in  its 
description,  the  poet  gives  us  as  free  a 
view  of  it  as  he  pleases,  and  discovers  to  us 
several  parts,  that  either  we  did  not  attend 
to,  or  that  lay  out  of  our  sight  when  we  first 
beheld  it.  As  we  look  on  any  object,  our 
idea  of  it  is^  perhaps,  made  up  ot  two  or 
three  simple  ideas;  but  when  the  poet  re- 
presents It,  he  may  either  give  us  a  more 
complex  idea  of  it,  or  only  raise  in  us  such 
ideas  as  are  most  apt  to  oSkct  theimagina- 

It  may  here  be  worth  our  while  to  exa- 1 
mme  how  it  comes  to  pass  that  several! 


readers,  who  are  all  acquunted  with  the 
same  kmguage,  and  know  the  meaninr  o£ 
the  words  they  read,  should  nevertheKS 
have  a  diffierent  relish  of  the  same  deicHp- 
tions.  We  find  one  tran^iorted  wkh  a  pas- 
sage, which  another  runs  over  with  coldiiess 
and  indifference;  or  findinr  the  represeata- 
tioQ  extremelj  natural,  where  another  caa 
perceive  nothii^  of  likeness  and  ccaformity. 
This  different  taste  must  prtKecd  ekhcr 
from  the  ]>erfection  of  imaginatkn  m  one 
more  than  in  another,  or  from  the  £ilereDt 
ideas  that  several  readers  affix  to  the  same 
wcnrds.  For  to  have  a  true  relish  and  form 
a  right  judgment  of  a  description,  a  bhui 
should  be  bom  with  a  good  iroa^hiaiiuD, 
and  must  have  weU  weighed  the  force  and 
energy  that  lie  in  the  several  words  of  a 
lan^^age,  so  as  to  be  able  to  distingoish 
which  are  most  significant  and  expresnve 
of  their  proper  ideas,  and  what  aoditiQiial 
strength  ana  beaut)r  the^r  are  capable  «f 
receiving  from  conjunction  with  odieis. 
The  fancy  must  be  warm,  to  retadn  Uk 
print  of  those  images  it  hath  received  fraa 
outward  objects,  and  the  judgment  disceni- 
ing,  to  know  what  expressions  are  most 
proper  to  clothe  and  adorn  them  to  the 
E>est  advantage.  A  man  who  is  deficient  m 
either  of  these  respects,  though  he  may  re- 
ceive the  general  notion  of  a  description, 
can  never  see  distinctiy  aU  its  paitx:alar 
beauties;  as  a  person  with  a  weak  sight 
may  have  the  confused  prospect  of  a  place 
that  lies  before  him,  without  entering  into 
its  several  parts,  or  discerning  the  variety 
of  its  cdours  in  their  fiill  glory  and  perfec- 
tion* O. 
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PAPER  vu. 
ON  THE  PLEASURES  OF  THE  DtfAGINATIOir. 
OmiMtf .— How  «  whole  set  of  ideas  hanf  tofctlvr,  Jtr. 
A  natorsl  eaoie  awiraed  for  it.    How  to  nefffect  ike 
imagination  of  a  writer.    Who  anioof  tbe  aacipal 
poet!  had  thif  (kculty  in  ita  freatcst  periectioo.    Ho. 
mer  ezeelled  in  imafining  what  is  irreat ;  Vircil  ia 
imagininf  what  is  beauiifal;  Orid  in  iDaguui^ 
what  is  new.    Oar  own  coontrynan.  MUtaa,  very 
perftet  in  aU  these  three  respects. 
<toem  to,  Melpomene,  aonel 
Nasoenteoi  pliiddo  lunune  viderie, 

Ulum  non  labor  Isthmias 
Clarabit  pogilem,  non  eqoas  inpiger,  he 
Sed  que  Tibor  aqus  fbrtile  pcrflueat, 

Et  spisse  nemorum  come 
Fiagent  iEolio  carmine  nobilem. 

mr.  Od.  iii.  Lik  4.  1. 
He  on  whose  lurth  tbe  l>Tic  qncen 
Of  nambcrs  smird,  shall  never  grace 
The  Isthmian  gaantlet,  or  be  seen 
First  in  the  (kroe'dOIympic  race. 

Bot  him  the  streams  that  warbling  flow 
Rich  Tiber's  fertile  meads  along. 
And  shady  groves,  his  haants,  shall  knoiw 
Tbe  DMster  of  th*  iEoliaa  song. 


We  may  observe,  that  any  single  cir- 
cumstance of  what  we  have  formeny  seen 
often  raises  up  a  whole  scene  of  imagery, 
and  awakens  numberless  ideas  that  before 
slept  in  the  imagination;  such  a  particular 
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smell  or  cctonr  is  able  to  fill  the  mind,  on  a 
sudden,  with  the  picture  of  the  fields  or 
gardens  where  we  first  met  with  it,  and  to 
bring  up  into  view  all  the  variety  of  images 
that  once  attended  it  Our  imagination 
takes  the  hint,  and  leads  us  unexpectedly 
into  cities  or  theatres,  plains  or  meadows. 
We  may  further  observe,  when  the  fancy 
thus  reflects  on  the  scenes  that  have  passed 
in  it  formerly,  those  which  were  at  first 
pleasant  to  behold  appear  more  so  upon 
reflection,  and  that  the  memory  heightens 
the  d^ghtfulness  of  the  originaL  A  Car- 
tesian would  account  for  both  these  in- 
stances in  the  following  manner: 

The  set  of  ideas  which  we  received  from 
such  a  prospect  or  garden,  having  entered 
the  mind  at  the  same  time,  have  a  set  of 
traces  belonging  to  them  in  the  brain, 
bordering  very  near  upon  one  another: 
when,  therefore,  any  one  of  these  ideas 
arises  in  the  imagination,  and  consequently 
despatches  a  flow  of  animal  spirits  to  its 
proper  trace,  these  spirits,  in  the  violence 
of  their  modon,  run  not  only  into  the  trace 
to  which  they  were  more  particulariy  di- 
rected, but  into  several  of^  those  that  lie 
about  it  By  this  meahs  they  awaken  other 
ideas  of  the  same  set,  which  immediately 
determine  a  new  despatch  of  spirits,  that 
in  the  same  manner  open  other  neighbour- 
ing traces,  ^1  at  last  the  whole  set  of  them 
is  blown  up,  and  the  whole  prospect  or 
garden  flourishes  in  the  imagination.  But 
because  the  pleasure  we  receive  from  these 
places  far  surmounted,  and  overcame  the 
Bttle  ^Usagreeableness  we  found  in  them, 
for  this  reason  there  was  at  first  a  wider 
passage  worn  in  the  pleasure  traces,  and, 
on  the  contrary,  so  narrow  a  one  in  those 
which  belonged  to  the  disagreeable  ideas, 
that  they  were  quickly  stopt  up,  and  ren- 
dered incapable  of  receiving  any  animal 
spirits,  and  consequently  of  exci^g  any 
unpleasant  ideas  in  the  memory. 

It  would  be  in  vain  to  inquire  whether 
the  power  of  imagining  things  strongly  prfr- 
ceeas  from  any  greater  perfection  m  the 
soul,  or  from  any  nicer  texture  in  the  brain 
of  one  man  than  another.  But  this  is  cer- 
tain, that  a  noble  writer  should  be  bom 
with  this  faculty  in  its  full  strength  and  vi- 
gour, so  as  to  be  able  to  receive  lively  ideas 
from  outward  objects,  to  retain  them  long, 
and  to  range  them  together,  upon  occasion, 
in  such  figures  and  representations,  as  are 
most  likely  to  hit  the  wincy  of  the  reader. 
A  poet  should  take  as  much  pains  in  form- 
ing his  imagination,  as  a  philosopher  in 
cultivating  his  understanding.  He  must 
gain  a  due  relish  of  the  works  of  nature, 
and  be  thoroughly  conversant  in  the  various 
scenery  of  a  country  life. 

When  he  is  stored  with  country  images, 
if  he  would  go  bejrond  pastoral,  and  the 
lower  kinds  of  poetry,  he  ought  to  acquaint 
himself  with  tne  pomp  and  magnificence 
of  courts.  He  should  be  very  well  versed 
in  every  tlung  thai  is  noble  and  stately  in 


the  productions  of  art,  whether  it  appear 
in  painting  or  statuary,  in  the  great  works 
of  architecture,  which  are  in  thdr  present 
p;lory;  or  in  the  ruins  of  those  which  flour- 
ished in  former  ages. 

Such  advantages  as  these  help  to  ojKn  a 
man's  thou^ts,  and  to  enlarge  his  ima^na- 
tion,  and  will  therefore  have  their  influence 
on  all  kinds  of  writing,  if  the  author  knows 
how  to  make  right  use  of  them.  And 
among  those  of  the  learned  languages  who 
excel  in  this  talent,  the  most  perfect  in 
their  several  kinds  are,  perhaps.  Homer, 
Virgil,  and  Ovid.  The  first  strikes  the 
invagination  wonderfully  with  what  is  great, 
the  second  with  what  is  beautiful,  and  the 
last  with  what  is  strange.  Reading  the 
Iliad,  is  like  travelling  throujgh  a  country 
uninhabited,  where  the  fancy  is  entertained 
with  a  thousand  savage  prospects  of  vast 
deserts,  wide  uncultivated  marshes,  huge 
forests,  misshapen  rocks  and  precipices. 
On  the  contrary,  the  ^neid  is  like  a  well- 
ordered  garden,  where  it  is  impossible  to 
find  out  any  pait  unadorned,  or  to  cast  our 
eyes  upon  a  single  spot  that  does  not  pro- 
duce some  beautiful  plant  or  flower.  But 
when  we  are  in  the  Metamorphoses,  we 
are  walking  on  enchanted  ground,  and  see 
nothing  but  scenes  of  magic  lying  round  us. 

Homer  is  in  his  province,  when  he  is  de- 
scribing a  battle  or  a  multitude,  a  hero  or 
a  god.  Virgil  is  never  better  pleased  than 
when  he  is  in  his  elysium,  or  copying  out 
an  entertaining;  picture.  Homer's  epithet 
generally  marK  out  what  is  great;  Virgirs 
what  is  agreeable.  Nothing  can  be  more 
magnificent  than  the  figure  Jupiter  makes 
in  the  first  Iliad,  nor  more  charming  than 
that  of  Venus  in  the  first  ^neid, 

*H'it«i  KwavMriytir*  of^vff-*  v»vt$  Xfoviiw, 
'AjkCptts'iiti  I'*  apa  xairai  «s-fppw<r»rro  avaxrof 
K^aro;  av*  *a$avaTOie*  /ttymv  t*  iXiKt^iv  OKvftT^jf, 

He  ipoke,  and  awfbl  benda  hit  sable  btown ; 
Shaken  bis  ambrosial  curls,  and  gives  tba  nod. 
The  stamp  of  fbte.  and  sanction  of  tbe  god : 
High  beav'B  with  trembling  the  dread  signal  took. 
And  all  Olympus  to  tbe  centre  shook.  Psjm. 

Dixit :  et  avertens  rosea  cerrice  refVilsit, 
Ambrosioqae  come  divinnm  vertice  odorem 
Bpiravere :  pedes  veatis  defluxit  ad  imos, 
Et  vera  ineessu  patoit  dea. Firg.  JEn,  i.  406. 

Thus  having  said,  sho  turn*d,  and  made  appear 
Her  neck  retulgent,  and  dishevelPd  hair; 
Which,  flowing  lh>m  her  shoulders  reach'd  the  gronnd 
And  widely  spread  ambroeial  scents  around  : 
In  length  of  train  descends  her  sweeping  gown. 
And  by  her  graceAil  walk  the  queen  of  love  is  known. 

Dryden. 

Homer's  persons  are  most  of  them  godlike 
and  terrime:  Vir^l  has  scarce  admitted 
any  into  his  poem  who  are  not  beautifiil, 
and  has  taken  particular  care  to  make  his 
hero  so. 


-Lumenque  juventaa 


Purpuream,  et  letos  oculis  afflarat  honores. 

Firg.  JE*.  1.  504. 
And  gave  his  rolling  evat  a  sparklini  grace. 
And  braath'd  a  youthnil  vigour  on  his  (ieOf-^DrydeM. 

In  a  word.  Homer  fills  his  readers  wKh 
sublime  idm,  and,  I  believe,  has  raiiod  the 
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imagination  of  all  the  good  poets  that  have 
come  after  him.  I  shall  only  mstance  Ho- 
race, who  immediately  takes  fire  at  the  first 
hint  of  any  passage  in  the  Iliad  or  Odyssey, 
and  always  rises  above  himself  when  he 
has  Homer  in  his  view.  Virgil  has  drawn 
together,  into  his  i£neid,  all  the  pleasing 
scenes  his  subject  is  capable  of  admitting, 
and  in  his  Georgics  has  given  us  a  collec- 
tion of  the  most  delightfiu  landscapes  that 
can  be  made  out  of  fields  and  woods,  herds 
of  cattle,  and  swarms  of  bees. 

Ovid,  in  lus  Metamorphoses,  has  shown 
us  how  the  imagination  may  be  a£(|ected  by 
what  is  strange.  He  describes  a  miracle 
in  every  story,  and  always  gives  us  the 
«ght  ofsome  new  creature  at  the  end  of  it 
His  art  consists  chiefly  in  well-timing  his 
description,  before  the'  first  shape  is  quite 
worn  off,  and  the  new  one  perfectly  finish- 
ed; so  that  he  every  where  entertains  us 
with  something  we  never  saw  before,  and 
shows  ua  monster  after  monster  to  the  end 
of  the  Metamorphoses. 

If  I  were  to  name  a  poet  that  is  a  perfect 
master  in  all  these  arts  of  working  on  the 
imagination,  I  think  Milton  mav  pass  for 
one:  and  if  his  Paradise  Lost  falls  short  of 
the  ^neid  or  Iliad  in  tWs  respect,  it  pro- 
ceeds rather  from  the  fault  of  the  language 
in  which  it  is  written,  than  fi^m  any  defect 
of  gemus  in  the  author.  So  divine  a  poem 
in  English,  is  Uke  a  stately  palace  built  of 
brick,  where  one  may  see  architecture  in 
as  great  a  perfection  as  one  of  marble, 
though  the  materials  are  of  a  coarser  na- 
ture. But  to  consider  it  only  as  it  regards 
our  present  subject :  What  can  be  conceived 
greater  than  the  battle  of  angels,  the  ma- 
jesty of  Mes^ah,  the  stature  and  behaviour 
of  Satan  and  his  peers  >  What  more  beau- 
tiful than  Pandsmonium,  Paradise,  Hea- 
ven, Angds,  Adam  and  Eve?  What  more 
strange  than  the  creation  of  the  world,  the 
several  metamorphoses  of  the  fallen  angels, 
and  the  surpriang  adventures  their  leader 
meets  with  in  his  search  after  Paradise? 
No  other  subject  could  have  furnished  a 
poet  with  scenes  so  proper  tfi  strike  the 
imagination,  as  no  other  poet  could  have 
painted  those  scenes  in  more  strong  and 
lively  colours.  O. 


Na  4ia]    Monday,  June  30,  17V2. 
PAPER  vm. 

ON  THE  PLEASURES  OF  THE  IMAGINATION. 
0ra<«iitf.->Wb7  anv  thing  that  It  unpleamnt  to  behoU 
fteam  the  iraaginatioii  wken  well  deseribed.  Why 
Clw  imtfinatioB  raoeiv«i  «  more  ejcqidfite  pleMure 
Ihun  the  deteription  of  what  is  great,  new,  or  beanti- 
fViL  The  pleaanre  f  till  heic htened,  if  what  ii  denribed 
raiiea  paaiioii  in  the  mind.  IMsagreeaMe  paasioni 
*  laing  when  raiaed  by  ape  deecriiKions.  Why  ter- 
■od  grief  are  pieaiing  to  the  mind  when  excited 


V  desorlptton.  A  particular  advantage  the  writers  in 
mtry  and  ftetion  hare  to  please  the  imaginaUon. 
What  Uberties  are  allowed  them. 

Aratetrabwasperamooram.     Fffy.Ed.»i.S0. 

"The  mggsd  thorn  ahaU  bear  the  fragrant  foac. 
The  pleasnnes  of  these  secondary  views 


of  the  Imagination  are  d  a  wider  and  more 
universal  nature  than  those  it  has  wben 
joined  with  sight;  for  not  only  what  is  great, 
strange,  or  b^utifiil,  but  any  thing  that  is 
disagreeable  when  looked  upon,  pleases  us 
in  an  apt  description.  Here,  therefore,  we 
must  inquire  after  a  new  principle  of  plea- 
sure, which  is  nothing  else  but  the  action 
of  the  mind,  which  compares  the  ideas  that 
arise  from  words  with  the  ideas  that  arise 
fttnn  objects  themselves;  and  whf  this 
operation  of  the  mind  is  attended  with  so 
much  pleasure,  we  have  before  considered. 
For  this  reason,  therefore,  the  descrij^ion 
of  a  dunghill  is  pleasing  to  the  imagination* 
if  the  image  be  represented  to  our  minds 
by  suitable  expressions;  though,  perhaps, 
this  may  be  more  properly  called  the  plea- 
sure of  the  understanding  than  of  the  £uicy, 
because  we  are  not  so  much  delighted  wiu 
the  image  that  is  contained  in  the  descrip- 
tion, as  with  the  aptness  of  the  descriptioa 
to  excite  the  image. 

But  if  the  description  of  what  is  little* 
common,  or  deformed,  be  acceptable  to  the 
imagination,  the  description  of  what  is 
great,  surprinng,  or  beautiftd  is  much  more 
so;  because  here  we  are  not  only  delighted 
with  comparing  the  represoitatioQ  wim  the 
original,  out  are  highly  pleased  with  the 
original  itself.  Most  readers,  I  believe^  are 
more  charmed  with  Milton's  description  of 
Paradise,  than  of  hell;  they  are  both,  per- 
haps, equally  perfect  in  their  kind;  ink  ia 
the  one  the  brimstone  and  sulphur  are  not 
so  reft-eshing  to  the  imMpnation,  as  the  b^la 
of  flowers  and  the  wilderness  of  sweets  in 
the  other. 

There  is  yet  another  circumstance  which 
recommends  a  description  more  than  all 
the  restj  and  that  is,  if  it  represents  to  na 
such  objects  as  are  apt  to  raise  a  secret  fer- 
ment in  the  mind  of  the  reader,  and  to  work 
with  violence  upon  his  passions.  For,  in 
this  case,  we  are  at  once  warmed  and  en- 
lightened, so  that  the  pleasure  becomes 
more  universal,  and  b  several  wa]^ s  quali- 
fied to  entertain  us.  Thus  in  painting,  it  is 
pleasant  to  look  on  the  picture  of  any  &ce 
where  the  resemblance  is  hit;  but  the  plea- 
sure increases  if  it  be  the  tncture  of  a  &ce 
that  is  beautiful;  and  is  still  greater,  if  the 
beauty  be  softened  with  an  air  of  melan- 
choly or  sorrow.  The  two  leading  passions 
which  the  more  serious  parts  of  poetry  en- 
deavour to  stir  up  in  us,  are  terror  and  pity. 
And  here,  by  the  way,  one  would  wonder 
how  it  comes  to  pass  that  such  passions  as 
are  very  unpleasant  at  all  other  times,  are 
very  agreeable  when  excited  by  proper 
descriptions.  It  is  not  strange,  that  we 
should  take  delight  in  such  passa^  as  are 
apt  to  produce  hope,  joy,  admiration,  love, 
or  the  like  emotions  in  us,  because  they 
never  rise  in  the  mind  without  an  inward 
pleasure  whidi  attends  them.  But  how 
comes  it  to  pass,  that  we  should  take  delist 
in  beine  terrified  or  dejected  by  a  deacnp- 
tioDy  wnen  we  find  so  much  unfaajnew  m 
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the  fear  or  ^ef  wiiich  werecdve  from  any 
otiier  occasion? 

If  we  consider,  therefore,  the  nature  of 
t]u8  pleasure,  we  shall  find  that  it  does  not 
arise  so  propeiiy  from  the  description  of 
what  is  terriole,  as  from  the  reflection  we 
make  on  ourselves  at  the  time  of  reading;  it 
When  we  lo^  on  such  hideous  objects,  we 
are  not  a  tittle  pleased  to  think  we  are  in 
no  danger  of  them.*  We  consider  them  at 
the  same  time,  as  dreadful  and  harmless;  so 
that  the  more  frightful  appearance  they 
make,  the  greater  Is  the  pleasure  we  re- 
ceive from  me  sense  of  our  own  safety.  In 
short,  we  look  upon  the  terrors  of  a  descrip- 
tion with  the  same  curiosity  and  satisfaction 
that  we  survey  a  dead  monster. 


-Jntfbnae  cadaver 


Protraliltiir:  neqneaat  expleri  eorda  taendo 
Tsrrlbilm  oertos,  Tuhom  villoMque  leUf 
Pwtofa  wmiftri  afqne  extinctoa  fkncibiu  ifoea. 

Fir/.  JBu.  viii.  964. 

— - — Tbey  dnif  bim  fWun  his  den. 

*nie  wondering  neighboarhood,  witli  glad  mrprife, 

BeboM  His  sli^;ied  breast,  his  giant  sise, 

HiaaMNrtlithariianiesnomore,aDdhiaeztiBffaish*de^ 

It  is  for  the  same  reason  that  we  are  de- 
lighted with  the  reflecting  upon  dangers 
t&t  are  pact*  or  in  looking  on  a  precipice 
at  a  distance,  which  would  fill  us  with  a 
d^erent  kind  of  horror,  if  we  saw  it  hang- 
ing over  our  heads. 

In  the  like  manner,  when  we  read  ci  tor- 
Bients,  wounds,  deaths,  and  the  like  dismal 
accidents,  our  pleasure  does  not  flow  so 
properiy  from  the  grief  which  such  melan- 
choly oescriptioDS  give  us,  as  finom  the 
secret  comparison  which  we  make  between 
ourselves  and  the  person  who  suffers.  Such 
representations  teach  us  to  set  a  just  value 
upon  our  own  omdition,  and  make  us  prize 
our  rood  fortune,  which  exempts  us  from 
tlie  fike  calamities.  This  is,  however,  such 
a  kind  ci  pleasure  as  we  are  not  capable  of 
receiving,  when  we  see  a  person  actuallv 
lying  tmder  the  tortures  that  we  meet  with 
in  a  description;  because,  in  this  case,  the 
cl^ect  presses  too  close  upon  our  senses,  and 
bMTS  so  lumi  upcAi  us,  that  it  does  not  give 
us  tkne  or  leisure  to  reflect  on  ourselves. 
Our  thoue^ts  are  so  intent  upon  the  miseries 
of  the  sunerer,  that  we  cannot  turn  them 
upon  our  own  happmeas.  Whereas,  on  the 
contrary,  we  consider  the  misfortunes  we 
read  in  history  or  poetry,  other  as  past  or 
as  fictitious;  so  that  the  reflection  upon  our- 
sdves  rises  in  us  insensibly,  and  overbears 
the  sorrow  we  concdve  for  the  sufierings 
of  the  afflicted. 

But  because  the  mhid  of  man  requires 
something  more  perfect  in  matter  than  what 
it  finds  there,  and  can  never  meet  with  any 
sight  in  nature  which  sufficiently  answers 
its  highest  ideas  of  pleasantness;  or,  in  other 
words,  because  the  imagination  can  fancy 
to  itself  things  more  great,  strange,  or 


*  «BMf«  mm  duld  uutnntURia  s^Mra  veatlai*  Ac 
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beautiful  than  the  ejreever  saw,  and  is  still 
sendble  of  some  defect  in  what  it  has  seen; 
on  this  account  it  is  the  part  of  a  poet  to 
humour  the  imagination  in  our  own  notions, 
by  mending  and  perfecting  nature  where  he 
describes  a  reahty,  and  by  ad<Ung  greater 
beauties  than  are  put  together  in  nature, 
where  he  describes  a  fiction. 

He  is  not  obliged  to  attoid  her  in  the  slow 
advances  which  she  makes  from  one  season 
to  another,  or  to  observe  her  conduct  in  the 
successive  production  of  plants  and  flowers. 
He  may  draw  into  his  aescription  all  the 
beauties  of  the  spring  and  autumn,  and 
make  the  whole  year  contribute  something; 
to  render  it  the  more  agreeable.  His  rose- 
trees,  woodbines,  and  jasmmes,  may  flower 
together,  and  his  beds  be  coverea  at  the 
same  time  with  lilies,  violets^  and  amaranths. 
His  soil  is  not  restrained  to  any  particular 
set  of  plants,  but  is  proper  either  for  oaks 
or  myitles,  and  adapts  itself  to  the  products 
of  every  cUmate.  Oranges  may  grow  wild 
in  it;  myrrh  may  be  met  with  in  every 
hedge;  and  if  he  thinks  it  proper  to  have  a 
grove  of  spices,  he  can  quickly  command 
sun  enough  to  raise  it  It  all  this  will  not 
furnish  out  an  agreeable  scene,  he  can  make 
several  new  species  of  flowers,  with  richer 
scents  and  higher  colours  than  any  that 
grow  in  the  gardens  of  nature.  His  con- 
certs of  birds  may  be  as  full  and  harmoni- 
ous, and  h»  woods  as  thick  and  gloomy  as 
he  pleases.  He  is  at  no  more  expense  m  a 
long  vista  than  a  short  one,  and  can  as  easily 
throw  his  cascades  from  a  precipice  of  half 
a  mile  high,  as  from  one  of  twenty  yards. 
He  has  the  choice  of  the  winds,  and  can 
turn  the  course  of  his  rivers  in  all  the  variety 
of  meanders  that  are  most  delightful  to  the 
reader's  imagination.  In  a  word,  he  hac 
the  modelling  of  nature  in  his  own  hands, 
and  may  give  her  what  charms  he  pleases, 
providM  he  does  not  reform  her  too  much» 
and  run  into  absurdities  by  endeavouring 
to  excel.  O. 


Na419.]    Tuesday,  July  Is  171% 

PAPBRDC 

ON  THE  PLEASURES  OF  THE  HCAOIMATIOW. 

OmtMfs.— Of  Uiat  kind  of  poetrj  which  Mr.  DrydsB 
calto'theiUry  wayofwntinf.'  How  a  poet  ■bouM 
be  qaaliflad  for  it  Tbepieaamefloftheimaginatioii 
that  ariie  from  it.  In  this  reepeet  why  the  moderni 
ezeel  the  ancients.  Why  the  English  exeel  the  nM>. 
dems.    Who  Uie  toM  among  the  Bngliah.  OfenUe- 


libr.S.Ep.ii.Lib.8.140. 
The  sweet  delnsioa  of  a  raptured  mind. 

There  is  a  kind  of  writing  wherdn  the 
poet  quite  loses  sight  of  nature,  and  enter- 
tarns  his  reader's  imagination  with  the  cha- 
racters and  actions  of  such  persons  as  have 
many  of  them  no  existence  but  what  he 
bestows  on  them.  Such  are  feiries,  witches, 
magidans,  demonsi  and  departed  spirits. 
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This  Mr.  Drycten  calls  'the  fiury  w^ cf 
writing/  which  is  indeed  more  ^flScult 
dian  any  other  that  depends  on  the  poet's 
fancy,  because  he  has  no  pattern  to  follow 
in  it,  and  must  work  altogether  out  of  his 
own  invention. 

There  is  a  very  odd  turn  of  thought  re- 
quired for  this  sort  of  writing;  and  it  is 
impossible  for  a  poet  to  succeed  in  it,  who 
has  not  a  particular  cast  of  hncy^  azid  an 
imagination  naturally  fruitful  and  super- 
stitious. Besides  this,  he  oueht  to  be  very 
well  versed  in  legends  and  fables,  antiquated 
romances,  and  the  traditions  of  nurses  and 
old  women,  that  he  may  fall  in  with  our 
natural  prejudices,  and  humour  those  no- 
tions which  we  have  imbibed  in  onr  infancy. 
For  otherwise  he  will  be  apt  to  make  us 
fairies  talk  like  people  ci  his  own  spedes, 
and  not  like  other  sets  of  beings,  who  con- 
verse with  differait  objects,  and  think  in  a 
different  manner  from  that  of  mankind. 

Svlvif  dedvcti  cayeant,  me  Judioe,  fkuni, 
Ne  Telut  innati  triTiia,  ac  pene  IbrentM, 
Aat  Bimiam  tenerif  Javenentur  vertibua. 

Let  not  tke  W(M>d>bQni  sam  ftmdljr  iport 

Witli  aiB'rooa  venea,  ae  if  bred  at  court.— Froadf. 

I  do  not  say,  with  Mr.  Bays  in  the  Re- 
hearsal, that  spirits  must  notoe  confined  to 
speak  sense:  but  it  is  certain  their  sense 
ought  to  be  a  little  discoloured,  that  it  may 
seem  particular,  and  proper  to  the  person 
and  condition  of  the  speaker. 

These  descriptions  raise  a  pleasing  kind 
of  horror  in  the  mind  of  the  reader,  and 
amuse  his  imagination  with  the  strangeness 
and  novelty  of^the  persons  who  are  repre- 
sented to  them.  They  bring  up  into  our 
memory  the  stories  we  have  heard  in  our 
childhood,  and  favour  those  secret  terrors 
and  apprehensions  to  which  the  mind  of 
man  is  naturally  subject  We  are  ideased 
with  surveying  the  different  halnts  and 
behaviours  of  foreign  countries:  how  much 
more  must  we  be  delighted  and  surprised 
when  we  are  led,  as  it  were,  into  a  new 
creation,  and  see  the  person  and  manners 
of  another  species!  Men  of  cold  fancies 
and  philosophical  dispositions,  object  to  this 
kind  of  poetry,  that  it  has  not  probability 
enoop^  to  aflfect  the  imaflination.  But  to 
this  it  may  be  answered,  that  we  are  sure, 
in  generu,  there  are  many  intdlectual 
beings  in  the  worid  besides  ourselves,  and 
several  species  of  spirits,  who  are  subject 
to  different  laws  ana  economies  from  those 
of  mankind:  when  we  see,  therefore,  any 
of  these  represented  naturally,  we  cannot 
loc^  upon  t^e  representation  as  altogether 
impossible;  nay,  many  nm  prepouessed 
witti  such  nlse  opinions,  as  dispose  them  to 
believe  these  particular  deluaons;  at  least 
we  have  all  heard  so  many  pleaang  relations 
in  favour  of  them,  that  we  do  not  care  for 
sfeing  thrott^  the  falsehood,  and  willingly 
give  ourselves  up  to  so  agreeable  an  im- 

The  ancients  have  not  much  of  this  poe- 


trv  among  them;  for.  Indeed,  almost  tho 
whole  5UDstance  of  it  owes  its  original  to 
the  darkness  and  superatitioQ  of  lata-  ages» 
when  pious  frauds  were  made  use  of  to 
amuse  mankind,  and  frighten  them  into  a 
sense  of  their  duty.  Our  forefathers  looked 
upon  nature  with  more  reverence  and  hor- 
ror, before  the  world  was  enlightened  by 
leanung  and  philosophy;  and  loved  to  asto- 
nish themselves  with  the  apprehensions 
of  witchcraft,  prodigies,  charms,  and  en- 
chantments. There  was  not  a  village  in 
England  that  had  not  a  ghost  in  it,  the 
church-yards  were  all  haunted;  every  laige 
common  had  a  circle  of  fitiries  bdonnng  to 
it;  and  diere  was  scarce  a  shepherd  to  be 
met  with  who  had  not  seen  a  spirit. 

Among  all  the  poets  of  this  kind  our 
English  are  much  the  best,  by  what  I  have 
yet  seen;  whether  it  be  that  we  aboimd 
with  more  stories  of  this  nature,  or  that  the 
genius  of  our  country  is  fitter  for  this  sort 
of  poetry.  For  the  English  are  naturally 
fanciful,  and  very  often  di^x)8ed,  by  that 
gloominess  and  melancholy  ci  temper 
which  is  so  frequent  in  our  nation,  to  many 
wild  notions  and  visions,  to  which  odiers 
are  not  so  liable. 

Among  the  English,  Shakspeare  has  in- 
comparably excelted  all  others.  That  no- 
ble extravagance  of  fancy,  which  he  had 
in  so  great  perfection,  thoroog^j  qualified 
him  to  touch  this  weak  superstitioos  port 
of  his  reader's  imagination;  and  made  him 
capable  of  succeecUng;  where  he  bad  nothing 
to  support  him  besides  the  strength  of  lua 
own  genius.  There  b  somethiM  so  wild, 
and  yet  so  solemn,  in  the  speecmes  of  his 
ghosts,  furies,  witches,  and  the  like  ima- 

O'  persons,  that  we  cannot  forbear 
ng  them  natural,  though  we  have  no 
rule  by  which  to  judge  of  them,  and  must 
ooi^Eess  if  there  are  such  bdngs  in  the 
world,  it  looks  highly  probable  they  should 
talk  and  act  as  he  has  represented  them. 

There  is  another  sort  d  imaginary  be- 
ings, that  we  sometimes  meet  with  among 
the  poets,  when  the  author  represents  any 
pasnon,  appetite,  virtue  or  vke,  under  a 
visible  shape,  an4  makes  it  a  person  or  an 
actor  in  his  poem.  Of  this  nature  are  the 
descriptions  of  Hunger  and  Envv  in  Ovid, 
of  Fame  in  Vinpl,  and  of  Sin  and  Death  in 
Milton.  We  find  a  whde  creation  of  the 
like  shadowy  persons  in  Spencer,  who  had 
an  admirable  talent  in  representations  of 
this  kind  I  have  discoursed  of  these  em- 
blematical persons  in  former  papers,  and 
shall  therefore  only  mention  taem  in  diis 
place.  Thus  we  sec  how  man^  ways  poe- 
try addresses  itself  to  the  imaginatioD,  as  it 
hstB  not  only  the  whole  circle  <d  nature  for 
its  province,  but  makes  new  worlds  of  its 
own,  shows  us  persons  who  are  not  to  be 
found  in*being,  and  represents  even  the  fit- 
culties  of  the  soul,  wiui  the  several  virtues 
mid  vices,  in  a  senable  shape  and  character. 
I  shall  in  my  twofollowiitf  papers,  consi- 
der, in  general,  how  other  kinds  of  writing 
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are  qualified  to  please  the  itta^na^oii;  with 
which  I  intend  to  conclude  this  essay, 

O. 
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PAPER  X. 

ON  THB  PLEASURES  OF  THE  IMAGINATION. 

Omfrate.— W1»t  anthors  pIraM  the  imagiaatiofD.  Wlw 
iMve  ttothlng  to  do  with  fioUoD.  How  hktoty  ptoawn 
the  imagination.  How  the  author*  of  the  new  philo- 
sophy iHeaae  the  imagination.  The  bounds  and  de- 
ftcta  of  the  imagination.  Wliether  these  delhets  are 
essential  to  the  jmagiaation. 

daoeunque  ▼ohint  mentem  aoditorls  agmnto. 

Ar.  Jin  PmL  v.  100. 


to  what  height  they  will. 


And  raise  men's 


As  the  writers  in  poetry  and  fiction 
borrow  their  several  materials  from  out- 
ward objects,  and  join  them  together  at 
their  own  pleasure,  there  are  others  who 
are  oblig;ed  to  follow  nature  more  closely, 
and  to  take  entire  scenes  out  of  keiv  Such 
are  historians,  natural  philosophers,  tra- 
vellers, geognq^hers,  and,  in  a  word,  all 
who  describe  visible  objects  of  a  real  ex- 
istence. 

It  is  the  most  agreeable  talent  of  an  his- 
torian to  be  able  to  draw  up  hia  armies 
and  fieht  his  battles  in  proper  expresnons, 
to  set  before  our  eyes  the  divisions,  cabals, 
an  jealounes  of  great  men,  to  lead  ns  step 
bv  step  into  the  several  actions  and  events 
of  his  nistory.  We  love  to  see  the  subject 
unfolding  itself  by  just  degrees,  and  brok- 
ing upon  us  .insensibly,  so  that  we  may  be 
kept  in  a  pkaang  suspense,  and  have  time 
gjiven  us  to  raise  our  expectations,  and  to 
Sde  with  one  of  the  parties  contemed  in 
the  relation.  I  confess  this  shows  more  the 
art  than  the  veracity  of  the  histmian;  but 
I  am  only  to  s)>eak  ctt  him  as  he  is  qualified 
to  please  the  imagination;  and  in  this  re- 
spc^  Livy  has,  perhaps,  excelled  all  who 
went  before  him,  or  have  written  since  his 
time.  He  describes  eveiy  thing  in  so  lively 
a  manner  that  his  whole  histmy  isan  ad- 
mirable picture,  and  touches  on  such  pro- 
per circumstances  in  every  story,  that  his 
reader  becomes  a  kind  of  spectator,  and 
feels  in  himself  all  the  variety  of  passions 
which  are  correspondent  to  the  seveml 
parts  of  the  relations. 

But  among  this  set  of  writers  there  are 
none  who  more  gratify  and  enlarge  ^e 
imagination  than  the  authors  of  the  new 
philosophy,  whether  we  consider  their 
theories  ot  the  earth  or  heavens,  the  disco- 
veries they  have  made  by  glasses,  or  any 
other  of  their  contemplations  on  nature. 
We  are  not  a  little  pleased  to  find  every 
green  leaf  swarm  with  millions  of  animals, 
that  at  their  largest  growth  are  not  visible 
to  the  naked  eye.  There  is  something 
very  engaging  to  the  fancy,  as  well  as  to 
our  reason,  in  the  treatises  of  metals,  mi- 
nerals, plants,  and  meteors.  Bat  when  we 
survey  the  whole  earth  at  once,  and  the  se- 


veral planets  that  lie  witlnn  iti  neighbour' 
hood,  we  are  filled  with  a  ^easing  astonish- 
ment to  see  so  many  worids  hanging  one 
above  another,  and  slidmg  round  their  axles 
in  such  an  amazing  pomp  and  solemnity. 
If,  after  this,  we  contemplate  those  wild* 
fields  of  aether  that  reach  in  height  as  hit 
as  from  Saturn  to  the  fixed  stars,  and  run 
abroad  almost  to  an  infinitude,  our  imagi- 
nation finds  its  capacity  filled  with  so  im- 
mense a  prospect;  and  puts  itself  upon  the 
stretch  to  comprehend  it  But  if  wc  yet 
rise  higher,  and  omsider  the  fixed  itars 
as  so  many  vast  oceans  of  flame,  that 
are  each  of  them  attended  with  a  difierent 
set  of  planets,  and  still  discover  new  firma- 
ments and  new  lights  that  are  sunk  fiurther 
in  those  unfathomable  depths  of  aether,  so 
as  not  to  be  seen  by  the  strongest  oi  our 
telescopes,  we  are  lost  in  such  a  labyrinth 
of  suns  and  worids,  and  confounded  with 
the  immensity  and  magnificence  of  nature. 

Nothing  is  more  pleasant  to  the  fimcy, 
than  to  enlam  itself  by  degrees,  in  its  con- 
temfdatioo  ofthe  various  proportions  which 
its  several  objects  bear  to  each  mother, 
when  it  compares  the  body  of  man  to  the 
bulk  of  the  whole  earth,  uie  earth  to  the 
circle  it  describes  round  the  sun,  that  circle 
to  the  sphere  of  the  fixed  stars,  the  sphere 
of  the  fixed  stars  to  the  circuit  of  the  whole 
creation,  the  whole  creation  itself  to  the  ii^ 
nite  space  that  is  every  where  diffused  about 
it;  or  when  the  imaeination  works  downwiuT), 
and  considers  the  Dulk  of  a  human  body  in 
respect  of  an  animal  a  hundred  times  less 
than  a  mite,  the  particular  limbs  oi  such  an 
animal,  the  different  springs  that  actuate 
the  limbs,  the  spirits  wmch  set  the  springs 
a-going,  and  the  proportionable  minuteness 
of  these  several  parts,  before  they  have 
arrived  at  their  fuU  growth  and  perfection; 
but  if,  after  aU  this,  we  take  the  least  par- 
ticle of  these  animal  spirits,  and  consider 
its  capacity  of  being  wrought  into  a  world 
that  shall  conUun  within  mose  narrow  di- 
mensions a  heaven  imd  earth,  stars  and 
Slanets,  and  every  different  species  of  Hv- 
ig  creatures,  in  the  same  analogy  and 
proportion  they  bear  to  each  other  m  our 
own  universe;  such  a  speculation,  by  reason 
of  its  nicety,  appears  ridiculous  to  those 
who  have  not  turned  their  thoughts  that 
way,  though  at  the  same  time  it  is  founded 
on  no  less  than  the  evidence  of  a  demon- 
stration. Nay,  we  may  yet  carry  it  farther, 
and  discover  in  the  smallest  particle  of 
this  littie  world  a  new  inexhausted  fund  of 
matter,  capable  of  being  spun  out  into  an- 
other universe. 

I  have  dwelt  the  longer  on  this  subject, 
because  I  think  it  may  show  us  the  proper 
timits,  as  well  as  the  defectiveness  of  our 
imagination;  how  it  is  confined  to  a  very 
small  quantity  of  space,  and  immediately 
stopt  in  its  operation,  when  it  endeavours 
to  take  in  any  thing  that  is  very  great  or 
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ytry  little.  Let  ft  man  try  to  cooceiTe  the 
diflferent  bulk  of  an  ammaU  which  b  twenty, 
from  another  which  is  an  hundred  times 
less  than  a  mite,  or  to  compare  in  his 
thcughts  a  len^h  of  a  thousand  diameters 
of  the  earth,  with  that  of  a  miUion,  and  he 
will  quickly  find  that  he  has  no  different 
measures  in  hb  mind  adjusted  to  such  ex- 
traordinary degrees  of  gnmdeur  or  minute- 
ness. The  understanding,  indeed,  opens 
an  infinite  s^ace  on  every  side  of  us;  but 
the  imagination,  after  a  few  feiint  efforts,  is 
immediately  at  a  stand,  and  finds  herself 
swallowed  up  in  the  immenaty  of  the  void 
that  surrounds  it  Our  reason  can  pursue  a 
pmrticle  of  matter  through  an  innnite  va- 
riety of  divisions;  but  the  fsmcy  soon  loses 
sight  of  it,  and  feels  in  itself  a  kind  of 
chasm,  that  wants  to  be  filled  with  matter 
of  a  more  sensible  bulk.  We  can  neither 
widen  nor  contract  the  feculty  to  the  di- 
mension of  either  extreme.  The  object  is 
too  big  for  our  capacity,  when  we  would 
comprehend  the  circumference  of  a  worid; 
and  dwindles  into  nothing  when  we  endea- 
vour after  the  idea  of  an  atom. 

It  is  possible  this  defect  of  imagination 
may  not  be  in  the  send  itself  but  as  it  acts 
IB  conjunction  with  the  body.  Perhaps 
there  may  not  be  room  hi  the  brain  for  such 
a  variety  of  impressions,  or  the  animal 
spirits  may  be  incapflJ>le  of  figuring  them 
in  such  amanner  as  is  necessary  to  exdte  so 
very  large  or  very  minute  ideas.  However 
it  be,  we  may  wdl  suppose  that  beings  of  a 
higher  nature  very  much  excel  us  in  this 
respect,  as  it  is  probable  the  so^  of  man 
will  be  infinitely  more  perfect  hereafter  in 
this  faculty,  as  well  as  in  all  the  rest;  inso- 
much that,  perhaps,  the  imagination  will 
be  able  to  keep  pace  with  the  understand- 
ing, and  to  form  m  itself  distinct  ideas  of  all 
the  different  modes  and  quantities  of  space. 
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PAPER  XI. 
ON  THB  PLKA8I7SEB  OF  THE  IMAGINATION. 
OMi<ml«<— How  ihOM  pteftiB  the  imscination  who  treat 
of  eukjeeu  fttatraet  ttom  matter,  by  allasioiia  taken 
fron  it    What  allusioDe  are  moet  pleaeing  to  the 
imaf  ination.    Great  writers,  how  faulty  in  this  re- 
aped. Of  the  art  of  imagining  in  general.   The  ima- 
gination capable  of  pain  as  well  ae  ptoatare.  In  what 
degree  the  imagination  ia  capable  either  of  pain  or 
pteasore. 
If  notia  errare  locie,  ignota  videre, 
numina  gaudebat ;  etudio  minuente  laborem. 

OvM.JIIM.ri9M. 
He  aoQght  fresh  fbontains  in  a  fi>reign  soil : 
The  plMsura  leasen'd  the  attending  toiJ — Mdittn, 

The  pleasures  of  the  imagination  are  not 
wholly  confined  to  5nich  particular  authors 
as  are  conversant  in  material  objects,  but 
are  often  to  be  met  with  among  the  polite 
masters  of  morality,  criticism,  and  other, 
speculations  abstracted  from  matter,  who, 
though  they  do  not  directly  treat  of  the 
vittble  parts  of  nature,  often  draw  from 


them  their  simOHiides,  metaphors,  and  al- 
legories. By  these  allusions,  a  truth  m  the 
understanding^  is,  as  it  were,  reflected  by 
the  imaginatioo;  we  are  able  to  see  some- 
thmg  like  colour  and  shape  in  a  notion, 
and  to  discover  a  sch«ne  of  thoughts  traced 
out  upon  matter.  And  here  the  mind  re- 
cdves  a  great  deal  of  satis&cdon,  and  has 
twoof  itsraculties gratified  at  the  same  time, 
while  the  fancy  is  Dusy  in  copymg  after  the 
understanding,  and  transcribing  ideas  out 
of  the  intellectual  worid  into  the  materiaL 

The  mat  art  of  a  writer  shows  itself  in 
the  choice  of  pleasing  allusions,  which  are 
generally  to  be  taken  from  the  great  or 
beautiful  works  of  art  or  nature;  for,  though 
whatever  is  new  or  oncommon  b  apt  to 
ddight  the  imagination,  the  chief  dea^;n  of 
an  alluaon  being  to  ilhiscrate  and  explain 
the  passages  of  an  author,  it  should  oe  al- 
ways boiTOwed  from  what  is  more  knows 
and  common  than  the  passages  which  aie 
to  be  explained. 

Allegories,  when  wdl  chosen,  are  like  m> 
many  tracks  of  light  in  a  disooorse,  that 
make  every  thing  about  them  clear  and 
beautifuL  A  noble  metaphor,  when  it  ia 
placed  to  an  advantaee,  casts  a  kind  of  ^ory 
round  it,  and  .darts  a  lustre  through  a  whole 
sentence.  These  different  kinds  of  idluaon 
are  but  so  many  different  manners  of  sim£i- 
tude;  and  that  they  mav  please  the  imagi- 
nation, the  likeness  ougnt  to  be  very  exact 
or  very  agreeable,  as  we  love  to  see  a  pic- 
ture where  the  resemblance  is  just,  or  the 
posture  and  air  gracefuL  But  wecften  find 
eminent  writers  very  fisuilty  in  this  respect; 
great  schdars  are  apt  to  fetch  their  com- 
parisons and  allusions  from  the  sdences  in 
which  they  are  most  conversant,  so  that  a 
man  may  see  the  compass  of  their  learning 
in  a  treatise  on  the  most  indifferent  subject. 
I  have  read  a  discourse  upon  love,  which 
none  but  a  profound  chymist  could  under- 
stand, and  nave  heard  many  a  sermon  that 
should  only  have  been  preached  before  a 
congregation  of  Carteuans.  On  the  con- 
trary, your  men  of  business  usually  have 
recourse  to  such  instances  as  are  too  mean 
and  familiar.  They  are  for  drawing  the 
reader  into  a  game  of  chess  or  tennis,  or  for 
leading  him  from  shop  to  shop,  in  the  cant 
of  particular  trades  and  emptcmnents^  It 
is  certain,  there  may  be  found  an  infiinte 
variety  of  very  agreeable  aUusions  in  both 
these  kinds;  but,  for  the  generality,  the  nujat 
entertaining  ones  lie  in  Uie  works  of  nature, 
which  are  obvious  to  all  capacities,  and 
more  delightfol  than  what  is  to  be  found  in 
arts  and  sciences. 

It  is  this  talent  of  affecting  the  inM^na- 
tion  that  gives  an  embellishment  to  px)d 
sense,  and  makes  one  roan's  compontiofi 
more  agreeable  than  another's.  It  sets  off* 
all  writings  in  general,  but  is  the  very  life 
and  highest  perfection  of  poetrjr,  where  it 
shines  in  an  eminent  degree:  it  has  pre- 
served several  poems  for  many  ages,  tiiat 
have  nothing  else  to  recommena  them;  and 
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wbtre  all  Ott  other  bcautiet  are  preMiit, 
the  work  appears  dry  aikl  insipict  if  this 
sinrie  one  be  wanthifl;:  It  has  something:  m 
it  Itte  creatibD.  It  bestows  a  kind  df  ex- 
istence, 9nA  draws  up  to  the  reader's  view 
se^nd  objects  which  are  liot  to  be  found  m 
being.  It  makes  additions  to  nature,  and 
gjves  greater  variety  toOod's  works.  In  a 
word,  itisable  to  beautify  and  adorn  the 
most  ffiustriotts  scenes  in  the  uniTerse,  or 
to  iU  the  mind  with  more  glorious  shows 
and  apparitions  thao  can  be  found  in  any 
pan  of  it 

We  have  now  discovered  the  several 
originals  of  those  pleasures  that  gratify  tlie 
ftncjr;  and  here,  perliaps,  it  would  not  be 
very  difficult  to  cast  mider  their  proper 
heads  those  contrary  objects,  which  are  apt 
to  fill  it  with  distaste  and  terror;  for  the 
imagination  is  as  liable  to  pain  as  pleasure. 
When  the  brain  b  hurt  by  any  accident,. or 
the  mind  disordered  by  dreams  or  sickness, 
the  fBoicy  is  overrun  with  wild  dismal  ideas, 
and  terrified  with  a  thousand  hideous  mon* 
stecs  of  Its  own  framing. 

BpatfiiidqM  yelati  dnneiis  vklel  agmiiit  Pentheos, 
R^otem  femlttttm,  6t  dupUoes  ■•  fwlendere  Ttebaif 
Apt  Af«iMBn6nitti  ■Mtan  aglUtiM  Orettet, 
Amitaai  tecitat  aMtnaket  terpaitibvs  atrii 
Com  flifit,  vllricMqae  «e<lent  in  UiDioe  dim.    . 

Firg.  Mn,  ¥19. 
XiM  Fnthew.  wben  dittricted  with  hit  bmr, 
Be  Mw  two  MiM,  and  doaWe  lYisbM  appear; 
Or  Bad  Onetee,  wliea  lue  ntother^a  g hoet 
Fall  is  his  Ikce  iDfemal  torches  tost, 
Aad  shook ter  snaky  loeks:  he  shuns  the  sight. 
Plies  o*er  the  stage,  surprised  with  morul  mght; 
The  itfks  guard  the  door,  and  inleroept  his  ffight. 

There  is  not  a  sight  in  nature  80  mortify- 
ing as  that  of  a  distracted  person,  when  his 
imagination  is  troubled,  and  his  whole  soul 
disordered  and  cionfiised.  Babylon  in  ruins 
is  not  so  melanchofy  a  spectacle  But  to 
quit  so  ^U8i^;reeable  a  subject,  I  shall  only 
consider,  by  way  of  concluaon,  what  an 
infinite  advantage  this  faculty  eives  anal- 
mi^ty  Bong  over  the  soul  of  man,  and 
how  great  a  measure  of  happiness  or  misery 
we  are  capal^  of  receiving  from  the  imagi- 
nation cnly. 

We  have  already  seen  the  influence  that 
one  man  has  over  the  fancy  of  another,  and 
with  what  ease  he  conveys  into  it  a  variety 
<if  imagery:  how  great  a  power  then  mav 
we  suppose  lodged  in  Him  who  knows  all 
the  ways  of  affecting  the  imagination,  who 
can  innise  what  ideas  he  pleases,  and  fill 
those  ideas  with  terror  ahd  delight  to  what 
degree  he  thinks  fit!  He  can  excite  images 
in  the  mind  without  the  help  of  words,  and 
make  scenes  rise  up  before  u^  and  seem 
{present  to  the  eye,  without  the  asnstance 
of  bodies  or  exterior  objects.  He  can  trans- 
port the  ima^nation  with  such  beautiful 
and  glorious  visions  as  cannot  possibly  enter 
into  our  present  conceptions,  or  haunt  it 
with  such  ghastly  spectres  and  appKaritions 
as  would  make  us  hope  for  annihilation,  and 
thirtk  existence  no  better  than  a  curse.  In 
Aort,  he  can  so  exquisitely  ravish  or  tor- 
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tare  the  toiil  tlmMu|h  this  single  fiK»)ty,  as 
mudit  suffice  to  make  the  whde  faeavea  or 
hell  of  any  finite  bems^ 

[This  essay  onthe  rkasuresof  the  lui*- 
gination  having  been  published  in  separate 
papers,  I  shall  cendude  it  with  a  table  oi 
the  principal  contents  of  each  paper.*] 
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Ht  seripsi  Boa  ota  ahnndaalia,  aed  amoris  ertate. 

TWL^jdst. 
I  have  written  this  not  oat  of  the  aWndaaoa  oflei* 
snre,  but  of  mjr  aflbction  towaids  jtm. 

I  DO  not  know  any  thing  whidi  gives 
greater  disturbance  to  conversation,  than 
the  iialse  notion  which  people  have  of  rail- 
lery. It  ought  certainly  to  DC  the  first  point 
to  DC  aimed  at  in  society,  to  gain  the  good- 
will of  those  with  whom  you  converses  the 
way  to  that  is,  to  show  you  are  well  inclined 
towards  them.  What  then  can  be  more 
absurd,  than  to  set  up  fisr  being  extremely 
sharp  and  bitmg,  as  the  term  is,  in  your 
expressions  to  your  familiars?  A  man  who 
has  nagood  quality  but  courage,  is  b  a  very 
ill  way  towards  making  an  agreeable  figure 
in  the  world,  because  that  which  he  has 
superior  to  other  people  cannot  be  exerted 
without  raising  hunself  an  enemy.  Your 
gentleman  of  a  satirical  vein  is  in  the  like 
condition.  To  say  a  thing  which  perplexes 
the  heart  of  him  you  speak  to,  or  brings 
blushes  into  his  fiice,  is  a  degree  of  murder; 
and  it  is,  I  think,  an  unpardonable  offence 
to  show  a  man  you  do  not  care  whether  he 
is  pleased  or  displeased.  But  won't  you 
then  take  a  jest?-TYes:  but  pray  let  it  be  a 
jest  It  is  no  jest  to  put  me,  who  am  so 
unha|>py  as  to  have  an  utter  aversion  to 
speaking  to  more  than  one  man  at  a  time, 
under  a  necessity  to  explain  myself  in  much 
comj^y,  and  reducing  me  to  shame  and 
deriaon,  except  I  perform  what  my  in- 
firmly of  silence  disables  me  to  da 

Cauisthenes  had  great  wit  accompamed 
with  that  (luaHty  without  which  a  man  can 
have  no  wit  at  all — a  sound  judgment  This 
gentleman  rallies  the  best  of  any  man  I 
know:  for  he  forms  his  ridicule  upon  a  cir- 
cumstance which  you  are  in  your  heart  not 
unwilling  to  grant  nim;  to  wit,  that  you  are 
^ilty  of  an  excess  in  something  which  is 
m  itself  laudable.  He  very  well  understands 
what  you  would  be,  and  needs  not  fear  your 
•Qger  for  declaring  you  are  a  little  too  much 
that  thing.  The  generous  will  bear  being 
reproached  as  lavish,  and  the  valiant  as 
rash,  without  being  provoked  to  resent- 
ment against  their  moiutor.  What  has  been 
said  to  De  a  mark  of  a  gpood  writer  will  fall 
in  with  the  character  of  a  (pxl  companion. 
The  good  writer  makes  his  reader  better 


*  These  contents  ate  printed  all  together  in  theorigl- 
nal  folio,  at  the  end  of  |f o.  4S] ;  but  ate  in  this  edition 
arranged  in  their  proper  places,  and  plaoed  at  the  bt> 
ginningsoftbaaennlpa — 
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pleased  with  himself,  and  the  agreeable 
man  makes  his  fnends  enioy  therosdves, 
rather  than  him,  whOe  he  is  in  ^^r  com- 
panf .  CalliSthenes  does  this  with  inimita- 
Me  pleasantry.  He  whispered  a  friend  the 
ottier  day,  so  as  to  be  oveHieard  by  a  yoong 
officer^  whoga;ve  svmptomsof  cocking^tipon 
the  company,  *That  gentleman  has  wry 
much  the  air  of  a  general  officer.'.  The 
youth  immediately  put  on  a  composed  be- 
havicnr,  and  behaved  himself  suitably  to 
the  conceptions  he  believed  the  comrany 
had  of  him.  It  is  to  be  allowed  that  Cal- 
listhenes  will  make  a  man  run  into  imper- 
tinent relations  to  his  own  advantage,  and 
express  the  satisfaction  he  has  in  his  own 
dear  sclC  till  he  is  very  ridtculoos:  but  in 
this  case  the  man  is  made  a  fool  by  his  own 
consent,  and  not  exposed  as  such  whether 
he  win  or  na  I  take  it,  therefare,  that  to 
make  nullery  agreeable,  a  man  must  either 
not  know  he  is  rallied,  or  think  never  the 
worse  of  himself  if  he  sees  he  is. 

Acetus  is  of  a  quite  contrary  genius,  and  is 
more  generally  admired  than  Callisthenes, 
but  not  with  justice.  Acetus  has  no  regard 
to  the  modesty  or  w^ikness  of  the  person 
he  rallies;  but  if  his  <p3Kty  or  humility 
gives  him  any  superiority  to  the  man  he 
would  fall  upon,  he  has  no  mercy  in  mak- 
ing the  onset  He  can  be  pleasedto  see  his 
best  friends  out  of  count{!nance,  while  the 
laugh  is  loud  in  his  own  applause.  His 
raillery  always  puts  the  company  mtolittie 
divi»ons  ana  separate  interests,  whOe  that 
of  Callisthenes  cements  it,  and  makes  eveir 
man  not  only  better  pleased  with  himself 
but  also  with  all  the  rest  in  the  conversa- 
tion. 

To  rally  well,  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  kindness  must  run  through  all  you  say; 
and  you  must  ever  preserve  the  character 
of  a  friend  to  support  your  pretenaons  to 
be  ft^ee  with  a  man.  Acetus  oueht  to  be 
banbhed  human  soci^,  because  he  raises 
his  mirth  upon  ^ving  pain  to  tiie  person 
upon  whom  he  is  pleasant  Nothing  but 
the  malevolence  which  is  too  general  to- 
wards those  who  excel  could  m^ke  his 
company  tolerated;  but  they  with  whom 
he  converses  are  sure  to  see  some  man  sa- 
crificed wherever  he  is  admitted;  and  all 
the  credit  he  has  for  wit  is  owing  to  the 
gratification  it  g^ves  to  other  men's  ni-na- 
turc. 

MInutius  has  a  iMdt  that  condliatek  a 
man's  love,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  ex- 
erted against  his  faidts.  He  has  an  art  cf 
kee|ring  the  person  he  rallies  in  counte- 
nance, by  inanuating  that  he  himself  is 
euihy  of  the  same  imperfection.  This  he 
does  with  so  much  address,  that  he  seems 
rather  to  bewail  himself,  than  ficdl  upon  his 
friend. 

It  is  really  monstrous  to  see  how  unac- 
countably it  prevails  among  men,  to  take 
the  liberty  of  displeasing  each  other.  One 
would  thmk  sometimes  that  the  conten- 
tion is,  who  shaU  be  most  disagreeable. 


Allukms  to  past  fettles^  hints  wMeh  rtvifc 
what  a  man  nas  a  mind  to  fotnt  ior  «reiv 
and  desires  that  all  the  rest  of  the  witid 
should,  are  commonly  broo^t  forth  eanen 
in  company  of  men  of  distinctioii.  Thejr  do 
notthrttst  with  the  skill  of  fencers,  but  ott 
up  with  tiie  barbarity  of  butchers.  It  is» 
methinks,  below  the  character  of  men  «£ 
humanity  and  good  manners  to  be  capable 
of  mirth  while  mere  b  any  of  the  compaajr 
in  pain  and  disorder.  Tbey  who  have  Use 
true  taste  o£  conversationy  enjoy  themselves 
in  communication  of  each  other's  excel- 
lencies, and  not  in  a  triumph  over  their 
imperfections.  Fortius  would  have  been 
reckoned  a  wit,  if  there  had  never  bccsi  m 
fod  in  the  world:  he  wants  not  foils  to  be  m 
beauty,  but  has  that  natural  pleasme  in 
observing  perfectioD  in  others,  diat  his  awn 
fsolts  are  overlooked  out  of  gratitnde  by  aO 
his  acquaintance. 

After  these  several  characters  of  men 
who  succeed  or  foil  in  raiHenr,  it  HMy  mat 
be  amiss  to  reflect  a  little  farther  tdwt  imc 
takes  to  be  the  most  agreeable  kind  of  jft; 
and  that  to  me  appears  when  the  satire  is 
directed  against  vice^  with  an  air  of  cxm- 
temi)t  oi  the  fault,  but  no  ai-wiQ  to  the 
criminaL  Mr.  Congreve's  Doris  is  a  master- 
piece of  this  kind.  It  is  the  character  of  a 
womah  utterly  abandoned;  bitt  her  impo- 
dence,  by  the  finest  piece  of  raiUery,  ia 
made  only  generosity. 

*  Peenliir  tberefbre  is  bet  wiy, 

WlieUier  by  nature  taofkt 

I  iball  not  nnderuke  to  nj. 

Or  by  ezperienoe  boofiit ; 

*  far  who  o'wnlfflit  obtain^  her  gnn. 

She  MB  next  d>3r  itoovrn. 
And  itare  upon  the  strange  man'nihce, 
Aa  one  she  ne'er  had  known. 

*flOweUahee— the  troth  iHaiiiw, 

Such  arfAil  wottdar  franw. 
The  lover  or  distrusts  his  eyes. 

Or  thinks  Hwas  all  a  dreaot 

*  Soaie  cenaun  this  aa  lewd  or  low. 

Who  are  to  bounty  blind ; 
Bat  to  (brget  what  we  bestow, 
Beapeaka  a  noble  mind.* 

T. 


Na  423.]  "  Saturday,  July  5,  iri2L 


^Nnper  idonettf. 
Onee  lit  anyaelf. 


Ar.01xzvft.UtL  11. 


I  LOOK  upon  myself  as  a  kind  of  e;iianliaB 
to  the  fair,  and  am  always  watchml  to  ob- 
serve any  thing  which  concerns  their  mter- 
est  The  present  paper  shall  be  employed 
in  the  service  of  a  very  fine  )^oung  woman^ 
and  the  admonidons  I  give  her  may  not  be 
unnseful  to  the  rest  of  her  sex.  Gloriana 
shall  be  the  name  of  the  heroine  in  to-day*9 
entertainment;  and  when  I  have  told  yon 
that  she  is  rich,  witt\',  young,  and  beainti- 
ftd,  you  will  believe  she  does  not  want  ad- 
mirers. She  has  had,  since  she  caime  to 
town»  about  twenty-five  of  those  lovers  whA 
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made  ffmr  vMres&cB  by  way  of  jc^tore 
and  settlement:  these  c6roe  and  go  with 
great  indifference  on  both  aides;  and  as 
beautifiil  as  she  is,  a  line  in  atieed  has  had 
exception  enough  aeainst  it  to  outweigh  the 
lostre  of  her  eyes,  the  readiness  of  her  un- 
derstanding, and  the  merit  of  her  general 
character.  But  among  the  crowd  of  such 
cool  adorers,  she  has  two  who  arc  very 
as^dnoos  in  their  attendance.  There  is 
something  So  extraonfinary  and  artful  in 
their  manner  of  application,  that  I  think  it 
but  common^stice  to  alarm  her  in  it.  I 
have  done  it  in  the  following  letter: 

.  •Mabam, — ^I  have  for  some  time  taken 
notice  of  two  yotmg  gentlemen  who  attend 
you  in  all  puboc  places,  both  of  whom  have 
aho  easf  access  to  you  at  your  own  house. 
The  matter  is  aajusted  between  them; 
and  Damon,  who  so  passionately  addresses 
you,  has  no  d^gn  upon  you;  butStrepkon, 
who  seems  to  tic  indiflferent  to  yo«,  is  the 
man  who  is,  as  they  have  settled  it,  to  have 
you.    The  plot  was  laid  over  a  bottle  of 
wine;  and  Sbephon,  when  he  first  thought 
of  you,  proposed  to  Damon  to  be  his  rival. 
The  tnanner  of  his  breaking  of  it  to  him,  I 
was  so  placed  at  a  tavern,  that  I  could  nM 
svotd  bearing.    '*  Damon,  ^  said  he,  with 
a  deep  sigh,  "I  have  toRg langmshed  for 
tkat  miracle  of  beauty*  Gloriana;  and  if 
you  will  be  veiy  steadfastly  my  rival,  I 
sliall  certa^v  ebtabi  her.    JDonot,"  con- 
tinued he,  "DC  offended  at  this  overture; 
lor  1  go  upon  the  knowledge  of  the  teihper 
of  the  woman,  rather  than  any  vairity  uiat 
I  should  profit  by  any  opposition  of  your 
pretensions  to  those  of  your  humble  ser- 
vant.   Gloriana  has  very  good  sense,  a 
quick  reKsh  of  the  sati^iEictions  of  life,  and 
will  not  give  herself,  as  the  crowd  of  wo- 
men do,  to  the  arms  of  a  man  to  whom  she 
is  indifferent    As  she  is  a  sensible  woman, 
c^cpres^ons  of  rapture  and  adoration  will 
not  move  her  neither;  but  he  that  has  her 
mtMt  be  the  object  of  her  desire,  not  her 
pity.    The  way  to  this  end  I  take  to  be, 
that  a  man's  general  conduct  should  be 
agreeable,  without  addressing  |n  particular 
to  the  woman  he  loves.    Now,  siij  if  you 
will  be  to  kind  as  to  sigh  and  die  tor  Olo^ 
liana,'  I  will  carry  it  with  great  respect  to- 
wards her,  but  seem  void  of  any  thoughts 
as  a  lover.    By  this  means  1  shall  be  in  the 
most  amii^le  light  of  which  I  am  capable; 
I  irfiall  be  received  with  freedom,  you  with 
reserve."    Damon  who  has  himself  no  de- 
signs of  marriage  at  all,  easily  fell  into  the 
scheme;  and  you  may  observe,  that  wher- 
ever you  are,  Damon  appears  alsa    You 
see  he  carries  on  an  unatrected  exactness 
in  his  dress  and  manner,  and  strives  always 
to  be  the  very  contrary  of  StrephoR  They 
hare  already  succeeded  so  for,  that  your 
eyes  are  ever  in  search  of  Strephon,  and 
tarn  themselves  of  course  from  Damon. 
They  meet  and  compare  notes  upon  your 
caniage;  and  tbe  letter  wlrich  was  broa^ 


to  yon  the  Mber  day  wa$  a  contrivance  to 
remark  jrour  resentment.  When  you  saw 
the  billet  subscribed  Damon,  and  turned 
away  with  a  scornful  air,  and  cried  *'  im- 
pertinence!" you  gave  hopes  tqhim  that, 
shuns  yeu^  without  mortifying  him  that 
laneuisnes  for  you. 

*  What  I  am  concerned  for,  madam,  is» 
that  in  the  disposal  of  your  heart,  you 
should  know  what  you  are  dmng,  and  ex 
amine  it  befote  it  is  lost  Strephon  contra- 
dicts you  in  discourse  with  the  civility  of 
one  wno  has  a  value  for  you,  but  pves  up 
nothing  like  one  that  loves  yott.  This  seem 
ing'  unconcern  gives  his  behaviour  the  ad- 
vantage of  sinom^,  and  insensibljr  obtains 
your  good  opinion  Dy  appearing  dinnteres^ 
ed  in  the  purchase  of  it  If  you  watch  these 
correspondents  hereafter,  you  will  Had 
that  Strephon  makes  his  visit  of  civility 
imme^at^y  after  Damon  has  tired  you 
wftb  one  cJP  love.  Though  you  are  very 
discreet^  you  will  find  it  no  easy  matter  ta 
escape  the  toils  so  well  laid;  as,  when  one 
studies  to  be  disagreeable  in  passion,  the 
other  to  be  |deasmg  without  it  All  the 
turns  of  your  temper  are  carefully  watchr 
ed,  and  tn^  q\^ick  and  fEuthful  intelligence 
gives  your  lovers  irreastible  advantage, 
You  wiU  please,  madam,  to  be'  upon  >our 
guard,  ana  take  all  the  neceflaarv  preci^Br 
tions  against  one  who  is  amiable  to  you 
before  you  know  he  is  enamoured.  I  am» 
madam,  your  most  obedient  servant' 

Strephon  makes  ^at  progress  In  this 
lady*s  good  graces;  tor  most  women  bdng 
actuated  by  some  littie  spirit  of  pride  ana 
contradiction,  he  has  the  good  effects  of 
both  those  motives  by  this  covert  way  of 
courtship.  He  received  a  message  yester- 
day from  Damon  in  the  following  words, 
superscribed  ^  With  speed.* 

'  All  goes  well;  she  is  ycry^  angry  at  me, 
and  I  dare  say  hatesme  in^eamest  It  is  a 
good  time  to  visit    Yours.  * 

The  comparison  of  Strepbon's  ^jaiety  to 
Damon's  languishment  strikes  her  imagina- 
tion with  a  prospect  of  very  agreeable 
hours  with  such  a  man  as  the  former,  and 
abhorrence  of  the  insipid  prospect  with  one 
like  the  latter.  To  know  when  a  lady  is 
displeased  with  another,  is  to  know  the 
best  time  of  advancing  yourself.  This  me* 
thod  of  two  persons  {laying  into  each 
other's  hand  is  so  dangerous,  that  I  cannot 
tell  how  a  woman  could  be  able  to  with- 
stuid  such  a  si^e.  The  condition  of  Glo- 
riana I  am  amud  is  irretrievable;  for 
Strephon  has  had  so  many  opportunities  of 
pleasing  without  susfucion,  that  all  which 
IS  left  {or  her  to  do  is  to  bring  him,  now  she 
is  advised,  to  an  explanation  o£  his  passion^ 
and  beginning  again,  if  she  can  conquer  the 
kind  sentiments  she  has  conceived  for  lunu 
When  one  shows  himself  a  creature  to  be 
avoided,  the  other  proper  to  be  fled  to  for 
sQccour^  they  luiye  the  whole  woman  be- 
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tween  tliem,  and  can  oecasiooalij  rebound 
her  loire  and  hatred  from  one  to  the  other, 
in  guch  a  maimer  as  to  keep  her  at  a  dia- 
tance  from  all  the  rest  of  Ibe  worid»  and 
cast  lots  for  the  conquest 

K.  B.  I  have  many  other  secrets  which 
concern  the  empire  of  love;  hut  I  consider, 
that,  while  I  alarm  my  women,  I  instruct 
B|y  men.  T. 


Na424]    Monday,  July  7,  triZ 

■M  Ulskfii,  aaiaai  H  t«  MMi  dtfldt  Mmi. 
JS»r.i:pud.Iil 


.Iib.L98. 


^London,  foie  34w 

*  Mr.  SpBCTATOir—A  man  who  has  it 
in  his  power  to  choose  his  own  compmv, 
would  certainly  be  much  to  blame,  skould 
he  not,  to  the  Dest  of  hb  judgment,  take 

'  such  as  are  of  a  tempef  most  suitable  to  his 
own;  and  where  that  choice  is  wanting,  or 
where  a  man  is  mistaken  in  his  choice, 
and  yet  under  a  necessity  of  continuing  in 
the  same  company,  it  will  certainly  be  his 
interest  to  carry  hiroself  as  eaaly  as  pos- 
sible. 

'  In  tUs  I  tm  sennble  I  do  but  repeat 
what  has  been  sakl  a  thousand  times,  at 
which  however  I  think  nobody  has  any 
title  to  take  exception,  but  l^ey  who  never 
fiuled  to  put  this  in  practice."— Kot  to  use 
any  kng^  prd&iccy  this  being  the  season 
of  the  year  m  which  great  numbers  of  all 
scHts  ft  people  retire  from  this  place  of 
business  and  pleasure  to  countiy  solitude, 
I  think  it  not  miproper  to  advise  them  to 
take  with  them  as  great  a  stock  of  good- 
humour  as  thev  can;  for  though  a  country 
life  is  described  as  the  most  pleasant  of  au 
others,  and  diough  it  may  hi  truth  be  so, 
fot  It  is  so  only  to  those  who  know  how  to 
0^  leisure  and  retirement 

*Aa  for  those  who  cannot  live  without 
the  constant  helps  of  business  or  company, 
let  them  connder,  that  in  the  country  there 
is  no  Exchange,  there  are  no  playhouses^ 
no  Variety  of  coffee-houses,  nor  manv  of 
those  other  amusements  which  serve  nere 
a^  so  many  reHe&  from  the  repeated  occur- 
rences in  thdr  own  femUies;  but  that  there 
the  gr^test  part  of  their  time  must  be 
spent  within  themselves,  and  consequently 
it  behoves  them  to  consider  how  agreeable 
it  win  be  to  them  before  they  leave  this 
dear  town. 

•  I  remember,  Mr.  Spectator,  we  were 
very  well  enteitained  last  year  with  the 
adnces  you  gave  us  from  Sir  Roger's  coun- 
try-seat; which  I  the  rather  mention,  be- 
cause it  is  almost  impossible  not  to  live 
pleasantly,  where  the  master  of  the  family 
is  such  a  one  as  you  there  describe  your 
fiiend,  who  cannot  therefore  (I  mean  as 
to  his  domestic  character,)  be  too  often  re- 
commended to  the  imitation  of  others.  How 
anOable  is  diat  affiMlity  and  benefoknce 


with  which  lie  treats  Us  M^gnboura,  and 

one,  even  the  meanest  of  his  own 

iy!  and  ^et  iu)W  sddom  imitated!  In- 


every 
fsmily 


mgs. 

mour  and  (fisposition  of  the  head  is  what 

chiefly  influences  all  the  other  parts  of  a 

family. 

'  An  agreement  and  kind  correspondenoe 
between  friends  and  acquaintance  is  the 
greatest  pleasure  of  Hie.  This  b  an  un- 
doubted tr^h;  andyetanymanwhojudMs 
from  the  practice  of  the  worid  wiH  be 
almost  persuaded  to  beUeve  the  contranr; 
for  how  can  we  si^mose  people  diaald  be 
so  industrious  to  make  themsdves  imeaigF.^ 
What  can  engage  them  to  entertain  and 
foment  jealousies  of  one  another  upon  every 
or  ^the  least  occasion?  Yet  so  it  is,  tiicro 
are  people  who  (as  it  should  seem)  ddight 
in  beine  troublesome  and  vexatious,  who 
(asTuUy  speaks)  Mra  ttm/  alacritaie  od 
atigandum,  'have a  certain  cheerfulness 
in  wranglii^. '  And  thus  it  happens,  tiut 
there  are  very  few  fiunilies  in  wmch  there 
are  not  feuds  and  animosities;  thoi^h  it  is 
every  one's  interest,  there  more  partko- 
larly,  to  avoid  them,  because  there  (as  I 
would  willinriy  hope)  no  one  gives  another 
uneasiness  wiuiout  feeling  some  diare  of 


it  But  i  am  gone  beyond  what  I  dea^nedL 
and  had  almost  forgot  what  I  chiefly  pro- 
posed: which  was,  barely  to  tell  yen  iiow 
nardly  we,  who  pass  most  of  our  time  in 
town,  diM>ense  with  a  long  vaoatka  in  the 
country,  now  uneasy  we  grow  to  ourselves* 
and  to  one  another,  when  our  conversation 
is  confined;  insomuch  that,  by  Michad- 
mas,  it  is  odds  but  we  come  todownri^ 
aquabbluig,  and  make  as  free  with  osie  an- 
other to  our  faces  as  we  do  with  the  vest  of 
the  worid  behind  tiieir  backs.  After  I 
have  told  you  this,  I  am  to  desire  that  yon 
would  now  and  then  give  us  a  Icsaon  of 
good-humour,  a  family-piece,  which*  since 
we  are  all  very  fond  or  you,  I  hope  may 
have  some  influence  upon  us. 

*  After  these  plain  observations,  g;i¥e  me 
leave  to  give  yon  a  hint  of  what  a  set  of 
company  of  my  acquaintance,  who  are  now 
gone  into  the  country,  and  have  the  naeef 
an  absent  nobleman's  seat,  have  aettkd 
among  themselves,  to  avoid  the  inconve- 
niences above  mentioned.  They  are  a  col- 
lection of  ten  or  twelve  of  the  saone  good 
inclination  towards  each  other,  but  of  veiy 
different  talents  and  inclinations:  from  hence 
thev  hope  that  the  variety  of  their  tempers 
will  only  create  variety  of  pleasures.  Bat 
as  there  always  will  arise,  among  the  same 
people,  either  for  want  <n  divenity  of  ob- 
jects, or  the  like  causes,  a  certain  astie^» 
which  may  grow  into  ill-humour  or  disoon- 
tent,  there  is  a  laiige  wing  of  the  house 
which  they  design  to  empli^  in  the  nature 
of  an  infirmary.  Whoever  says  a  peevuk 
thing,  or  acts  any  thing  whicn  betrays  a 
sourness  or  indispositioa  to  coo^mu^^  is  Im- 
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'  tabe  oo«r«yfd  to  Ills  eliamben 
ia  tiie  lofirmM^;  from  whenee  he  k  not  to 
fae  reUevied,  till  l^  his  manDcr  of  lobiDis- 
mcm,  and  the  aentunents  expressed  in  his 
petition  for  that  purpose,  he  appears  to  the 
iQajority  of  the  company  to  be  aG;am  fit  for 
society.  Y<m  are  to  understana,  that  all 
ill-nauired  words  or  uneasy  gestures  are 
sufficient  cause  for  banislnnent;  speaking 
impatiently  to  servants,  makmg  a  man  re- 
peat what  he  says,  or  any  thing  that  betrays 
mattention  or  dishumour,  are  also  criminal 
withottt  reprieve.  But  it  is  provided,  that 
-whoever  observes  the  ill-natured  fit  coming 
upon  himself^  and  voluntarily  retires,  shall 
be  received  at  his  return  from  the  infirmary 
-with  the  highest  marks  of  esteem.  By  these 
and  other  wholesome  methods,  it  is  ex- 
pected that  if  thev  cannot  cure  oneanoUier, 
ye^  at  least  they  have  taken  care  that  the 
iB-humoor  of  one  shall  not  be  troublesome 
to  the  rest  of  the  company.  There  are 
nany  other  rules  which  the  society  have 
established  for  the  preservation  of  their 
ease  and  tranquillity,  the  effects  of  which, 
with  the  incidents  that  arise  among  them, 
shall  be  communkated  to  you  from  time  to 
time,  for  the  public  good,  by,  sir,  your  most 
humble  servant,  R.  O.' 

T. 
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litaritara,  lionil 
PoMilbr  satuuMM  tngm  eflUerit;  et  mox 
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The  cold  grows  woit  with  weftern  galet. 
The  sanowr  over  spriag  prevftili. 

But  yiflUi  to  Mtama^i  SiUtftU  nia, 
As  tbli  t*  wiBtar  ttocBM  aad  bailt; 

BMk  kw  tte  hutijif  nooa  ivpain  ■^n* 

Sir  It,  7vM^M> 

*  Mr.  Spxctatoe,— There  is  hardly  any 
thing  fjlves  me  a  more  sensible  delight  than 
cfae  eofoyment  of  a  cool  still  evecunr  after 
the  uoeasnesa  of  a  hot  sultry  day.  Such  a 
Qoe  I  passed  not  long  ago,  which  made  me 
Ti^ce  when  the  hour  was  come  for  the  sun 
to  set,  that  I  might  enjoy  the  freshness  of 
tiie  evening  in  my  garaen,  which  then 
afords  me  the  pleasantest  hours  I  pass  in 
the  whole  four  and  twenty.  I  immediately 
Tose  from  mv  couch,  and  went  down  into  it 
YoQ  descend  at  first  hy  twelve  stone  steps 
iBto  a  large  square  divided  into  four  grass- 
plots,  in  each  of  which  is  a  statue  of  white 
SMurble.  This  is  separated  from  a  large 
parterre  by  a  low  wall;  and  from  thence, 
throujdi  a  pair  of  iron  gates,  you  are  led 
into  a  long  trroad  walk  of  the  finest  tuH^  set 
on  each  ttde  with  taU  yews,  and  on  either 
hand  bordered  by  a  canal,  which  on  the 
light  divides  the  walk  from  a  wUdemess 
psoted  into  variety  of  alleys  and  arbours, 
md  on  the  left  from  a  kind  of  amphitheatre, 
which  is  the  receptacle  of  a  greit  number 
of  oranges  and  mjrrtles.  The  moon  shone 
bright,  and  seemed  then  most  aereeably  to 
supply  the  place  of  the  san»  oUigmg  me 


widi  as  much  litjht  as  was  necessary  to  dis* 
cover  a  thousand  pleasing  dt^jects,  and  at 
the  same  time  divested  of  all  power  of  heat. 
The  reflection  of  it  in  the  water,  the  fim- 
m)ig  of  the  wind  rustling  on  the  leaves,  the. 
anging  of  the  thrush  and  nightingale,  and 
the  coolness  of  the  walks,  an  conspired  to 
make  me  lay  asvde  all  displeaang  thoughts, 
and  brought  me  mto  such  a  tranquillity  of 
mind,  as  is,  I  believe,  the  next  happiness 
to  that  of  hereafter.  In  this  sweet  retire- 
ment I  naturally  fell  into  the  repetition  of 
some  hnes  out  of  a  poem  of  Milton's,  which 
he  entitles  D  Pensetoso,  the  ideas  of  which 
were  exquisitely  suited  to  my  present  wan- 
derings of  thought 

**  Sweet  bird!  that  AuoiPm  the  noiM  of  JbUy, 
Most  mniicalt  moit  melftndioly ! 
Tliee^  cbantreM,  oft,  the  woode  Siooaf , 
I  woo  to  liear  thy  ev*iiinf  toDf : 
And  iniMinf  thee  I  walk  unseen 
On  the  drv  neooth'ibaven  f  reen. 
To  behold  the  wand'rinf  moon, 
Biding  near  her  hlflieet  noon. 
Like  one  that  hath  Heen  led  aetraf. 
Throufh  tlie  heaven*9  wide  pathleaa  way, 
,  And  oft,  as  if  her  head  she  bow*d, 
Stooping  througn  a  fleecy  eloud. 

**  Then  let  wne  atrange  mysterioua  dreaaii 

Wave  with  ita  wings  id  afry  stream 

Of  lively  portraiture  disDiay'd    • 

Softly  on  my  eyelids  laio: 

And  as  I  wake,  sweet  mitsle  bfe«tiia 

Above,  about,  or  undemeath, 

Sent  by  spiriu  to  mortals*  good. 

Or  the  nnseen  genius  of  the  wood.**  ^ 

*  I  reflected  then  upon  the  sweet  vicissi- 
tudes of  night  and  day,  on  the  diarming 
dispo^tioB  of  the  seasons,  and  their  return 
s^am  in  a  perpetual  circle:  and  oh!  sud  I, 
that  I  could  from  these  my  declining  years 
retimi  andn  to  my  first  sirring  of  youth  and 
vigour;  but  that,  alas!  is  impossible;  all 
that  remains  within  my  power  is  to  soften 
the  inconveniences  I  feel;  with  an  ea^  con- 
tented mind,  and  the  entoyment  ot  such 
delights  as  this  solitude  affords  me.  In  this 
thought  I  sat  me  down  on  a  bank  of  flowers, 
and  'dropt  into  a  slumber,  which,  whether 
it  were  Uie  effect  of  fomes  and  vapours,  or 
my  present  thoughts,  I  know  not;  but  me- 
thought  the  gemus  of  the  garden  stood 
before  me,  and  introdt^ced  into  the  walk 
where  I  lay  this  drama  and  Afferent  scenes 
of  the  revolution  of  the  year,  which,  whilst 
I  then  saw,  even  in  mv  dream,  I  resolved 
to  write  down,  and  sena  to  the  Spectator. 

*  The  first  person  whom  I  saw  advandn^ 
towards  me  was  a  youth  of  a  most  beautifiu 
lur  and  shape,  though  he  seemed  not  yet 
arrived  at  that  exact  proportion  and  sym- 
metry of  parts  which  a  little  more  tmie 
would  have  given  him;  but,  however,  there 
was  such  a  bloom  in  his  countenance,  such 
satisfaction  and  joy,  that  I  thought  it  the 
most  de^rable  form  that  I  had  ever  seen. 
He  was  clothed  in  a  flowing  mantle  of  green 
slk,  interwoven  with  flowers;  he  had  a 
chaplet  of  roses  on  lus  head,  and  a  narcissus 
in  his  hand;  primroses  and  violets  sprang  up 
under  hb  feet,  and  all  nature  was  chemd 
at  his  ^>proach.    Flora  was  on  one  ha&d» 
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8fid  VcpUURfMHr  on  tbc  watTf  n  ft  tdbt  of 
changeable  sQk.  AiterlSihlwassarprifed 
to  «ee  the  mocm-beaiiis  reflected  with  a  Md- 
4en  glare  from  armour,  aad  to  see  a  man 
completely  -armed,    advaodng  with   hb 
sword  drawn.    I  was  soon  informed  bf  the, 
genius  it  was  Mars,  who  had  long  tumped 
aplace  among:  the  attendants  of  the  Sprmr. 
H^  made  way  for  a  scrfter  appearance.    It 
was  Venos,  without  any  ornament  b«it  bei* 
own  beauties,  not  so  much  as  her  own  ce9- 
ttts,  with  which  she  had  encompassed  a 
^obe,  which  ihe  hdd  in  her  rig^t  hand, 
and  in  her  left  hand  ^e  bad  a  sceptre  of 
gold.   After  her  foQowed  the  Graces^  with 
ftrms  entwined  within  one  another;  their 
girdles  were  loosed,  and  they  moved  to  the 
sound  of  soft  muac,  striking  the  ground 
alternately  wi^  their  feet   Then  came  up 
the  three  Months  which  belong  to  this  sea- 
son.   As  March  advanced  towards  me, 
there  was,  methoU|;ht  in  his  look  a  lower- 
ing roughness,  which  iU-befitted  a  month 
which  was  ranked  in  so  soft  a  season;  but 
as  he  came  forwards,  his  features  became 
insensibly  more  mild  and  gentle;  he  smooth- 
ed h'ls  brow,  and  lookea  with  so  sweet  a 
countenance,  that  I  could  not  but  lament 
hb  departure,  though  he  made  way  for 
April    He  appeared  in  the  greatest  gaiety 
imaginable,  and  had  a  thousand  pleasures 
to  attend  him:   his  look  was  frecjuently 
clouded,  but  immediately  returned  to  its  first 
composure,  and  remaiited  fixed  in  a  smile. 
Then  came  May,  attended  by  Cupid,  with 
his  bow  strung,  and  in  a  posture  to  let  fly 
an  arrow:  as  he  passed  by,  methought  1 
heard  a  confused  noise  of  mt  complaints, 
gentle  ecstacies,  and  tender  sighs  oflovers; 
vows  of  constancy,  and  as  maav  complain- 
ings of  perfidiousness;  all  whicn  the  winds 
wafted  away  as  soon  as  they  had  reached 
my  hearing.    After  these  I  saw  a  mah  ad* 
vance  b  the  lull  prime  and  vigour  of  his 
age;  his   complexion  was  sanguine   and 
rudd)r,  his  hair  black,  and  fell  down  in 
beautiful  ringlets  beneath  his  shoulders;  a 
mantle  of  hair-oc^oured  silk  hung  loosely 
upon  him:  he  advanced  with  a  hasty  step 
alter  the  Spring,  and  sought  out  the  shade 
and  cod  fountams  which  played  in  the  gar- 
den.   He  was  particularly  weU  pleased 
when  a  troop  of  Zephyrs  fanned  him  with 
their  wings.  He  haa  two  companions,  who 
walked  on  each  side,  that  made  him  appear 
the  most  agreeable;  the  one  was  Aurora 
with  fibres  of  roses,  and  her  feet  dewy, 
attired  m  gray;  the  other  was  Vesper,  in  a 
robe  of  azure  beset  with  drops  of  gold, 
whose  breath  he  caught  while  it  p^sed 
over  a  bundle  of  honeysuckles  and  tuberoses 
which  he  held  in  his  hand.  Pan  and  Ceres 
followed   them   with  four   reapers,  who 
danced  a  morricetothe  sound  of  oaten-pipes 
and  cymbals.    Then  came  the  attendant 
Months.    June  retained  still  some  small 
likeness  of  the  Sijring;  but  the  other  two 
•cemed  to  step  with  a  less  vigorous  tread> 
aqtecially  August,  who  seemed  almost  tol 


fttet,  whflst  ior  hitf  the  seeps  be  took,  tlw 
dog-star  leveled  Us  raya  fiSn  at  his  bead. 
TCey  passed  on,  and  made  way  for  a  per- 
son that  seemed  to  bend  m  litOe  under  ^ 
weight  of  years;  his  beard  and  hair,  wtaA 
were  full  erowa,  were  composed  of  an  equsl 
number  dl  Mack  and  gray;  he  wore  a  robe 
which  he  had  ghrt  round  him,of  a  ydlowidi 
cast,  not  unlike  the  cdotir  of  £iBen  leaves, 
wych  he  walked  upon.  I  thought  he  hasiUy 
made  amends  for  expellifig  the  fioi-egoiua 
scene  by  the  latge  quantity  of  fruits- which 
he  bore  in  his  hands.  Pleikv  walked  by  his 
side  with   a  healthy  finesh   oountenance, 
pourtnr  out  from  a  horn  an  the  varioiis  pru 
ducts  <7  the  year.  Pomona  followed  with  a 
g^ass  of  cider  in  her  hand,  with  Baocbna  ia 
a  chariot  drawn  by  tigers,  accompanied  by 
A  whole  troop  of  satyrs,  fsums,  and  nrhrans. 
September,  who  came  text, -seemed  in  his 
locMts  to  promise  a  new  Sprmg,  and  were 
the  livery  of  those  months.  The  SQCccedin| 
month  was  all  sdled  with  the  jiace  cff 
grapes,  as  he  had  just  come  from  me  wine- 
press.   November,  though  he  was  in  this 
division,  yet,  by  the  many  stops  he  made, 
seemed  rather  mdined  to  the^Alnter  which 
followed  close  at  his  heels.  He  advanced  in 
the  shape  of  an  old  man  in  Ae  cxUemity 
of  age;  the  hair  he  had  was  so  very  white, 
it  seemed  a  seal  snow;  his  eyes  were  red 
and  pierdn^,  and  his  beard  hung  with  mat 
quantity  of  icicles;  he  was  wrapt  up  in  nm^ 
but  yet  so  pinched  with  excess  of  cold,  that  . 
his  umbs  were  all  contracted,  and  his  body 
bent  to  the  ground,  so  that  he  could  not 
have  supported  himself  had  it  not  been  for 
Comus,  the  god  of  revds,  and  Necessity, 
the  mother  cHf  Fate,  who  sustained  him  on 
each  side.  The  shape  and  mantle  of  Conras 
was  one  of  the  things  that  most  auipiised 
me:  as  he  advanced  towards  me,  his  coun- 
tenance seemed  the  most  de^rable  I  bad 
ever  seen.    On  the  fbre  part  of  his  mantie' 
was  pictured  joy,  delight,  and  satisfiacticB, 
with  a  thousand  emblems  of  raeniment, 
and  jests  with  faces  loddng  two  ways  at- 
once;  but  as  "he  passed  from  nse  I  was 
amazed  at  a  shape  so  little  correspondent 
to  his  face:  his  he^  was  bald,  md  aU  the 
rest  of  his  Ihnbs  appeared  old  and  deformed. 
On  the  hinder  part  of  his  mantie  was  re- 
presented Murder*  with  dishevelled  hair 
ahd  a  dagger  all  bloody.  Anger  in  a  roibeof 
scarlet,  and  Suspicion  squinting  with  beCh 
eyes;  but  above  all,  the  most  eonspiciioBs 
was  the  battie  of  Lapithae  and  the  C^tanrL 
I  detested  so  hideous  a  shape,  and  tamed 
my  eyes  upon  Saturn,  who  was  sfeeating 
away  behind  him,  with  a  scythe  in  one 
hand  and  an  hour-elass  in  the  other,  unob- 
served.   Bdilnd  Necessity  was  Vesta,  the 
goddess  of  fire,  with  a  lamp  that  was  per- 
petually sum>]ied  with  oil,  and  whose  fiame 
was  eternal  She  cheered  the  nigged  brow 
of  Necessity,  and  warmed  her  so  mr  as  al- 
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most  to  mdke  her  asBmne  1^  features  and 
likeness  of  Choice.  December,  January, 
and  February,  passed  on  after  the  rest,  all 
in  furs:  there  was  little  distinction  to  be 
made  ambngst  them;  and  they  were' only 
more  or  less  displeasing  as  they  discovered 
more  or  less  haste  towards  the  grateful  ye- 
turn  of  Spring,  Z. 
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•—Quid  ttoji  giortalia  peetora  cogis. 

Auri  sacnf  fames  t  Virg.  JBn.  ill.  56. 

O  euraed  huiifer  pf  pertiidoiu  ^Id  1 

What  bands  of  foitb  can  impious  lacre  hnldl 

A  VERT  agreeable  friend  of  mine  the 
other  day,  carrying  me  in  his  coach  into  the 
country  to  dinner,  fell  into  a  discourse  con- 
cerning the  •  care  of  parents  due  to  their 
children,'  and  the  *pictv  of  children  to- 
wards their  parents.*  He  was  reflecting 
upon  the  succession  of  particular  virtues 
aiid  qualities  there  might  be  preser\ed  frqm 
one  generation  to  ^mother,  it  these  reganls 
•were  reciprocally  held  in  veneration:  but 
as  he  never  fails  to  mix  an  air  of  mirth  and 
good-humour  with  his  good  sense  and  rea- 
somng,  he  entered  into  the  following  rela- 
tion. 

*  I  will  not  be  confident  in  what  century, 
Gt  under  what  reign  it  happened,  that  this 
want  of  mutual  confidence  and  right  under- 
standing betweai  father  and  son  was  fetal 
to  the  family  of  the  Valjentines  in  Germany. 
Basilius  Valentinus  was  a  person  who  had 
arrived  at  the  utmost  perfection  in  the  her- 
metic art,  and  imtiated  his  son  Alexandri- 
mis  in  the  same  mysteries:  but,  as  you 
know  they  are  not  to  De  attained  but  by  the 
painful,  the  pious,  the  chaste,  and  pure  of 
heart,  Basilius  did  not  open  to  him,  pecause 
cf  his  youth,  and  the  deviations  too  natural 
to  it,  the  greatest  secrets  of  which  he  was 
roaster,  as  well  knowing  that  the  operation 
would  fail  in  the  hiands  of  a  man  so  liable  to 
errors  in  life  as  Alexandrinus.  But  be- 
lieving, from  a  certain  indisposition  of  mind 
as  well  as  body,  his  dissolution  was  draw- 
ing nigh,  he  csdled  Alexandrinus  to  him, 
and  as  he  lay  on  a  couch,  over  against 
which  his  son  was  seated,  and  prepared  by 
sending  out  servants  .one  after  another,  and 
admonition  to  examine  that  no  one  over- 
heard them,  he  revealed  the  most  import- 
ant of  his  secrets  with  the  solemnity  and 
language  of  an  adepts  "  My  son,"  said  he, 
**roany  have  been  the  watchings,  lone  the 
lucubrations,  constant  the  labours  of  thy 
father,  not  only  to  gain  a  great  and  plentiful 
estate  to  his  posterity,  but  also  to  take  care 
that  he  should  have  no  posterity.  Be  not 
amazed  my  child:  I  do  not  mean  that  thou 
shalt  be  taken  from  me,  but  that  I  will 
never  leave  thee,  and  consequently  cannot 
be  said  to  have  posterity.  Behold,  my 
dearest  Alexandrinus,  the  effect  of  what 
was  propagated  in  nine  months.  We  are 
not  to  contradict  nature,  but  to  fbttow  and- 


to  help  her;  Jmt  as  long  as  an  infant -is  in 
the  womb  of  its  {Parent,  so  long  are  these 
medicines  of  revivification  in  preparing. 
Observe  this  small  phial  and  this  little  gal« 
lipot— i»  this  an  un^nt,  in  the  other  a 
liquor:  -  In  these,  my  child,  are  collected  such 
powers,  as  shall  revive  the  springs  of  lite 
when  they  are  yet  but  jiist-  ceiled,  and  give 
new  strength,  new  spirits,  and,  in  a  word, 
wholly  restore  aU  the  organs  and  senses  of 
the  human  body  to  as  gr^  a  duration  as  it 
had  before  enjoyed  from  its  birth  to  the  day 
of  the  application  of  these  my  medicines* 
But,  my  beloved  son,  care  must  be  taken  to 
apply  them  within  ten  hours  after  the 
breath  is  out  of  the  body,  whUe  yet  the 
clay  is  warm  with  its  late  life,  and  yet  ca^ 
pable  of  resuscitation.  I  find  my  frame 
grown  crassy  with  perpetual  toil  and  roe^ 
tati^;  and  I  conjore  you,  as  soon  as  I  am 
dead,  anoint  me  with  this  ungent;  antl 
when  you  see  me  begin  to  move,  pourinKy 
my  lips  this  inestimable  liouor,  else  the 
force  of  the  ointment  wiU  oe  ineffectual. 
By  this  means  you  will  give  me  life  as  I 
gave  you,  and  we  will  from  ttiat  hour-mu^ 
tuaSy  lay  aside  the  authority  of  having  b(^- 
stowed  Kfe  on  each  other,  live  as  brethren* 
and  prepare  new  medicines  aeainiit  suck 
another  pemd  of  time  as  will  demand  an* 
other  application  of  the  same  restoratives.'^. 
In  a  few  days»  after  these  wonderful  inrre^ 
dients  were  delivered  to  Alexandrinus,  Ba- 
silius departed  this  life.  But  such  was  the 
inous  sorrow  of  the  son  at  the  loss  of  so  ex-^ 
cellent  a  father,  and  the  first  transports  of 
grief  had  so  wholly  disabled  him  from  all 
manner  cf  bumness,  that  he  never  thoueht 
of  the  mecficinestiH  the  time  tp  which  his 
father  had  limited  their  efi&cacy  Was  ex-N 
pired.  To  tell  the  truth,  Alexandrinus 
was  a  man  of  wit  and  pleasnire,  and  consi- 
dered his  father  had  lived  out  his  natural 
time;  his  life  was  long  and  uniform,  suita- 
ble to  the  regularity  of  it;  but  that  he  him- 
self, poor  sinner,  wanted  a  new  life  to  re- 
pent of  a  very  bad  one  hitherto;  imd,  in 
the  examination  of  his  heart,  resolved  to 
go  on  as  he  did  with  this  natural  being  of 
hisj  but  repent  very  fsuthfhlly,  and  spend 
very  piously  the  life  to  which  he  should  be 
r^stoi^ed  by  application  of  these  rarities, 
when  time  shcKud  come  to  his  own  person. 

*  It  has  been  observed,  that  Providence 
frequently  pimishes  the  self-love  of  men» 
who  would  do  immoderately  for  their  own 
offspring,  with  children  veiy  much  below 
their  characters  and  qualifications;  inso- 
much that  th^  only  transmit  their  names 
to  be  borne  by  those  who  give  daily  proo& 
of  the  vanity  of  the  labour  and  ambition  of 
their  progenitors. 

*  It  happened  thus  in  the  family  of  Basi- 
lius; for  Alexandrinus  began  to  enjoy  his 
ample  fortune  in  all  the  extremities  ci 
household  expense,  nimitore,  and  insdent 
eouipage;  and  this  he  pursued  till  the  day 
ot  his  own  departure  began,  as  he  grew 
sensible^  to  approach.    As  Basiliua  wa* 
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fonithed  with  a  ton  venr  vaaSSke  bSin» 
Akxaodrinus  was  visited  oy  one  of  his 
own  disposition.  It  is  natural  that  ill  men 
should  be  susjncious;  and  Alexandrinusy 
besides  that  jealousv,  had  prodfo  of  the 
Ticious  disposition  of  his  son  Renatus,  for 
that  was  his  name. 

'  AlexandHnus,  as  I  have  observed,  hav- 
ing very  good  reason  for  thinkmg  it  unsafe 
to  trust  the  real  secret  of  his  phial  and  gal- 
lipot to  any  man  livings  projcK^ted  to  inake 
sure  work«  and  hope  for  his  success  de- 
pending from^the  avarice,  not  the  bounty  of 
kis  benefactor. 

/With  this  thought  he  called  Renatus  to 
his  bed-side,  and  bespoke  him  in  the  most 
pathetic  gesture  and  accent  "As  much, 
my  son,  as  you  have  btea  addicted  to  vanity 
and  plcasiffe,  as  I  also  have  been  befine 
you,*  you  nor  I  could  escape  the  £une  or 
the  good  effects  of  the  profound  knowledge 
of  our  progenitor,  the  renowned  Basiliu& 
Vh  svmboTis  very  well  known  In  the  phi- 
losophic world;  and  I  shall  never  forget  the 
venerable  air  of  his  countenance,  when  he 
let  me  mto  the  profound  mysteries  of  the 
siparagdiiie  tables  of  Hermes.  "Itistnie^'* 
said  he, «'  and  hr  reoaoved  from  all  coknir 
of  deceit;  that  which  is  inferior  is  like  that 
which  is  superior,  by  which  are  acquired 
and  perfected  all  the  miracles  of  a  certain 
wark.  The  h^et  is  the  sun,  the  mother 
the  moon,  the  whid  is  the  womb,  the  eaith 
is  the  nurse  of  it,  and  mother  of  all  perfec- 
tion. All  this  must  be  recehred  with  mo- 
desty and  wisdom.  '*  The  chymical  peojde 
carry,  in  all  their  jargon,  a  whimsical  sort 
of  piety  which  is  ordinary  with  great  lovers 
of  money,  and  b  no  more  but  deceiving 
themselves,  that  their  regularity  and  strict- 
ness of  manners,  for  the  ends  ot  this  worid, 
has  some  affinity  to  the  innocence  of  heut 
which  must  recommend  them  to  the  next 
Renatus  wondered  to  hear  his  fother  talk 
so  like  an  adept,  and  with  such  a  mixture 
of  piety;  while  Alexandrinus,  observing  his 
attention  fixed,  proceeded.  **  This  phial, 
child,  and  this  uttle  earthen  pot,  will  add 
to  thy  estate  so  much  as  to  make  thee  the 
richeit  man  in  the  German  emj^re.  I  am 
going  to  my  long  home,  but  shall  not  return 
t»  common  dust**  Then  he  resumed  a 
countenance  of  alacritv,  and  told  him,  that 
if  within  an  hour  after  ms  death  he  anointed 
his  whde  body,  and  poured  down  his  throat 
that  liquor  which  he  had  from  old  Basilius, 
the  corpse  would  be  converted  into  pure 
gcM.  1  will  not  pretend  to  express  to  you 
the  unfeigned  tenderness  Uiat  passed  oe- 
tween  these  two  extraordinary  persons: 
but  if  the  father  recommended  the  care  of 
his  remains  with  vehemence  and  affection, 
the  son  was  not  behind  hand  in  professing 
that  he  would  not  cut  the  least  bit  off  him, 
but  upon  the  utmost  extremity,  or  to  pro- 
vide for  his  younger  brothers  and  sisters. 


<  Wdl^  AkxndrittM  died,  and  th^  heir 
of  his  bodv  (as  our  term  is)  could  not  for- 
bear, in  tne  wantonness  of  his  heart,  to 
measure  the  length  and  breadth  of  his  be- 
loved fother,  and  cast  u>  the  ensuing  valoe 
of  him  before  he  proceeocd  tothe  operatioo. 
Whe^  he  knew  the  immense  rewjund  of  hb 
pains,  hebeean  the  woi^:  but,  la!  when  he 
had  anc^ted  the  corpse  all  over,  and  be- 
gan to  apply  the  liquor,  the  body  stirred, 
and  Renatus,  iaa  fri^t,  broke  the  phiaL' 

T. 
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*  The  word  *  iwitber*  mmm  omitted  here,  though  it 
Si?!**!?  *!rt!tef>  IwWciUoB  is  folio,  or  in  Um  edi- 
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W«  ■hoald  be  M  careital  of  ov  worda,  M  ov  actio^t; 
•nd  ai  tkr  from  ipealciiif ,  ta  ftorn  dotof  ill. 

It  is  a  certain  sign  of  an  ni  heart  to  be  in- 
clined to  defomatioQ.  They  who  are  harm- 
less and  innocent  can  have  no  gratificaticn 
that  way;  but  it  ever  arises  from  a  neriiect 
of  what  is  laudable  in  a  man's  self,  and  sh 
impatience  in  sedng  it  in  another.  Else 
why  should  virtue  provoke?  Why  should 
beauty  displease  in  such  a  degree,  that  a 
man  given  to  scandal  never  lets  the  men- 
tion m  either  pass  by  him,  without  offering 
something  to  the  dindnutiGii  of  it?  A  ladv 
the  other  day  at  a  visit,  being  attacked 
somewhat  ruddy  by  one  whose  own  cha- 
racter has  been  very  rudely  treated,  an- 
swered a  great  deal  of  heat  and  interoper- 
ance  very  calmly,  *'  Good  madam,  spare 
me,  who  am  none  of  your  match;  1  speak 
ill  of  nobody,  and  it  is  a  new  thing  to  me  to 
be  spoken  ill  of  Litde  minds  thinik  €une 
consists  in  the  number  of  votes  thev  have 
on  their  side  among  the  multitude,  whereas 
it  is  reallv  the  inseparable  follower  of  good 
and  wortnv  actons.  Fame  is  as  natural  a 
fdlower  or  merit,  as  a  shadow  is  of  a  body. 
It  is  tnie,  when  crowds  press  upon  yoo, 
this  shadow  cannot  be  seen;  but  when  they 
separate  from  around  vou.  It  will  again  apn 
pear.  The  lazy,  the  ime,  and  the  trowanW 
are  the  persons  who  are  most  pleased  with 
the  little  tales  which  pass  about  the  town 
to  the  disadvantage  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Were  it  not  for  the  pleasure  of  speaking 
iU,  tiiere  are  numbers  of  people  who  are 
too  lazy  to  go  out  of  their  own  houses,  and 
too  m-natured  to  open  their  lips  in  conver- 
sation. It  was  not  a  little  diverting  the 
other  day  to  observe  a  lady  reading  a  post- 
lettei\  and  at  these  words,  *Aftcrall  her 
airs,  he  has  heard  some  story  or  other,  and 
the  match  is  broken  off,'  gives  orders  in  the 
midst  of  her  reading,  '  Put  to  the  horses.* 
That  a  young  woman  of  merit  had  missed 
an  advantageous  settlement  was  news  not 
to  be  delayed,  lest  somebody  else  should 
have  given  her  malidous  acqu^tance  that 
satisniction  before  her.  The  unwillingness 
to  receive  good  tidings  is  a  quality  as  m- 
separable  from  a  scandal-bearer,  as  the 
readiness  to  divulge  bad.  But,  alas!  how 
wretchedly  low  and  contemptible  is  that 
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state  of  mkid,  that  cannot  be  pkued  bnt 
by  what  18  the  sabject  of  lamentation.  This 
temper  has  ever  been,  in  the  highest  de- 
gree, odious  to  gallant  spirits.  The  Persian 
soldier,  who  was  heard  reviling  Alexander 
the  Great,  was  well  afdmcni^ed  by  his  oi^ 
^cer,  *Sr,  yon  are  paid  to  fight  against 
Alexander,  and  not  to  rail  at  him.' 

Cicero,  in  one  of  lus  plea^gs,  defend- 
ing his  client  from  general  scandal,  says 
very  hambomely,  and  with  much  reason, 
*  There  «rt  many  who  have  particular  en- 
gagements to  the  prosecutor;  there  are 
many  who  are  known  to  have  ill-will  to  him 
for  whom  I  appear;  there  are  many  who  are 
naturally  addicted  to  defamation,  and  en- 
vious ot  any  good  to  any  man,  who  may 
have  contrionted  to  spread  reports  of  this 
kind;  for  nothiag  is  so  swift  as  scandal,  no- 
thmgis  more  easily  set  abroad,  nothing  re- 
ceived with  more  welcome,  nodiing  diffuses 
Itself  so  universally.  I  shall  not  desire, 
that  if  any  report  to  our  disadvantage  has 
amy  ground  for  it^  you  would  overlook  or 
extenuate  it:  bat  if  there  be  any  thing  ad- 
vanced, withoat  a  person  who  can  say 
whence  he  had  it,  or  which  is  attested  by 
one  who  forgot  who  tdd  him  it,  or  who  had 
H  from  one  of  so  little  connderation  that  he 
did  not  think  It  worth  his  notice,  all  such 
tedtimoraes  as  these,  I  know,  you  will  think 
tooslight  to  have  any  credit  aeainst  the  in- 
nocence and  honour  of  your  fellow  citizens. ' 
"When  an  iU  report  is  traced,  it  very  often 
vamshes  among  such  as  the  orator  has  here 
redted.  And  how  despicable  a  creature 
must  that  b^  who  is  m  pain  for  what  passes 
amon^  so  frivolous  a  people!  There  is  a 
town  m  Warwickshire,  of  good  note^  and 
formerly  pretty  funous.for  much  animoo^ 
and  disscntton,  the  chief  families  of  which 
have  now  turned  all  thdr  whispers,  back- 
bitings,  envies,  and  private  malices,  into 
mirth  and  entertainment,  by  means  of  a 
peevish  old  gentlewoman,  known  bjr  the  title 
of  the  lady  Bluemantle.  This  heroine  had, 
,fbr  many  years  together  outdone  the  whole 
sisterhood  of  gossips  in  invention,  qmck 
utterance,  and  unprovoked  malice.  This 
good  body  is  of  a  lasting  constitution,  though 
extremely  decayed  in  her  eyes,  and  de- 
crepid  in  her  feet  The  two  circnmstances 
of  bdng  always  at  home,  from  her  lame- 
ness, ttid  very  attentive  from  her  blind- 
ness,  make  her  lodgings  the  receptacle 
of  aH  that  passes  in  town,  good  or  bad; 
but  for  the  latter  she  seems  to  have  the 
better  memory.  There  is  another  thing  to 
be  noted  of  her,  which  is,  that,  as  it  is 
usual  with  old  people,  she  has  a  livelier 
memory  of  things  which  passed  when  she 
wasvery  young  than  of  late  years.  Add  to 
all  this,  that  she  does  not  only  not  love  any 
body,  but  she  hates  every  body.  The  statue 
in  Rome^  does  not  serve  to  vent  malice  half 
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so  wdl  as  tills  old  lady  does  tn  disperse  it- 
She  does  not  know  the  author  of  any  thing 
that  b  told  her,  but  can  readily  repeat  the 
matteritself ;  tiierefore,  thourii  she  exposes 
all  the  whde  town»  she  offends  no  one  bocty 
in  it  She  is  so  exquisitely  resfless  and 
peevish,  that  she  quarrels  with  all  iteui 
her,  and  sometimesm  a  freak  will  instantly 
chttige  her  hal^tatian.  To  indolge  this 
humour,  she  is  led  about  the  grounds  be- 
longing to  the  same  house  she  is  in;  and  the 
persons  to  whom  she  is  to  remove  beinr  in 
the  plot,  are  ready  to  recdve  her  atfier 
own  chamber  again.  At  stated  times  the  ' 
gentlewomui  at  whose  house  she  supposes 
she  is  at  the  time,  is  sent  fortoquaira  with» 
aooording  to  her  common  custom.  When 
they  have  a  mind  to  drive  the  jest,  she  is 
immediately  urged  to  that  degree,  that  she 
will  board  m  a  family  with  which  she  has 
never  yet  been;  and  away  she  will  go  this 
instant,  and  tdl  them  all  that  the  rest  have 
been  saymg  of  them.  By  thb  means  she  has 
been  an  inhabitant  of  every  house  in  the 
place,  without  stirring  from  the  same  habi- 
tation: and  the  many  stories  which  every 
body  furnishes  her  with,  to  favour  the  de- 
ceit, make  her  the  general  inteUigeacer  of 
the  town  of  all  that  can  be  said  by  one  wo- 
man i^nst  another.  Thus  groundless 
stories  me  away^  and  sometisoes  troths  are 
smothered  under  the  general  word,  when 
they  have  a  mind  to  discountenance  a 
thing, '  Oh!  that  is  in  my  lady  Bluemantie's 
Memoirs.* 

Whoever  receives  impressions  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  others,-with3ut  examination,  is 
to  be  had  in  no  other  credit  for  intelUgence 
than  ^is  good  lady  Kuemantle,  who  is  sub- 
jected to  have  her  ears  imposed  upon  for 
want  of  other  helps  to  better  information. 
Add  to  this,  that  other  scandal-bearers 
suspend  the  use  of  these  faculties  which, 
she  has  lost,  rather  than  applv  them  to  do 
justice  to  their  neighbours:  ana  I  think,  for 
the  service  of  my  fur  readers,  to  acouaint 
them,  that  there  is  a  voluntary  lady  Blue- 
manUe  at  every  ^sit  in  town.  T. 
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Oocapst  extnMim  lohiw, 

Hn  An  PoeL  vet.  in. 

The  deTil  take  Uie  hindmost  I E$igU$k  Fnvtris, 

It  is  an  impertinent  and  unreasonable 
fault  in  conversation,  for  one  man  to  take 
up  all  the  discourse.  It  may  posdbly  be 
objected  to  me  myself,  that  I  am  guilty  in 
this  kind,  in  entertaining  the  town  every 
day,  and  not  giving  so  many  able  persons, 
who  have  it  more  in  their  power,  and  as 
much  in  their  inclination^  an  opportunity  to 
oblige  nuuikmd  with  their  thoughts.  'Be- 
ndes,*  sud  one  whom  I  overheaurd  the  other 
day, '  why  must  tibis  paper  turn  altogether 
upon  tojncs  of  learning  and  morality?  Why 
should  it  pretend  only  to  wit,  humour, 
or  the  like— -things  which  are  useful  only 
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to  flKBof  liitfitetey  tuA 
tioD?  I  woold  hare  it  rmmiit  also  of  all 
tttngs  wliick  111J17  be  oeccttaiy  orutefbl  to 
■Bjr  put  of  society;  aad  the  roechanic  arts 
shoald  hare  their  place  as  well  as  the  libe- 
taL    The  wars  of  gain,  hosbandry,  and 
thrift,  will  serve  a  greater  nDmber  of  peo> 
|rie  than  discourses  opoQ  what  was  well 
ssid  or  done  by  sudi  a  phaosopher,  hero, 
gcaersl,  or  poet.'— I  no  socner  heard  this 
critic  talk  ol^iBf  woriui,  but  I  minuted  what 
he  had  said;  and  from  that  instant  resolred 
to  enbu^  the  plan  of  my  specolatiaiis,  by 
giving  notice  to  all  persons  of  all  orders, 
and  each  sex,  that  if  they  are  pleased  to 
send  me  discoorses,  with  their  names  and 
places  of  abode  to  them,  so  that  I  can  be 
satisfied  the  writings  are  authentic  such 
their  Uibours  shall  be  fetthfully  inserted  m 
this  paper.  It  will  be  of  much  more  oonse- 
qoieoce  to  a  youth,  in  his  apprenticeship, 
to  know  by  what  roles  and  arts  soch-a-one 
became  sheriff  of  the  citv  of  London,  than  to 
see  the  sign  of  one  of  his  own  qoality  with 
a  lion's  heart  in  each  hand.    The  worid, 
indeed,  is  enchanted  with  romantic  and 
improbable  achievements,  when  the  plain 
path  to  respective  greatness  and  success, 
tn  the  wav  of  life  a  man  is  in,  is  wholly 
overlookeo.  Is  it  possible  that  ayomig  man 
at  present  coold  pass  his  time  better  than 
In  readhir  the  history  of  stocks,  and  know- 
ing by  what  secret  springs  th^  have  had 
Mch  sudden  ascents  and  falls  in  the  same 
day!   Could  he  be  better  conducted  m  his 
way  to  wealth,  which  is  the  great  article 
of  life,   than  in  a  treaties  dated  from 
'Change-alley  by  an  able  proficient  there? 
Kothhig  certahuy  could  be  more  useful, 
than  to  be  well  hixtructed  in  his  hopes  and 
fears;  to  be  diflBdent  when  others  exult; 
and  with  a  secret  joy  buy  when  others 
think  it  their  interest  to  seU.    I  invite  all 
persons  who  have  any  thing  to  say  for  the 
profitable  hifermatian  of  the  public,  to  take 
their  turns  in  my  paper:  diey  are  welcome 
from  the  late  noble  inventor  of  the  longi- 
tude, to  the  humble  author  of  strsps  for  ra^ 
lors.    If  to  carry  ships  in  safety*  to  give 
help  toa  people  tossed  m  a  troubled  sea, 
without  knowing  to  what  shores  they  bear, 
what  rocks  to  avoid,  or  what  coast  to  pray 
for  in  their  extremi^,  be  a  worthy  labour, 
and  an  invention  that  deserves  a  statue;  at 
the  same  time,  he  who  has  feund  a  means 
to  let  tiie  instrument  whidi  is  to  make  your 
visage  less  horrible^  and  your  person  more 
snug,  easy  in  the  operation,  is  worthy  of 
some  kind  of  good  reception.    If  thmgs  of 
hi^  moment  meet  with  renown,  those  of 
KtUe  consideration,  nnce  of  any  consent- 
tion,  are  not  to  be  despised.    In  order  that 
no  merit  may  lie  hid,  and  no  art  unim- 
proved, I  repeat  it,  that  I  call  artificers,  as 
well  as  philosophers,  to  my  assistance  in  the 
public  service.    It  would  be  of  great  use  if 
vre  had  an  exact  history  of  the  successes 
«  every  great  shop  within  the  dty  walls, 
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whattfscta  of  hmA  hate  bean  . 
by  a  caostant  attendance  within  a  walk  of 
thirtyfooL  if  it  oodd  also  be  noted  in  the 
equipage  of  those  who  are  ascended  frons 
the  sncoessfiil  trade  c£  their  anccston  inbo 
figure  and  eqmpage.  snch  accounts  would 
quicken  in^utry  in  the  porant  of  sn^  ac- 
quisitions, and  msoouBfteBance  1 
enjoyment  of  them. 

To  diversify  these  kinds  of 
the  uidustry  of  the  female  world  is  not  to  be 
unobserved.  She  to  whose  houaehnid  vir- 
tues it  is  owine,  that  men  do  hononr  to  ber 
husband,  shaud  be  recorded  with  venem- 
tion;  she  who  has  wasted  his  laboors,  wiik 
infietmy.  When  we  are  come  into  doBscatic 
life  in  this  manner,  to  awaken  caution  and 
attendance  to  the  main  point,  it  would  not  l>e 
amiss  to  cive  now  and  then  a  tonch  of  tn- 
gedy,  and  describe  that  most  dreadful  of 
idl  numan  conditions,  the  case  of  bank- 
ruptcy: how  plenty,  credit,  cheet&lnes^ 
fiiU  hopes,  ana  ea^  possessions,  are  in  an 
instant  turned  into  penury,  feint  aspects^ 
^flMence,  sorrow,  and  misery;  how  die 
man,  who  with  an  open  hand  the  day  be- 
fore could  administer  to  the  extremities  of 
others  is  shunned  to-day  by  the  friend  of 
his  bosom.  It  woi^  be  useful  to  show  how 
just  this  is  on  the  negUgent,  how  lament- 
able on  the  industrious.  A  paper  written 
by  a  merehant  might  give  this  island  a  true 
sense  of  the  worth  and  importaace  of  hin 
character,  it  might  be  visible  from  what  he 
could  say,  that  no  soldier  entering  a  breack 
adventures  more  for  honour,  than  the  trader 
does  for  wealth  to  lus  country.  In  both 
cases,  the  adv^turers  have  their  ownnd* 
vantage;  but  I  know  no  cases  wherein  every 
body  else  is  a  sharer  in  the  success^ 

It  is  objected  by  readers  of  histoty,  thnt 
the  battles  in  those  narrations  are  scarce 
ever  to  be  understood.  This  misfortune  in 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  ignorance  of  historinnft 
in  the  methods  of  drawine  up,  rhanging 
the  forms  of  a  battalia,  and  the  enemy  re* 
treating  from,  as  weU  as  i4>pnnchiii^  to^ 
the  charge.  But  in  the  discourses  frxan  the 
correspondents,  whom  I  now  invite,  tlm 
danger  will  be  of  another  kind;  and  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  caution  them  only  against  using' 
terms  of  art,  and  describing  thmgs  that  nre- 
fomiliar  to  them  in  words  unknown  to  tbe- 
reader.  I  promise  myself  a  great  harvese 
of  new  circumstances,  persons,  andthiii|SB» 
from  this  proposal;  and  a  world,  whicb 
many  think  they  are  well  airauamted  with» 
discovered  as  wholly  new.  This  sort  of  in- 
telligence will  give  a  lively  image  of  the 
chain  and  mutual  dependance  m  human 
society,  take  off  impertinent  prejudices, 
enlarge  the  minds  of  those  whose  views  are 
confined  to  their  own  drcamstances;  and, 
in  short,  if  the  knowing  in  sev^al  aits, 
professions,  and  trades,  will  exert  them- 
selves, it  cannot  but  produce  a  new  fidd  of 
diversion  and  instruction,  more  agreeable 
tlian  has  yet  appeared.  T. 
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— Popahmqae  ftlna  dedoctft  nA 

Vocibui Ar.Od.ii.Llb.2.19. 

Fron  ebntfl  of  wordi  tbe  axmi  ibe  briofi 
To  real  etfthMte  ^tUngt^—Omek, 

•Mr.  Spectator,— Since  I  gav«  an  ac- 
*C0ant  of  an  agreeable  set  xi  company  which 
were  gone  down  into  the  country,  I  have 
Tecelved  advices  from  thence,  that  the  in- 
stitution of  ao  infirmary  for  ^ose  who 
should  be  out  of  humour  has  had  very  good 
effects.  My  letters  mention  particular  cir- 
cumstances of  two  or  three  persons,  who 
had  the  good  sense  to  redre  of  their  own 
accord,  and  notified  that  they  were  with- 
drawn, with  the  reasons  of  it  to  the  com- 
pany in  their  respective  memorials.* 

*  The  hmmbie  Menwrml  of  Mn.  Mary 

Dakay,  SfOrmier^ 
oShoweth, 

••That  conadoQS  of  her  own  want  of 
merit,  accompanied  widi  a  vanity  of  being 
admired,  she  had  gone  into  exile  of  her 
own  accord. 

••  She  is  sensible,  tliat  a  iraSn  person  is  the 
most  insufferable  creature  living  in  a  well- 
bred  assembly. 

••  That  she  derired,  before  ^e  appeared 
in  pnb&c  a«dn,  she  might  liave  assorances, 
that  thongh  she  might  be  thought  hand- 
-aeme,  there  might  not  more  address  of  com- 
idiment  be  para  to  her  than  to  the  rest  of 
the  company. 

^^That  she  conceited  it  a  kind  of  superi- 
-ority,  thaet  one  person  should  take  upon  him 
to  commend  another. 

••  Lastly,  that  she  went  into  the  ii^rmary, 
to  avoid  a  particular  person,  who  took  upon 
him  to  profess  an  admiration  of  her. 

••  She  therefore  prayed,  that  to  applaud 
out  of  due  place  might  be  declared  an  of- 
fence, and  {punished  in  the  same  manner 
with  detraction,  u^  that  the  latter  ^dbut 
report  persons  defective,  and  the  former 
made  them  sa 

"An  which  is  submitted,  Sec** 

•  There  appeared  a  delicacy  and  sincerity 
itt  tto  memorial  very  uncommon;  but  my 
fneoA  informs  m^  that  the  allegaticms  of  it 
-were  groundless,  insomuch  that  this  decla- 
ntioa  ef  an  aversion  to  being  praised  was 
understood  to  be  no  other  than  a  secret  trap 
to  purchase  it,  for  which  reason  it  lies  still 
cm  the  table  unanswered,' 

«•  TTie  humble  Memorial  tfthe  Lady  Lydki 
LollcTy 

"Showeth, 
••That  the  lady  Lydia  is  a  woman  of 
quality;  married  to  a  private  j^tleman. 
••  That  she  finds  herself  neither  well  nor 

••  That  her  husband  is  a  clown. 

••  lliat  the  ladyXy^  cannot  see  com- 
pany. 

••That  she  demres  the  infirmary  may 
be  her  apaxtment  during  her  stay  in  the 
cofuntry. 


••  That  they  woidd  pleise  to  midce  merry 
with  their  equals. 

••  That  Mr.  Lolkr  might  stay  with  them 
ifhe  thought  fit'' 

•  It  was  immediatdy  resolved,  that  lady 
Ly($a  was  still  at  London.' 

••  The  humble  Memorial  of  Thomaa  Sud'- 
.  dem  Eaq.  of  the  Irmer  Temfile^ 
"Showeth, 

•'That  Mr.  Sudden  is  conscious  that  he 
ia  too  much  given  to  argumentation. 

"That  he  talks  loud. 

"  That  he  is  apt  to  think  all  things  matter 
of  debate. 

"  That  he  stayed  behind  in  Westminster- 
hall,  when  the  late  shake  of  the  roof  hap* 
pened,  only  because  a  counsel  oi  the  other 
side  asserted  it  was  coming^  down. 

"  l*hat  he  cannot  for  his  life  consent  to 
any  thing. 

"  That  he  stays  in  the  infirmary  to  forget 
himsel£ 

•'  That  as  soon  as  he  has  forgot  hiroself« 
he  will  wait  on  the  company. " 

•  His  indisporition  was  allowed  to  be  suffi- 
cient to  reqmre  a  cessation  from  company. ' 

•«  ITie  Memorial  of  Frank  Jolly, 
"Showeth, 

•*  That  he  hath  put  himself  into  the  in* 
firmary,  in  regard  he  is  senile  of  a  certafai 
rustic  mir^,  which  renders  him  unfit  for 
polite  conversation. 

"  That  he  mtends  to  prepare  himself,  by 
abstinence  and  thin  diet,  to  be  one  of  the 
com^y. 

••  That  at  present  he  comes  into  a  room 
as  if  he  were  an  express  from  rimnd.' 

"  That  he  has  chosen  an  apartment  with 
a  matted  antechamber,  to  practise  motion 
without  bemg  heard. 

••  That  he  Dows,  talks,  drinks,  eats,  and 
hdps  himself  before  a  g^ass,  to  learn  to  act 
with  moderation. 

••  That  by  reason  of  his  luxuriant  health 
he  is  oppressive  to  persons  of  composed 
behaviour. 

••  That  he  is  endeavouring  to  forget  the 
word  •  pshaw,  pshaw.' 

••  That  he  is  also  weaning  himself  from 
his  cane. 

••  That  when  he  has  learnt  to  live  without 
lus  said  cane,  he  will  wait  on  the  company, 
&c" 

The  Memorial  of  John  Rhubarb^  JSiq, 

"Showeth, 

'*  That  your  petitioner  has  retired  to  the 
infirmary,  but  that  he  is  in  perfect  good 
health,  except  that  he  has  by  long  use,  and 
for  want  of  discourse,  contracted  an  habit 
of  complaint  that  he  is  sick. 

*«  That  he  wants  for  nothing  under  tlie 
sun,  but  what  to  say,  and  thcrefove  has 
fallen  into  this  unhappy  malady  of  cc»n- 
plaining  that  he  is  nek. 

"  That  this  custom  of  his  makes  him,  by 
Mb  own  cottfesaloPy  fit  only  for  the  Infiniiaryy 
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ipritefcfcre  be  kat  aot  wilted  far  bda; 

tentenced  to  it. 

**Thal  heUooDxkMn  then  it  Boduns 
more  improper  than  such  aocmplaiiit  in 
good  company,  in  that  they  most  pity, 
whether  they  think  the  lamenter  ill  or  not; 
and  that  the  complainant  most  make  a  ally 
figore,  whether  he  is  pitied  or  not. 

*'  Your  petitioner  humbly  prays  that  he 
may  have  people  to  know  how  he  does,  and 
he  will  make  ms  lypearanoe.  ** 

'The  Taletodinarian  was  fifcewise  eaaily 
excused:  and  the  society,  bdng  resolved 
not  only  to  make  H  their  business  to  pass 
their  time  agreeably  for  the  proent  season, 
but  also  to  commence  such  habits  in  them- 
sdres  as  may  be  of  use  m  their  future  con- 
duct in*feneral,  are  very  ready  to  rive  into 
a  fimcied  or  real  incapacity  to  join  with 
their  measures,  hi  order  to  have  no  hu- 
mourist, proud  man,  impertment  or  suffi'^ 
dent  fmow,  break  in  upon  their  happiness. 
Great  evils  seldom  happen  to  disturo  com- 
pany; but  indulgence  in  particularities  of 
humour  is  the  seed  of  makmg  half  our  time 
hang  In  suspense,  or  waste  away  under  real 
discomposures. 

*  Among  other  things,  it  is  carefully  pro- 
vided thut  there  may  not  be  disagreeable 
fiuniliarities.  No  one  is  to  appear  in  the 
public  rooms  undressed,  or  enter  abrupUv 
mto  each  other's  aparUnent  without  mti- 
,  nutioik  Bvery  one  has  hitherto  been  so 
careful  in  his  behaviour,  that  there  has  but 
one  offender,  in  ten  da3rs'  time,  been  sent 
into  the  infirmary,  and  that  was  for  throw- 
ing awav  his  cards  at  whist 

'He  nas  offered  his  submission  in  the 
following  terms: 

^  The  humble  PetUhn  ofJe^jfry  Hbufiur, 
JS»q, 
"Showeth, 

^Though  the  petitfoner  swore,  stamped, 
send  threw  down  his  cards,  he  has  all  ima- 
ginable respect  for  the  ladies,  and  the  whole 
eompany. 

**  That  he  humbly  denres  it  roav  be  con- 
sidered, m  the  case  of  gamine,  there  are 
manymotives  which  provoke  tne  (fisorder. 

*<Thkt  the  desire  of  gain,  and  the  desire 
df  victory,  are  both  thwarted  in  losing. 

**That  all  conversations  m  the  world 
have  iiMlulged  human  infirmity  in  this  case. 

'<  Your  petitioner  therefore  most  humbly 
prays,  that  he  may  be  restored  to  the  com- 
paays  and  he  hopes  to  bear  ill-foitune  with 
a  good  grace  for  the  future,  and  to  demean 
himseir so  as  to  be  no  more  thim  cheerful 
when  he  wins,  than  grave  when  he  losefli" 

T. 
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^Ite  wowd  rapUai, 

«o  iMk  t  ■trmsgw  to  Miivt  tti7  Um.— OvmA. 

'SiK,— Asyou  are  a  Spectator-general, 


TOO  maiy  with  L_ ^ . 

looks  ilC  and  is  offensive  to  the  siefat ;  the 
worst  DuisaBoe  of  wfaidi  kind,  meOinks,  ip 
the  scandalous  appearance  of  pocnr  in  afi 
pmts  of  this  wealthy  city.    Soch  miserable 
objects  affect  the  compassiooate  beholder 
with  dismal  idea^  discompose  the  cheer- 
fulness of  hh  mino,  and  deprive  hhn  of  the 
pleasure  he  might  otherwise  take  in  sur- 
vcpng  tl^  grandeur  of  our  metropofis. 
Wlio  can  witnout  remorse  see  a  tabled 
sailor,  the  purveyor  of  our  luxury,  destitute 
of  necessaries?  Who  can  behold  the  honest 
soldier  that  bravely  withstood  the  enemy, 
prostrate  and  in  want  among  friends?    It 
were  endless  to  mendon  all  the  variety  of 
wretchedness,  and  the  uumberiess  poor  that 
not  onlv  singly,  but  in  companies^  implore 
your  charity.    Spectacles  of  tfan  natnre 
every  where  occur;  and  it  is  unaccoontable 
that  amongst  the  many  lamentable  cries 
that  infest  this  town,  jrour  oomptrQller- 
general  should  not  take  notke  of  the  moat 
shocking,  vis.  those  of  the  needy  and  af- 
flicted.   I  cannot  but  think  he  waived  it 
merdy  out  of  good  breeding,  choosing  ra- 
ther to  waive  his  resentment  thanupmki 
his  countrymen  with  inhumanity:  however, 
let  not  charity  be  sacrificed  to  popularity; 
and  if  his  ears  were  deaf  to  their  complaint, 
let  not  your  eyes  overlook  their  persons. 
There  are,  I  know,  manv  impostors  amoi^ 
them.    Lameness  and  Uinmiess  are  cer- 
tainly very  often  acted;  but  can  those  who 
have  their  sig^t  and  limbs  emplov  thesn 
better  than  in  knowing  whether  they  are 
counterfeited  or  not?  1  know  not  wluch  of 
thetwo  misapidies  his  senses  most,  he  who 
pretends  himself  blind  to  move  compasaiaa^ 
or  he  who  beholds  a  miserable  object  with- 
out {ritving  it    But  in  order  to  remove  sach 
impediments,  I  wish,  Mr.  Spectator,  you 
would  give  us  a  discourse  upon  bef^ars, 
that  we  ma^f  not  pass  by  true  objects  of 
charity,  or  give  to  impostors.    I  looked  out 
of  my  window  the  oither  moniing  eariier 
than  ordinary,  and  saw  a  blind  b^gar,  an 
hour  before  the  passage*  he  stands  in  is 
frequented,  with  a  needle  and  a  thread 
thrStily  mendine  his  stockings.    My  asto- 
nishment was  soil  greater,  whim  I  boield  a 
lame  fellow,  whose  legs  were  too  big  to 
walk  ^hin  an  hour  after,  bring  him  a  pot 
of  ale.    I  will  not  mention  the  shakings, 
distortions,  and  convulsions,  which  many 
of  them  practise  to  gain  an  alms;  but  sure 
I  am  they  ought  to  be  taken  care  of  in  this 
condidon^ther  by  the  beadle  or  the  ma- 
gistrate. They,  it  seems,  relieve  thdr  posta^ 
according  to  their  talents.    There  is  the 
voice  of  an  old  woman  never  beeins  to  beg 
till  nine  in  the  evening;  and  then  she  is 
destitute  of  lodging,  turned  out  for  want  of 
rent,  and  has  the  same  ill  fortune  every 
night  in  the  year.    You  should  employ  an 
officer  to  hear  the  distress  of  each  oemr 
that  is  constant  at  a  particular  place,  who 
is  ever  in  the  same  tone,  and  succeeds  be- 
cause his  audience  is  contianaHy  changins. 
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thoQgh  he  don^Kit  riter  his  luntntrntion. 
If  we  have  iM^hmg  eke  for  our  money ,  let 
«s  have  more  inventioii  to  be  dieated  n^th. 
All  whidi  is  submitted^  3rour  spectatorial 
vigihuice;  and  I  am,  air,  your  most  humble 
servant* 

^diR,-^I  was  last  Sunday  highly  trana- 
ported  at  our  parish-church;  the  gentleman 
m  the  pul^t  pleaded  movingly  in  behalf  of 
the  poor  chUaren,  and  thejr  for  therosdvea 
Bwcn  more  forcibly  by  mn^ng  a  hymn;  and 
I  had  the  ha|>piness  o[  being  a  contributor 
to  this  Bttle  relipous  institution  of  inno- 
cents, aad  am  sure  1  never  disposed  of 
money  more  to  my  satisfaction  and  advan- 
tage* The  »wara  joy  I  find  in  myself,  and 
the  good-win  I  bear  to  mankind,  make  me 
heartily  wish  those  pious  works  may  be  en- 
coun^eed,  that  the  present  promoters  may 
reap  delight,  and  posterity  the  benefit  of 
them,  nut  whilst  we  are  building  this 
beautiful  edifice,  let  not  the  old  ruins  re- 
main in  view  to  sully  the  prospect  Whilst 
we  are  cukivalingand  improvmg  this  young 
liopdul  offifmng,  let  not  the  ancient  and 
hefplte  creatures  be  shamefuUv  neglected. 
The  crowds  of  poor,  or  pretended  poor,  in 
every  place,  are  a  great  reproach  to  us,  and 
eclipse  the  glory  rf  all  other  charity.  It  is 
the  utmost  reproach  to  society,  that  there 
should  be  a  |>oor  man  unrelieved,  or  a  poor 
rogue  mipunished.  I  hope  you  will  think 
no  part  (x  iiuman  life  out  of  your  considera- 
tion, but  will,  at  your  leisure,  give  us  the 
hirtory  of  plenty  aqd  want,  and  the  natural 
mdadons  towards  them,  calculated  for 
the  cities  of  London  and  Westminster.  I 
am,  sir,  your  most  humble  servant 

•  Mr.  8nifcTAT0R,-4  beg  yow  would  be 
pleased  to  take  notice  of  a  very  great  inde- 
cency, wldch  is  extremely  common,  though, 
I  think,  never  yet  under  your  censure.  It 
18,  dr,  tiie  strange  fre^ms  some  ill-bred 
married  people  take  in  company;  the  un- 
seasonable fondness  of  some  nusbands,  and 
the  ill-timed  tenderness  of  some  wives. 
'They  talk  and  act  as  if  modesty  was  only 
fit  mt  maids  and  bachelors,  and  that  too 
1)efbre  both.  I  was  once,  Mr.  Spectator, 
where  the  faidt  I  speak  of  was  so  very  fla- 
grant, that  (being,  you  must  know,  a  very 
iSasbful  fellow,  and  several  ycnm^  ladies  in 
•the  room,)  I  protest  I  was  quite  out  d  coun- 
tenance. Lucina,  it  seems,  was  bree<Ung; 
and  she  did  nothing  but  entertain  the  com- 
pany with  a  discourse  up<m  the  difficulty  of 
reckonhig  to  a  day;  and  said  she  knew  those 
who  were  certain  to  an  hour;  then  fell  a 
laughing  at  a  silly  inexperienced  creature, 
who  was  a  montn  above  her  time.  Upon 
her  hud>and*s  coming  in,  she  put  several 
questions  to  him;  which  he,  not  caring  to 
Teacdve,  •*Well,**  cries  Lucina,  "I  shall 
have  'em  all  at  night '''—But  lest  I  should 
seem  guilty  of  the  very  fhult  I  write  against, 
I  shall  only  entreat  Mr.  Spectator  to  cor- 
rect such  misdemeanors. 


*«  For  IMer  of  Ili9  leaW  M  ftjr  Ar, 
And  wiui  myfteriouB  tevenmcc,  I  deen* 


I  am,  air,  your  humUe  servant, 

•THOMAS  MEANWELL*' 


Na  431.]     TucHtay^July  15,  1712. 

QttM  dnkhwbomkimB  geMri  S  wUMra  dstmn  ctt, 
qauifaiqiikliwlitori?  TM, 

Wtot  ii  ttera  in  attore  lodflar  tt  K  man  a  Ms  owB 


I  HAVE  lately  been  casting  in  my  thoughts 
the  several  untiappinesses  of  Iffe,  and  cohw 
paring  the  mfeUcities  of  dd  age  to  those  of 
m&ncy.  The  calamities  of  diildren  are 
due  to  the  negligence  and  rnnoondoct  of 
parents;  those  of  age  to  the  past  life  whidi 
led  to  it  I  have  here  the  history  of  a  bof 
and  girl  to  their  wedding^^ay,  anid  I  think 
I  cannot  gIvcJ  the  reader  a  livelier  hnage  d[ 
the  insifna  way  in  whic^  time  uncultivated 
passes,  than  by  entertaininc^  him  with  their 
authentic  epistles,  expresnfng  all  that  was 
remarkable  in  their  lives,  tiM  the  period  of 
their  life  above-mentioned.  The  sentence 
at  the  head  of  this  paper,  which  is  only  a 
warm  interrogation,  *  What  is  there  in  na- 
ture so  dear  as  a  man's  own  children  to 
him?'  is  all  the  reflection  I  shall  at  present 
make  on  those  who  are  negligent  Or  cruel 
in  the  education  of  them. 

*Mr.  Spectator,— I  am  now  entering 
into  my  one  and  twentieth  year,  and  do  not 
know  Uiat  I  had  one  day's  thorough  satis- 
faction rince  I  came  to  years  of  any  reflec- 
tion, till  the  time  they  pay  others  lose  their 
liberty— the  day  of  my  marriage.  I  am  son 
to  a  gentieman  of  a  very  great  estate,  who 
resolved  to  keep  me  out  of  the  vices  of  the 
age;  and,  in  order  to  it,  never  let  n^  see 
any  thing  that  he  thought  could  give  me 
any  pleasure.  At  ten  years  old  I  was  put  to  a 
grammar-school,  where  my  master  receiv- 
ed orders  every  post  to  use  me  very  severe- 
ly,imd  have  no  regard  to  my  having  a  great 
estate.  At  fifteen  I  was  removed  to  the 
univeruty,  where  I  lived,  out  of  my  father's 
great  discretion,  in  scandalous  poverty  and 
want  till  I  was  big  enough  to  be  married, 
and  I  was  sent  for  to  see  the  lady  who  sends 
you  the  underwritten.  When  we  were  put 
together,  we  both  considered  that  we  could 
not  be  worse  than  we  were  in  taking  one 
anotiier,  and,  out  of  a  desire  of  liberty,  en- 
tered into  wedlock.  My  father  sa]rs  I  am 
now  a  man,  and  may  speak  to  him  like 
another  gentieman.  I  am,  4r,  your  most 
humble  servant, 

'RICHARD  RENTFREE.* 

«  Mr.  Spec,— I  grew  tall  and  wild  at  my 
mother's,  who  is  a  gay  widow,  and  did  not 
care  for  showing  me,  till  about  two  years 
and  a  half  ago;  at  which  time  my  guardian- 
uncle  sent  me  to  a  boarding-school,  with 
orders  to  contradict  me  in  nothing,  for  I 
had  been  misused  enough  already.  I  had 
not  been  there  above  a  month  when,  being 
in  the  kitchen,  I  saw  some  oatmeal  on  the 
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dreater;  I  p«t  two  or  three  coma  in  my 
nouth,  fikcn  it,  stole  a  handful,  went  into 
my  chamber,  chewed  it,  and  for  two  monkha 
after  nevet  feuled  taking  toll  of  every  pen- 
i^worth  of  oatmeal  that  came  into  the 
house;  but  one  day  playing  with  a  tobacco- 
pipe  between  my  teeth,  it  happened  to 
oreak  in  my  mouth»  and  the  ^tting  out 
the  pieces  left  such  a  delidoua  roui^nneaa 
OB  m  V  tongue^  that  I  eould  not  be  satisfied 
till  I  nad  champed  up  the  renuuning  part 
<if  the  pipe.  I  foraoek  the  oatmeal  and 
«tuck  to  tne  pipes  three  months,  \n  which 
time  I  had  dispensed  with  thirty-seven  foul 
pipes,  all  to  the  bowls:  they  belonged  to  an 
old  gentleman*  father  to  my  governess. 
He  locked  up  the  clean  ones.  I  left  off  eat- 
ing of  pipes,  and  fdl  to  licking  of  chalk.  I 
was  soon  tined  of  this.  I  then  mbbled  all 
the  red  wax  of  our  last  ball-tickets,  and, 
three  wedu  aftefp  ^  black  wax  from  the 
burying-tickets  of  tfie  old  gentleman.  Two 
months  after  this,  I  lived  upon  thunder* 
bolts,  a  certain  long  round  blueish  stone 
which  I  found  among  the  gravel  in  our  car- 
den.  I  vraswondeifiUjT  delighted  with  this; 
but  thunder-bolts  growing  scarce,  I  fastened 
tooth  and  nail  upon  our  garden-wall,  wluch 
I  stack  to  almost  a  twelvemonth,  and  had 
in  that  time  peded  and  devoured  half  a 
foot  towards  our  neighbour's  yard.  I  now 
thought  myself  the  happiest  creature  in 
the  world;  and  I  beUeve,  m  my  conscience, 
I  had  eaten  quite  through,  had  I  had  it  in 
my  chamber;  but  now  I  became  lazy  and 
miwillh)g  to  stir,  and  was  obliged  to  seek 
food  nearer  home.  I  then  took  a  strange 
liankering  to  coals;  I  feu  to  scranching  'em, 
md  had  already  consumed,  I  am  certain, 
as  much  as  would  have  dressed  my  wed- 
ding dinner,  when  mv  uncle  came  fbr  me 
"home.  He  was  in  the  parlour  with  my 
j^vemess,  when  I  was  called  down.  I  went 
in,  fell  on  my  knees,  for  he  made  me  call 
him  father:  and  when  I  expected  the  bless- 
ing I  asked,  the  good  gentleman,  in  a  sur- 
pnse,  turns  himself  to  my  governess,  and 
aiks,  "whether  this  (pointing  to  me)  was 
his  daughter?  This,**  added  he,  •*isthe 
very  picture  of  deirth.  My  child  was  a 
piump-fieuxd,  hale,  firesh-coKxired  girl;  but 
this  looks  as  tf  she  was  half-starved,  a  mere 
skeleton.**  My  governess,  who  is  really  a 
^;ood  woman,  assured  mv  father  I  had 
wanted  fbr  nothhig;  and  withal  told  him  I 
was  continually  eating  some  trash  or  other, 
mnd  that  I  was  almost  eaten  up  with  the 
•green-sickness,  her  orders  being  never  to 
cro^me.  But  this  magnified  but  little  with 
my  father,  who  presently,  in  a  kind  of  pet, 
paying  fn*  my  board,  took  me  home  with 
nim.  I  had  not  been  lone  at  home^  but  one 
Sunday  at  church  (I  shall  never  forget  it) 
I  saw  a  yoiing  neighbouring  gentleman  that 
pleased  me  hugely;  I  liked  him  of  all  men 
I  ever  saw  in  my  life,  and  bepan  to  wish  1 
could  be  as  pleasing  to  him.  The  very  next 
day  he  came  with  his  father  a  viwting  to 
we  were  left  alone  tqgetSyer, 


with  difectidna  ^n  hdth  iridea  to  be  in  lofve 
with  one  another;  and  in  three  weeks  time 
we  were  married.  I  regained  my  former 
hcAlth  and  complexion,  and  am  now  as 
happy  as  tiie  dav  is  long.  Now,  Mr.  Spec, 
I  desire  you  would  find  out  some  name  for 
these  craving  damsels,  whether  dignified 
or  distinguished  under  some  or  all  of  the 
fdlowing  denominations,  to  wit,  "Trash- 
eaters,  Oatmeal-chewers,  Pipe-champers^ 
Chalk-lickers,  Wax-nibblers,  Coal-scran- 
chers,  Wnll^peelers,  or  Gravel-diggers;** 
and,  good  sir,  do  your  utmost  endeavour  to 
prevent  (by  exposing)  this  unaccountable 
folly,  so  prevaihng  among  the  young  ones 
of  our  sex,  who  may  not  meet  with  such 
sudden  good  luck  as,  sir,  your  constant 
reader,  and  very  humble  servant, 

•SARIN A  GRKEN, 
T.     'Now  SABINA  RENTFREE.* 


No.  432.]     Wednenday,  July  16,  1712, 
— Iiit«rftra|iltaa«rotong.    Ptrg.'mdLtx.l^ 
He  fftbUef  like  a  foow  unkitt  tiie  prui'IUw^riie. 

'Oxford,  July  14. 
*Mr.  Spectator,— According  to  a  late 
invitation  in  one  of  your  papers  to  every 
man  who  pleases  to  write,  I  nave  sent  yoa 
the  following  short  dissertation  against  the 
vice  of  being  prejudiced.  Tour  most  hnm« 
ble  servant' 

"Man  is  asociable  creature,  and  a  lover 
of  glory;  whence  it  is,  that  when  several 
persons  are  imited  in  the  same  sodety, 
they  are  snnfious  to  lessen  the  reputation 
of  others,  in  order  to  raise  their  own.  The 
wise  are  coi^ent  to  guide  the  springa  in 
^ence,  and  rejoice  in  secret  at  their  reeo- 
lar  progress.  To  prate  and  triumf^i  is  the 
^rt  allotted  to  the  trifling  and  superficiaL 
The  geese  were  providentially  ordained  to 
save  the  CapitoL  Hence  it  is,  that  the  in- 
vention of  marks  and  devices  to  distinguish 
psuties  is  owing  to  the  beaus  and  belles  of 
this  island.  Hats  moulded  into  diferent 
cocks  and  pinches,  have  long  bid  mutual 
defiance;  patches  have  been  set  against 
patches  in  oattle  arra^:  stocks  have  risen 
and  fallen  in  proportion  to  head-dresses; 
and  peace  and  war  been  expected,  as  the 
white  or  the  red  hood  hath  prevailed.  These 
are  the  standard-bearers  m  our  contenduig 
armies,  the  dwarfs  and  'squires  who  car- 
ry the  impresses  of  the  gismts  or  knights, 
not  bom  to  fight  themselves,  but  to  prepare 
the  way  fbr  the  ensuing  combat 

*'It  IS  a  matter  of  wonder  to  reflect  how 
far  men  of  weak  understanding^,  and  strong 
fancy,  are  hurried  by  their  prejudices,  even 
to  the  believing  that  the  whole  body  of  the 
adverse  party  are  a  band  of  villains  and 
daemons.  Foreigners  complain  that  the 
English  are  the  proudest  nation  under  hea- 
ven. Perhaps  they  too  have  their  share: 
but  be  that  as  it  will,  general  charges 
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•gnbttt  bo&s  of  men  is  the  fivilt  I  Mi 
'writuig  against  It  must  be  owned,  to  our 
shame,  Jtbat  o«r  common  people,  and  most 
who  have  not  travelled^  have  an  iiratienal 
oooteropt  for  the  language,  dress,  customs^ 
and  even  Uie  shape  and  minds  d  other  na* 
tions.  Some  men,  otherwise  of  sense,  have 
wondered  that  a  great  ipuus  should  sprinff 
out  of  Irriand;  and  think  you  mad  m  eN 
firmmg  that  fine  odes  have  been  written  in 
Lapkmdi  % 

*•  This  spirit  of  rivalshii>,  which  hereto- 
fore rogned  in  the  two  universities,  is  ex- 
tinct, and  almost  over  betwixt  college  and 
coUeee.  In  parishes  and  schools  the  thirst 
for  eWy  still  obtains.  At  the  seasons  of 
football  and  cock-fighting,,  these  little  r^ 
publics  reassume  their  national  hatred  to 
each  othen  My  tenant  in  the  country  is 
verily  persuaded,  that  the  parish  of  the 
enemy  nath  not  one  honest  man  in  it 

« I  always  hated  sadres  against  women, 
and  satires  against  men:  I  am  apt  to  sus- 
pect a  stranger  who  laughs  at  the  religion 
of  the  faculty:  my  spleen  rises  at  a  duU 
rogue  who  is  severe  upon  mayors  and  al- 
deraien;  and  I  was  never  better  pleased 
than  wi^  a  piece  of  justice  executed  upon 
the  body  of  a  Templar  who  was  very  arch 
«ponparsons» 

"  The  Tieces»tiesof  mankind  reqtiire  va- 
rious employmentt;  and  whoever  excels  in 
luB  province  is  worthy  of  praise.  All  men 
are  not  eduoited  after  the  same  manner, 
nor  have  idl  the  same  talents.  Thos€  who 
are  deficient  deserve  our  compasnon,  and 
have  a  title  to  our  assistance.  All  cannot 
be  bred  in  the  same  place;  but  in  all  places 
there  arise,  at  different  times,  such  persons 
as  do  honour  to  their  society,  which^may 
raise  envv  in  little  souls,  but  are  admixed 
and  cherished  by  generous  spirits. 

**It  is  certainty «  great  happiness  to  be 
ednoSEted  in  societies  of  great  and  eminent 
men.  Their  instructions  and  examples  are 
of  extraordinary  advantage.  It  is.  highly 
proper  to  instil  such  a  reverence  of  the  gc>- 
vernhig  persons,  and  concern  for  the  honour 
of  the  ^ace,  as  may  spur  the  growing  mem- 
bers to  worthy  pursuits  and  honest  emula- 
tkn;  but  to  swell  young  minds  with  vain 
thoughts  of  the  dignity  of  their  own  bro- 
therhood, by  debasing  and  vilifying  all 
others,  doth  them  a  real  injury.  By  this 
meaas  I  have  found  that  their  efforts  have 
bixome  langiud,  and  their  pratUe  irkaome, 
as  thinking  it  sufficient  praise  that  they 
taee  children  of  so  illustrious  and  am]^  a 
family.  I  should  think  it  a  surer  as  well  as 
more  generous  method,  to  set  before  the 
cjres  of  youth  suchpcreonsas  have  made 
a  ndble  progress  in  fraternities  less  talked 
of;  which  seems  tacitly  to  reproach  their 
sloth,  who  loll  so  heavily  in  the  seats  of 
mighty  improvement  Active  spirits  here- 
by would  enlarge  their  nodons;  where- 
as, by  a  servile  imitation  of  one,  or  perhaps 
two,  admired  men  in  their  own  boay,  they 
can  only  gain  a  secondary  and  denvative 


kindoffiune.  These  oo|^ersbfiBeR»fike 
those  of  authors  or  pamters,  run  into  af- 
fectattons  of  some  odoness,  which  perhaps. 
was  not  disagreeable  in  the  original,  but 
rits  ungracefully  on  the  narrow-soulcd  tran- 
scriber. 

"By  such  eariy  corrections  of  vanity, 
while  boys  are  gnnring  into  men,  they  wiU 
gradually  learn  not  to  censure  superficially; 
but  imbibe  those  principles  of  general  kind- 
ness and  humanity,  which  alone  can  make 
them  easyto  themselves,  and  beloved  by 
others.  ^ 

"  Reflections  of  this  nature  have  expung- 
ed all  prejudice  out  of  my  heart;  insomuch^ 
that  though  I  am  a  firm  protestant,  I  hope 
to  see  the  pope  and  cardmals  without  vio- 
lent emotions;  and  though  I  am  naturally 
mve,  I  expect  to  meet  good  company  at 
Paris.  I  am,  rir,  your  huBifsle  servant '^ 

'Mr.  Spectator, — ^I  find  you  are  a 
general  undertaker,  and  have,  by  your  cor- 
respondents or  self,  an  insight  into  most 
things;  which  makes  me  apply  myself  to^ 
you  at  present,  in  the  sorest  calamity  that 
ever  betel  man.  My  wife?  has  taken  some- 
thing ill  of  me,  and  has  not  spoke  one  word^ 
good  or  bad,  to  me,  or  any  body  in  the  fii- 
mily,  since  Friday  was  seven-night  What 
must  a  man  do  in  that  case?  Your  advice 
would  be  a  great  obligation  to,  sir,  your 
most  humble  servant, 

•RALPH  THIMBLETOlf.* 

•July  15, 1712. 
*Mr.  Spectator, — When  you  want  a 
trifie  to  fill  up  a  paper,  in  inserting  this  you 
will  lay  an  obligation  on  your  humble  ser- 
vant, ^  '^      OLIVIA.* 

•<  Dear  Olivia,^— It  is  but  this  nomcDt 
I  have  had  the  happiness  of  knowii^  to 
whom  I  am  obliged  for  the  present  Xre- 
oeived  the  secona  (^  ApriL  I  am  heartily 
sorry  it  did  not  come  to  hand  the  day  before; 
for  1  cannot  but  think  it  very  hiurd  upon 
people  to  lose  their  jest,  that  offer  at  one 
but  once  a-year.  1  congratulate  myself 
however  up<xi  the  earnest  given  me  of 
sometbing  farther  intended  in  my  favour, 
for  I-am  told  that  the  man  who  is  thought 
worthy  by  a  lady  to  make  a  fool  of  stands 
fair  enough  in  her  opinion  to  become  one 
day  her  husband.  Till  such  time  as  I  have 
the  honour  of  being  sworn.  I  take  leave  to 
subscribe  myself  dear  Olivia,  your  fool 
elect,  NICODEMUNCIO." 


No.  433.]  Thuraday,  July  17, 1713. 

P«rtege  mcoDio  eaatatu  carmiiie  ranu. 
Be  finonttiB  Btt(ii  nivefe  diiee  meis. 

To  tenitb  anzioiM  tboof bt,  and  qoiet  pftin. 
Read  Homer's  frogi,  or  my  more  triffiof  itrain. 

The  moral  worid,  as  consisting  of  males 
and  females,  is  of  a  mixed  nature,  and  filled 
with  several  custams*  fashions,  and  cere- 
moiues»  which  would  have  no  place  in  it 
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ymtt  ihttt  but  one  aex.  Had  oar 
fio  females  in  it,  men  wouUl  be  quite  difler- 
«nt  creatures  from  ¥iiat  they  are  at  pre- 
sent: their  endeavours  to  please  the  oppo- 
site sex  polishes  and  refines  them  out  of 
those  manners  which  are  most  natural 
to  them,  and  often  sets  them  upon  modeUmg 
themselves,  not  accordingto  the  plans  which 
they  approve  in  their  own  opinions,  but  ac- 
cording to  those  plaps  which  they  think  are 
most  i^reeable  to  the  female  worid.  In 
a  word,  man  would  not  only  be  an  unhappy, 
but  a  rude  unfinished  creature,  were  he 
conversant  with  none  but  those  of  his  own 
make. 

Women,  on  the  other  ade,  are  apt  to  form 
themselves  in  every  thing  with  regard  to 
that  other  half  of  reasonable  creatures 
with  whom  they  are  here  blended  and 
confused:  their  thoughts  are  ever  turn- 
ed upon  appearing  amiable  to  the  other 
sex;  they  talk,  and  move,  and  smile,  with 
a  dedgn  upon  us;  every  feature  of  their 
faces,  every  part  of  their  dress,  is. filled 
with  snares  and  allurements.  There  would 
be  no  such  animals  as  prudes  or  coquettes 
in  the  world,  were  there  not  such  an  ani* 
mal  as  man.  In  short,  it  is  the  male  that 
gives  charms  to  woman-kind,  that  produces 
an  air  in  their  faces,  a  grace  in  their  mo- 
tions, a  softness  in  their  voices,  and  a  deli- 
cacy in  their  complexions. 

As  this  mutual  regard  between  the  two 
sexes  tends  to  the  improvement  of  each  of 
them,  we  may  observe  that  men  are  apt  to 
degenerate  into  rough  and  brutal  natures 
who  live  as  if  there  were  no  such  thmgs  as 
women  in  the  world;  as,  on  the  contrary, 
women  who  have  an  indi£Ference  or  aver- 
sion for  their  counteiparts  in  human  nature 
are  generally  sour  and  unamiable^  shittish 
and  censorious. 

I  am  led  into  this  train  of  thoughts  by  a 
little  manuscript  wluch  is  lately  mUen  into 
my  hands,  and  wluch  I  shall  communicate 
to  the  reader,  as  I  have  done  some  o^er 
curious  pieces  of  the  same  nature  without 
troubling  him  with  any  inquiries  about  the 
author  of  it  It  contains  a  summarv  ac^ 
^  count  of  two  different  states  which  boraered 
vpon  one  another.  The  one  was  a  common- 
wealth of  Amazons,  or  women  wi^out 
men;  the  other  was  a  republic  of  males, 
that  had  not  a  woman'  in  the  whole  com- 
munity. As  these  two  states  bordered  upon 
one  another,  it  was  their  way,  it  seems,  to 
meet  upon  tiieir  frontiers  at  a  certain  sea- 
son of  the  year,  where  those  among  the 
men  who  had  not  made  their  choice  in  any 
former  meeting,  associated  themselves  witn 
particular  women,  whom  they  were  .after^ 
wards  obliged  to  look  upon  as  their  wives 
in  ever^  one  of  these  yeariy  rencounters. 
The  children  that  sprung  up  from  this  al- 
liance, if  males,  were  sent  to  their  respec- 
tive fathers;  if  fbmales,  continued  with 
their  mothers.  By  means  of  this  anniversary 
carnival,  which  lasted  about  a  week,  the 
commonwealths  were  recruited  fwrni  time 


totime,  and  wap^lkd  with  their  mpeUivt 
subjects. 

These  two  states  were  en^i^;ed  together 
in  a  perpetual  league,  offensive  and  defen* 
sive;  so  Uiatif  any  forei^  notentate  offered 
to  attack' either  of  them,  both  of  the  sexes* 
fell  tpon  him  at  once,  and  quickly  broo^t 
him  to  reason.  It  was  remarkabfe  tbat  for 
many  ages  this  agreement  continued  mvio-' 
lable  b^een  the  two  states*  notwitbstand* 
ing,  as  was  said  before,  they  were  husbands^ 
and  wives;  but  this  will  not  appear  so  won- 
derful, if  we  condder  that  they  did  not  live 
together  above  a  week  in  a  year. 

In  the  account  which  my  author  ^vet  of 
the  male  republic,  there  were  several  ci»- 
toms  very  remarkable.  The  men  never 
shaved  their  beards,  or  paired  their  nails, 
above  once  in  a  twelvemonth,  which  wa» 
probably  about  the  time  of  the  great  annnal 
meetinfi"  upon  their  frontiers.  I  find  the 
name  ot  a  minister  of  state  in  one  part  of 
thdr  history,  who  was  fined  for  appearing 
too  frequency  in  dean  linen;  and  ot  a  cer- 
tain great  goieral,  who  was  turned  out  of 
his  post  mr  effeminacy,  it  havhu;  been 
prov^  upon  him  by  several  credible  wit- 
nesses that  he  washed  his  lace  every  mcni- 
ing.  If  any  member  of  the  commonwealth 
had  a  soft  voice,  a  smooth  face,  or  a  snpple 
behaviour,  he  was  banished  into  the  com- 
monwealth of  females,  where  he  was  treat- 
ed as  a  slave,  dressed  m  petticoats,  and  set 
aspinning.  They  had  no  titles  of  hflnour 
among  them,  but  such  as  denoted  tome 
bodily  strength  or  perfection,  assach-a^ne 
'  the  tall,*  sudi-a-one  *  the  stockv,*  sncb-a- 
one  *  the  gruff  *  Thw  pd>lk:  deoatea  were 
generally  managed  wiUi  kicks  andcafis, 
msonfuch  that  they  often  came  from  the 
council-table  with  broken  shins,  black  eyes, 
and  bloody  noses.  When  the^  would  re- 
proach a  man  in  the  most  bitter  terms, 
they  would  tell  lum  his  teeth  were  white, 
or  that  he  had  a  fair  skin  and  a  soft  hand* 
The  greatest  man  I  meet  with  in  their  his- 
tory, who  was  one  who  could  lift  five  hun- 
dred wdght,  and  wore  such  a  prodi^oos 
pair  of  whiskers  as  had  never  been  seen  i» 
the  commonwealth  before  fab  time.  These 
accomplishments,  it  seems,  had  rendonn) 
him  so  popidar,  diat  if  he  had  not  died  very 
seasonably,  it  is  thought  he  might  have  en- 
slaved the  repubhc  Having  made  tl^ 
short  extract  out  of  the  history  of  the  mrie 
commonwealth,  I  shall  look  into  the  history 
of  the  neighboiirmg  state,  which  consisted 
of  females;  and  if  I  find  any  thing  in  it,  wf~ 
not  fail  to  communicate  it  to  the  public 

C. 
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Qaftlai  ThreiciB,  eam  flamliiB  Thennddooiitis 
Puliant,  et  ^eti«  bellanlur  Amuoniiw  annia: 
8e«  eiroom  nymlyVea,  tea  cum  se  Mcrtia  carm 
PenUieailea  remrt,  mafDoqoe  uhUantr  tuaraJta, 
FoBoiiiiea  exoltant  lonatii  afmina  peftiit 
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09  iBM«h*iI  the  ThracUn  Amuoos  of  old, 
When  Tliermodon  with  bloody  biHows  roHM  : 
fldch  troops  at  thfte  in  ihininf  arma  were  seen, 
Wlwn  nieseaa  met  in  flght  their  maiden  queen. 
Soeh  to  the  field  Penthesilea  led. 
From  the  fierce  virnn  when  the  Grecians  fled. 
With  such  retnm*d  triomphant  ftom  the  war, 
Bet  maida  with  cries  attend  the  lofty  car : 
They  clash  with  manly  force  their  moony  shields ; 
With  female  ^outs  resound  the  Phrygian  fields. 

Dryien. 

Havikg  carefully  perused  the  manu- 
script I  mentioned  in  my  yesterday's  paper, 
■0  nur  as  it  relates  to  the  republic  of  women, 
I  fii^  in  it  several  particulars  which  may 
rery  well  deserve  the  reader's  attention. 

The  oris  of  quality,  from  siX  to  twelve 
years  old,  were  put  to  public  schools,  where 
thev  learned  to  box  and  play  at  cudgles, 
witn  several  other  accomplishments  of  the 
same  nature:  so  that  nothing  was  more 
usual  than  to  see  a  little  miss  returning 
home  at  night  with  a  broken  pate,  or  two 
or  three  teeth  knocked  out  of  her  head. 
They  were  afterwards  taught  to  ride  the 
Kreat  horse,  to  shoot,  dart  or  sling,  and 
fisted  into  several  companies,  in  order  to 
perfect  themselves  in  military  exercises. 
No  woman  was  to  be  married  till  she  had 
killed  her  man.  The  ladies  of  fashion  used 
to  pUty  with  young  lions  instead  of  lap-dogs; 
aod  when  they  made  any  parties  of  diver- 
skn,  instead  of  entertaining  themselves  at 
ombre  and  piquet,  they  would  wrestle  and 
]utch  the  bar  for  a  whole  afternoon  toge- 
ther.   There  was  never  any  such  thing  as 
a  blush  seen,  or  a  sigh  heard,  in  the  whole 
commonwealth.  The  women  never  dressed 
buttolook  terrible;  to  which  end  they  would 
aometimes,  after  a  battle,  paint  their  cheeks 
with  the  blood  of  their  enemies.    For  this 
reason,  likewise,  the  face  which  had  the 
most  scars  was  looked  upon  as  the  most 
beautifuL     If  they  found  lace,   jewels, 
libands,  or  any  ornaments  in  silver  or  eold, 
anftong  the  booty  which  they  had  taken, 
they  used  to  dress  their  horses  with  it, 
bat  never  entertained  a  thought  of  wear- 
tog  it  themselves.    There  were  particular 
lights  and  privileges  allowed  to  any  mem- 
h^  of  the  commonwealth  who  was  a  mo- 
tlier  of  three  daughters.    The  senate  was 
made  up  of  old  women,  for  by  the  laws  of 
the  country,  none  was  to  be  a  counsellor 
of  state  that  was  not  past  child-bearing. 
The^  used  to  boast  that  their  republic  had 
continued  four  thousand  years,  which  is 
altogether  improbable,  unless  we  may  sup- 
pose, what  I  am  verjr  apt  to  think,  that 
thev  measured  their  time  by  lunar  vears. 
Tnere  was  a  great  revolution  brougnt  about 
in  this  female  republic  by  means  of  a  neigh- 
bourine  king,  who  had  made  war  upon  them 
several  years  with  various  success,  and  at 
leni^h  overthrew  them  in  a  very  great  battle. 
Fhis  defeat  they  ascribe  to  several  causes: 
some  say  that  the  secretary  of  state,  having 
been  troubled  with  the  vapours,  had  com- 
mitted some  fatal  mistakes  in  several  des- 
patches about  that  time.    Others  pretend 
that  the  first  minister  being  big  with  child,  { 
Vol.  II.  22 


could  not  attend  the  public  affairs  as  so 
great  an  exigency  of  state  required;  but 
this  I  can  give  no  manner  of  credit  to,  ance 
it  seems  to  contradict  a  fundamental  maxim 
in  their  government,  which  I  have  before 
mentioned.  My  author  gives  the  most  pro- 
bable reason  of  this  great  disaster;  for  he 
affirms  that  the  general  was  brought  to 
bed,  or  (as  others  say)  miscarried,  the  very 
ni^ht  before  the  battle:  however  it  was, 
this  single  overthrow  oblieed  them  to  call 
in  the  male  republic  to  tneir  assistance; 
but,  notwithstanding  their  common  efforts 
to  repulse  the  victorious  enemy,  the  war 
continued  for  m^y  years  before  they  could 
entirely  bring  it  to  a  happy  conclusion. 

The  campaigns  which  both  sexes  passed 
together  made  them  so  well  acouainted 
with  one  another,  that  at  the  end  of  the 
war  they  did  not  care  for  parting.  In  the 
beginning  of  it  they  lodged  in  separate 
camps,  but  afterwards,  as  they  grew  more 
familiar,  they  pitched  their  tents  promift- 
cuously. 

From  this  time,  the  armies  being  check- 
ered with  both  sexes,  they  polished  apace. 
The  men  used  to  invite  their  fellow  soldiers 
into  their  quarters,  and  would  dress  their 
tents  with  flowers  and  boughs  for  their  re- 
ception. K  they  chanced  to  like  one  more 
than  another,  they  would  be  cutting  her 
name  ia  the  table,  or  chalking  out  her 
figure  upon  a  wall,  or  talking  of  her  in  a 
kind  of  rapturous  language,  which  by  de- 
grees improved  into  verse  and  sonnet 
These  were  as  the  first  rudiments  of  archi- 
tecture, painting,  and  poetry,  among  this 
savage  people.  After  any  advantage  over 
the  enemy,  both  sexes  used  to  ^ump  to- 
gether, and  make  a  clattering  with  their 
swords  and  shields,  for  joy,  which  in  a  few 
years  produced  several  regular  tunes  and 
set  dances. 

As  the  two  armies  romped  together  upon 
these  occasions,  the  women  complained  of 
the  thick  bushy  beards  and  long  nails  of 
their  confederates,  who  thereupon  took  caire 
to  prune  themselves  into  such  figures  as 
were  most  pleasing  to  their  friends  and 
allies. 

When  they  had  taken  any  spoils  from 
the  enemy,  the  men  would  make  a  present 
of  every  thing  that  was  rich  and  showy  to 
the  women  wnom  they  most  admired,  and 
would  frequently  dress  the  necks,  or  heads, 
or  arms,  of  their  mistresses,  with  any  thing 
which  they  thought  appeared  gay  or  pretty. 
The  women  observing  that  the  men  took 
delight  in  looking  upon  them  when  they 
were  adorned  with  such  trjippings  and 
gewgaws,  set  their  heads  at  work  to  find 
out  new  inventions  and  to  outshine  one  an- 
other in  all  councils  of  war,  or  the  like 
solemn  meetings.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
men  observing  how  the  women's  hearts 
were  set  upon  finery,  begun  to  embellish 
themselves,  and  look  as  agreeably  as  they 
could  in  the  eves  of  their  associates.  In 
shoil,  after  a  few  years'  conversing  t(^e- 
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ther,  the  women  bad  kamcd  to  sndle,  and 
the  men  to  ogle;  the  women  grew  soft,  and 
the  men  lively. 

WTien  they  had  thns  faisenably  formed 
one  another,  upcjn  finishing  of  the  war, 
which  concluded  with  an  entire  conquest 
of  thdr  commcn  enemy,  the  colonels  in  one 
army  married  the  colonels  in  the  other;  the 
captains  in  the  same  manner  toc^  the  cap- 
tains to  their  wives:  the  whc^e  body  of 
common  soldiers  were  matched  aiter  the 
example  of  their  leaders.  By  this  means 
the  two  republics  incorporated  with  one 
another,  ana  became  the  most  flourishing 
and  polite  government  in  the  pan  of  the 
world  which  they  inhabited.  C 


Na  435.]    Saturday,  Juiy  19»  1713. 

nee  d«o  ant,  et  tbroM  teplez.  Bee  ftoaiaa  iid. 
Ifce  paer  u  pOMiBt,  acMnnaqM  et  vtrwDoae  TMeBtv. 
OvmL  Mec  iv.  S». 

BbUi  kodiea  ia  «  riagle  body  mix. 

A  rii«li  My  wtta  ft  do«Me  suu-vAiCniB. 

Most  of  the  papers  I  give  the  public  are 
written  on  subjects  that  never  varv,  but 
are  for  ever  fixed  and  immutal^e.  Of  this 
kind  are  all  my  more  serious  essays  wad 
diacoorses;  but  there  is  another  sort  of  spe- 
culations, wluch  I  consider  as  occaaonal 
papers,  that  take  their  rise  from  the  foUy, 
extravagance,  and  caprice  of  the  present 
age.  For  I  lode  upon  myself  as  one  set  to 
watch  the  manners  and  behaviour  of  my 
countrymen  and  contemporaries,  and  to 
mark  down  every  absurd  fashion,  ridicu- 
lous custom,  or  affected  form  of  speech, 
that  makes  its  appearance  in  the  woild 
during  the  course  of  my  speculations.  The 
petticoat  no  sooner  bqRun  to  swell,  but  I 
observed  its  motions,  xhe  party-patches 
had  not  time  to  muster  themselves  before 
I  detected  them.  Ihad  intelligtnceof  the 
coloured  hood  the  very  first  time  it  ap- 
peared ma  public  assembly.  I  might  here 
mention  several  other  the  like  contingent 
subjects,  upon  which  I  have  bestowed  dis- 
iSnct  papers.  By  this  means  I  have  so  effec- 
toally  quashed  those  imgularities  which 
gave  occanon  to  them,  that  I  am  afraid 
postenty  win  scarce  have  a  sufficient  idea 
of  them  to  rehsh  those  discourses  which 
were  in  no  little  vogue  at  the  time  th^ 
were  written.  They  will  be  apt  to  think 
that  the  f<ishions  and  customs  I  attack- 
ed were  some  fantastic  conceits  of  my 
own,  and  that  their  great  grandmothers 
could  not  be  so  whimsical  as  I  have  repre- 
sented them.  For  this  reason,  when  I  think 
on  the  fi8:ure  mv  several  volumes  of  specu- 
lations will  ma'ke  about  a  hundred  years 
hence,  1  consider  them  as  so  manv  pieces 
of  old  plate,  where  the  weight  will  be  re- 
garded, but  the  fashion  lost. 

Among  the  several  female  extravagan- 
cet  I  have  already  taken  nodce  of,  there 
is  one  which  stiU  keeps  its  ground.  I  mean 
thai  of  the  ladies  who  dress  themsdves  in 


a  hat  and  feather,  a  riffinMwt,  and  a 
periwig,  or  at  least  tie  up  their  hair  !■  a 
bag  or  ribmd,  in  imitatian  of  the  mmmt 

Srt  of  the  opposite  sex.  As  in  my  yota^ 
y's  paper!  gave  an  account  of  tke  nis- 
ture  or  two  sexes  in  one  comiiionwcaltib»  I 
shall  here  take  notice  of  this  ndxtnfe  of 
two  sexes  in  one  person.  I  have  abcadf 
shown  my  dislike  of  this  immodest  a  ~ 
more  than  ooce;  but  in  contempt  of  i 
thmg  I  have  hitherto  said,  I  am  info 
that  the  highways  about  tlus  great  city  i 
still  very  much  infested  with  these  f 
cavaliers 

I  remember  when  I  was  at  niT  ft 
Su-  Roger  de  Coverley's,  about  iia% 
twelvemonth,  an  equestrian  lady  of  thia 
order  appeared  upon  the  plains  wluch  hf 
at  a  distance  from  his  bouae.  Iwasai^at 
time  wallung  in  thefieldswiUimfoldfiiisi; 
smd  as  his  tenants  ran  out  on  every  «de 
to  see  so  strange  a  sight.  Sir  Roger  aakei 
one  of  them,  who  came  by  us,  what  ft  wrf 
To  which  the  country  feuowrepfied,  '"Tit 
a  gentlewoman,  saving  yo«ir  worsUpS  pr&> 
sence,  m  a  coat  and  hat.'  Thisprodaoedm 
I  great  deal  of  nurth  at  the  kni^^tN  hease^ 
j  where  we  had  a  story  at  the  aame  tisK 
j  of  another  cf  lus  tenants,  who  gaettiug  tlai 
I  gentleman-Hke  lady  on  the  hi^^way,  ww 
asked  by  her  whether  that  was  Coral^ 
hall?  The  honest  man  aeetor  only  mt 
male  part  of  the  querist,  rgpfied,  /Ye%, 
ar;*  but  upon  the  second  qnemon,  ^ 
Sr  Roger  de  Coveriey  was  a  married  1 
having  dropped  his  eye  upon  the  r  "'' 
he  changed  his  note  into  *  rlo^  mac 

Had  one  of  these  hennaphiofitea  t^ 
peaied  in  Juvenal's  days,  with  what  hi 
m^gnation  should  we  have  seen  her  de- 
scribed by  that  excdlent  aatixist!  he  wnaii 
have  represented  her  in  a  riding  habit  as  n 
greater  monster  than  the  cmtanf>  He 
would  have  called  for  sacrifices  of  p«ril^ 
ing  waters,  to  excite  the  appemsoe  m 
such  a  prodirv.  He  weidd  have  ittvofc 
tl^  shades  ofPorda  and  Locfetia,  ta 
into  what  the  Roman  lafies  had  t 
ed  themselves. 

For  my  own  part,  I  am  fer  treMtiiig  fke 
sex  with  greater  tenderness,  and  kave  aS 
alongmade  use  of  themost  gentle HMihfOdstD 
brii^  them  oflPfirom  any  little  eJiUava^anoe 
into  which  they  have  sometimes  UBwaitty 
fidlen.  I  think  it  however  absohitdynecea-^ 
sary  to  keep  up  the  partitSon  between  tke 
two  sexes,  and  to  take  notice  of  the  mialVa 
encroediments  which  the  one  Biakes  upas 
the  other.  I  hope  therefore  I  shall  not 
hear  any  more  complaints  on  this  sobyecu 
I  am  siire  my  she-disciples,  who  peraae 
these  my  daily  lectures,  tiave  profited  h* 
little  by  them,  if  tiiey  are  capable  <i^Jpy>C 
into  such  an  amphibious  oress.  Tnii  I 
should  not  have  mentioned,  had  I  not  liaily 
met  one  of  these  my  female  ruadu*  in 
Hyde-park,  who  looked  upon  ne  witti  n 
masamne  assurance,  and  cocked  herkut 
fan  in  my  fiK)e. 
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Per  mf  pest,  I  have  one  general  key  to 
the  behaviour  of  the  fair  sex.  When  I  see 
them  smgukur  in  an^  part  <^  their  dress»  I 
coadude  it  is  not  without  some  evil  inten- 
tioiu  and  therefore  question  not  but  the 
design  of  this  strange  fashion  is  to  smite 
more  effectually  their  male  beholders. 
Jiow  to  set  them  right  in  this  particular,  I 
would  fun  have  them  consider  with  them- 
aelvesy  whether  we  are  not  more  likely  ta 
be  struck  by  a  figure  entirely  female,  than 
with  such  a  one  as  we  may  see  every  day 
in  our  glasses.  Or,  if  thev  please,  let  them 
reflect  upon  their  own  hearts,  and  think 
how  they  would  be  affected  should  they 
■Met  a  man  on  horseback,  in  his  breeches 
and  jack-boots,  andat  the  same  time  dress- 
ed up  in  a  commode  and  a  nightraile. 

I  must  observe  that  this  fashion  was  first 
of  aU  brought  to  us  from  France,  a  country 
vhkh  has  joifected-  all  the  nations  of  Europe 
with  its  levity.  I  speak  not  this  in  deroga- 
tkn  of  a  whole  people,  having  more  than 
«oce  found  fault  with  those  general  reflec- 
tkms  which  strBLe  at  kingdoms  or  common- 
wealths in  the  gross — a  piece  of  cruelty, 
which  an  ingenious  writer  of  our  own  com- 
fMret  to  that  of  Caligula,  who  wished  that 
the  Roaan  people  fiid  all  but  one  neck, 
that  he  nueht  behead  them  at  a  blow.  I 
ahall  therefore  only  remark,  that  as  liveli- 
iie»  and  assurance  are  in  a  peculiar  man- 
«er  tbe  qualifications  of  the  French  nation, 
atiA  tame  habits  and  customs  will  not  give 
the  same  offence  to  that  pec^le  which  they 
produce  amongst  those  ot  our  own  country. 
Modesty  is  our  distinguishing  character,  as 
vivacity  is  theirs:  and  when  this  our  na- 
tkxial  virtue  appears  in  that  female  beauty 
for  which  our  British  ladies  are  celebrated 
«bove  all  odiers  in  the  universe,  it  makes 
tip  the  most  amiable  object  that  the  eye  of 
{ can  possibly  behold.  C. 


Vo.  436.]    Monday,  July  21,  1712. 

— I Ycno  polliee  vulri 

Qaemlibet  occidunt  popolariter.     Jwf.  Sat.  Hi.  30. 

Willi  Ununba  bent  back,  tbey  popularly  kin. 

Dtfien. 

Being  a  person  of  insatiable  curiositv,  I 
could  not  forbear  going  on  Wednesday  last 
to  a  place  of  no  small  renown  for  the  gal- 
lantry of  the  lower  order  of  Britons,  to 
the  Bear-garden,  at  Hockley  in  the  Hole; 
where  (as  a  whitish  brown  paper,  put  into 
my  hand  in  the  street,  informed  me)  there 
was  to  be  a  trial  of  skill  exhibited  between 
two  masters  of  the  noble  science  of  de- 
fence, at  two  of  the  clock  precisely.  I  was 
not  a  little  charmed  with  the  solemnity  of 
the  challenge  which  ran  thus: 

*  I  James  Miller,  sergeant,  (lately  come 
from  the  frontier  of  Portugal)  master  of 
the  noble  science  of  defence,  hearing  in 
most  places  where  I  have  been  of  the  great 
£ame  of  Timothy  Buck,  of  London,  master 
«f  the  said  science,  do  invite  him  to  meet 


me  and  exercise  ac  the  several  wei^^ci^ 
following,  viz: 


*  Back  sword. 

*  Sword  and  daj^ 

*  Sword  and  bud 


Single  falchion, 
igeer,    Case  of  falchions, 
ickler,  Quarter  staff.' 


If  the  generous  ardour  in  James  Miller  to 
dispute  tne  reputation  of  Timothy  Buck 
had  something  resembling  the  old  heroes 
of  romance,  Timothy  Buck  returned  an- 
swer in  the  same  paper  with  the  like  ^>irit, 
addine  a  little  indignation  at  being  chal- 
lenged, and  seeming  to  condescend  to  fight 
James  Miller,  not  in  regard  to  Miller  hun- 
self,  but  in  that  as  the  fame  went  about,  ifi 
had  fought  Parkes  of  Coventry.  The  ae- 
ceptance  of  the  combat  ran  in  these  words: 

*  I  Timothy  Buck,  of  Clare-market,  mas- 
ter of  the  noDle  science  of  defence,  hearing 
he  did  fieht  Mr.  Parkes*  of  Coventry^  wifl 
not  fail  (God  willing)  to  meet  this  fair  in- 
viter  at  the  time  and  place  appointed,  de- 
siring a  clear  stage  and  no  favour. 

*  Vruat  Regina,* 

I  shall  not  here  look  back  on  the  specta- 
cles of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  of  this  khio, 
but  must  believe  this  custom  took  its  rise 
from  the  ages  of  knight-errantry;  &on 
those  who  lored  one  woman  so  well,  that 
they  hated  all  men  and  women  dae;  from 
those  who  would  fight  you,  whether  ycai 
were  or  not  of  their  mind;  from  those  who 
demanded  the  combat  of  Uieir  contempora- 
ries, both  for  admiring  their  mistress  or 
discommending  her.  I  cannot  therefore  but 
lament,  that  the  terrible  part  of  the  ancient 
fieht  is  preserved,  when  the  amorous  ride 
of  it  is  forgotten.  We  have  retained  the 
barbarity,  but  lost  the  gallantry  of  the  old 
combatants.  I  could  wish,  methinks,  these 
gentlemen  had  consulted  me  in  the  pro- 
mulgation of  the  conflict  I  was  obliged  by 
a  fair  young  maid,  whom  I  undersU)od  to 
be  called  bUizabeth  Preston,  daughter  of 
the  keeper  of  the  garden,  with  a  glass  of 
water;  who  I  imagined  might  have  been, 
for  form's  sake,  the  general  representative 
of  the  lady  fought  for,  and  from  her  beabty 
the  proper  Amaryllis  on  these  occasions. 
It  would  have  run  better  in  the  challenge, 
•  I  James  Miller,  sergeant,  who  have  trar 
veiled  parts  abroad,  and  came  last  from  the 
frontier  of  Portugal,  for  the  love  of  Elissr 
beth  Preston,  do  assert  that  the  said  Elisa- 
beth is  the  fairest  of  women.'    Then  the 


♦  On  a  large  tomb,  In  the  creat  cbucch-yard  of  Coven- 
try, if  the  followinf  inivriptlon : 

*  To  tbe  memory  of  Bfr.  Jofan  Spnrkea,  a  native  of  tMi 
city :  he  waa  a  man  of  a  mild  diipoiition,  a  glodiamr  bf 
profession  :  who,  after  having  foui?ht  3S0  bnttlen  in  th^ 
principal  parts  of  Europe  w4th  honour  and  apptause,  at 
lenfth  quitted  the  sUge,  sheathed  his  sword,  and,  witli 
Christian  resignation,  submitted  to  the  grand  victor  ip 
the  5^  year  of  his  age.      Jinno  salutU  htmanm  1731* 

His  friend,  sergeant  Miller,  here  mentionod,  a  maa 
of  vast  athletic  accompUshroenU,  was  advanced  aa«i- 
warda  to  the  rank  of  a  captain  in  the  British  armv,  and 
did  notable  service  in  Scotland  under  the  doke  of  Cum- 
btrtand.  In  174Si 
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answer;  *  I  Timothy  Bac\^  who  have  staid 
in  Great  Britain  daring  all  the  war  in 
foreign  parts,  for  the  sake  of  Susannah 
Page,  do  deny  that  Elizabeth  Preston  is  so 
fiiir  as  the  said  Susannah  Page.  Let  Susan- 
nah Page  look  on,  and  I  d^ire  of  James 
Miller  no  favour. ' 

This  would  give  the  battle  quite  another 
torn;  and  a  proper  station  for  the  ladies, 
whose  complexion  was  disputed  by  the 
sword,  would  animate  the  disputants  with 
a  more  gallant  incentive  than  the  expecta- 
tion of  money  from  the  spectators;  uiough 
I  would  not  have  that  neglected,  but  thrown 
to  that  feir  one  whose  lover  was  approved 
by  the  donor. 

Yet,  considering  the  thing  wants  such 
amendments,  it  was  carried  with  great  or- 
der. James  Miller  came  on  first,  preceded 
by  two  disabled  drummers,  to  show,  I  sup- 
pose, (hat  the  prospect  of  maimed  bodies 
did  not  in  the  least  deter  him.  There 
ascended  with  the  daring  Miller  a  gentle- 
man, whose  name  I  could  not  learn,  with  a 
dogged  air,  as  unsatisfied  that  he  was  not 
prmcipaL  This  son  of  an^  lowered  at  the 
whole  assembly,  and,  weiehing  himself  as 
he  marched  round  from  side  to  side,  with  a 
stiff  knee  and  shoulder,  he  gave  intimations 
of  the  purpose  he  smother^  till  he  saw  the 
issue  cff  the  encounter.  Miller  had  a  blue 
ribbon  tied  round  the  sword  arm;  which 
ornament  I  concdve  to  be  the  remains  of 
that  custom  of  wearing  a  mistress's  favour 
<m  such  occasions  of  old. 

Miller  is  a  man  of  six  foot  eight  inches 
hd^t,  of  a  kind  but  bold  aspect,  well 
ftshioned,  and  ready  of  his  limbs;  and  such 
readiness  as  spoke  his  ease  in  them  was  ob- 
tained from  a  habit  of  motion  in  military 
exercise. 

The  expectation  of  the  spectators  was 
now  almost  at  its  height;  and  the  crowd 
pressing  in,  several  active  persons  thought 
they  were  placed  rather  according  to  their 
fortune  than  their  merit,  and  took  it  in  their 
heads  to  prefer  themselves  from  the  open 
area  or  pit  to  the  galleries.  The  dispute 
between  desert  and  property  brought  many 
to  the  ground,  and  nused  ouiers  in  propor- 
tion to  the  highest  seats  bytums,  for  the 
space  of  ten  minutes,  till  Timothy  Buck 
came  on,  and  the  whole  assembly,  giving 
up  their  disputes,  turned  their  eyes  upon 
the  champions.  Then  it  was  that  every 
man's  affection  turned  to  one  or  the  other 
irresistibly.  A  judicious  gentleman  near 
me  said,  'I  could,  methinks,  be  Miller's 
second,  but  I  had  rather  have  Buck  for 
mine.*  Miller  had  an  audacious  look,  that 
took  the  eye;  Buck,  a  perfect  composure, 
that  engaged  the  judgment  Buck  came  on 
in  a  plain  coat,  and  kept  all  his  air  till  the 
instant  of  en^ging;  at  which  time  he  un- 
dressed to  his  shirt,  his  arm  adorned  with 
a  bandage  of  red  riband.  No  one  can  de- 
scribe the  sudden  concern  in  the  whole 
assembly;  the  most  tumultuous  crowd  in 
nature  was  as  still  and  as  much  engaged  as 


if  an  their  lives  depended  oo  1^  fnt  hhm; 
The  combatants  met  m  the  middle  ef  iSkt 
staire,  and  shaking  hands,  as  iTUKiviug  aD 
malice,  they  retired  with  nroch  grace  to 
the  extremities  of  it;  from  whence  Acy 
immecfiatelv  faced  about,  and  appromted 
each  other,'Miller  with  a  heart  foil  of  reso- 
lution. Buck  with  a  -watchful  antronhled 
countenance;  Bock  regarding  prindpaDir 
his  own  defence.  Miller  chiefty  thouf^itfid 
of  anno3dng  his  opponent.  Itisnoteasyto 
describe  the  many  escapes  and  impercepti- 
ble defences  between  two  men  of  qvick 
eyes  and  ready  limbs;  but  Miller's  heat 
laid  him  open  to  the  rdxilLe  of  the  catai 
Buck,  by  a  large  cot  on  the  forehead.  Mn^ 
eflFunon  of  blood  covered  his  eyes  in  a  mo- 
ment, and  the  huzzas  of  the  croiwd  na- 
doubtedly  quickened  the  anguish.  The 
Assembly  was  divided  into  parties  upoa 
their  different  ways  of  fighting;  while  a 
poor  n3rmph  in  one  of  the  galleries  appa- 
rently sufifbred  for  Miller,  and  burst  into  a 
flood  dp  tears.  As  soon  as  his  wound  was 
wrapped  up,  he  came  on  a^ain  with  a  littk 
rage,  which  still  disabled  him  farther.  Bat 
what  brave  man  can  be  wounded  into  nioie 
patience  and  caution?  The  next  was  a 
warm  eager  onset,  which  ended  in  a  de* 
cisive  strdLe  on  the  left  leg  of  lifiUer.  The 
lady  in  the  gallery,  during  this  second  strife^ 
covered  her  face,  and  for  my  part  I  ooold 
not  keep  my  thoughts  from  beinj^  mostly 
employed  on  the  consideration  of^her  on* 
happv  circumstance  that  moment,  hearing 
the  clashing  of  swords,  and  apprehcndins 
life  or  victory  concerning  her  lover  in  every 
blow,  but  not  daring  to  satisfy  hersdf  on 
whom  they  fell.  The  wound  was  exposed 
to  the  view  of  all  who  could  delight  in  it, 
and  sewed  up  on  the  stage.  The  nuiy  se- 
cond of  Miller  declared  at  this  time,  that 
he  would  that  day  fortnight  fight  Mr.  Bock 
at  the  same  weapons,  declaring  himself  the 
master  of  the  renowned  Gorman;  but  Bock 
denied  him  the  honour  of  that  CQursmaa 
disciple,  and  asserting  that  he  himsdf  had 
taught  that  champion,  accepted  the  chal- 
lenge. 

There  is  something  in  nature  very  unac- 
countable on  such  occasions,  when  we  aee 
the  people  take  a  certain  painful  gratifica- 
tion in  Deholding  these  encounters.  Is  it 
cruelty  that  administers  this  sort  of  delight? 
or  is  it  a  pleasure  which  is  taken  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  pity?  It  was,  methought,  pretty 
remarkable  that  the  business  of  the  day 
being  a  trial  of  skill,  the  popularity  did  not 
run  so  high  as  one  would  have  expected  on 
the  side  of  Buck.  Is  it  that  people's  passions 
have  their  rise  in  self-love,  and  thought 
themselves  (in  spite  of  all  the  courage  they 
had)  liable  lo  the  fate  of  Miller,  but  coidd 
not  so  ea»lv  think  themselves  qualified  lake 
Buck? 

Tully  speaks  of  this  custom  with  leaa 
horror  than  one  would  expect,  though  be 
confesses  it  was  much  abused  in  his  time, 
and  seems  directiy  to  approve  of  it 
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its  first  regulations,  when  criminals  only 
fonght  before  the  people.  *  Crudele  gladia- 
torum  tfiectaculum  et  inhumanum  nonnuUia 
videri  solet,  et  hand  ado  armon  ita  ait  ut 
nunc  Jit ;  cum  vero  aontea  firro  defiugna- 
hant,  auribua  fortaaae  mulfa,  oculia  qutdem 


mtlla,  fioterat  eaae  fortior  contra  dolorem  et 
mortem  diadfilina,  *  The  shows  of  gladia- 
tors may  be  thought  barbarous  and  inhu- 
man, and  I  know  not  but  it  is  so  as  now 
practised;  but  in  those  times  when  only 
criminals  were  combatants,  tile  ear  per- 
haps might  receive  many  better  instruc- 
tions, but  it  is  impossible  that  any  thing 
which  affects  our  eyes  should  fortiiy  us  so 
well  against  pain  and  death.'  T. 


No.  437.]     Tueaday,  July  22, 1712. 

Tune  inraane  bac  fkidMMt  Tune  bic  bominet  adotefeen- 

tulot, 
lonBritM  ranun,  edneto*  Hbere,  in  fraadem  ilHciar 
BotUeltaiido  et  poUieiUndo  eorum  animot  laeUil 
Ae  aeretrkioi  amorei  naptiit  conglutinaa? 

^  Ttr.  And.  Act  t.  Sc  4 

Shan  70a  eaeape  with  impanity:  yoa  who  lay  anaret 
Ibr  Toanf  men  of  a  liberal  edacation,  but  unacquainted 
with  the  world,  and  by  Ibroe  of  importunity  and  pro- 
oUaea,  draw  them  in  to  marry  barlota? 

The  other  day  passed  by  me  in  her  cha- 
riot a  ladv  with  that  pale  and  wan  com- 
ple^doQ  which  we  sometimes  see  in  youner 
])eople  who  arc  feUen  into  sorrow,  ana 
piiyate  anxiety  of  mind,  which  antedate 
itte  and  sickness.    It  is  not  three  years  ago 
amce  she  was  gay,  airy,  and  a  little  towards 
fibertine  in  her  carriage;  but,  methought, 
I  eanly  forgave  her  that  little  insolence, 
which  she  so  severely  pays  for  in  her  pre- 
sent condition.    Flavilla,  of  whom  I  am 
speaking,  is  married  to  a  sullen  fool  with 
wealth.  Her  beauty  and  merit  are  lost  upon 
the  dolt,  who  is  insensible  of  perfection  in 
anjr  thing.   Their  hours  tocher  are  either 
pamful  or  insipid.    The  mmutes  she  has  to 
nerself  in  his  absence  are  not  sufficient  to 
give  vent  at  her  eyes,  to  the  grief  and  toi> 
ment  of  his  last  conversation.    This  poor 
creature  was  sacrificed  (with  a  temper 
which,  under  the  cultivation  ci  a  man  of 
sense,  would  have  made  the  most  agreeable 
companion)  into  the  arms  of  this  loathsome 
yoke-fellow  by  Sempronia.   Semproniaisa 
good  lady,  who  supports  herself  in  an  af- 
fluent condition,  by  contracting  friendship 
with  rich  young  widows,  and  muds  of  plen- 
tiful fortunes  at  their  own  disposal,  and  be- 
stowing her  friends  upon  wortnless  indigent 
fellows;  on  the  other  side,  she  ensnares  in- 
considerate and  rash  youths  of  great  estates 
into  the  arms  of  vicious  women.    For  this 
purpose,  she  is  accomplished  in  all  the  arts 
which  can  make  her  acceptable  at  imperti- 
nent visits;  she  knows  ail  that  passes  in 
every  quarter,  and  is  well  acquiunted  with 
all  the  fiivouritc  servants,  busy-bodies,  de- 
pendents, and  poor  relations,  of  all  persons 
of  condition  in  tne  whole  town.  At  the  price 
of  a  good  sum  of  money,  Sempronia,  by  the 


instigation  of  Flavilla's  mother,  broog^t 
about  the  match  for  the  daughter;  and  the 
reputation  of  this,  which  is  apparentiy,  in 
pomt  of  fortune,  more  than  rlavOla  could 
expect,  has  gained  her  the  visits  and  fre- 
quent attendance  of  the  crowd  of  mothers, 
who  had  rather  see  their  children  miser- 
able in  great  wealth,  than  th^  hapjnest  of 
the  race  of  mankind  in  a  less  conspicuous 
state  of  life.    When  Sempronia  is  so  well 
acqusunted  with  a  woman's  temper  and 
drcumstances,  that  she  believes  marriage 
would  be  acceptable  to  her,  and  advaiH 
tageous  to  the  man  who  shall  get  her,  her 
next  step  is  to  look  out  for  some  one,  whose 
condition  has  some  secret  wound  in  it,  and 
wants  a  sum,  yet,  in  the  eye  of  the  world, 
not  unsuitable  to  her.    If  such  is  not  easily 
had,  she  immediately  adorns  a  worthless 
fellow  with  what  estate  she  thinks  conve- 
nient, and  adds  as  great  a  share  of  good 
humour  and  sobriety  as  is  requisite.    After 
this  is  settled,  no  importunities,  arts,  and 
devices,  are  omitted,  to  hasten  the  lady  to 
her  happiness.   In  the  general,  indeed,  she 
is  a  person  of  so  strict  justice  that  she  mar- 
ries a  poor  gallant  to  a  rich  wench,  and  a 
moneyless  girl  to  a  man  of  fortune.    But 
then  she  has  no  manner  of  conscience  in 
the  disparity,  when  she  has  a  mind  to  im- 
pose a  poor  rogue  for  one  of  an  estate:  she 
has  no  remorse  in  adding  to  it,  that  he  is 
illiterate,  ignorant,  and  unfashioned;  but 
makes  these  imperfections  arguments  of 
the  truth  of  his  wealth;  and  will  on  such  an 
occasion,  with  a  very  grave  face,  charge 
the  people  of  condition  with  ne^igence  m 
the  education  of  their  children.   Exception 
being  made  the  other  day  against  an  igno- 
rant booby  of  her  own  clothing,  whom  she 
was  putting  off  for  a  rich  heir:  *  Madam,* 
said  she, '  you  know  there  is  no  making  oi 
children,  who  know  they  have  estates,  at- 
tend their  books.' 

Sempronia,  by  these  arts,  is  loaded  with 
presents,  importuned  for  her  acquaintance, 
and  admired  by  those  who  do  not  know  the 
first  taste  of  lite,  as  a  woman  of  exemplary 
good  breeding.  But  sure  to  murder  and  rob 
are  less  iniquities,  than  to  raise  profit  by 
abuses  as  irreparable  as  taking[  away  life; 
but  more  grievous  as  making  it  lastingly 
unhappy.  To  rob  a  lady^  at  play  of  half  her 
fortune,  is  not  so  iU  as  giving  the  whole  and 
herself  to  an  unworthy  nusband.  But  Sem- 
pronia can  administer  consolation  to  an  un- 
happy fsdr  at  home,  by  leading  her  to  an 
agreeable  gallant  elsewhere.  She  then  can 
preach  the  general  condition  of  all  the 
married  world,  and  tell  an  unexperienced 
young  woman  the  methods  of  softening  her 
affliction,  and  laugh  at  her  simplicity  and 
want  of  knowledge,  with  an '  Oh!  my  dear, 
you  will  know  better.' 

The  wickedness  of  Sempronia,  one  would 
think,  should  be  superlative:  but  I  cannot 
but  esteem  that  of  some  parents  equal  to  it: 
I  mean  such  as  sacrifice  the  greatest  endow- 
ments and  qualifications  to  base  bai^gains. 
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A  pmnt  wbo  forces  a  cUld  of  a  liberal  and 
ingeoioiis*  nnrit  into  the  arms  of  a  clown  or 
a  blockhead,  obliges  her  to  a  crime  too 
odious  for  a  name.  It  is  in  a  degree  the 
wmatural  conjunctioii  of  rational  and  brutal 
beings.  Yet  what  is  there  so  connnoD,  as 
the  bestowing  an  aocompliahed  woman  with 
■uch  a  dispyity?  And  I  could  name  crowds 
who  lead  miserable  lives  for  want  of  know- 
ledge in  their  parents  of  this  maxim.  That 
good  tease  and  good-nature  always  go 
together.  That  which  is  attributed  to  fools, 
and  called  good-nature,  b  qoIv  an  inability 
of  TSbaerving  what  is  faulty,  which  turns,  in 
marriage,  into  a  suspidon  of  everjr  thine  as 
aach,  from  a  consciousness  of  that  inability. 

*Me.  Spectator, — ^I  am  entirely  of  your 
Qpinioa  with  relation  to  the  equestrian  fe- 
males, who  affect  both  the  masculine  and 
femimne  air  at  the  same  time;  and  cannot 
forbear  making  a  presentment  against  an- 
other order  of  them,  who  grow  very  nu- 
merous and  powerful;  and  since  our  lan- 
guage is  not  very  capable  of  good  com- 
pound words,  I  must  be  contented  to  call 
fiiem only  "the naked-shouldered."  These 
beauties  are  not  contented  to  make  lovers 
wherever  they  appear,  but  they  must  make 
rivals  at  the  same  time.  Were  you  to  see 
Gatty  walk  the  Park  at  high  mall,  you 
would  expect  those  who  followed  her  and 
those  who  met  her  would  immediately  draw 
their  swords  for  her.  I  hope,  sir,  you  will 
JJTovide  for  the  Aiture,  that  women  may 
stick  to  their  faces  for  doing  an^  farther 
mischief,  and  not  allow  any  but  direct  tra- 
ders in  beauty  to  expose  more  than  the 
fore-part  of  the  neck,  unless  you  please  to 
allow  thb  after-game  to  those  who  are  very 
defective  in  the  charms  of  the  countenance. 
I  can  say,  to  my  sorrow,  the  present  prac- 
tice is  very  uitfair,  when  to  look  back  is 
death ;  and  it  may  be  said  of  our  beauties,  as 
a  great  poet  did  of  bullets, 
**  Tk^jr  kill  and  woond,  liiu  PaithUn«,4s  Qiey  fly.** 
*  I  aubmtt  this  to  your  animadversioD ;  and 
am,  for  the  little  while  I  haw  left,  your 
liiinUe  servaiMt,  the  languishing 

^PHILANTHUSL 

•P.  S.  Supjx^  you  mended  my  letter, 
and  made  a  simile  about  the  '^porcupine;" 
but  I  submit  that  alsa' 


Ka  438.  ]     Wedueaday,  July  23.  1712. 

-Animam  rage,  qoi,  niil  paret, 

mr.  Ep.  ii.  Lib.  1.  fll 

^thyionl, 
And  cteek  Uqr  cage,  wkleh  mast  bt  raTd  or  rale. 

.  It  is  a  very  common  expression,  that  such 
a  one  is  very  good-natured,  but  very  pas- 
<stonate.  The  expression,  indeed,  is  very 
good-natured,  to  allow  passionate  people 
so  much  quarter;  but  I  think  a  pasnonate 


man  deserves  the  least  IndnlgeDce  i  _ 
nable.  It  is  said,  it  is  soon  over;  that  is,  aD 
the  mischief  he  does  is  quickly  despatched, 
which,  I  think,  is  no  great  remmmifndatinn 
to  favour.  I  have  known  one  of  those  good- 
natured  passjonate  men  say  in  a  naixed 
company,  even  to  his  own  wife  or  child, 
such  things  as  the  most  inveterate  enemy 
of  hisfamil]r  would  not  have  spoken,  evca 
in  ima^;ination.  It  is  certain  that  quick 
sensibility  is  inseparable  from  a  ready  ua- 
derstandins^;  but  why  should  not  that  good 
understanding  call  to  itself  all  its  force  on 
such  occasions,  to  master  that  sudden  indi- 
natioo  to  anger?  One  of  the  greatest  souls 
now  in  the  world*  b  the  most  subject  by  na- 
ture to  angler,  and  yet  so  famous  for  a  con- 
quest of  himself  this  way,  that  he  is  the 
known  example  when  you  talk  of  temper 
and  command  of  a  man's  sel£  To  contain 
the  spirit  of  anger,  is  the  worthiest  disci- 
pUne  we  can  put  ourselves  to.  When  a 
man  has  made  any  progress  this  way,  a 
frivolous  fellow  in  a  passion  is  to  him  m 
contemptible  as  a  froward  child.  It  ooght 
to  be  the  study  of  every  man,  for  hb  owa 
quiet  and  peace.  When  he  stands  cna- 
bustible  and  ready  to  ilame  upon  every  thiag 
that  touches  him,  Hfe  is  as  uneasy  tolte- 
self  as  it  is  to  all  about  him.  Syncninas 
leads,  of  all  men  living  the  most  ridicolous 
l)£e;  he  is  ever  offiendmg  and  beggyi^  par^ 
don.  If  his  man  enten  the  room  witaoot 
what  he  was  sent  for— <That  blockhead,' 
begins  he — 'Gentlepien,  I  ask  your  par- 
don, but  servants  now-ardays'— The  wrong 
plates  are  laid,  they  are  thrown  into  the 
middle  of  Ae  room:  his  wife  stands l^ in 
pain  for  him,  which  he  sees  in  her  fooe,  and 
answers  as  if  he  had  heard  all  she  was 
thinking:— «Why?  what  the  devil!  Why 
don't  you  take  care  to  give  orders  in  these 
things)'  His  friends  at  down  to  a  tasteless 
plenty  of  every  thing,  every  minute  expect- 
mgnew  insidts  from  his  impertiDent  pas- 
sions. In  a  word,  to  eat  with*  or  visit  Sjii- 
crop&tts,  is  BO  oither  than  going  to  see  him 
exctrdsehis  family,  exercise  their  paiTiCTtce, 
and  his  owa  an^r. 

It »  monstrous  that  the  shame  and  cmr 
fusion  ia  which  this  good-natured  anm 
man  must  needs  behold  his  friends,  wbik 
he  thus  lays  about  him,  does  not  give  hte 
so  much  reflection  as  to  create  an  amend- 
ment This  is  the  most  scandalous  disuse 
of  reason  imaginable.;  all  tlie  harmless  nait 
•of  him  is  no  more  than  that  of  a  buU-do^ 
they  are  tame  no  longer  than  they  arc  not 
offoided.  One  of  these  good-natured  aogrf 
men  shall,  in  an  instant,  assemble  togethor 
BO  many  allusions  to  secret  circumstanoes, 
as  are  enough  to  ^Ussolve  the  peace  of  all 
the  families  and  friends  he  is  acquainted 
with,  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  yet  the 
next  moment  be  the  best  natured  maa  in 
the  world.  If  you  would  see  passion  in  its 
purity,  without  mixture  of  reason,  behold 
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it  represented  hi  a  mad  hero,  drawn  by  a 
mad  poet    Nat  Lee  makes  his  Alexander 
say  thus: 
*  Away  I  bef one  1  and  give  a  whirlwind  room, 
C>r  t  will  blow  you  up  like  dust  I  Avaunt  I 
Madiieaa  but  aaeaoly  lefHreteata  mjr  toil, 
Btemal  difoord  1 

Furyl  revenge!  disdain  and  indignation! 
Ttoar  mv  iwoPn  breast,  make  way  fbr  Are  and  tempeat. 
My  brain  if  burst,  debate  and  reason  quenci^ ' ' 
TbD  storm  is  up,  and  my  hot  bleeding  heart 


Splits  with  the  rack :  while  passions,  like  the  wind, 
Kise  up  to  heav*n,  and  put  out  all  the  stora.* 

Every  passionate  fellow  in  town  talks  half 
the  day  with  as  little  consistency,  and 
threatens  things  as  much  out  of  his  power. 

The  next  disagreeable  person  lo  the  out- 
rageous gentleman,  is  one  of  a  much  lower 
order  of  anger,  and  he  is  what  we  commonly 
call  a  peevish  fellow.  A  peevish  fellow  is 
one  who  has  some  reason  in  himself  for 
being  out  of  humour,  or  has  a  natural  inca- 
pacity for  delight,  and  therefore  disturbs  all 
who  are  happier  than  himself  with  pishes 
and  pshaws,  or  other  well-bred  interjec- 
tions, at  every  thing  that  is  said  or  done  in 
his  presence.  There  should  be  physic 
nux»l  in  the  food  of  all  which  these  fellows 
oat  in  good  company.  This  degree  of  anger 
passes,  forsooth,  for  a  delicacy  of  judgment, 
that  won't  admit  of  bemg  easily  pleased; 
but  none  above  the  character  of  wearing  a 
peevish  man's  livery  ought  to  bear  with  his 
ul  manners.  All  things  among  men  of  sense 
and  condiUon  should  pass  the  censure,  and 
have  the  protection  of  the  eye  of  reason. 

No  man  ought  to  be  toleratM  in  an  habi- 
tual humour,  whim,  or  particularity  of  be- 
haviour, by  any  who  do  not  wait  upon  him 
lor  bread.  Next  to  the  peevish  fellow  is 
the  snarler.  This  gentleman  deals  might- 
fly  in  what  we  call  tne  irony;  and  as  those 
sort  of  people  exert  themselves  most  against 
those  below  them,  you  see  their  humour 
best  in  their  talk  to  their  servants.  '  That 
is  so  like  you;  You  are  a  fine  fellow;  Thou 
art  the  quickest  head-piece;*  and  the  like. 
One  would  think  the  hectoring,  the  storm- 
ing, tiie  sullen,  and  all  the  different  species 
ami  subordinations  of  the  angry  should  be 
cured,  by  knowing  they  live  wily  as  par- 
doned men;  and  how  pitiful  is  the  condition 
of  being  only  suffered!  But  I  am  inter- 
rupted oy  the  pleasantest  scene  of  anger, 
aim  the  disappointment  of  it,  that  I  have 
ever  known,  which  happened  while  I  was 
yet  writing,  and  I  overheard  as  I  sat  in  the 
back-room  at  a  French  bookseller's.  There 
came  into  the  shop  a  very  learned  man  with 
an  erect  solemn  air;  and,  though  a  person 
of  great  parts  otherwise,  slow  in  under- 
standmg  any  thing  which  makes  against 
bimselL  The  composure  of  the  feulty  man; 
and  the  whimsical  perplexity  of  him  that 
was  justly  angry,  is  perfectly  new.  After 
turmng  over  many  volumes,  said  the  seller 
to  the  Duyer,  *  Sir,  you  know  I  have  long 
^aked  you  to  send  me  back  the  first  volume 
of  French  sermons  I  formerly  lent  you.' 
•Sir,'  ssud  the  chapman,  *  I  have  often  look- 
ed for  it,  but  cannot  find  it;  it  is  certaiidy 


loBt,  and  I  know  not  to  whom  I  lent  it»  it  is 
80  many  years  aca*  'Then,  sir,  here  is  the 
other  volume;  111  send  you  home  that,  and 
please  to  pay  for  both.'  'My  friend,'  re- 
plied he,  'canst  thou  be  so  senseless  as  not 
to  know  that  one  volume  is  as  imperfect  in 
my  library  as  in  your  shop?'  'Yes,  sir,  but 
it  is  you  have  lost  the  first  volume;  and,  to 
be  short,  I  will  be  paid.'  •  Sir,'  answered 
the  chapman,  *  you  are  a  young  man,  your 
book  is  lost;  and  learn  by  this littie  loss  to 
bear  much  greater  adversities,  which  you 
must  expect  to  meet  with. '  *  Yes,  111  blear 
when  I  must,  but  I  have  not  lost  now,  for  I 
say  you  have  it,  and  shall  pay  me. '  'Friend, 
you  grow  waim;  I  tell  you  the  book  is  lost; 
and  foresee,  in  the  <iourse  even  of  a  pros- 
perous life,  that  you  will  meet  afflictions  to 
make  you  mad,  if  you  cannot  bear  tl^ 
trifle. '  '  Sir,  there  is,  in  this  case,  no  need 
of  bearing,  for  you  have  the  book. '  •  I  say, 
sir,  I  have  not  the  book;  but  your  passiCB 
will  not  let  you  hear  enough  to  be  imormed 
that  I  have  it  not  Learn  resignation  of 
yourself  to  the  distresses  of  this  lifei  nay. 
do  not  fret  and  fome;  it  is  my  duty  to  tell 
you  that  you  are  of  an  impatient  spirit,  and 
an  impatient  spirit  is  never  without  woe.* 
'  Was  ever  any  thing  like  this?'  'Yes,  sir, 
there  have  been  many  things  like  this:  the 
loss  is  but  a  trifle;  but  your  temper  is  wan* 
ton,  and  incapable  of  the  least  pain;  there^ 
fore  let  me  advise  vou,  be  patient,  the  book 
is  lost,  but  do  not  K>r  that  reason  lose  yoor- 
sdf.'  T.* 


Na  439.]     Thunday,  July  24, 1712. 

Hi  narrata  ftmnt  alio:  nwnsanqiie  ieti 
Cresoit ;  ec  auditia  aliquid  novua  a^jicit  aoctor. 

Ovid,  Ji*L  xii.  57. 
Some  tell  what  they  have  heard,  or  tales  deviae ; 
Each  fiction  still  improved  with  added  lies. 

Ovid  describes  the  palace  of  Fame  as 
situated  in  the  very  centre  of  the  universe, 
and  perforated  with  so  many  windows  as 
rave  her  the  s^t  of  every  thing  that  was 
done  in  the  heavens,  in  the  earth,  and  vbl 
Uie  sea.  The  structure  of  it  was  contrived 
in  so  admirable  a  manner,  that  it  echoed 
every  word  which  was  spoken  in  the  whole 
compass  of  nature;  so  that  the  palace,  says 
the  poet,  was  always  fiUcd  with  a  confused 
hubbub  <rf  low,  dying  sounds,  the  vdces 
being  almost  spent  and  worn  out  before  UieY 
arrived  at  this  general  rendezvous  cf 
speeches  and  whispers. 
- 1  consider  courts  with  the  same  res;ard  to 
the  governments  which  they  supenntend, 
as  Ovid's  palace  of  Fame  with  regard  to 
the  universe.  The  eyes  of  a  watcflul  mi- 
nister run  through  the  whole  people.  There 
is  scarce  a  murmur  or  compidnt  tiiat  does 


*BySteele.     See  Na  asi.  ad  flnem. 
This  scene  passed  in  the  shop  of  Mr.  Yainant,  mw 
of  Mr.  James  Payne,  in  the  Strand ;  and  the  subject  (^ 
it  wa8(fbr  it  hi  stiU  in  renembmiee)  btoIum  oflto. 
aiUon's  Sermou. 
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not  reach  his  ears.  They  have 
gatherers  and  intdligencers  distributed  mto 
their  several  walks  and  quarters,  who 
bring  in  their  respective  quotas,  and  make 
them  ac<{uainted  with  the  discourse  and 
conversation  of  the  whole  kingdom  or  com- 
monwealth where  the^  are  employed.  The 
wisest  of  kings,  alluding  to  these  invisible 
and  unsuspected  spies,  who  are  planted  by 
longs  and  rulers  over  their  fellow-citizens, 
as  well  as  to  those  voluntary  informers  that 
are  buzzing  about  the  ears  of  a  great  man, 
and  making  their  court  by  such  secret 
methods  of  mtdligence,  has  given  us  a  very 
prudent  caution:*  '  Curse  not  the  king,  no 
Bot  in  thy  thought,  and  curse  not  the  rich 
in  thy  bed-chamber;  for  a  bird  ^  the  air 
shall  carrv  the  voice,  and  that  which  hath 
wings  shall  tell  the  matter.' 

As  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  rulers  to 
make  use  of  other  people's  eyes,  they  should 
take  particular  care  to  do  it  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  it  may  not  bear  too  hard  on  the 
person  whose  life  and  conversation  are  in- 
^ired  inta    A  man  who  is  capable  of  so 
mfamcus  a  calling  as  that  of  a  spy,  is  not 
▼cfry  much  to  be  i>elied  upon.   He  can  have 
no  great  ties  of  honour  or  checks  of  con- 
science, to  restrain  him  in  those  covert  evi- 
dences, where  the  person  accused  has  no 
opportunity  of  vindicating  himself.  He  will 
be  more  industrious  to  carry  that  which  b 
grateful  than  that  which  is  true.    There 
will  be  no  occasion  for  him  if  he  does  not 
hear  and  see  things  worth  discovery;  so 
that  he  naturally  inflames  every  wora  and 
circumstance,  aggravates  what  is  faulty, 
perverts  what  is  good,  and  misrepresents 
what  is  indifferent    Nor  is  it  to  be  doubted 
but  that  such  ignominious  wretches  let  their 
inivate  passions  into  these  their  clandestine 
mformations,  and  ofioi  wreak  their  par- 
ticular spite  and  malice  against  the  person 
whom  they  are  set  to  watch.    It  is  a  plea- 
sant scene  enough,  which  an  Italian  author 
describes  between  a  spy  and  a  cardinal  who 
employed  him.  The  cardinal  is  represented 
as  minuting  down  every  thing  that  is  told 
him.    The  spy  begins  with  a  low  voice, 
'Such  a  one,  the  advocate,  whispered  to 
one  of  his  friends,  within  my  hearing,  that 
your  eminence  was  a  very  preat  poltroon;' 
and  after  having  given  his  patron  time 
enough  to  take  it  down,  adds,  that  another 
called  him  a  mercenary  rascal  in  a  public 
conversation.    The  cardinal  replies, « Very 
well,*  and  bids  him  go  on.    The  spy  pro- 
ceeds and  loads  him  with  reports  of  the 
aame  nature,  till  the  cardinal  nses  in  great 
wrath,  calls  him  an  impudent  scoundrel, 
and  kicks  him  out  of  the  room. 

Ft  is  observed  of  great  and  heroic  minds, 
that  they  have  not  only  shown  a  particular 
Asreganl  to  those  unmerited  reproaches 
which  have  been  cast  upon  them,  but  have 
been  altogether  free  from  that  impertinent 
curiosity  of  inquiring  after  them,  or  the 


news- 1  poor  reveamt  of  reaentfngtheaL    The  hia- 
tories  of  Alexander  and  i^xsar  are  full  of 
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this  kind  of  instances.   Vulgar  souls  are  of 
a  quite  contrary  character.    IKonynus,  the 
tyrant  of  ^cily,  had  a  dungeon  which  was 
a  venr  curious  piece  of  architecture;  and  of 
whicn,  as  I  am  informed,  there  are  stall  to 
be  seen  some  remains  in  that  island.    It 
was  called  Dion3rsius's  Ear,  and  buih  with 
several  little  windings  and  lab3rrinths  in  the 
form  of  a  real  ear.    The  structure  of  it 
made  it  a  kind  of  whispering  place,  but  such 
a  one  as  gathered  the  voice  of  him  who 
spoke  into  a  funnel,  which  was  placed  at 
the  verv  top  of  it    The  tyrant  used  to 
lodge  all  his  state  criminals,  or  those  whom 
he  supposed  to  be  engaged  tofi;ether  in  uny 
evil  dengn  upon  him,  in  this  dungeon.    He 
had  at  the  same  time  an  apartment  over 
it,  where  he  used  to  apply  nimself  to  the 
funnel,  and  by  that  means  overheard  every 
thine  that  was  whispered  in  the  dungeon. 
I  bdleve  one  may  venture  to  affirm,  that  a 
Caesar  or  an  Alexander  would  have  rather 
died  by  the  treascxi  than  have  used  such 
disingoiuous  means  for  the  detecting  of  it 
A  man  who  in  ordinary  life  is  very  inqui- 
sitive after  everv  thing  which  is  spdJLen  iD 
of  him,  passes  nis  time  but  very  indifie- 
rently.    He  is  wounded  b^  every  arrow 
that  is  shot  at  him,  and  puts  it  in  the  power 
of  every  insignificant  enemy  to  disquiet 
him.    Kay,  he  will  suffer  from  what  has 
been  said  of  him,  when  it  b  forgotten  by 
those  who  said  or  heard  it    For  this  rea- 
son I  could  never  bear  one  of  those  officious 
friends,  that  would  be  telling  every  mahdous 
report  every  idle  censure,  that  passed  upon 
me.  The  tongue  of  man  is  80  petulant,  and 
his  thoughts  so  variable,  that  one  fioM 
not  lav  too  great  a  stress  upxn  any  present 
speeches  and  opinions.  Praise  and  obloquy 
proceed  very  frequently  out  of  the  same 
mouth  upon  the  same  person;  and  upon  the 
same  occasion.     A  generous  enemy  wfll 
sometimes  bestow  commendations,  as  the 
dearest  friend  cannot   sometimes  refrain 
from  speaking  ill.    The  man  who  is  in£f- 
ferent  m  either  of  these  respects,  gives  his 
opinion  at  random,  and  praises  or  disap- 
proves as  he  finds  himselt  in  humour. 

I  shall  conclude  this  essay  with  part  of  a 
character,  which  is  finely  drawn  by  the 
eari  of  Clarendon,  in  the  first  book  of  his 
History,  which  gives  us  the  lively  picture 
<^  a  great  man  tea^g  himself  with  an  ab- 
surd curiosity. 

*  He  had  not  that  application  and  sub- 
mission, and  reverence  for  the  queen,  as 
mieht  have  been  expected  from  his  wisdom 
and  breeding;  and  often  crossed  her  pre- 
tences and  desires  with  more  rudeness  thai 
was  natural  to  him.  Yet  he  was  imperti- 
nently solicitous  to  know  what  her  ma^eity 
said  of  him  in  private,  and  what  resent- 
ments she  had  towards  him.  And  when 
by  some  confidants,  who  had  their  ends 
upon  him  from  those  offices,  he  was  in- 
formed of  some  bitter  expressions  falling 
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from  her  majesty,  he  was  so  exceedingly 
afflicted  and  tormented  with  the  sense  of 
it,  that  sometimes  by  passionate  complaints 
and  representations  to  the  king,  sometimes 
by  more  dutiful  addresses  and  expostula- 
tions with  tiie  queen  in  bewailing  his  mis- 
fortune, he  frequently  exposed  himself,  and 
left  his  condition  worse  than  it  was  before, 
and  the  ^laircissement  commonly  ended  in 
the  discoverjr  of  the  persons  from  whom  he 
had  recdvea  his  most  secret  intelligence.' 

O. 
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mrere  f  i  reete  n^scia,  diecede  peritii. 

Hor,  Elk  ii.  Lib.  S.  213w 
■    Lean  to  live  weU,  or  fiiiriy  make  your  wHl. 

Pope. 

I  HAVE  already  given  my  reader  an  ac- 
count of  a  set  of  merry  fellows  who  are 
passing  their  summer  together  in  the  coun- 
try, being  jnwvided  with  a  great  house, 
where  there  is  not  only  a  convenient  apart- 
ment for  every  particular  person,  but  a 
large  infirmary  for  the  reception  of  such  of 
them  as  are  any  way  indisposed  or  out  of 
humour.  Having  lately  received  a  letter 
from  the  secretary  of  the  society,  by  order 
of  the  whole  fraternity,  which  acquaints 
me  with  their  behaviour  during  the  last 
week,  I  shall  here  make  a  present  of  it  to 
the  public 

*Me.  Spectator, — ^We  are  glad  to  find 
that  you  approve  the  establishment  which 
we  have  here  made  for  the  retrieving  of 
good  manners  and  agreeable  conversation, 
and  shall  use  our  best  endeavours  90  to  im- 
prove omrselves  in  this  our  summer  retire- 
ment, that  we  may  next  winter  serve  as 
patterns  to  the  town.  But  to  the  end  that 
this  our  institution  may  be  no  less  advanta- 
gceos  to  the  public  than  to  ourselves,  we 
ahaU  communicate  to  you  one  week  of  our 
proceedings,  desiring  you  at  the  same  time, 
if  you  see  any  thing  faulty  in  them,  to  favour 
us  with  your  admonitions:  for  you  must 
know,  nr,  that  it  has  been  proposed  amongst 
us  to  choose  you  for  our  visitor;  to  which  I 
must  farther  add,  that  one  of  the  college 
having  declared  last  week  he  did  not  like 
the  Spectator  of  the  day,  and  not  being 
able  to  asngn  any  just  reasons  for  such  dis- 
like, he  was  sent  to  the  infirmary  nemine 
ctmttadiccrUe, 

*  On  Monday  the  assembly  was  in  very 
good  humour,  having  received  some  re- 
cruits of  French  claret  that  mommg;  when, 
unluckily,  towards  the  middle  of  the  din- 
ner, one  of  the  .company  swore  at  his  ser- 
vant in  a  very  rough  manner  for  having  put 
too  mUch  water  in  his  wine.  Upon  which, 
the  president  of  the  day,  who  is  always  the 
mouth  of  the  company,  after  having  con- 
vuM^ed  him  of  the  impertinence  of  his  pas^ 
aion,  and  the  insult  he  had  made  upon  the 
company,  ordered  lus  man  to  take  him 
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from  the  tsible,  and  convey  him  to  the  in- 
firmary. There  was  but  one  more  sent 
away  that  day;  this  was  a  gentleman  who 
is  reckoned  by  some  persons  one  of  the 
greatest  wits,  and  by  others  one  of  the 
greatest  boobies  about  town.  This  you  win 
say  is  a  strange  character;  but  what  makes 
it  stranger  yet,  is  a  very  true  one,  for  he  is 
perpetually  the  reverse  of  himself,  being 
always  merry  or  dull  to  excess.  We  brought 
him  hither,  to  divert  us,  which  he  did 
very  well  upon  the  road,  having  lavished 
away  as  much  wit  and  laughter  upon  the 
hackney  coachman  as  might  have,  served 
during  his  whole  stay  here,  had  it  been 
duly  managed.  He  had  been  lumpish  for 
two  or  three  days,  but  was  so  far  connived 
at,  in  hopes  of  recovervi  that  we  despatched 
one  of  the  briskest  fellows  among  the  bro- 
therhood into  the  infirmary  for  having  told 
him  at  table  he  was  not  merry.  But  our 
president  observing  that  he  indulged  him- 
self' in  this  long  fit  of  stupidity,  and  con- 
struing it  as  a  contempt  of  the  college, 
ordered  him  to  retire  into  the  place  pre- 
pared for  such  companions.  He  was  no 
sooner  got  into  it,  but  his  wit  aiid  mirth 
returned  upon  him  in  so  violent  a  manner, 
that  he  shook  the  whole  infirmary  with  the 
noise  of  it,  and  had  so  good  an  effect  upon  the 
rest  of  the  patients,  that  he  brought  them 
all  out  to  dinner  with  him  the  next  day. 

*0n  Tuesday  we  were  no  sooner  sat 
down,  but  one  of  the  company  complained 
that  his  head  ached;  upon  which,  another 
asked  him  in  an  insolent  manner,  what  he 
did  there  then?  This  insen^bly  grew  into 
some  warm  words;  so  that  the  president,  in 
order  to  keep  the  peace,  gave  directions  to 
take  them  both  from  the  table,  and  lodge 
them  in  the  infirmary.  Not  long  after,  an- 
other of  tUe  company  telling  us  he  knew, 
by  a  pain  in  his  shoulder,  that  we  should 
have  some  rain,  the  president  ordered  him 
to  be  removed,  and  placed  at  a  weather- 
glass in  the  apartment  above-mentioned. 

*  On  Wednesday  a  gentleman  having  re- 
ceived a  letter  written  in  a  woman's  hand, 
and  changing  colour  twice  or  tlirice  as  he 
read  it,  desired  leave  to  retire  into  the  in- 
firmary. The  preadent  consented,  but  de- 
nied him  the  use  of  pen,  ink,  and  paper, 
till  such  time  as  he  had  slept  upon  it  One 
of  the  company  being  seated  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  table,  and  discovering  his  secret 
discontent,  by  finding  fault  with  every  dish 
that  was  served  up,  and  refusing  to  laugh 
at  any  thing  that  was  said,  the  president 
told  him,  that  he  found  he  was  in  an  un- 
easy seat,  and  desired  him  to  accommodate 
himself  better  in  the  infirmary.  After  din- 
ner, a  very  honest  fellow  chanced  to  let  a 
pun  fall  from  him;  his  neighbour  cried  out, 
**  To  the  infirmary;"  at  the  same  time  pre- 
tending to  be  sick' at  it,  as  having  the  same 
natural  antipathy  to  a  pun  which  some 
have  to  a  cat  This  produced  a  long  de- 
bate. Upon  the  whole,  the  gunster  was 
acquitted,  and  his  neighbour  sent  off*. 
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*  On  Thm^ay  there  was  but  one  ddui* 
quent  This  was  a  gentleman  of  adronflr 
voice,  but  weak  understanding.  He  had 
unluckily  eng^ed  himself  in  a  dispute  with 
a  man  ot  excellent  sense,  but  of  a  modest 
elocution.  The  man  of  heat  replied  to  every 
answer  rf  his  antagonist  with  a  kuder  note 
than  ordinary,  and  only  raised  his  voice 
when  he  sh(^d  have  enforced  his  argu- 
ment Finding  himself  at  length  driven  to 
an  absurdity,  he  still  reasoned  in  a  more 
clamorous  and  confused  manner;  and  to 
make  the  greater  impression  upon  his 
hearers,  concluded  with  a  loud  thump  upon 
the  table.  The  president  immediately  or- 
dered him  to  be  carried  ofi^  and  dieted  with 
water-gruel,  till  such  time  as  he  should  be 
sufficientl)^  weakened  for  conversation. 

*On  Friday  there  passed  very  little  re- 
qiarkable,  saving  only,. that  several  petitions 
were  read  of  the  persons  in  custody,  de- 
siring to  be  released  from  their  confinement, 
and  vouching  for  one  another's  good  beha- 
viour for  the  future. 

'On  Saturday  we  received  many  excuses 
from  persons  who  had  found  themselves  in 
an  unsociable  temper,  and  had  voluntarily 
shut  themselves  up.  The  infirmary  wiis, 
indeed,  never  so  full  as  on  this  da^r,  which 
I  was  at  some  loss  to  account  for,  till,  upon 
my  going  abroad,  I  observed  that  it  was  an 
easterly  wind.  The  retirement  of  most  of 
mj  friends  has  given  me  opportunity  and 
leisure  of  writing  you  this  letter,  wmch  I 
must  not  conclude  without  assuring  you^that 
aU  the  members  of  our  college,  as  well  those 
who  are  under  confinement  as  those  who 
are  at  liberty,  are  your  very  humble  ser- 
vants, UioQgh  none  more  than, 

C.  &c' 
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Si  flraetQt  illabatur  orbip, 
Imfavidum  ferient  ruinB.       Bar,  Od.  iii.  Lib.  3. 7. 

flboald  the  wbolc  flraiM  of  natora  round  him  baaak 

In  ruin  and  oonfturion  borl'd. 
He,  unconcerned,  would  liear  tlie  mif hty  crack. 

And  stand  lecare  amidat  a  ftlUng  world.— wfkaii. 

Man,  con«dered  in  himself,  is  a  very 
helpless  and  a  very  wretched  being.  He 
is  subject  every  moment  to  the  {greatest 
calamities  and  misfortunes.  He  is  beset 
with  dangers  nn  all  sides;  and  may  become 
unhappy  by  numberless  casua^es,  which 
he  could  not  foresee,  nor  have  prevented 
had  he  foreseen  them. 

It  is  our  comfort  while  we  are  obnoxious 
to  90  many  accidents,  that  we  are  under  the 
care  of  One  who  directs  contingencies,  and 
has  in  his  hands  the  management  of  every 
thing  that  is  capable  of  annoying  or  offena- 
ing  us;  who  knows  the  assistance  we  stand 
in  need  of,  and  is  alwavs  ready  to  bestow  it 
on  those  who  ask  it  of  liim. 

The  natural  homa^^  which  such  a  crea- 
ture bears  to  so  infinitely  wise  and  good  a 
Being,  is  a  firm  reliance  on  him  for  the 


hlevinn  and  cavreoisacet  o|  life,  nd  wm 
habitnal  trust  in  him  for  delivenace  out  of 
all  such  dangers  and  difficulties  as  may  be** 

&11US. 

The  man  who  always  Uvea  in  tids  ^a»^ 
position  of  mind,  has  Boi  the  sane  daikaaA 
melancholy  views  of  hunsaa  Bature,  as  he 
who  considers  himself  abstractedly  frona 
this  relation  to  the  Supreme  Being.  At  the 
same  time  that  he  reflects  upoa  his  ewm 
weakness  and  imperfoctioii,  lie  comforts 
himself  with  the  contemplation  of  those 
divine  attributes  which  are  employed  for 
his  safety  and  his  welfere.  He  mids  bb 
want  of  foresight  made  up  by  the  Omni- 
science of  Him  who  is  hb  support  He  is 
not  sensible  of  his  own  want  of  streogth, 
when  he  knows  that  his  helper  is  almi^ty. 
In  short,  the  person  who  has  a  firm  tmst 
on  the  Supreme  Being  b  powerful  in  His 
power,  wise  by  Hb  wisdom,  hawy  by  His 
happiness.  He  reaps  the  ben^  of  eveij 
divine  attribute,  and  loses  lus  own  mat- 
ficiency  in  the  fulness  of  infinite  perfecttoa. 

To  make  our  lives  more  ea^  to  us,  we 
are  commanded  to  put  our  trust  in  Hifai 
who  is  thus  able  to  relieve  and  succour  ui^ 
the  divide  goodness  having  made  such  re- 
liance a  di^,  notwithstanding  we  should 
have  beei^  miserable  bad  it  been  fiarhid<- 
denu& 

Among  several  motives  which  might  be 
made  use  of  to  recommend  thb  duty  to  us^ 
I  shall  only  take  notice  of  those  that  follow. 

The  first  and  strongest  is,  that  we  are 
promised.  He  will  not  iaSl  thoK  wbo  put 
their  trust  in  Him. 

But,  without  considering  the  sapematnni 
blessing  which  accompanies  this  dotv,  we 
may  observe,  that  it  has  a  natural  tennency 
to  its  own  reward,  or,  in  other  words,  ^Mt 
thb  firm  trust  and  confidence  in  the  great 
DbpQser  of  all  things,  contributes  TfXf 
much  to  the  j;:etting  dear  of  any  aflUdkn, 
or  to  the  bearing  it  manfully.  Aperson^^a 
believes  he  has  hb  succour  at  hand,  aad 
that  he  acts  in  the  siriit  of  hb  friend,  often 
exerts  himself  beyond  hb  abilities,  and  does 
wonders  that  are  not  to  be  matched  \m  one 
who  b  npt  animated  with  such  a  oonfiaeafie 
of  success.  I  could  produce  instances  feom 
history,  of  generals,  who,  out  of  a  bdicf 
that  they  were  under  tiie  proteetioB  <rf  some 
invisible  awistant,  did  not  only  enooorage 
thdr  soldiers  to  dk>  their  utmost,  but  have 
acted  themadves  beyond  what  thejr  wooid 
have  done  had  they  not  been  inspiiwd  by 
such  a  belief  I  ndght  in  the  same  manner 
show  how  such  a  trust  in  die  assisrance  cf 
Almifi;hty   Being  naturaHy 


patience,  hope,  cheerfulness,  and  all  < 
oispootionB  of  mind  that  alleviate  dioae 
calamities  which  we  are  not  able  to  remove. 
The  practice  of  thb  virtue  adndiustefs 
great  comfort  to  the  mind  of  man  in  times 
of  poverty  and  affliction,  but  moat  of  all  m 
the  hour  of  death.  When  the  soul  b  hover- 
ing in  the  la^  moments  of  its  separation, 
when  it  b  just  entering  on  another  slate  of 
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csditencey  to  cohrene  witK  scenes,  and  ob- 
jects and  companions  that  are  altogether 
new, — ^irhat  can  support  her  under  such 
tremblings  of  thounit,  such  fear,  such 
anxiety,  such  apprehensions,  but  the  cast- 
ing of  all  her  cares  upon  Him  who  first 
gave  her  being,  who  nas  conducted  her 
through  one  stage  of  it,  and  will  be  always 
with  her  to  guide  and  comfort  her  in  her 
progress  through  eternity?     . 

David  has  very  beautifuHr  represented 
this  steady  reliance  on  God  Almighty  in 
bis  twentv-third  psalm,  which  is  a  kind  of 
pastoral  nvmn,  and  filled  with  those  allu- 
sions whicn  are  usual  in  that  kind  of  wtit- 
ing.  As  the  poetry  is  very  exquisite,  1 
shaU  present  my  reader  with  the  loUowing 
ttanslAtion  of  it: 


*  The  L(*d  isy  partiif«  tbtll  mum, 
lUU  Ibed  me  with  •  riieptera'8  eart: 
Mia  pi^Menee  shall  my  wants  supply. 
And  gaard  me  wtth  a  watchftal  eye; 
My  Mon-day  walks  ht  shan  attend, 
Audi  aU  lay  miiaight  howf  deft  wL 

n. 

'  When  in  the  sultry  ^lebe  I  fhfnt. 
Or  oa  ttaB  thJMy  mountata  pant ; 
Td  ftrtile  vales  aad  dewy  meads 
My  weary,  wand'rinf  steps  be  leads; 
Where  peSoeftil  rivers,  soft,  and  slow. 
Amid  fbe  vierdaat  lasdnape  flow. 

IfL 

*  Though  in  the  paths  of  death  I  trted, 

Sllh  gloomy  hotrors  overspread, 
y  sleidAMt  heart  shall  fear  no  Ml, 
Sr  thou,  O  Lord,  art  with  me  still ; 
y  friendly  crook  shaB  five  me  aid< 
d  gttide  me  through  the  dteadM  slia^- 

IV. 

*  Hioogh  in  a  bare  and  rugged  way, 
'hiroagh  devious,  lonely  wilds  1  stray, 
Thy  hoaaty  aball  my  pains  beguile: 
The  harren  wilderaess  shall  smile 
With  sudden  greens  aad  berbafe  erown'd, 
Aad  stnuosMHin  murmur  alf  around.* 
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aeriWmna  indocti  fcctiqiie 

Those  who  oannoi  write,  and  those  who  can. 

An  rhyme  aad  scrawl,  and  scribble  to  a  man. 

I  DO  not  know  whether  I  enough  ex- 
phuned  myself  to  the  world,  when  I  mvited 
an  men  to  be  assistant  to  me  in  this  my 
-Work  of  speculation;  for  I  have  not  vet  ac- 
quainted my  readers,  that  besides  tne  let- 
ters and  valuable  hints  I  have  from  time  to 
-time  received  from  my  correspwidents,  I 
have  by  me  several  curious  and  extraor- 
dinarv  papers  sent  with  a  deagn  fas  no  one 
will  doubt  when  they  are  pnblisned)  that 
they  may  be  printed  entire,  and  without 
any  alteration,  oy  way  cf  Spectator.  I  must 
acknowledge  also,  that  I  myself  beine  the 
iint  projector  of  the  paper,  thought  i  had 
a  rignt  to  make  them  my  own,  by  dressing 
ihem  in  my  own  style,  by  leaving  out  what 
woidd  not  appear  like  mine,  and  by  adding 


whatever  might  be  proper  to  adapt  therti 
to  the  character  and  ^nius  of  my  paper, 
with  wluch  It  was  almost  impossible  these 
could  exactly  correspond,  it  oeing  certain 
that  hardly  two  men  think  alike;  and, 
dierefore,  so  many  men  so  many  Specta- 
tors. Besides,  I  must  own  my  weakness  for 
rioiT  is  such,  that,  if  I  consulted  that  only, 
might  be  so  far  swayed  by  it,  as  almost  to 
wish  that  no  one  could  write  a  Spectator 
beades  myself;  nor  can  I  deny  but,  upon 
the  first  perusal  of  those  papers,  I  felt  some 
secret  mclinations  of  ill-will  towards  the 
pefsons  who  wrote  them.  This  was  the  im- 
pression I  hod  upon  the  first  readtag  them^ 
out  upon  a  late  review  (more  for  the  sake 
of  entertafaiment  than  use,)  regarding  them 
with  another  eye  than  I  had  done  at  first 
(for  by  convertrag  tliem  as  well  as  I  could 
to  my  own  use,  I  thought  I  had  utterly  di»- 
abled  them  from  ever  offending  me  again 
as  Spectators,)  I  found  myself  moved  by  a 
passion  very  aiffei*ent  from  that  of  envy; 
sensibly  touched  with  pity,  the  softest  and 
most  generous  of  all  passions,  when  I  re- 
fiected  what  a  cruel  disappointment  the 
neglect  of  those  papers  must  needs  have 
been  to  the  writers  who  impatiently  longed 
to  see  them  appear  in  pnnt,  and  who^  n6 
doubt,  triumphed  to  ^emselves  in  th^ 
hopes  of  having  a  share  with  me  !n  the  ap- 
plause of  the  public;  a  pleasm^  so  greats 
that  none  but  tnose  who  have  experienced 
it  can  have  a  sense  of  it  In  this  manner  of 
viewing  those  papers,  I  really  found  I  had 
not  done  them  justice,  there  being  some- 

Eso  extremely  natural  and  peculiarly 
in  some  of  them,  that  I  will  app^  to 
ortd  whether  it  was  possible  to  alter  H 
word  in  them  without  dome  them  a  mani- 
fest hurt  and  violence;  and  whether  they 
can  ever  appear  rightly,  and  as  they  ought, 
out  in  their  own  native  dress  and  colours. 
And  therdbre  I  think  I  should  not  only 
wrong  them,  but  deprive  the  world  of  a  con- 
iMerSble  satisfaction,  should  I  any  longer 
delay  tiie  making  them  public. 

After  I  have  pubh^ed  a  few  of  these 
Spectators^  I  douot  not  but  I  ^all  find  the 
success  of  them  to  equal,  if  not  surpass, 
that  of  the  best  of  my  own.  An  author 
should  take  all  methods  to  humble  himself 
in  the  opinion  he  has  of  his  own  perform- 
ances. When  these  papers  appear  to  the 
world,  I  doubt  not  but  they  will  be  followed 
by  manv  others;  and  I  shall  not  repine, 
though  •!  myself  shall  have  left  me  but  a 
very  few  days  to  appear  in  public:  but  pre- 
ferring the  general  weal  and  advantage  to 
any  consideration  of  myself,  1  am  resolved 
for  the  future  to  publish  any  Spectator  that 
deserves  it  entire,  and  without  any  altera- 
tioo;  assuring  the  world  (if  there  can  be 
need  of  itj  that  it  is  none  of  mine,  and  if  the 
authors  mink  fit  to  subscribe  their  names, 
I  will  add  them. 

I  think  the  best  way  of  promoting  this 
generous  and  useful  design,  will  be  by 
giving  out  subjects  or  themes  of  all  kinos 
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whataoerer,  on  which  (widi  a  preamble  of 
the  extraordinaiy  benefit  and  advantages 
that  may  accrue  thereby  to  the  public)  I 
will  invite  all  manner  of  persons,  whether 
scholars,  citizens,  courtiers,  gentlemen  of 
the  town  or  country,  and  all  bcaus,  rakes, 
smarts,  pnides,  coouettes,  housewives,  and 
an  sorts  of  wits,  whether  male  or  female, 
and  however  distinguished,  whether  they 
be  true  wits,  wholeor  half  wits,  or  whether 
arch,  drv,  natural,  acquired,  genuine,  or 
depravea  wits;  and  persons  of  all  sorts  of 
tempen  and  complexioos,  whether  the 
severe,  the  delightnil,  the  impertinent,  the 
agreeable,  the  thoaghtful,  the  iMisy  or  care- 
less, the  serene  or  cloudy,  jovial  or  melan- 
choly, untowardly  or  easy,  the  cold,  tem- 
perate, or  sanguine;  and  of  what  manners 
or  dispositions  soever,  whether  the  ambi- 
tious or  humble-minded,  the  proud  or 
S'tiful,  ingenuous  or  base-minded,  rood  or 
-natured,  public-spirited  or  selfish;  and 
under  what  fortune  or  circumstance  soever, 
whether  the  contented  or  miserable,  happy 
or  unfortunate,  high  or  low,  rich  or  poor 
(whether  so  through  want  of  money,  or  de- 
sire of  more,)  healthy  or  sickly,  married  or 
ain^:  na§r,  whether  tall  or  shoit,  fat  or 
lean;  and  of  what  trade,  occupation,  pro- 
fessioD,  statko,  country,  faction,  party,  per- 
suasioii,  quality,  age,  or  coodhion  soever; 
who  have  ever  made  thinking  a  part  of 
their  business  or  diversion,  and  have  any 
thing  worthy  to  impart  on  these  subjects  to 
the  world,  according  to  their  several  and 
respective  talents  or  geniuses;  and,  as  the 
sobfects  given  out  hit  thdr  tempers,  hu- 
mours, or  circumstances,  or  may  be  made 
profitable  to  the  public  hy  their  particular 
Knowledge  or  experience  m  the  matter  pro- 
posed, to  do  their  utmost  on  them  by  such 
a  time,  to  the  end  the]^  may  receive  the 
inexpreasiUe  and  irresistible  pleasure  of 
seeing  their  essays  allowed  of  and  relished 
by  the  rest  of  mankind. 

I  will  not  prepossess  the  reader  with  too 
great  expectatioa  of  the  extraor^nary  ad- 
vantages which  must  redound  to  the  public 
by  thes^essajrs,  when  the  difiercnt  thoughts 
and  observations  of  all  softs  of  persons,  ac- 
cording to  their  Quality,  age,  sex,  educa- 
tion, precessions,  humunrs,  manners,  and 
conditions,  &c  shall  be  set  out  by  them* 
selves  in  the  clearest  and  most  genuine 
light,  and  as  they  themselves  would  wish 
to  have  them  appear  to  the  world. 

The  thesis  proposed  for  the  present  ex- 
ercise of  the  adventurers  to  write  Specta- 
tors, is  Money;  on  which  subiect  all  persons 
are  desired  to  send  in  their  thoughts  within 
ten  days  after  the  date  hereof.  T. 


Na  443.]     Tuemiay.  July  29,  1712. 

fcfetetaa  cz  ocaltt  q« 

■Mitdi'4  ftom  tmt  tiKtit,  we  rmtrfXy  paraoe, 
ikai  Sii^'  wnmH  ivcaB  btr  %m  ow  twv. 
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*  Venice,  July  10,  w.  s. 
•  Mr.  Spectator, — ^I  take  it  extreme^ 
ill,  that  vou  do  rot  reckon  conspicooos 
persons  of  your  nati^Ti  are  within  your  co^ 
nizance,  though  out  of  the  dommions  « 
Great  Britain.  I  little  thought,  in 
green  years  of  my  life,  that  I  should  < 
cafi  it  a  happiness  to  be  out  of  dear  * 
land;  but  as  I  grew  to  woman,  I  1 
myself  less  acceptable  inproporbon  to  tke 
increase  of  my  merit.  Their  ears  m  Itahr 
are  so  differently  formed  from  the  make  ot 
yours  in  England,  that  I  never  come  upon 
the  stage,  but  a  general  satis£»ctka  aD- 
pears  in  every  countenance  of  the  wMe 
perple.  WTien  I  dwell  upon  a  note,  I  be- 
hold all  the  men  accompaming  me  widi 
heads  inclining,  and  filing  of  thor  persons 
on  one  side,  as  dying  away  with  me.  TIk 
womoi  too  do  jusdce  to  my  merit,  imd  as 
ill-natured,  worthless  creature  cries,  •■  The 
vain  thing,^  when  I  am  rapt  in  the  per- 
formance of  my  part,  and  senstbty  tnncWi 
with  the  effect  my  voice  has  upon  aS  wks 
hear  me.  I  live  here  distinguisned  as  one 
whom  nature  has  been  liberad  to  in  a  gnoe- 
fill  person,  and  exalted  mien,  and  heavtsiy 
voice.  These  particularities  in  this  \ 
countr\'  are   arguments  for  respect 

penerosity  to  her  who  is  possessed  of  t 

The  Italians  see  a  thousand  beantxs  1 1 
sensible  I  have  no  pretence  to,  and  abai- 
dantly  make  up  to  me  the  imQatioe  I  re- 
ceived in  my  own  countrr,  of  feafluniifc 
me  what  I  really  had.  The  bumoBr  «f 
hissing  which  vou  have  among  ytn,  I  do 
not  know  any  thing  of ;  and  their  ^iplaases 
are  uttered  in  sighs,  and  bearing  a  put  M 
the  cadences  of  voice  with  the  persons  who 
are  performing.  I  am  often  put  in  miBd  of 
those  complaisant  lines  of  my  own  cuuntiy- 
inan,t  when  he  is  calling  all  his  tKuhirs 
together  to  hear  Arabella. 


wmim 


BeeT^rykwd 

And  er'ry  ruder  gmsp  of  breaUi 

Be  calm,  u  IB  Uk  am*  of  detttk : 

Aad  tkoa.  SMMC  Ockte,  aost  UM«qr  P*'** 

Tboa  restlns  wanderer,  ay  heart, 

B^Btill;  renttj.ah!  gmdy- leave. 


TIkmi  Yiaiif,  kfle  Uriac.  to  Inai 
8iir  aot  a  patoe ;  mmi  let  aiy  I 
That  turbulent,  aaraly  lood, 

Bp  mAIt  ftaid : 
LetnebeaiUbQlBiyai 

The  whole  city  of  Venice  is  as  still  when  I 
am  sinking  as  this  polite  hearer  was  to 
Mrs.  Hunt.  But  when  thev  break  thit 
silence,  did  you  know  the  pleasure  I  am 
in,  when  every  man  utters  his  appUase^ 
by  calling  me  aloud,  «*  The  dear  Creature! 
The  Angel!  The  Venus!  What  attitudes 
she  moves  with!  Hush,  she  sings  again!* 
We  have  no  boisterous  wits  who  dare  fis- 
turb  an  audience,  and  break  the  pubBt 
peace  merely  to  show  they  dare.    Mr. 


>  Mr«.  TofU.  who  piajrd  tke  part  of 
opera  of  taatnaaie. 
t  Mr.  Oaiyaia. 
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SpectBtar,  I  write  this  to  ymi  thvs  in  haste, 
to  tell  voa  I  am  so  very  much  at  ease  here 
that  I  know  nothing  but  joy;  and  I  will  not 
return,  but  leave  you  in  En^and  to  hiss  all 
merit  of  your  own  growth  off  the  stage.  I 
know,  sir,  you  were  always  my  admirer, 
•«nd  therefore  I  am  yours,    CAMILLA. 

*  P.  S.  I  am  ten  times  better  dressed  than 
«ver  I  was  in  England.' 

*Mr.  Spectator,— The  project  in  yours 
of  the  11th  instant,  of  furthering  the  cor- 
respondence and  knowledge  of  that  con- 
siderable part  of  mankind,  the  trading 
world,  cannot  but  be  highly  commendable. 
Good  lectures  to  young  traders  may  have 
very  good  effects  on  their  conduct;  but  be- 
ware you  propagate  no  false  notions  of 
trade:  let  none  of  your  correspondents  im- 
I)08e  on  the  world  by  putting  forth  base 
methods  in  a  good  light,  and  glazing  them 
over  with  improper  terms,  i  would  have 
no  means  of  profit  set  for  copies  to  others, 
but  such  as  are  laudable  in  themselves. 
Let  not  noise  be  called  industry,  nor  impu- 
dence courage.  Let  not  good  fortune  be 
imposed  on  the  world  for  good  manage- 
ment, nor  poverty  be  called  folly:  impute 
not  iQways  bankruprtcy  to  extravagance, 
nor  an  estate  to  foresight  Niggardliness  is 
not  good  husbandry,  nor  generosity  pro- 
fusion. 

*  Honestus  is  a  well-meaning  and  judi- 
cious trader,  hath  substantial  goods,  and 
trades  with  his  own  stock,  husbands  his 
money  to  the  best  advantage,  without 
taking  all  the  advantages  of  the  necessities 
of  his  workmen,  or  ^nding  the  face  of  the 
poor.  Fortunatus  is  stocked  with  i^o- 
rance,  and  consequently  with  self-opinion; 
the  quality  of  his  ^ods  cannot  but  be  suit- 
able to  that  of  his  judgment  Honestus 
pleases  discerning  people,  and  keeps  their 
custom  by  good  usage;  makes  modest  pro- 
fit bv  modest  means,  to  the  decent  support 
of  his  family;  while  Fortunatus,  blustering 
always,  pushes  on,  promising  much  and 
performing  little;  with  obsequiousness  of- 
fensive to  people  of  sense,  strikes  at  all, 
catches  much  the  greater  part,  and  raises 
a  considerable  fortune  by  impo^tion  on 
oUurs,  to  the  discouragement  and  ruin  of 
those  who  trade  fair  in  the  same  way. 

*  I  give  here  but  loose  hints,  and  beg  you 
to  be  very  circumspect  in  the  province  you 
have  now  undertaken:  if  you  perform  it 
successfully,  it  will  be  a  verv  great  good; 
for  nothing  is  more  wanting  than  that  me- 
chanic industry  were  set  forth  with  the 
freedom  and  greatness  of  mind  which  ought 
fdways  to  accompanv  a  man  of  liberal  edu- 
cation.   Your  humble  servant, 

*  From  my  shop  under 
the  Royal  Exchange,  July  14.       R.  C 

•July  24,  1712.  j 

*Mr.  Spectator, — Notwithstanding  the 

repeated  censures  that  your  spectatorial 

wMom  has  passed  upon  people  more  re- 1 


markable  for  im]>udence  than  wit,  thei« 
are  yet  some  remaining,  who  pass  with  die 
giddv  part  of  manl^d  foi^  sufficient  sharers 
of  the  latter,  who  have  nothing  but  the 
former  qualification  to  recommend  them. 
Another  timely  animadveraon  isabsolutdy 
necessary:  be  pleased,  therefore,  once  for 
all,  to  let  these  gentlemen  know,  that  thetc 
is  neither  mirth  nor  good  humour  in  hoot- 
ing a  young  fellow  out  of  countenance;  nor 
that  it  will  ever  constitute  a  wit,  to  conclude 
a  tart  piece  of  buffoonery  with  a  **  What 
makes  you  blush?"  Pray  please  to  infom 
them  again,  that  to  speak  what  they  know 
is  shocking,  proceeds  from  iU-nature  and 
sterility  of  brain;  especially  when  thesub^ 
ject  will  not  admit  of  raillery,  and  their 
discourse  has  no  pretension  to  satire  but 
what  is  in  their  design  to  disoblice.  I 
should  be  very  glad  too  if  you  would  take 
notice,  that  a  daily  rei)etition  of  the  same 
overbearing  insolence  is  yet  more  insup- 
portable, and  a  confirmation  <^  very  ex* 
traordinary  dulness.  The  sudden  puolica** 
tion  of  this  may  have  an  effect  upon  a 
notorious  offender  of  this  kind  whose  refoiv 
mation  would  redound  very  much*  to  tiie 
satisfaction  and  quiet  of  your  most  huml^ 
servant,  F.  B.* 

T. 


No.  444.]     Wednesday,  July  30,  1712, 

Patariant  montai 

Bor,  Jlrt  Poet,  y.  ISO. 
The  mountain  laboara.* 

It  gives  me  much  despair  in  the  design 
of  reforming  the  world  by  my  speculatioBS^ 
when  I  find  there  always  arise,  mm  one  ge- 
neration to  another,  successive  cheats  and 
bubbles,  as  naturally  as  beasts  of  prey,  and 
those  which  are  to  be  their  food.   Iliereis 
hardly  a  man  in  the  worid,  one  would 
think,  so  ignorant,  as  not  to  know  that  the 
ordinanr  <}uack-doctors  who  publish  Uidr 
great  abilities  in  little  brown  billets,  distri- 
buted to  all  that  pass  by,  are  to  a  man 
impostors  and  murderers;  yet  such  is  the 
credulity  of  the  vulgar,  and  the  impudence 
of  those  professors,  that  the  afiair  still  goes 
on,  and  new  promises,  of  what  was  never 
done  before,  are  made  every  day.    What 
ag[gravates  the  jest  is,  that  even  this  pro- 
mise has  been  made  as  long  as  ^e  memory 
of  man  can  trace  it,  yet  nothing  performed, 
and  yet  sdll  prevails.    As  I  was  passine 
along  to-day,  a  paper  given  into  my  hand 
by  a  fellow  without  a  nose,  tells  us  as  fol- 
lows what  good  news  is  come  to  town,  to 
wit,  that  there  is  now  a  certain  cure  for  the 
French  disease,  by  a  gentleman  just  com^ 
from  his  travels.— 

*In  Russel-court,  over-against  the  Can- 
non ball,  at  the  Surgeon's-arms,  in  Drury 
lane,  is  lately  come  from  his  travels,  a 


*  Fonner  motto  :— 

Quid  dignnm  tento  feret  hie  promisaor  tUato.— BSir. 

Great  cry  and  little  wool-^MkiUtk  Prmerk 
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wutigLOU  who  1ui&  {NKlijtd  •nrgfny  ttid 

efic  both  bv  lea  mod  famd,  tbewt  twciitf - 
Tjtm,  He  (by  the  blaring)  com  the 
ydlow  jmrohce,  grcjcit-jicknfa% 
aiuBtVf  smieits,  lone  ma-vutmrs» 
Mkn.  anl  womn's  miscanV- 
■K  acc  M  some  people  that  Am 
theK  thhtr  years  am  tcsdfr;  in  dioit«  he 
CDtffth  >H  TOiMBei  incident  to  meny  wfpm, 
or  children.* 

If  a  oun  eonld  be  to  indolent  as  to  kmli 
man  this  hatroc  of  the  haman  spedes, 
wluch  is  nade  bf  ^ice  and  ignorance,  it 
naald  be  a  good  ikBcaloas  work  to  oan- 
■Mnt  ami  the  dedaratkai  of  this  accom- 
fiUml  trardler.  There  is  sooicthiB^ 
vaacoaiiBtably  taking  among  the  vulgar  in 
tiMae  who  coine  from  a  great  way  oC  Ig- 
norant people  of  qiialit>%  as  manr  there 
ane  of  aoch,  doat  exccaaydr  this  war; 
instances  of  which  every  man  will 


aaggest  to  himsdf^  without  mjr  c 
tionofthem.  The  ignorants  of  fewcrordcr, 
wlK>  cannot,  Kke  the  upper  ones  be  profiise 
ti  their  mcney  to  those  recommended  by 
from  a  distance,  are  no  leas  com-' 
the  others,  for  they  vmtni^ 
r  lives  from  the  same  admiration. 
'  The  doctor  is  latelv  come  from  his  tra- 
vds,'  and  has  'practised  both  by  sea  and 
hmd,*  9mA  therelore  cores  *the  green-^ck- 
nessy  kne  sea-vovagea,  raimpaigns  and 
lyings-in.^  Both  1^  sea  and  land!— I  will 
not  answer  for  the  disUaroers  crikd  sea- 
voyages  and  campaigns;  oat  I  dare  say 
those  of  men-sickness  and  l3ring-tn  might 
ha  aa  wdD  taken  care  of  if  the  doctor  sdnd 
ashore  B«t  the  art  of  asanaGng  mankind 
is  only  toasake  them  alare  a  htUe,  to  keep 
np  their  astonisfameaft,  to  let  nothing  be  £a- 
asfliar  to  theaa,  bat  ever  have  something  in 
iMr  sloevct  in  which  they  most  think  yon 
itfa  deeper  than  they  are.  There  is  an  in- 
yanant  fcttow,  a  bartxr  of  my  acqoaint- 
mat,  wk%  besides  his  bvokcn  fiddle  Ml 
a.  dried  se^-^mntef ,  has  a  twined-^ord, 
fltoamed  wi&  twonaola  at  each  aid,  over 
his  windopw,  and  the  wotds  'rainy,  dry, 
wet,'  and  ao  {orth,  written  to  denote  the 


.  acoarding  to  the  rinng  or  islKng 
of  the  cord.  We  very  great  sclMilars  are 
not  apt  to  wvnder  at  this;  bat  I  observed  a 
vtry  honest  fellow,  a  chancae  castomer, 
who  sat  in  tlie  chair  before  me  to  be 
shaved,  fix  his  eye  apon  this  miracolnos 
performance  dormg  the  operatim  upon  his 
dan  and  tee.  When  tlKse  and  hn  head 
dso  were  cleared  of  all  incambrances  and 
excrescences,  he  looked  at  the  fish,  then  at 
tiie  fidc&e,  stai  grabbing  n  his  pockets, 
and  casting  bis  eye  again  at  the  twme,  and 
the  words  writ  on  each  side;  then  altered 
his  mind  as  to  farthings,  and  gave  my 
friend  a  silver  sixpence.  The  bosmcss,  as 
I  said,  is  to  keep  on  the  amasement;  and 
if  mr  friend  Wad  had  only  the  skelct^^n  and 
kit,  he  most  have  been  contented  with  a 
less  payment.  Bat  the  doctor  we  were 
:  of  adds  to  his  kag  voyages  the  tea- 


thnony  of 


^*^ 


paper,  aaagacions  feBowtod^  one  at  i 
same  time  and  read  till  he  cane  ta  i 
thirty  3rean' confinement  of  his  friendly  I 
on  very  well  convinced  of  the  € 
Too  hav«  many  of  f ' 


digioos  persons,  who  have  had 
traor^nary  accideat  at  their  bir^  or  a 
great  disaster  in  some  part  of  their  Brea. 
Aay  thin^  however  furtsga  from  the  hnsK 
ness  the  people  want  of  yoa,  wiOi 
them  of  yoar  ability  ia  dial  yon  . 
There  b  a  doctor  m  Moaac-ABey, 
Wapping,  who  aets  an  for  cariar  cata- 
racts, apon  the  credit  of  having,  as  hiahil 
sets  forth,  lost  aa  eye  in  the  emperor^  ser- 
vice. His  patients  come  in  a^on  this,  ami 
he  shows  his  moster-roll,  which  ooairma 
that  he  was  in  his  impernl  majnt|^ 
troops;  and  he  pots  out  their  cyea  wlA 
great  sncccss.  Who  woald  bdieve  tkat  a 
man  dioald  be  a  doctor  for  the  cnra  of 
bnrstcn  chiklren,  by  declaring  that  hisfia> 
ther  and  eiand^ther  were  both  bmaitn? 
Bat  Chaiies  lagoUon,  ncxH  door  to 
Harp  in  Bartncmi,  has  made 
penny  by  that  asservation.  The  ] 
go  apon  their  first  oosneptioni  a 
&fther;  all  the  rest  is  granted.  Thcytakn 
it,  that  there  is  anmnhing  anooasaaon  in 
you,  and  give  yon  credit  for  the  resL  Yon 
may  be  nve  H  is  apon  tiiat  I  go^  when 
sometiBMSk  let  it  be  to  the  purpose  ernou 
I  ke^  a  Latin  sentence  in  my  nront;  ami  I 
waa  not  a  little  ploaaed,  when  1 4 ' 
one  of  my  readers  my,  casting  hi  ^ 
my  twentieth  paper,  'More  Latm 
What  a  pradifSm  scholar  is  this  nuak!* 
Bat  as  I  have  taken  mnch  fibcrty  with  this 
learned  doctor,  I  mast  make  op'  ail  I  have 
said  by  repeating  what  he  seesai  to  be  in 
earnest  in,  and  honestly  promises %ithnns 
whowiOnot  receive  him  as  a  grant  num—> 
to  wit,  *That  from  eight  to  twelve,  amd 
from  two  to  six,  he  attends,  for  die  food  a£ 
the  pablic,  to  bleed  fitrthreepcnce.^  T. 


Na44i.]    Tkmrmim^^Jmi9Si.VnX 


Ttad  BoaeBtai*. 


Tmiwankm 


fo«^  ia  Uk  liglS. 

This  is  the  dav  on  which  asany  • 

anthers  will  probably  poblish  Uwir 
words.    I  am  afraid  that  few  cf 
historians,  who  are  men  that  abo^^  afl 
delight  ia  war,  wiBbeaUetoaahcsist 
the  weight  of  a  stamp,*  and  an 
ing  peace.    A  sheet  of  blank  poq^ 
most  have  this  new  imprimatur  wpt 


place,  imd  ererr  lutxte  half-vtert  paii  a  totf^i 
Ur  qiM^n.    *  Have  fct^  aeea  U»  tmA  ^Uuff 
\ke  Ammfimt  m  w««ta  a  halTpMiaj.    Thi> 
is  lUlea;  Ike  Mndlafi  am  JMaJlii  tng1ll»  mUk 
f]nn(P0M:tte£xaaiMrn4Mdlraic&.  tltt 
keeps  op  and  AwMk  iu  prk*.* 

ni^rs  mwftiMv.  0ML  van  si&  ^ 
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lU  befiore  it  Is  qualified  to  oorovumicaleanf 
thing  to  the  public,  will  make  its  way  In 
tte  world  but  very  heavily.  In  short,  the 
necessity  of  carrying  a  stamp,  and  the  im- 
piK>baibilit)r  of  noUfying  a  bloody  battle,  will, 
I  am  afraid,  both  concur  to  the  sinl^g  of 
those  thin  folios,  which  have  every  other 
day  retailed  to  us  the  history  of  Europe  for 
several  years  last  past.  A  facetious  friend 
of  mine,  who  loves  a  pun,  calls  this'preseat 
mortality  among  ajuthora,  *  The  fall  of  the 
lisa^' 

I  remember,  upon  Mr.  Baxter's  death, 
there  was  published  a  sheet  of  very  TOod 
sayings,  inscribed,  *  The  last  words  of  Mr. 
Baxter,'  The  title  sold  so  great  a  number 
of  these  piq>ers,  that  about  a  week  after 
there  came  out  a  second  sheet,  inscribed, 
•  More  last  words  of  Mr.  Baxter.*  In  the 
same  manner  I  have  reason  to  think  that 
several  ingenious  writers,  who  have  taken 
their  leave  of  the  public,  in  farewell  papers, 
►will  not  give  over  so,  but  intend  to  appear 
again,  though  perhaj>s  under  another  form, 
^d  with  a  different  title.  Be  that  as  it  will, 
it  is  my  bu^ness,  in  this  place,  to  give  an 
account  of  my  own  intentiops,  and  to  ac- 
quaint my  reader  with  the  motives  by 
which  I  act,  in  this  great  crisis  of  the  re- 
public of  letters. 

I  have  been  long  debating  in  my  own 
hoart,  whether  I  should  throw  up  my  pen 
aa  an  author  that  is  cashiered  by  the  act  c^ 
parliament  which  is  to  operate  within  this 
^r-and-twenty  hours,  or  whether  I  should 
still  persist  in  laying  my  speculations,  from 
day  to  day,  before  toe  public  The  argu- 
ment which  prevails  with  me  most  on  the 
first  side  of  the  question  is,  that  I  am  in- 
formed by  my  bookseller  he  must  raise  the 
price  of  every  nngle  paper  to  two  pence, 
or  that  he  shall  not  be  able  to  pay  the  duty 
of  it.  Now,  as  I  am  very  desirous  my  rea- 
ders should  have  their  learning  as  cheap  as 
possible,  it  is  with  great  difKculty  that  I 
comply  with  him  in  this  particular. 

However,  upon  laying  my  reasons  toge* 
ther  in  the  balance,  I  find  that  those  who 
plead  for  the  continuance  of  this  work, 
nave  much  the  greater  weieht  For  in  the 
first  places  in  recomp^ce  for  the  expense 
to  wmch  Uiis  will  put  my  readers^  it  is  to 
be  hoped  they  may  receive  from  every 
paper  so  much  instruction  as  wiU  be  a  veir 
good  equivalent.  And,  in  order  to  this,  I 
would  not  advise  any  one  to  take  it  in,  who, 
after  the  perusal  of  it,  does  not  find  himself 
two  pence  Uie  wiser,  or  the  better  man  for 
it»  or  who,  upon  examination,  does  not  be- 
lieve that  he  has  had  two-penny  worth  of 
mirth  or  instruction  for  his  money. 

But  I  must  confess  there  is  another  mo- 
tive which  prevails  with  me  more  than  the 
former.  I  consider  that  the  tax  on  paper 
was  given  for  the  support  of  the  govern- 
ment; and  as  I  have  enemies  who  are  apt 
to  pervert  every  thine  I  do  or  say,  I  fear 
they  would  ascribe  tne  laying  down  my  I 
puper«  on  such^an  occasion^  to  a  spirit  of  | 


malcontentcdness^  trhich  I   am  ftadtoed 

that  none  shall  ever  justly  upbraid  me  with. 
No,  I  shall  glory  in  contributing  my  utmool 
to  the  pHiblic  weal;  and,  if  my  country  re« 
ceivcs  five  or  six  pounds  a  day  bv  my  la- 
bours, I  shall  be  very  well  pleased  to  find 
myself  so  useful  a  member.  It  is  a  received 
maxim,  that  no  honest  roan  should  enrich 
himself  by  methods  that  are  prejudicial  to 
the  community  in  which  he  lives;  and  by 
the  same  rule  I  think  we  may  pronounce 
the  person  to  deserve  verjr  well  of  his  coun- 
trymen, whose  labour*  bring  more  into  the 
public  coffers  than  into  his  own  pocket 

Since  I  have  mentioned  the  word  ene- 
mies, I  must  explain  myself  so  far  as  to  ac- 
<^uaint  my  reader,  that  I  mean  only  the  in- 
significant party  zealots  on  both  sides;  men 
ofsuch  poor  narrow  souls»  that  thev  are  not 
capable  of  thinking  on  any  thing  out  witihj 
an  eye  to  whig  or  tory.  During  the  cour^ 
of  tms  paper,  I  have  been  accused  by  these 
desiMcable  wretchesof  trimming,  timfr«erv« 
ing,  personal  re^tion,  secret  sa^re,  and. 
the  like.  Now,  though  in  these  my  compo-I 
sitions  it  is  visible  to  any  reader  of  com- 
mon sense  that  I  consider  nothing  but  my 
subject,  which  is  always  of  an  indifferent 
nature,  how  it  is  possible  for  me  to  write 
so  clear  of  party,  as  not  to  lie  open  to  t^e 
censures  of  those  who  will  be  applyiAg 
every  sentence,  and  finding  out  persona 
and  things  in  it,  which  it  has  no  regard  to? 

Several  paltry  scribblers  and  deolaimert 
have  done  me  the  honour  to  be  duU  upon 
me  in  reflections  of  this  nature;  but,  not^ 
withstanding  my  name  has  been  aometimea 
traduced  by  this  contemptible  tribe  of  men, 
I  have  hitherto  avoided  all  animadversifiina 
upon  them.  The  truth  of  it  is,  I  am  afraid 
ot  making  them  appear  considerable  by 
taking  notice  of  them:  for  they  are  lika 
those  imperceptible  insects  which  are  dian 
covered  by  the  microscope,  an4  cannot  be 
made  the  subject  of  observation  without 
being  magnified. 

Having  mentioned  those  few  who  have 
shown  themselves  the  enemies  of  tl^spaper^ 
I  should  be  very  ungrateful  to  the  pul^c^ 
did  I  not  at  the  same  time  testify  my  grar^ 
titude  to  those  who  are  its  friends,  in  which 
number  I  may  reck(m  many  of  the  most 
distinguished  persons,  of  all   conditioosn 

Sairties*  smd  professions,  in  the  isle  of  Great 
ritain,  I  am  not  so  vain  as  to  thank  ap^ 
probation  is  so  much  due  to  the  perform** 
ance  as  to  the  design.  There  is,  and  ever 
will  be,  justice  enough  in  Uie  world  to  a^ 
ford  patronage  and  protection  for  those 
who  endeavour  to  advance  truth  and  virtue^ 
without  regard  to  the  passions  and  prejuf^ 
dices  of  any  particular  cause  or  faction*  If 
I  have  any  other  merit  in  me  it  is  that  { 
have  new  pointed  all  the  batteries  of  ridj^ 
cule.  They  have  been  generally  pilante^ 
ag^nst  persons  who  have  appeared  serioua 
rather  than  absurd:  or  at  best,  have  i^me4 
rather  at  what  is  unfashionable  tha»  wha4 
is  vicious*    For  my  own  part,  I  havQ  ep^ 
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dcafoiu'cd  to  make  nothing  ridknloas  that 
is  not  in  tome  measure  criminal.  I  hare  set 
up  ttie  immoral  man  as  the  object  of  deri- 
mm.  In  short,  if  I  have  not  formed  a  new 
weapon  against  vice  and  irreligion,  I  have 
«t  least  shown  how  that  weapon  may  be  pat 
toa  right  ose,  which  has  so  often  fooghtthe 
tMittles  of  impietj  and  profuieness.      C. 


Na  446.]    Friday,  Auguti  1,  1712. 

Uoid  deeeat,  qaid  aon  ;'qao  Tiitos,  quo  ferat  error. 

BoT.  An  Poet.  ▼.  303. 

Wlnt  lit,  what  not:  what  exedlent,  or  ill. 


SivcE  two  or  three  writers  of  comedy, 
who  are  living,  have  taken  their  farewell 
of  the  stage,  those  who  succeed  them,  find- 
ing themselves  incapable  of  rising  up  to 
their  wit,  humour,  and  good  sense,  have 
only  imitated  them  in  some  of  those  loose 
unguarded  strokes,  in  which  they  complied 
witti  the  corrupt  taste  of  the  more  vicious 
part  of  their  audience.  When  persons  of  a 
u>w  genius  attempt  this  kind  of  writing, 
they  know  no  difference  between  being 
merry  and  being  lewd.  It  is  with  an  eye 
to  some  of  these  degenerate  compositions 
that  I  have  written  the  following  discourse. 

Were  our  English  stage  but  half  so  vir- 
tuous as  that  ot  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
we  should  quickly  see  the  influence  of  it  in 
the  behaviour  of  all  the  politer  part  of  man- 
kind. It  would  not  be  fashionable  to  ridi- 
cule religion;  or  its  professors;  the  man  of 
pleasure  would  not  be  the  complete  gentle- 
man; vanity  would  be  out  of  countenance; 
and  every  quality  which  is  ornamental  to 
human  nature  would  meet  with  that  esteem 
which  is  due  to  it. 

If  the  English  stage  were  under  the  same 
regulations  the  Athenian  was  formerly,  it 
would  have  the  same  effect  that  had,  in  re- 
commending the  religion,  the  government, 
and  public  worship  of  its  country.  Were 
our  plays  subject  to  proper  inspections  and 
imitations,  we  might  not  only  pass  away 
several  of  our  vacant  hours  in  the  highest 
enterUunments,  but  should  always  rise  from 
them  wiser  and  better  than  we  sat  down  to 
them. 

It  is  one  6f  the  most  unaccountable  things 
in  our  age,  that  the  lewdness  of  our  theatre 
should  be  so  much  complained  of,  so  well 
exposed,  and  so  little  redressed.  It  is  to  be 
hoped,  that  some  time  or  other  we  may  be 
at  leisure  to  restrain  the  licentiousness  of 
the  theatre,  and  make  it  contribute  its 
assistance  to  the  advancement  of  morality, 
and  to  the  reformation  of  the  aee.  As  mat- 
ters stand  at  present,  multitudes  are  shut 
out  from  this  noble  diversion,  by  reason  of 
those  abuses  and  corruptions  that  accom- 

Sny  it  A  father  is  often  afraid  that  his 
ughter  should  be  ruined  by  those  enter- 
tainments, which  were  invented  for  the  ac- 
complishment and  refining  of  human  na- 
ture The  Athenian  and  Roman  plays  were 
written  with  such  a  regard  to  morality, 


that  Socrates  med  to  frequent  tiie  one,  md 
Cicero  the  other. 

It  happened  once,  indeed,  that  Cafea 
dropped  into  the  Roman  theatre  when  the 
Floralia  were  to  be  represented;  and  as,  m 
that  performance,  which  was  a  kmd  of  re- 
ligious ceremony,  there  w^re  several  in* 
decent  parts  to  be  acted,  the  people  re- 
fused to  see  them  whilst  Cato  was  present. 
Martial,  on  this  hint,  made  the  foUowing 

'   ram,  which  we  must  suppose  was  ap- 

EL  to  some  grave  friend  of  his,  that  had 
accidemaUy  present  at  some  such  en- 
tertainment: 

*  Nosfes  JocoiB  dulce  cam  facnnn  Flors, 
FMUMQue  lasas,  et  licentiam  ralfi. 
Car  in  tbeatnun,  Cato  severe,  venisti  ? 
AnideotantamTeiieraa,atexire«r        I^4f.3.L 

Wby  doct  tbon  eoaw,  ^reat  ceiMor  of  tlnr  afe. 
To  »ee  the  looae  divenions  of  the  ftai^  f 
With  awfbl  coantenance,  and  brow  severe. 
What  in  the  name  of  foodneM  doat  tbo«  beraT 
See  the  mizt  crowd!  bow  fiddy,  lawd,  aad  vate! 
Didst  tboa  come  in  but  to  foovtafaiaf  ^  • 

An  accident  of  this  nature  might  happen 
once  in  an  age  among  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans; but  Uiey  were  too  wise  and  good  to 
let  the  constant  nightly  entertainment  be  cf 
such  a  nature,  that  people  of  the  most  sense 
and  virtue  could  not  be  at  it  Whatever 
vices  are  represented  upon  the  stage,  they 
ought  to  be  so  marked  and  branded  bv  the 
poet,  as  not  to  appear  either  laudable  or 
amiable  in  the  person  who  is  tainted  with 
them.  But  if  we  look  into  the  English  come- 
dies above-mentioned,  we  would  think  they 
were  formed  upon  a  quite  contrary  maxim, 
and  that  this  rule,  though  it  held  good  upon 
the  heathen  stage,  was  not  to  be  regarded 
in  christian  theatres.  There  is  another 
rule  likewise,  which  was  observed  by  au- 
tl)ors  of  antiquity;  and  which  these  modem 
geniuses  have  no  regard  to,  and  that  was, 
never  to  choose  an  improper  subject  for 
ridicule.  Now  a  subject  is  improper  for  ri- 
dicule,  if  it  is  apt  to  stir  up  horror  and  com- 
miseration rather  than  laughter.  For  this 
reason,  we  do  not  find  any  comedy,  in  so 
polite  an  author  as  Terence,  raised  upcn 
the  violations  of  the  marriage-bed.  Tlie 
falsehood  of  the  wife  or  husband  has  given 
occasion  to  noble  tragedies;  but  a  Scipio 
and  Leiius  would  have  looked  upon  incest 
or  murder  to  have  been  as  proper  sat^ecti 
for  comedy^.  On  the  contrary,  cuckoldom 
is  the  basis  of  most  of  our  modem  playsi 
If  an  alderman  appears  upon  the  stage,  yoa 
may  be  sure  it  is  in  order  to  be  cuckolded. 
A  husband  that  is  a  little  grave  or  elderly, 
generally  meets  with  the  same  fate.  Kni^'ts 
and  baronets,  country  'squires,  and  justices 
of  the  quorum,  come  up  to  town  for  no 
other  purpose.  I  have  seen  poor  DcM^get 
cuckoldea  in  all  these  capacities.  In  short, 
our  English  writers  are  as  frequently  severe 
upon  this  innocent  unhappy  creature,  com- 
monly known  by  the  name  of  a  cuckold,  as 
the  ancient  comic  writers  were  upon  an 
eating  parasite,  or  a  vain-glorious  soldier. 

At  tne  same  time  the  poet  ao  contiivct 
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VMitstera,  that  the  two  cdmhials  are  the  £ei- 
vourites  of  the  audience.  We  sit  still,  and 
wish  well  to  them  through  the  whole  play, 
arc  pleased  when  they  meet  with  pr(H>er 
opportunities,  and  out  of  humour  when  they 
are  disappointed.  The  truth  of  it  is,,  the 
accomplished  gentleman  upon  the  English 
stage,  is  the  person  that  is  familiar  with 
other  men's  wives,  and  indifferent  to  his 
own;  as  the  fine  woman  is  generally  a  com- 
position of  sprightlines^  ana  falsehood.  I 
So  not  know  whether  it  proceeds  from  bar- 
renness of  invention,  depravation  of  man- 
ners, or  ignorance  of  mankind,  but  I  have 
often  wondered  that  bur  ordinsu*v  poets 
cannot  frame  to  themselves  the  idea  of  a 
fine  man  who  is  not  a  whore-master,  or  a 
fine  woman  that  is  not  a  jilt 

I  have  sometimes  thought  of  compiling 
a  system  of  ethicks  out  of  the  writings 
of  those  corrupt  poets  under  the  title  of 
Stage  Morality.  But  I  have  been  diverted 
fwm  this  thought  by  a  project  which  has 
been  executed  by  an  ingenious  gentleman 
of  my  acquaintance.  He  has  composed,  it 
seems,  the  history  of  a  young  fellow  who 
has  taken  all  his  notions  of  the  world  from 
the  stag^e,  and  who  has  directed  himself  in 
every  circumstance  of  his  life  and  conver- 
sation, by  the  maxims  and  examples  of  the 
^<t  gentleman  in  English  comedies.  If  I 
can  prevail  upon  him  to  give  me  a  copy  of 
this  new-£ashioned  novel,  1  will  bestow  on 
it  a  placet  in  npiy  works,  and  qiiestion  not 
Init  it  may  have  as  good  an  effect  upon  the 
drama  as  Don  Quixote  had  upon  romance. 


Ka  447.]    Saturday y  Augu$t  2,  1712. 

Tavrifv  «v$fMn-e<9-»  -hKivtwhv  ^vrtv  ttpmt. 

Long  exercise,  my  friend,  inares  the  mind ; 
And  what  we  once  dis>lik'd  we  pleaging  find. 

There  is.  not  a  common  saying  which 
lias  a  better  turn  of  sense  in  it,  than  what 
•we  often  hear  in  the  mouths  of  the  vulgar, 
that  *  custom  is  a  second  nature.'  It  is  in- 
deed able  to  form  the  man  anew,  and  to 
give  hipa  inclinations  and  capacities  alto- 
gether different  from  those  ne  was  bom 
-with.  Dr.  Plot,  in  his  History  of  Stafford- 
shire, telh  us  of  an  idiot  that,  chancing  to 
live  within  the  sound  of  a  clock,  and  always 
aiDU»ng  himself  with  counting  the  hour  of 
the  day  whenever  the  clock  struck,  the 
clock  being  spoiled  by  accident,  the  idiot 
continued  to  strike  and  count  the  hour 
"without  the  help  of  it,  in  the  same  manner 
as  he  had  done  when  it  was  entire.  Though 
I  dare  not  vouch  for  the  truth  of  this  sto^, 
it  is  very  certain  thalf  custom  has  a  me- 
chanical effect  upon  the  body  at  the  same 
time  that  it  has  a  very  extraordinary  influ- 
ence upon  the  mind. 

I  shall  in  this  paper  consider  one  very 
remarkable  eflfect  which  custom  has  upon 
human  nature,  and  which,  if  rightly  ob- 
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served,  mar  lead  us  bto  verv  useful  rules, 
of  fife.  What  t  shall  here  take  notice  of  in 
custom,  is  its  wonderful  efficacy  in  making 
every  thing  pleasant  to  us.  A  person  who 
is  addicted  to  play  or  gaming,  though  he 
took  but  little  delight  m  it  at  first,  by  de- 
grees contracts  so  strong  an  inclination  to- 
wards it,  and  gives  himself  up  so  entirely 
to  it,  that  it  seems  the  only  end  of  his  being. 
The  love  of  a  retired  or  busy  life  will  grow 
upon  a  man  insensibly,  as  he  is  conversant 
in  the  one  or  the  otner,  till  he  is  utterly 
unqualified  for  relishing  that  to  which  he 
has  been  for  some  time  disused.  Nay,  a 
roan  may  smoke,  or  drink,  or  take  snuff, 
till  he  is  unable  to  pass  away  his  time  with- 
out it;  not  to  mention  how  our  delight  in 
any  particular  study,  art,  or  science,  rises 
and  improves,  in  proportion  to  the  applica- 
tion which  we  bestow  up>on  it  Thus,  what 
was  at  first  an  exercise  becomes  at  length 
an  entertainment  Our  emplo^ents  are 
changed  into  our  diversions.  The  mind 
grows  fond  of  thos6  actions  she  is  accus- 
tomed to,  and  is  drawn  with  reluctancy 
from  those  paths  in  which  she  has  been 
used  to  walk. 

Not  only  such  actions  as  were  at  first  in- 
different to  us,  but  even  such  as  are  painful, 
will  by  custom  and  practice  become  plea- 
sant Sr  Francis  Bacon  observes,  in  his 
Natural  Philosophy,  that  our  taste  is  never 
pleased  better  than  with  those  thin^  which 
at  first  created  disgust  in  it  He  gives  par- 
ticular instances,  of  claret,  coffee,  and  other 
liqu9rs,  which  the  palate  seldom  approves 
upon  the  first  taste;  but,  when  it  has  once 
got  a  relish  of  them,  generally  retains  it 
tor  fife.  The  mind  is  constituted  after  the 
same  manner,  and  after  having  habituated 
herself  to  any  particular  exercise  or  em- 
ployment, not  only  loses  her  first  aversion 
towards  it,  but  conceives  a  certain  fondness 
and  affection  for  it  I  have  heard  one  of  the 
greatest  geniuses  this  age  has  produced,* 
who  had  oeen  trained  up  in  all  the  polite 
studies  of  antiquity,  assure  me,  upon  his 
being  obfiged  to  search  into  several  rolls 
and  records,  that  notwithstanding  such  an 
employment  was  at  first  very  dry  and  irk- 
some to  him,  he  at  last  took  an  incredible 
pleasure  in  it,  and  preferred  it  even  to  the 
reading  of  Virpl  or  Cicero,  The  reader 
wiU  observe,  that  I  have  not  here  consi- 
dered custom  as  it  makes  things  easy,  but 
as  it  renders  them  defightful;  and  though 
others  have  often  made  the  same  reflec- 
tions, it  is  possible  they  may  not  have 
drawn  those  uses  firom  it,  with  which  I  in- 
tend to  fill  the  remaining  part  of  this  paper. 
If  we  consider  attentively  this  property 
of  human  nature,  it  may  instruct  us  in  very 
fine  moralities.  In  the  first  place,  I  would 
have  no  man  discouraged  with  that  kind  of 
life,  or  series  of  action,  in  which  the  choice 
of  others  or  his  own  necessities  may  have 
engaged  him.     It  may,  perhaps,  be  very 
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<fisaereeab1e  to  him  at  first;  but  use  and 
Application  will  certainly  render  it  not  only 
less  painftiU  but  pleasing  and  satisfactory. 

In  the  second  place,  iwould  reconamend 
to  every  one  that  admirable  precept  which 
Pythagoras  is  said  to  have  gpiven  to  his  dis- 
ciples, and  which  that  philosopher  must 
have  drawn  from  the  observation  I  have 
enlarged  upon,  Ofttimum  vitm  genu»  eli- 
rito^  nam  con$uetudofacietiuconai98imum: 
'Pitch  upon  that  course  of  life  which  is  the 
most  excellent,  and  custom  will  render  it 
the  most  delightfiiL  *  Men,  whose  circum- 
stances will  permit  them  to  choose  their 
own  way  of  life,  are  inexcusable  if  they  do 
not  pursue  that  which  their  judgment  tells 
them  is  the  most  laudable.  The  voice  of 
reason  is  more  to  be  rejgarded  than  the  bent 
of  any  present  inclination,  dnce,  by  the  rule 
above-mentioned,  inclinadon  will  at  length 
come  over  to  reason,  though  we  can  never 
force  reason  to  comply  with  inclination. 

In  the  third  place,  this  observation  may 
teach  the  most  sengpal  and  irreligious  man 
to  overlod^  those  hardships  and  difficulties 
which  are  apt  to  discoura]^  him  from  the 
prosecution  of  a  virtuous  life.  *  The  gods,  * 
said  Hesiod,  *have  placed  labour  biefore 
virtue:  the  way  to  her  it  at  first  rough  and 
difficult,  but  grows  more  smooth  and  easy 
the  farther  you  advance  in  it'  The  man 
who  proceeds  in  it  with  steadiness  and  re- 
solution, will  in  a  little  time  find  that  *  her 
ways  are  ways  of  pleasantness,  and  that  all 
her  paths  are  peace.' 

To  enforce  this  conaideration,  we  maj 
farther  observe,  that  the  practice  of  reli- 
g^  will  not  only  be  attended  with  that 
pleasure  which  naturaUv  accompanies  those 
actions  to  which  we  are  nabituated,  but  with 
those  supernumerary  joys  of  heart  that  rise 
from  the  consciousness  of  such  a  pleasure, 
from  the  satisfaction  of  acting  up  to  the  dic- 
tates of  reason,  and  from  the  prospect  of 
a  happy  immortality.  ' 

In  the  fourth  place,  we  may  learn  from 
this  observation,  which  we  have  made  on 
the  mind  of  man,  to  take  particular  care, 
when  we  are  once  setUed  in  a  re^ar  course 
of  life,  how  wc  too  frequently  indulge  our- 
selves in  any  the  most  innocent  diversions 
and  entertainments;  since  the  mind  may 
insen^bly  fall  off  from  the  relish  of  virtuous 
actions,  and,  hj  degrees,  exchange  that 
pleasure  which  it  Xsikes  in  the  performance 
of  its  dutv,  for  delights  of  a  much  more  In- 
ferior and  unprofitable  nature. 

The  last  use  which  I  shall  make  of  this 
remarkable  property  in  human  nature,  of 
being  delighted  with  those  actions  to  wliich 
it  is  accustomed,  is  to  show  how  absolutely 
necessaiy  it  is  for  us  to  gain  habits  of  virtue 
In  this  lite,  if  we  would  eniojr  the  pleasures 
of  the  next  The  state  of  bliss  we  call  hea- 
ven will  not  be  capable  of  affecting  those 
minds  which  are  not  thus  qualified  for  it: 
we  must,  in  this  world,  gam  a  relish  of 
truth  and  virtue,  if  we  would  be  Me  to 
taste  that  knowledge  and  perfection,  which 


are  to  make  ns  happy  in  the  next.  The 
seeds  of  those  spiritual  joys  and  laptnies, 
which  are  to  rise  up  and  flourish  in  die  sooT 
to  all  eternity,  must  be  planted  in  her  dur- 
ing this  her  present  state  of  probation.  Bi 
short,  heaven  is  ^  to  be  looKed  upon  only 
as  the  rewu^  but  as  the  natural  effect  of 
a  retigious  life. 

On  the  other  hand,  those  evil  sfmits, 
who,  bv  long  custom,  have  contracted  in 
the  bodv  habits  of  lust  and  sensuality,  ma- 
lice ana  revenge,  and  aversion  to  every 
thing  that  is  good,  just,  or  laudable,  are 
naturally  seasoned  and  prepared  for  pain 
and  misery.  Their  torments  have  already 
taken  root  in  them;  they  cannot  be  happy 
when  divested  of  the  body,  unless  wc  miy 
suppose,  that  Providence  will  in  a  manner 
create  them  anew,  and  work  a  miracle  in 
the  rectification  of  their  fiaculties.  They 
may,  indeed,  taste  a  kjnd  of  malignant 
pleasure  in  those  actions  to  which  they  are 
accustomed,  whilst  in  this  fife;  but  when 
they  are  removed  from  all  those  objects 
which  are  here  apt  to  gratify  them,  they 
will  naturally  become  their  own  torment- 
ors, and  cherish  in  themselves  those  painfid 
habits  of  mind  which  are  called,  in  scrips 
turc  phrase,  *  the  worm  which  never  tf  es.* 
This  notion  of  heaven  and  hdl  is  ao  vet^ 
conformable  to  the  light  of  nature,  that  it 
was  discovered  by  several  of  the  most  ex^ 
ahed  heathens.  It  has  been  finely  improved 
by  many  eminent  divines  of  the  list  age,  as 
in  particular  by  archbishop  TiOotsan  and 
Dr.  Sheriocki  but  there  is  none  who  has 
raided  such  noble  speculations  man  it  as 
Dr.  Scot,  m  the  first  book  of  hb  Christian 
Life,  which  is  one  of  the  finest  and  most 
rational  schemes  of  divinity  tiiat  is  wnttek 
in  our  tongue,  or  in  any  other.  That  excel- 
lent author  has  shown  how  every  particolar 
custom  and  habit  of  virtue  will,  m  its  own 
nature,  produce  the  heaven,  or  a  state  of 
happiness,  in  him  who  shall  hereafter  prac- 
tise It:  as  on  the  contrary,  how  every  css- 
tom  or  habit  of  vice  will  be  the  natiml 
liellofhimin  whom  it  subsists.  C 
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The  first  stcjw  towards  ill  are  very  i 
ful\y  to  be  ayoided,  for  men  insensibty  go 
on  when  thgr  are  once  entered,  and  do  not 
keep  up  a  uvelv  abhorrence  of  the  leUI 
unworthiness.  There  is  a  certain  fitvnioos 
falsehood  that  people  indulge  themselves 
in,  which  ought  to  be  had  in  greater  dctofti- 
tion  than  it  commonly  meets  with.  What 
I  mean  is  a  neglect  of  promises  made  en 
small  and  indifferent  occasions,  aodi  as 
parties  of  pleasure,  entertainments,  and 
sometimes  meetings  out  of  cariosity,  in  men 
of  like  fiicufties,  to  be  in<each  other's  com- 
pany. There  are  many  causes  to  wh]<^  one 
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may  asBtgn  this  light  infiMkf.  Jack  Sippet 
never  keeps  the  hour  he  has  appointed  to 
come  to  a  friend's  to  dinner;  out  he  is  an 
in8ij;nificant  fellow,  who  does  it  out  of 
vanity.  He  could  never,  he  knows,  make 
any  figure  in  company,  but  by  giving  a  little 
disturoance  at  his  entry,.and  therdbre  takes 
care  to  drop  in  when  he  thinks  you  a]>e^a8t 
seated.  He  takes  hit  place  alter  having 
discomposed  every  body,  and  desires  there 
mav  be  no  ceremony;  then  does  he  begin  to 
call  himself  the  saddest  fellow,  in  disap- 
pointing so  many  places  as  he  w^s  invited 
to  elsewhere.  It  is  the  fop's  vanity  to  name 
hou^  of  better  cheer,  and  to  acquaint  jrou 
that  ne  chose  yours  out  of  ten  dinn^  wluch 
he  was  obliged  to  be  at  that  dayr.  The  last 
.time  I  had  the  fortune  to  eat  with  him,  he 
was  imagining  how  very  fat  he  should  have 
been  had  he  eaten  all  he  had  ever  been  in- 
vited to.  But  it  is  impertinent  to  dwell  ui>on 
the  manners  of  such  a  wretch  as  obliges  all 
whom  he  disappoints,  though  his  circum- 
stances coDstrain  them  to  be  civil  to  him. 
But  there  are  those  that  every  one  would 
be  glad  to  see,  who  fall  into  the  same  de- 
testable habit  It  is  a  merciless  thing  that 
any  one  can  be  at  ease,  and  suppose  a  set 
.of  people  who  have  a  kindness  for  him,  at 
that  moment  waiting  out  of  respect  to  him, 
.and  refusing  to  taste  their  food  or  conversa- 
tion, with  the  utmost  impatience.  One  of 
:the8e  promisers  somietimes  shall  make  his 
.excuses  for  not  coming  at  all,  so  late  that 
half  the  company  have  only  to  lament,  that 
.they  have  neglected  matters  of  moment  to 
jneet  him  whom  they  find  a  trifler.  They 
immediately  repent  of  the  vake  they  had 
lor  him;  and* such  treatment  repeated, 
makes  company  never  depend  upon  his 
promises  any  more;  so  that  ne  often  comes 
at  the  middle  of  a  meal,  where  he  is  secretly 
lighted  by  the  persons  with  whom  he  eats, 
and  cursed  by  the  servants,  whose  dinner 
is  ddajred  by  lus  prolonging  their  master's 
entertainment  It  is  wonderM  that  men 
milty  this  wa^  could  never  have  observed, 
-ttiat  the  whilin^  time,  and  gathering  to- 
Ipether,  aind  waitmg  a  little  before  dinner, 
18  the  most  awkwardly  passed  away  of  any 

rm  the  four-and-twenty  hours.  If  they 
think  at  all,  they  would  reflect  upon 
their  guilt,  in  lei^hening  such  a  su^ension 
of  agreeable  life.  The  constant  offendii^ 
tiiis  way  has,  in  a  degree,  an  effect  upon 
the  honesty  of  his  mind  who  is  guilty  of  it, 
as  common  swearing  is  a  kind  of  habitual 
perjury:  it  makes  the  soul  unattentive  to 
what  an  oath  is,  even  while  it  utters  it  at 
the  lips.  Phocionbeholdinga  wordy  orator, 
while  he  was  making  a  magnificent  speech 
to  the  people,  full  of  vun  promises;  *  Me- 
thinks,^  said  he,  *  I  am  now  fixing  my  eyes 
npon  acypress  tree;  it  has  all  the  pomp  and 
beauty  imaginable  in  its  branches,  leaves, 
and  height:  but  alas!  it  bears  no  fruit ' 

Though  the  expectation  which  is  raised 
by  impertinent  promises  is  thus  barren, 
their  confidence,  em  after  fiulnra^  ii  m> 


great,  that  they  subiAst  by  still  promising 
on.  I  have  heretofore  discoursed  of  the  in- 
sig;nificant  liar,  the  boaster,  and  the  castle- 
bmlder,  and  treated  them  as  no  ill-design- 
ing men  (though  they  are  to  be  placed 
among  the  frivolous  false  ones,)  but  persons 
who  fall  into  that  way  purely  to  recommend 
themselves  by  their  vivacities;  but  indeed  I 
caniiot  let  heedless  promisers,  though  in 
the  most  minute  circumstances,  pass  with 
so  slight  a  censure.  If  a  man  ^ould  take 
a  resolution  to  pay  only  sums  above  a  hun- 
dred pounds,  and  yet  contract  with  dif- 
ferent people  debts  of  ^ve  and  ten,  how 
loo^  can  we  suppose  he  will  keep  his  credit^ 
This  man  will  as  long  support  his  good 
name  in  buunen,  as  he  will  m  conversation, 
who  without  difficulty  makes  assignations 
which  he  is  indifferent  whether  he  keeps 
ornot 

I  am  the  more  severe  upon  this  vice,  be- 
cause I  have  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  a 
very  great  criminal  myseE  Sir  Andrew 
Freeporty  and  all  my  otner  friends  who  are 
scrupulous  to  promises  of  the  meanest  con- 
sideration imaginable,  from  a  habit  of  vir- 
tue that  way,  have  often  upbraided  me  with 
it  I  take  shame  upon  myself  for  this  crimcu 
and  more  particularly  for  the  greatest  I 
ever  committed  of  the  sort,  that  when  as 
agreeable  a  company  of  gentlemen  and 
ladies  as  ever  were  got  togcfiier,  and  I  for- 
sooth, Mr.  Spectator,  to  be  of  the  party 
with  women  of  merit,  like  a  booby  as  fwas, 
mistook  the  time  of  meeting,  and  came  thlb 
night  fbllowine.  1  wish  every  fool  who  is 
negligent  in  this  kind,  may  have  as  ^eat  a 
loss  as  I  had  in  this;  for  the  same  company 
will  never  meet  more,  but  are  dispersed 
into  various  parts  of  the  worid,  and  I  am 
left  under  the  compunction  that  I  deservef, 
in  so  many  different  places  to  be  called  a 
trifler. 

This  fault  is  sometimes  to  be  accounted 
for,  when  desirable  people  are  fearful  of 
appearing  precise  and  reserved  by  denials; 
but  they  will  find  the  apprehension  of  that 
imputation  will  betray  them  into  a  childish 
impotence  of  mind,  and  make  them  pro- 
mise sJl  who  are  so  kind  to  ask  it  of  them. 
This  leads  such  soft  creatures  into  the  mis- 
fortune of  seeming  to  return  overtures  of 
good-will  with  ingratitude.  The  first  steps 
in  the  breach  of  a  man's  integrity  are  much 
more  important  than  men  are  aware  of. 
The  man  who  scruples  not  breaking  his 
word  in  little  things,  would  not  suffer  in  his 
own  conscience  so  great  pain  for  failures  of 
consequence,  as  he  who  thinks  every  little 
offence  against  truth  and  justice  a  disparago- 
ment  We  should  not  make  any  thing  we 
ourselves  (^sapprove  habitual  to  us,  if  we 
would  be  sure  rf  our  integrity. 

I  remember  a  falsehood  of  the  trivial 
sort,  though  not  in  relation  to  assignations, 
that  exposed  a  man  to  a  verv  uneasy  ad- 
venture. Will  Trap  and  Jack  Stint  were 
chamber-fellows  in  the  Inner-Temple  aboi^ 
twcB^-&?e  yean  asQ.  They  one  nifiht  K)it 
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In  the  pit  together  at  a  comedy,  where  they 
both  observed  and  liked  the  same  yoting 
woman  in  the  boxes.  Their  kindness  for 
her  entei'ed  both  hearts  deeper  than  they 
imaeined.  Stint  had  a  eood  faculty  in  writ- 
ing letters  of  love,  ana  made  his  address 
privately  that  way;  while  Trap  proceeded 
m  the  ordinary  course;  by  money  and  her 
waiting^mdd.  The  lady  gave  them  both 
encouragement,  received  Trap  into  the  ut- 
most favour,  answering  at  the  same  time 
Stint*8  letters,  and  giving  him  appointments 
at  third  places.  Trap  began  to  suspect  the 
epistolary  corresponaence  of  his  friend,  and 
discovered  also  that  Stint  opened  all  his  let- 
ters which  came  to  their  common  lodgings, 
in  order  to  form  his  own  assignations.  After 
much  anxiety  and  restlessness.  Trap  came 
to  a  resolution,  which  he  thought  would 
break  off  their  commerce  with  one  another 
without  any  hazardous  explanation.  He 
therefore  writ  a  letter  in  a  feigned  hand  to 
Mr.  Trap  at  his  chambers  in  the  Temple. 
Stint,  according  to  custom,  seized  and 
opened  it,  and  was  not  a  little  surprised  to 
find  the  inside  directed  to  himself,  when, 
with  great  perturbation  of  spirit,  he  read 
as  follows: 

•  Mr.  Stint,— You  have  gained  a  slight 
satisfaction  at  the  expense  of  doing  a  very 
heinous  crime.  At  the  price  of  a  feuthftu 
friend  you  have  obtained  an  inconstant  mis- 
tress I  rejoice  in  thb  expedient  I  have 
thought  of  to  break  my  mind  to  you,  and 
tell  you,  ytm  are  a  base  fellow,  bv  a  means 
which  does  not  expose  you  to  tne  affront 
except  you  deserve  it  I  know,  sir,  as 
crimmal  as  you  are,  you  have  still  shame 
OKNigh  to  avenge  yourself  aeainst  the  hardi- 
ness of  any  one  that  should  publicly  tell 
you  of  it  I  therefore,  who  have  received 
so  many  secret  hurts  from  you,  shall  take 
satisfactioa  with  safety  to  myselL    I  call 

Irou  base,  and  you  must  bear  it,  or  acknow- 
edge  it;  I  triumph  over  you  that  you  can- 
not come  at  me;  nor  do  I  think  it  disho- 
nourable to  come  in  armour  to  assault  him, 
who  was  in  ambuscade  when  he  wounded 
me. 

*  What  need  more  be  said  to  convince 
you  of  being  guilty  of  the  basest  practice 
imaginable,  than  tnat  it  is  such  as  has  made 
yon  liable  to  be  treated  after  this  manner, 
while  you  yourself  cannot  in  your  own  con- 
science but  allow  the  justice  df  the  upbraid- 
ings  of  your  injured  friend, 

T.  'RALPH  TRAP.' 
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A  took  the  chMtMt  B«tiOD  Bftf  ptroM. 

W»«H  I  reflect  upon  my  labours  for  the 
public,  I  cannot  but  observe,  that  part  of 
the  species,  of  which  I  profess  mysdf  a 
fHcnd  and  guardian,  is  sometimes  trested 
witli  sevofty;  Vbak  is,  there  are  inriny  writ- 


ings many  descriptions  given  of  ill  ], 
and  not  any  direct  encomium  made  of  those 
who  are  good.  When  I  was  convinced  o£ 
this  error,  I  could  not  but  immediately  call 
to  mind  several  of  the  fair  sex  of  my  ac- 
quaintance, whose  characters  deserve  to  be 
transmitted  to  posterity  in  writings  which 
will  long  outlive  mine.  But  I  do  not  think 
that  a  reason  why  I  should  noC  give  them 
their  place  in  my  diurnal  as  long  as  it  will 
last  For  the  service  thereof  of  my  female 
readers,  I  shall  sinele  out  some  cnaracten 
of  maids,  wives,  and  widows  which  deserve 
the  imitation  cf  the  sex.  She  who  shall 
IcoA  this  small  illustrious  number  of  her 
roines  shall  be  the  amiable  Fidelia. 

Before  I  enter  upon  the  particular  paits 
of  her  character,  it  is  necessary  to  prdhce, 
that  she  is  the  atilj  child  ot  a  decrepki 
father,  whose  life  is  oound  up  in  hers.  Tius 
gentleman  has  used  Fidelia  from  her  cradle 
with  all  the  tenderness  imaginable,  and  has 
viewed  her  growing  perfections  with  Uie 
partiality  of  a  parent,  that  soon  thow^ 
her  accomplished  above  the  children  otaH 
otiier  men,  but  never  thought  she  was  come 
to  the  utmost  improvement  of  which  die 
herself  was  capable.  This  fondness  has  had 
very  happy-effects  upon  his  own  happineM; 
for  she  reads,  she  oances,  she  sings,  uses 
her  spinet  and  lute  to  the  utmost  pemctkn; 
and  the  lady's  use  of  all  these  excdleaoes 
is  to  divert  the  old  man  in  his  easy  chauv 
when  he  is  out  of  the  pangs  of  a  chitancal 
distemper.  Fidelia  is  now  in  the  twenty- 
third  y^  of  her  age;  but  the  applicatkn 
of  many  lovers,  her  vigorous  time  of  lifc^  '' 
her  ouick  sense  of  all  that  is  truly  nDant 
and  elegant  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  plcntlfsl 
fortune^  are  not  able  to  draw  her  mm  the 
side  of  her  jsood  old  father.  Certadn  it  i% 
that  there  is  no  kind  of  affection  so  puie 
and  angelic  as  that  of  a  father  to  a  dan^ter. 
He  beholds  her  both  with  and  without  re- 
p;ard  to  her  sex.  In  love  to  our  wives  thm 
IS  dedhe,  to  our  sons  there  is  ambitiQii;  hot 
in  that  to  OUT  daughters,  there  Is  someUuuf 
which  there  are  no  words  to  express.  Het 
life  is  designed  wholly  domestic,  and  die  ii 
so  ready  a  tricnd  and  companion,  that  every 
thing  that  passes  about  a  man  is  acoooi- 
panied  with  the  idea  of  her  presence.  Her 
sex  also  is  naturally  so  roach  exposed  Is 
hazard,  both  as  to  fortune  and  innocence, 
that  there  is  perlum  a  new  cause  of  fond- 
ness arisii^  from  that  consideration  als& 
None  but  tathers  can  have  a  true  sense  of 
these  sort  of  pleasures  and  sensations;  bsl 
my  familiarity  with  the  father  of  Fid^ 
makes  roe  let  drop  the  words  which  I  have 
heard  hiro  speak,  and  observe  upon  kii 
tenderness  towards  her. 

Fideha,  on  her  part,  as  I  was  Rohi^  tosaj^ 
as  accomplished  as  she  is,  with  her  besniiry 
wit,  air,  and  mien,  employs  her  whoie 
time  in  care  and  attendance'  upon  her  fap 
ther.  How  have  I  been  charmed  to  see  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  women  tiie  «^  has 
produced,  on  her  knees,  helping  on  an  old 
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man's  slipper!  Her  filial  regard  to  him  is 
what  she  makes  her  diversion,  her  busi- 
ness, and  her  glory.  When  she  was  asked 
by  a  fnend  of  her  deceased  mother  to  ad- 
mit of  the  courtship  of  her  son,  she  answer- 
ed that  she  had  a  great  respect  and  grati- 
tude to  her  ftir  the  overture  m  behalf  oiP  one 
ao  dear  to  her,  but  that  during  her  father's 
life  she  would  admit  into  her  heart  no  value 
for  any  thing  that  should  interfere  with  her 
endeavour  to  make  his  remains  of  life  as 
happy  and  easy  as  could  be  expected  in  his 
circumstances.'  The  lady  admonished  her 
€^  the  prime  of  life  with  a  smile;  which 
Fidelia  answered  with  a  frankness  that  al; 
ways  attends  unfeigned  wtue:  *  It  is  true, 
madam,  there  are  to  be  sure  very  great 
latisfoctiOQs  to  be  expected  in  the  com- 
merce of  a  man  of  honour  whom  one  tender- 
ly loves;  but  I  find  so  much  satisfaction,  in 
the  reflection,  how  much  I  mitigate  a  good 
man's  pains,  whose  welfare  depends  upon 
my  assiduity  about  him,  that  I  willingly  ex- 
clude the  loose  ^tifications  of  passion  for 
Uic  solid  reflections  of  duty.  I  know  not 
whether  any  man's  wife  would  be  allowed, 
mnd  fwhat  I  still  more  fear)  I  know  not 
whether  I,  a  wife,  should  be  willing  to  be  so 
officious  as  I  am  at  present  about  my  pa- 
rent' The  happy  father  has  her  declaration 
that  she  will  not  marry  during  his  life,  and 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  that  resolution  not 
uneasy  to  her.  Were  one  to  paint  filial  affec- 
tion in  its  utmost  beauty,  he  could  not  have 
a  more  lively  idea  of  it  than  in  beholdine 
Fidelia  servmg  her  father  at  his  hours  of 
rinne,  meals,  and  rest 

When  the  general  crowd  of  female  youth 
are  consulting  their  glasses,  preparing  for 
bidls,  assemblies,  or  plays;  for  a  young 
lady,  who  could  be  regarded  among  the 
Ibremoflt  in  those  places,  either  for  her  per- 
son, wit,  fortune^  or  conversation,  and  yet 
contemn  all  these  entert£unments,  to  sweet- 
en the  heavy  hours  of  a  decrepid  parent,  is 
a  resignation  truly  heroic  Fidelia  performs 
the  duty  of  a  nurse  with  all  the  b^uty  of  a 
bride;  nor  does  she  neglect  her  person,  be- 
oanae  of  her  attendance  on  him,  when  he 
k  too  ill  to  receive  company,  to  'v^om  she 
mMT  make  an  appearance. 

^elia,  who  gives  him  up  her  youth, 
does  not  think  it  any  great  sacrifice  to  add 
to  It  the  spoiling  of  her  dress.  Her  care 
and  exactness  in  her  habit  convince  her  fa- 
ther of  the  alacrity  of  her  mind;  and  she 
has  of  all  women  the  best  foundation  for 
aflfecting  the  praise  of  a  seeming  negligence. 
What  adds  to  the  entertainment  of  the 
good  old  man  is,  that  Fidelia,  where  merit 
and  fortune  cannot  be  overlooked  by  episto- 
lary lovers,  reads  over  the  accounts  <n  her 
conquests,  plays  on  her  spinet  the  gayest 
airs  (and  wnile  sh/e  is  doing  so  you  would 
think  her  formed  only  for  ^dlantry)  to  in- 
timate to  him  the  pleasures  she  despises 
lin*  his  sake. 

Those  who  think  themselves  the  pattern 
of  good-breedinf  and  gallantry  would  be 


astomshed  to  hear  that,  in  those  intervals 
when  the  old  gentleman  is  at  ease,  and  can 
bear  company,  there  are  at  his  house,  in 
the  most  reeular  order,  assemblies  of  peo- 
ple of  the  highest  merit;  where  there  is 
conversation  without  menticm  of  the  faults 
of  the  absent,  benevolence  between  men 
and  women  ^thout  passion,  and  the  high- 
est subjects  of  morality  treated  of  as  natural 
and  accidental  discourse;  all  which  is  owhig 
to  the  genius  of  Fidelia;  who  at  once 
makes  her  father's  way  to  another  worid 
easy,  and  herself  cai>aole  of  being  an  ho- 
nour to  his  name  in  this. 

*  Mr.  Spectator,— I  was  the  other  day 
at  the  Bear-garden,  in  hopes  to  have  seen 
your  short  face:  but  not  being  so  fortunate, 
1  must  tell  you,  by  way  of  letter,  that  there 
is  a  mystery  among  the  gladiators  which 
has  escaped  your  spectatorial  penetration. 
For,  being  in  a  box  at  an  ale-house  near 
that  renowned  seat  of  honour  above-men- 
tioned, I  overheard  two  masters  of  the 
science  agreeing  to  quarrel  on  the  next  op- 
portunity. This  was  to  happen  in  a  com- 
TNUiy  of  a  set  of  the  fraternity  of  basket- 
hilts,  who  were  to  meet  that  evening. 
When  this  was  settled,  one  asked  the 
other,  **Will  you  pive  cuts  or  receive?'* 
The  other  answered,  **  Receive."  It  was 
replied,  "Are  you  a  passionate  man?** 
"No,  provided  you  cut  no  more  nor  no 
deeper  than  we  s^ree."  I  thought  it  my 
duty  to  acquaint  you  with  'this,  that  the 
people  may  not  pay  their  money  for  fight- 
mg,  and  be  cheated.  Your  humble  ser- 
vant, SCABBARD  RUSTY.' 

T, 
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Quarenda  pecuniaprimam, 

TlrtQi  poit  nommofl.  mr.  Ep.  i.  lAh*  1 BL 

— ^ Get  money,  ■umeyitHl; 

And  tlMii  let  ▼irtoe  fbUow,  if  alw  wilL— Ap«. 

*Mr.  Spectator,— All  men  through 
different  paths,  make  at  the  same  common 
thing,  monev:  and  it  is  to  her  we  owe  the 
polracian,  the  merchant,  and  the  lawyer; 
nay,  to  be  free  with  you,  I  believe  to  that 
also  we  are  beholden  for  our  Spectator.  I 
am  apt  to  think,  that  could  we  look  into 
our  own  hearts,  we  should  see  money  en- 
graved in  them  in  more  lively  and  moving 
characters  than  self-preservation;  for  who 
can  reflect  upon  the  merchant  hdstingsail 
in  a  doubtful  pursuit  of  her,  and  all  man- 
kind sacrificing  their  quiet  to  her,  but  must 
perceive  that  the  characters  of  self-presep- 
vation  (which  were  donbUess  originally  the 
briehtest)  are  sullied,  if  not  wholly  deraced; 
ana  that  those  of  money  (which  at  first 
was  only  valuable  as  a  mean  to  security)  . 
are  of  late  so  brightened,  that  the  charac** 
ters  of  self-preservation,  like  a  less  light 
set  by  a  greater,  are  become  almost  imper- 
ceptible? Thus  has  momy  got  the  uppei*- 
hand  of  what  all  mankind  jformeriy  thought 
most  dear,  viz.  security  sand  I  wish  I  oouid 
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a^abehad  kne  putattop  to  bar  vkto- 
lies;  but,  aUs!  romiann  hooesty  fell  a  sa- 
crifice to  her.  This  is  the  way  scholastic 
men  talk  of  the  grealcst  good  io  the  world: 
but  I,  a  tradcamaot  shall  ^e  you  aaotl^er 
accomt  of  this  laatter  io  the  plain  narra- 
tiFe  of  my  own  Uf&  I  think  it  proper,  in 
the  first  place*  to  acquaint  mv  re^MierB, 
that  since  my  setting  out  in  the  w;or&d, 
which  was  in  the  year  1660, 1  never  wanted 
money,  bavjnr  beeun  with  an  indifferent 
food  stock  in  the  tobacco-trade,  to  which  I 
was  bred;  and  by  the  continual  successes  it 
has  pleased  Providence  to  bless  my  eodea- 
▼ours  with,  I  am  at  last  arrived  at  what 
their  can  a  plum.  To  uphold  my  discourse 
in  the  manner  of  your  wits  or  ph^osophers, 
by  speaking  fine  thines,  or  drawing  infer- 
ences, as  thcT  pretend,  from  the  nature  of 
the  subject,  I  account  it  vain;  having  never 
lound  any  thing  in  the  writings  of  such  men* 
that  did  not  savour  more  of  the  invention 
of  the  brain,  or  what  is  styled  speculation, 
^an  of  sound  Judgment  or  profitable  ob- 
servation. I  win  r»uiUy  grant  indeed,  that 
there  is  what  the  wits  call  natural  in  their 
talk;  which  is  the  utmost  those  curious  au- 
thors can  assume  to  themselves,  and  is  in- 
deed an  they  endeavour  at,  for  thor  are  but 
lamentable  teacher^  And  what,  I  pray,  is 
natural  ^  That  which  is  pleaang  and  cas)*. 
*-And  what  are  pleasing  apd  easy?  For> 
aooth*  a  new  thou^t,  or  conceit  dr^sed  up 
Id  smooth  quaint  language;,  to  make  you 
flnile  and  wag  your  head,  asbdng  what 
you  never  ima^^ned  before,  and  yet  wonder 
why  vou  had  not;  mere  frothy  amusements, 
fit  only  for  bojrs  or  siUy  women  to  be  caught 
with. 

*  It  b  not  mv  present  intention  to  instruct 
niy  readers  m  the  neUiod  cf  acquinng 
riches;  that  may  be  the  work  of  another 
csMj ;  but  to  exhibit  the  real  and  solid  ad- 
▼antiges  I  have  fonnd  by  th^i  in  mv  long 
and  miifolA  caq>eiicnoc;  ncr  yet  al  Ae  ad- 
vaotams  of  sa  worthy  and  valuable  a  btes- 
jng,  (tor  who  does  not  know  orimaginetbe 


sof  being  warm  or  Uving  at  eas^  and 
Ikitit  power  and  pre-eminence  are  theur  tn- 
•qaanible  attendants?)  but  only  to  instance 
the  great  supports  th^  flfiord  us  under  the 
iciPtPtst  calamities  and  misfortune;  toshow 
that  the  love  of  them  is  a  special  antidote 
against  immorality  and  vice;  and  that  the 
«wie  does  likewise  naturaUy  dispose  men 
toactkns  of  piety  and  devotion.  An  which 
I  can  make  out  by  my  own  ezpenence, 
who  think  myself  no  ways  particular  from 
the  rest  of  mankind,  nor  better  nor  woanBe 
by  nature  than  generany  oth^  men  are. 

*In  the  year  1665,  when  the  sickness 
was,  I  lost  by  it  my  wife  and  two  chUdren, 
whkh  were  aU  my  stock.  Probably  I  mii^ht 
have  had  more,  considenng  I  was  married 
between  four  and  five  years;  but  finding  bo- 
te be  ateeoaing  woman,  I  was  carefol,  as 
having  then  Uttle  above  a  brace  of  thou- 
sand pounds  to  cany  on  my  trade  and  main- 
Mnafiunflyicith.  IhrndttanMiunlly 


men  do  their  wives  andchidvcn*  I 
fore  could  not  re^st  the  fint  hnnolsci  «£ 
nature  on  so  woundine  a  Ion;  hot  1  qnckl^ 
roused  myself,  and  found  means  tn  alle- 
viate, and  at  last  conquer,  mv  affUctinn,  br 
reflecting  how  that  she  and  her  rbildiem 
having  been  no  great  expense  to  ok,  tkc 
bestptft  of  her  fortune  was  stitt  left;  ^at 
my  chaige  being  reduoed  to  m3rseli^  a  jonr- 
neyman,  and  a  maid,  I  Hiidit  five  fsr 
cheaper  than  before;  and  that  Dcing  mam  a 
childless  widower,  I  might  perhuis  marry 
a  no  less  deserving  woman,  ana  widi  % 
much  better  fortune  than  she  bifgkL, 
whidi  was  but  800^  And,  to  oonvimje  mj 
readers  that  such  oonadoations  as  tbeae 
were  proper  and  apt  to  produce  anch  an 
afiect,  I  remember  it  was  the  ronsrant  «k- 
servaticn  at  that  deplorable  time,  when  ss 
many  hundreds  were  swept  awaj  dbdr, 
that  the  rich  ever  bore  thelossof  tkesr^ 
milies  and  relations  far  better  than  the  I 
the  latter  having  little  or  nothing 
hand,  and  hviog  from  hand  to 
placed  the  whole  comfort  and  i 
of  thdr  hves  in  their  wives  and  chiUn^ 
and  were  therefore  inconsolable. 

*  The  following  year  happened  Ibe  fine: 
at  which  time,  by  good  profvidenccb  it  wna 
my  fortune  to  have  converted  the  gresaeA 
pan  of  my  effects  into  ready  nMnev,  «n  tke 
prospect  of  an  extraordinary  ailiis^ 
which  I  was  preparing  to  lay  hold  oa.  """"^ 
calamity  was  very  terrible  and  asfemid 
the  fury  of  the 'flames  being  sack, 
whole  streets,  at  sereral  distant 
were  destroyed  at  one  and  thei 
sathat(asitis  weU  known)  afai 
cittsens  were  burnt  out  of  what  they  had. 
But  what  did  I  then  do?  I  did  not  saani 
gacmg  on  the  ruins  of  our  noble  metivfiofiB; 
I  did  not  fSbakt  my  head,  wring  any  hawk, 
sigh  and  shed  tears;  I  oonsiderai  with  mf- 
sdf  what  could  this  avail;  IfeUaplodding 
what  advantages  might  be  made  of  the 
ready  cash  I  had;  «m  inune^ately  be- 
Uuw^t  mvself  Uiat  wonderfid  penmrwoctltt 
might  be  caught  of  the  goods  that  wm 
saved  out  of  the  fire.  Inahort,  with  abont 
2000/:  wd  a  little  cn:dit,  I  boB^  as  asQch 
tobacco  as  raised  mv  estate  to  Uke  vahae  nC 
10,000/:  Ithea*MookedQndKashcsofoar 
dty,  and  the  misery  cf  its  late  i 
as  an  eiect  of  the  just  wrath  and 
tion  cf  heaven  towards  a  sinfiil  and  ] 
people.** 

*  After  this  I  mairied  ag^;  and  timt 
wife  dying,  I  toA  another;  but  both  pi  uaud 
to  be  idle  bagnges:  the  fint  ^ve  me  a 
great  deal  of  plaigae  and  vexation  bv  her 
extravagances,  and  I  became  one  «2^  tlK 
by-words  of  the  dty.  I  knew  it  would  be  sp 
no  manner  of  puipoaeto  go  about  to  cmb 
the  foncies  and  inclinatiavt  of  women,  which 
fly  out  the  more  for  being  restrained;  hat 
what  I  oould  I  did;  I  watched  her  nar- 
rowly, and  by  good  luck  foond  hor  ia  the 
embraces  (for  which  I  had  two  wiinuts 
with  ne)  of  a  wealthy  qmk  «f  the  o««|. 
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end  ^  the  town;  of  wKom  I  recovered 
15,000^  which  made  me  amends  for  whkt 
she  had  kUy  sqoandered,  and  put  a  silence 
to  all  my  neighbours,  taking  off  my  re- 
«ii)acb  by  the  gain  they  saw  I  had  by  it 
The  last  died  about  two  years  after  I  mar- 
ried her,  in  labour  of  three  children.  I 
cnnjecture  they  were  b^got  by  a  country 
kinsman  of  hers,  wlnnn,  at  her  recommen- 
dation, I  took  into  my  family,  and  gave 
wagesto  as  a  journeyman.  What  this  crea- 
ture expended  in  deMcacies  and  high  (Uet 
with  her  kinsman  (a»well  as  I  could  com- 
pute bv  the  poulterer's,  fishmonger's,  and 
grocer's  bills,)  amounted  in  the  said  two 
years  to  one  hundred  eiehty-six  pounds  four 
shillings  and  five-pence  half-penny.  The  fine 
apparel,  bracelets,  lockets,  and  treats^  6cc. 
of  the  other,  according  to  the  best  calcula- 
tion, came,  in  three  years  and  about  three 
garters,  to  seven  huriared-fbrty  four  pounds 
seven  shillings  and  nine  pence.  After  this 
I  resolved  never  to  many  more,  and  found 
I  had  been  a  gainer  by  my  marriages,  and 
tho  damages  granted  me  tor  the  i£uses  of 
■ly  bed  (all  charges  deducted)  eight  thou- 
sttid  three  hundred  pounds,  within  a  trifle. 
*  I  come  now  to  show  the  good  effects  of 
the  love  of  money  on  the  lives  of  men,  to- 
wards rendering  them  hotiestt  sober,  and 
retigiou&  When  I  was  a  young  man,  I  had 
a  mind  to  make  the  best  of  my  wits,  and 
orer-reached  a  country  chap  in  a  parcel  of 
imaoimd  goods;  to  whom,  upon  hit  upbraid- 
lug,  and  threatening  to  expose  me  tor  it,  I 
retmmed  the  equivalent  of  his  loss;  and 
upon  his  good  advice,  wherein  he  clearly 
demonMrated  the  folly  of  such  artinces, 
which  can  never  end  but  or  shame,  and  the 
ruin  of  all  correspondence,  I  never  after 
transgressed.  Can  your  courtiers,  who  tiULe 
bribes,  or  your  lawyers  or  physicians  in 
their  practice,  6r  even  the  divines  who 
intermeddle  in  worl^y  affairs,  boast  of 
making  but  one  slip  in  their  lives,  and  of 
such  a  thorou^  and  lasting  reformation? 
Since  my  coming  into  the  world  I  do  not 
remember  I  was  ever  overtaken  in  drink, 
save  nine  times,  once  at  the  christening  of 
my  first  child,  thrice  at  our  city  feasts,  and 
five  times  at  driving  of  bargains.  My  re- 
formation I  can  attribute  to  nothing  so 
muck  as  the  love  and  esteem  of  money,  for 
I  found  myself  to  be  extravagant  in  my 
drink,  and  apt  to  torft  projector,  and  make 
rash  bargains.  As  for  women,  I  never 
knew  any  except  my  wives:  for  my  reader 
must  know,  and  it  is  what  he  may  confide 
in  as  an  excdlent  recipe,  that  the  love  of 
bunness  and  money  is  the  greatest  mortifier 
of  inordinate  desires  imaginable^  as  em- 
ploying the  mind  continually  in  the  cardPol 
oversight  of  wKat  one  has  in  the  eager  quest 
after  more,  in  looking  after  the  negligences 
and  deceits  of  servants,  in  the  due  entering 
and  stating  of  accounts,  in  hunting  after 
chaps,  and  in  the  exact  luiowledge  of  the 
state  of  markets;  which  things  whoever 
thoroughly  attends  to^  wUl  find  enough  and 


enongh  to  employ  fais  thowlits  on  evwrf 
moment  of  the  day;  so  that  Icannot  call  t9 
mind,  that  in  all  tire  time  I  was  a  husband, 
which,  off  and  on,  was  above  twelve  years, 
I  ever  once  thought  of  my  wives  but  in  bed. 
And,  lastly,  for  religion,  I  have  ever  been 
a  constant  churchman,  both  forenoons  and 
afternoons  on  Sundays,  never  fiorgetting  to 
be  thankful  for  any  gain  or  advantage  I  had 
had  that  day;  and  on  Saturday  nights,  upon 
casting  up  my  accounts,  1  alwaya  waa 
grateful  for  the  sum  of  my  week's  profits, 
and  at  Christmas  for  tliat  of  the  whole 
year.  It  is  true,  perhaps,  that  my  devo- 
tion has  not  been  the  most  fervent;  which, 
I  think,  ought  to  be  imputed  to  Uie  even- 
ness and  sedateness  of  my  temper,  which 
never  would  admit  of  any  impetuonties  oC 
any  sort:  and  I  can  remember,  that  in  my, 

South  and  pnme  of  manhood,  when  my 
lood  ran  brisker,  I  tpc^  greater  pleasunie 
in  religious  exercises  than  at  present,  er 
many  years  past,  and  that  my  devotion 
sensibly  declined  as  age^  which  is  dull  and 
unwieldy,  came  upon  me« 

*  I  have,  I  hope,  here  proved,  that  the 
love  of  money  prevents  aU  immorality  and 
vice;, which  it  you  will  not  allow,  yea 
must,  that  the  purstut  of  it  obliges  men  to^ 
the  same  kind  of  life  as  they  would  foUow 
if  they  were  really  virtuous;  which  is  all  I 
have  to  say  at  present,  only  recommending 
to  you,  that  yoa  would  think  ci  it,  and  turn 
ready  wit  into  ready  money  as  fast  as  you 
can.  I  conclude,  your  servant, 
T.  *EPHRAIM  WEED.' 


No.  451.]     Thunday,  August  7,  1712, 

r^i%m  MBVM  ajMTtam 

In  rabiam  cspit  wrti  Jocut,  et  per  honestai 
Ire  minai  iropone  domoa  ■ 
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^Tinea  eorniiit,  and  nature  ill  tnelito*d, 

ProdaeM  the  point  that  left  the  tting  behind; 
TiH,  friend  witb  flriend,  and  fannliea  at  atrift, 
IMumphant  malice  rag'd  through  prirate  life.— Pipe 

Thbrb  is  nothing  so  scandalous  to  a  go- 
vernment, and  det^table  in  the  eyes  of  all 
good  men,  as  defamatory  papers  and  pam<^ 
phlets;  but  at  the  same  time  there  is  no*^ 
thing  so  difficult  to  tame  as  a  satirical 
author.  An  angry  writer  who  cannot  ap- 
pear in  print,  natmrally  vents  his  spleen  m 
libels  and  lampoons.  A  n^  old  woman^ 
says  the  fable,  seemg  all  her  wrinkles  re- 
presented in  a  lar^  looking-glass,  threw 
It  upon  the  ground  m  a  passion,  and  broke 
it  in  a  thousand  pieces;  but  as  she  waa 
aftervrards  survcnring  the  fragments  with  a 
spiteful  kind  of  pleasure,  she  could  not  for- 
b!^  uttering  herself  in  the  following  soli- 
loquy :  *  What  have  I  got  by  this  reveMef ul 
blow  of  mine?  I  have  only  multiplied  my 
deformity,  and  see  a  hundred  ugly  hM% 
where  before  I  saw  but  one.' 

It  has  been  proposed,  to  oblige  every 
person  that  wntes  a  bo(^  or  a  paper,  to 
•wear  himself  the  author  of  it,  and  enter 
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dovnt  in  a  public  rq^ister  his  name  and 
I^ace  of  abode. 

This  indeed  would  have  efiectuaUy  sap- 
pressed  all  printed  scandal,  which  generally 
i4>pears  under  borrowed  names,  or  nnder 
DoneatalL  But  it  is  to  be  feared  that  snch 
an  expedient  would  not  only  destroy  scan- 
dal, but  learning.  It  would  operate  pro- 
miscuously, and  root  up  the  com  and  tares 
together.  Not  to  mention  some  of  the  most 
celebrated  works  of  piety,  which  have 
proceeded  from  anonymous  authors,  who 
have  made  it  their  merit  to  convey  to  us  so 
great  a  charity  in  secret;  there  are  few 
works  of  genius  that  come  out  at  first  with 
^e  author's  name.  The  writer  generally 
makes  a  trial  of  them  in  the  world  before 
he  owns  them;  and,  I  beHeve,  very  few, 
who  are  capable  of  writine,  would  set  pen 
to  paper,  if  they  knew  oeforehand  that 
they  must  not  publish  their  productions 
but  on  such  conditions.  For  my  own  part, 
I  must  dcMblare,  the  papers  I  present  the 
public  are  like  fairy  favours,  which  shall 
last  no  longer  than  while  the  author  is  con- 
cealed. 

That  which  makes  it  particularly  dif- 
icult  to  restrain  these  sons  of  calumny  and 
defamation  is»  that  all  sides  are  eoually 
gnilty  of  it,  and  that  every  dirty  seribbler 
M  countenanced  by  great  names,  whose  in- 
terests  he  propagates  by  such  vile  and 
infamous  methods.  I  have  never  yet  heard 
of  a  mimstry  who  have  inflicted  an  exem- 
plary punishment  on  an  author  that  has 
auppotted  their  cause  with  falsehood  and 
scandal,  and  treated,  in  a  most  cruel  man- 
ner, the  names  of  those  who  have  been 
looked  upon  as  their  rivals  and  antagonists. 
Would  a  p)vemment  set  an  everlasting 
.  mark  of  their  displeasure  upon  one  of  those 
•  infamous  writers,  who  maies  his  court  to 
them  by  tearing  to  pieces  the  reputation 
of.  a  competitor,  we  should  quickly  see  an 
end  put  to  this  race  of  vertnm,  that  are  a 
scandal  to  government,  and  a  reproach  to 
human  nature.  Such  a  proceedmg  would 
make  a  minister  of  state  shkie  in  history, 
and  would  fill  all  mankind  with  a  just  ao- 
faorrence  of  persons  who  should  treat  him 
unworthily,  and  employ  against  him  those 
arms  which  he  scorned  to  make  use  of 
against  his  enemies. 

I  cannot  think  that  any  one  will  be  so 
unjast  as  to  imagine,  what  I  have  here  said 
is  spoken  with  respect  to  any  party  or  fac- 
tion. Every  one  who  has  in  him  tne  senti- 
ments either  of  a  Christian  or  a  gentleman, 
cannot  but  be  highly  offended  at  this  wick- 
ed and  ungenerous  practice,  which  b  so 
much  in  use  among  us  at  present,  that  it  is 
become  a  kind  of  national  crime,  and  dis- 
tinguishes us  from  all  the  governments  that 
lie  about  us.  I  cannot  but  look  upon  the 
finest  stn^es  of  satire  which  are  aimed  at 
particular  persons,  and  which  are  support- 
ed even  with  the  appearances  of  truth,  to 
be  the  marks  of  an  evil  mind,  and  highly 
trimiaai  in  themselves.  Infuny»  like  other 


,  is  mder  the  direction  adl 
ibution  of  the  magistrate,  and  not  of 
any  private  person.  Accordin^v  we  lean^ 
from  a  fragment  of  Cicero,  tnat  thaii|^ 
there  were  very  few  capital  punishments 
in  the  twelve  tables,  a  libel  or  lamnooo^ 


Bat 


which  took  away  the  good  name 
other,  was  to  be  punished  by  death, 
this  is  far  from  bemg  our  case.  Ours 
is  nothing  but  ribaldry  and  biUiagsgate. 
Scurrility  passes  for  wit;  and  he  who 
can  call  names  in  the  greatest  variety 
of  phrases,  is  looked  upon  to  have  the 
shrewdest  pen.  By  this  means  the  honour 
(MP  families  is  ruined;  the  highest  posts  and 
the  ^^reatest  titles  are  rendered  cheap  and 
vile  in  the  sight  of  the  people;  the  noblest 
virtues  and  most  exalt^  parts  exposed  to 
the  contempt<if  the  vicious  and  the  igno- 
rant Should  a  foreigner,  who  kiwws  no- 
thing (^  our  private  mctions,  or  one  who  is 
to  act  his  part  in  the  worid  when  our  pee- 
sent  heats  and  animosities  are  ibi-got— 
should,  I  say,  such  a  one  form  to  himsdf 
a  notion  of  the  greatest  men  of  all  aidesia 
the  British  nation,  who  are  now  living 
from  the  characters  which  are  given  then 
in  some  or  other  of  those  abeminaUe  writ- 
ings which  are  daily  puUtshed  among  o^ 
What  a  nation  of  monsters  must  we  appetf ! 

As  this  cruel  practice  tends  to  the  i 
subversion  of  all  truth  and  humanity  an 
us,  it  deserves  the  utmost  detestation 
discouragement  of  all  who  have  either  the 
love  of  their  country,  or  the  honour  of  thor 
religion  at  heart  1  would  therefore  earn- 
estly recommend  it  to  the  consideratoi  oC 
those  who  deal  in  &ese  pernicious  arts  of 
writing,  and  of  those  who  take  pleasure  ia 
the  reading  of  them.  As  for  the  first,  I 
have  spoken  of  them  in  former  papers,  nd 
have  not  stuck  to  rank  them  with  the  mur- 
derer and  assassin.  Every  honest  man  sets 
as  high  a  value  upon  a  good  name,  as  upon 
life  itself:  and  I  cannot  but  think  that  those 
who  privily  assault  the  one,  would  destrogf 
the  other,  mi^ht  they  do  it  with  the  sane 
security  and  impunity. 

As  for  persons  who  take  pleasure  in  the 
reading  and  dispersing  such  detestable  li- 
bds,  I  am  afraid  they  fall  very  little  short 
of  the  guilt  of  the  £rst  composers.  By  a 
law  of  tne  emperors  Valentinian  and  Ya- 
lens,  it  was  made  death  for  any  person  not 
only  to  write  a  libel,  but,  if  he  met  with  one 
by  chance,  not  to  tear  or  bum  it  But  be- 
cause I  would  not  be  thought  singular  m  inf 
opinion  of  this  matter,  I  shall  conclude  SBf 
imper  with  the  words  of  Monsieur  Bayl^ 
who  was  a  man  of  great  freedom  of  thougfav 
as  well  as  of  exquisite  learning  and  jwg- 
ment 

*  I  cannot  ima^e  that  a  man  who  dis- 
perses a  libel,  is  less  desirous  of  doiaf 
mischief  than  the  author  himself.  But 
what  shall  we  say  of  the  pleasure  which  a 
man  takes  in  the  reading  of  a  defamatory 
libel  ?  Is  it  not  a  heinous  sin  in  the  aght 
drGod?  We  must  distinguish  in  this  J 
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This  pleasure  is  either  an  agreeiMe  sensa- 
tion we  are  affected  with»  when  we  meet 
with  a  witty  thou^t  which  is  well  ex- 
pressed, or  It  is  a  joy  which  we  conceive 
rrom  the  dishonour  of  the  person  who  is 
defemcd.  I  will  say  nothmg  to  the  first  of 
these  cases;  for  perhaps  some  would  think 
that  my  morality  is  not  severe  enough,  if 
I  should  affirm  tnat  a  roan  is  not  master  of 
those  agreeable  sensations,  any  more  than 
of  those  occanoned  by  sugar  or  honevi 
when  they  touch  his  tongue;  but  as  to  tne 
second,  every  one  will  own  that  pleasure  to 
be  a  heinous  sin.  The  pleasure  m  the  first 
case  is  of  no  continuance;  it  prevents  our 
reason  and  reflection,  and  may  be  imme- 
diately followed  by  a  secret  prief,  to  see 
our  neighbour's  honour  blasted.  If  it  does 
not  cease  immediately,  it  is  a  sign  that  we 
are  not  displeased  with  the  ill  nature  of  the 
satirist,  but  are  ^lad  to  see  him  defame  his 
enemy  by  all  kinds  of  stories;  and  then 
we  deserve  the  punishment  to  which  the 
writer  of  the  libd  is  subject.  I  shall  here 
add  the  words  of  a  modem  author.  St 
Gregory,  upon  excommumcating  those 
writers  who  had  dishonoured  Castorius, 
does  not  except  those  who  read  their 
works;  because,  says  he,  if  calumnies  have 
always  been  the  delight  of  their  hearers, 
and  a  gratification  of  those  persons  who 
have  no  other  advantage  over  honest  men, 
is  not  he  who  takes  pleasure  in  reading 
them  as  guilty  as  he  who  composed  them? 
It  is  an  uncontested  maxim,  that  they  who 
approve  an  action,  would  certainly  do  it  if 
they  could;  that  is,  if  some  reason  of  self- 
love  did  not  hinder  them.  There  is  no  dif- 
ference, says  Cicero,  between  advising  a 
crime,  and  approving  it  when  committed. 
The  Roman  law  confirmed  this  maxim, 
having  subjected  the  approvers  and  authors 
of  this  evil  to  the  same  penalty.  We  may 
therefore  conclude,  that  those  who  are 
pleased  with  reading  defamatory  libels,  so 
liar  as  to  approve  the  authors  and  dis- 
perser?  of  them,  are  as  guilty  as  if  they 
had  comiKwed  them;  for,  if  they  do  not 
write  such  libels  themselves,  it  is  because 
they  have  not  the  talent  of  writing,  or  be- 
cause they  will  run  no  hazard.' 

The  author  produces  other  authorities  to 
confirm  his  judgment  in  this  particular. 


Na  452.]    Friday,  Avgiut  8,  1712. 

Eft  natora  booiinum  noTitatis  avida. 

PUn,  apod  Lilimn. 
Iluman  natitie  ia  fond  of  novelty. 

There  is  no  humour  in  my  countrymen, 
which  I  am  more  inclined  to  wonder  at, 
than  their  general  thirst  after  news.  There 
are  about  half  a  dozen  ingenious  men,  who 
live  very  plentifully  upon  this  curiosity  of 
their  fellow-subjects.  They  all  of  them  re- 
ceive the  same  advices  from  abroad,  and 
very  often  in  the  same  words;  but  their  way 
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of  cookhig  it  is  so  very  different,  that  there 
is  no  citizen,  who  has  an  eye  to  the  public 
good,  that  can  leave  the  coffee-house  with 
a  peace  of  mind,  before  he  has  given  every 
one  ofthem  a  reading.  These  several  dishe* 
of  news  are  so  very  agreeable  to  the  pdate 
of  my  countrymen,  that  they  are  not  only 
pleased  with  them  when  they  are  served 
up  hot,  but  when  they  are  again  set  cold 
before  them,  by  those  penetrating  politi- 
cians who  oblige  the  public  with  their  re- 
flections and  observations  upon  every  jriece 
of  intelligence  that  is  sent  us  from  abroad. 
This  text  is  given  us  by  one  set  of  writers, 
and  the  comment  by  another. 

But  notwithstanding  we  have  the  same 
tale  told  us  in  so  many  difierent  papers,  and 
if  occasion  requires,  in  so  many  artides 
of  the  same  paper;  notwithstanding.  In  a 
scarcity  of  foreign  pc^ts,  we  hear  tiie  same 
story  repeated  by  different  advices  from 
Pans,  Brussels,  the  Hague,  and  from  every 
great  town  in  Europe;  notwithstanding  the 
multitude  of  annotations,  explanations,  re- 
flections, and  various  readings  which  it 
passes  through,  our  time  lies  heavy  on  our 
nands  till  the  arrival  of  a  fresh  mail:  we 
long  to  receive  farther  particulars,  to  hear 
what  will  be  the  next  step,  or  what  will  be 
the  consequences  of  that  which  we  have  al- 
ready taken.  A  westerly  wind  keeps  the 
whole  town  in  suspense,  and  puts  a  stop  to 
conversation. 

This  general  curiodty  has  been  raised 
and  inflamed  by  our  late  wars,  and  if  righUy 
directed,  might  be  of  good  use  to  a  person 
who  has  such  a  thirst  awakened  in  him. 
Why  should  not  a  man,  who  takes  delight 
in  leading  every  thing  that  is  new,  ap- 
ply himself  to  history,  travels,  and  other 
writings  of  the  same  kind,  where  he  will 
find  perpetual  fuel  for  his  curiosity,  and 
meet  with  much  more  pleasure  and  im- 
provement than  in  these  papers  of  tie 
week?  An  honest  tradesman,  who  lan- 
guishes a  whole  summer  in  expectation  of 
a  batUe,  and  x>crhaps  is  baulked  at  last, 
may  here  meet  with  half  a  dozen  in  a  day. 
He  may  read  the  news  of  a  whole  campaign 
in  less  time  than  he  now  bestows  upon  the 
products  of  a  single  post  Fights,  conquests, 
and  revolutions,  lie  thick  together.  The 
reader's  curiosity  is  raised  and  satisfied 
every  moment,  and  his  passions  disap- 
pointed or  gratified,  without  being  detained 
m  a  state  of  uncertainty  from  <toy  to  day, 
or  lying  at  the  merc^  of  the  sea  and  wind; 
in  shoit,  the  mind  is  not'  here  kept  in  a 
perpetual  gape  after  knowledge,  nor  pu- 
nished with  that  eternal  thirst,  which  is 
the  portion  of  all  our  modem  newsmongers 
and  coffee-house  politicians. 

All  matters  of  fiEict,  which  a  man  did  not 
know  before,  are  news  to  him;  and  I  do  not 
see  how  any  haberdasher  in  Cheapside  is 
more  concerned  in  the  present  quarrel  df 
the  Cantons,  than  he  was  in  that  of  the 
League.  At  least  I  believe,  every  one  will 
allow  me,  it  is  of  more  importance  to  an 
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Eaglishiiian  to  know  the  tustoiy  of  his  an- 
cestors, than  that  of  his  contem]x>raries  who 
live  apKXi  the  banks  of  the  Danube  or  the 
Borysthenes.  As  for  those  who  are  of 
another  mind,  I  shall  recommend  to  them 
the  following  letter  from  a  projector,  who 

0  willing  to  turn  a  pennj  by  this  remarka- 
ble corioQty  of  his  countrymen. 

*  Mr.  Spectator, — ^You  must  have  ob- 
served that  men  who  frequent  coffee-hou^ 
and  delight  in  news,  are  pleased  with  every 
thmg  that  is  matter  of  tact,  so  it  be  what 
they  have  not  heard  before.  A  victory  or 
a  aefeat  are  equally  agreeable  to  them. 
The  shutting  of  a  cairdinal's  mouth  pleases 
them  one  post,  and  the  opening  of  it  an- 
other. They  are  glad  to  near  the  French 
court  is  removed  to  Marli,  and  are  after- 
wards as  much  delighted  with  its  return  to 
Versailles.  They  read  the  advertisements 
with  the  same  curiosity  as  the  articles  of 
public  news;  and  are  as  pleased  to  hear  of 
a  pie-bald  horse  that  is  strayed  out  of  a 
field  near  Islington,  as  of  a  whole  troop  that 
have  been  engafi;ed  in  any  foreign  adven- 
ture. In  short,  they  have  a  relish  for  every 
thing  that  is  news,  let  the  matter  of  it  be 
what  it  will;  or,  to  ^peak  more  properly, 
they  are  men  of  a  voracious  appedte,  but 
no  taste.  Now,  sir,  since  the  great  fountain 
of  news,  I  mean  the  war,  is  verv  near  being 
dried  up;  and  since  these  gentlemen  have 
contracted  such  an  inextinp;uishable  thirst 
alter  it,  I  have  taken  their  case  and  my 
own  into  con^deration,  and  have  thought 
of  a  project  which  may  turn  to  the  ad- 
vantage  of  us  both.  I  have  thoughts  of 
publishing  a  daily  paper,  which  shall  com- 
prehend m  it  all  the  most  remarkable  oc^ 
currences  in  every  little  town,  village,  and 
hamlet,  that  lie  within  ten  miles  S  Lon- 
don, or,  in  other  words,  within  the  verge 
of  the  penny-post  I  have  pitched  upon 
this  scene  of  intelligence  for  two  reasons; 
first,  because  the  carriage  of  letters  will  be 
very  cheap;  and,  secondly,  because  I  may 
receive  them  every  day.  By  this  means 
my  readers  will  have  their  news  fresh  and 
fr^sh,  and  many  worthy  citizens,  who  can- 
not sleep  with  any  satisfaction  at  present, 
for  want  of  being  informed  how  the  world 
goes,  may  go  to  bed  contentedly,  it  bdng 
my  desig^  to  put  out  mv  paper  every  night 
at  nine  o'clock  precisely.  I  have  already 
established  correspondences  in  these  seve- 
ral places,  and  received  very  good  intelli- 
gence. 

'  By  m  V  last  advices  from  Knightsbridge, 

1  hear  that  a  horse  was  clapped  into  the 
pound  on  the  third  instant,  and  that  .he 
was  not  released  when  the  letters  came 
away. 

*  We  are  informed  from  Pankridge,*  that 
a  dozen  weddings  were  lately  celebrated  in 
the  mother-church  of  that  place,  but  are 
referred  to  their  next  letters  for  the  names 
of  the  parties  concerned. 


•  BL  Ptacru^ttoB  •  teUooaMt  plaoe  for  wvddion- 


*  Lettto  from  Brampton  advise,  tkat  die 
widow  Blight  had  received  several  visits 
from  John  Mildew;  which  affords  great 
matter  of  speculation  in  those  parts. 

<  By  a  fisherman  who  lately  touched  at 
Hammersmith,' there  is  advice  from  Put- 
ney, that  a  certfun  person  well  known  in 
that  place,  is  like  to  lose  his  elecdon  for 
churchwarden;  but  this  being  boat-news» 
we  cannot  give  entire  credit  to  it. 

*  Letters  from  Paddineton  bring  Kttlc 
more  than  that  William  Squeak,  the  sow- 
^Ider,  passed  through  that  place  the  fifUi 
instant. 

*  They  advise  from  Fulham  that  things 
remained  there  in  the  same  state  they  were. 
They  had  intelligence,  just  as  the  letters 
came  away,  of  a  tub  of  excellent  ale  jwt 
set  abroach  at  Parson's  Green ;  but  this 
wanted  confirmation. 

*  I  have  here,  ar,  given  you  a  specimcB 
of  the  news  with  which  I  intend  to  entcftsia 
the  town,  and  which,  when  drawn  up  re- 
gularly in  the  form  of  a  newspaper,  wiD,  I 
aoubt  not,  be  very  acceptable  to  many  of 
those  pubUc-spirited  reaaers  who  take  more 
delight  in  acquainting  themselves  with  other 
people's  business  than  their  own.  I  hope  a 
patMcr  of  this  kind,  which  lets  us  know  what 
IS  done  near  home,  may  be  more  uscfol  to 
us  than  those  which  are  filled  with  adrices 
from  Zug  and  Bender,  and  make  some 
amends  for  that  dearth  of  intelligence  which 
we  may  iustly  apprehend  from  tiroes  of 
peace.  If  I  find  that  you  receive  this  pro- 
ject favourably,  I  will  shortly  trouble  you 
with  one  or  two  more;  and  in  the  mean 
time  am,  most  worthy  sir,  with  all  dne 
respect,  your  most  obedient  and  hnmble 
servant'  C 


Na  453.]     Saturday,  AuguMt  9, 1712. 

Nob  QsiUU  nee  tenoi  ftrar 

Penaa Btr.  Od.  xx.  LAl  *.  1. 

No  weak,  no  common  wing  than  bear 
My  riiiiig  body  through  the  air.— 0««eA. 

There  is  not  a  more  pleasin^^^  exercise  of 
the  mind  than  gratitude.  It  is  accompa- 
nied with  such  an  inward  satisfaction,  tnat 
the  duty  is  sufficiently  rewarded  by  the 
performance.  It  is  not  like  the  practice  of 
many  other  virtues,  difficult  and  painfiil, 
but  attended  with  so  much  pleasure,  that 
were  there  no  positive  command  whi<±  eo- 
ioined  it,  nor  any  recomijence  laid  up  for  it 
hereafter,  a  generous  mind  would  indulge 
in  it,  for  the  natural  gratification  that  ac- 
companies it 

If  gratitude  is  due  from  man  to  man,  how 
much  more  from  man  to  his  Maker!  The 
Supreme  Being  does  not  only  confer  upon 
us  those  bounties,  which  proceed  more  im- 
mediately from  his  hano,  but  even  those 
benefits  which  are  conveyed  to  us  by  others^ 
Every  blessing  we  enjoy,  by  what  meana 
soever  it  may  be  derived  upon  us,  is  the 
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gift  cf  Him  who  is  the  great  Author  of  good, 
and  Father  of  mercies. 

If  gratitude,  when  exerted  towards  one 
another,  naturally  produces  a  very  pleasing 
sensation  in  the  mmd  of  a  gratefiil  man,  it 
exalts  the  soul  into  rapture,  when  it  is  em- 
ployed on  this  great  object  of  ^titude,  on 
this  beneficent  Being,  who  has  given  us  every 
thing  we  already  possess,  and  from  whom 
we  expect  every  thing  we  yet  hope  for. 

Most  of  the  works  of  the  pagan  poets 
were  either  direct  hymns  to  tneir  deities, 
or  tended  indirectly  to  the  celebration  of 
their  respective  attributes  and  perfections. 
Those  who  are  acqu^nted  with  the  works 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  poets  which  are 
still  extant,  vrill,  upon  reflection,  find  this 
observation  so  true  that  I  shall  not  enlarge 
upon  it  One  would  wonder  that  more  of 
our  Christian  poets  have  not  turned  their 
thoughts  this  way,  especially  if  we  condder 
that  cur  idea  of  the  Supreme  Being  is  not 
only  infinitely  more  great  and  noble  than 
what  could  possibly  enter  into  the  heart  of 
a  heathen,  but  filled  with  every  thing  that 
can  raise  the  imagination,  and  give  an  op- 
portunity for  the  sublimest  thoughts  and 
conceptions. 

Plutarch  tells  us  of  a  heathen  who  was 
anging  a  hymn  to  Diana,  in  which  he  cele- 
brateof  her  for  her  delight  in  human  sacri- 
fices, and  other  instances  of  cruelty  and 
revenge;  upon  which,  a  poet  who  was  pre- 
sent at  ^is  piece  of  devotion,  and  seems  to 
have  had  a  truer  idea  of  the  divine  nature, 
told  the  votary,  by  wav  of  reproof,  that, 
in  recompense  for  his  nymn,  he  heartily 
wished  he  might  have  a  daughter  of  the 
same  temper  with  the  goddess  he  cele- 
brated. It  was  impossible  to  write  the 
praises  of  one  of  those  false  deities,  accord- 
ing to  the  pagan  creed,  without  a  mixture 
of  impertinence  and  absurdity. 

The  Jews,  who  before  the  time  of  Chris- 
tianity were  the  only  people  who  had  the 
knowledge  of  the  true  God,  have  set  the 
Christian  world  an  example  how  they 
oug^t  to  employ  this  divine  talent  of  whicn 
I  am  speakmg.  As  that  nation  produced 
men  ot  great  genius,  without  considering 
them  as  mspired  writers,  they  have  trans- 
mitted to  us  many  hymns  ana  divine  odes, 
which  excel  those  that  arc  delivered  down 
to  us  by  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans, 
in  the  poetry,  as  much  as  in  the  subject  to 
which  it  was  consecrated.  This  I  think 
might  easily  be  shown  if  there  were  occa- 
sion for  it 

I  have  already  communicated  to  the  pub- 
lic some  pieces  of  dUvine  poetry;  and,  as 
they  have  met  with  a  very  favourable  re- 
ception, I  shall  from  time  to  time  publish 
any  work  of  the  same  nature,  which  has 
not  yet  appeared  in  print,  and  may  be  ac^ 
ceptable  to  my  readers. 

I. 
*  When  all  thy  merdat,  O  my  God, 

My  riiiuff  loal  nrrvf ; 
TrcnaportM  with  Uw  view,  Tm  loit 

la  wondtr,  lore,  and  pniw : 


*  O  how  fhall  wordfl  wiU  eqnal  wamUi 

The  cratitude  declare. 
That  glows  within  mv  ravish'd  heart  9^ 
But  thou  eanat  read  it  there. 

m. 

*  Thy  nroTidenee  my  lif^  BQftain*d, 

And  all  my  wants  redrett. 

When  in  the  silent  womb  I  lay. 

And  hung  upon  the  breast. 

IV. 

*  To  all  my  weak  complaints  and  cries 

Thy  mercy  lent  an  ear, 
Ere  yet  my  fteble  thoughts  bad  leam'd 
To  form  themaelves  in  prayer. 

V. 

*  Unnnmber'd  comforts  to  my  soul 

Thy  tender  care  bestow'd, 
Before  my  infant  heart  coneeiv*d 
From  whom  those  comforts  flow'd. 

VI. 

*  When  in  the  slipp'ry  oaths  of  youth, 

With  heedless  steps  I  ran. 
Thine  arm  unseen  conveyed  me  safi). 
And  led  me  up  to  man. 

VIL 

*  Through  hidden  dangers,  toijs,  and  deaths. 

It  gently  dear'd  my  way. 
And  throufh  the  pleasing  snares  of  vice, 
Bioce  to  be  feared  than  they. 

vni. 

*  When  worn  with  sickness  oft  bast  Thoo 

With  health  renew'd  my  feoe. 
And  when  in  sins  and  sorrows  sunk, 
Reviv'd  my  soul  with  grace. 

DC. 

*  Thy  bounteous  hand  with  worldly  bliss 

Has  made  my  cup  run  o*er. 
And  in  a  kind  and  faithfol  Ariend 
Has  doubled  all  my  store 


*Tfen  thousand  thousand  precious  gifts 

My  daily  thanks  emplov; 
Nor  is  the  least  a  ehaerftil  heart. 

That  tastes  those  gifts  with  Joy. 

XI. 

*  Through  every  period  of  my  life 

Thy  coodneM  lil  pursue; 
And  after  death,  in  distant  worlds 
Hie  glorious  theme  renew. 

XII. 

*  When  nature  Alls  and  day  and  night 

Divide  thy  works  no  more, 
Myever gratefUl  heart,  O  Lord. 
Thy  mercy  shall  adore. 

XUI. 

*  Throuah  all  eternity  to  Thee 

Ajoyftil  song  ril raise; 

Fdr  oh !  eternity's  too  short 

To  utter  all  thy  praise.* 


Na  454.]    Monday,  Auguat,  11,  iri2. 

sine  me,  vacivum  tempos  ne  quod  dem  mihi 
LaborisL  Ttr.  HtuuL  Act.  i.  Sc  i 

Give  roe  leave  to  allow  myself  no  respite  from  labouK 

It  is  an  inexpresable  pleasure  to  know  a 
little  <rf  the  world,  and  be  of  no  character 
or  significancy  in  it 

To  be  ever  unconcerned,  and  ever  look* 
ing  on  new  objects  with  an  endless  curi- 
osity, is  a  delight  known  only  to  those  who 
are  turned  for  speculation:  nay,  they  who 
enjoy  it,  must  value  things  only  as  they  are 
the  objects  of  speculation,  without  drawing 
any  woridl^r  advantage  to  themselves  from 
them^  b«t  just  as  they  are  what  contrfbote 
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to  thdr  amuaement,  or  the  improvement 
of  Uie  mind.  I  lay  one  mght  last  week  at 
Richmond;  and  tieing  recess,  not  out  of 
dissatisfaction,  but  a  certain  busf  inclina- 
tion one  sometimes  has,  I  rose  at  four  in 
the  morning,  and  took  boat  for  London, 
with  a  resolution  to  rove  by  boat  and  coach 
for  the  next  four-and-twenty  hours,  till  the 
many  different  objects  I  must  needs  meet 
with  should  tire  my  imag^ation,  and  give 
me  an  inclination  to  a  repose  more  profound 
than  I  was  at  that  Ume  capable  oL  I  beg 
people's  pardon  for  an  odd  humour  I  am 
guilty  (^,  and  was  often  that  day,  which  is 
salutmg  any  person  whom  I  like,  whether 
I  know  him  or  not  This  is  a  pardcularity 
woidd  be  tolerated  in  me,  if  they  conadered 
that  the  greatest  pleasure  I  know  I  recdve 
at  my  eyes,  and  that  I  am  obliged  to  an 
agreeable  person  for  coming  a  broad  into 
my  view,  as  another  is  for  a  vi^t  of  con- 
venation  at  thdr  own  houses. 

The  hours  of  the  day  and  night  are  taken 
up  in  the  cities  of  London  and  Westmin- 
ster, by  people  as  different  from  each  other 
fs  those  who  are  bom  in  different  cen- 
turies. Men  of  six  o'clock  give  way  to 
those  of  lune,  they  of  nine,  to  the  genera- 
tion of  twelve;  and  thev  of  twelve  disap- 
pear, and  make  room  for  the  foshionabie 
world,  who  have  made  two  o'clock  the  noon 
of  the  day. 

When  we  first  put  off  from  shore,  we 
soon  fell  in  with  a  neet  of  gardeners,  bound 
for  the  several  market-ports  of  London; 
and  it  was  the  most  pleasmg  scene  ima^n- 
able  to  see  the  cheerfulness  with  which 
those  industrious  people  plyed  their  way 
to  a  certain  sale  ot  their  goods.  The  banks 
on  each  side  are  as  well  peopled,  and  beau- 
^ed  with  as  agreeable  plantations  as  any 
spot  on  the  earth;  but  the  Thames  itsell, 
loaded  with  the  product  of  each  shore, 
added  very  much  to  the  landscape.  It  was 
very  easy  to  observe  by  their  sdling,  and 
the  countenances  of  the  ruddy  virgins,  who 
were  supercargoes,  the  part  of  the  town  to 
which  tney  were  bound.  Their  was  an  air 
in  the  purveyors  for  Covent-garden,  who 
frequently  converse  with  morning  rakes, 
very  unlike  the  seeming  sobriety  of  those 
boniMl  for  Stocks-market 

Nothing  remarkable  happened  in  our 
voyage;  but  I  landed  with  ten  sail  of  apricot 
boats,  at  Strand-bridge,  after  having  put  in 
at  Nine-Elms,  and  taken  in  melons,  con- 
signed by  Mr.  Cuffee,  of  that  place,  to  Sarah 
Sewell  and  company,  at  their  stsdl  in  Co- 
vent-garden. We  arrived  at  Strand-bridge 
at  nx  of  the  clock,  and  were  unloading, 
when  the  liackney-coachmen  of  the  fore- 
going night  took  tneir  leave  of  each  other 
at  the  Dark-House,  to  go  to  bed  before  the 
day  was  too  far  spent  Chimney-sweepers 
paiised  by  us  as  we  made  up  to  the  market, 
and  some  raillery  happened  between  one 
of  the  fniit-wencnes  and  those  black  men, 
^KNit  the  Devil  and  Eve,  with  allusion  to 
thdr  several  prolesnoDS.    I  could  not  be- 


lieve any  place  more  entertafaiing  than  Co- 
vent-garden; where  I  strolled  from  ooe 
fruit-shop  to  another,  with  crowds  of  agree- 
able voung  women  around  me,  who  were 
Eurcna»ng  fruit  for  thdr  respective  £iuni- 
es.  It  was  almost  dght  of  the  dock  be- 
fore I  could  leave  that  variety  of  objects.  I 
took  coach  and  followed  a  young  lady, 
who  tripped  into  another  just  befwe  me, 
attended  by  her  maid.  I  saw  immediately 
she  was  <a  the  family  of  the  Vain-knres. 
There  are  a  set  of  these,  who  of  all  things, 
effect  the  play  of  Blindman's-buff,  and 
leading  men  into  love  for  they  know  not 
whom,  who  are  fled  they  know  not  where. 
This  sort  of  woman  is  usually  a  janty  slat- 
tern; she  hangs  on  her  dothes,  plajrs  her 
head,  varies  ner  posture,  and  changes 
place  mcessantly,  and  all  with  an  appear- 
ance of  striving  at  the  same  time  to  hide 
herself,  and  yet  give  you  to  understand  die 
is  in  humour  to  laugh  at  you.  Yoa  must 
have  often  seen  the  coachmen  make  signs 
with  thdr  fingers,  as  they  drive  by  each 
other,  to  ultimate  how  much  they  have  got 
that  day.  They  can  carry  on  that  lan^inge 
to  give  mtelhgence  where  they  are  dnvmg. 
Li  an  instant  my  coachman  took  the  wink 
to  pursue;  and  the  lady's  driver  gave  the 
hint  that  he  was  gdng  through  iJoog-acre 
towards  St  James's:  while  he  whipped  up 
James-street,  we  drove  for  King-street,  to 
save  the  pass  at  St  Martin's-lane.  llie 
coachman  took  care  to  meet,  jostle,  and 
threaten  each  other  for  way,  and  be  entan- 
gled at  Uie  end  of  Newport-street  and 
Long-acre.  The  fright,  you  must  believe, 
brought  down  the  lady's  coach  door,  and 
obliged  her,  with  her  mask  off,  to  inqmre 
into  the  bustle, — ^when  she  sees  the  man 
she  would  avdd.  The  tackle  of  the  coach- 
window  is  so  bad  she  cannot  draw  it  up 
again,  and  she  drives  on  sometimes  wholly 
discovered  and  sometimes  half  escaped, 
according  to  the  acddent  of  carriages  in 
her  way.  One  of  these  ladies  keeps  her 
seat  in  a  hackney-coach,  as  well  as  the  best 
rider  does  on  a  managed  horse.  The  laced 
shoe  on  her  left  foot,  with  a  cardess  ges- 
ture just  appearing  on  the  opposite  cashton, 
hdd  her  both  firm,  and  in  proper  attitude 
to  receive  the  next  jolt 

As  she  was  an  excdlent  coach-wcxnan, 
many  were  the  glances  at  each  other  which 
we  had  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  in  aQ  parts 
of  the  town,  by  the  skill  of  our  drivers;  tiQ 
at  last  my  lady  was  conveniently  lost,  with 
notice  from  her  coachman  to  ours  to  make 
off,  lEuid  he  should  hear  where  she  went 
This  chase  was  now  at  an  end;  and  the 
fellow  who  drove  her  came  to  us,  and  dis- 
covered Uiat  he  was  ordered  to  come  again 
in  an  hour,  for  that  she  was  a  Silk- worm. 
I  was  surprised  with  this  phrase,  but  found 
it  was  a  cant  among  the  hackney  fraternity 
for  thdr  best  customers,  women  who  ram- 
ble twice  or  thrice  a  week  from  shop  to 
shop,  to  turn  over  all  the  goods  in  town 
without  buymg  any  thing.  The  silk- 
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arc,  H  seems,  indulged  by  the  tradesmen; 
for,  thoueh  thejr  never  buy,  they  are  ever 
talking  m  new  silks,  laces  and  rioands,  and 
serve  the  owners  in  getting  them  customers 
as  their  common  dunners  do  in  makmg 
them  pay. 

The  day  of  people  of  fashion  began  now 
to  break,  and  carts  and  hacks  were  min- 
gled with  equipages  of  show  and  vanity; 
when  I  resolvea  to  walk  it,  out  of  cheap- 
ness; but  my  unhappy  curiosity  is  sucn, 
that  I  find  it  always  my  interest  to  take 
coach;  for  some  oda  adventure  among  beg- 
gars, ballad  nngers,  or  the  like,  detiuns 
and  throws  me  into  expense.  It  happened 
so  immediately;  for  at  the  comer  of  War- 
wick-street, as  I  was  listening  to  a  new 
ballad,  a  ragged  rascal,  a  beggar  who  knew 
me,  came  up  to  me,  and  began  to  turn  the 
eyes  of  the  good  company  upon  me,  by  tell- 
ing me  he  was  extremely  poor,  and  should 
die  in  the  street  for  want  of  drink,  except 
I  immediately  would  have  the  charity  to 
give  him  sixpence  go  into  the  next  ale-house 
and  save  his  We.  He  ureed  with  a  melan- 
choly face,  that  all  his  family  had  died  of 
thirst  All  the  mob  have  humour,  and  two 
or  three  began  to  take  the  jest;  by  which 
Mr.  Sturdy  carried  his  pomt,  and  let  me 
sneak  off  to  a  coach*  As  I  drove  along,  it 
was  a  pleasing  reflection  to  see  the  world 
so  prettily  checkered  since  I  left  Richmond, 
ana  the  scene  still  filling  with  children  of  a 
new  hour.  This  satisfaction  increased  as 
I  moved  towards  the  city;  and  gay  signs, 
well-disposed  streets,  magnificent  public 
structures,  and  wealthy  shops,  adorned 
with  coRtented  faces,  made  the  joy  still 
rising  till  we  came  into  the  centre  of  the 
city,  and  centre  of  the  world  of  trade,  the 
Exchange  of  London.  As  other  men  in  the 
crowds  about  me  were  pleased  with  their 
hopes  and  bargiuns,  I  found  my  account  in 
observing  them,  in  attention  to  their  seve- 
ral interests.  I  indeed,  looked  upon  my- 
self as  the  richest  man  that  walked  the  Ex- 
chanee  that  day;  for  my  benevolence  made 
ne  snare  the  gains  of  every  bargain  that 
was  made.  It  was  not  the  least  of  my  satis- 
fiaction  in  my  survey,  to  go  up  stairs,  and 
pass  the  shops  of  agreeable  females;  to  ob- 
serve so  many  pretty  hands  busy  in  the 
folding  of  ribands,  and  the  utmost  eagerness 
of  agreeable  fEU^es  in  the  sale  of  patches, 
pins,  and  wires,  on  each  side  of  the  coun- 
ters, was  an  amusement  in  which  I  could 
longer  have  mdulged  myself,  had  not  thtf 
dear  creatures  called  to  me,  to  ask  what  I 
wanted,  when  I  could  not  answer,  'only 
•To  look  at  you.'  I  went  to  one  of  the 
windows  whicti  opened  to  the  area  below, 
where  all  the  several  voices  lost  their  dis- 
tinction, and  rose  up  in  a  confused  hum- 
ming; which  createdin  me  a  reflection  that 
could  not  come  into  the  mind  of  any  but  one 
a  little  too  studious;  for  I  sidd  to  myself 
with  a  Wnd  of  pun  in  thought,  *  What  non- 
sense is  an  the  hurry  of  this  world  to  those 
who  are  above  it?'  In  these,  or  not  much 


wiser  thoughts,  I  had  liked  to  have  lost  my 
place  at  the  chop-house,  where  every  man, 
according  to  the  natural  bashfulness ,  or 
sullenness  of  our  nation,  eats  in  a  pulilic 
room  a  mess  of  broth,  or  chop  of  meat, 
in  dumb  silence,  as  if  they  had  no  pretence 
to  speak  to  each  other  on  the  foot  of  being 
men,  except  they  were  of  each  other's  ac- 
quaintance. 

I  went  afterwards  to  Robin's,  and  saw 
people  who  had  dined  with  me  at  the  five- 
penny  ordinary  just  before,  give  bills  for 
the  value  of  large  estates;  and  could  not  but 
behold  with  great  pleasure,  property  lodged 
in,  and  transferred  in  a  moment  from,  such 
as  would  never  be  masters  of  half  as  much 
as  is  seeminely  in  them,  and  dven  fmm 
them,  every  day  they  live.  But  oefore  five 
in  the  afternoon  I  left  the  ci^,  came  to  my 
common  scene  of  Covent-garaen,  andpasMd 
the  evening  at  Will's,  in  attending  the  dis- 
courses of  several  sets  of  people,  who  re- 
lieved each  other,  within  my  hearing,  on 
the  subjects  of  cards,  dice,  love,  learning, 
and  politics.  The  last  subject  kept  me  till 
I  heard  the  streets  in  the  possession  of  the 
bell-man,  who  had  now  tne  worid  to  him- 
self, and  cried  *Past  two  o'clock.'  This 
roused  me  from  my  seat;  and  I  went  to  my 
lodgings,  led  by  a  light,  whom  I  put  into 
the  discourse  of^his  private  economy,  and 
made  him  give  me  an  account  of  the  charee, 
hazard,  profit,  and  loss  of  a  family  that  oe- 
p>ended  upon  a  link,  with  a  desi^  to  end 
my  trivial  day  with  the  generosity  of  six- 
pence, instead  of  a  third  part  of  tnat  sum. 
When  I  came  to  my  chambers,  I  writ  down 
these  minutes:  but  was  at  a  loss  what  in- 
struction I  should  propose  to  my  reader 
from  the  enumeration  of  so  many  insignifi- 
cant matters  and  occurrences:  and  I  thought 
it  of  great  use,  if  they  could  learn  with  me 
to  keep  their  minds  open  to  gratification, 
and  ready  to  receive  it  from  any  thing  it 
meets  with.  This  one  circumstance  will 
make  every  face  you  see  pve  you  the  satis- 
faction you  now  take  in  beholding  that  of  a 
frioid;  will  make  every  object  a  pleasing 
one;  will  make  all  the  good  which  arrives 
to  any  man,  an  increase  of  hap];Hnes8  to 
yourself.  T. 


Na  455.]     Tuesday,  August  12, 1712, 


Mon 


■pis  Ditins 


Hore  roodoque, 
Grata  carpentia  thyma  per  laborem 

Plurimom 

Hw,  Od.  ii.  lib.  4.  S7 


-M f  thnorooa  i 


UnamMtioai  tracu  purauei: 
Doea  with  weak  unballast  winga, 
About  the  mossy  brooks  and  springs. 

Like  the  laborious  bee. 
For  little  drops  of  honey  fly. 
And  there  with  humble  sweets  contents  her  industry. 

The  following  letters  have  in  them  re- 
flections which  will  seem  of  importance 
both  to  the  learned  world  and  tu  domettic 
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life.  There  is  in  the  first,  an  allmny  so 
well  carried  on,  that  it  cannot  but  be  very 
pleasing  to  those  who  have  a  taste  of  good 
writing;  and  the  other  billets  may  have 
their  use  in  common  life. 

'Mr.  Spectator,— As  I  walked  the 
other  day  in  a  fine  garden,  and  observed 
the  great  variety  of  improvements  in  plants 
ajid  flowers,  beyond  what  they  otherwise 
would  have  been,  I  was  naturally  led  into 
a  reflection  upon  the  advantages  of  educa- 
*  tion,  or  modem  culture:  how  many  good 
<raalities  in  the  mind  are  lost  for  want  of 
the  like  due  care  in  nursing  and  skilfully 
managing  them;  how  many  virtues  are 
chokM  by  the  multitude  of  weeds  which 
are  suflered  to  grow  among  them;  how  ex- 
cellent parts  are  often  starved  and  useless, 
by  being  planted  in  a  wrone  soil;  and  how 
very  seldom  do  these  moral  seeds  produce 
the  noble  fruits  which  might  be  expected 
from  them,  by  a  neglect  of  proper  manur- 
ing, necessary  prumng,  and  an  artful  ma- 
nagement of  our  tender  inclinations  and  first 
spring  of  life.  These  obvious  speculations 
made  me  at  length  conclude,  that  there  is 
a  sort  of  vegetable  principle  in  the  mind  of 
every  man  when  he  comes  into  the  world. 
In  infants,  the  seeds  lie  buried  and  undis- 
covered, till  after  a  while  they  sprout  forth 
in  a  kind  of  rational  leaves,  which  are 
words;  and  in  due  season  the  flowers  begin 
to  appear  in  a  variety  of  beautiful  colours, 
and  ail  the  gay  pictures  of  youthful  fancy 
and  imagination;  at  last  the  fruit  knits  and 
is  formed,  which  b  green  perhaps  at  first, 
sour  and  unpleasant  to  the  taste,  and  not  fit 
to  be  gathered:  till,  ripened  by  due  care 
and  application,  it  discovers  itself  in  all 
the  noble  productions  of  philosophy,  ma- 
thematics, close  reasoning,  and  handsome 
argumentation.  These  fruits,  when  they 
arrive  at  just  maturity,  and  are  of  a  good 
Idnd,  afToixl  the  most  vigorous  nourishment 
to  the  minds  of  men.  1  reflected  farther 
on  the  intellectual  leaves  before  mentioned, 
and  found  almost  as  great  a  variety  amone 
them  as  in  the  v^;etable  worid.  I  could 
easily  observe  the  smooth  shining  Italian 
leaves,  the  nimble  French  aspen,  saways  in 
motion,  the  Greek  and  Latin  ever- greens, 
the  Spanish  myrtle,  the  English  c^,  the 
Scotch  thistle*  the  Irish  shambrogue,  the 
prickly  Grerman  and  Dutch  holly,  the  Po- 
lish and  Russian  nettle,  bendes  a  vast  num- 
ber of  exotics  imported  from  Asia,  Africa, 
and  America.  I  saw  several  barren  plants, 
which  bore  onl^  leaves,  without  any  hopes 
of  flower  or  fruit  The  leaves  of  some  were 
fragrant  and  well-shaped,  and  others  iU- 
acented  and  irregular.  I  wondered  at  a  set 
of  old  whimsical  botanists,  who  spent  their 
whde  lives  in  the  contemplation  of  some 
withered  Eg)rptian,  Coptic,  Armenian,  or 
Chinese  leaves;  while  others  made  it  their 
business  to  collect,  in  voluminous  herbals, 
aU^e  several  leaves  of  some  one  tree.  The 
floweft  afford  a  most  diverting  entertain- 


ment, m  a  wonderlbl  variety  of 
colours,  and  scents;  however,  most  oTthem 
withered  soon,  or  at  best  are  but  amwiaH 
Some  professed  florists  make  them  their 
constant  study  and  employment,  aod  de- 
spise aH  fruit;  and  now  and  then  a  £ew 
fanciful  people  spend  all  their  time  in  the 
cultivation  of  a  suigle  tulip,  or  a  carnation. 
But  the  most  agreeable  amusement  seems 
to  be  the  wdl-cnoosing,  mixing,  and  bind- 
ing together  these  flowers  in  pleasing  nose- 
eajrs,  to  present  to  ladies.  The  scent  of 
Italian  flowers  b  observed,  like  their  other 

eerfiinles,  to  be  too  strong,  and  to  hart  the 
r^n ;  that  of  the  French  with  glaring  gaudy 
colours,  yet  faint  and  languid:  German  and 
ncMthem  flowers  have  liule  or  no  smell,  or 
somedmes  an  unpleasant  one.  The  andents 
had  a  secret  to  give  a  lasting  beauty,  co- 
lour, and  sweetness,  to  some  ot  their  d^oice 
flowers,  which  flourish  to  this  day,  and 
which  few  of  the  modems  can  eSed. 
These  are  bea>ming  enough  and  agreeable 
in  their  seasons,  and  do  otten  handsomehr 
adorn  an  entertainment:  but  an  over-find- 
ness  of  them  seems  to  be  a  disease.  It 
rarely  happens,  to  find  a  jAant  vigorous 
enough  to  have  (like  an  orange-tree,]  at 
once  oeautifiil  and  shining  leaves^  framit 
flowers,  and  delicious,  nourishing  firuiL 
Sir,  yours,  &c.* 

•August  6,  im 
-•Dear  Spec, — ^You  have  given  os,  in 
your  Spectator  of  Saturday  last,  a  vny  ex- 
cellent discourse  upon  the  force  of  custom, 
and  its  wonderful  efficacv  in  making  every 
thing  pleasant  to  us.  I  cannot  deny  but  that 
I  received  above  two-pennyworth  of  in- 
struction from  your  paper,  and  in  the  gene- 
ral was  very  well  pleased  with  it;  but  I  am, 
without  a  compliment,  ^cerdy  troubled 
that  I  cannot  exactly  be  of  vomr  opimon, 
that  it  makes  every  thing  pleasing  to  us. 
In  short,  I  have  the  honour  to  be  yoked  to 
a  young  lady,  who  is,  in  plain  English,  for 
her  standing,  a  very  eminent  so^d.  She 
began  to  break  her  mind  very  freely,  both 
to  me  and  to  her  servants,  about  two  months 
after  our  nuptials;  and,  though  I  have  been 
accustomed  to  this  humour  of  hers  these 
three  years,  yet  I  do  not  know  what 's  the 
matter  with  n^,  but  I  am  no  more  delighted 
with  it  than  I  was  at  the  very  first,  ihave 
advised  with  her  relations  about  her,  and 
they  all  tell  me  that  her  mother  and  her 
grandmother  before  her  were  both  taken 
much  after  the  same  manner;  so  that,  since 
it  runs  in  the  blood,  I  have  but  small  hopes 
of  her  recovery.  I  should  be  glad  to  have 
a  little  of  your  advice  in  this  matter.  I 
would  not  willingly  trouble  you  to  contrite 
how  it  may  be  a  pleasure  to  me;  if  3^on  wiD 
but  put  me  in  a  way  that  I  tokj  bear  it  with 
indifference,  I  shall  rest  satis&ed, 

« Dear  Spec,  your  very  humble  servant 

<P.  S.  I  must  do  the  poor  giri  the  justice 
to  let  you  know,  that  this  match  was  none 
of  her  own  choosing,  (or  indeed  of  mine 
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either;)  in  consideration  of  which  I  avoid 

giving  her  the  least  provocation;  and,  in- 
eed,  we  live  better  together  than  usually 
folks  do  who  hated  one  another  when  they 
"Were  first  joined.  To  evade  the  sin  against 
parents,  or  at  least  to  extenuate  it,  my  dear 
raik  at  my  father  and  mother,  and  I  curse 
hers  for  making  the  match.' 

•August  8, 1712. 
*Mr.  Spectator, — ^I  like  the  theme 
you  lately  gave  out  extremely,  and  should 
DC  as  glad  to  handle  it  as  any  man  living: 
but  I  find  myself  no  better  qu^ified  to  write 
about  money  than  about  my  wife;  for,  to 
tell  you  a  secret,  which  I  desire  may  go  no 
farther,  I  am  master  of  neither  of  those 
subjects.    Yours,      PILL  GARLICK.' 

•Mr.  Spectator, — ^I  desire  you  will 
print  this  in  italic,  so  as  it  may  oe  gene- 
rally taken  notice  of.  It  is  designed  only  to 
admonish  all  persons,  who  speak  either  at 
the  bar,  pulpit,  or  any  puolic  assembly 
whatsoever,  how  they  discover  their  igno- 
rance in  the  use  of  similies.  There  are,  in 
the  pulpit  itself,  as  well  as  in  other  places, 
such  gross  abuses  in  this  kind,  that  I  ^ve 
this  warning  to  all  I  know.  I  shall  bring 
them  for  the  fiiture  before  your  spectatorial 
authority.  On  Sunday  last,  one,  who  shall 
be  nameless,  reproving  several  of  his  con- 
gregation for  standing  at  prayers,  was 
pleased  to  say,  "  One  would  think,  like  the 
elephant,  you  had  no  knees."  Now  I  my- 
self saw  an  elephant,  in  Bartholomew  fair, 
kneel  down  to  take  on  his  back  the  in- 
genious Mr.  William  Penkethman.  Your 
most  humble  servant'  T. 


Na  ^6.]     Wednesday y  August  13,  IflZ 

De  quo  libelli  in  celeberriinis  locis  proponuntar,  huie 
Re  penre  quidem  tacite  conceditur.— T^i^ 

The  mmn  wtioie  condact  it  publicly  arraigned,  is  not 
stiflbred  even  to  be  undone  quietly. 

Otway,  in  his  tragedy  of  Venice  Pre- 
served, has  described  the  misery  of  a  man 
whose  effects  are  in  the  hands  of  the  law, 
with  great  spirit    The  bitterness  of  being 
the  scorn  and  laughter  of  base  minds,  the 
anguish  of  being  insulted  by  men  hardened 
beyond  the  sense  of  shame  or  pity,  and  the 
injury  of  a  man's  fortune  being  wasted,  un- 
der .pretence  of  justice,  are  excellently  ag- 
gravated in  the  following  speech  of  Pierre 
to  Jaffier: 
•I  panu'd  this  very  moment  by  thy  doort. 
And  found  them  eunrded  by  a  troop  of  villains: 
The  sons  of  public  rapine  were  destroying. 
Tbey  told  mc  by  tbe  sentence  of  the  law, 
They  had  commission  to  seize  all  thy  fortune ; 
Nay.  more,  Priali's  cniel  hand  had  sign'd  it. 
Here  stood  a  ruffian  with  a  horrid  flice, 
liOrdJnf  it  o'er  a  pile  of  massy  plate, 
Tumbled  into  a  hanp  for  public  sale. 
There  was  another  makinir  villanous  jests 
At  thy  undoing.   He  had  ta*en  posseasion 
Of  all  thy  ancient  most  domestic  ornaments. 
Rich  hanfrins^s  intermixed  and  wrought  with  gold; 
Tbe  very  bed,  which  on  thy  wedding-night 
Heoeiv'd  thee  to  the  arms  of  Belridera. 
The  aceiM  of  all  thy  Joys,  was  violatad 


By  the  eoane  bands  of  filthy  dnngeoo  ▼iOaliit, 
And  thrown  anongit  the  cominon  loaiber.* 

Nothing  indeed  can  be  more  unhappy 
than  the  condition  of  bankruptcy.  The  ca- 
lamity which  happens  to  us  hy  ill-fortune, 
or  by  the  injury  of  others,  has  in  it  some 
consolation;  out  what  arises  from  our  own 
mi^haviour,  or  error,  is  the  state  of  the 
most  exquisite  sorrow.  When  a  man  con- 
uders  not  only  an  ample  fortune,  but  even 
the  very  necessaries  ot  life,  his  pretence  to 
food  itself,  at  the  mercy  of  his  creditors,  he 
cannot  but  look  upon  himself  in  the  state 
of  the  dead,  with  his  case  thus  much 
worse,  that  the  last  oflBce  is  performed  by 
his  adversaries  instead  of  his  mends.  From 
this  hour  the  cruel  world  does  not  only 
take  possession  of  his  whole  fortune,  but 
even  of  every  thing  else  which  had  no  re- 
lation to  it  All  his  indifferent  actions  have 
new  interpretations  put  upon  them;  and 
those  whom  he  has  favoured  in  his  former 
life,  discharge  themselves  of  their  obliga- 
tions to  him,  by  joining  in  the  reproaches 
of  his  enemies.  It  is  almost  incremble  that 
it  should  be  so;  but  it  is  too  often  seen  that 
there  is  a  pride  mixed  with  the  impatience 
of  the  creditor;  and  there  are  who  would 
rather  recover  their  own  by  the  downfal 
of  a  prosperous  man,  than  be  discharged 
to  the  common  satisfaction  of  themselves 
and  their  creditors.  The  wretched  man, 
who  was  lately  master  of  abundance,  is 
now  under  the  direction  of  others;  and  the 
wisdom,  economy,  good  sense,  and  skill  in 
human  life  before,  by  reason  c^  his  present 
misfortune,  are  of  no  use  to  him  in  the  dis- 
position of  any  thin^.  The  incapacity  of 
an  infant  or  a  lunatic  is  designed  for  his 
provision  and  accommodation;  but  that  of 
a  bankrupt,  without  any  mitigation  in  re- 
spect of  the  accidents  by  which  it  arrived, 
is  calculated  for  his  utter  ruin,  except 
there  be  a  remainder  ample  enough,  after 
the  discharge  of  his  creditors,  to  bear  also 
the  e'ipense  of  rewarding  those  by  whose 
means  the  effect  of  all  this  labour  was 
transferred  from  him.  This  man  is  to  look 
on  and  see  others  giving  directions  upon 
what  terms  and  concutions  his  goods  are  to 
be  purchased;  and  all  this  usually  done, 
not  with  an  air  of  trustees  to  dispose  of  his 
effects,  but  destroyers  to  divide  and  tear 
them  to  pieces. 

There  is  something  sacred  in  misery  to 
great  and  good  minds;  for  this  reason  all 
wise  lawgivers  have  been  extremely  ten- 
der how  9iey  let  loose  even  the  man  who 
has  right  on  his  side,  to  act  with  any  mix- 
ture of  resentment  agiunst  the  defi^ant 
Virtuous  and  modest  men,  thoueh  thcjr  be 
used  with  some  artifice,  and  nave  it  in 
their  power  to  avenge  themselves,  are 
slow  in  the  application  of  that  power,  and 
are  ever  constrained  to  go  into  rigorous 
measures.  They  are  careful  to  demon- 
strate themselves  not  only  persons  iniured» 
but  also  that  to  bear  it  longer  would  be  a 
means  to  make  the  offender  injure  others. 
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before  they  proceed.  Such  men  dap  thdr 
hands  upon  their  hearts,  and  consider  what 
it  is  to  have  at  their  mercy  the  life  of  a 
citiien.  Such  would  have  it  to  say  to  their 
own  sonls,  if  posable*  that  they  were  mer- 
dfid  when  they  could  have  destroyed, 
rather  than  when  it  was  in  their  power  to 
have  spared  a  man,  they  destroyed.  Thisis 
a  due  to  the  co«imon  calamity  of  human  hfe, 
due  in  some  measure  to  our  very  enemies. 
They  who  scrapie  in  doing  the  least  injury 
are  cautious  of  exacting  the  utmost  jusoce. 
Let  any  one  who  is  conversant  in  the  va- 
riety of  human  life  reflect  upon  it,  and  he 
will  find  the  man  who  wants  mercy  has  a 
taste  of  no  enjoyment  of  any  kind.  There 
is  a  natural  disrelish  of  every  thing  which 
is  good  in  his  very  nature,  and  he  is  bom 
an  enemy  to  the  world.  He  is  ever  ex- 
tremdy  partial  to  himself  in  all  his  actioosi 
md  has  no  sense  of  iniquity  but  from  the 
punishment  which  shall  attend  it  The 
law  of  the  land  is  his  gospd,  and  all  his 
cases  of  conscience  are  determined  by  his 
attorney.  Such  men  know  not  what  it  is 
to  gladden  the  heart  of  a  miserable  man; 
that  rkhes  are  the  instruments  of  serving 
die  purposes  of  heaven  or  hell,  according 
to  ttie  oisposition  of  the  possessor.  The 
wealthy  can  torment  or  gratify  all  who  are 
in  their  power,  and  choose  to  do  one  or 
other,  as  their  are  affected  with  love  or 
hatred  to  mankind.  As  for  such  who  are 
insensible  of  the  concerns  of  others,  but 
merely  as  thcj  affect  themsdves,  these  men 
are  to  be  vuued  only  for  thdr  mortality, 
and  as  we  hope  better  things  from  their 
hdrs.  I  could  not  but  read  with  great  de- 
light, a  letter  from  an  eminent  dtizen,  who 
has  failed,  to  one  who  was  intimate  with 
him  in  his  better  fortune,  and  aUe  by  his 
countenance  to  retrieve  his  lost  condition. 

*SiR, — ^It  b  in  vain  to  multiply  words 
and  make  apolofpes  for  what  is  never  to  be 
defended  bv  the  best  advocate  in  the  wcnM, 
the  guilt  of  bdng  unfortunate.  All  that  a 
man  in  my  condition  can  do  or  say,  will  be 
recdved  with  prejudice  by  the  geniality 
of  mankind,  but  I  hope  not  with  you:  ^jroa 
have  been  a  great  instrument  in  hdping 
me  to  get  what  I  have  lost;  and  I  know  (for 
that  reason,  as  well  as  kindness  to  me)  you 
cannot  but  be  in  pain  to  see  me  undone. 
To  show  you  I  am  not  a  man  incapable  of 
bearing  calamitv,  I  will,  though  a  poor 
man,  lay  aside  the  distinction  b^ween  us, 
and  talk  with  the  frankness  we  did  when 
we  were  nearer  to  an  equality:  as  all  I  do 
will  be  recdved  with  prejudice,  all  you  do 
will  be  looked  upon  with  paimlity.  what 
I  desire  of  you  is,  that  yoiu,  who  are  court- 
ed by  all,  would  smile  upon  me,  who  am 
shunned  by  all  Let  that  grace  and  favour 
which  your  fortune  throws  upon  you,  be 
turned  to  make  up  the  coldness  and  indif- 
ference that  is  used  towards  roe.  AU 
good  and  generous  men  will  have  an  eve  of 
kindness  for  me  for  my  own  sake,  and  the 


rest  of  tl^  wofM  wfllr^ardiBe  for  ynanu 
There  b  a  happy  cantagion  in  ridies,  as 
well  as  a  destnictive  one  in  povcarty:  the 
rich  can  make  rich  without  parting  widi 
any  of  their  store;  and  the  convcnatnn  dP 
the  poor  makes  men  poor,  tboogk  they 
barrow  nothing  of  them.  Howthbtttobe 
accounted  for  I  know  not;  b«t  mcn^  cad- 
mation  follows  us  accordBng  to  the  company 
we  keep.  If  you  are  what  you  were  tn  Be, 
you  can  go  a  great  way  towards  my  reco- 
very; if  you  are  not,  my  good  fbrtmie,  if 
ever  it  returns,  will  retnm  by  dower  ap- 
proaches. I  am,  ar,  your  affirfifin 
friend,  and  humble  servant* 

Thb  was  answered  by  a  oondesocKvan 
that  ^d  not,  by  kng  impertinent  profes- 
sions of  kindness,  imnh  nb  distress,  bnt 
was  as  follows: 

'DsAE  Tom, — ^I  am  very  ^ad  to  har 
that  von  have  heart  enough  to  bcgm  Ae 
worki  a  second  time.  I  assure  yoa,  I  da 
not  think  your  numerous  family  at  al  dn 
minished  (in  the  gifts  of  nature,  for  whick 
I  have  ever  so  much  admired  them,)  far 
what  has  so  latdy  happened  to  joQ.  IsUI 
not  only  countenance  yoor  affairs  with  aqr 
appeaiance  for  ]rou,  but  shall 


date  jtm  with  a  con»derable  sum  at  < 
roon  mterest  for  three  ^ears.  Yon  know 
I  could  make  more  of  it;  bat  I  have  so 
great  a  love  for  ]rou,  that  I  can  waive  op- 
portunities of  gain  to  hdp  tod;  fcr  I  do  act 
care  whether  thev  sav  of  me  after  I  am 
dead,  that  I  had  a  hunmed  or  fifbr  tbcosaad 
pounds  more  than  I  wanted  when  I  was 
living.  Your  obliged  hun^Me  i 
T. 


Na  457.]     Thunday,  jhtgtmi  14»  1712. 


-M  nlu  el  prodan  i 


topraaifl 


cUiagwoB*<MB  fnai. 


I  SHALL  thb  day  lav  before  my  readers 
a  letter,  written  by  the  same  hand  with 
that  of  last  Friday,  which  contained  prr>- 
posab  for  a  printed  newspaper  diat  should 
take  m  the  whde  drde  ot  the  peny-posL 

*  Sir,— The  kind  reception  you  gave  mv 
last  Friday's  letter,  in  which  I  broached 
my  project  of  a  newspa^ier,  encourages  me 
to  lay  oefbre  you  two  or  three  more;  fcr, 
you  must  know,  sir,  that  we  look  npon  to« 
to  be  the  Lowndes*  of  the  learned  workU 
and  cannot  think  any  scheme  pracdcible 
or  rational  before  jrou  have  approved  ti  it, 
though  all  the  money  we  raise  by  it  b  in 
our  own  funds,  and  for  our  private  oae. 

*  I  have  often  thought  that  a  news-letter 
of  whispers,  written  every  poet,  and  sent 
about  the  kingdom,  after  the  same  maBBct 
as  that  of  Mr.  Djrer,  Mr.  Dawkes,  or  any 
other  epistolarv  historian,  mi^t  be  highlT 
gratifying  to  the  public,  as  wdl  as  bene- 

I  tHK  of  tiM  utMMj,  wmA  iimf 


oftteMiBt. 
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fidal  to  the  author.    B^  whispers  I  mean 
those  pieces  of  news  which  are  communi- 
cated as  secrets,  and  which  bring  a  double 
pleasure  to  the  hearer:  first,  as  they  are 
private  history;  and,  in4he  next  place,  as 
they  haye  always  in  them  a  dash  of  scan- 
dal These  sre  the  two  chief  qualifications 
in  an  article  of  news,  which  recommend  it 
in  a  more  than  ordinary  manner,  to  the 
ears  of  the  curious.    Sickness  of  persons  in 
high  posts,  twilight  visits  paid  and  receiv- 
ed by  mimsters  m  state,  clandestine  court- 
ships and  marriages,  secret  amours,  losses 
at  play,  applications  for  places,  with  their 
respective  successes  and  repulses,  are  the 
materials  in  which  I  chiefly  intend  to  deal 
I  have  two  persons,  that  are  each  of  them 
the  representative  of  a  species,  who  are  to 
furnish  me  witii  those  whispers  which  I 
intend  to  convey,  to  my  correspondents. 
The  first  of  these  is  Peter  Hush,  descend- 
ed from  the  ancient  family  of  the  Hushes. 
The  Other  is  the  old  lady  Blast,  who  has  a 
very  numerous  tribe  of  daughters  in  the 
two  great  cities  of  London  and  Westmin- 
ster.   Peter  Hush  has  a  whispering-hole 
in  most  of  the  great  coffee-houses  about 
town.    If  you  are  alone  with  him  in  a  wide 
room,  he  carries  you  up  into  a  comer  d  it, 
and  8])eak8  in  your  ear.    I  have  seen  Peter 
seat  himself  in  a  company  of  seven  or  eieht 
persons  whom  he  never  saw  before  in  his 
life;  and,  after  having  looked  about  to  see 
there  was  no  one  that  overheard  him,  has 
communicated  to  them  in  a  low  voice,  and 
under  the  seal  of  secresy,  the  death  of  a 
great  man  in  the  country,  who  was,  per^ 
haps,  a  fox-hunting  the  very  moment  this 
account  was  given  of  him.    If  upon  your 
entering  into  a  coffee-house  you  see  a  circle 
of  heads  bending  over  the  table,  and  lying 
close  to  one  another,  it  is  ten  to  one  but  my 
friend  Peter  is  among  them.  I  have  known 
Peter  publishing  the  whisper  of  the  day  by 
eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  at  Garra- 
way's,  by  twelve  at  Will's,  and  before  two 
at  the  Smyrna.    When  Peter  has  thus  ef- 
fectually launched  a  secret,  I  have  been 
very  well  pleased  to  hear  people  whis- 
permg  it  to  one  another  at  second-hand, 
and  spreading  it  about  as  their  own;  fnr 
you  must  know,  sir,  the  mat  incentive  to 
-whisperine  b  tiie  ambition  which  every 
one  has  or  being  thought  in  the  secret,  and 
being  locked  upon  as  a  man  who  has  ac- 
cess to  greater  people  than  one  would  ima^ 
gine.    After  having  given  you  this  account 
of  Peter  Hush,  I  prcJceed  to  that  virtuous 
lady,  the  old  lady  Blast,  who  is  to  commu- 
nicate to  me  the  private  transactions  of  the 
crimp-table,  with  all  the  arcana  of  the 
fair-sex.    The  lady  Blkst,  you  must  under- 
stand, has  such  a  particular  malignity  in 
her  whisper,  that  it  blights  like  an  easteriy 
wind,  and  withers  every  reputation  that  it 
breatiies  upon.   She  has  a  particular  knack 
at  making  private  weddings,  and  last  win- 
ter mameci  above  five  women  of  quality  to 
their  footmen.    Her  whisper  can  make  an 
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innocent  young  woman  big  with  child, 
or  fill  a  healthy  young  fellow  with  distem- 
pers that  are  not  to  be  named.  SLe  can 
turn  a  visit  into  an  mtrigue.  and  a  distant 
salute  into  an  assignation.  She  can  beg|^  • 
the  wealthy,  and  degrade  the  noble.  la 
short,  she  can  whisper  men  base  or  foolish^ 
jealous  or  ill-natured:  or,  if  occasion  re- 
quires, can  tell  you  the  slips  of  their  great 
grandmothers,  and  traduce  the  memory  of 
honest  coachmen,  that  have  been  in  tndr 
graves  above  these  hundred  years.  By 
these  and  the  like  helps,  I  question  not  but 
I  shall  fiiniish  out  a  very  handsome  news- 
letter. If  you  approve  my  project,  I  shall 
begin  to  whisper  by  the  very  next  post, 
and  question  not  but  every  one  cdf  my  cus- 
tomers will  be  very  wdl  pleased  witii  me^ 
when  he  considers  that  every  piece  of  news 
I  send  him  is  a  word  in  his  ear,  and  lets 
him  into  a  secret 

*  Having  eiven  you  a  sketch  of  this  pro* 
ject,  I  shall,  in  the  next  place,  suggest  to 
you  another  for  a  monthly  pamphlet,  winch 
I  shall  likewise  submit  to  your  spectatorial 
wisdom.  I  need  not  tell  you,  sir,  that  there 
are  several  authors  in  France,  Germany, 
and  Holland,  is  well  as  in  our  own  conn- 
try,»  who  publish  every  month  what  they 
caU  An  Account  of  the  Works  of  the 
Learned,  in  which  they  give  us  an  abstract 
of  all  such  books  as  are  printed  in  any  part 
of  Europe.  Now,  sir,  it  is  my  desien  to 
publish  every  month.  An  Account  at  the 
Worits  of  tne  Unlearned.  Several  late 
productions  of  my  own  countrymen,  who, 
many  of  them  make  a  very  eminent  figure 
in  the  illiterate  world,  encourage  me  in  this 
undertaking.  I  may,  in  this  work,  posnbly 
make  a  review  of^  several  pieces  which 
have  appeared  in  the  foreign  accounts  above 
mentioned,  though  they  ought  not  to  have 
been  taken  notice  of  in  works  which  bear 
such  a  titie.  I  may  likewise  take  into  con- 
sideration such  pieces  as  appear,  from  time 
to  time,  under  the  names  of  those  gentie- 
men  who  compliment  one  another  in  public 
assemblies,  by  the  title  of  *<  The  L^med 
Gentiemen."  Our  party-authors  will  also 
afford  me  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  not  to 
mention  the  editors,  commentators,  and 
others,  who  are  often  men  of  no  learning, 
or,  what  is  as  bad,  of  no  knowledge.  Ish^ 
not  enlarge  upon  this  hint;  but  if  you  think 
any  thing  can  be  made  of  it,  I  shall  set 
about  it  with  all  the  pains  and  application 
that  so  useful  a  wori^  deserves.  I  am  ever, 
most  worthy  sir,  &c*  C, 


Na  458.]    Friday,  AuguH  15, 1712. 


FftlM  modMty. 
I  COULD  not  but  smile  at  the  account  that 
was  yesterday  given  me  of  a  modest  young 


*  Mr.  Micbae^  la  Roche,  38  vols.  8vo.  in  Eogl.  an. 
der  dUftrent  tiUM;  and  in  ft.  8  toDWf,  S4na 
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geotleiiiaA,  who,  bong  io\itcd  to  aa  enter- 
tMDOWBt,  thou^  he  wmi  not  med  to  drink, 
had  not  the  confidence  to  refiie  hit  ^UB  in 
hi»  tnm,  when  on  a  tQdden  he  g;reir  90  fli»» 
tered.  that  he  took  aU  the  talk  of  the  table 
into  his  own  hands,  abnacd  ereiy  one  of  the 
GomnnBy,  and  ftm^  a  bottle  at  the  gentle- 
MD^s  hend  who  treated  him.  This  has 
given  ne  oocasian  to  reflect  upon  die  pi 
effects  of  a  Yicioos  nwdcity,  and  to  remem- 
ber the  sayinf  of  Bmttts,  as  it  is  qootcd  by 
Phitarch,  that  'the  person  has  had  hot  an 
ffl  edncitim,  who  has  not  been  tanefat  to 
deny  any  thmg.'  This  fislse  kmd  ot  mo- 
4uif  ha%  perhaps,  betrayed  both  sexes 
into  as  many  vices  as  the  most  abandoned 
unpndence;  and  is  the  mote  inexcusable 
to  reason,  becanse  it  acts  to  ^r^oify  others 
lather  than  itsdf^  and  is  ponished  with  a 
kiad  of  reoMrse,  not  only  hke  other  vidoas 
habits  when  the  crime  is  over,  but  even  at 
tfw  ver^  time  that  it  is  committed. 

MothmK  is  moie  amiable  than  tnie  mo- 
desty, and  nothing  b  more  contemptil^ 
than  the  fiilse.  The  one  guards  virtue,  the 
other  betnys  it  True  modesty  is  ashamed 
to  do  any  thmg  that  is  repugnant  to  the  niles 
of  right  reason;  fiilse  modiesty  is  ashamed 
to  do  any  thing  that  b  opposite  to  the  hu- 
mour of  the  compNUiy.  True  modesty  avoids 
every  tlung  that  b  criminal,  false  modesty 
every  thing  that  bunfisdnonable.  The  latter 
ironly  a  general  undetennined  instinct;  the 
fionner  b  that  instinct,  limited  and  circum- 
scribed by  the  tnks  of  prudence  and  re- 
ligion. 

>Ve  may  oondode  that  modesty  to  be 
fishe  and  vicioos  which  engages  a  roan  to 
do  any  thia^  that  b  ill  or  indiscreet,  or 
which  restrains  him  from  doing  any  thing 
that  b  of  a  contrary  nature.  How  manv 
men,  in  the  common  concerns  of  life,  lend 
sums  of  money  which  they  are  not  able  to 
spare,  are  bound  for  persons  whom  they 
have  but  little  friendship  for,  give  recom- 
mcndnoryflMisiUimfmenwhomtheyare 
not  acquamted  with,  bestow  places  on  those 
whom  they  do  not  esteem,  live  in  such  a 
amnner  as  they  themadvea  do  not  approve, 
and  all  thb  merely  becanse  tiiey  have  not 
Hm  confidence  to  resist  solicitation,  impor- 
lunity,  or  example! 

Nor  does  thb  fidae  modcatr  expose  us 
onlytosnch  actions  as  are  inmscreet,  bat 
veiy  often  to  such  as  are  highly  crin^naL 
When  Xcnophanes  was  caued  timorous. 


s  he  wooki  not  venture  hb  moner  m 
a  gaaie  of  dice:  *  I  confess,*  said  he,  *  that 
I  am  exceeding  timorous,  for  I  dare  not  do 
an  in  thine.*  On  the  contrar)',  a  man  of 
vicious  modesty  complies  with  every  thing, 
and  b  onlj  fearful  ot  doing  what  may  look 
sti^gular  m  Uie  company  whoe  he  b  en- 
ga^d.  He  fislls  in  with  the  torrent,  and 
lets  himself  p>  to  every  action  or  disccurse, 
however  unjustifiable  in  itself,  so  it  be  in 
vogue  among  the  present  party.  This, 
though  one  or  the  most  common,  b  one  of 
the  most  ridiculous  dispositioas  in  human 


CNa^ 


>,  that  men  should  ndt  be  I 
speaking  or  acting  in  a  dlssoh] 
twoal  manner,  bat  that  OK  who  b  iB  their 
company  should  be  ashaased  of  ] 
himsdf  by  die  pnndpks  of 
virtue. 

In  the  second  place,  we  are  ta  < 
felse  modesty  as  it  restrains  a  maa  fruM 
doing  what  b  good  and  laudafair.  Mfvn- 
der's  onrn  thoughts  will  suggest  to  Urn 
many  instsnces  and  examples  vader  Itta 


head.  I  shall  cnh  dwell  upon  one  i 
tion,  which  I  cannot  make  withoat  a  i 
concern.  We  have  in  En^and  a  f 
lar  bashfulness  in  every  thmg  that  _ 
rehpon.  A  weU-bred  man  b  bbfiqed 
conceal  any  serious  wujjbm^*  of  thm  ■ 
tore,  and  verv  often  to  appear  a  _ 
libertine  than'he  is,  that  he  may  keqp  1 
self  in  cooBtenance  among  the  men  01  m 
Oar  excess  of  modesty  nM±cs  ns  ~ 
fisccd  m  all  the  exercises  of  piety  aat 
tion.  Thb  humour  prevails  opOD  ns  diir; 
msomnch  UKat,at  many  wefi^we4  tafakv 
the  master  of  the  house  is  so  very  mnde  a  a 
man,  that  he  has  not  the  coaftdenoe  to  s^ 
grace  at  hb  own  table:  a  osstom  which  m 
not  only  practised  by  all  the  nations  shoat 
us,  but  was  never  omitted  by  the  Ifathtas 
themselves.  English  gentlemen,  wbo  travel 
into  Roman-catholic  countries,  are  not  a  iK 
tie  surprised  to  meet  With  people  of  the  Wst 
quality  kncel'mg  in  their  cJwrcbes^  aai  en- 
gaged m  their  private  devotions,  thoagh  it 
be  not  at  the  honrs  of  public  worship.  An 
officer  of  the  army,  or  a  man  of  wit  asd 
pletfure,  m  those  countries,  wooid  be  afraii 
of  passing  not  only  for  an  irreligioaa,  bnt « 
iUAned  man,  should  he  be  seen  to  KG  t»  bed. 
or  sit  down  at  table,  wifthoot  ofcring  ap 
hb  devotions  on  such  occasions.  Thessme 
show  of  rdigion  appears  in  all  the  fora^ 
reformed  churches,  and  enters  so  aanch  m 
their  ordinary  oonversatian,  that  an  Eng* 
Hshmaa  b  qk  to  term  them  hypncriticat 
andprecise. 

Thb  lit^  appearance  of  a  r^gioBs  de- 
portment in  our  nation,  may  proceed  in 
soase  measure  horn  that  modesty  which  ia 
natural  tons;  but  the  greaft  occasion  of  it 
b  certandy  this.  Those  swarma  «f  secta- 
ries tiiat  overran  the  nation  inthetiaaeof 
the  great  rebellion,  carried  their  hypociinr 
so  high,  that  they  had  convcited  oar  while 
langmige  into  a  jargon  «f  citfhiawarm;  ia- 
somoch,  that  upon  the  re&toration,  mm 
thought  they  noaVd  not  recede  too  for  from 
the  behavioar  and  practice  of  those  per- 
sona who  had  made  religion  a  doak  tasa 
many  villanica.  Thb  led  them  into  die 
otiier  extreme;  every  appeaaance  of  de*»- 
tion  was  looked  upon  as  puntanicsl»  md 
filling  into  the  hands  of  the  <iidicakfs' 
who  fiourished  in  that  rci^  and  aOashed 
every  thing  that  was  aciwus,  it  has  caer 
sfaice  been  out  o&  caarttcnanr*  amsagas. 
By  thb  means  we  ai«  gradually  follea  isto 
tint  vidons  modest  wksch  has  ia  some 
worn  out  fipom  amoncns  thesp-' 
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pearance  of  Christi&fkitT  in  ordinary  life 
and  conVersatioii,  md  which  distinguishes 
us  from  all  our  neighbours. 

Hypocrisf  cannot  indeed  be  too  much 
detested,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  to  be 
preferred  to  open  impiety.  They  are  both 
equally  destructive  to  the  person  who  is 
possessed  with  them;  but,  in  regjard  to 
<*hers,  hypocrisjr  is  not  so  pernicious  as 
bare-faced  irreligion.  The  due  mean  to  be 
observed  is,  •  to  oe  sincerely  virtuous^  and 
at  the  same  time  to  let  the  world  see  we  are 
sa*  I  do  not  know  a  more  dreadful  me- 
nace m  the  holy  writings,  than  that  which 
is  pronounced  against  tnose  who  have  thia 
perverted  modesty  to  be  ashamed  before 
men  in  a  particular  of  such  unspeakable 
importance. 


Na  459.]    Saturday,  jfuguat  16, 1712. 

<teioqiiid  ffifinm  upiente  bonoqoe  Mt. 

limEp^iv.Lib.2.9. 
*— Wteft'er  beto  the  wiM  and  good^O%«cA. 

Religion  may  be  considered  under  two 
general  heads.  The  first  comprdiends  what 
we  are  to  beKeve,  the  other  what  we  are  to 
prturtise^  By  those  things  which  we  are  to 
ocUeve,  I  mean  whatever  is  revealed  to  us 
in  the  holy  writings,  and  which  we  could 
not  have  obtained  the  knowledge  of  by  the 
light  of  nature;  by  the  things  wliich  we  are 
to  practise,  I  mean  all  those  duties  to  which 
we  are  directed  by  reason  or  natural  reli- 
gion. The  first  of  these  I  shall  distinguish 
by  the  name  of  faidi,  the  second  by  that  of 
morality. 

If  we  look  into  the  more  serious  part  of 
mankind,  we  find  many  who  lay  so  great  a 
stress  upon  fisuth,  that  ,they  neglect  mo- 
rality; and  many  who  build  so  much  npoa 
morality,  that  they  do  not  pay  a  due  regard 
to  faith.  The  perfect  man  should  be  defec- 
tive in  neither  of  these  particulars,  as  will 
be  very  evident  to  those  who  confer  the 
benefits  which  arise  from  each  of  them,  and 
which  I  shall  make  the  subject  of  this  day^s 
paper. 

Notwithstanding  this  general  division  of 
Christian  duty  into  morality  and  fieuth,  and 
that  they  have  both  their  peculiar  excel- 
lencies, the  first  has  the  pre-eminence  in 
several  respects. 

First,  Bc^cause  the  greatest  part  of  mo- 
rality (as  I  have  stated  the  notion  of  it,)  is 
of  a  fixed  eternal  nature,  and  wHl  endure 
when  faith  shall  feil,  and  be  lost  in  convic- 
tion. 

Secondly,  Because  a  person  may  be  qua- 
fified  to  do  greater  good  to  mankind,  and 
become  more  beneficial  to  the  woiid,  bv 
morality  without  futh,  than  by  faith  witli^ 
out  morality. 

Thirdly,  Because  morality  ^ves  a  ^p'eatcr 
perfiection  to  human  nature,  by  quieting  the 
mind,  moderating  the  passions,  and  advanc- 
ing the  hapi^ness  of  every  man  in  his  private 
capacity. 


Fourthly,  Because  the  rule  of  morality 
is  much  more  certain  than  that  <^  faith,  all 
the  civilized  nations  of  the  world  a^*eeing 
in  the  great  points  of  morality,  as  much  as 
they  dmer  in  thgse  of  faith. 

Fifthly,  Because  iufidelity  is  not  of  so  ma- 
lignant a  nature  as  immorality:  or,  to  put 
the  same  reason  in  another  light,  because 
it  is  generally  owned,  there  may  be  salva- 
tion lor  a  virtuous  infidel,  (particularly  in 
the  case  of  invincible  ignorance,),  but  none 
for  a  vicious  believer. 

Sixthly,  Because  faith  seems  to  draw  its 
principal,  if  not  all  its  excellency,  from  the 
influence  it  has  upcm  morality;  as  we  shall 
see  more  at  large,  if  we  consider  wherein 
consists  the  excellency  of  faith,  or  the  be- 
lief of  revealed  reli^on;  and  this  I  think  is» 

First,  In  explaining,  and  carrying  to 
greater  height,  several  points  of  morality. 

Secondly,  In  fiimishinig  new  and  stronger 
motives  to  enforce  the  practice  of  morahty. 

Thirdly,  In  giving  us  more  amiable  ideas 
of  the  Supreme  Being,  more  endearing  no- 
tions of  one  another,  and  a  truer  state  of 
ourselves,  both  m  regard  to  the  grandeur 
and  vileness  of  our  natures. 

Fourthly,  By  showing  us  the  blackness 
and  deformity  of  vice,  which  in  the  Chris- 
tian system  is  so  very  great,  that  he  who  is 
possessed  of  all  penecUon,  and  the  sove- 
reign judj^e  of  it,  IS  represented  by  several 
of  our  divines. as  hating  sin  to  the  same  de- 
gree that  he  loves  the  sacred  person  who 
was  made  the  propitiation  of  it. 

Fifthly,  In  being  the  ordinary  and  pre- 
scribed method  of  making  morahty  effectual 
to  salvation. 

I  have  only  touched  on  these  several 
heads,  which  every  one  who  is  conversant 
in  discourses  of  this  nature  will  easily  en- 
large upon  in  his  own  thoughts,  and  draw 
conclusions  from  them  which  m^  be  useful 
to  him  in  the  conduct  of  his  life.  One  I  am 
sure  is  so  obvious  that  he  cannot  miss  it, 
namely,  that  a  man  cannot  be  perfect  in  his 
scheme  of  morality,  who  does  not  strengthen 
and  support  it  witli  that  of  the  Christian 
faith. 

Besides  this,  I  shall  lay  down  two  or  three 
other  maxims,  which  I  think  we  may  de- 
duce from  what  has  been  said. 

First,  That  we  should  be  particularly 
cantious  of  making  any  thing  a%  article  of 
fiaith,  which  does  not  contribute  to  the  con- 
firmaction  or  improvement  of  morality. 

Secondly,  That  no  article  of  faith  can  be 
true  and  authentic,  which  weakens  or  sub- 
verts the  practical  part  of  religion,  or  what 
I  have  hitherto  called  morality. 

Thirdly,  That  the  greatest  friend  of  mo  • 
rality  and  natural  refigion  cannot  possibly 
apprehend  any  danger  firom  embracink 
Christianity,  as  it  is  preserved  pure  and 
uncomipt  in  the  doctrines  of  our  national 
church.* 

There  is  likewise  another  maxim  which 
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I  tfafnik  msy  be  drawn  from  the  forfgcdng 
considerations,  which  is  this,  that  we  should, 
in  an  dubious  points,  consider  any  ill  con- 
sequences that  may  arise  from  them,  snp- 
IMsing  they  should  be  erroneous,  be£c»^  we 
give  up  our  assent  to  them. 

For  example.  In  that  disputid)le  wnat  of 
persecuting  men  for  consaence  sake,  be- 
ndes  the  embittering  their  minds  with 
hatred,  mdignation,  and  all  the  yehemence 
of  resentment,  and  ensnaring  them  to  pro- 
fess what  they  do  not  bdieve,  we  cut  them 
off  from  the  pleasures  and  advantages  of 
aociety,  afflict  their  bodies,  distress  their 
fortunes,  hurt  thdr  reinrtations,  ruin  their 
families,  make  theh>  hves  paidfiil,  or  put 
an  end  to  them.  Sure  when  I  see  such 
dreadful  consequences  riMng  from  a  princi- 
ple, I  would  be  as  fully  convinced  of  the 
truth  of  it,  as  of  a  mathdnatical  demonstra- 
tion, before  I  would  venture  to  act  upon  it, 
or  make  it  a  part  of  my  religion. 

In  this  case  the  injuiy  done  our  neighbour 
is  plain  and  evident;  the  principle  that  puts 
us  upon  doing  it,  of  a  duMous  and  disputable 
nature.  Morality  seems  highly  violated  by 
the  one;  and  whether  or  no  a  zeal  for  what 
a  man  thinks  the  true  system  of  futh  may 
Justify  it,  is  verv  uncertain.  I  cannot  but 
thmk,  if  our  rdinon  produces  charity  as 
wdl  as  seal,  it  win  not  be  for  showhig  itself 
by  such  cruel  instances.  But  to  conclude 
inth  the  words  of  an  exceUent  author,  *  We 
have  just  enough  of  refigion  to  mtke  us 
hate,  but  not  enough  to  make  us  love  one 
another.* 


Ka460.]    Monday,  AuguMtl%ym% 

Deoipteur  ipeeio  leeti—       J»r.  Jin  Ftl.  ▼.  SS. 
Deliiied  by  a  MeniBg  ezeeUence.— JImmmmb. 

Our  defects  and  follies  are  too  often  un- 
known to  us;  nay,  they  are  so  far  from  bang 
known  to  us,  that  th^pass  for  demonstra- 
tions of  our  worth.  This  makes  us  easy  in 
the  midst  of  them,  fond  to  show  them,  fond 
to  improve  them,  and  to  be  esteemed  for 
them.  Then  it  is  that  a  thousand  unac- 
countable conceits,  gay  inventions,  and  ex- 
trava(;ant  actions,  must  idSbrd  us  pleasures, 
and  display  us  to  others  in  the  colours  which 
we  ourselves  take  a  fancy  to  glory  in.  In- 
deed there  is  something  so  amuaing  for  the 
time  in  this  state  of  vamty  and  ill-grounded 
satisfection,  that  even  the  wiser  worid  has 
t  chosen  an  exalted  word  to  describe  its  en- 
chantments and  caUed  it,  *The  Paradise 
of  Fools.* 

Perhaps  the  latter  part  of  this  reflection 
may  seem  a  false  thought  to  some,  and  bear 
another  turn  than  what  I  have  g^ven;  but  it 
is  at  present  none  of  my  bunness  to  look 
after  it,  who  am  going  to  confess  that  I  have 
been  latdy  amongst  them  hi  a  vi^on. 

Methought  I  was  transported  to  a  hUl, 
Kreen,  flowery,  and  of  an  easy  ascent 
Upon  ^le  broad  top  of  it  resided  squint-eyed 
Error,  and  Popnlar  Opimon  with  many 


heads;  two  that  dwdt  hi  iorcery,  and  were 
famous  for  bewitching  people  with  the  love 
of  themselves.  To  these  repaired  a  multi- 
tude from  every  side,  by  two  different  patiis 
which  lead  towards  each  of  them.  Some 
who  had  the  most  assuming  air  wentdirectly 
of  themsdves  to  Error,  without  expecting 
a  conductor;  others  of  a  softer  nature  went 
first  to  Popular  Opinion,  from  whence,  as  . 
she  influenced  and  engaged  them  with  their 
own  praises,  she  delivered  tbem  overto  lus 
government* 

When  we  had  ascended  to  an  open  pait 
of  the  summit  where  OfmricB  abode,  we 
found  her  entertuning  several  who  had  ar- 
rived before  us.  Her  voice  was  jdeasia^; 
she  breathed  odours  as  she  q>oke^  She 
seemed  to  have  a  tongue  for  every  one; 
every  one  thoueht  he  heard  of  something 
that  was  valuable  in  himself,  and  expected  a 
paradise  which  she  promised  as  the  rewaid 
of  his  merit  Thus  were  we  drawn  to  fol- 
low her,  tin  she  should  bring  us  where  it 
was  to  be  bestowed;  and  it  was  observable 
that,  an  the  way  we  went»  the  cvmapany 
was  eitiier  praising  themselves  in  iheir 
qualifications,  or  one  another  for  those 
qualifications  which  thev  took  to  be  oon- 
flpicuous  in  their  own  characters,  or  ^s- 
prairinr  others  for  wanting  thcirB»  or  vying 
m  the  degrees  of  them. 

At  last  we  approached  a  bower,  at  the 
entrance  of  which  Error  was  seated.  Tlie 
trees  were  thick  woven,  and  the  place 
where  he  sat  artfiiUy  contrived  to  darken 
him  a  titUe.  He  was  di^uised  in  a  whVtidi 
robe,  which  he  had  put  on,  that  he  mi^t 
appear  to  us  with  a  nearer  resemblance  to 
Truth;  and  as  she  has  a  light  whereby  she 
manifests  the  beauties  of  nature  to  the  eyes 
of  her  adorers,  so  he  had  provided  hiamlf 
with  a  magical  wand,  that  he  might  do 
something  in  imitation  of  it.  and  please  with 
ddusioBs.  This  he  lifted  solemnly^  and, 
muttering  to  himself,  bid  the  glories  which 
he  kept  under  enchantment  to  appear  be- 
fore us.  Immediately  we  cast  our  e^ es  on 
that  part  of  the  sky  to  which  he  poonted^ 
and  observed  a  thin  blue  prospect,  which 
cleared  as  mountains  in  a  summer  monanr 
when  the  mist  goes  off,  and  the  palace  of 
Vanity  appeared  to  sight  ^ 

The  fbimdation  seemed  hardly  a  founda-  : 
tion,  but  a  set  of  curilng  clouds,  which  it  ^ 
stood  upon  by  magical  contrivance.  The  ] 
way  by  whicn  we  ascended  was  painted ' 
like  a  rainbow;  and  as  we  went,  the  breese ' 
that  played  about  us  bewitched  the  senses.  : 
The  walls  were  gilded  all  for  show;  the  ; 
lowest  set  of  piUars  were  of  the  slight  line 
Corinthian  order,  and  the  top  of  the  build- 
ing bdnr  rounded,  bore  so  &r  the 
blance  of  a  bubble. 

At  the  gate  the  travellers  ndther  ; 
with  a  porter,  nor  waited  tiU  one  should 
appear;  every  one  thought  his  merits  s  suf- 
ficient passport,  and  pressed  fco^ard.  In 
the  hau  we  met  wkh  several  phantoms^ 
that  roved  amongst  us,  and  ra]4;ed  the 
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oompany  acconttng  to  thdr  acntiineiits. 
There  was  decreasing  Honour,  that  had 
nothing;  to  show  but  an  old  coat  of  his  an- 
cestors achievements.  There  was  Ostenta- 
tion, that  made  himself  his  own  constant 
subject;  and  Gallantry  strutting;  upon  his 
tiptoes.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  hall  stood 
^  a  throne,  whose  canopy  glittered  with  all 
the  riches  that  eayety  could  contrive  to 
lavi^  on  it;  and  oetween  the  gilded  arms 
aat  Vanitv,  decked  in  the  peacock's  fea- 
thers, ana  acknowledged  for  another  Venus 
by  her  votaries.  The  boy  who  stood  beside 
[her  for  a  Cupid,  and  who  made  the  world 
*  to  bow  before  her,  was  called  Self-Conceit 
His  eyes  had  tvetj  now  and  then  a  cast 
inwards,  to  the  neglect  of  all  objects  about 
him;  and  the  arms  which  he  made  use  of 
for  conquest,  were  borrowed  from  those 
agunst  whom  he  had  a  design.  The  arrow 
which  he  shot  at  the  soldier,  was  fledged 
from  his  own  plume  of  feathers;  the  dart 
he  directed  as&inst  the  man  of  wit,  was 
winged  from  the  quills  he  writ  with;  and 
that  which  he  sent  aeainst  those  who  pre- 
«imed  upon  their  riches,  was  headed  with 
cold  out  of  their  treasuries.  He  made  nets 
tor  statesmen  from  their  own  contrivances; 
i  he  took  fire  from  the  eyes  of  the  ladies, 
>  with  which  he  melted  their  hearts;  and 
lightning  from  the  tongues  of  the  eloquent, 
to  inflame  them  with  their  own  glories.  At 
the  foot  of  dethrone  sat  three  false  Graces; 
Flattery  with  a  shell  of  piunt,  Affectation 
with  a  mirror  to  practise  at,  and  Fashion 
ever  changing  the  posture  of  her  clothes. 
These  applied  themselves  to  secure  the 
conquests  which  Self-Concdt  had  gotten, 
and  had  each  of  them  their  particular 
polities.  Flattery  gave  new  cdours  and 
complexions  to  aU  things;  Affectation  new 
airs  and  appearances,  which,  as  she  said, 
were  not  vulgar;  and  Fashion  both  con- 
cealed some  home  defects,  and  added  some 
foreign  external  beauties. 

As  I  was  reflecting  upon  what  I  saw,  I 
heard  a  voice  in  the  crowd  bemoaning  the 
condition  of  mankind,  which  is  thus  managed 
by  the  breath  of  Opinion,  deluded  by  Errori 
fired  by  Self-Conceit,  and  given  up  to  be 
trained  in  all  the  courses  of  Vanity,  till 
Scorn  or  Poverty  come  upon  us.  These  ex- 

rressions  were  no  sooner  handed  about,  but 
immediately  saw  a  g;eneral  disorder,  till 
at  last  there  was  a  parting  in  one  place,  and 
a  erave  old  man,  decent  and  resolute,  was 
led  forward  to  be  punished  for  the  words  he 
haduttered.  He  appeared  Inclined  to  have 
apoken  in  his  own  defence,  but  I  could  not 
coserve  that  any  one  was  willing  to  hear 
him.  Vanity  cast  a  scornful  smile  at  him; 
Self-Conceit  was  angrv;  Flattery,  who 
knew  him  for  Plain-Dealing,  pot  on  a 
vizard,  and  turned  away;  Affectation  tossed 
her  fan,  made  mouths,  and  called  him  Envy 
or  Slander:  and  Fashion  would  have  it,  that 
at  least  he  must  be  Ill-manners.  Thus 
slighted  and  despised  by  all,  he  was  driven 
out  for  abu^ng  people  of  merit  and  figure; 


%xkd  I  heard  it  firmly  resolved,  that  he    ' 
should  be  used  no  better  wherever  they 
met  with  him  hereafter. 

I  had  already  seen  the  meaning  of  most 
part  of  that  warning  which  he  had  givcn» 
and  was  considering  how  the  latter  words 
should  be  fulfilled,  when  a  mighty  noise 
•was  heard  without,  and  the  door  was  black- 
ened by  a  numerous  train  of  harpies  crowd- 
ing in  upon  us.    Folly  and  Broken-Credit 
were  seen  in  the  house  before  they  entered. 
Trouble,  Shame,  Infamy,  Scorn,  and  Po- 
verty, brought  up  the  rear.    Vanity,  with 
her  Cupid  and  Graces,  disappeared;  her 
subjectar  ran  into  holes  and  comers;  but 
many  of  them  were  found  and  carried  off 
(as  I  was  told  by  one  who  stood  near  me) 
either  to  prisons  or  cellars,  solitude,  or  little 
company,  the  mean  arts  or  the  viler  crafts 
of  life.   *  But  these,*  addad  he,  with  a  dis- 
dainful ah", « are  such  who  would  fondly  live 
here,  when  their  merits  neither  matched 
the  lustre  of  the  place,  nor  their  riches  its 
expenses.    We  have  seen  such  scenes  as 
these  before  now;  the  glory  you  saw  will  all 
return  when  the  hurry  is  over. '   I  thanked 
him  for  his  information;  and  believing  him 
so  incorrigible  aS  that  he  would  stoy  till  it 
was  his  turn  to  be  taken,  I  made  off  to  the 
door,  tad  overtook  some  few,  who,  though 
they  would  not  hearken  to  Plain-Dealing» 
were  now  terrified  to  good  purpose  by  the 
example  of  others,    but  when  they  had  1 
touched  the  threshold,  it  was  a  strange  ' 
shock  to  them  to  find  that  the  delusion  of  , 
Error  was  gone,  and  they  plainly  (Uscerned  ' 
the  building  to  hang  a  litUe  up  in  the  air  ) 
without  any  real  foundation.    At  first  we  '  / 
saw  nothing  but  a  desperate  leap  remiuned  \ 
for  us,  and  I  a  thousand  times  blamed  my  ' 
unmeaning  curioaty  that  had  brought  me  > 
into  so  much  danger.  But  as  they  began  to  \ 
sink  lower  in  their  own  minds,  methought  ^ 
the  palace  sunk  along  with  us,  till  they 
were  arrived  at  the  due  point  of  esteem 
which  they  ought  to  have  for  themselves, 
then  the  part  (» the  building  in  which  they 
stood  touched  the  earth,  and  we  departing 
out,  it  retired  from  our  eyes.  Now,  whether 
they  who  stayed  in  the  palace  were  sensible 
of  this  descent,  I  cannot  tell:  it  was  then 
my  opinion  that  they  were  not    However 
it  be,  my  dream  broke  up  at  it,  and  has 
riven  me  occasion  all  my  life  to  reflect  upon 
Uie  fatal  conse<^uences  of  following  the  sug^ 
gestions  of  Vamty. 

«  Mr.  Spectator, — I  write  to  you  tad»- 
sire  that  you  would  aifain  touch  upon  a  cer- 
tain enormity,  which  is  chiefly  in  use  among 
the  politer  and  better-bred  part  of  mankind; 
I  mean  the  ceremonies,  bows,  courtesies, 
whisperings,  smiles,  winks,  nods,  with 
other  familiar  arts  of  salutation,  which  take 
up  in  our  churches  so  much  time  that  might 
be  better  employed,  and  which  seem  so 
utterly  inconsistent  with  the  duty  and  true 
intent  of  our  entering  into  those  religious 
assemblies.    The  resemblance  which  this 
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bears  to  our  indeed  proper  bdiavioar  i# 
theatres,  may  be  some  instance  of  its  in- 
congruity in  the  above-mentioned  places. 
In  Roman^catholic  churches  and  chapels 
abroad,  I  myself  have  observed,  raove  than 
once^  persons  of  the  first  quaUty,  of  the 
nearest  relation,  and  intimatest  acquaint- 
ance, pas^r  by  one  another  unknowing;  atf 
it  were,  and  unknown,  and  with  so  httle 
notice  of  each  other,  that  it  looked  like 
having  their  minds  more  suitably  and  more 
Bolemnlv  engaged;  at  least  it  was  an  ac- 
knowledgment that  they  ought  to  have  been 
aa  I  have  been  told  the  same  even  of 
Mahometans,  with  relation  to  the  plropriety 
of  their  demeanour  in  the  conventions  of 
their  erroneous  worship;  and  I  cannot  but 
think  either  of  them  sufficient  laudable 
patterns  for  oar  imitation  in  this  particular. 

*  I  cannot  help,  upon  tMs  occasion,  re- 
marking on  the  excellent  memories  of 
those  devotionists,  who  upon  returning  from 
diurch  shall  give  a  particular  account  how 
two  or  three  hundred  people  wero  dressed  a 
a  thing,  by  reason  of  its  variety,  so  difficult 
to  be  mgested  and  fixed  in  the  head,  that 
h  is  a  miracle  to  me  how  two  poor  hours 
df  divine  service  cdn  be  time  siifficient  for 
•o  elaborate  an  tuidertaking,  the  duty  of 
the  place  too  being  Jointly,  and  no  doubt 
oft  patheticall}r,  perrormed  along  with  it. 
Where  it  is  said  irt  sacred  writ,  uiat  "the 
woman  ought  to  have  a  coveting  on  her 
head  bectiuse  of  the  angels,'*  the  last  word 
is  by  some  thought  to  be  metaphorically 
ttsed,  and  to  signiiy  young  men.  Allowing 
this  interpretation  to  be  right,  the  text 
may  not  appear  to  be  wholly  foreign  to  our 
present  purpose. 

•When  you  are  in  a  disposition  proper 
for  writing  on  such  a  subject,  I  earnestly 
recommend  this  to  you;  and  am,  sir^  your 
humble  servant*  T, 
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B«t  I  diaeera  Uieir  flatrry  from  tbeir  praiae, 

Drjfiiiu 

For  want  of  time  to  substitute  something 
else  in  the  room  of  them,  I  am  at  present 
eliliged  to  publish  compliments  above  my 
desert  in  the  following  letters.  It  b  no 
small  sads£&ction  to  have  given  occasion  to 
ingenious  men  to  employ  their  thoughts 
upon  sacred  subjects  from  the  approbation 
or  such  pieces  of  poetry  as  they  nave  seen 
in  my  Satarday^s  paniers.  I  shall  never 
publish  verse  on  that  aay  but  what  is  writ- 
ten by  the  same  hand:*  yet  I  shall  not  ac- 
ccmpany  those  writings  with  eulogiums, 
but  leave  them  to  speak  for  themselVes. 

For  the  Sfiectator. 

*Mr.  Spkctator,— You  very  much  pro- 
mote the  interests  of  virtue,  while  you 


reform  the  taste  of  a  profioie  age;  aad  per- 
suade us  to  be  entertained  with  dnine 
poems,  whilst  we  are  distineuished  by  to 
many  thousand  humours,  and  spHt  into  so 
many  different  sects  and  parties;  yet  per- 
sons of  every  party,  sect,  and  humour,  are 
fond  of  conforming  their  taste  to  yoursL 
You  can  transfuse  your  own  relidi  of  a 
poem  into  all  your  readers,  according  to 
their  capacity  to  receive;  and  wh^  you 
recommend  the  pious  passion  that  reigns 
in  the  verse»  we  seem  to  feel  the  devodon, 
and  grow  proud  and  pleased  inwardly,  that 
we  have  souls  capable  of  relishing  what  the 
Spectator  approves. 

•  Upon  reading  the  hymns  Aat  you  hate 
published  in  some  late  papers,  I  had  a  miad 
to  try  yesterday  whether!  could  write  one: 
The  cxivth  psalm  appears  to  me  an  ad- 
mirable ode,  and  I  began  to  turn  it  into  car 
language.  As  I  was  describing  the  journey 
of  Urad  from  Egypt,  and  added  the  Divine 
Presence  araoogst  them,  I  perodvcd  t 
beauty  in  this  psalm  which  was  entirdy 
new  to  me,  and  which  I  was  going  to  lose; 
and  that  is  that  the  poet  utterly  cooceris 
the  presence  of  God  in  the  beginning  of  it, 
and  rather  lets  a  possessive  pronoun  c* 
without  a  substantive,  than  he  will  so  mudi 
as  mention  any  thing  of  divinitv  there; 
"  ludah  was  his  sanctuarv^  and  tnrad  his 
dommioD  or  kingdom."  The  reason  nofir 
seems  evident,  and  this  condoct  neoessaiy? 
for,  if  God  had  appeared  before,  there 
could  be  no  wonder  why  the  oKMotnaa 
should  leap  and  the  sea  retire:  thcreSoie, 
that  this  convulsion  of  nature  may  be 
brought  in  with  due  surprise,  his  name  is 
not  mentioned  till  afterward;  and  then, 
wiUi  a  very  agreeable  turn  of  thought.  Go* 
is  introduced  at  once  in  all  his  m^esty. 
This  is  what  I  have  attempted  to  ioiitile 
in  a  translation  without 'paraphrase,  and  to 
preserve  what  I  could  of  the  spiiit  of  the 
sacred  author. 

•  If  the  following  essay  be  net  too  incorri- 

S'ble,  bestow  upon  it  a  few  brightonngs 
om  your  genius,  that  I  may  learn  bow  to 
write  better,  or  to  write  no  more«    Yoar 
dmly  admirer  and  humble  servant,*  te.^ 
'  PSALM  cxiv. 
L 

"  When  Inrael,  freed  ttwm  P(Mrs«k*i  hsii4. 
Left  the  proud  tyrant  and  Im  land. 
The  tribes  with  cbecr(UI  homage  own 
Uieir  king,  and  Judah  was  hi*  throne. 

n. 

**  Aerbai  the  deep  fbeir  Jovnmr  lay. 
Hie  deep  dividM  to  make  them  way : 
The  streoma  of  Jordan  saw,  and  fledf 
With  backward  current  to  their  bead. 

m. 

*'  Hw  BKmnf aint  shook  like  fHshted  Kheep, 
Like  lambs  the  little  hillocks  leap ; 
Not  ffinai  on  her  base  couU  staad, 
Conscioos  of  sovereign  power  at  band. 

IV. 
"  What  power  cooM  make  the  dwpdiride  ? 
Make  Jordaa  backward  roll  hiatide? 


•  Dr.  Isaac  Watts. 
f  Jordan  beheld  their  march,  and  IM 
With  backward  eiutent  to  his  bead-^ITaCs^  At. 
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W1iyif(rFelcflp,y«imiemilit     ' 
And  wheDce  tbe  firifht  tbat  Sinai  ieels  7 

'  Leteve^y  mountain,  every  flood. 
Rf'tirn.  and  know  th'  Approaching  God, 
The  Kini;  of  Israel.    Bee  him  here;  , 
Tremble;  thou  earth,  adore  and  fear. 

VI. 
"  He  thnndeni— and  all  natare  mourns ; 
TIip  rock  to  stnmling  pools  he  turns. 
•■   Flints  !!>prini;  with  fhunlnin*  at  hid  wort, 
And  fires  and  iicaa  confen  their  Lord.** 

*Mr.  Spkctator, — ^Thcre  are  those 
"Who  take  the  advantage  of  your  mittinp^  a 
halfpenny  vahie  upon  yourself,  above  the 
rest  of  our  daily  writers,  to  defame  you  in 
public  conversation,  and  strive  to  ihalce  you 
unpopular  upon  the  account  of  this  said 
halfpenny.  But,  if  I  were  you,  I  would  in- 
ast  upon  that  small  acknowledgment  for 
the  superior  merit  of  yours,  as  being  a  work 
of  invention.  Give  me  leave,  therefore,  to 
do  you  justice,  and  say  in  vour  behalf, 
what  you  cannot  yoiirself,  which  is,  that 
your  writings  have  made  learning  a  more 
necessary. part  of  good-breeding  than  it  was 
before  you  appeared;  that  modesty  is  be«- 
come  fashionable,  and  impudence  stands  in 
need  of  some  wit,  since  you  have  put  them 
both  in  their  proper  lights.  Prokmeness, 
lewdness,  and  debauchery,  are  not  now 
aualificaticms;  and  a  man  may  be  a  very 
nne  gentlemaii,  though  he  is  neither  a 
keeper  nor  an  infidel. 

*  I  would  have  you  teH  the  town  the  story 
of  the  Sibyls,  if  they  deny  giving  you  two 
pence.  Let  them  know,  that  those  sacred 
papers  were  valued  at  the  same  rate  after 
two  thirds  of  them  were  destroyed,  as  when 
there  was  the  whole  set.  There  are  ao 
many  of  us  who  will  give  you  your  own 
price,  that  you  may  acquaint  your  non-con- 
formist readers,  that  they  shall  not  have  it, 
except  they  come  in  within  such  a  day, 
under  three  pence.  I  do  not  know  but  you 
might  bring  m  the  Date  Obolum  Belisario 
with  a  good  grace.  The  witlings  come 
in  clusters  to  two  or  three  coffee-houses 
which  ha^*e  left  you  off;  and  I  hope  you 
will  make  us,  who  fine  to  your  wit,  merry 
with  their  characters  who  stand  out  ag^dnst 
it    I  am  your  most  humble  servant 

•P.  &  I  have  lately  got  the  ingenious 
authors  of  blacking  for  shoes^  powder  for 
colouring  the  hair,  pomatum  for  the  hands, 
cosmetic  for  the  face,  to  be  your  constant 
customers;  so  that  your  advertisements  will 
as  much  adorn  the  outward  man,  as  vour 
paper  does  tl\e  inward. '  T. 
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Nil  ego  pnetukrim  jocundo  fanua  amico. 

On-.  Sat  V.  Lib.  1.  44. 
Nothing  io  grateful  aa  a  plea^nt  flriend. 

Peoplk  are  not  aware  of  the  very  great 
force  which  pleasantry  in  company  has 
upon  all  those  with  whom  a  man  of  that 
talent  converses.  His  faults  are  generally 
overlooked  by  all  his  acquaintance;  and  a 


certain  cardessness^  that  constantly  at 
tends  all  his  actions,  carries  him  on  with 
greater  success  than  diligence  and  asaduity 
does  others  who  have  no  share  in  this  eiH 
dowment.  Dacinthus  breaks  his  word  upon 
all  occasions,  both  trivial  and  important; 
and,  when  he  is  sufficiently  railed  at  for 
that  abominable  quality,  they  who  tsdk  of 
him  end  with<  *  After  all,  he  is  a  very  i 
pleasant  fellow.*  Dacinthus  is  an  ill-natur* 
ed  husband,  and  yet  the.  very  women  end 
their  freedom  of  discourse  upon  this  sub- 
ject, *  But,  after  all,  he  is  very  pleasant 
company.'  Dacinthus  is  neither,  m  point 
of  honour,  civility,  good-breeding,  or  good- 
nature, unexceptionable;  and  yet  all  is  an- 
swered, *  For  he  is  a  very  ple^isant  fellow. ' 
When  this  quality  is  conspicuous  in  a  man 
who  has,  to  accompany  it;  manly  and  vir- 
tuous sentiments,  there  cannot  certainly  be 
any  thing  which  can  give  so  pleasing  a 
gratification  as  the  gayety  of  such  a  person; 
but  when  it  is  alone,  and  serves  only  to  gild 
a  crowd  of  ill  (jualitieS,  there  is  no  man  to 
much  to  be  avoided  as  your  pleasant  fellow. 
A  very  pleasant  fellow  shall  turn  your  good 
name  to  a  jest,  make  your  eharacter  conr 
temptible,  debauch  vonr  wife  or  daughter, 
and  yet  be  received  by  the  rest  of  the  world 
with  welcome  wherever  he  appears.  It  is 
very  ordmary  with  those  of  tW  character 
to  be  attentive  only  to  their  own  satisfa^ 
tiohs,  and  have  very  little  bowels  lor  the 
concerns  Or  sorrows  of  other  men;  nty, 
they  are  capable  of  purchasing  their  own 
pleasures  at  the  expense  of  giving  pain 
to  others.  But-  they  who  do  not  conttder 
this  sort  of  men  th«w  careftiUy,  are  irre- 
sistibly exposed  to  their  insinuations.  The 
author  of  the  following  letter  carries  the 
matter  so  high,  as  to  intimate  that  the  libera 
ties  of  England  have  been  at  the  mercy  of 
a  prince,  merely  as  he  was  of  this  pleasant 
character.  • 

'Mr.  Spectator,— There  is  no  one 
passion  which  all  mankind  so  naturally 
give  into  as  pride,  or  any  other  passion 
which  appears  in  such  different  disguises: 
it  IS  t3  be  found  in  all  habits  ana  com-. 
plLiAitnis.  it  is  not  a  question,  whether  it' 
clrM?s  ninrc^  harm  or  good  in  the  world;  and 
if  there  be  not  such  a  thine  as  what  we  may- 
ciiii  a  virtuous  and  laudable  pride.^ 

'It  is  this  passion  alone,  when  misap- 
plied, that  lays  us  so  open  to  flatterers;  and 
he  who  can  ^eeably  condescend  to  soothe 
our  humour  or  temper,  finds  always  an 
open  avenue  to  our  soul;  especially  if  the 
flatterer  happen  to  be  our  superior. 

*  One  might  give  many  instances  of  this 
in  a  late  Ejiglish  monarch,  under  the  title 
of  "The  gayeties  of  king  Charles  11." 
This  prince  was  by  nature  extremely  fe- 
miliar,  of  very  easy  access,  and  much  de- 
lighted to  see  and  be  seen;  and  this  happy 
temper,  which  in  the  highest  degree  gra- 
tified his  people's  vanity,  did  him  more 
sen'ice  with  his  lovmg  .subjects  than  all 
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bit  other  idttuety  tKongh  H  nrast  be  ooo- 
faned  he  bad  many.  He  delighted,  though 
m  mighty  king,  to  give  and  take  a  jest,  as 
they  say:  anda  prmce  of  this  fortunate  dis- 
pomon,  who  were  inclined  to  make  an  iU 
use  of  his  power,  may  bare  anr  thinr  of 
his  people,  be  it  never  so  mncn  to  their 
prejiidice.  But  this  good  kmg  made  gene- 
ral^ a  very  innocent  use,  as  to  the  pubKe 
of  thb  ensnaring  temp^;  for,  it  is  wcil 
known  he  pursued  pleasure  more  than  am- 
bition. He  seemed  to  glory  in  being  the 
first  man  at  cock-matches,  horse-races, 
balls,  and  plays;  he  appeared  higblr  de- 
lighted ontnose  occasions,  and  never  ndled 
to  warm  and  gladden  the  heart  of  evcrv 
spectator.  He  more  than  once  dined  inih 
his  good  dtisens  of  London  on  their  lord- 
muror's  day,  and  did  so  the  year  that  Sir 
Booert  Viner  was  mayor.  Sir  Robert  was 
«  very  loyal  man,  and,  if  yxni  will  allow  the 
exprestfon,  very  fond  of  his  sovereign;  but, 
what  with  the  jov  he  fdt  at  heart  for  the 
honour  done  htm  by  his  prince,  and  through 
the  warmUi  he  was  in  with  continual  toast- 
ing healths  to  Uie  nwal  family,  his  lordsMp 
grew  a  little  fond  ot  his  majesty,  and  en- 
tered into  a  fomilianty  not  altogether  so 
graceful  in  so  public  a  place.  The  king 
understood  very  well  how  to  extricate  him- 
self in  all  kinds  of  difliculties,  and,  with  a 
hint  to  the  company  to  avoid  ceremony, 
stale  off  and  made  towards  his  coacn, 
which  stood  ready  for  hhn  in  Guildhall- 
yard.  But  the  mayor  liked  his  company  so 
well,  and  was  grown  so  intimate,  that  he 
pursued  him  hfi^y,  and  catching  him  fast 
by  the  hand,  cried  out  with  a  vehement 
oath  and  accent,  **  Sir,  you  shall  stay  and 
take  t'other  bottle."  The  airy  monarch 
looked  kindly  at  him  over  his  shoulder,  and 
whh  a  smile  and  graceful  air  (for  I  saw  him 
at  the  time,  and  do  now)  repeated  this  Hne 
ofthe  old  song: 

**  He  tbat  todmnk  if  u  graat  u  «  king  ;** 
and  immediately  turned  back  and  complied 
with  his  landlord. 

*I  give  you  this  story,  Mr.  Spectator, 
because,  as  I  said,  I  saw  the  passage;  and 
I  assure  you  it  is  very  true,  and  yet  no  com- 
mon o«ie;  and  when  I  tdl  you  the  sequel, 
you  will  say  I  have  a  better  reason  for  it 
This  very  mayor,  afterwards  erected  a  statue 
of  his  merry  monarch  in  Stocks-market,* 

*  **  Hw  Maniion-tioute  and  mnny  tdimcmt  baildinci, 
guad  on  the  «(ita  of  Btoekt-market ;  wbieh  took  lu 
itune  from  a  pair  of  atocka  for  tke  paniabaMnt  of  of* 
tbndara,  erected  in  an  open  place  naar  tliia  apot,  a« 
earljr  aa  th^  year  1981.  lliia  waa  the  great  market  of 
the  city  durittf  many  eentariaa.  In  It  atood  the  fkroooa 
eatteatrian  atatue  erected  in  boaoiir  of  Charlea  IL  by 
bia  raoat  loyal  aubJect  air  Robert  Viner,  lord-mavor. 
fWtunately  hia  lordahip  diaeovered  one  (made  at  Leg- 
hora)  of  John  8obieski,Klng  of  Poland,  trampling  on  a 
TNavt.  The  good  knight  oaaaed  aome  alteratione  to  be 
nada,  and  coristened  the  Poliah  Monarch  by  the  name 
of  Charlea,  and  bestowed  on  tbe  turbaned  Turk  that  of 
Oliver  Cromwell ;  and  thoa,  new-named,  it  aroae  on 
tMa  apot  in  honour  of  hia  cottTivial  monarch.  The 
•Utne  waa  remoTod  in  1738,  to  make  room  for  the 
Mansion  hoiiw.  It  remained  many  ycara  afterward 
w  an  innymrd ;  and  in  1779  it  waa  beMowad,  by  the 


and  cBd  tiie  crown  many  and  great  tervioes; 
and  it  was  owii^  to  this  humour  of  the  king 
that  his  £smily  had  so  great  a  fortune  drat 
up  in   the  exchequer  of   their  pleaaant 
sovereign.  The  many  good-natnrea  roftdr 
scensioDS  of  this  prince  are  vulgarly  known; 
and  it  is  excdlentlv  sakl  of  him,  by  a  great 
handf  which  writ  his  chaFMrter,  *' That  he 
was  not  a  king  a  quarter  of  an  hour  toge- 
ther in  his  whole  t&ol"    He  woold  re- 
ceive visits  even  from  tools  and  half  mad- 
men, and  at  times  I  have  met  with  people 
who  have  boxed,  fought  at  back-sword, 
and  taken  poison  heme  king  Charles  IL 
In  a  word,  he  was  so  pleasant  a  man,  tiiat 
no  one  could  be  sorrowful  under  his  goveni- 
ment  This  made  him  capable  of  baffling 
with  the  greatest  ease  imaeinable,  all  suf- 
gestions  of  jealousy;  and  the  people  could 
not  entertam  notions  of  any  thing  terrible 
in  him,  whom  they  saw  every  way  agree- 
able.   This  scrap  of  the  £euniliar  part  of 
that  prince's  histor}'^  I  thought  fit  to  send 
you,  in  compliance  to  the  request  you  lately 
made  to  your  correspondents.    I  am,  or, 
your  most  humble  servant' 
T, 
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Pectoce  aopito  reddit  arnica  ooiea. 
Venator  defeaaa  toro  cum  membra  reponit, 
Mena  tamen  ad  eyWaa  et  ana  hiatra  redfc: 
anrigi 


Jodieibna  litea, 

Vanaqua  nociamia  meta  caTctuf  cqoia. 
Me  qnoqne  Muaanim  atudium  auh  node  alenti 

Artiboa  aaauetia  aolidtafe  aolet.  CH 

In  Bleep  when  foncy  ia  let  looae  to  |tlay. 
Our  dreama  repeat  tbe  wiahea  ofthe  day. 
Though  forthar  toila  hia  tired  Umba  rrraae, 
Tbe  wmaaag  hunter  atiU  the  chaae  puraoaa: 
The  Jndfe  a-bed  diapenMa  atill  the  lawa 
And  aleepa  agahi  o*er  tbe  onflniah'd  eaaae. 
Tba  doaing  near  bean  hia  chariot  roll, 
Soueka  the  vain  whip,  and  ahona  the  fkaeyM  gaaL 
Me  too  tlw  Muaea,  in  the  ailent  night. 
With  wonted  chimea  of  jingling  verae  daUfkt. 

I  WAS  lately  entertaining  mysdf  with 
comparing  Homer's  balance,  in  wluch  Ju- 
piter is  represented  as  weirfiing  the  fetes 
of  Hector  and  Achilles,  with  a  passage  of 
Virgil,  wherem  that  ddty  is  mtroduced  as 
weighing  the  fates  of  Tumus  and  .£neas. 
I  then  considered  how  the  same  way  d 
thinking  prevuled  in  the  eastern  parts  of 
the  worn,  as  hi  those  noble  pasnges  of 
Scripture,  wherdn  we  are  told,  that  tbe 
great  kme  of  Babylon,  the  dav  before  his 
death,  had  been  « weighed  m  the  balance, 
and  been  found  wantiii.'  In  other  phccs 
of  the  holy  writmgs,  the  Almi^ty  is  de- 
scribed as  weighing  the  mountains  in  scales, 
making  the  weight  for  the  winds,  knowing 
the  batancings  <»  the  clouds;  and  in  others, 
as  weighing  the  actions  of  men,  and  Uyiag 
their   calamities   together  m  a  bahoce. 


common^xmncil,  on  Robert  Vtoer,  Baq.  wl 
it  to  fraoe  hia  oounlry-aeat.— P«a»aar#  Um4m,  p.  3K- 
r  Sheffield  duke  of  Buckingham,  who  said,  that,  cm  a 
premediutioa.  Charlea  IL  cooM  not  act  the  part  of  a 
king  for  a  moment. 
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MSIton,  as  I  have  observed  in  a  former  pa- 
per, had  an  e^e  to  several  of  these  forego- 
ing instances  m  that  beautiful  description, 
wherein  he  represents  the  archangel  and 
the  evil  spirit  as  addressing  themsdves  for 
the  combat,  but  parted  oy  the  balance 
which  appeared  in  the  heavens,  and  weigh- 
ed the  consequences  of  such  a  battle. 

*  Th*  Eternal  to  prerent  i ach  horrid  flray, 
Haiig  forth  to  bMv*n  Uifoldea  waJef,  fet  teea 
Betwixt  Aatrea  and  the  motion  ngn : 
Wherein  all  things  created  first  be  weighed. 
The  pendulous  round  earth,  with  balanc*d  air, 
In  coaaterpoise,  now  ponders  all  events. 
Battles  and  realms;  in  tliesebe  put  two  weights, 
The  sequel  each  of  parting  and  of  fight. 
The  latter  quick  apflew  and  kick*d  the  beam ; 
Which  Gabriel  spfing,  thos  bespake  the  fiend : 
**  Satan.  I  know  thy  sUength.  and  then  know^st  nune» 
Neither  oar  own,  but  giv'n.  What  folly  then 
To  boast  what  arms  can  do,  since  thine  no  more 
Than  hear'n  permits ;  nor  mine,  though  doublod  now 
TotrasraleOieeasmirel  For  proof  lookup, 
And  read  thy  lot  in  yon  celestial  sign,  [weak. 

Where  thou  art  weigird  and  shown  how  light,  how 
If  thOQ  resist^   The  fiend  look'd  np,  and  knew 
His  moQBied  scale  aloft ;  nor  more  but  fied 
MttnB*riag,  and  with  him  fled  the  shades  of  night.* 

These  several  amusinp  thoughts  having 
taken  possession  of  mj  mind  some  time  be- 
fore I  went  to  sleep,  and  mingling  them- 
selves with  my  ordhiary  ideas,  raised  in 
my  imagination  a  very  odd  idnd  of  vi^on. 
I  was,  methought,  replaced  m  my  stiuly, 
and  seated  in  my  elbow-chair,  where  I  had 
indulged  the  foregoing  speculations  with 
my  lamp  burning  by  me  as  usuaL  Whilst 
I  was  here  meditating  on  several  subjects  of 
mondity,  and  considering  the  nature  of 
many  virtues  and  vices,  as  materials  for 
those  discourses  with  which  I  daily  enters 
tain  the  public,  I  saw,  methought  a  pair  of 
golden  scales  hanging  bv  a  chain  of  the 
same  metal,  over  the  table  that  stood  be- 
fore me;  when,  on  a  sudden,  there  were 
great  heaps  of  weights  thrown  down  on 
each  aide  of  them.  I  found,  upon  examin- 
ing these  wdg^ts,  they  showed  the  value 
oTevery  thing  that  is  in  esteem  among  men. 
I  made  an  essay  o[  them,  by  putting  the 
weight  of  wisdom  in  one  scale,  and  that  of 
riches  in  another;  upon  which  the  latter,  to 
show  its  comparative  lightness,  immediate- 
ly flew  up  and  kicked  tne  beam. 

But,  before  I  proceed,  I  must  inform  my 
reader,  that  these  weights  did  not  exert 
their  natural  gravity  till  they  were  l«d  in 
the  golden  balance,  insomuch  that  I  could 
not  guess  which  was  light  or  heavy  whilst 
I  held  them  in  my  hand.  This  I  found  by 
several  instances;  for  upon  my  laying  a 
weight  in  one  of  the  scales,  which  was  in- 
scribed by  the  word  '  Eternity,'  though  I 
threw  in  that  of  Time,  Prosperity,  Afflic- 
tion, Wealtii,  Poverty,  Interest,  Success, 
with  many  other  weights,  which  in  my 
hand  seemed  very  ponderous,  they  were 
not  able  to  stir  the  opponte  balance;  nor 
could  they  have  prevailed,  though  assisted 
with  the  weight  <n  the  Sun,  the  Stars,  and 
the  Earth. 

Upon  empt^g  the  scales,  I  laid  several 
titles  and  honours,  with  Pomp,  Triumphs, 
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and  many  weiehts  of  the  like  nature,  m  one 
of  them;  and  seeing  a  littie  glittering 
weight  lie  by  me,  I  threw  it  accidentally 
into  the  other  scale,  when,  to  my  greait 
surprise,  it  proved  so  exact  a  counterpoise^ 
that  it  kept  the  balance  in  an  eqi^brium. 
This  littie  glittering  weight  was  inscribed 
upon  the  edges  ci  it  with  the  word  •  Vanity/ 
I  found  there  were  several  other  weights 
which  were  equally  heavy,  and  exact  coun- 
terpoises to  one  aiM)ther;  a  few  of  them  I 
tried,  as  Avarice  and  Poverty,  Riches  and 
Content,  with  some  others. 

There  were  likewise  several  weights  that 
were  c^  the  same  figure,  and  seemed  to  cor 
respond  witii  each  other,  but  were  entirely 
different  when  thrown  into  the  scales;  as 
Religion  and  H3rpocrisy,  Pedantry  and 
Learning,  Wit  ana  Vivadty,  Supentition 
and  Devotion,  Gravity  and  Wisdom,  with 
many  others. 

I  observed  one  particular  weight  lettered 
on  both  sides;  ana  upon  appl3ring  myself  to 
the  reading  of  it,  I  found  on  one  side  writ- 
ten, *  In  the  dialect  of  men,'  and  underneath 
it,  *  Calamities:'  on  the  oth^  side  was  writ- 
ten, 'In  the  lanfjuage  of  the  gods,'  and  mi- 
demeath  *  Blessings. '   I  found  the  intrinsic 


value  of  this  weight  to  be  much  greater 
than  I  imaeined,  for  it  overpowei'ed  Health, 
Wealth,  Good-fortune,  and  many  other 
weights,  which  were  much  more  ponderous 
in  mv  hand  than  the  other. 

Tnere  is  a  saying  among  the  Scotch,  that 
an  ounce  of  mother-wit  is  worth  a  pound 
of  clergy :  I  was  sensible  of  the  truth  of  this 
saying,  when  I  saw  the  difference  between 
the  weight  of  Natural  Parts  and  that  of 
Learning.  The  observations  which  I  made 
upon  these  two  wei^^hts  opened  to  me  a 
new  field  of  discoveries;  for  notwithstand- 
ing the  weight  of  Natural  Parts  was  much 
heavier  than  that  of  Learning,  I  observed 
that  it  weighed  a  hundred  times  heavier 
than  it  did  befo««,  when  I  put  Learning 
into  the  same  scale  with  it.  I  made  the 
same  observation  upon  Faith  and  Morality ; 
for,  notwitiistanding  the  latter  outweighed 
the  former  separately,  it  received  a  thou- 
sand times  more  additional  weight  from  its 
conjunction  with  the  former,  than  what  it 
had  by  itself.  This  odd  phenomenon  show- 
ed itsdf  in  other  particulars,  as  in  Wit  and 
Judgment,  Philosophy  and  Religion,  Jus- 
tice and  Humanity,  Zeal  and  Charity, 
depth  of  Sense  and  perspicuity  oi  Style, 
with  innumerable  other  particulars  too  long 
to  be  mentioned  in  this  paper. 

As  a  dream  seldom  nils  of  dashing  seri- 
ousness with  impertinence,  mirth  with 
gravity,  methought  I  made  several  other 
experiments  of  a  more  hidicrous  nature,  1^ 
one  of  which  I  found  that  an  English  octavo 
was  very  cftcn  heavier  than  a  French 
folio;  and,  by  another,  that  an  old  Greek 
or  Latin  author  weired  down  a  whole  li- 
brary of  modems.  Seeing  one  of  my  Spec- 
tators lying  by  me,  I  laid  it  into  one  of  the 
scales,  and  flung  a  two-penny  piece  into 
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the  other.  The  reader  wiU  not  inquire 
into  the  event,  if  he  remembers  the  first 
trial  which  I  have  recorded  m  tlus  paper. 
I  afterwards  threw  both  the  sexes  mto  the 
balance;  hot  as  it  is  not  for  my  interest  to 
disoblige  either  of  them,  I  shall  denre  to 
be  excused  from  telling  the  result  of  dkis 
experiment  Having  an  opportunity  of  this 
nature  in  my  hands,  I  could  not  fofbear 
throwing  into  one  sode  the  principles  of  a 
Tory,  and  into  the  otherthoseof  a  Whig; 
but,  as  I  have  all  along  declared  tlus  to  be 
a  neutral  paper,  I  riuul  likewise  desire  to 
be  ulent  under  this  head  also,  though  upon 
examining  one  of  the  weights,  I  saw  the 
word  'TKUCL*  engraven  oo  it  in  capital 
letters. 

I  made  many  other  experiments;  and 
though  I  have  not  room  for  them  all  in  this 
day's  speculation,  I  may  perhaps  reserve 
them  for  another.  I  shall  only  add,  that  upon 
my  awakine,  I  was  sorry  to  find  my  golden 
scales  vanisned;  but  resuved  for  the  future 
to  learn  this  lesson  from  them,  not  to  de- 
sfrise  or  value  any  thing  for  their  appear- 
ances, but  to  regulate  my  esteem  and  pas- 
sions towards  thepn  accoiding  to  their  real 
and  intrinsic  value.  C. 


Na  464.]     Friday,  Augmt  22,  171% 

Anream  qnitqais  nwdiocriutem 
Dilisit,  tatiis  earet  obMleti 
Sonubuf  t«cti,  earet  invidenda 

Sobriua  aula.  Btr.  Od.  x.  Lib.  8. 5. 

The  fold«D  mean,  aa  she*!  too  niee  to  dwaU 
Among  the  raJiu  of  a  fllthjreell, 
8o  if  heroKMleatjr  withal  aa  great. 
To  balk  the  envy  of  a  princely  aeatw— JVbrrif. 

I  AM  wonderfolly  pleased  when  I  meet 
with  any  pawage  in  an  old  Greek  or  Latin 
author  that  is  not  blown  upon,  and  which 
I  have  never  met  with  in  a  quotatioo.  Of 
this  kind  is  a  beautifol  saying  in  Theognis: 

*  Vice  is  covered  by  wealth,  and  virtue  by 
poverty;'  or  to  give  it  in  the  vert>al  trans- 
ition, *  Among  men  there  are  some  who 
have  their  vices  concealed  by  wealth,  and 
others  who  have  thdr  virtues  concealed  by 
poverty.'  Every  man's  observation  wifi 
supply  him  with  instances  of  rich  men, 
who  have  several  faults  and  defects  that 
are  overiooked,  if  not  entirely  hidden,  by 
means  of  their  riches;  and  I  think,  we  can- 
not findamore  natural  description  of  a  poor 
man,  whose  merits  are  lost  in  lus  poverty, 
than  that  in  the  words  of  the  wise  man: 

*  There  was  a  little  city,  and  few  men  with- 
in it;  and  there  came  a  ^;reat  king  against 
it,  and  besieged  it,  and  built  great  bulwarks 
against  it  x^ow  there  was  found  in  it  a 
poor  wise  man,  and  he,  by  his  wisdom,  de- 
livered the  city;  yet  no  man  remembered 
that  same  poor  man.  Then,  said  I,  wisdom 
is  better  than  strength;  nevertheless,  the 
poor  man's  wisdom  is  despised,  and  his 
words  are  not  heard.' 

The  middle  condition  seems  to  be  the 
most  advantageously  situated  for  the  gain- 


ing of  wisdom.  Poverty  tmns  oar  thoughts 
too  much  upon  the  sullying  of  osr  ^ 


and  richc^  upon  enjoyinr  oor  superfhaties; 
and,  as  Cowley  has  saiain  another  cne, 
*  It  is  hard  for  a  man  to  keep  a  steady  eye 
upon  truth,  who  is  alwajrs  m  a  battle  or  a 
tnumph.' 

If  we  regard  poverty  and  weihh,  as  they 
are  apt  to  prwhice  virtues  or  vices  in  the 
mind  of  man,  one  may  observe  that  tbeie 
is  a  set  of  each  of  these  growing  oat  of 
poverty,  Ouite  different  from  that  which 
rises  out  or  wealth.  Humility  and  patienoe, 
industry  and  temperance,  are  very  oAm 
the  good  Qualities  of  a  ppor  man.  Hu- 
manity, and  good-nature,  magnammity  mmI 
a  sense  of  honour,  are  as  oftoi  the  qualifi- 
cations of  the  rich.  On  the  contrary,  po- 
verty is  apt  to  betray  a  man  intb  envy, 
riches  into  arroeance;  poverty  is  too  often 
attended  with  fraud,  vicious  compUanoe, 
repining,  murmur  and  discontent.  Riches 
expose  a  man  to  pride  and  luxury,  a  foot- 
ish  elation  of  heart,  and  too  mat  a  fond- 
ness for  the  present  world.  In  sliort,  the 
middle  condition  is  most  eligible  tothenMB 
who  would  improve  himselt  in  virtae;  as  I 
have  before  siiown  it  is  the  most  advat* 
tageous  for  the  gatnine  of  knowledge.  It 
was  upon  this  consideration  that  Agar 
founded  his  prayer,  which,  for  the  wisdom 
of  it,  is  recorded  m  holy  writ  *  Two  thmgs 
have  I  required  of  thee;  denv  roe  them  not 
before  I  cue.  Remove  far  mm  me  vamty 
and  lies,  give  me  neither  poverty  nor  riches; 
feed  me  with  food  convenient  for  me;  lest 
I  be  full  and  deny  thee,  and  say.  Who  is 
the  Lord?  or  lest  I  be  poor  and  steal,  and 
take  the  name  of  my  God  in  vain.' 

I  shaU  fill  the  remaininr  part  of  my  pa- 
per with  a  very  pretty  aUerory,  which  is 
wrought  into  a  play  by  Aristophanes  the 
Greek  comedian.  It  seems  origioaUy  de- 
signed as  a  satire  upon  the  rich,  though,  in 
some  parts  of  it,  it  is  like  the  foregoing  &- 
course,  a  kind  c^  comparison  between 
wealth  and  poverty. 

Chremylus,  who  was  an  old  and  a  good 
man,  and  withal  exceeding  poor,  being  de- 
sirous to  leave  some  riches  to  his  son,  con- 
sults the  oracle  of  Apdlo  upon  the  subiect 
The  oracle  bids  him  follow  the  first  man 
he  should  see  upon  his  gmng  out  of  the 
temple.  The  penon  he  chanced  to  see  wss 
to  appearance  an  old  sordid  blind  nan,  but, 
upon  his  following  him  from  place  to  placr, 
he  at  last  found,  by  his  own  confoaaon,  that 
he  was  Plutus  the  god  of  riches,  and  that 
he  was  hist  Come  out  of  the  house  of  a  miser. 
Plutus  tarther  told  him,  that  when  he  was  a 
boy,  he  used  to  declare,  that  as  soon  as  he 
came  to  a^  he  would  distribute  weahh  to 
none  but  virtuous  and  mat  men;  upon  wlii^ 
Jufnter  considering  the  pernicious  conse- 
quences of  such  a  resolution,  took  his  sight 
away  from  him,  and  left  him  to  stroO  shosft 
the  worid  in  the  blind  condition  wherda 
Chremylus  beheld  him.  With  much  ado 
Chremylus  prevailed  upon  him  to  go  to  his 
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house,  where  he  met  an  old  woman  in  a 
tattered  raiment,  who  had  been  his  guest 
for  many  years,  and  whose  name  was  Po- 
verty. The  old  woman  refusing  to  turn  out 
so  easily  as  he  would  have  her,  he  threat- 
ened to  banish  her,  not  only  from  lids  own 
house,  but  out  of  all  Greece,  if  she  made 
any  more  words  upon  the  matter.    Poverty 
on  this  occasion   pleads  her  cause  vety 
notably,  and  represents  to  her  old  landlord, 
that  should  she  be  driven  out  of  the  coun- 
try, all  their  trades,  arts,  and  sciences, 
would  be  driven  out  with  her;  and  that,  if 
every  one  was  rich,  they  would  never  be 
supplied  with  those  pomps,  ornaments,  and 
conveniences  of  life  which  made  riches  de- 
arable.    She  likewise  represented  to  him 
the  several  advantages  which  she  bestowed 
upon  her  votaries  in  regard  to  their  shape, 
their  health,  and  their  activity,  by  pre- 
serving them   from  gouts,  dropsies,  un- 
wieldiness,  and  intemperance.    But  what- 
ever she  had  to  say  for  herself,  she  was  at 
last  forced  to  troop  off.    Chtemylus  imme- 
diately conaderea  how  he  might  restore 
Plutns  to  his  sight;  and,  in  order  to  it,  con- 
veyed ham  to  the  temple  of  iBsculapiua 
who  was  fiunous  for  cures  and  miracles  ci 
this  nature.    By  this  m^ans  the  deitv  re- 
covered his  eyes,  and  began  to  make  a 
right  use  of  them,  by  enriching  every  one 
tbit  was  distinguished  by  piety  towards  the 
gods  and  justice  towards  men:  and  at  the 
same  time  by  taking  away  his  rifts  from 
the  iminous  and  undeserving.    This  pro- 
duces several  merry  incidents,  till  in  the 
last  act  Mercury  descends  with  great  com- 
plaints from  the  gods,  that  since  the  ^poA 
men  were  grown  rich,  they  had  received 
no  sacrifices;  which  is  confirmed  by  a  priest 
of  Juinter,  who  enters  with  a  remonstrance, 
that  since  the  late  innovation  he  was  re- 
duced to  a  starving  condition,  and  could  not 
live  upon  his  office.    Chremylus,  who  in 
the  beginning  of  the  play  was  religious  in 
his  poverty,  concludes  it  with  a  proposal, 
which  was  relished  by  all  the  good  men 
who  had  now  grown  rich  as  well  as  himself, 
that  they  should  carry  Plutus  in  a  solemn 
procession  to  the  temple,  and  install  him  in 
the  place  of  Jupiter.    This  allegory  in- 
strudted  the  Athenians  in  two  points:  first 
as  it  vindicted  the  conduct  of  Providence 
in  its  ordinary  distributions  of  wealth;  and, 
m  the  next  place,  as  it  showed  the  great 
tendency  of  riches  to  corrupt  the  morals  of 
those  wno  possessed  them.  C. 


Ko.  465.]     Saturday,  August  23,  1712. 

Qua  ratioDe  aneti  tradneera  leaiter  enoD ; 
N«  te  MBper  wofv  afHet  vexetque  eo|rido ; 
Ne  MTor  et  renua  nediocriter  utilium  spes. 

Hot.  Ep.  xviii.  Lib.  1. 97. 

How  yon  may  gKde  with  gentle  eate 

Adown  the  current  of  voar  days; 

Nor  Tez*d  W  mean  and  low  deiirei. 

Nor  warm^a  by  wild  ambitioua  ftret ; 

9f  bopa  alarm'd.depreM'd  by  fear, 

For  dtingt  bat  littte  worth  yoar  eai«.— fVvndt. 


Having  endeavoured  in  my  last  Satur- 
day's paper  to  show  the  ereat  excellency 
of  foith,  I  shall  here  conader  what  are  the 
pnmer  means  of  strengthening  and  confirm- 
mr  It  in  the  mmd  of  man.  Those  who  de- 
light in  reading  books  of  controversy  which 
are  written  on  Doth  sides  of  the  question  on 
points  of  faith,  do  very  seldom  arrive  at  a 
fixed  and  settled  habit  of  it  They  are  one 
day  entirely  convinced  of  its  important 
truths,  and  the  next  meet  with  some- 
thing that  shakes  and  disturbs  them.  The 
doubt  wMch  was  laid  revives  again,  and 
shows  itself  in  new  difficulties,  and  that 
generally  for  this  reason,  because  the  mind, 
which  is  perpietually  tost  in  controversies 
and  disputes,  is  apt  to  forget  the  reasons 
which  had  once  set  it  at  rest,  and  to  be 
disquieted  with  any  former  perplexity, 
when  it  appears  in  anew  shape,  or  is  start- 
ed by  a  different  hand.  As  nothing  is  more 
laudable  than  an  inquiry  after  tnitn,  so  no- 
thing is  more  irrational  than  to  pass  away 
our  whole  lives,  without  determining  our- 
selves, one  way  or  other,  in  those  points 
which  are  ci  the  last  importance  to  us. 
There  are  indeed  many  thmgs  from  which 
we  may  withhold  our  assent;  but  in  cases 
by  which  we  are  to  regulate  our  lives,  it  is 
the  greatest  absurdity  to  be  wavering  and 
unsettled,  without  do^ng  with  that  nde 
which  appears  the  most  safe  and  the  most 

Frobable.  The  first  rule,  therefore,  which 
shall  lay  down  is  this;  that  when  by  read- 
ing or  discourse  we  find  ourselves  tho- 
roughly convinced  of  the  truth  of  any  arti- 
cle, and  of  the  reasonableness  of  our  odief 
in  it,  we  ^^ould  never  after  suffer  ourselves 
to  call  it  in  question.  We  may  perhaps  for- 
get the  arguments  which  occasioned  our 
conviction,  but  we  ought  to  remember  the 
strength  they  had  with  us,  and  therefore 
still  to  retain  the  conviction  which  they 
once  produced.  This  is  no  more  than  what 
we  do  in  every  common  art  or  science;  nor 
is  it  possible  to  act  otherwise,  considering 
the  weakness  and  limitation  of  our  intellec- 
tual faculties.  It  was  thus  that  Latimer, 
one  of  the  giorious  army  of  martyrs,  who 
introduced  the  reformation  in  England,  be- 
haved himself  in  that  great  conference 
which  was  managed  between  the  most 
learned  amone  the  protestants  and  papists 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary.  This  venera- 
ble old  man,  knowine  his  abilities  were  im- 
paired by  age,  and  that  it  was  imposable 
tor  him  to  recollect  all  those  reasons  which 
htd  directed  him  in  the  choice  of  his  reli- 
eion,  left  his  companions,  who  were  in  the 
foil  possession  of  their  parts  and  learnings 
to  baffle  and  confound  their  antagonists  by 
the  force  of  reason.  As  for  himself,  he  only 
repeated  to  his  adversaries  the  articles  in 
which  he  firmly  believed,  and  in  the  pro- 
fession of  whicn  he  was  determined  to  die. 
It  is  in  this  manner  that  the  mathematician 
proceeds  upon  propositions  which  he  has 
once  demonstrated:  and  though  the  demcm- 
stratioo  may  have  slipped  out  of  his  me- 
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moiy,  he  buHds  upon  the  truth,  because 
he  luiows  it  was  demonstrated.  This  role 
is  absolutely  necessary  for  weaker  minds, 
and  in  some  measure  tor  men  of  the  mat- 
est  abilities;  but  to  these  last  I  would  pro- 
pose, in  the  second  place,  that  they  should 
lay  up  in  their  memories,  and  always  keep 
by  them  in  readiness,  thode  arguments 
which  appear  to  thtfm  of  the  greatest 
strength,  and  which  cannot  be  got  over  by 
all  the  doubts  and  caidls  of  infiddity. 

But,  in  the  third  place,  there  b  nothing 
which  stroigthens  feith  more  than  mo- 
rality. Fuu  and  moralitjr  naturally  pro- 
duce each  other.  A  roan  is  quickly  con- 
vinced of  the  truth  of  religion,  who  nnds  it 
is  not  against  his  interest  that  it  should  be 
true.  Tne  pleasure  he  receives  at  present, 
and  the  happiness  which  he  promises  him- 
self from  it  hereafter,  will  both  dispose  him 
very  powerfully  to  pve  credit  to  it,  accord- 
ing to  the  ordinary  observattou,  that  *  we 
are  easy  to  believe  what  we  wish.*  It  is 
very  certdn,  that  a  man  of  sound  reason 
cannot  forbear  clonng  with  religion  upon  an 
impartial  examination  of  it;  but  at  the  same 
time  it  is  certain,  that  faith  is  kept  alive  in 
us,  and  gathers  stren^  from  practice 
more  than  from  speculation. 

There  is  still  another  method,  which  is 
more  persuasive  than  any  of  the  former; 
and  that  is  an  habitual  adoration  of  the  Su- 
preme Being,  as  well  in  constant  acts  of 
mental  worship,  as  in  outward  forms.  The 
devout  man  does  not  only  believe,  but  feels 
there  is  a  deity.  He  has  actual  sensations 
of  him;  his  experience  concurs  with  his 
reason;  he  sees  him  more  and  more  in  all 
his  intercourses  with  him,  and  even  in  this 
life  almost  loses  his  fiuth  in  conviction. 

The  last  method  which  I  sh^  mentiofi 
for  the  giving  life  to  a  man's  faith,  is  fre- 
quent retirement  from  the  worid,  accom- 
panied with  religious  meditation.  When  a 
man  thinks  of  any  thing  in  the  darkness  of 
the  lught,  whatever  deep  impressions  it 
ma^  make  in  his  mind,  they  are  apt  to 
Vanish  as  soon  as  the  day  breaks  upon  him. 
The  Hght  and  noise  of  tne  day,  wnich  are 
perpetually  soliciting  his  senses,  and  call- 
ing off  his  attention,  wear  out  of  his  mind 
the  thoughts  that  imprinted  themselves  in 
it,  with  so  much  strength,  during  the  si- 
lence and  darkness  of  tne  night  A  man 
finds  the  same  difference  as  to  himself  in  a 
crowd  and  in  a  solitude:  the  mind  is  stunned 
and  dazzled  amidst  that  variety  of  objects 
which  press  upon  her  in  a  great  city.  She 
cannot  apply  nerself  to  the  consideration 
ci  those  things  which  are  of  the  utmost 
concern  to  her.  The  cares  or  pleasures  of 
the  worid  strike  in  with  every  thought,  and 
a  multitude  of  vicious  examples  give  a  kind 
of  justification  to  our  folly.  In  our  retire- 
ments, every  thing  disposes  us  to  be  serious. 
In  courts  and  cities  we  are  entertained  widi 
the  works  of  men;  in  the  country  with  those 
of  God.  One  is  the  province  of  art,  the 
other  of  nature.    Faith  and  devoticii  natu- 


rally grow  hi  the  mind  of  every  reaaonab&e 
man,  who  sees  the  imprcsnons  of  divine 
power  and  wisdom  in  every  object  on  which 
he  casts  his  eye.  The  Supreme  Bang  has 
made  the  best  arguments  for  his  own  ex- 
istence, in  the  formation  of  the  heavens 
and  the  earth;  and  these  are  ailments 
which  a  man  of  sense  cannot  foroear  at- 
tending to,  who  is  out  of  the  noise  and  harry 
of  human  affairs.  AristoUe  says,  that 
should  a  man  live  under  ground,  and  there 
converse  with  the  works  of  art  and  me- 
chanism, and  should  afterward  be  brought 
up  into  the  open  day,  and  see  the  sevenl 
pories  of  the  heaven  and  earth,  he  would 
immediately  profiounce  them  the  works  of 
such  a  being  as  we  define  God  to  be.  The 
psalmist  has  very  beautiful  strokes  of  poe- 
trv  to  this  purpose,  in  that  exalted  strain: 
'The  heavens  dedare  the  p;lory  of  God; 
and  the  firmament  showeth  his  handy  worL 
One  day  telleth  another;  and  one  night  cer- 
tifieth  another.  There  is  neither  speech 
nor  language;  but  their  voices  are  heard 
among  them.  Their  sound  is  gone  out  into 
all  lands;  and  their  words  into  the  ends  of 
the  worid.'  As  such  a  bold  and  suUime 
manner  of  thinking  furnishes  very  noUe 
matter  for  an  ode,  the  reader  may  see  it 
wrought  into  the  following  one. 

I. 
**'Ilis  ■padoot  finnaineot  <m  higb, 
WiUi  all  tbe  blae  ettiereal  tky. 
And  ipang^Ied  beaveni,  a  slrininf  tnmte. 
Their  great  Original  prodain : 
Th*  UBwearied  tun,  fron  day  to  dpj. 
Does  bii  Creator'!  power  diqdaj, 
And  pablitbefl  to  every  land 
The  work  of  an  ahnigmy  hand. 

IL 
**  Soon  aa  theeTeniag  ihadfla  pramil, 
Tbe  moon  t^ka  op  the  wondroua  tala. 
And  nigfaUy  to  the  list*ning  earth 
Repeats  the  story  of  her  Mrth : 
Whilst  all  the  surs  that  round  her  hns^ 
And  an  the  planets  in  their  turn, 
Conflnn  the  tidings  as  they  roll. 
And  spread  the  truth  firooi  pole  to  pole. 

III. 

"What  though,  in  solemn  silence,  aR 
More  round  the  dark  terresirial  ball  f 
What  though  no  real  ▼moe  nor  sooad 
Amid  their  radiant  orbs  be  fimnd? 
In  reason's  ear  they  all  rejoice, 
And  utter  fbrth  a  glorimis  Toieev 
For  ever  singing,  as  ther  riiine, 
Tte  haad  that  made  lu  is  divine.** 
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Vera  ineessn  patuit  dea.~Fify.  .Ba.  i.  ¥A. 
And  by  her  graoefbl  walk  the  qoeea  (^  love  is  known 

Ihydm. 

When  ^neas,  the  hero  of  Virgil,  b  kst 
in  the  wood,  and  a  perfect  stranger  in  the 
place  on  winch  he  is  landed,  he  is  accosted 
by  a  ladv  in  a  habit  for  the  chaser  She  in- 
Quires  ot  him,  whether  he  has  seen  ptss  bf 
tnat  way  any  young  woman  dressed  as  she 
was?  whether  she  were  following  the  sport 
in  the  wood,  or  any  other  way  emplom« 
according  to  the  cnatom  of  hnntresies.^  The 
hero  answers  with  the  respea  dot  to  the 
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beautifiil  appearance  she  made;  tells  her, 
he  saw  no  such  person  as  she  inquired  for; 
but  intimates  that  he  knows  her  to  be  one 
o£  the  deities,  and  desires  she  would  con- 
duct a  stranger.  Her  form,  from  her  first 
I4>pearance,  manifested  she  was  more  than 
mortal;  bu^  though  she  was  certainly  a 
goddess,  the  poet  does  not  make  her  known 
to  be  the  goddess  of  beauty  till  ^e  moved. 
All  the  charms  of  an  agreeable  person  are 
then  in  their  highest  exertion,  every  limb 
and  feature  appears  with  its  respective 
grace.  It  is  from  this  observation  that  I 
cannot  help  being  so  passionate  an  admirer 
as  I  am  of  good  dancing.  As  all  art  is  an 
imitation  or  nature,  this  is  an  imitation  of 
nature  in  its  highest  excellence,  and  at  a 
time  when  she  is  most  aereeable.  The 
business  of  dancine  is  to  display  beauty;  and 
for  that  reason  all  distortions  and  mimidi:- 
ries,  as  such,  are  what  raise  aversion  in- 
stead of  pleasure;  but  things  that  are  in 
ihemselves  excellent,  are  ever  attended 
with  imposture  and  false  imitation.  Thus, 
as  in  poetry  there  are  labouring  fools  who 
write  anagrams  and  acrosticks,  there  are 
pretenders  in  dancing,  who  think  merelv 
to  do  what  others  cannot,  is  to  excel.  Sucn 
creatures  should  be  rewarded  like  him  who 
has  acquired  a  knack  of  throwing  a  ^in 
of  com  through  the  eye  of  a  needle,  with  a 
bushel  to  keep  his  hand  in  use.  The 
dancers  on  our  stage  are  very  faulty  in  this 
kind;  and  what  they  mean  by  writhins" 
themselves  into  such  postures,  as  it  woula 
be  a  pain  for  any  of  the  spectators  to  stand 
in,  and  yet  hope  to  please  those  spectators, 
is  unintelligible.  Mr.  Prince  has  a  genius, 
if  he  were  encouraged,  would  prompt  him 
to  better  tlungs.  In  all  the  dances  he  in- 
vents, you  see  he  keeps  close  to  the  cha- 
racters he  represents.  He  does  not  hope  to 
please  by  making  his  performers  move  in 
a  manner  in  whicn  no  one  else  ever  did  but 
by  motions  proper  to  the  characters  he  re- 
presents. He  gives  to  clowns  and  lubbards 
dumsy  graces:  that  is,  he  makes  them 

fractise  what  they  would  think  eraces;  and 
have  seen  dances  of  his,  which  might 
give  hints  that  would  be  useful  to  a  comic 
writer.  These  performances  have  pleased 
the  taste  of  such  as  have  not  reflection 
enough  to  know  their  excellence,  because 
they  arein  nature;  and  the  distorted  mo- 
tions of  others  have  offended  those  who 
oould  not  form  reasons  to  themselves  for 
their  displeasure,  from  thdr  being  a  con- 
tradiction to  nature. 

When  one  considers  the  inexpressible 
advantage  there  is  in  arriving  at  some  ex- 
cellence in  this  art,  it  is  monstrous  to  be- 
hdd  it  so  much  neglected.  The  following 
letter  has  in  it  something  very  natural  on 
this  subject 

*  Mr.  Spectator,— lam  a  widower  with 
but  one  daughter:  she  was  by  nature  much 
inclined  to  be  a  romp;  and  I  had  no  way  of 
educating  her,  but  conunanding  a  young 


woman,  whom  I  entertained  to  take  care 
of  her,  to  be  very  watchful  in  her  care  and 
attendance  about  her.  I  am  a  man  of  busi- 
ness and  obliged  to  be  much  abroad.  The 
neig^ibours  have  told  me,  that  in  my  ab- 
sence our  maid  has  let  in  the  spruce  ser- 
vants in  the  neighbourhood  to  junketings, 
while  my  girl  played  and  romped  even  in 
the  street  To  tell  you  the  plain  truth,  I 
catched  her  once,  at  deven  years  old,  at 
chuck-farthing  among  the  boys.  This  put 
me  upon  new  thoughts  about  my  child,  and 
I  determined  to  place  her  at  a  boarding- 
school;  and  at  the  same  time  gave  a  very 
discreet  young  gentlewoman  her  mainte- 
nance at  the  same  place  and  rate,  to  be  her 
companion.  I  took  little  notice  of  my  girl 
from  time  to  time,  but  saw  her  now  and 
then  in  good  health,  out  of  harm's  way,  and 
was  satisfied.  But,  by  much  importunity,  I 
was  lately  prevailed  with  to  go  to  one  of 
their  balls.  I  cannot  express  to  you  the 
anxiety  my  siUy  heart  was  in,  when  I  saw 
mv  romp,  now  fifteen,  taken  out:  I  never 
felt  the  pangs  of  a  father  upon  me  so 
strongly  m  my  whole  life  before;  and  I 
could  not  have  suffered  more  had  my  whole 
fortune  been  at  stake.  My  girl  came  on 
with  the  most  becoming  modesty  I  had  ever 
seen,  and  casting  a  respectful  eye,  as  if  she 
feared  me  more  than  all  the  audience,  I 
gave  a  nod,  which  I  think  gave  her  all  Uie 
spirit  she  assumed  upon  it:  but  she  rose 
properly  to  that  dignity  of  aspect  My 
romp,  now  the  most  graceful  person  of  her 
sex,  assumed  a  majesty  which  commanded 
the  highest  respect:  and  when  she  turned 
to  me,  and  saw  my  face  in  rapture,  she  fell 
into  the  pretdest  smile,  and  I  saw  in  all  her 
motions  that  she  exulted  in  her  father^s 
satisfaction.  You,  Mr.  Spectator,  will,  bet- 
ter than  I  can  tell  you,  ima^ne  to  yourself 
an  the  different  beauties  and  changes  of 
aspect  in  an  accomplished  young  woman 
setting  forth  all  her  beauties  with  a  desien 
to  please  no  one  so  much  as  her  father.  My 
gin's  lover  can  never  know  half  the  satis- 
faction that  I  did  in  her  that  day.  I  could 
not  possibly  have  imagined  that  so  great 
improvement  could  have  been  wrought  by 
an  art  that  I  always  held  in  itself  ridiculous 
and  contemptible.  There  is,  I  am  con- 
vinced, no  method  like  this,  to  give  youne 
women  a  sense  of  their  own  value  and 
dignity:  and  I  am  sure  there  can  be  none  so 
expeditious  to  communicate  that  value  to 
others.  As  for  the  flippant  insipidly  gay, 
and  wantonly  forward,  whom  you  behold 
among  dancers,  that  carriage  \s  more  to  be 
attributed  to  the  perverse  eenius  of  the  per- 
formers, than  imputed  to  the  art  itself.  For 
my  part,  my  child  has  danced  herself  into 
my  esteem;  and  I  have  as  great  an  honour 
for  her  as  ever  I  had  for  her  mother,  from 
whom  she  derived  those  latent  good  quali- 
ties which  appeared  in  her  countenance 
when  she  was  dancing;  for  my  prl,  though 
I  say  it  myself,  showed  in  one  quarter  of  an 
hour  the  mnate  principles  of  a  modest  vir- 
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gin,  a  tender  wife,  a  generous  friend,  a  kind 
mother,  and  an  indulgent  mistress.  Ill 
strain  hard  but  I  will  purchase  for  her  a 
husband  suitable  to  her  merit  I  am  your 
convert  in  the  admiration  of  what  I  thought 
you  jested  when  you  recommended;  and  if 
you  please  to  be  at  my  house  on  Thursday 
next,  I  make  a  ball  for  my  daughter,  and 
Tou  shall  see  her  dance,  or,  if  you  will  do 
ner  that  honour  dance  with  her.  I  am,  sir, 
your  humble  servant, 

•PHILIPATER.* 

I  have  some  time  ago  spoken  of  a  treatise 
written  by  Mr.  Weaver  on  this  subject, 
which  is  now,  I  understand,  ready  to  be 
published.  This  work  sets  this  matter  in  a 
very  plain  and  advantaeecos  light;  and  I 
am  convinced  from  it,  that  if  the  art  was 
under  proper  regulations,  it  would  be  a 
mechanic  way  of  implanting  insensibly,  in 
minds  not  capable  of  receiving  it  so  well  by 
any  other  rules,  a  sense  of  good-breeding 
and  virtue. 

Were  any  one  to  see  Mariamne*  dance, 
let  him  be  never  so  sensual  a  brute,  I  defy 
him  to  entertain  any  thoughts  but  of  the 
highest  respect  and  esteem  towards  her.  I 
was  showed  last  week  a  picture  in  a  lady's 
closet,  for  which  she  had  a  hundred  dif- 
ferent dresses,  that  she  could  clap  on  round 
the  face  on  purpose  to  demonstrate  the 
force  of  habits  in  the  diversi^  of  the  same 
countenance.  Motion,  and  cnange  d  pos- 
ture and  aspect,  has  an  effect  no  less  sur- 
priang  on  the  person  of  Mariamne  when 
she  dances. 

Chloe  is  extremely  pretty,  and  as  silly  as 
she  is  pretty.  This  idiot  has  a  very  good 
ear,  and  a  most  agreeable  shape;  but  the 
folly  of  the  thing  is  such,  that  it  smiles  so 
impertinentiy,  and  affects  to  please  so  sillily, 
that  while  she  dances  you  see  the  nmpleton 
from  head  to  foot  For  you  must  know  (as 
trivial  as  this  art  is  thought  to  be,)  no  one 
was  ever  a  good  dancer  that  had  not  a  good 
understandmr.  If  this  be  a  truth,  I  Siall 
leave  the  reaaer  to  judge,  from  that  maxim, 
what  esteem  they  ought  to  have  for  such 
impertinents  as  ny,  hop,  caper,  tumble, 
twiri,  turn  round,  and  jump  over  their 
heads;  and,  in  a  word,  play  a  thousand 
pranks  which  many  animals  can  do  better 
than  a  man,  insteaa  of  performing  to  per- 
fection what  the  human  figure  only  is  capa- 
ble of  performing. 

It  may  pertiaps  appear  odd,  that  I,  who 
set  up  for  a  mignty  lover,  at  least  of  virtue, 
should  take  so  much  pains  to  recommend 
what  the  soberer  part  of  manlund  look  upon 
to  be  a  trifle;  but,  under  fttvour  of  the 
soberer  part  of  mankind,  I  think  they  have 
not  enough  considered  this  matter,  and  for 
that  reason  only  disesteem  it  I  must  also, 
in  my  own  justification,  say,  that  I  attempt 
to  bnng  into  the  service  ot  honour  and  vir- 
tue every  thing  in  nature  that  can  pretend 
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to  give  elegant  defight  It  may  posnbly  be 
proved,  that  vice  is  in  itself  destmctive  of 
jl^easure,  and  virtue  in  itself  condndve  to 
it  If  the  delights  of  a  free  fordme  were 
under  proper  regulations,  this  truth  woidd 
not  want  much  argument  to  support  it;  but 
it  would  be  obvious  to  every  man,  that  there 
is  a  strict  affimty  between  all  things  that 
are  truly  laudable  and  beautiful,  froin  the 
hiehest  sentiment  of  the  soul  to  the  most 
incufferent  gesture  of  the  body.  T. 
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— Unodcmiqiie  men  potemat  aodera  Caiwriw. 
Sea  tibi  par  poterant;  teu,  quod  upet  abnirit,  oltis: 
fiHfe  miniM ;  eertoqne  esnent  miiiui : 


Hoc  tibi:  ne  ualo  eareat  mihi  noaiBe  ctarta. 

TikniL  ad  MesMlem.  Elef .  it.  Ub.  L  91 
Whatever  my  mow  adTentoitmi  darea  indite. 
Whether  the  nicenen  of  thy  piercinr  nrbt 
Applaud  my  \mj%,  m  oeamire  what  f  write: 
To  thee  I  nng,  and  hope  to  borrow  Ikaaa, 


By  adding  to  my  page  MeiHla'e 

The  love  of  praise  is  a  jiassiOD  dceptf 
fixed  in  the  mind  of  every  extraordinsiT 
person;  and  those  who  are  most  afiectedi 
with  it,  seem  most  to  partake  of  that  par- 
ticle d  the  divinity  which  distinguishes 
mankind  from 'the  inferior  creaftioo.  The 
Supreme  Being  himself  is  most  pleand 
with  praise  and  thanksgiving:  the  otherpait 
of  our  duty  is  but  an  acknowledgment  of 
our  faults,  whilst  this  is  the  imme&te  ado- 
ration of  his  perfections.  *Twas  an  excd- 
lent  observation,  that  we  then  only  despise 
commendation  when  we  cease  to  deserve  it; 
and  we  have  still  extant  two  orations  of 
Tully  and  Pliny,  spoken  to  the  greatest  snd 
best  princes  of  aU  the  Roman  emperors, 
who,  no  doubt,  heard  with  the  greatest 
satidEaction,  what  even  the  most  disinte- 
rested persons,  and  at  so  large  a  disunoe 
of  time,  cannot  read  without  admiratiGQ. 
Cssar  thought  his  life  consisted  in  the 
breath  of  praise,  when  he  professed  he  had 
lived  long  enough  for  himself,  when  he  had 
fbrhiselory.  Others  have  sacrificed  them- 
selves  for  a  name  which  was  not  to  begin 
till  they  were  dead,  giving  away  themselves 
to  purchase  a  sound  which  was  not  to  com 
mence  till  they  were  out  of  hearing.  But 
by  merit  and  superior  excellencies,  not  only 
to  gain,  but,  whilst  living,  to  enioy  a  great 
and  universal  reputation,  is  the  last  d^;ree 
of  happiness  which  we  can  hope  for  here 
Bad  characters  are  dispersed  abroad  with 
profusion;  I  hope  for  example's  sake,  and 
(as  punishments  are  designed  by  the  civfl 
power)  more  for  the  deterring  the  innocent 
than  the  chastising  the  guilty.  The  f^ood 
are  less  frequent,  whether  it  be  that  there 
are  indeed  fewer  originals  of  this  kind  to 
copy  after,  or  that,  through  the  maEgnitj 
of  our  nature,  we  rather  delight  in  the  ridi- 
cule than  the  virtues  we  find  in  others 
However,  it  is  but  just,  as  wdl  as  pjeasag, 
even  for  variety,  sometimes  to  give  the 
worid  a  representation  of  the  bright  side  of 
human  nature,  as  well  as  the  dark  and 
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gloomy.  The  desire  of  Imitation  may,  per- 
baps,  'be  a  greater  incentive  to  the  prac- 
tice of  what  is  good,  than  the  aversion  we 
may  conceive  at  what  is  blameable:  the  one 
immediately  directs  you  what  you  should 
do,  whilst  the  other  only  shows  what  you 
should  avoid;  and  I  cannot  at  present  do 
this  with  more  satisfaction  than  by  endea- 
vouring to  do  some  justice  to  the  cnaracter 
of  Manilius. 

It  wouM  far  exceed  my  present  desi^ 
to  give  a  particular  descri])tion  of  Manilnis 
through  all  the  parts  of  his  excellent  Itfe. 
I  shall  now  only  draw  him  in  his  retire- 
ment, and  pass  over  in  nlence  the  various 
arts,  the  courtly  manners,  and  the  imde- 
signing  honesty  by  which  he  attained  the 
honours  he  has  enjoyed,  and  which  now 
give  a  dignity  and  veneration  to  the  ease  he 
does  enjoy.  HTis  here  that  he  looks  back 
with  pfeasure  on  the  waves  and  billows 
through  whidi  he  has  steered  to  so  fair  a 
haven:  he  is  now  intent  upon  the  practice 
of  every  virtue,  which  a  great  knowledge 
and  use  of  mankind  has  discovered  to  be 
the  most  useful  to  them.  Thus  in  his  pri- 
vate domestic  employments' he  is  no  less 
glorious  than  in  his  public;  for  it  is  in  reality 
a  more  difficult  task  to  be  conspicuous  in  a 
sedentary  inactive  life,  than  in  one  that  is 
spent  in  hurry  and  bu^ess:  persons,  en- 
gaged in  the  latter,  like  bodies  violently 
agitated,  from  the  swiftness  of  their  motion, 
nave  a  brightness  added  to  them,  which 
often  vanishes  when  they  are  at  rest;  but  if 
it  then  still  remain,  it  must  be  the  seeds  of 
intrinsic  worth  that  thus  shine  out  without 
any  foreign  aid  or  assistance. 

His  liberality  in  another  might  almost 
bear  the  name  of  profunon:  he  seems  to 
think  it  laudable  even  in  the  excess,  like 
that  river  which  most  enriches  when  it 
overflows.  But  Manilius  has  too  perfect  a 
taste  of  the  pleasure  of  dcnng  gooa,  ever  to 
let  it  be  out  of  his  power;  aiw  for  Uiat  rea- 
son he  will  have  a  just  economy  and  a 
splendid  frugality  at  home,  the  fountmn 
from  whence  those  streams  should  flow 
which  he  disperses  abroad.  He  looks  with 
^sdain  on  those  who  propose  their  death 
as  the  time  when  they  arc  to  bepn  thdr 
munificence:  he  will  DOth  see  and  enjov 
(which  he  then  does  hi  the  highest  degree,) 
what  he  bestows  himself;  he  will  be  the 
living  executor  of  his  own  bounty,  wldlst 
they  who  have  the  happiness  to  be  within 
his  care  and  patronage,  at  once  pray  for 
the  continuation  of  his  life  and  their  own 
rood  fortune.  No  one  is  out  of  the  reach  of 
bis  obligations;  he  knows  how,  by  proper 
and  becoming  methods,  to  nuse  himself  to 
a  level  with  those  of  the  highest  rank;  and 
,his  good-nature  is  a  sufficient  warrant 
'  against  the  want  of  those  who  are  so  un- 
happy as  to  be  in  the  very  lowest  One 
may  say  of  him,  as  Pindar  bids  his  muse 
say  of  Theron, 

*  8we«r,  that  Tberon  sure  has  sworn, 
)k»  OM  near  him  •boukl  be  poor. 


Swear,  that  none  e'er  had  sillh  a  graeeftd  art, 

Fortane'f  free  ^fta  aa  freely  to  impart. 

With  an  unenviooa  hand,  and  an  unbounded  heart.' 

Never  did  Atticus  succeed  better  in  gain- 
ing the  universal  love  and  esteem  of  all  men; 
nor  steer  with  more  success  between  the 
extremes  of  two  contending  parties*  *Ti8 
his  peculiar  happiness  that,  while  he  es- 
pousies  neither  with  an  intemperate  zeal, 
he  is  not  only  admired,  but,  what  is  a  more 
rare  and  unusual  felicity,  he  is  beloved  and 
caressed  by  both;  and  I  never  yet  saw  any 
person,  of  whatever  age  or  sex,  but  was 
immediately  struck  with  the  merit  of  Ma- 
nilius. There  are  many  who  arc  accepta- 
ble to  some  particular  persons,  whilst  the 
rest  of  mankmd  look  upon  them  with  cold- 
ness and  in(Merence;  but  he  is  the  first 
whose  entire  good  fortune  it  is  ever  to  please 
and  to  be  pleased,  wherever  he  Ctomes  to 
be  admired,  and  wherever  he  is  absent  to 
be  lamented.  His  merit  fores  like  the  pic^ 
tures  of  Raphael,  which  are  either  seen 
with  admiration  by  all,  or  at  least  no  one 
dare  own  he  has  no  taste  for  a  compontion 
which  has  received  so  universal  an  ap- 
plause. Envy  and  malice  find  it  against 
their  interest  to  indulge  slander  and  oblo- 
quy. 'TIS  as  hard  for  an  enemy  to  detract 
mm,  as  for  a  friend  to  add  to,  his  praite. 
An  attempt  upon  his  reputation  is  a  sure 
lessening;  of  one's  own;  and  there  is  but  one 
way  to  mjure  him,  which  is  to  refuse  him 
his  just  commendations,  and  be  obstinately 
silent 

It  is  below  him  to  catch  the  nght  with* 
any  care  of  dress;  his  outward  nS}  is  but 
the  emblem  of  his  mind.  It  is  genteel, 
plain  and  unaffected;  he  knows  that  gold 
and  embroidery  can  add  nothing  to  the 
opinion  which  all  have  of  his  merit,  and 
that  he  ^ves  a  lustre  to  the  plamest  dress, 
whilst  'tis  imposnble  the  richest  should 
communicate  any  to  him.  He  is  still  the 
principal  figure  m  the  room.  He  first  en- 
gages your  eye,  as  if  there  were  some  point 
of  light  which  shone  stronger  upon  him 
than  on  any  other  person. 

He  puts  me  in  mind  of  a  story  of  the  fa- 
mous Bussy  d'Ambmse,  who,  at  an  assembly 
at  court,  where  every  one  appeared  witn 
the  utmost  maenificence,  relyme  upon  his 
own  superior  Behaviour,  insteaa  of  adorn- 
ing himself  like  the  rest,  put  on  that  day  a 
plain  suit  of  clothes,  and  dressed  all  his 
servants  in  the  most  costly  gay  habits  he 
could  procure.  The  event  was,  that  the 
eyes  oi  the  whole  court  were  fixed  upon 
him;  aU  the  rest  looked  like  his  attendants, 
while  he  alone  had  the  air  of  a  person  ^ 
quality  and  distinction. 

Like  Aristippus,  whatever  shape  or  con- 
dition he  appears  in,  it  still  sits  free  and 
easy  upon  nim;  but  in  some  part  of  his 
character,  'tis  true,  he  differs  from  him; 
for  as  he  is  altogether  equal  to  the  large- 
ness of  his  present  circumstances,  the  rec^ 
titude  of  his  judgment  has  so  fiir  corrected 
the  inclinations  of  his  ambition,  that  he  will 
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not  trouble  hhnsel^  with  either  the  desires 
or  pursuits  of  any  thing  beyond  his  present 
enjoyments. 

A  thousand  obli^g  things  0ow  from  him 
upoci  every  occasion;  and  they  are  always 
so  just  and  natural,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  Uiink  he  was  at  the  least  pains  to  look 
for  them.     One  would  think  it  was  the 
daemon  of  good  thoughts  that  discovered  to 
him  those  treasures,  which  he  must  have 
blinded  others  from  seeing,  they  lay  so  di- 
rectly in  their  way,     Nothinr  can  equal 
the  pleasure  that  is  taken  in  hearing  him 
speak,  but  the  satisfaction  one  receives  in 
the  civility  and  attention  he  pays  to  the 
discoarse  of  others.    His  looks  are  a  silent 
GommendatioD  of  what  is  good  and  praise- 
worthj,  and  a  secret  reproof  of  what  is 
licentious  and  extravagant  He  knows  how 
to  appear  free  and  open  without  danger  €£ 
mtmstOD,  and  to  be  cautious  without  seem- 
ing reserved.    The  gravity  of  his  conver- 
sation is  always  enlivened  with  his  wit  and 
humour,  and  the  gajrety  of  it  is  tempered 
with  something  that  is  instructive,  as  well 
as  barely  agreeable.    Thus,  with  him  you 
are  sure  not  to  be  mory  at  the  expense  of 
your  reason,  nor  serious  with  the  loss  of 
your  good-humour;  but  by  a  happy  mixture 
of  his  temper,  they  either  go  together,  or 
perpetuallv  succeed  each  other.    In  fine, 
his  whole  behaviour  b  equally  distant  from 
constraint  and  ne^cence,  and  he  commands 
your  respect  whue  he  gains  3rour  heart 

There  is  in  his  whole  carriage  such  an 
engaging  softness,  that  one  cannot  persuade 
one's  self  he  is  ever  actuated  by  those 
rougher  passions,  which,  wherever  they 
find  place,  sddom  fail  of  showing  them- 
selves in  the  outward  demeanour  of  tlie 
persons  they  belong  to;  but  his  constitution 
is  a  just  temperature  between  indolence  on 
one  hand,  and  violence  on  the  other.  He 
is  mild  and  gentle,  wherever  his  affairs  will 
^ve  him  leave  to  follow  his  own  inclina- 
tions; but  yet  never  failing  to  exert  himself 
with  vigour  and  resolution  in  the  service  of 
his  prince,  his  country,  or  his  friend. 

Z. 


No.  468.]     Wednesday,  August  27,  1712, 

Erat  homo  ingenioffus,  acutus,  aeer,  et  qui  plorimum 
et  lalif,  haberet  et  fellia,  nee  candoria  minua. 

P^.  Epiat 

He  was  an  ingenioua,  pleasant  fellow,  and  one  who 
had  a  irreat  deal  of  wit  and  satire,  with  an  equal  share 
of  good-humour. 

My  paper  is,  in  a  kind,  a  letter  of  news, 
but  it  regards  rather  what  passes  in  the 
worid  of  conversation  than  that  of  bumness. 
I  am  very  sorry  that  I  have  at  present  a 
circumstance  before  me,  which  is  of  verv 
Kreat  importance  to  all  who  have  a  relisn 


for  gayety,  wit,  mirth,  or  humour;  I  mean 
the  death  of  poor  Dick  Eastcourt 


I  have 


though  all  I  can  give  him,  to  pass  ft  I 
or  two  in  sadness  for  the  loss  of  so  agreeable 
a  man.  Poor  Eastcourt!  the  last  time  I  saw 
him,  we  were  plot^g  to  show  the  town  his 
great  capacity  for  acting  in  its  full  light, 
by  introducing  him  as  dictating  to  a  set 
(tf  young  players,  in  what  manner  to  speak 
this  sentence  and  utter  t'other  passion.  He 
had  so  exquisite  a  discerning  of  what  was 
defective  in  any  object  before  him,  that  to 
an  instant  he  couldf  show  you  the  ridiculans 
side  d  what  would  pass  for  beautiful  and 
just,  even  to  men  of  no  ill  judgment,  before 
he  had  pointed  at  the  foilure.    He  was  ao 
less  skilful  in  the  knowledge  of  beau^; 
and  I  dare  say,  there  is  no  one  who  knew 
him  well,  but  can  reo&X  more  weU-tnmed 
compUments,  as  wdi  as  smart  repaitees  of 
Mr.  £a^xx)urt's,  than  of  any  oth^  maii  in 
England.    This  was  easily  to  be  observed 
in  his  inimitable  faculty  of  telling  a  story, 
in  which  he  would  throw  in  natural  and 
unexpected  incidents  to  make  his  court  to 
one  part,  and  rally  the  other  part  of  the 
company.    Then  he  would  vary  the  usage 
he  gave  them,  according  as  he  saw  tb» 
bear  kind  or  sharp  langua^    He  had  the 
knack  to  raise  up  a  pensive  temper,  and 
mortify  an  impertmently  gay  one,  with  tiie 
most  agreeable  skill  imag^able.    Tbere 
are  a  mousand  things  wmch  crowd  into 
my  memory,  which  make  me  too  raucli 
concerned  to  tdl  on  about  him.    Hamlet, 
hdding  up  the  skull  which  the  grave-dig- 
ger threw  at  him,  with  an  account  that  it 
was  the  head  of  the  king's  iester,  fdls  into 
very  pleasing  reflection,  and  cries  out  to  his 
companion, 

'  Alas,  poor  Yorick!  I  knew  him,  Hora- 
tio: a  fellow  of  infinite  jest,  of  most  excel- 
lent fancy;  he  hath  bome  me  on  his  back 
a  thousand  times:  and  now  how  abhorred 
in  my  imaginadon  it  is!  my  gorge  rises  at 
it  Here  hung  those  lips  that  I  have  kissed 
I  know  not  how  oft.  Where  be  yoox  gibes 
now,  your  gambols,  your  songs,  your  flashes 
of  merriment,  that  were  wont  to  set  the 
table  on  a  roar?  Not  one  now  to  mock  your 
own  grinning?  quite  chap-fallen?  Now  get 
you  to  my  lady's  chamber,  and  tell  her,  let 
her  paint  an  inch  thick,  to  this  favour  she 
must  come.    Make  her  laugh  at  that ' 

It  is  an  insolence  natural  to  the  wealthy, 
to  affix,  as  much  as  in  them  lies,  the  cha- 
racter of  a  man  to  his  circumstances.  Thus 
it  is  ordinary  with  them  to  praise  faintly 
the  good  <)ualilies  of  those  oelow  them, 
and  say  it  is  very  extraordinary  in  such  a 
man  as  he  is,  or  the  like,  when  they  are 
forced  to  acknowledge  the  value  at  him 
whose  lowness  upbraids  their  exaltation. 
It  is  to  this  humour  only,  that  it  is  to  be 
ascribed,  that  a  quick  wit  in  conversadon, 
a  nice  judgment  upon  any  emergency  that    * 
could  arise,  and  a  most  blameless  inofai- 
sive  behaviour,  could  not  raise  this  man 
above  being  received  only  upon  the  foot  <3€ 


beai  obliged  to  him  fw  so  many  hours  of    contributing  to  mirth  ani  diversion.    Bat 
joUily,  that  it  is  but  a  small  recompeoce^  I  he  ¥ra8  as  easy 


easy  under  that  conditioii,  as  a 
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man  of  so  excellent  talents  was  capable; 
and  since  the^  would  have  it,  that  to  divert 
was  his  business,  he  did  it  with  all  the 
seeming  alacrity  imaginable,  though  it 
stung  him  to  the  heart  that  it  was  his  busi- 
ness. Men  of  sense,  who  could  taste  his 
excellencies,  were  well  satisfied  to  let  him 
lead  the  way  in  conversation,  and  play 
after  his  own  manner;  but  fools,  who  pro- 
voked him  to  mimickry,  found  he  had  the 
indignation  to  let  it  be  at  their  expense  who 
called  for  it,  and  he  would  show  the  fonp 
of  conceited  heavy  fellows  as  jests  to  the 
company  at  their  own  request,  in  revenge 
for  interrupting  him  from  being  a  compa- 
nion to  put  on  the  character  of  a  jester. 

What  was  peculiarly  excellent  in  this 
memorable  companion,  was,  that  in  the 
accounts  he  gave  of  persons  and  sentiments, 
he  did  not  only  hit  the  figure  of  their  faces, 
and  manner  of  their  gestures,  but  he  would 
in  his  narration  fall  into  their  very  way 
of  thinking,  and  this,  when  he  recounted 
passages  wherein  men  of  the  best  wits 
were  concerned,  as  well  as  such  wherein 
•were  represent^  men  of  the  lowest  rank 
of  understanding.  It  is  certainly  as  great 
an  instance  of  self-love  to  a  weakness,  to 
be  impatient  of  being  mimicked,  as  any 
can  be  imagined.  There  were  none  but  the 
Tain,  the  formal,  the  proud,  or  those  who 
were  incapable  of  amending  their  faults, 
that  dreaded  him;  to  others  he  was  in  the 
highest  degree  pleasing:  and  I  do  not  know 
uay  satisfaction  of  any  indifferent  kind  I 
#*T|  tasted  So  much,  as  having  got  ovei"  an 
mipatience  of  my  seeing  myself  in  the  air 
lie  could  put  me  in  when  I  have  displeased 
him.  It  IS  indeed  to  his  exquisite  talent 
^is  way,  more  than  any  philosophy  I  could 
read  on  the  subject,  that  my  person  is  very 
little  of  my  care,' and  it  is  indifferent  to  me 
what  is  said  of  my  shape,  my  air,  my  man- 
ner, my  speech,  or  my  address.  It  is  to 
poor  Eistcourt  I  chiefly  owe  that  I  am  ar- 
rived at  the  happiness  of  thinking  nothing 
a  diminution  to  me,  but  what  argues  a  de- 
pravity of  my  will. 

It  has  as  much  surprised  me  as  any  thing 
in  nature,  to  have  it  frequently  s^d,  that 
he  was  not  a  good  player:  but  that  must  be 
owing  to  a  partiality  for  former  actors  in 
the  i»rts  in  which  he  succeeded  them,  and 
Judging  by  comparison  of  what  was  liked 
before,  rather  than  by  the  nature  of  the 
thing.  When  a  man  of  his  wit  and  smart- 
ness could  put  on  an  utter  absence  of  com- 
mon sense  in  his  face,  as  he  did  in  the 
character  of  Bullfinch,  in  the  Northern 
Lass,  and  an  air  of  insipid  cunning  and  vi- 
vacity in  the  character  of  Pounce  in  The 
Tender  Husband,  it  is  folly  to  dispute  his 
capacity  and  success,  as  he  was  an  actor. 

Poor  Eastcourt!  let  the  vain  and  proud 
oe  at  rest,  thou  wilt  no  more  disturb  their 
admiration  of  their  dear  selves;  and  thou 
art  no  longer  to  drudge  in  raiune  the  mirth 
of  stupids,  who  know  nothing  of  thy  merit, 
for  thy  maintenance. 

Vol.  \L  23 


It  is  natural  for  the  generality  of  man 
kind  to  run  into  reflections  upon  our  mor- 
tality, when  disturbers  of  the  world  are 
laid  at  rest,  but  to  take  no  notice  when 
they  who  can  please  and  divert  are  puUed 
from  us.  But  for  my  part,  I  cannot  but 
think  the  loss  of  such  talents  as  the  maa  of 
whom  I  am  speaking  was  roaster  of,  a 
more  melancholy  instance  of  mortality  than 
the  dissolution  of  persons.of  never  so  high 
characters  in  the  world,  whose  pretensions 
were  that  they  were  noisy  and  mischievous. 

But  I  must  grow  more  succinct,  and  as-a 
Spectator,  give  an  account  of  this  extraor- 
dmary  man,  who,  in  his  way,  never  had 
an'  equal  in  any  age  before  him.  or  in  that 
wherein  he  lived.  I  speak  of  him^  as  a 
companion,  and  a  man  qualified  for  con- 
versation. His  fortune  exposed  him  to  an 
obsequiousness  towards  the  worst  sort  of 
company,  but  his  excellent  qualities  ren- 
dered Him  capable  of  making  the  best 
figure  in  the  most  refined.  I  nave  been 
present  with  him  among  men  of  the  most 
delicate  taste  a  whole  night,  and  have 
known  him  (for  he  saw  it  was  deared) 
keep  the  discourse  to  himself  the  most 
part  of  it,  and  madntmn  his  good-humour 
with  a  countenance,  in  a  language  so  de- 
lightful, without  offence  to  any  person  or 
tmng  upon  earth,  still  preserving  the  dis- 
tance his  circumstances  obliged  nim  to;  I 
say,  I  have  seen  him  do  all  this  in  such  a 
charming  manner,  that  I  am  sure  none  of 
those  I  hint  at  will  read  this  without  giving 
him  some  sorrow  for  their  abundant  mirth, 
and  one  gush  of  tears  for  so  many  bursts  of 
laughter.  I  wish  it"  were  any  honour  to  the 
pleasant  creature's  memory,  that  my  eyes 
are  too  much  suffused  to  let  me  go  on — T. 

♦»•  The  following  BeTere  paivafe  In  this  namber  of 
the  Spectator  in  foKo,  apparently  levelli  i*  at  Dr.  Rad- 
cliffe,  was  suppresipd  in  all  the  sul  f  Hjuel*'  editions : 

*Il  ii  a  felicity  his  fVienda  may  rnjoif<  in,  that  he 
had  hi«  tenaes,  and  used  them  as  he  ousht  to  do,  in  hi* 
last  moments.  It  is  remarkable  that  his  Judgment  wa* 
m  Its  calm  perfection  to  the  utmost  article ;  for  when 
his  wife  out  of  her  fondness,  dof  ired  she  micrhl  send  for 
a  certain  illiterate  humourist  (whom  he  had  accompa- 
nied in  a  thousand  mirthful  moments,  an«*  wboee  inso- 
lence makes  fools  think  be  assumes  ft'  m  conscious 
merit.)  he  answered, "  Do  what  you  please,  but  he 
won't  come  near  me.*^  Let  poor  Eastcourt**  neflifenoe 
about  this  message  eonvinoe  the  unwary  of  a  uium|4i- 
ant  empiric's  ignorance  and  inhumanity.* 


Na469.]     Thursday,  August  •  8,  1712. 

Detrataere  alkpiid  alteri«  et  bominem  bominis  incom- 
modo  suam  augere  eomraodnm,  magis  «Nit  '»ntra  natu- 
ram,  quam  mors,  quam  panpertas,  qnam  ^lolor,  quam 
cetera  qua  possunt  aut  corpori  aoddere,  aut  reboe  ex« 
ternia.  TnIL 

I  Tb  detract  any  thing  from  anotber,  and  for  one  ttm 
to  multiply  bis  evn  conTenieneies  by  the  ineonve* 
niendes  of  another,  is  more  against  nature  than  death, 
than  poverty,  than  pain,  and  the  other  things  wUcn 
can  befbn  the  body  oreiternal  drcumsunoea 

I  AM  persuaded  there  are  few  men,  of 
generous  principles,  who  would  seek  alter 
great  places  were  it  not  rather  to  have  an 
opportunity  in  their  hands  of  obliging  their 
particular  friends,  or  those  whom  they 
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look  apoo  as  men  of  worth,  than  to  pmcure 
wa^h  and  honoar  for  themselves.  Tb  an 
honest  mind,  the  best  pjerqtusites  of  a  |dace 
are  the  advantages  it  gives  a  man  of  doing 
good. 

Those  who  are  imdcr  the  great  oflfeers 
of  state,  and  are  the  instmments  by  which 
they  act,  have  more  frequent  oppoftonities 
fir  the  exercise  of  compassion  and  benevo- 
lence, than  their  soperiors  themselves. 
These  men  know  every  littie  case  that  is  to 
come  before  the  great  man,  and,  if  they  are 
possessed  with  honest  minds,  will  consider 
poverty  as  a  recommendation  in  the  person 
who  applies  lumsdf  to  them,  and  make  the 
justice  of  Ws  canse  the  most  powerfnl  st^ 
citor  in  hb  behall  A  man  ot  this  temper, 
when  he  b  in  a  post  of  business,  becomes  a 
Messing  to  the  public.  He  patronises  the 
orphan  and  the  widow,  assists  the  friend- 
less,  and  guides  the  ignorant.  He  does  not 
reject  the  person's  pretensions,  who  does 
not  know  how  to  enlain  them,  or  refuse 
doing  a  good  office  for  a  roan  because  he 
cannot  pay  the  fee  of  it.  In  ^ort,  though 
he  regulates  himself  in  all  his  proceedings 
by  justice  and  ecrait)',  he  finds  a  thousand 
occ^i!q«w  for  an  tne  good-natured  offices  of 
generosity  and  compassion. 

A  man  b  unfit  for  such  a  place  of  trust, 
who  b  of  a  sour  untractable  nature,  or  has 
any  other  paason  that  makes  him  uneasy 
to  those  who  approach  him.  Roughness 
of  temper  b  a^K  to  discountenance  the 
dmorous  or  modest.  The  prpud  man  ctis- 
com-ages  those  from  approaching  him,  who 
are  of  a  mean  condition,  and  who  most 
want  hb  asastance.  The  impatient  man 
win  not  give  himself  time  to  he  informed 
of  the  matterthat  lies  before  him.  An  of- 
ficer, with  one  or  more  of  these  unbecom- 
ing qualities,  b  sometimes  looked  upon  as 
ft  proper  person  to  keep  off  impertinence 
and  solicitation  from  hb  superior;  but  thb 
b  a  kind  of  merit  that  can  never  atone  for 
the  injustice  which  may  very  often  arise 
from  iL 

There  are  two  other  vidoos  qualities, 
which  render  a  man  very  unfit  for  such  a 
plttoeoftmsL  The  first  of  these  b  a  dila- 
tory temper,  which  commits  innumerable 
cnielties  without  design.  The  maxim  which 
several  have  laid  down  for  a  man's  conduct 
in  ordinary  life,  should  be  inviolable  with 
a  man  in  dllfioe,  never  to  think  of  doing  that 
ttMumiowr  which  may  be  done  to-day. 
A  man  who  deffrs  doii^  what  ought  to  be 
doBe,  b  gnnty  of  injustice  so  long  as  he  de- 
0§en  ic  The  despatch  of  a  good  office  b 
fipciy  often  as  beneficial  to  the  solicitor  as 
^the  good  office  ItsdC  In  short,  if  a  man 
'^compared  the  inconvemendes  wluch  an- 
other suffen  bv  hb  delays,  with  the  triflinr 
motives  and  ^vantages  which  he  himsdf 
mar  reap  by  them,  he  would  never  be 
|;niity  of  a  nnlt  which  rerv  often  does  an 
irrepanUe  prejudice  to  the  person  who 
depends  upon  him,  and  which  might  be 
remedied  with  little  trouble  to  himsdC 


But  in  the  last  plaoe,  there  b  no  nan  sa 
improper  to  be  employed  in  business,  as  he 
who  is  in  any  de^pre  capable  of  corrnpcian. 
and  such  a  one  is  ihe  man  who,  vpoa  »r 
pretence  whatsoever,  receives  moiv  4tfis 
what  b  the  stated  and  unquestioDed  ice  of 
hb  office.  Gratificatioos,  tokens  of  thank- 
fulness, despatch  money,  and  the  Eke  spe- 
cious terms,  are  the  pretences  under  whidi 
corruption  very  frrauently  ^ehen  itsd£. 
An  honest  man  will  however  look  oa  d 
these  methods  as  unjustifiable,  and  win  en- 
joy himself  better  m  a  moderate  fortasc, 
that  is  guned  with  honour  and  reputatka. 
than  in  an  overgrown  estate  that  b  canker- 
ed vnth  the  acquia^ons  of  rapine  and  exac- 
tion. Were  all  our  offices  &charged  with 
such  an  inflexible  integrity,  we  duald  act 
see  men  in  aU  a^es»  who  grow  up  to  exor- 
bitant wealth,  with  the  abilities  vrbich  aie 
to  be  met  with  in  an  ordinary  mcchaaar  I 
cannot  but  think  that  such  a  corraptiBa 
proceeds  cluefly  from  men's  employiag  Ak 
first  that  offer  themselves,  or  tbose  wte 
have  the  character  of  shrc  vd  worldly  mm» 
instead  of  searching  out  such  as  have  hada 
liberal  education,  aind  have  beca  trained  ip 
in  the  studies  of  knowledge  and  viitae. 

It  has  been  observed,  that  men  of  kaia- 
ine  who  take  to  business,  discharge  it  iseae- 
rally  with  greater  honesty  than  men  of  the 
worid.  The  chief  reason  for  it  I  take  tD  be 
asfi^ows.  A  man  that  has  mot  hb  yotfh 
in  reading,  has  been  used  to  find  Tirtoe  ex- 
tolled, and  vice  stigmatised.  A  umm  ftat 
has  psLSsed  his  time  in  the  world,  faaks  often 
seen  vice  triumphant,  and  virtoe  iliiiiaa 
tenanced.  Extortion,  rapme,  and  injostio^ 
which  are  branded  with  infiuny  in  books, 
often  give  a  man  a  figure  in  die  wocU; 
while  several  qualities,  which  are  ode- 
brated  in  authors,  as  generosity,  in^Laaifj, 
and  good-nature,  impoverish  smd  rtaa  hi^ 
Thb  cannot  but  have  a  pjropocticaahk 
effect  on  men  whose  tempers  andpriDcipies 
are  equally  good  and  viaous. 

There  would  be  at  least  thb  advaota^ 
in  employing  men  of  learning  and  parts  n 
business;  that  their  prospertty  woald  sit 
more  gracefuUy  on  them,  and  that  we 
should  not  see  many  worthless jpersana  diot 
up  into  the  greatest  figures  of  fife.         O. 


Na  4ra]    FHday^  JttiguMt  29, 1712. 

Bi  ibdlM  lakar  oft  iMptiaraa. 

jam.  1^.  Ixzxvi.  Ljk  S.  9l 
Ti«  IbBy  orty.  wM*r^Ut  <»f «—». 

I  HAVE  been  very  often  disappointed  cf 
late  years,  when,  upon  rxamining  the  acv 
edition  of  a  classic  author,  I  have  fogai 
above  half  the  vohime  taken  up  with  Tiri- 
ous  readings.  \\*hen  I  have  expected  Vi 
meet  with  a  learned  note  upon  a  doiMal 
passage  in  a  Latin  poet,  I  have  only  been 
informed,  th  U  snch  or  such  ancient  msna* 
scripu   rar  *Ji  ct  write  an  at,  or  of  somm 
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ottar  notable  discovery  of  the  like  im- 
porttnce.  Indeed,  when  a  different  reading 
^ves  us  a  different  sense  or  a  new  elegance 
m  an  author,  the  editor  does  very  well  in 
taking  notice  of  it;  but  when  he  only  enter- 
tains «s  with  the  several  ways  of  spelling 
the  same  word,  and  gathers  together  the 
various  blunders  and  mistakes  of  twenty  or 
tbirtv  different  transcribers,  they  only  take 
up  tne  time  of  the  learned  readers,  and 
puzzle  the  minds  of  the  i^rant  I  have 
olten  fancied  with  myself  how  enraged  an 
old  Latin  author  would  be,  should  he  see 
the  several  absurdities,  in  sense  and  gram- 
mar, which  are  imputed  to  him  by  some  or 
other  of  these  various  readings.  In  one  he 
speaks  nonsense;  in  another  makes  use  of  a 
word  that  was  never  heard  of;  and  indeed 
there  is  scarce  a  solecism  in  writing  which 
the  best  author  is  not  ^ilty  of,  if  we  may 
be  at  liberty  to  read  him  in  the  words  of 
some  manuscript  which  the  laborious  editor 
has  thought  ^t  to  examine  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  his  work. 

I  question  not  but  the  ladies  and  pretty 
fellows  will  be  very  curious  to  understand 
what  It  is  that  I  have  been  hitherto  talking 
«£  I  shall  therefore  nve  them  a  noUon  ot 
this  practice,  by  endeavouring  to  write 
after  the  manner  of  several  persons  who 
make  an  eminent  fieure  in  the  republic  of 
letters.  To  this  end  we  will  suppose  that 
the  following  song  is  an  old  ode,  which  I 
present  to  the  public  in  a  new  edition,  with 
the  several  various  readings  which  I  find 
of  It  in  former  editions,  and  in  ancient 
manuscripts.  Those  who  cannot  relish  the 
various  readings,  will  perhaps  find  their 
account  in  the  song,  which  never  t>efore 
appeared  in  print 

*  Mv  love  was  flekle  once  and  dianginf , 

NOT  fl*er  would  MtUe  In  my  heart ; 
From  beantj  still  to  beaatv  imt^ipf , 
In  every  face  I  foand  a  dart. 

*  *Twa8  first  a  ebarming  ahape  enalavM  me; 

An  eye  tben  gave  the  fttaf  strokS: 
IHI  bv  her  wit  Corinna  sav*d  me. 
And  all  my  fbrmer  fetters  broke. 

*  Bdt  now  a  long  and  lasting  angnish 

For  Belvidera  I  endvre ; 
Hoarly  I  sigh,  and  hoorly  lanffoiaii. 
Nor  hope  to  find  the  wonted  core. 

*  For  brm  the^lse  unoonatant  lowr. 

After  a  thousand  beauties  shown, 
Does  new  surprising  charms  discover. 
And  finds  variety  in  one.* 

VariouB  Readings, 

Stanza  the  first,  verse  the  first  And 
€kanging,'\  The  and  in  some  manuscripts 
18  written  thus,  &;  but  that  in  the  Cotton 
library  writes  it  in  three  distinct  letters. 

Verse  the  second.  M>r  <?er  woii/d] 
Aldus  reads  it  ever  would;  but  as  this  would 
Iwrt  the  metre,  we  have  restored  it  to  the 
Ijeauine  reading,  by  observing  that  syn«re- 
stt  which  had  oeen  neglect^  by  ignorant 
tnmscribers. 

Ibid.  In  my  heart."]  Scaliger  and  others, 
^H  my  heart. 

Vene  the  fourth.  I  found  a  dart.]  The 


Vatican  manuscript  for  I  reads  it;  but  this 
must  have  been  the  hallucination  of  the 
U'anscriber,  who  probably  mistook  the  dttah 
of  the /for  a  T. 

Stanza  the  second,  verse  the  second.  The 
fatal  stroke.]  Scioppius,  Salmasius,  and 
many  others,  for  the  read  a;  but  I  have 
stuck  to  the  usual  reading. 

Verse  the  tliird.  Till  by  her  wit.]  Some 
manuscripts  have  it  his  wit,  others  your^ 
others  their  wit.  But  as  I  find  Corinna  to 
be  the  name  of  a  woman  in  other  authors,  I 
cannot  doubt  but  it  should  be  her. 

Stanza  the  third,  verse  the  first.  Along 
and  lasting  anguish.  Ji  The  German  manu- 
script reads  a  lasting  fiassion,  but  the 
rhyme  will  not  admit  it 

Verse  the  second.  For  Belvidera  I  en- 
dure.] Did  not  all  tlie  manuscripts  reclaim, 
I  should  change  Belvidera  into  P^tmdera; 
Pelvis  being  used  by  several  of  the  ancient 
comic  writers  for  a  looking-glass,  by  which 
means  the  etymology  of  the  word  is  very 
visible,  and  Pelvidrra  will  signify  a  lady 
who  onen  looks  in  her  ^lass;  as  indeed  she 
had  very  good  reason,  u  she  had  all  those 
beauties  whick  our  poet  here  ascribes  to  her. 

Verse  the  third.  Hourly  1  sigh  and 
hourly  languish,"]  Some  ror  the  word 
hourly  rcBd  daily ^  and  others  nightly;  'the 
last  has  great  authorities  of  its  side. 

Verse  the  fourth.  The  wonted  cure,'] 
The  elder  Stevens  reads  wanted  cure. 

Stanza  the  fourth,  verse  the  second. 
After  a  thousand  beauties.]  In  several 
copies  we  meet  with  a  hundred  beauties, 
by  the  usual  error  of  the  transcribers,  who 
probably  omitted  a  cypher,  and  had  not 
taste  enough  to  know  that  the  word  thou- 
sand was  ten  times  a  greater  compliment 
to  the  poet's  mistress  than  a  hundred. 

Verse  the  fourth.  And  find*  variety  in 
one.]  Most  of  the  andent  manuscripts  liave 
it  in  two.  Indeed  so  many  of  them  concur 
in  this  last  reading,  that  I  am  very  much 
in  doubt  whether  it  ought  not  to  take  place. 
There  are  but  two  reasons  which  incline 
me  to  the  reading  as  I  have  published  it: 
first,  because  the  rh3rme;  and,  secondly, 
because  the  sense  is  preserved  by  it  It 
might  likewise  proceed  from  the  oscitancy 
of  transcribers,  who,  to  despatch  their 
work  the  sooner,  used  to  write  all  numbers 
in  cypher,  and  seeing  the  figure  1  followed 
by  a  little  dash  of  the  pen,  as  is  customaty 
in  old  manuscripts,  they  perhaps  mistook 
the  dash  for  a  second  figure,  and,  by  casting 
up  both  together,  composed  out  of  thcni 
the  figure  2.  But  this  I  shall  leave  to  the 
learned,  without  determining  any  thing  in 
a  matter  of  so  great  uncertainty.  C. 
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The  wise  with  hope  support  the  pains  oflifc.   ' 

TitE  time  present  seldom  affords  suf* 
fident  employment  in  the  mind  of  man. 
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Objects  of  pain  or  pleasure,  love  or  admi- 
ration, do  not  lie  thick  enoagfa  together  in 
Ufe  to  keej)  the  soul  in  constant  action,  and 
supply  an  immediate  exercise  to  its  facul- 
ties. In  order,  therefore,  to  remedy  this 
defect,  that  the  mind  may  not  want  busi- 
ncat,  but  always  have  materials  for  think- 
ing, she  is  endowed  with  certain  powers, 
that  can  recall  what  is  passed,  ana  antici- 
pate what  is  to  come. 

That  wonderful  faculty,  which  we  call 
the  memory,  is  perpetually  lookmg  back, 
when  we  have  nothing  present  to  entertain 
OS.  It  is  like  those  repositories  in  several 
animals  that  are  filled  with  stores  of  their 
former  food,  on  which  they  may  ruminate 
when  their  present  pasture  fails. 

As  the  memory  relieves  the  mind  in  her 
vacant  moments,  and  prevents  any  chasms 
of  thought  by  ideas  of^  what  is  passed,  we 
iMive  other  faculties  that  agitate  and  em- 
ploy her  for  what  is  to  come.  These  are 
the  passions  of  hope  and  fear. 

By  these  two  passions  we  reach  forward 
into  futurit)r,  ana  bring  up  to  our  present 
thoughts  objects  that  lie  hid  in  the  remotest 
depths  of  time.  We  suffer  misery  and  eh- 
jby  happiness,  before  they  are  in  being;  we 
can  set  the  sun  and  stars  forward,  or  lose 
sight  of  them  by  wandering  into  those  re- 
tired parts  of  eternity,  when  the  heavens 
and  earth  shall  be  no  more.  By  the  way, 
who  can  imagine  that  the  existence  (^  a 
creature  is  to  be  circumscribed  by  time, 
whose  thoughts  are  not?  But  I  shall,  in 
this  paper,  confine  myself  to  that  particu- 
lar pasdon  which  goes  by  the  name  of 
hope. 

Our  actual  enjoyments  are  so  few  and 
transient,  that  man  would  be  a  very  miser- 
able being,  were  he  not  endowed  with  this 
pasnon,  which  gives  him  a  taste  of  those 
good,  things  that  may  possibly  come  into  his 
possession.  'We  should  hope  for  every 
thing  that  is  good,'  says  the  old  poet  Linus, 
*  because  there  is  nothing  which  may  not 
be  hoped  for,  and  nothing  but  what  the 
gods  are  able  to  give  us.'  Hope  quickens 
all  the  still  parts  of  life,  and  keeps  the  mind 
awake  in  ner  most  remiss  and  indolent 
hours.  It  ftives  habitual  serenity  and  good 
humour.  It  is  a  kind  of  vital  heat  in  the 
•oul,  that  cheers  and  gladdens  her,  when 
she  does  not  attend  to  it  It  makes  pain 
easy,  and  labour  pleasant 

Iksides  these  several  advantages  which 
rise  from  hope,  there  is  another  which  is 
none  of  the  least,  and  that  is^  its  great 
efficacy  in  preserving  us  from  setting  too 
high  a  value  on  present  enjoyments.  The 
saying  of  Caesar  is  very  well  known.  When 
he  had  given  away  all  his  estate  in  gratuities 
among  his  friends,  one  of  them  asked  what 
he  had  left  for  himself;  to  which  that  great 
man  replied,  'Hope.'  His  natural  mag- 
nanimity hindered  him  from  prizing  what 
he  was  certainly  possessed  of,  and  turned 
all  his  thoughts  upon  something  more  valu- 
^le  that  he  haa  in  view,    I  question  not 


but  every  reader  will  draw  a  moral  from 
this  story,  and  apply  it  to  lumself  withcnr 
mv  direction. 

The  old  story  of  Pandora's  box  f  which 
many  of  the  learned  believe  was  tamied 
among  the  heathens  upon  the  tradition  of 
the  £eu1  of  man)  shows  us  how  deplorable  a 
state  thev  thought  the  present  life,  without 
hope.  To  set  forth  the  utmost  cooditicn  of 
misery,  they  tell  us,  that  our  fbrefatherv 
according  to  the  pagan  theology,  had  a 
ereat  vessel  presented  him  by  randon. 
Upon  his  lifting  up  the  lid  of  "it,  sajra  the 
fable,  there  flew  out  all  the  calamities  and 
distempers  incident  to  men,  from  whii^ 
till  that  time,  they  had  been  altogether 
exempt  Hope,  who  had  been  enclosed  in 
the  cup  with  so  much  bad  company,  in- 
stead of  flying  off"  with  the  rest,  stuck  so 
close  to  the  Ud  of  it,  that  it  was  ^ut  down 
upon  her. 

I  shall  make  but  two  reflections  npoa 
what  I  have  hitherto  said.  First,  that  do 
kind  of  life  is  so  happy  as  that  which  is  foB 
of  hope,  especially  wnen  the  hope  is  well 
grounded,  and  when  the  object  of  it  is  of  aa 
exalted  kind,  and  in  its  nature  proper  to 
make  the  person  happy  who  enjoys  it  This 
proposition  must  be  very  evident  to  those 
who  consider  how  few  are  the  present  en- 
joyments of  the  most  happy  man,  and  how 
insufficient  to  give  him  an  entire  satis&ctioB 
and  acquiescence  in  them. 

My  next  observation  is  this,  that  a  reli- 
gious life  is  that  which  most  abounds  in -a 
well-grounded  hope,  and  such  a  one  as  is 
fixed  on  objects  that  are  capable  of  inakiii^ 
us  entirely  happy.  This  hope  in  a  rdigioiis 
man  is  much  more  sure  and  certam  thaa 
the  hope  of  any  temporal  blessing,  as  it  k 
strengthened  not  only  by  reason,  but  bf 
faith.  It  has  at  the  same  time  its  eye  per- 
petually fixed  on  that  state,  which  impties 
m  the  very  notion  of  it  the  most  full  and 
complete  happiness. 

I  have  before  shown  how  the  influence  at 
hope  in  genml  sweetens  life,  and  makes 
our  present  condition  supportable,  if  not 
pleasing;  but  a  relidous  hope  has  stifl 
greater  advantages.  It  does  not  only  bear 
up  the  mind  under  her  sufferings,  but  makes 
her  rejoice  in  them,  as  they  may  be  the  in- 
struments of  procuring  her  the  great  and 
ultimate  end  of  all  her  hope. 

Religious  hope  has  likewise  this  advan- 
tage above  any  other  kind  of  hope,  that  it 
js  able  to  revive  the  dying  man,  anid  to  6U 
his  mind  not  only  wim  secret  comfort  and 
refreshment,  but  sometimes  with  rapture 
and  transport  He  triumphs  in  his  agonies* 
whilst  the  soul  springs  fbrirard  with  deligfat 
to  the  great  object  which  she  has  always 
had  in  view,  and  leaves  the  body  with  aa 
expectation  of  being  reunited  to  her  in  a 
glorious  and  joyful  resurrection. 

I  shall  conclude  this  essay  with  thane 
emphatical  expressions  of  a  lively  hojpe, 
which  the  psalmist  made  use  of  in  the  ir^-*-* 
of  those  dangers  and  adversities  which 
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cQunded  him;  for  the  foUowfaig  pasm^  had 
its  present  smd  personal,  as  well  as  its  fu- 
ture and  prophetic  sense.  *  I  have  set  the 
Lord  always  oefore  me.  Because  he  is  at 
my  right  hand  I  shall  n6t  be  moved.  There- 
fore my  heart  is  glad,  and  my  glory  re- 
Joiceth.  My  flesh  also  shall  rest  in  hope. 
For  thou  wilt  not  leave  my  soul  in  hell, 
neither  wilt  thou  suffer  thine  holy  one  to 
aee  corruptioa.  Thou  wilt  show  me  the 
path  of  lite.  In  thy  presence  is  fulness  of 
toy,  at  thy  right  hand  there  are  pleasures 
fcr  evermore.*  C. 
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This  OBlj  niace  Mb  hazd  Ibrtane  Miidt.— Dry^m. 

I  RECEIVED  some  time  aeo  a  proposal, 
which  had  a  preface  to  it,  wnerein  the  au- 
-dior  (Uscoursed  at  large  of  the  innumerable 
Ejects  of  charity  in  a  nadon,  and  admo- 
niaied  the  rich,  who  were  afflicted  with 
any  distemper  of  body,  particularly  to  re* 
gard  the  poor  in  the  same  species  of  afflic- 
tion, and  confine  their  tenderness  to  them, 
since  it  is  impossible  to  assist  all  who  are 
presented  to  them.  The  proposer  had  been 
telieved  from  a  malady  m  his  eyes  by  an 
operation  performed  by  Sir  Wilham  Read, 
and,  being  a  man  of  condition,  had  taken  a 
resolution  to  msdnt^n  three  poor  blind  men 
during  their  lives,  in  gratitucle  for  that  great 
blesmng.  This  misfortune  is  so  ver^  great 
and  unrrequenL  that  one  would  thinK  an 
ei^lishment  for  all  the  poor  under  it, 
mi^ht  be  eaaly  accomplished,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  a  very  few  others  to  those  wealthy 
who  are  in  the  same  calamity.  However, 
the  thought  df  the  proposer  arose  from  a 
very  good  motive;  ana  the  parcelling  of 
ourselves  out,  as  called  to  particular  acts 
of  beneficence,  would  be  a  pretty  cement 
of  aodety  and  virtue.  It  is  the  ordinary 
foundation  for  men's  holding  a  commerce 
with  each  other,  and  becoming  familiar, 
that  they  agree  in  the  same  sort  of  plea- 
sure; and  sure  it  may  also  be  some  reason 
for  amity,  that  they  are  under  one  com- 
mon distress.  If  all  the  rich  who  are  lame 
with  the  gout,  from  a  life  of  ease,  pleasure, 
and  luxury,  would  help  those  tew  who 
have  it  without  a  previous  life  of  pleasure, 
and  add  a  few  of  such  laborious  men,  who 
are  become  lame  from  unhappy  blows, 
fjEdls,  or  other  accidents  of  age  or  sickness;  I 
say,  would  such  gouty  persons  administer 
to  the  necesnties  of  men  disabled  Uke  them- 
adves,  the  consciousness  of  such  a  behaviour 
would  be  the  best  iulep,  cordial,  and  ano- 
dyne, in  the  feverish,  faint,  and  tormenting 
vicissitudes  of  that  miserable  distemper. 
The  same  mav  be  said  of  sdl  other,  both 
bodily  and  intellectual  evils.  These  classes 
of  charity  would  certainly  bring  down  bless- 
iags  apoQ  an  age  and  people;  and  if  men 


were  not  petrified  with  the  love  of  this 
world,  agamst  all  sense  of  the  commerce 
which  ought  to  be  among  them,  it  would 
not  be  an  unreasonable  biU  for  a  poor  man 
in  the  agony  of  pain,  aggravated  bv  want 
and  poverty,  to  draw  upon  a  sick  alffermao 
after  this  form: 

«  Mr.  Basil  Plsntt,— ^r,  you  have  the 
gout  and  stone,  with  axty  thousand  pounds 
steriing;  I  have  the  gout  and  stone,  not 
worth  one  fieuthing;  I  shall  pray  for  you, 
and  derire  you  would  pay  the  bearer  twenty 
shillings,  for  value  received  from,  sir,  your 
humble  servant, 

•LAZARUS  HOPEFUL, 

•Cripplegate,  August  29, 1712,' 

The  reader's  own  imagination  wiU  sug- 
gest to  him  the  reasonableness  of  such  cor- 
respondences, and  diverafy  them  into  a 
thousand  forms;  but  I  shall  close  this  as  I 
be«m  upon  the  subject  of  blindness.  The 
followmg  letter  seems  to  be  written  by-  a 
man  of  learning,  who  is  returned  to  his 
study,  after  a  suspense  of  abili^  to  do  so. 
The  benefit  he  reports  himseu  to  have 
received,  may  well  claim  the  handsomest 
encomium  he  can  give  the  operator. 

•Mr.  Spectator,— Ruminating  lately 
on  your  admirable  discourses  on  the  Plea- 
sures cf  the  Imagination,  I  began  to  consi- 
der to  which  of  our  senses  we  are  oUiged 
for  the  greatest  and  most  important  share 
of  those  pleasures;  and  I  soon  concluded 
that  it  was  to  the  sight  That  is  the  sove* 
rdgn  of  the  senses,  and  mother  of  all  the 
arts  and  sciences,  that  have  refined  the 
rudeness  of  the  uncultivated  mind  to  a  pK>^ 
liteness  that  distinguishes  the  fine  spirits 
from  the  barbarous  «)Kr  of  the  great  vul- 
gar and  the  small.  The  aght  is  the  oblif^ 
mg  benefactress  that  bestows  on  us  the 
most  tnmsporting  sensations  that  we  have 
from  the  various  and  wonderful  products 
cf  nature.  To  the  sight  we  owe  the  amao- 
ing  discoveries  of  the  height,  magnitude, 
and  motion  €£  the  planets,  their  several  re- 
vdutions  about  their  common  centre  of 
li^t,  heat  and  motion,  the  sun.  The  sight 
travels  yet  farther  to  the  fixed  stars,  and 
fium^es  the  understandmg  with  solid  rea- 
sons to  prove,  that  each  of  them  is  a  sun, 
mo^g  on  its  own  axis,  in  the  centre  of  its 
own  vortex,  or  turbillion,  and  performing 
the  same  (^ces  to  its  dependant  planets 
that  our  glorious  sun  does  to  this.  But  the 
inquiries  of  the  aght  will  not  be  stopped 
here,  but  make  their  progress  through  the 
immense  expanse  to  the  Milky  Way,  and 
there  divide  the  blended  fires  of  the  galaxy 
into  infinite  and  different  worlds,  made  up 
of  distinct  suns,  and  their  peculiar  e^uipag^ 
of  planets,  till,  unable  to  pursue  this  track 
any  fiirther,  it  deputes  the  imagination  to 
go  on  to  new  discoveries,  till  it  nil  the  un- 
boundless  space  with  endless  worlds. 

'  The  aght  informs  the  statuary's  chisel 
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vWi  pover  to  ^^^  jrcsth  to  ufdcn  bruB 
Md  narble,  and  die  painter'ft  pcocil  to 
•veil  the  lat  caoTan  with  morinr  figures 
acfaled  by  hnagiiuiry  •011I&  Music  in- 
deed mav  plead  another  oru^nal,  since  Ju- 
bal,  bf  the  different  fiedls  of  his  hammer  on 
the  anril,  discovered  by  the  ear  the  first 
rode  music  that  pleased  the  antediluvian 
fitfaen;  but  then  the  sight  has  not  only  re- 
daccd  those  wilder  sounds  into  artful  order 
aad  harmony,  but  conveys  that  harmony  to 
tiK  moift  distant  pans  of  the  world  without 
the  hdp  of  sound.  To  the  sight  we  owe 
ttst  fMAf  an  the  discoveries  of  philosophy, 
but  all  the  divine  imagery  of  poetnr  that 
transports  the  intelligent  reader  of  Homer, 
MUton,  and  VirriL 
'As  the  sight  has  polished  the  world,  so 
I  k  supply  us  with  the  moot  grateful  and 
isure.  Let  love,  let  friendship, 
[  affectian,  filial  piety,  and  conjugal 
, ,  declare  the  joys  ^  sit^t  bestows  on 
m  meeting  after  absence.  But  it  would  be 
endless  to  enumerate  all  the  pleasures  and 
•dfamages  of  sight;  every  one  that  has  it, 
«very  hour  he  makes  use  of  it,  finds  them, 
feels  them,  envoys  them. 

*TImm,  as  our  greatest  pleasures  and 
knowled^  are  derived  from  the  si^t,  so 
has  Providence  been  more  curious  m  the 
of  its  seat,  ^e  eye.  than  of  the 
lof  the  other  senses.  That  stnpen- 
\  machine  is  composed,  in  a  wonderful 
■MMBer,  of  muscles,  membranes,  and  hu- 
mours. Its  motions  are  admirably  ^Urec^ed 
hf  the  mosdes;  the  perspicnitv  of  the  hu- 
mours transmits  the  rays  of  lipit;  the  rays 
ate  renlarly  relucted  by  their  figure;  the 
Mack  nninc  of  the  aclerotes  effectually  pre- 
vuBts tiieirbeing  confounded  by  reflection, 
k  Is  wonderfiu  indeed  to  consider  how 
I  the  eye  is  fitted-to  take  in  at 
■vdy  in  an  instant,  and  at 


te  time  to  make  a  judgment  of  their 
poMon,  figure  or  colour.  It  watches  agaanst 
uurtbaRTs,  guides  our  steps,  and  lets  in  all 
llieTisibieobiectSi  whose  beauty  and  variety 
msDncc  ana  oeugnc. 

*  The  pleasures  and  advantages  of  sight 
being  so  grcKt,  tiie  loss  must  be  very  griev- 
ous; of  which  Kfilton,  from  experience, 
flives  the  most  sensible  idea,  both  in  the 
third  book  of  his  Paradise  Lost,  and  in  his 
Samson  Agonistea. 

*To  light,  in  the  fbnner: 


-nee  I  ivTiiit  mH, 


Attd  fed  tkf  MTYrifs  TiUl  lun;  bot  Umw 
BcTkit*K  sol  time  eyes,  ttet  roO  in  nhi 
Tb  tad  tkf  fmaug  ray,  b«t  flad  ao  dawa.** 

*And  a  little  after: 

*ihaaaat  letm,  l«t  Dot  to  me  rrtnrM 
Bay.  ar  tfce  tmmt  mpfttmek  of  ev  n  or  roarn. 
Or  viglN  oT  wfaal  Uoma.  or  ^imm^r'fi  row. 
Or  iocin  of  hrnfe,  or  human  far^  diviD<>; 
I  iaiea-l  aad  evvr-darmf  dark 
I  Be:  ftooi  cbe  cbeerfal  ways  ofmem 
CM  oC  aad  Ibr  Uk  book  ofkaowiedfe  (kir, 
""  I  Willi  aa  aaiwrval  Maak 


Ofaatare^worka,  to  aw  expau^aad  ra<^ 


*  Again,  in 


tckiefoCaH. 
OkMaofii««(l!oftbeer 


Daa^Qoa.  or  hesfary.  or  decfepit  acel 
Lifkt,  tk^  priaie  work  of  God,  to  MP's 
And  afl  ker  varioa*  o^ecta  of  defafU 


-SUnaaatMl. 


la  pofwt  of  oilHra.  uerer  ta  ar  Ofwa, 
8eana  kair  I  Men  to  Ure,  dead  Move  tkaakair: 
OdarkMark*  dark!  amid  the  Uaaeof  aaM: 
Irrecffferabtr  dark,  total  otlifK, 
Witkoat  all  bopeo  of  Aqr.* 

•The  enjoyment  of  sght  then  being  sn 
ji^rstt  a  blessing,  and  the  loss  of  it  so  terri- 
ble an  evil,  how  excellent  and  valuafale  is 
the  skill  of  that  artist  which  can  reatnv 
the  former,  and  redress  the  latter!  Mr 
frequent  perusal  of  the  adfCftisemets  in 
the  public  newspapers  (gcneraBr  the  mot 
agreeable  entertainment  thef  afttd,)  has 
presented  me  with  many  and  various  bene- 
fits of  this  kind  done  to  my  countrymen  Iv 
that  skilful  artist.  Dr.  Grant,  her  majesty^ 
oculist  extraordinary,  whose  happy  hmd 
has  brought  and  restoped  to  aght  acref^ 
hundreds  in  less  than  four  years,  llmr 
have  received  sight  br  his  means  who  cssse 
blind  from  their  rootber^s  womb,  as  ia  the 
£Em)oiis  instance  01  Jones  of  Newington.  I 
myself  have  been  cured  bv  him  of  a  weak- 
ness in  my  eyes  next  to  tuindncsB,  and  am 
ready  to  believe  any  thing  that  is  itpmtgl 
of  his  ability  this  way;  ana  know  that  manv 
who  could  not  purchase  his  assistance  utib 
money,  have  enjoyed  it  from  his  duritr. 
But  a  list  of  particulars  would  swcfl  air 
letter  bevond  its  bounds:  what  I  hnw  saii 
being  sulficient  to  comfort  those  who  are 
in  the  like  distress,  since  they  mar  con- 
ceive hopes  of  bdng  no  longer  miserable  a 
this  kind,  while  there  is  yet  afive  ao  able 
an  oculist  as  Dr.  GranL  I  am  die  Spec- 
tator's humble  servant, 

T.  -PHILANTHROPUa' 
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QqH?  ri  qui*  TultQ  torro  l^ra*  c«  feie  aaia* 
Rtitnvqne  tofc  nmolrt  fextore  CatMaa: 
Virtotaaiae  refneantet.  mma^iw  C^mmmt 

Bafipiweamaa  tbeenanertfova  AaoMwaar, 
No  sbom.  Ins  (hrekead  mack,  kis  lodk  frwnc, 
Aad  ape  grr^t  Cato  ia  kis  Ibrm  aad  d-tw. 
Mart  ke  kie  Tirtaes  aad  kie  auad  expram? 


«  7h  the  Sftectator. 

'  Sis,— I  am  now  in  the 
employ  most  of  mv  time  in  reai^ig,  tf 
thinking  upon  what  1  have  rend.  Your  pa- 
per comes  cmstantlv  down  to  me. «  it 
affects  me  so  much,  that  I  find  asy  thoaghts 
run  into  your  way:  and  I  reooouncnd  to  you 
a  subject  upon  which  you  have  notW 
touched,  and  that  is,  the  sadsfiactioo  so«e 
men  seem  to  take  in  their  imperfrctioas:  I 
think  one  may  call  it  gkxying  in  their  in- 
sufficiencT.    A  certain  great  anthor  isof 
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pinion  it  is  the  contrary  to  eiyy,  though 
perhaps  it  may  proceed  from  it  Nothing 
18  80  common  as  to  hear  men  of  this  sort, 
speaking  of  themselves,  add  to  their  own 
merit  (as  they  think,)  by  impmring  it,  in 
praising  themselves  for  thdr  defects,  freely 
allowing  they  commit  some  few  fnvolous 
errors,  m  order  to  be  esteemed  persons  of 
uncommon  talents  and  great  qualiiications. 
They  are  generally  professing  an  injudi- 
cious neglect  of  dancing,  fencing,  and  riding, 
as  also  an  unjust  contempt  for  travelling, 
and  the  irtodem  languages;  as  for  their  part, 
they  say,  they  never  valued  or  troubled  their 
heads  about  them.  This  panegyrical  satire 
on  themselves  certainly  is  worthy  of  your 
animadversion.  I  have  known  one  of  these 
gentlemen  think  himself  obliged  to  forget' 
the  day  of  an  appointment,  and  sometimes 
even  tnat  you  spoke  to  him;  and  when  you 
•ec  *em,  they  hope  you  'U  pardon  'em,  for 
they  have  the  worst  memory  in  the  world. 
One  of  'em  started  up  t'other  day  in  some 
confiinon,  and  said,  **  Now  I  think  on 't,  I 
am  to  meet  Mr.  Mortmain,  the  attorney, 
about  some  business,  but  whether  it  is  to- 
day or  to-morrow,  faith  I  can 't  telL  "  Now, 
to  my  certain  knowledge,  he  knew  his  time 
to  a  moment,  and  was  there  accordingly. 
These  forgetful  persons  have,  to  heighten 
their  crime,  generally  the  best  memories 
of  any  people,  as  I  have  found  but  by  their 
remembermg  sometimes  through  inadvert- 
.  ency.  Two  or  three  of  'era  that  I  know, 
can  say  most  of  our  modem  tragedies  by 
heart  I  asked  a  gentleman  the  other  day, 
that  is  famous  for  a  good  carver,  (at  which 
acqui^tion  he  is  out  of  countenance,  imagin- 
ing it  may  detract  from  some  of  his  more 
essential  qualifications,)  to  help  me  to  son>e- 
thing  that  was  near  him;  but  he  excused 
himself,  and  blushing  told  me,  <<Of  all 
things  he  could  never  carve  in  his  hfe;" 
though  it  can  be  proved  upon  him  that  he 
cots  up,  di^(Hnts,  and  uncases  with  ihcom- 
parable  dexterity.  I  would  not  be  under- 
stood as  if  I  thought  it  laudable  for  a  man 
of  quality  and  fortune  to  rival  the  acquisi- 
tions of  artificers,  and  endeavour  to  excel 
in  little  handy  qualities;  no,  I  ar^e  only 
against  being  ashamed  of  what  is  really 
praise- worthy.  As  these  pretences  to  in- 
gemuty  show  themselves  several  ways,  you 
will  often  see  a  man  of  this  temi>er  ashamed 
to  be  clean,  and  settmg  up  for  wit,  only  from 
nej^gence  in  liis  habit  Now  I  am  upon 
tins  haul,  I  cannot  help  observing  also  upon 
a  very  different  folly  proceeding  from  the 
same  cause.  As  these  above-mentioned 
arise  from  affecting  an  equality  with  men 
of  greater  talents,  from  having  the  same 
jbults,  there  are  others  that  would  come  at 
a  parallel  with  those  above  them,  by  pos- 
sessing little  advantages  which  they  want 
I  he^  a  youne  man  not  long  ago,  who  has 
tense,  comfort  himself  in  his  ignorance  of 
Greek,  Hebrew,  and  the  Orientals:  at  the 
same  time  that  he  published  his  aver- 
«on  to  those  languages,  he  said  that  the 


knowledge  of  them  was  rather  a  dimhiiiSion 
than  an  advancement  of  ^  man's  character; 
though,  at  the  same  time,  I  know  be  lan- 
guishes and  repines  he  is  not  master  of 
them  himself.  Whenever  I  take  any  of 
these  fine  persons  thus  detractine  from  what 
they  do  not  understand,  I  tell  them  I  will 
complain  to  you;  and  say  I  am  sure  you  will 
not  allow  it  an  exception  agiunst  a  thinj;, 
that  he  who  contemns  it  is  an  ignorant  m 
it    I  ami  ^r,  your  most  humble  servant, 

*S.  T.' 

*Mr.  Spectator,— lam  a  man  of  a  very 
eood  estate,  and  am  honourably  in  love. 
I  hope  you  will  allow,  when  the  ultimate 
purpose  is  honest,  there  may  be,  without 
trespass  against  innocence,  some  toying  by 
the  way.  People  of  condidon  are  perhaps 
too  distant  and  formal  on  those  occasions; 
but  however  that  is,  I  am  to  confess  to  you 
that  I  have  writ  some  verses  to  atone  for 
my  offence.  You  professed  authors  arc  a 
little  severe  upon  us,  who  write  like  gen- 
tlemen: but  if  you  are  a  friend  to  love,  yoa 
will  insert  my  poem.  You  cannot  imagine 
how  much  service  it  would  do  me  with  my 
fair  one,  as  well  as  reputation  with  iJl  my 
friends,  to  have  something  of  mine  in  the 
Spectator.  My  crime  was,  that  I  snatched 
a  Kissy  and  my  poetical  excuse  as  follows: 

I. 

**  Belinda,  tee  firom  yonder  flowen 

The  bee  flies  loaded  to  its  cell : 
Can  you  perceive  what  it  deTonnf 

Are  they  impaired  in  tliow  or  MseBT 

ir. 

**  So,  tbontrh  I  robb*d  you  of  a  kiti. 
Sweeter  than  their  ambroeial  dew ; 

Why  are  you  angry  at  my  bliss  7 
Has  it  at  all  impoverish'd  you  7 

in. 

••  Tis  by  this  cunninfr  I  contrive, 

In  spite  of  your  unkind  reserve. 
To  keep  ray  fiimish'd  love  alive. 

Which  you  inhumanly  would  starve.** 

*  I  am,  sir,  your  humble  servant, 

•TIMOTHY  STANZA.' 

•Aug.  23,1712. 
•Sir, — ^Having  a  little  time  upon  my 
hands,  I  could  not  think  of  bestowing  it 
better,  than  in  writing  an  epistle  to  the 
Spectator,  which  I  now  do,  and  am,  siri 
your  humble  servant,      BOB  SHORT, 

•  P.  S.  If  you  approve  of  my  style,  I  am 
likely  enough  to  become  yoiu*  correspond- 
ent I  desire  your  opinion  of  it  I  deti^  it 
for  that  way  of  writing  called  by  the  judi- 
cious «« the  familiar.** *^  T, 
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Asperitai  agrestis  et  ineondnna 

Ar.£p.l8.Llh.l.6. 
Bude,  rustic,  and  inelegant. 

•  Mr.  Spectator. — ^Being  of  the  number 
of  those  that  have  lately  retired  from  the 
centre  of  business  and  pleasure,  my  unease 
ness  in  the  country^  where  I  am,  axiici 
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ntber  fipoin  the  fodetf  than  the  solitiide  of 
it  To  be  obliged  to  receive  and  return 
▼isits  from  and  to  a  circle  of  ndghbours, 
who,  throQgh  diversity  of  a^  or  inclina- 
tions, can  neither  be  entertaining  nor  ser- 
viceable to  OS,  is  a  vile  loss  of  time,  and  a 
tlaverv  from  which  a  man  should  deliver 
himself,  if  possible:  for  why  must  I  lose  the 
remaining  part  of  my  life,  because  they 
have  thrown  away  the  former  part  ot 
tiieirs?  It  is  to  me  an  insupportable  afflic- 
tion, to  be  tormented  with  the  narrations 
of  a  set  of  people,  who  are  warm  in  their 
expressions  of  the  ouick  relish  of  that  plea- 
sure which  their  aogs  and  horses  have  a 
more  delicate  taste  of.  I  do  also  in  my 
heart  detest  and  abhor  that  damnable  doc- 
trine and  position  of  the  necessity  of  a 
bumper,  though  to  one's  own  toast;  for 
though  it  be  pretended  that  these  deep  po- 
tations are  used  only  to  inspire  gayety,  they 
certainly  drown  that  cheerfiiuiess  which 
<fould  survive  a  moderate  circulation.  If 
at  these  meetings  it  were  left  to  every 
Stranger  either  to  fill  his  glass  according  to 
his  own  inclination,  or  to  make  his  retreat 
when  he  finds  he  has  been  sufficiently  obe- 
dient to  that  of  others,  these  entertainments 
would  be  governed  with  more  good  sense, 
and  consequently  with  more  eood-breeding, 
than  at  present  they  are.  Indeed,  where 
any  of  the  guests  are  known  to  measure 
their  fitme  or  pleasure  by  their  glass, 
proper  exhortations  might  be  used  to  these 
to  push  their  fortunes  in  this  sort  of  re^ta- 
tion;  *t)ut,  where  it  is  unseasonably  insisted 
on  to  a  modest  stranger,  this  drench  may 
be  said  to  be  swallowed  with  the  same  ne- 
cesttty,  as  if  it  had  been  tendered  in  the  horn 
for  that  purpose,  with  this  aggravating 
circumstance,  that  distresses  the  enter- 
tainer's guest  in  the  same  degree  as  it  re- 
lieves his  horses. 

*To  attend  without  impatience  an  ac- 
count of  five-barred  gates,  double  ditches, 
and  precipices,  and  to  survey  the  orator 
with  desinng  eyes,  is  to  me  extremely  dif- 
ficult, but  absolutely  necessary,  to  be  upon 
tolerable  terms  witn  him:  but  then  the  oc- 
ca»onal  bursting  out  into  laughter,  is  of  all 
other  accomplishments  the  most  requisite. 
I  confess  at  present  I  have  not  yiat  com- 
mand of  these  convulsions  as  is  necessary 
to  be  good  company;  therefore  I  beg  you 
would  publish  this  letter,  and  let  me  be 
known  all  at  once  for  a  queer  fellow  and 
avoided.  It  is  monstrous  to  me,  that  we 
who  are  pven  to  reading^  and  calm  conver- 
sation should  ever  be  visited  by  these  roar- 
ers: but  they  think  they  themselves,  as 
neighbours,  may  come  into  our  rooms  with 
the  same  right  that  they  and  their  dogs 
hunt  in  our  grounds. 

*  Your  institution  of  clubs  I  have  always 
admired,  in  which  you  constantly  endea- 
voured the  union  of  the  metaphoncally  de- 
fuact,  that  is,  such  as  are  neither  serviceable 
to  the  busy  and  enterprising;  part  of  man- 
Und,  nor  entertaining  to  the  retired  and 


speculative.  There  liioald  certainly,  tlim» 
fore,  in  eac^h  country,  be  established  a  dA 
of  the  persons  whose  cooversatioDs  I  baM 
descril^ed,  who  for  thdr  own  private,  t^^ 
also  public  emolument,  should  exclud^  - 
and  be  excluded,  all  other  society.  Thdr 
attire,  diouM  be  the  same  with  thdr  huiit»- 
men's,  and  none  should  be  admitted  into 
this  green  conversation  piece,  except  he 
had  broke  his  collar-bone  thrice.  A  broken 
rib  or  two  might  also  admit  a  man  with- 
out the  least  opposition.  The  pre&dent 
must  necessarily  have  broken  his  neck, 
and  have  been  taken  up  dead  '^nce  or  twice: 
for  Uie  more  maims  this  brotherhood  shall 
have  met  with,  the  easier  will  thdr  coo- 
versation  flow  and  keep  up;  and  when  anr 
one  of  these  vigorous  invalids  had  finished 
his  narration  of  the  collai'-bone,  this  nato* 
rally  would  introduce  the  history  of  the 
ribs.  Besides,  the  different  drcumstances 
of  thdr  falls  and  fractures  would  hdp  ts 
prolong  and  diversify  their  rdationS.  There 
should  also  be  another  club  of  such  mea 
who  have  not  succeeded  so  well  in  maim- 
ing themselves,  but  are  however  in  tb 
constant  pursuit  of  these  accomplishments. 
I  would  by  no  means  be  suspected,  by  what 
I  have  said,  to  traduce  in  general  the  body 
of  fox-hunters;  for  whilst  I  look  upon  a 
reasonable  creature  full  speed  after  a  iMick 
of  dogs  by  way  of  pleasure,  and  not  of  bu- 
siness, I  shall  always  make  honooraUe 
mention  of  it. 

'  But  the  most  irksome  conversation  of  al . 
others  I  have  met  with  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, has  been  among  two  or  three  of  your 
travellers,  who  have  overlooked  men  and 
manners,  and  have  passed  through  France 
and  Italy  with  the  same  observaUon  tha 
the  earners  and  the  stage-coachmen  ds 
through  Great  Britain;  that  is,  their  stops 
and  stages  have  been  regulated  accordii^ 
to  the  h(juor  thev  have  met  with  in  their 
passa^.  They  indeed  remember  the  names 
of  abundance  of  places,  with  the  piarticular 
fineries  of  certmn  churches;  but  thdr  dis- 
tinguishing mark  is  certain  prettinesses 
of  foreign  languages,  the  meaning  of  whick 
they  could  have  better  expressed  in  thdr 
own.  The  entertainment  of  these  fine 
observers  Shakspeare  has  described  to 
consist 

<*  In  t&ldnfr  of  the  AJra  and  AmnaiaM, 
Tte  Pjrreneaii,  and  tbe  riTer  Fo  :** 

*  and  then  concludes  with  a  agh: 

"  Now  tbii  if  worehJpAil  society  T 

'  I  would  not  be  thought  in  all  this  to 
hate  such  honest  creatures  as  dogs;  I  am 
only  unhappy  that  I  cannot  part^e  in  their 
diversions.  But  I  love  them  so  welU  as 
dogs,  that  I  often  go  with  my  pockets  stuff- 
ed with  bread  to  dispense  my  fjavcurs,  or 
make  my  way  through  them  at  neighbours' 
houses.  There  is  in  particular  a  younc 
hound  of  great  expectation,  vivacity,  ana 
enterprise,  that  attends  my  flights  wher- 
ever he  spies  me.    This  creature  observes 
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Ay  couitenaiice*  apd  behaves  him3elf  ac* 
cordinely*    His  rohrth,  his  frolic,  and  joy, 

,  upon  the  sig;ht  of  me  has  been  observed, 
and  I  have  been  gravely  desired  not  to  en- 
Gouragje  him  u>  much,  for  it  spoils  his  parts; 

'  but  I  think  he  shows  them  sufficiently  in 
the  several  boundings,  friskings,  and  scour- 
lAgs,  when  he  makes  his  court  to  me:  but  I 
IcMAeaee  in  a  little  time  he  and  I  must  keep 
ownpany  with  ooe  another  only,  for  we  are 
fit  for  no  other  in  these  parts.  Having  in- 
Sofraed  you  how  I  do  pass  my  time  in  the 
coontry  where  I  am,  Imust  proceed  to  tell 
yon.  how  I  would  pass  it,  had  I  such  a  for- 
tmie  as  would  put  me  above  the  observance 
Q^  ceremony  ^  custom. 

*  My  scheme  of  a  country  life  then  should 
be  as  followa.  As  I  am  happy  in  three  or 
fioor  verv  agreeable  friends,  these  I  would 
constantly  hiave  with  me;  and  the  freedom 
we  tocJL  with  one  another  at  school  and  the 
imiversity,  yft  would  mountain  and  exert 
upon  au  occasions  with  great  Courage. 
There  should  be  certain  hours  of  the  £lv 
to  be  employed  in  readings  during  wlnca 
time  it  should  be  impossible  for  any  one  of 
us  to  enter  the  others  chamber^  unless  by 
storm.  After  thirwe  would  comnmnicatc 
the  ti^  or  treasure  w«  had  met  with^ 
with  our  own  refiectioDs  upon  the  matter; 
^e  justness  of  which  we  would  controveft 
with  good-humoured  warmth,  and  never 
8|^re  one  another  oat  of  tlutt  complaisant 
spirit  of  conversation,  which  makes  others 
affirm  and  deny  the  same  matter  iti  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hcur.  K  any  of  the  neiehbouring 
rktlemen,  not  of  oulr  tun),'dyENUd  take  it 
then:  heads  to  vi^  Vf^l  should  look 
upon  these  persons  in  the  same  degree  ene- 
mies to  my  panieular  state  of  happiness, 
as  ever  the  French  were  to  th^t  of  the  pub- 
lic, and  I  would  be  at  an  axonial  expense 
In  spies  to  observe  their  motions.-  When- 
ever I  fiAvould  be  surprised  with  a  visits  as 
Iliate  drinking,  I  wotdd  be  brisks  swill- 
ing bumpers,  upon  this^  maxim,  that  it  is 
better  to  trouble  qthem  with  my  ioiperti- 
nence,  than  to  be  troubled  myself  with 
theirs.  The  necessi^  of  an  infinnary 
makes  me  reserve  to  fall  mto  that  project; 
and  as  we  should  be  but  five,  the  terrors  of 
an  invduntary  separation^  which  our  num- 
ber cannot  sb  well  admit  of,  would  make  us 
exert  ourselves  in  oppoutittn  to  all  the  par^ 
ticulars  mentioned  m  your ,  institution  of 
that  equhable  confinement  This  ray  way 
«f  life  I  know^  would  subject  me  to  the 
imputation  of  a  morose, 'oovetous,  and  sin^ 
gular  feflow.  These' and  fdl' other  hard 
words,  wl^  all  manner  of  insipid  jests,  and 
all  other  reproadi,  would  be  matter  of 
mirth  to  m€  and  my  frieodst  besides^  I 
would  destroy  the  application  of  the  epi- 
thets morose  and  covetous,  b^  a  yearly 
relief  of  my  undeservedly  necessitous  neigh- 
bours, and  by  treating  my  friends  and  do- 
mestics with  a  humanity  that  should  ex- 
press the  obligation  to  lie  rather  on  py 
side;  and  as  for  the  word  angular,  I  was 
Vol.  II.  29 


always  of  opinion  every  n^  m^aX  be  so,  to 
be  what  one  would  desire  hhn.  Your  very 
htunble  servant,  J.  R.*  ' 

« Miu  SPKCTAToa,*r-About  two  years  ap> 
I  was  called  upon  by  the  younger  part  of  a 
country  fiunily,  bv  my  mbUier's  aide  related 
to  roe,  to  visit  Mr.  Campbell,*  the  dumb> 
man;  for  they  tokl  me  that  that  was  chiefly 
what  brought  them  to  town,  having  heard 
wonders  at  him  in  Essex.  I  who  always 
wanted  faith  in  mattets  of  that  kind,  was. 
not  easily  prevailed  oo  to  ^;  but,  lest  they 
should  take  it  ill,  I  went  with  them;  wheni 
to  my  surprise,  Mr.  Campbell  rdated  aU 
^eh*  past  Hie;  ii\  short,  had  he  not  been 
prevented,  soch  a  discoverer  would  havte^ 
come  out  as  would  have  ruined  the  ntnt 
design  of  their  coming  to  town,  I'fr.  buving, 
wedding  clothes.  Our  names— -though  he^ 
never  heard  of  us  before«*and  we  endea- 
voured to  concealr-'were  as  familiar  to  him, 
as  to  ourselves.  To  be  sure,  Mr,  Spectat> 
tor,  he  is  a  very  learned  and  wise  m'an. 
Being  impatient  to  know  my  fortune,  havr. 
ing  paid  ihy  respects  in  a  umily  Jacobus, 
he  told  me,  after  his  raannen  among  seve? 
ral  other  things,  that  in  a  vear  an4  nip^y 
months  I  should  fell  ill  of  a  fever,  be  giveu 
over  -by  my  physicians  but  should  with* 
much  difficulty  recover;  that,  the  first  tim« 
I  took  the  air  afterwards,  I  ^ould  oe  ad- 
dressed to  by  a  young  gentleman  of  a  plen-^ 
tilul  fi)rtime,  good  sense,  and  a  generpus 
spirit  Mr.  Spectator,  he  is  the. purest, 
man  in  the  world,  for  all  be  said  is  come  to 

Fass,  and  I  am  the  happiest  she  in  Kent^ 
have  been  in  quest  o£  Mr.  Campbo^  thesei 
^ree  months^  and  oanaot  find  him  out^ 
Now,-  hearing  you  are  a  dumb  m^  ^oo,  t 
thou^t  you  might  correspond,  and  be  able 
to  tell  me  something;  fori  think  myself- 
highly  obliged  to  make  his  fortune,. as  h^ 
has  mhie<  It  is  very  ponreible  your  wor-t 
ship,  who  has  spies  all  over  this  towji«  can 
inform  me  how  to  send  to  hinu  If  you  can. 
I  beseech  you  beas  speedy  as  possible,  anct 
you  will  highly  oblige  yo^r  coustaciit  reader 
and  admirer,  .  ' 

'DULCIBELLA  THANKL^Y/ 

Ordered,  That  the  hispector  I  ertplof 
about  wonders,  inquire  af  trie  Golden-Lion, 
oppofflte  to  the  HalF-Moon  tarem  in  Drury- 
lane,  into  the  merjts  of  this  silent  sage,  and 
report  accordingly.  Tu 
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— ^ucrafliD  seneqileconnlium/heqQeifiodnb       " 
Habel  uRuiB,  eam  ooitnllo  reirere  nm  pMM.  •  • 

Vbm  thtaif  tlMrt4A  IttqlT  Ins  Mfttbtr  amamin  nor  era* 
•liltrMiott,  fMBMl  cunot  nUe. 

It  is  auold  observation,  which  has  been 
made^df  poli^dans  who  would  rather  in^ 
grotiate  themselves  with  their  sovereign, 
than  promote  his  real  service,  that  they 


*  Duncan  Campbell  announced  himwil/  to  tbe  public 
ai  a  SeoUh  Ufiklander,  gifted  wiU  Uie  second  tii;hii 
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accommodate  their  counsels  to  his  inclhia- 
tfons^  and  advise  him  to  stlch  actions  nnly 
as  his  heart  b  naturally  set  upon.    The 
pn^Y  cMnsellcr  of  one  m  love  must  ob- 
i^rve  the  same  conduct,  anlesb  he  woold 
fbrfrit  the  frieodship  of  the  persos  who  de- 
sires his  advice.    I  have  Known  several 
odd  cases  of  this  nature.    Hipparchfis  was 
pnng  to  marry  a  common  iiroman»  but  be^ 
me  rcsolred  to  do  nothing  without  the 
advice  of  his  friend  Philander,  he  consult- 
ed him  upon  the  occasion.    Pfailan(ler..tGid 
him  his  mhid  freely,  and  represented  his 
mistress  to  him  in  such  strong  colours,  that 
tile  next  mormng  he  rec^v^  a  challenge 
ibr  his  pains,  and  before  twelve  o^chx^ 
#as  run  throiigh  the  body  by  the  man  who 
had  asked  his  advke.    Cdia  was  more 
prudent  on  the  like  occasion.    She  desired 
Leonilfta  to  give  hcropinion  fredy  upon  the 
young  fi^llow  who  made  hb  addresses  to 
her.  Leonilla,  to  oblige  her,  told  her,  with 
great  frankness^  that  she  loolEed  upon  him 
nrone  of  the  most  wordiless— Ceha,  Sore- 
seeing  what  a  character  she  waa  to  expect, 
begged  her  not  to  go  on,  for  that  she  had 
befcn  ^rivatelr  married  to  him  above. a 
fortnight.    The  trhth  of  it  is,  a  woman  sel 
dom  asks  advice  before  she  has  bouf^t  her 
Weddihgclotiie&  When  she  has  made  her 
own  choice,  for  form's  Bake,  she  aends  a 
conge  d*  dire  to  her  friends 

If  we  look  into  the  secret  mrogs  and 
modves  that  set  people  at  woii  on  these 
occasions^  and  put  them  upon  asking  ad^ 
vice  which  th^  never  intend  to  taJce;  I 
l<)ok  upon  it  to  be  none  of  the  least,  that 
thev  are  incapaMe  of  ke^piog  a  secret 
which  is  so  veiy  pleasing  to  them.  A  giH 
longs  to  tell  her  confidant  that  she  hopes  to 
be  marHed  in  a  little  time;  and»  in  order  to 
talk  of  the  pretty  follow  that  dwdls  so 
much  in  her  tfaoug^ts^  asks  her  voy 
fniVfUYi  w^^  she  would  advise  her  to  do 
m  ft  case  of  so  much  difficulty.  Why  dte 
Should  Melissa,  who  had  not  a  thousand 
pounds  in  the  worid^  godnto  every  quarter 
of  the  town  to  ask  her  acqusuntance,  whe- 
ther they  would  advise  her  to  take  Tom 
Townly,  that  made  his  addresses  to  her 
with  an  estate  of  five  thousand  a  year.  It 
is  verv  pleasant,  on  this  occasion,  to  hear 
the  ladv  propose  her  doubts,  and  to  see  the 
piuns  she  is  at  to  get  over  them. . 

I  must  not  here  omit  ^  practice  Which  is 
in  use  among  the  vainer  part  of  oar  sex, 
who  wilt  often  ari^  a  friendrs  Advice  in  rela* 
tion.to  a  fortune  whom  they  are  never 
like  to  come  at.  Will  U<^eycogib,  who  is 
now  on  the  vei^  of  threescore,  took  me 
aside  hot  long  mce,sM  asked  i^e  in  his 
roost  serious  look,  whether  I  wcmid  advise 
him  to  marry  my  lady  Betty  Soif^  wio, 
by  the  way,  is  one  of  the  greatest  fort*Qea 
about  town.    I  stared  him  foil  hi  the  foce 


be  was,  or  pretended  to  be,  deaf  aim!  dumb,  and  nic- 
e«edbd  in  n^aldn^  a  ^>rti»nA  U*  MiMelf  by  K*^i>uV  Ibr 
•nme  y^atu  r^i  Hie  «rednUty  of  the  volgar  ia  tte  ^o- 
minious  character  of  a  fortuneteller. 


upon  so  strange  a  <|Qcslicii;  Upon  irtridi  Iv 
immediatdy  gave  me  an  inventory  sf  hfli, 
jewels  and  estate^  adcfingv  that  he  wasiO*^ 
solved  to  do  nothing  in  a  matter  of  sadioofr* 
sequence  Widiout  my  approbaftioo.  Rniliig 
he  would  have  an  answer,  I  told  him  if  he 
could  get  the  lady's  consent,  he  had  miifr 
This  IS  about  the  tenth  match,  whid^  to 
my  knowledge.  Will  has  consulted  hii 
friends  upon,  without  ever  optiiing  \m 
mind  to  the  party  hersd£ 

I  have  been  engaged  ih  this  subject  ky 
the  followmg  letter,  which  eomes  to  «e 
from  some  notable  your^  female  scribe^ 
wh(^  by  the  contents  of  i^  Seems  to  faave 
carried  matters  so  for,  that  she  is  ripe  fir 
asking  advice:  but  as  I  would  not  lose  her 
good  will,  nor  forfeit  the  reputatioo  wUck 
I  have  with  her  for  wisdom,  I  shafl  driy 
communicate  the  letter  to  the  x>ab6Cy  wWh 
out  returning  any  answer  to  it. 

*Mii.  Spectatoe,— Now,  sir,  the  thiif 
is  this;  Mr.  Shapdy  is  the  prettiest  goa- 
tleman  about  town^  He  is  very  tall,  oat 
not  too  tall  neither.  He  dances  Eke  aa 
angeL  His  mouth  is  made  I  do  not  kaov 
how,  but  itis  the  pcettiest  that  I  ever  saw 
inmyttfok  He  ia  always  laughhig,  for  ke 
hasanhifoutedealof  wk  If  you  ^  hot 
see  how  he  rolls  lus  stockings!  He  has  a 
ttioasand  pretty  ^mcies,  and  I  am  snre^  if 
you  saw  him,  you  would  like  him.  He  Is 
a  very  good  scholar,  aaid  can  talk  fjatia  as 
fost  as  Bn^idu  I  wish  you  osold  but  see 
him  dance.  Kew  yon  must  noderstand, 
poor  Mr.,^Htpdy  hasno  estate;  but  how 
can  he  hd|>  that,  you  know?  And  yet  my 
Mends  are  so  unreasonable  as  to  l^  alwi^ 
teasing  me  about  hiiii#  because  hue  has  no 
estate;  biit  I  am  sure  he  has  what  ia  better 
than  an  estate;  for  he  isa  good-natuiedl  in- 
genious, modest,  ci^  tall,  vdH>redi  hand- 
some man;  and  I  am  obliged  to  him  for  lai 
dvihtiea  ever  smce  I  saw  hira«  I  fomt  ts 
tell  you  that  he  has  UadLeyes,  and  looks 
Mxm  me  90W  and  then  as  if  he  had  tears  in 
them.  And  yet  my  friends  are  aa  unreat* 
sonable;  that  they  weuld  have  ine  be  ua* 
Civil  to  him.  I  have  a  good  portion  which 
Uiey^  cannot  hinder  me  o(  and  I  shall  he 
feurteeh  on  the  39&  day  of  August  next,  and 
am  therefore  willing  to  settle  In  the  worid 
as  soon  as  I  tsaa,  and-so  is  Mr.  Shi^idlf; 
But  every  body  I  advise  with  here  is  poor 
Mr.  Shapdy's  eaemy.  I  desire  theicfoie 
you  will  give  wt  jronr  adyace,  for  I  \stm 
ymr  are  a  wise  man;  and  if  you  advise  me 
Well,  I  am  resolved  to  foflow  it  I  heaorti^ 
WliAi  yiM  could  see  him  dfloce;  and  anuar, 
your  most  humble  serva^  &  D. 

<  f  He  hy^esyomr  Spectators  mightily/ C 


No.  4^6^]    i^Wdoy,  SefUanber  5^  IflflL 
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Mfthddftvealicht. 

A AoKG  my  d$i1y  papers  which  I  hmU»9 
on  the  public,  diere  are  some  which  are 
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written  with  Tcgnlarity^aad  nethod,  and 
ethers  U^t  run  out  into  ^  wildne«is  of 
those  compositions  which  eo  by  the  name 
of  essays.  As  for  the  first,  ihave  the  whole 
scheme  e£  the  discourse  in  my  mind  before 
I  set  pen  lo  paper.  In  the  other  kind  of 
writing  it  is  sufficient  that  I  have  several 
thouehts  on  a  subject,  without  troubling 
myself  lo  range  them  insuch  order,  that 
thev  mav  seem -to  grow  out  of  one  another, 
and  be  dispoisd  under  the  proper  bends. 
Seneca  and  Montaigne^  are  patterns  ifor 
writing  in  this  last  kind,  asTutly  and  Aris- 
totle eapcel  in  tlieother.  When  I  read  an 
author  of  genius  who  writes  without  me* 
Ihod,  I  fancy  mysdf  in  a  wood  that  abounds 
with  a  ^teai,  many  noble  objects,  rising  one 
amoB^  another  m>  the  greatest  contusion 
and  disovder.  When  I  read  a  methodical 
^ttKOiise,  I  am  m  aregular  plantation^  and 
can  place  nky;self  in  its  several  centres,  so 
as  to  take  a  liew  of  aU  the  Unes  and  walks 
that  are  stmck  from  them.  You  m^y  ram- 
ble r  in  the  one  a  whole  day  toother,  and 
every  moment  discover  something  or  other 
thM  is  new  to  you;  but  when  you  have 
4oiie,  you  will  have  but  a  confused,  imper- 
fect notion  of  the  place:  in  the  other  your 
eye  commands  the  whole  prpspect,  and 
nves  yon  such  an  idea  of  it  as  is  not  easily 
worn  out  nf  the  memory. 

Irregularity  and  want  of  qiethod  are  only 
snpportnble  in  men  of  gre^t  learning  or  ge^ 
inus,  who  are  often  too  full  to  be  exact,  and 
therefin*e  choose  to  throw  down  their  pearls 
in  heaps  before  the  reader,  rather  than  be 
at  the  pains  of  atringing^thcm. 

Method  is  of  advantage  to  a  work^  both 
In  respect  ta  the  writer  and  the  reader.  In 
ngard  to  the  first,  it  is  a  great  help  to  his 
imreation.  When  a  man  has  planned  his 
diaoowse,  he  finds  a  great  many  thoughts 
iMir  oat  of  every  hcid,  that  do  not  offer 
themselves  upon  the  general  survey  of  a 
subject  His  thoughts  are  at  the  same  tane 
mure  intelligible,  and  better  discover  their 
drift  and  meaning,  when  ther  are  placed 
in  theh*  proper  lights,  and  follow  one  an- 
ether  in  a  regular  series,  than  when  they 
ate  thrown  together  without  otAer  and  eon- 
taeXBOO.  There  is  always  an  obscurity  in 
confosion;  and  the  same  sentence  that  would 
have  eidightened  the  Header  in  one  part 
of  a  discourse  peiplexes  him  in  another. 
For  the  same  reason,  likewise,  every 
^qnght  hi  a  methodical  discourse  shows 
Hself  in  its  greatest  beaiit]|r,  as  the  several 
figures  in  a  pie<%  of  painting  receive  new 
mce  fh)m  their  disposition  m  the  picture. 
The  advantages  of  a  readerfrom  a  methodi- 
cal disconrsjc  u^  correspondent  with  those 
ef  the  writer.  He  eomprehends  every  thing 
ea^y,  takes  it  in  with  pleasure,  and  retains 
iklong. 

Method  is  not  kss  requisite  m  ordinary 
conversation  than  hi  writing  provided  a 
wan  wenkl  talk  to  make  himself  under- 
fltood.  I,  whoheaarntiwusandeoiee-house 
4dbntcs.€veqr  <bf » am  ray  9amh\»  of  this! 


want  of  method  in  the  though  of  my  ho- 
nest countrymen.  There  is  not  one  dispute 
in  ten  whicn  is  mamupd  in  those  schods 
of  politics,  where,  after  the  three  first 
^entencesi  the  question  is  not  entirely  lost* 
Our  disputants  put  me  in  mind  of  the  scut- 
tle-fish«  that  when  he  is  unable  to  extricate 
himself,  blackens  all  the  water  about  him 
until  he  liecoroes  invinble.  The  roan  who 
does  not  know  how  to  methodise  his 
thoughts,  has  always  to  borrow  a  j^rase 
from  the  Dispensary,  *  a  barren  supemuity 
of  words;'  the  fruit  is  lost  amidst  the  exu- 
berance of  leaves. 

.Tom  Puzzle  is  one  o£  the  most  eminent 
imn^ethodical  disputants  of  ai^y  that  hJis 
fallen  under  my  d)servation.  Tom  h^ 
re^  enough  to  make  ^i»  very  impertinent: 
his  knowledge  is  sufficient  to  raise  doubts, 
but  not  to  dear  them.  It  is  a  pity  that  he 
has  so  n^uch  leamine^  or  that  he  has  not  a 
sreat  deal  more.  With  these  oualifications 
Tom  sets  up  for  a  freethlnKer,  finds  a 
^at  many  things  tp  blame  In  the  constitu- 
tion of  his  country,  and  gives  shrewd  inti- 
mations that  he  does  not  believe  another 
world.  In  short,  Puzde  is  an  atheist  as 
much  as  his  parts  will  give  him  leave.  B[e 
has  got  ^bout  half  a  dqsen  common-p)ace 
topics,  into  which  he  never  fails  to  turn  t(^ 
conversation,  whatever  was  the  occasion 
of  it.  Though  the  matter  in  debate  be 
about  Douay  or  Denain,  it  is  ten  to  one  but 
half  his  discourse;,  runs  upon  the  unreason- 
ableness of  bigotry  and  priest-craft.  This 
makes  Mr.  Puzzle  the  admiration  of  ail 
those  who  have  less  sense  than  himself, 
and  the  contempt  of  all  those  who,  have 
more.  There  is  none  in  town  whom  Totfi 
dreads  so  much  as  my  friend  Will  Dry. 
Will,  who  is  acquainted  with  Tom's  logic, 
when  he  finds  him  running  ofiT  the  question, 
cuts  him  short  with  a  "  What  then?  We 
allow  all  this  to  be  true;  but  what  is  it  to 
our  present  purpose?"  J  have  known  Tom 
eloquent  halt  an  nourtogethen  and  triumph- 
ing, as  he  thought,  in  the  superiority  of  tl^e 
argument,  when  he  ha»  been  nonpluss^l 
on  a  sudden  by  Mr.  Dry^s  desiring  him  to 
tell  the  coxppany  what'  it  was  that  he  q^- 
deavouredto  prove.  In  short.  Dry  is  a  man 
of  a  clear  mettiodical  head,  but  few  words, 
and  gains  the  same  advantage  over  Puzzle 
that  a  small  body  pf  regular  troops  wou)d 
over  a  numberless  un^sciplincd  mi- 

C. 
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-An  me  lodit  amatrilit 


tniaola  r  audire  et  videor  piof 
Brrare  per  lueot,  nxaamm 
Qaoi  etaqioasakMtat  et  safe. 

,l«»r.Qd.ir.Lib.a.i 


My  iiMod,well  pleai'j  witb  the  d^eeitl 
I  wcm  to  hear.  I  leen  to  more, 
And  wander  throoffh  the  happjr  crove, 
WlMft  aoiootb  iprrnse  flow,  an«  mHin*liiif 
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•Stu, — ^Having  lately  read  Jrwiressay  on 
the  Pleasures  ot  the  Imagination,  I  was 
80  taken  with  your  thoughts  upon  some  Of 
our  English  gardens,  that  I  cannot  forbear 
troubling  you  with  a  letter  upon  that  sub- 
ject I  am  one,  you  must  know,  who  am 
looked  npon  as  a  humourist  in  gardening.  I 
have  several  acres  about  my  house  which  I 
eall  my  garden,  and  which  a  skilful  ear* 
dener  would  not  know  what  to  call.  It  Is 
a  confusion  of  kitchen  and  parterre,  orch- 
ard and  fiower-garden,  which  lie  so  mixed 
and  interwoven  with  one  another,  that  if  a 
foreigner,  who  had  seen  nothing  c€  Our  coun* 
try,  diDuld  be  conveyed  into  ray  garden  at 
Ws  first  landing,  he  would  look  *pon  it  aa  a 
natural  wilderness,  and  one  of  the  unculti- 
vated parts  of  our  country.  My  flowers 
grow  up  in  several  parts  of  the  garden  in 
the  greatest  hixuriancy  and  proftision.  I 
am  so  far  from  being  fond  of  any  particttlar 
one,  by  reason  of  m  rarity,  that  if  I  meet 
with  any  one  in  a  field  which  pleases  me, 
I  give  it  a  place  in  my  garden.  By  this 
means,  when  a  stranger  walks  with  me,  he 
is  Surprised  to  see  several  large  spots  of 
ground  covered  with  t^n  thousand  difftsrent 
colours,  and  has  often  singled  ^)ut  flowers 
that  he  might  have  met  with  under  a  com- 
mon hedge,  in  a  field,  or  in  a  meadow,  as 
some  of  the  greatest  beauties  of  the  place. 
The  only  method  I  observe  in  this  particu- 
lar, i^  to  range  in  the  same  quarter  the 
pr9ducts  of  the  same  season,  that  they  ^ay 
make  their  appearance  together,  and  com- 
pose a  picture  of  the  greatest  variety. 
There  is  the  same  irregularity  in  my  plan- 
tations, which  run  into  as  great  a  wilder- 
ness as  their  natures^  will  pcrihit.  I  take 
in  none  that  do  not  naturally  rejoice  in  the 
aoil;  and  am  pleased,  when  I  am  walking 
in  a  labyrinth  of  my  own  raisings  not  to 
know  whether  ^e  next  tree  I  shall  meet 
whh  is  an  apple  or  an  oak,  an  elm  or  a 
;pear-tree.  My  kitchen  has  likewise  its 
Wirdcular  quarters  assigned  it;  for,  besides 
the  wholesome  luxury  which  that  place 
abounds  ^th,  I  have  always  thou^t  a 
kitchen-garden  a  more  pleasant  sight  than 
the  finest  orangery  or  artificial  green- 
house. I  love  to  see  every  thing  in  its  per- 
fection? and  am  more  pleased  to  survey  my 
rows  of  coleworts  and  cabbages,  wtth  a 
thousand  nameless  pot-herbs,  springing  up 
in  their  full  fragrancy  and  verdure,  thai  to 
see  the  tender  i>lants  of  foreign  countries 
kept  alive  by  artificial  heatsk  or  withering 
in  an  air  and  soil  that  are  not  adapted  to 
,  them.  I  mast  not  omit,  that  there  is  a  foon* 
twn  rising  in  the  upper  part  of  my  garden, 
which  forms  a  little  wandering  rill»  and  ad- 
ministers to  the  pleasure  as  well  as  to  the 
plenty  of  the  place.  I  have  so  conducted 
it,  that  it  virits  most  of  my  plantations;  and 
have  taken  particular  care  ta  let  it  run  in 
the  same  Aianner  as  it  would  do  in  an  Open 
field,  so  that  it  generally  pa$ses  through 
hitiH -of  vioiets  and  pnroroaes,  plats  of 
willow orother  plants^  that  seem  to  be  of 


its  own  prsdueine.  There  is  another  cir- 
cumstance in  which  I  am  very  partiodar, 
or,  as  my  neighbours  call  me,  very  whima- 
cal :  as  my  garaen  invites  into  it  all  the  biid&. 
of  the  country,  by  oflerinig  them  the  con- 
veideilcv  <^  springs  and  shades,  lotitade 
and  shelter,  I  do  not  suffer  any  one  to  de- 
stroy their  nests  in  the  spring,  or  drrre 
them  from  their  usoal  haqnts^n  fniit-tinie; 
I  value  my  garden  more  for  being  fall  of 
blackbirds  than  oherriet,  and  very  frankhr 
give  them  fruit  for  th(^  songs;  By  thb 
means  I  have  always  the  music  oC  .the  sea- 
son in  its  perfectidn,  and  am  highly  ^ 
lighted  to  see  the  jay  or  the  thrush  hoppiK 
about  my  walks,  and  shoodng  before  my 
eyes  across  the  several  little  ^des  and-id- 
leys  that  I  pass  through,  I  thmk  there  are 
as  many  kinds  of  gai^ening  as  af  poctiy: 
your  makers  of  parterres  mid  flowii^gn*- 
dens  are  epigrammatists  and  sornietfeeen 
in  this  art;  oo^vers  of  bowers  and  grattos, 
treillages  and  cascades,  are  romance  wri- 
ters.' Wise  and  London  are  oar  herok 
poets;  and  if,  as  a  critic,  I  may  sin^e  out 
any  passage  of  their  works  to  commend,  I 
shall  take  notice  of  that  part  in  the  uwr 
garden  at  Kenangton,  which  was  atnnft 
nothing  but  a  gravel-^pit  It  most  have 
been  a  fine  geidus  for  gardening  that  coald 
have  thought  of  forming  such  ao  misightly 
hollow  into  so  beautiful  an  area,  and  to 
have  hit  the. eye  with  so  Qnconimca  aiad 
agreeable  a  scene  as  that  which  it  is  now 
wrought  inta  To  give  this  paiticiifair  spot 
of  ground  the  greatest  eflect,  they  \^a^e 
made  a  very  pleasing  contntk;  far  as  an 
one  Me  of  the  walk  you  see  tluahofiow 
basin,  with  its  several  mtle  ptantations,  ly- 
in^  so  conveniently  under  the  eye  of'  the 
behdlder,  on  the  other  side  of  it^tiicre  a^ 
]>ears  a  seeming  mount,  made  up  of  trees 
rising  onehigher  than  another,  in  pix>portion 
as  they  approach  the  (ientre.  A  spectator, 
who  has  not  heard  tlds  account  of  it,  woirid 
think  this  circtdar  mcunt  was  not  oalra 
real  one,  but  that  it  had  been  acttnjlr 
scooped  out  of  that  hollow  space  whidi  I 
have  before  mentioned.  I  never  yetowt 
with  any  one,  who  has  walked  in  tma  gar- 
den*  who  was  not  struck  with  that  part  of 
it  which  I  have  here  mentioned.  As  lor 
myself,  you  will  find,  by  the  acconnt  whidi 
I  have  already  given  you,  that  my  compo- 
sitions in  gardening  are  altogether  after 
the  Pindaric  manner,  and  run  into  te 
heautifiil  wildness  of  nature,  without  af- 
fecting the  nicer  elegancies  of  art  What  I 
am  now  going  to  mention  wiU,  perhapi, 
deserve  your  attention  more  than  any  thmg 
I  have  yet  said.  I  find  that,  in  the  di»- 
cfmrse  which  I  spoxe  of  at  the  begirniiag 
of  my  li*tter,  you  are  against  filling  an  Eof- 
lish  garden  with  evergreens:  and  indeed  I 
am  so  far  of  your  opimon,  that  I  can  by  no 
means  think  the  verdure  of  an  evogreeo 
comparable  to  that  which  shoots  oat  aair- 
nuauy,  and  dothes  our  trees  in  the  smnmer 
season.    But  I  have  often  i^oaderad  th0t 
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those  who  are  Uke  myself,  and  love  to  Bve 
in^gardens,  have  never  thought  of  contriv- 
ing a  winter  garden,  which  would  consist 
ofsuch  trees  only  as  never  cast  their  leaves. 
We  have  very  often  little  snatches  of  sun^ 
shine  and  fair  weather  in  the  roost  unconi- 
fbrtable  parts  of  the  yedr,  and  have  fre- 

Juently  several  days  in  November  and 
amiaiT^  that  are  as  agreeable  as  any  in  the 
finest  months.  At  such  times,  therefore,  I 
think  there  could  not  be  a  greater  pleasure 
than  to  walk  in  such  a  winter  gaiiien  as  I 
have  proposed.  In  the  summer  season  the 
"«rhole  country  blooms,  and  is  a  kind  of  gar- 
den; for  which  reason  we  are  not  so  sensi- 
ble of  tho^  beauties  that  at  this  time  may 
be  every  where  met  with;  but  when  nature 
is  in  her  desolation,  and  presents  us  with 
nothing  but  bleak  and  barren  prospects, 
there  is  something  unspeakably  cheerful  in 
a  spot  of  ground  wnjch  is  covered  with  trees 
that  smile  ami^t  all  the  rigour  of  winter, 
and  ]^ve  us  a  view  of  the  most  gay  seaton 
in  Uie  midst  of  that  ^hich  is  the  most  dead 
imd  melancholy.  I  have  so  far  indulged 
myself  in  this  t nought,  that  I  have  set  apart 
a  whole  acre  of  ground  for  the  executing  of 
it  The  walls  are  covered  with  ivy  instead 
of  vines.  The  laurel,  the  horn-beam,  and 
the  holly,  with  many  other  trees  and  plants 
d  thfi  s^me  nature,  grow  so  thick  in  k, 
that  you  cannot  imagine  a  more  lively 
scene.  The  glowing  redness  of  the  ber- 
ries, with  which  they  are  hunjg  at  this  time, 
vies  with  the  verdure  of  then:  leaves,  and 
is  apt  to  inspire  the  heart  of  the  beholder 
"^h  that  vernal  delijght  which  you  have 
somewhere  taken  notice  of  in  your  former 
I^apers.  It  is  very  pleasant,  at  the  same 
time,  to  see  the  several  kinds  of  birds  re- 
aring into  this  little  green  spot,  and  enjoy^ 
jDg  Uiemselves  among  the  branches  and 
foliage,  when  my  great  garden,  which  I 
have  before  mentioned  to  you,  does  not  af- 
ford a  single  leaf  for  their  shdter. 

*  YoQ  must  know,  ar,  that  I  look  upon 
the  pleasure  which  we  take  in  a  garden  as 
one  of  the  most  innocent  delists  m  human 
life.  A  garden  was  the  habitation  of  our 
first  parents  before  the  fiaU.  Itisnatundly 
apt  to  fill  the  mind  with  calmness  and  tran- 
qi^lHty,  and  to  lay  all  its  turbulent  passions 
at  rest  It  g^ves  us  a  great  insight  into  the 
contrivance  and  wisdom  of  Providence,  and 
suggests  innumerable  subjects  for  pnedita- 
tion.  I  cannot  but  think  the  very  compla- 
cency and  satisfaction  which  a  man  takes  in 
these  works  of  nature  to  be  a  laudable,  if 
not  a  virtuous,  habit  of  mind.  iF'or  all  which 
reasons  I  hope  you  will  pardon  the  length 
of  my  present  letter.  I  am,  sir,  &c*       C. 


Ka  4ra]    Mmday,  Sefitcmbfr  8,  1712. 


-Uioi, 


Qaem  penet  arKtriom  Mt,  et  jas  et  norma 

Bfr.  j9n  PWt.  t.  7S. 
Faririoo,  idle  arbMiMt  ofdiiM. 

•Mr.  Spectator,— It  happened  lately 


that  a  friend  of  ndne,  who  had  mvisxy  tiiiiigs 
to  buy  for  his  family,  would  d)lige  me  tto 
walk  with  him  to  the  shops.  He  was  very 
nice  in  his  way,  and  fond  of  having  every 
thing  showi^;  which  at  first  made  me  very 
uneasy;  but,  as  his  humour  still  continue^ 
the  thhiKs  which  I  had  been  Staring  at 
along  with  him  began  to  fill  my  head,  and 
led  me  into  a  set  of  amusing  ^oujg^ts  con* 
cermnjg^  them. 

*I  mncied  it  must  be  very  surpriang  to 
any  one  who  enters  into  a  detail  of  fashions 
to  consider  how  far  the  vanity  of  "mankind 
has  laid  itself  out  in  dress,  what  a  pro- 
digious number  of  people  it  maintains,  and 
what  a  circulation  oTmonev  it  occasions. 
Providence  in  this  case  makes  use  erf  the 
folly  Which  we  will  not  give  up,  and  it  be- 
comes instrumental  to  the  support  of  those 
who  are  willing  to  labour.  Hence  it  is  that 
fringe-makers,  lace-men,  tire-women,  and 
a  number  of  other  trades,  which  would  be 
useless  in  a  simple  state  of  nature,  draw 
their  subsistence;  though  it  is  seldom  seen 
that  such  as  these  are  extremely  rich,  be- 
cause their  originaT  fault  of  being  founded 
upon  vanity  keeps  them  poor  by  the  lifeht 
inconstancy  of  its  nature.  The  variableness 
of  fashion  turns  the  stream  of  business, 
which  flows  from  it,  now  into  one  chatmel^ 
and  anon  into  another;  so  that  the  different 
sets  of  people  sink  or  flourish  in  their  timis 
by  it 

*  From  the  shops  we  i^ired  to  the  tavern, 
where  I  found  my  friend  express  so  much 
satisfaction  for  the  barndns  he  had  made, 
that  my  moral  reflections  (if  I  had  told 
them)  might  have  passed  for  a  reproof; 
so  I  chose  rather  to  fall  in  with  him, 
and  let  the  discourse  run  upon  the  use  of 
fashions. 

*  Here  we  remembered  how  much  man 
is  governed  by  his  senses,  how  lively  he  is 
struck  by  the  objects  which  appear  to  him 
in  an  agreeable  manner,  how  much  clothes 
contribute  to  make  us  i^greeable  objects, 
and  how  much  we  owe  it  to  ourselves  that 
we  should  appear  so. 

*We  considered  man  as  belonging  to 
societies;  societies  as  formed  of  mffereut 
ranks;  and  different  ranks  distingmshed  by 
habits,  that  all-  proper  duty  or  respect 
might  attend  thdr  appearance. 

*We  took  notice  of  several  advantages 
which  are  met  with  in  the  occurrences  of 
conversation;  how  the  bashful  man  has  beer 
sometimes  so  raised,  as  to  express  bamself 
with  an  air  of  freedom  when  he  images 
that  his  habit  introduces  him  to  company 
with  a  becoming  manner;  and  again,  how 
a  fool  in  iihe  clothes  shall  be  su^enly 
heard  with  attention,  till  he  has  betrayed 
himself;  whereas  a  man  of  sense  appeanne 
with  a  dress  of  negligence,  shall  be  bii 
coldly  received  till  he  be  proved  by  time, 
and  established  in  a  character.  Such  thingb 

I  as  these  we  could  recollect  to  have  hap 
pened  to  our  own  knowledge  *>  veiy  titcn, 
that  )/|^e  conduded  the  author  hud  nit  rea^ 
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wa^  vho  ftdviaea.his  mq  to  go  in  dreas 
i^tbjer  above  his  ibrtune  than  imaer  it 

*  At,  last  the  subject  seemed  so  consider- 
able, that  it  was  proposed  to  have  a  re- 
pository built  for  fashions,  as  there  are 
chambers  lor  medals  and  other  rarities. 
The  building  nay  be  shaped  as  that  which 
stands  among  the  pyiatmids,  in  the  form  of 
A  woman's  head.  This  may  be  raised  upon 
pillars,  whose  ornaments  shall  l^ar  a  jost 
relation  to  the  design.  Thus  there  may  be 
ao  imitation  of  fringe  carved  in  the  ba^,  a 
aort  of  appearance  of  lace  in  the  frieze,  and 
a  representation  of  curiing  lodu,  with  bows 
of  nbband,  aloping  over  them,  may  fill  up 
the  woiiL  of  thje  cornice.  The  inside  may 
be  cUvid^d  into  two  apajrtments  appropriated 
to  each  sex.  The  apartments  may  b^  filled 
with  shelves,  on  which  boxes  are  tojgand 
OB  regi^arly  as  books  in  a  library.  These 
fue  to  have  folding  ^oors,  which,  bein^ 
op^ed,  you  are  to  behold  a  baby  dressed 
out  in  some  fashion  which  has  flourished, 
and  standing  upon,  a  pedestal,  where  t|>e 
time  of  its  reign  is  marked  down.  For  its 
ISwrther  regulation,  let  it  be  ordered,  that 
every  one  who  invents  a  fashivn  shall  bring 
in  his  box,  whose  front  he  may  at  pleasure 
have  either  worked  or  painted  with  some 
amorous  or  gay  device,  that,  like  books 
with  gilded  leaves  and  covers^  it  may  the 
aooner  draw  the  eyes  of  the  beh9lder8. 
And  to  the  end  that  these  may  be  preserved 
with  all  due  care,  let  there  be  a  ke^>er  ap- 
pointed, who  shall  bjB  a  eentleman  qualified 
with  a  competent  knowledge  in  clothes;  so 
tha/t  bv  this  means  the  place  will  be  a  com- 
fortable support  for  some  beau  who  has 
spent  his  estate  in  dressing. 

*The  reasons  offisred,  by  which  we  C3P- 
pected  to  gain  the  approbation  of  th^  public, 
were  as  kIIows:— 

*  jPirst.  That  every  one  who  is  consider- 
a))ietnough  to  )>e  a  mode,  and  ha^  any  im- 
perfection oi  nature  (Mr  chance,  which  it  is 
possible  to'hide  by  the  advant^  of  clothes, 
nuv,  by  coming  to  tliis  repository,  be  fi^ 
nisned  herself  and  funush  ali  who  are 
under  the  same  misfortune*  with  the  most 
ag;reaable  manner  of  conpealing  it;  and  that, 
«ll  the.  other  side,  every  one,  who  has  any 
hfautv  in  face  or  shape,  may  also  be  far^ 
nishea  with  the  most  agreeable  manner  of 
abowingit 

*Secoiidlv»  That  whereas  some  of  our 
young  ipeaUemen  who  travel,  aive  us  great 
reaaoB  to  suspect  that  they  pnly  go  abroad 
to  make  or  Improve  a  fimoy  for  dress,  a 
project  -of  this  nature  may  be  a  means  to 
fceep  them  at  home;  which  is  in  dfect  the 
fceeph^  of  so  much  money  in  the  kingdom. 
•And  perhaps  the  balance  of  £»sbion  in 
Europe,  which  now  leans  upon  the  side  of 
France,  may  be  so  altered  tor  the  future, 
that  it  may  become  as  common  with  French- 
men to  come  to  Eng^d  for  their  finishing 
stroke  o£  breeding,  as  it  has  been  far  Eng- 
i:.i       I  to  go  to  France;for  it- 

Whereas  several  ereat  scho^ 


lavs,  who  might  have  bees  otherwise  uae&l 
to  the  woridf  nave  spent  their  time  in  study- 
ing to  d^nbe  the  dresses  of  the  andents 
fom  dark  hints,  which  they  are  £iiD  to 
inteipret  and  support  with  much  leanuDK 
it  will  from  henceforth  happen  that  they 
shall  be  freed  from  the  trouble,  apd  the 
world  from  usdess  volumes*  This  project 
wfll  be  a  registry,  to  which  jxtsteri^  miqr 
have  recourse^  for  the  clearing  such  ooscuie 
passages  as  tend  that  way  in  authors;  and 
merexore  we  shall  not  for  the  future  submit 
ourselves  to  the  learning  of  etymolQey, 
which  might  peiSsuade  the  age  to  come  tfit 
the  farthingale  was  vom  for  cheapiyss,  at 
the  furbelow  for  warmth. 

*  Fourthly,  Whereas  they,  who  are  cU 
themselves,  have  often  a  way  of  Taifin^  at 
the  extravagance  of  voiith.  and  the  whole 
age  in  which  their  children  live;  it  is  hoped 
that  this  ill-humoUr  will  be  much  sup- 
pressed, when  we  can  have  recourse  to  the 
fashions  of  their  times,  produce  them  in 
oiir  vindication,  and  be  able  to  show,  that 
it  might  have  been  as  expensive  in  queea 
Elizabeth's  time  9nly  to  wash  and  quill  a 
ruff,  a£i  it  is  now  to  buy  cravats  or  ne^ 
handkerchiefe. 

*  We  desire  also  to  haye  it  taken  nocite 
of^  that  because  we  would  show  a  particular 
respect  to  foreigners,  which  may  induce 
them  to  perfect  their  breeding  here  in  a 
knowledge  which  is  very  proper  for  pretty 
gentiemen,  we  have  conceived  the  motto 
for  the  house  in  the  learped  langua^. 
There  is  to  be  ^  jacture  over  the  door,  with 
a  looking-^^ass  and  a  dressing  chair  in  the 
middle  of  it;  then  on  ope  side  are  to  be 
seen,  above  one  another,  patch-boxes,  pin- 
cushions, and  little  bottles;  on  the  other, 
powder-bags,  pufis,  combs,  and  brushes; 
oeyond  these,  swords  with  fine  knots,  whose 
pomts  are  h^cn,  and  fans  almost  closed, 
with  the  handles  downward,  are  to  stand 
out  interchangeably  from  th^  mdes,  aotil 
they  meet  ait  me  top,  and  form  a  semkirde 
over  the  rest  of  the  figures:  beneath  all, 
the  writing  is  to  run  in  Uus  pretty' soundSog 
manner; 

«*  Adeate,  0  qiMtquot  fQiit,VeneTe«.antHB,€^|idta8R. 

tn  Tobia  ttdeont  in  pronipta 

Faces,  TuicolB,  9picuU ; 
Hinc  eliflte,  kUipite,  regite** 

"  AH  ye  ^enussM,  Graees,  and  Gbpidt,  attead  : 

See,  prepared  %<i  your  litnds. 

Darta.  torches,  and  bands : 
Tour  weapon*  bore  cboooc.  and  yonr  empurr  eaEtsoA-" 

« I  am,  sir, 
'.Your  most  humble  semrot, 
•A.  R* 


The  proposal  of  my  correspondent  1  < 
not  but  look  upon  as  an  ingenious  metiiod 
fif  pku^ng  pmoBs  (whoee  parts  make  thefls 
ambitious  to  exeit  themselves  in  frivcdo^s 
thmgs)  in  a  rank  by  themselves.  In  ofdcr 
to  this,  I  would  propose  that  there  ye  a 
board  <x  directors  of  the  foshioqable  sodety ; 
and,  because  it  is  a  matter  of  too  much 
weight  for  a  private  man  to  detenniw 
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alone,  I  shtwH  be  higltlf  dbttg<*d  to  mt 
Comrtpondenfe  if  they  would  i^ive  iti  lists  w 
perwns  qualified  for  this  trust  If  the  chief 
coflTee-houses,  the  conversations  of  which 
places  are  carried  on  by  persons,  each  of 
whom  has  his  little  number  of  toUowers 
and  admirers,  would  name  from  among 
tJiemsclves  two  or  three  lo  be  inserted,  they 
^ould  be  put  up  with  great  feithfidness. 
Old  beaus  are  to  be  represented  in  the  first 
place;  but  as  that  sMt,  with  relation  to 
di»ess,  is  almost  extinct,  it  will,  I  fear,  be 
absolutely  necestery  to  take  in  all  time- 
aervei^,  properly  so  deemed;  that  is,  «uch 
as,  withGut  any  conviction  of  conscience,  or 
^w  of  mterest,  change  with  the  world, 
and  that  merely  from  a  terror  Of  being  out 
of  fashion.  Such  also,  who  from  facility  of 
temper,  and  too  much  obsequicusness,  are 
Vicio«s  agmnst  their  will,>ana  follow  leaders 
Mumi  they  do  not  approve,  fot  want  of 
courage  to  go  thdr  own  way,  are  capable 
persons  for  this  sftperintendency.  Those 
who  are  loth  to  grow  old,  or  wouM  do  any 
tfc jng  contrary  to  the  course  and  order  <m 
things,  dot  of  fondness  to  be  in  fashion^  are 
proper  candidates.  To  conclude,  those  who 
are  ih  fashion  without  apparent  mcHt,  must 
be  supposed  to  haVe  latent  ouaHties,  which 
wtAdd  appear  hi  a  post  cTdirection;  and 
tJicrefore  are  to  be  regarded  in  forming 
tfiese  Ksts.  Any  who  ^afl  be  pleased  ac- 
cording to  these,  or  what  farther  qualifica- 
tions may  occur  to  himself,  to  send  a  list,  is 
desred  to  doit  within  founecn  days  from 
thisda«e: 

N.  B.  The  place  of  the  phyi^cian  tothls 
aade^  acooi^ng  to  the  last  mieittioiied 
q^MOfflcatiop,  is  a&eady  en jjaged.  T. 


Nd  4r&.]    Tuesdca^y  September  9, 1712. 

I>si«Ja|rtn«ritls.         Ar.jfivi%it.SB6. 

To  vegubte  tii^BiitiisoBitl  lalb. 

Mavt  are  the  einsdes  I  every  4av  receive 
from  husbands  who  complain  oi  vanity, 
^de^  but,  above  alL  iQ-natiire  in  their 
wives.  I  cannot  tdl  how  R  is,  but  I  tlimk 
I  see  in  an  their  letters  ^t  the  cause  of 
their  iteeaainess  is  in  themsdVes;  aid  indeed 
I  have  hardly  ever  observed  tlie  married 
conditioii  unhappy,  but  fbr  want  of  judg- 
ment or  temper  m  the  man.  The  truth  is, 
we  generally  make  love  in  a  style  and  with 
sentiments  very  unfit  for  ordinary  lifo:  I9iey 
are  half  theatrical  and  half  roibantic.  By 
^lis  meails  we  raise  our  imaginations  to 
what  is  not  to  be  expected  in  human  Hfe; 
and,  because  we  did  not  beforehaod  think 
cf  i^e  creature  we  are  enamoured  of,  as 
subject  to  diflihonour,  age,  nckness,  im* 
patience,  or  suHenness,  but  idtt^ether  con^ 
lidered  her  as  the  object  of  joy;  famnan 
nature  itself  is  often  imputed  to  her  as  her 
particular  imperfection,  or  defect 

I  take  it  to  be  a  rule,  proper  to  be  ob- 
sefved  in  all  occurrehces  of  Hfe,  Imt  norei 


especial)^  in  Qie  ttemestie,  or  uuMdfaBonlal  / 
part  of  it,  to  preserve  alwc^  aidisposkkm  <v 
to  be  pleased.  This  cannot  be  suppoited  \ 
but* by  considering  thinm  in  their  right 
light;  and  as  Nature  has  fonned  them^  and 
not  as  our  own  fahcies  or  appedtes  wmrid 
have  them<  He  then  who  took  a  jonti^ 
lady  to  his  bed,  with  no  otber  coiisiden^ 
tion  than  the  expectation  of  scenes  of  dal- 
liance, and  thought  of  her  (as  I  said  before) 
only  as  she  was  to  administer  to  the  gratH 
fication  of  desh^;  as  that  desire  flags,  wilf,  . 
without  her  fault,  think  her  .charms  and 
her  merit  abaitedr  Irom  hence  must  follow 
indtfTefence,  dislike,'  peevishness,  and  rage. 
But  the  man  who  brings  his  reason  to  txxp^ 
port  his  passion,  and  behdds  what  he  lovea 
as  liable  to  aH  the  calamities  of  human  bfe, 
both  in  body  and  mind,  and  even  at  the 
best  what  must  bring  upon  him  new  cares. 
and  new  i^ations;  such  a  lover,  I  say,  will 
form  himaelf  acvordmriv,  and  adi^  his 
mind  to  the  nature  ^of  his  droodistancea. 
Thislatter  t>ersbn  will  be  prepared  ta  be  « 
father,  a  {riend,<atyuirocide, «  steward  for 
people  jrot  unborn,  and  has  proper  affec- 
tions ready  for  every  incident  in  the  -moiv 
riage  state.  Such  a  xMm  can  hear  the  cries 
of  children  with  pity  instead  of  aa^;  aadt 
when  they  run  c^ver  his  head,  he  is  not  dis- 
turbed Et  their  noise,  but  is  ghd  of  their 
mirth  and  heidth.  Tom  Thisty  has  told 
me.  that  he  thkiks  it  doubles  hia  attentioii 
to  die  most  hitricate  afiair  he  is  abott,  ts 
hear  his  ohikh^n,  for  whom  aM  his  ctfes 
are  MipHed,  make  a  aoise  in  the  next  rosBt: 
on  the  other  side.  Will  Sfiarkish  ^aoBot 
put  6b  fak  periwigs  or  adjust  hktravat  attiie 
glass,  for  the  noise  of  tnose  dassoed  nurses  ' 
and  sqtiallhig  brats;  and  then  ends  with  • 
gaHant  rcflecfioa  upon  the  comforts  of  »»- 
trimony.  runs  out  of  the  hearing,  and  drives 
to  the  chooolate^ioase. 

Accordmg  as  the  husband  is  disposed  in 
himself,  every  circumstance  of  his  life  is  to 
give  him  toment  or  pleasure.  When  t^ 
affbetien  Is  well  piacod,  and  supported  hw 
the  consldefntions  ef  duty,  honour,  and 
frien^hip,  which  ire  m  the  highest  degree 
engaged  in  this  adiiance,  there  can  nothing 
rise  in  the  common  codrse  of  life^  or  fiDiir 
^le  blows  or  favours  of  fortune,  in  which  a 
man  wiH  sot  find  anaftters  of  some  d^ht 
unknown  to  a  mgle  condition.   . 

He  who  i^ncerely  ksves  hk  wife  and  fa- 
re^, and  studies  to  improve  that  affection 
in  nimsel^  conceives  pleasure  froas  the 
most  indifferent  thines;  while  the  married 
man,  who  has  not  bia  adieu  to  the  fashions 
and  false  gadkntries  of  the  town,  is  per- 
plexed with  every  thing  around  him.  In 
Dotih  these  cases  men  cannot,  hideed,  make 
m  sillier  figure  than  in  repeating  such  friea'* 
sures  and  paiss  to  the  rest  of  the  world; 
but  I  qpeak  of  them  onlv  as  th^  sit  ii^ 
<^iose  who  are  involved  « them.  As  I  visit 
all  sons  of  peoi^  I  cannot  indeed  ^Kk 
smile,  when  the  good  lady  tells  her  husband 
what  extraordinary  things  the  child  spoke 
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rfncelueiPeBtoiit  No  longer  than  yestav 
di^  I  was  prevailed  with  to  go  heme  with 
«  fond  husband:  and  his  wife  told  him,  that 
Us  son,  of  his  own  head«  when  the  clook  in 
the  paiioar  strnck  two,  said  papa  wonld 
come  home  to  dinner  presently.  While 
^le  Mier  has  him  in  a  raptote  in  his  arm^ 
and  is  drowning  him  with  kisses,  the  wife 
tcttsmeheisbutjustfooryearsdd.  Then 
they  both  straggle  for  him,  and  bring  him 
up  to  me,  and  repeat  his  observation  of  two 
oxlock.  I  was  called  upon,  by  looks  upon 
the  child,  and  then  at  me,  to  say  some- 
tiuBg;  and  I  told  the  father  that  this  remark 
of  the  in&nt  of  his  coming  home,  and  knn- 
ing  the  dm^  with  it,  was  a  certain  indica- 
tion that  he  would  be  a  great  historian  and 
chronologer.  They  are  neither  of  them 
ibols,  yet  reeded  my  compliment  with 
ereat  acknowledgment  of  my  prescience* 
I  fared  very  well  at  dinner,  and  heard 
Hiany  other  notable  sayings  of  their  hdr, 
whidi  would  have  given  very  little  enter- 
tainment to  one  kss  turned  to  reflection 
than  I  was:  but  it  was  a  pleasing  specula- 
tion to  remark  on  the  happiness  of  a  life,  in 
which  things  of  no  moment  give  occasion 
«f  hope,  seff-satiifaction,  and  triumph.  On 
^e  other  hand,  I  have  known  an  ill-natured 
coxcomb,  who  has  hardly  improved  in  any 
thing  b«t  bulk,  for  want  of  tins  dispontion, 
silence  the  whole  fiunily  as  a  set  of  silly 
iromen  and  cluldren,  for  recoundng  things 
which  were  really  above  his  own  capacity. 
When  I  say  all  this,  I  cannot  deny  but 
there  are  perverse  jades  that  fall  to  men's 
k^  with  whom  it  requires  more  than  oom- 
^  mon  profidencv  in  philosophy  to  be  able  to 
*  Mve.  When  tnese  are  joined  to  men  of 
warm  spirits,  without  temper  or  learning, 
they  are  frequently  corrected  with  stripes; 
but  one  of  our  femous  lawyers*  is  of  opinion, 

*  that  this  ought  to  be  used  sparingly;'  as  I 
remember,  those  are  Ins  very  words:  but 
as  it  is  Pr^er  to  draw  some  spirituiji  use 
out  of  au  afflictions,  I  should  rather  recom- 
mend to  those  who  are  vinted  with  women 
ti  spirit,  to  fonuj  themselves  for  the  worid 
bv  patience  at  home.  Socrates,  who  is  by 
ail  accounts  the  nndoubted  head  of  the  sect 
t)f  the  hen-pecked,  owned  and  acknow- 
ledged that  he  owed  great  part  of  his  virtue 
to  the  exercise  whicn  his  useful  wife  con- 
stantly gave  it  There  are  several  gcjod 
instructions  may  be  drawn  from  his  wise 
answers  to  the  people  of  less  fortitude  than 
himself  on  her  subject  A  friend^  with  in- 
dignation, asked  how  bo  good  a  man  could 
live  with  so  violent  a  creature?  He  ob- 
served to  him,  that  they  who  learn  to  keep 
a  good  seat  on  horse-back,  mount  the  least 
manageable  they  can  get;  and,  when  Aey 
hav^  mastered  them,  they  are  sure  nevi^ 
to  be  discompoeed  on  the  backs  of  steeds 
less  restive.  At  several  times,  to  difTerent 
persons,  on  the  same  subject  he  has  said, 

•  My  dear  friend,  you  are  bdiolden  to  Xan- 


tim>e»  that  I  bear  to  weU  your  fljing  ont  in 
a  dispute.'  To  another,  'My  hen  clacks 
very  much,  but  she  brings  me  rhirkemL 
They  that  live  in  a  tradinjg  street  are  not 
disturbed^  the  passage  ofcarts.*  I  would 
have,  if  possible,  a  wise  man  be  contented 
with  his  lot,  even  with  a  shrew;  for,  though 
he  cannot  make  her  better,  he  may>  yoa 
see,  make  himself  better  by  her  means. 

But,  instCEid  of  pursuing  my  desioi  of 
displaying  con|ugal  love  in  its  natural  Seaur 
ties  and  attractions,  I  am  got  into  tales  to 
the  disadvanta»:  of  that  state  of  fife. .  I 
must,  say,  therabre,  that  I  am  verily  per- 
suaded, that  whatever  b  delightful  in  nunian 
life  is  to  b^  enjoyed  in  greater  perfection  m 
the  married  than  in  the  single  concfitioB. 
He  that  has  this  pas^on  in  perfection,  ia 
occasions  of  joy,  can  say  to  himself,  besdcs 
his  own  satisfactioo,  *  How  happy  will  tliis 
make  my  wife  and  children!'  Upon  occur- 
rences of  distress  or  dan^r.  Can  Cfirnkti 
himsdf:  ^But  all  this  wmle  my  wifeaad 
children  are  safe.'  .There  is  sometlu]^  ia 
it  that  doubles  satisfactions,  because  otSeis 
participate  them;  and  dispels  afflictjnw^ 
Decause  others  are  exempt  from  them.  AH 
who  are  married  without  this  relish  cf  tlicir 
circumstances,  are  in  either  a  tasteless  m- 
dolence  and  n^ligenqe,  which  is  hardly  to 
be  attained,  or  else  live  in  the  honriy  rq»> 
tition  of  sharp  answers,  eager  upbrakQiev 
and  distracting  reproaches.  In  a  word,  the 
married  state,  with  and  without  the  affec- 
tion suitable  to  it,  k  tb^  complelest  image 
of  heaven  and  hell  we  are  capable  of  le- 
cdving  in  this  life.  T. 
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Fords,  et  in  fetpio  totut  teres,  atqae  rotandas. 

He,  sir,  is  proof  to  gniiideur.  pride,  or  pelf. 
And.  greater  Biil|«  he  *&  iDMter  of  hiflsaelf: 
Not  to  aqd  fVo  hj  f^srs  and  ftctions  hurled. 
Bat  loose  to  all  tbe  intersMa  of  tba  iroHd ; 
And  while  the  world  turns  roand,  entire  and  vtek; 
He  seeps  the  sacred  tenor  ofhia  i 


The  other  day,  looking  over  those  old 
manuscripts  of  which  I  have  fbnneriy 
given  some  account,  and  which  relate  Is 
the  character  of  the  mighty  Pharamond  of 
France,  and  the  close  triendship  betweea 
him  and  his  &iend  Eticrate,  I  found  among 
the  letters  which  had  been  in  the  custo^ 
of  the  latter,  an  epistle  from  a  country  gen- 
tleman to  Pharamond,  wherein  he  excuses 
himself  from  coming  to  court  The  gen- 
tleman, it  seems,  vras  contented  with  his 
condition,  had  formerly  been  in  the  king's 
service;  but  at  the  writing  the  followiBg 
letter,  had,  from  Idsure  and  reflectionv 
quite  another  sense  of  things  than  that 
which  he  had  in  the  more  active  part  of 
his  life. 

♦  Monsieur  Chezluy  to  Pharamfmi. 

'Dread  sir,-^1  have  from  your  own 
hand  (enclosed  under  the  cover  of  Mr. 
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Eucrate,  of  yoorinaje«ty*«  becMiamber)  a 
letter  which  hivites  me  to  court.  I  under- 
stand this  great  honour  to  be  done  me  out 
of  respect  and  inclination  to  me,  rather 
than  regard  to  our  own  service;  for  which 
reason  I  beg  leave  to  lay  before  your  ma- 
jesty my  reasons  for  declining  to  depart 
iroro  home;  and  will  not  doubt  out,  as  your 
'  motive  in  desiring  my  attendance  was  to 
make  me  a  happier  man,  when  you  think 
that  will  not  be  eflFected  by  my  remove, 
you  will  permit  me  to  stay  where  I  am. 
Those  who  have  an  ambition  to  appear  in 
courts,  have  either  an  opinion  that  their 
persons  or  their  talents  are  •  particularly 
lormed  for  the  service  or  ornament  of  that 

Slace!  or  else  are  hurried  by  downright 
esire  of  gain,  or  what  they  call  honour, 
to  take  upon  themselves  whatever  the 
generosity  of  their  master  can  give  them 
opportunities  to  grasp  at  But  your  good- 
ness shall  not  be  thus  imposed  upon  by  me: 
I  will  therefore  confess  to  you,  that  fre- 
quent solitude,  and  long  conversation  with 
such  who  know  no  arts  which  polbh  life, 
have  made  me  the  plainest  creature  in  your 
dominions.  Those  less  capacities  of  moving 
-with  a  good  grace,  bearmg  a  ready  affa- 
bility to  all  around  me,  and  acting  with 
eaae  before  many,  have  quite  left  me.  I 
mm  come  to  that,  with  regard  to  my  per<- 
son,  that  I  connder  it  only  as  a  machine  I 
am  obliged  to  take  care  of,  in  order  to  en- 
joy my  soul  in  its  faculties  with  alacrity; 
well  remembering  that  this  habitation  of 
clay  will  in  a  few  years  be  a  meaner  piece 
of  earth  than  an^  utenal  about  my  house. 
When  this  is,  as  it  really  is,  the  most  fre- 
quent reflection  I  have,  you  will  easily 
imagine  how  well  I  should  oecome  a  draw- 
n^room:  add  to  this,  what  shall  a  man 
without  desires  do  about  the  generous  Pha- 
ramond  ?  Monsieur  Eucrate  has  hinted  to 
me,  that  you  have  tiionghts  of  distin^ish- 
ing  me  with  dtles.  As  for  myself,  m  the 
temper  of  my  present  mind,  appellations 
of  honour  would  but  embarrass  oiscourse, 
and  new  behaviour  towards  me  perplex  me 
in  every  habitude  of  Hfe.  I  am  also  to  ac- 
knowledge to  you,  that  my  children  di 
"whom  your  majesty  condescended  to  in- 
quire, are  all  of  them  mean,  both  in  their 
persons  and  genius.  The  estate  my  eldest 
son  is  heir  to,  is  more  than  he  can  enjoy 
wi^  a  good  grace.  My  self-love  will  not 
carry  me  so  &r  as  to  impose  upon  mankind 
the  advancement  of  persons  (merely  for 
their  being  related  to  me)  into  high  distinc- 
tions, who  ought  for  their  own  sakes,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  public,  to  affect  obscurity.  I 
wish,  my  generous  prince,  as  it  is  in  your 
power  to  give  honours  and  offices,  it  were 
also  to  give  talents  suitable  to  them:  were 
it  so,  the  noble  Pharamond  would  reward 
the  zeal  of  my  youth  with  abilides  to  do 
liim  service  in  my  age. 

*  Those  who  accept  of  favour  without 
merit,  support  themselves  in  it  at  the  ex- 
pense of  vour  majesty.    Give  me  leave  to 
Vol.  XL  30 


tdl  yon,  rir,  tlas  is,  the  reason  that  we  in 
the  country  hear  so  often  rep^ited  the 
word  prerogative.  That  part  of  your  law 
which  is  reserved  in  yourself,  for  the  rea- 
dier service  and  good  of  the  public,  riight 
men  are  eternally  bussing  in  our  ears,  to 
cover  their  own  follies  aM  miscarriages. 
It  would  be  an  addition  to  the  high  favour 
you  have  done  me,  if  you  would  let  Eucrate 
send  me  word  how  often,  and  in  what  cases, 
you  allow  a  constable  to  insist  upon  the 
prerogative.  From  the  highest  to  the  low- 
est officer  in  your  dominions,  something  of 
their  own  carriage  they  would  exempt 
from  examination,  under  the  shelter  of  the 
word  prerogative.  I  would  fain,  most  noble 
Pharamond,  see  one  of  your  officers  assert 
your  prerogative  by  good  and  gracious  ac- 
tions. When  is  it  liseS  to  help  the  afflicted, 
to  rescue  the  innocent,  to  comfort  the 
stranger?  Uncommon  methods,  apparently 
undeitaken  to  attain  worthy  enas,  would 
never  make  power  invidious.  You  see,  sir, 
I  talk  to  you  with  the  freedom  your  noble 
nature  approves  in  aU  whom  you  admit  to 
your  conversation. 

*  But,  to  return  to  your  majesty's  letter, 
I  humbly  conceive  that  all  distinctions  are 
useful  to  men,  only  as  they  are  to  act  in 
public;  and  it  woulabe  a  romantic  madness 
tor  a  man  to  be  lord  in  his  closet  Nothing 
can  be  honourable  to  a  man  apart  from  the 
worid,  but  reflection  upon  worthy  actions; 
and  he  that  places  honour  in  a  conscious- 
ness of  well  doing  will  have  but  little  relish 
for  any  outward  homage  that  is  paid  him, 
since  what  gives  him  distinction  to  himself, 
cannot  come  within  the  observation  of  his 
beholders.  Thus  all  the  words  of  lordship, 
h^our,  and  grace,  are  onlv  repetitions  to 
a  man  that  the  kinj;  has  oraered  him  to  be 
called  so;  but  no  evidences  that  there  is  any 
thing  in  himself,  that  would  ^ve  the  man, 
who  applies  to  him,  those  ideas,  without 
the  creation  (^  his  master. 

'  I  have,  most  noble  Pharamond,  all  ho- 
nours and  all  titles  in  your  approbation:  I 
triumph  in  them  as  they  are  m  your  g^  I 
refose  them  as  they  are  to  give  me  the 
observation  of  others.  Indulge  me,  my  noble 
master,  in  this  chastity  of  renoWn;  let  me 
know  myself  in  the  favour  of  Pharamond; 
and  look  down  upon  the  applause  of  the 
people.  lam,  in  all  duty  and  loyalty,  your 
majesty's  most  obedient  subject  and  ser- 
vant, JEAN  CHEZLUY.* 

*SiR,— I  need  not  tell  with  what  disad- 
vantages men  of  low  fortunes  and  great 
modesty  come  into  the  world;  what  wrong 
measures  their  diffidence  of  themselves, 
and  fear  of  offendmg,  often  oblige  them  to 
take;  and  what  a  pity  it  is  that  their  greatest 
virtues  and  Qualities,  that  should  soonest 
recommend  them,  are  the  main  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  their  preferment. 

'This,  sir,  is  my  case;  I  was  bred  at  a 
country-school,  where  I  learned  Liatin  and 
Greek.    The   misfortunes  of  my  family 
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forced  me  tip  to  town,  where  a  profegsion 
of  the  politer  sort  has  protected  me  against 
infamy  and  want.  I  am  now  cleric  to  « 
lawyer,  and,  in  times  of  vacancy  and  re- 
cess from  buaness,  have  made  myself  mas- 
ter of  Italian  and  French;  and  though  the 
progress  I  have  made  in  my  business  has 
gained  me  reputation  enough  for  one  of  my 
standing,  yet  my  mind  suggfests  to  me  eveiy 
day,  that  it  b  not  upon  that  foundation  I 
am  to  build  my  fortune. 

*  The  person  I  have  my  present  depen- 
dence upon  has  in  his  nature,  as  well  as  in 
his  power,  to  advance  me,  by  recommend- 
ing roe  to  a  gentleman  that  is  going  beyond 
sea,  in  a  public  employment  I  luiow  the 
printing  this  letter  would  pobt  me  out  to 
those  I  want  .confidence  to  speak  to,  and  I 
hope  it  is  not  in  your  power  to  refuse  mak- 
ing any  body  happy.    Yours,  &c. 

•  September  9, 1712.  M.  D.' 

T. 
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Compositus  melius  cum  Bitbo  Baeehiiu:  in  Jiw 
Acres  procummt 

Bn.Bl.wU,Uh.UVk 

Who  siMn  decide  wtwn  doeton  disafrae. 
And  KNUideet  casuists  dooM  lik*  yoa  mad  met 

Ftpe, 

It  is  sometimes  pleasant  enough  to  con- 
ender  the  different  notions  which  different 
persons  have  of  the  same  thing.  If  men 
of  low  condition  very  often  set  a  value  on 
thin^  which  are  not  prized  by  those  who 
are  m  a  higher  station  of  life,  there  are 
many  tlungs  these  esteem  which  are  in  no 
value  among  persons  of  an  inferior  rank. 
Common  people  are,  in  particular,  very 
much  astonished  when  they  hear  of  those 
solemn  contests  and  debates,  which  are 
made  among  the  great  upon  the  punc^os 
of  a  public  ceremony;  and  wonder  to  hear 
that  any  business  of  consec^uence  should 
be  retarded  by  those  little  circumstances, 
which  they  represent  to  themselves  as 
trifling  ana  insignificant.    I  am  mightily 

S leased  with  a  porter's  deddon  in  one  of 
Ir.  Southern's  plays,  which  is  founded 
upon  that  fine  distil  of  a  virtuous  wo- 
man's marrying  a  second  husband,  while 
her  first  was  yet  living.  The  first  husband, 
who  was  supposed  to  have  been  dead,  re- 
turning to  his  house,  after  a  long  abs^ce, 
raises  a  noble  perplexity  for  the  tragic  part 
of  the  play.  In  the  meanwhile  the  nurse 
and  the  porter  conferring  upon  the  diffi- 
culties that  would  ensue  in  such  a  case, 
honest  Samson  thinks  the  matter  may  be 
easily  decided,  and  solves  it  very  Judiciously 
by  the  old  proverb,  that  if  his  first  master 
be  still  livmg,  'the  man  must  have  his 
mare  andn. '  There  is  nothing  in  my  time 
which  nas  so  much  surprised  and  con- 
founded the  greatest  part  of  my  honest 
countrymen,  as  the   present  controversy 


between  Count  Recbteren  and  Moosieiir 
Mesnager,  which  employs  the  wise  heads 
of  so  many  nations,  and  holds  all  the  aiEur^ 
of  Europe  in  suspoue. 

Upon  my  gcnng  into  a  coffee-house  yes- 
terday, and  lending  an  ear  to  the  next  taUc^ 
which  was  encompassed  with  a  circle  of 
inferior  politidans»  one  of  them,  after  hav- 
ing read  over  the  news  very  attentivdy, 
broke  out  into  the  foUowii^  remarks:  'I 
am  afraid,'  says  he» '  this  unhappy  rupture 
between  Ihe  footmen  at  Utrecht  will  retard 
the  peace  of  Christendom.  I  wish  the  pope 
may  not  be  at  the  bottom  of  it  His  hcii- 
ness  has  a  very  good  hand  in  fomenting  a 
divinon,  as  the  poor  Swiss  cantons  have 
lately  experienced  to  their  cost  If  Moo- 
aeur  What-d'ye-call-him's  domestics  will 
not  come  to  an  accommodation,  I  do  not 
know  how  the  quarrel  can  be  ended  but  by 
a  religious  war.^ 

'Why,  truly,'  says  a  wiseacre  tiiat  sat 
by  him,  '  were  I  as  the  kine  of  France^  I 
would  scorn  to  take  part  with  the  footmen 
of  either  side;  here's  all  the  buaness  of  En- 
rope  stands  still,  because  Monsieur  BAesna- 
gers  man  has  had  his  head  broke.  If  Count 
Rectrum*  had  given  them  a  pot  of  ale  after 
it,  all  would  have  been  weli»  without  any 
of  this  bustle;  but  they  say  he's  a  waim 
man,  and  does  not  care  to  be  made  moudtt 
at* 

*  Upon  tlus,  one  that  had  held  his  tonjgne 
hitherto  began  to  exert  himself;  declaiin& 
that  he  was  very  well  pleased  the  pknipo- 
teiitiaries  of  our  Christian  princes  took  Ous 
matter  into  their  serious  conaderation;  for 
that  lackeys  war  never  so  saucy  and  pra^ 
matical  as  they  are  now-a-days,  and  that 
he  should  be  glad  to  see  them  taken  down 
in  the  treaty  dP  peace,  if  it  might  be  done 
without  prejudice  to  the  public  affiurs. 

One  who  sat  at  the  other  end  of  the  tables 
and  seemed  to  be  in  the  interests  of  the 
French  king,  told  them,  that  they  dfid  not 
take  the  matter  right,  for  that  his  most 
Christian  majesty  did  not  resent  this  matter 
because  it  was  an  injury  done  to  Monsieiir 
Mesnager's  footmen;  'for,'  says  he, '  whu 
are  Monsieur  Mesnaeer's  footmen  to  him? 
but  because  it  was  aone  to  Ins  snbfectL 
Now,'  says  he,  'let  me  tell  you,  it  wookl 
look  very  odd  for  a  subject  of  France  to 
have  a  bloody  nose,  and  his  sovereii^  not 
to  take  notice  of  it  He  is  obliged  m  ho- 
nour to  defend  his  people  against  hostilities; 
and  if  the  Dutch  will  be  so  insolent  to  a 
crowned  head,  as  in  any  wise  to  cnflT  or 
kidc  those  who  are  under  his  protectifln,  I 
think  he  is  in  the  right  to  call  them  to  an 
account  for  it' 

This  distinction  set  the  controversy  npon 
a  new  foot,  and  seemed  to  be  very  weB 
approi^  by  most  that  heard  it,  untfl  a 
little  warm  fellow,  who  had  declared  Iubk 
self  a  friend  to  the  house  of  Austria,  fe& 
most  unmercifully  upon  his  Gallic  mi^esty. 
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•8  encomra^ng  Ms  8Ql]§ect8  to  make  mouths 
at  their  betters,  and  afterwards  screenmg 
them  from  the  ponishment  that  was  due  to 
theb  insolence.  To  which  he  added,  that 
the  French  nation  was  so  addicted  to  gri- 
mace, that,  if  there  was  not  a  stop  put  to 
it  at  the  general  congress,  there  would  be 
BO  walking  the  streets  for  them  in  a  time  of 
peace,  espedally  if  they  continued  masters 
of  the  West  Indies.  The  little  man  pro- 
ceeded with  a  great  deal  of  warmth,  de- 
claring that,  if  the  alties  were  of  his  mind, 
he  would  obUee  the  French  king  to  bum 
his  gaUeys,  and  tolerate  the  prot^ant  re- 
ligion in  his  dominions,  before  he  would 
sheath  his  sword.  He  concluded  with  call- 
inf  Monsieor  Mesnager  an  inagnificant 

The  dispute  was  now  growing  very  warm, 
and  one  does  not  know  where  it  would  have 
ended,  had  not  a  young  man  of  about  ooe- 
and-twenty,  whoseemsto  have  been  brought 
up  with  an  eye  to  the  law,  taken  the  debite 
into  his  hand«  and  ^ven  it  as  his  opinion, 
that  neither  Count  Rechteren  nor  Monsieur 
Mesnager  had  behaved  themselves  right  in 
this  affair.  *  Count  Rechteren,'  sajrs  he, 
^  should  have  made  affidavit  that  his  ser- 
vant had  been  affronted,  and  then  Monaeur 
Mesnager  would  have  done  him  justice,  by 
taking  away  their  liveries  from  them,  or 
some  other  way  that  he  might  have  thought 
the  most  proper;  for,  let  me  tell  you,  if  a 
man  makes  a  month  at  me,  I  am  not  to 
knock  the  teeth  out  of  it  for  his  pains. 
Then  again,  as  for  Mon^eur  Mesnager, 
a|>on  his  servant's  bein^  beaten,  why  he 
might  have  had  his  action  of  assault  and 
battery.  But  as  the  case  now  stands,  if  you 
will  have  my  opinion,  I  think  they  ought 
to  bring  it  to  referees.^ 

I  heard  a  great  deal  more  of  this  confer- 
ence, but  I  must  confess  with  little  edifica- 
tion, for  all  I  could  learn  at  last  from  these 
honest  gentlemen  was,  that  the  matter  in 
^bate  was  of  too  high  a  nature  for  such 
heads  as  thdrs,  or  mine,  to  comprehend. 

O. 
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As  fhom  the  iweetest  iloirera  the  laboring  bee 
Extracts  her  predout  sweeta.— OsmA. 

When  I  have  published  any  angle  paper 
that  falls  in  with  the  popular  taste,  and 
pleases  more  than  ordinary,  it  always  brings 
me  in  a  great  return  of  letters.  My  Tues- 
day's discourse,  wherein  I  gave  several 
admonitions  to  the  fraternity  of  the  hen- 
pecked, has  already  produced  me  very 
many  correspondents;  the  reason  I  cannot 
guess,  unless  it  be,  that  such  a  discourse  is 
of  general  use,  and  every  married  man's 
money.  An  honest  tradesman,  who  dates  his  I 
letter  from  Cheapside,  sends  me  thanks  in  I 


the  name  of  a  club,  whc^  he  tells  me,  meet 
as  often  as  their  wives  will  g^ve  them  leave, 
and  stay  torether  till  they  are  sent  for 
home.  He  informs  me  that  my  paper  has  ad- 
mmistered  g;reat  consolation  to  their  whole 
club,  and  deares  me  to  give  some  farther  ac- 
count (^  Socrates,  and  to  acouaint  them  in 
whose  reign  he  Uved,  whetner  he  was  a 
citizen  or  a  courtier,  whether  he  buried 
Xantippe,  with  many  other  particulars:  for 
that  by  his  sayings,  he  appears  to  have  been 
a  very  wise  man,  and  a  good  Christian. 
Another  who  writes  himself  Benjamin 
Bamboo,  tells  me  that,  being  coupled  with 
a  shrew,  he  had  endeavoured  to  tame  her 
by  such  lawful  means  as  those  which  I 
mentioned  in  mv  last  Tuesday's  paper,  and 
that  in  his  wrath  he  had  often  gone  farther 
than  Bracton  always  aUows  in  those  cases: 
but  that  for  the  foture  he  was  resolved  to 
bear  it  like  a  man  of  temper  and  learning, 
and  consider  her  only  as  one  who  lives  m 
his  house  to  teach  him  philosophy.  Tom 
Dapperwit  says  that  he  agrees  with  me  in 
that  whole  discourse,  excepting  only  the 
last  sentence,  where  I  affirm  the  married 
state  to  be  either  a  heaven  or  a  helL  Tom 
has  "been  at  the  charge  of  a  penny  upon 
this  occasion  to  tell  me,  that  by  his  expe- 
rience it  is  neither  on^  nor  the  other,  but 
rather  that  middle  kind  of  state,  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  purgatoiy. 

The  fair-sex  have  likewise  obliged  me 
with  their  reflections  upon  the  same  dis- 
course. A  lady,  who  calls  hersdf  Euterpe, 
and  seems  a  woman  of  letters,  asks  me 
whether  I  am  for  establishing  the  Salic  law 
in  every  familv,  and  why  it  is  not  fit  that  a 
woman  who  nas  discretion  and  learning 
should  sit  at  the  helm,  when  the  husband 
is  weak  and  illiterate?  Another,  of  a  quite 
contrary  character,  subscribes  herself  Xan- 
tippe, and  tells  me  that  she  follows  the 
example  of  her  namesake;  for  being  mar- 
ried to  a  bodush  man,  who  has  no  know- 
ledge of  the  world,  she  b  forced  to  take 
their  affairs  into  her  own  hands,  and  to 
sjnrit  him  up  now  and  then,  that  he  may 
not  grow  musty,  and  unfit  for  conversation. 

Alter  this  abridgment  of  some  letters 
which  are  come  to  my  hands  upon  this  oc- 
casion, I  shall  publish  one  of  them  at  large. 

*Mr.  Spectator,— You  have  given  us 
a  lively  picture  of  that  kind  of  husband 
who  comes  under  the  denomination  of  the 
hen-pedLed;  but  I  do  not  remember  that 
you  have  ever  touched  upcm  one  that  is 
quite  of  the  different  character,  and  who, 
in  several  places  of  England,  goes  hj  the 
name  of  *  a  cot-queen.'  I  have  the  misfor- 
tune to  be  jdnea  for  life  with  one  of  this 
character,  who  in  reality  is  more  a  woman 
than  I  am.  He  was  bred  up  under  the  tui- 
tion of  a  tender  mother,  till  she  had  made 
him  as  good  a  housewife  as  hersel£  He 
could  preserve  apricots,  and  make  jellies, 
before  he  had  been  two  years  out  of  the 
nursery.    He  was  never  lufiered  to  go 
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abroad,  for  fear  of  ratchfag  cold;  when  he 
should  have  been  htmting  down  a  back»  he 
was  by  his  mother's  side  leaminr  how  to 
season  it,  or  pot  it  in  crust;  and  making 
paper  boats  with  his  sisters,  at  an  age 
when  other  young  gentlemen  are  croning 
the  seas,  or  travelling  into  fordgn  coun- 
tries. He  has  the  whitest  hand  f  ou  ever 
saw  in  your  life,  and  raises  paste  better 
than  any  woman  in  England.  These  quali- 
fications make  him  a  sad  huri>and.  He  is 
perpetually  in  the  kitchen,  and  has  a  thou- 
sand squabble  with  the  cook-maid.  He  is 
better  acquainted  with  the  milk-score  than 
his  stewsutl's  accounts.  I  fret  to  death 
when  Ihearhim  find  fimlt  with  a  dish  that 
is  not  dressed  to  his  liking,  and  instructing 
his  friends  that  dine  with  him  in  the  best 
pickle  for  a  walnut,  or  sauce  fiir  a  haunch 
of  venison.  With  alLthis  he  is  a  very  good- 
natured  husband,  and  never  fell  out  with 
me  in  his  life  but  once,  upon  the  over- 
roasting of  a  dish  of  wild  fowL  At  the  same 
time  I  must  own,  I  would  rather  he  was  a 
man  of  a  rough  temper,  and  would  treat  me 
harshly  sometimes,  than  of  such  an  effemi- 
nate busy  nature,  in  a  province  that  does 
not  belong  to  him.  Since  you  have  given 
us  the  character  of  a  wife  who  wears  the 
breeches,  pray  say  somewhat  of  a  husband 
that  wears  the  petticoat  Wh v  should  not 
a  female  character  be  as  ridiculous  in  a 
man,  as  a  male  character  in  one  of  our  sex? 
lam,  to.  O. 
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Nee  iem  intenit,  nin  dicnat  vindioe  Dodiia 
Ineiderit Ifcr.  jtfr»  P#rt.  ver.  191. 

If  ever  prewune  to  make  a  god  appear. 

But  ton  a  buiineM  worthy  of  a  fod.— JtoecoMuug. 

We  cannot  be  guilty  of  a  greater  act  of 
uncharitableness  than  to  interpret  the  af- 
flictions which  be&U  our  neighbours  as 
punishments  and  judgments.  It  aggravates 
the  evil  to  him  who  suffers,  when  he  looks 
upon  himself  as  the  mark  of  divine  ven- 
geance, and  abates  the  compassion  of  those 
towards  him  who  regard  him  in  so  dread- 
ful a  light.  This  humour,  of  turning  every 
misfiirtune  into  a  judgment,  proceeds  from 
wrong  notions  of  religion,  which  in  its  own 
nature  produces  good-will  towards  men, 
and  puts  the  mildest  construction  upon 
every  accident  that  befalls  them.  In  this 
case,  therefore,  it  is  not  reli^on  that  sours 
a  man's  temper,  but  it  is  his  temper  that 
sours  his  reh^on.  People  of  ^oomy,  un- 
cheerfiil  imaginations,  or  of  envious  malig- 
nant tempers,  whatever  kind  of  life  they 
are  engaged  in,  will  discover  thdr  naturad 
tincture  of  mind  in  all  their  thoughts, 
words,  and  actions.  As  the  finest  vines 
have  often  the  taste  of  the  soil,  so  even  the 
roost  religious  thoughts  often  draw  some- 
thing that  is  particular  from  the  coiMtu- 
^on  of  the  mind  in  which  they  arise.  When 
tolly  or  supenrtition  strike  m  with  this  na- 


tural depmrilj  of  temper  it  is  not  In  Ae 
power,  even  oc  religion  itsdl^  to  picsufc 
the  character  of  the  person  who  is  posKss- 
ed  iWth  it  from  ai^>earing  highly  abard 
and  ridiculous. 

An  old  maiden  gentlewoman,  whom  I 
shall  conceal  under  the  name  of  Nemeai, 
is  the  greatest  discoverer  of  judgments  that 
I  have  met  with.  She  can  tdl  yon  what  «■ 
it  was  that  set  such  a  man's  hoine  on  fire,  or 
blew  down  his  bams.    Talk  to  her  of  an 


unfortimateyoung  lady  that  lost  her  beauty 
by  the  small-pox,  she  fetches  a  deep  u^ 
and  tells  you,  that  when  she  had  a  fine  nee 
she  was  always  looking  on  it  in  her  glam 
Tell  herof  a  piece  of  good  fortune  that  has 
befiiUen  one  of  her  acquaintance,  and  riie 
wishes  it  may  prosper  with  her,  but  her 
mother  used  one  of  her  nieces  very  baiba- 
rously.  Her  usual  remaib  turn  upon  peo- 
ple who  had  great  estates,  but  never  ea- 
joyed  them  by  reason  of  some  flaw  in  tiidr 
own  or  their  fiither's  behaviour.  She  ca 
give  you  the  reason  why  such  a  one  died 
childiess;  why  such  a  one  was  cut  off  in  the 
flower  of  his  youth;  why  such  a  one  wai 
unhappy  in  her  marriage;  why  one  broke 
his  leg  on  such  a  particmar  spot  of  ground; 
and  why  another  was  killed  with  a  back- 
sword, rather  than  with  any  other  kind  of 
weapon.  She  has  a  crime  tor  every  midbr- 
tune  that  can  befeJl  any  of  her  acqnaiit- 
ance;  and  when  she  hears  of  a  robbery  that 
has  been  made,  or  a  murder  that  has  been 
committed,  enlarges  more  on  the  guilt  of 
the  suffering  person,  than  on  that  of  the 
thiei^  or  asKissin.  In  short,  she  is  so  gooi 
a  Christian,  that  whatever  happens  to  her- 
self is  a  trial,  and  whatever  happens  to  her 
ndghbouTB  is  a  judgment. 

The  very  description  of  this  foU^,  in  or- 
dinary life,  is  sufficient  to  ex^po&t  it:  bat, 
when  it  appears  in  a  pomp  and  dignity  cf 
style,  it  is  very  apt  to  amuse  and  terrify  the 
mind  of  the  reader.  HerodoCaa  and  Pki- 
tarch  very  often  apjdy  thdr  judgmeafts  ss 
impertinently  as  the  old  woman  I  have  be- 
fore mentioned,  though  their  manner  of  re- 
lating them  makes  the  folly  itself  appear 
venerable.  Indeed  most  historians,  as  wdl 
Christian  as  pagan,  have  fellen  into  thii 
idle  superstition,  and  spoken  of  ill  success, 
unforeseen  disasters,  and  terrible  events,  as 
if  they  had  been  let  into  the  secrets  of  Prtm- 
dence,  and  made  acquainted  with  that  pri- 
vate conduct  b^  whicti  the  world  is  governed. 
One  would  think  several  of  our  own  histo- 
rians in  particular  had  numv  rev^atkns  of 
this  kino  made  to  them.  Our  old  Eng^ 
monks  sddom  let  any  of  their  kings  depart 
in  peace,  who  had  endeavoured  to  dimnuah 
the  power  <tf  wealth  of  which  the  ecclesias- 
tics were  in  those  times  possessed.  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror's  race  generally  fboad 
tiieir  judgments  in  the  New  Forest  where 
their  father  had  pulled  down  churches  and 
monasteries.  In  short,  read  one  of  the 
chronicles  written  by  an  author  of  this 
frame  of  mind,  and  you  would  think  ya« 
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a  hlstoiy  of  the  kings  of 
Israel  and  lttdah>  where  the  historians 
were  actually  inspired,  and  where,  by  a 
particular  scheme  of  Providence,  the  kings 
were  distinguished  by  judgments,  or  bless- 
ings, according  as  they  promoted  idolatry 
or  the  worship  of  the  true  God. 

I  cannot  but  look  upon  this  maimer  of 
judg^g  upon  misfortunes,  not  only  to  be 
Tery  uncharitable  in  regard  to  the  person 
on  whom  they  fall,  but  very  presumptuous 
hi  regard  to  nim  who  is  supposed  to  inflict 
them.  It  is  a  strong  argument  for  a  state  of 
retribution  hereafter,  that  in  this  world  vir- 
tuous persons  are  very  often  unfortunate, 
and  vicious  persons  prosperous;  which  is 
wholly  repugnant  to  the  nature  of  a  Being 
who  appears  infinitely  wise  and  good  in  all 
his  worKs,  unless  we  may  suppose  that  such 
a  promiscuous  and  undistinguished  ^hstri- 
botion  of  good  and  evil,  which  was  neces- 
sary for  carrying  on  the  demgns  of  Provi- 
dence in  this  lUe,  wiU  be  rectified,  and 
made  amends  for,  in  another.  Weare  not 
therefore  to  expect  that  fire  should  foil 
Iran  heaven  m  the  ordinary  course  of  Pro- 
iddence;  nor,  when  we  see  triumphant  guilt 
CT  depressed  virtue  in  particular  persons, 
tiiat  Omnipotence  will  make  bare  his  holy 
arm  in  the  defence  of  one,  or  punishment 
of  the  other.  It  is  sufficient  that  there  is  a 
day  set  apart  for  the  hearing  and  requiting 
«f  both,  according  to  thdr  respective 
merits. 

The  foUy  of  ascribhig  temporal  judg^ 
ments  to  any  particular  crimes,  may  ap- 
pear from  several  considerations.  I  shall 
ctAj  mention  two:  First,  that,  generally 
speaking,  there  is  no  calamity  or  affliction, 
which  is  supposed  to  have  happened  as  a 
judgment  to  a  vicious  man,  which  does  not 
sometimes  happen  to  men  of  approved  re- 
ligion and  virtue.  When  Diagoras  the 
atneist  was  on  board  one  of  the  Athenian 
ships,  there  arose  a  very  violent  tempest: 
upon  which  the  mariners  told  him,  tiiat  it 
was  a  Just  judgment  upon  them  for  having 
taken  so  impious  a  man  on  board.  Diagoras 
begged  them  to  look  upon  the  restof  the  ships 
that  were  in  the  same  cUstress,  and  asked 
them  whether  or  no  Diagoras  was  on  board 
every  vessel  in  the  fleet  We  are  all  in- 
▼olved  in  the  same  calamities,  and  subject 
to  the  same  acddents:  and  when  we  see 
any  one  of  the  species  under  any  particular 
c^>presrion,  we  should  look  upon  it  as 
arising  from  the  common  lot  of  human  na- 
ture, rather  than  from  the  guilt  of  the  per- 
son who  suffers. 

Another  consideration,  that  may  check 
ofur  presumption  in  potting  such  a  construc- 
tion upon  a  misfortune,  is  this,  that  it  is  im- 
possible for  us  to  know  what  are  calamities 
and  what  are  blessings.  How  many  acci- 
dents have  passed  for  misfortunes,  which 
have  turned  to  the  welfare  and  prosperi^ 
of  thejpersons  to  whose  lot  they  have  fal- 
len! How  many  ^sappdntments  have,  in 
thdr  coDsequcnceSy  saved  a  man  from  nun  t 


If  we  could  look  into  the  elects  of  every 
thine,  we  might  be  allowed  to  pronounce 
boldly  upon  bleson^  and  judgments;  but 
for  a  man  to  give  his  opinion  of  wluit  he 
sees  but  in  part,  and  in  its  beginnings,  is  an 
imjustifiable  piece  of  rashness  aifi  fdly. 
The  story  of  Biton  and  Clitobus,  which 
was  in  great  reputation  among  the  hea- 
thens, (for  we  see  it  quoted  by  all  the  an- 
cient authors,  both  Greek  and  Latin,  who 
have  written  upon  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,)  may  teach  us  a  caution  in  this  matter. 
These  two  brothers,  being  the  sons  ci  a 
lady  who  was  priestess  to  Juno,  drew  their 
mother's  chariot  to  temple  at  the  time  di  a 
great  solemnity,  the  pmons  being  absent 
who,  by  their  office,  were  to  have  drawn 
her  chariot  on  that  occasion.  The  mother 
was  so  transported  with  this  instance  of 
filial  duty,  that  she  petitioned  her  goddess 
to  bestow  upon  them  the  greatest  gift  that 
could  be  given  to  men;  upon  which  tiiey 
were  both  cast  into  a  deep  sleep,  and  the 
next  morning  found  dead  in  the  temple. 
This  was  such  an  event,  as  would  have  been 
construed  into  a  judgment,  had  it  happened 
to  the  two  brothers  after  an  act  of  disobe- 
dience, and  would  doubtiess  have  been  re- 
presented as  such  by  any  ancient  historian 
who  had  given  us  an  account  of  it       O. 
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NeqM  eaiqntm  tain  ftatiiD  eltniin  iogenhim  ett,  «t 
ponit  emefvere ;  nisi  illi  materia*  oeeaaio,  ftotor  etiam, 
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Nor  haa  any  one  ao  bright  a  geniua  aa  to  beeome  il- 
loatrioas  initantaneonsly,  unleia  it  fbrtunately  meeta 
with  oocaaion  and  enployment,  with  patronage  too, 
and  eomaendation. 

*  Mr  Spectator,— Of  all  the  youngfol- 
lows  who  are  in  their  progress  through  any 
profesmon,  none  seem  to  have  so  good  a 
thle  to  the  protection  of  the  men  A  emi- 
nence in  it  as  the  modest  man,  not  so  much 
because  his  modesty  is  a  certain  indication 
of  his  merit,  as  because  it  is  a  certain  ob- 
stacle to  the  producing  of  it  Now,  as  of 
all  professions,  this  virtue  is  thought  to  be 
more  particulariy  unnecessaiy  in  that  of 
the  kiw  than  in  any  other,  I  snail  only  ai>- 
ply  myself  to  the  relief  of  such  who  f^ow 
tills  profesrion  with  this  disadvantage^ 
What  aggravates  the  matter  is,  that  those 
persons  who,  the  better  to  prepare  them- 
selves for  this  study,  have  made  some  pro- 
gress in  others,  have,  by  addicting  them- 
selves to  letters,  increased  their  natural 
modesty,  and  consequentiy  heightened  the 
obstruction  to  this  sort  ot  prdterment;  so 
that  every  one  of  these  may  emphatically 
be  raid  to  be  such  aone  as  *< laboiireth  and 
tsJceth  pains,  and  is  still  the  more  behind." 
It  may  oe  a  matter  worth  discusang,  then, 
why  that  which  made  a  youth  so  amiable' 
to  the  ancients,  should  make  him  appear 
so  ridiculous  to  the  modems?  and  why,  in 
our  days,  there  should  be  neglect,  and  even 
oppression  (tf  yo«ng  begbmerii  instcid  of 
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tiiat  protecdon  which  wu  the  pride  of 
theim  In  the  profeawm  spoken  o^  it  is 
cihvioos  to  every  one  whose  attendance  is 
Teqnired  at  We8tininster-hall»  with  what 
difficulty  a  youth  of  any  modesty  has  been 
permitted  to  make  an  observation,  that 
coald  in  no  wise  detract  from  the  merit  of  his 
dders,  and  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
advancing  of  his  own.  I  have  often  seen 
<toe  of  these  not  only  molested  in  his  utter- 
ance of  something  very  pertinent,  but  even 
plundered  of  his  question,  and  by  a  strong 
sereeant  shouldered  out  of  his  rank,  wlucn 
he  has  recovered  with  much  ^fficuhy  and 
confosion.  Now,  as  great  part  of  the  busi> 
ness  of  this  profession  might  be  despatched 
^  one  that  perhaps 


expressed  himself  in  tiie 
strain  of  modesty,  when  he  mj% 


-AbeM  Tirtate  dinrti. 


MeMftte,  nee  Kit  qaantum  CanwlliiM  AoIim; 

At.  Jin  PmL  ▼.  339l 

waatB  Mewila*!  poweriU  eloqnanee, 

Aai  it  lea  read  tlMB  detp  CmmIUiu: 


so  I  cannot  conceive  the  injustice  done  to 
the  public,  if  the  men  of  reputation  in  this 
calhng  would  introduce  sucn  of  the  young 
ones  into  business,  whose  application  m  tliis 
study  will  let  them  into  the  secrets  of  it,  as 
much  as  their  modesty  will  hinder  them 
from  the  practice:  I  say,  it  would  be  lajring 
an  everlasting  obligation  upon  a  young  man, 
to  be  introduced  at  first  only  as  a  mute,  till 
by  this  countenance,  and  a  resolution  to 
supixnt  the  good  opinion  conceived  of  him 
in  his  betters,  his  complexion  shall  be  so 
wen  settied,  that  the  litigious  of  this  island 
ma]r  be  secure  of  this  obstreperous  aid.  If 
I  might  be  indulged  to  speak  in  the  style  of 
a  lawyer,  I  would  sa]^,  that  any  one  about 
thirty  years  of  age  might  make  a  common 
motion  to  the  court  with  as  much  elegance 
and  propriety  as  the  most  aged  advocates 
inthehalL 

*  I  cannot  advance  the  merit  of  modesty 
by  any  argument  of  my  own  so  powerfully 
as  by  inquiring  into  the  sentiments  the 
greatest  among  the  ancients  of  different 
ages  entertained  upon  this  virtue.  If  we  go 
back  to  the  days  of  Solomon,  w.e  shall  find 
favour  a  necessary  consequence  to  a  shame- 
faced man.  Plipiy  the  greatest  lawyer  and 
most  elegant  writer  of  ti>e  age  he  hved  in, 
in  several  of  his  epistles  is  very  solicitous 
in  recommending  to  the  public  some  young 
men,  of  his  own  profession,  and  very  often 
undertakes  to  become  an  advocate,  upon 
condition  that  some  one  of  these  his  favour- 
ites might  be  joined  with  him,  in  order  to 
produce  the  merit  of  such,  whttse  modesty 
otherwise  would  have  suppressed  it  It  may 
seem  very  marvellous  to  a  saucy  modern, 
that  multum  Banguinu^  muitum  verecuti' 
dim,  multum  eoliidtudinia  in  orCf  **  to  have 
the  face  first  full  of  blood,  then  the  counte- 
nance dashed  with  modesty,  and  then  the 
whole  aspect  as  of  one  dying  with  fear, 
when  a  man  begins  to  speak, '*  should  be 


^iBttei 

I  read  u  amdi  u  fnm  Uie  ratUiaf  tongM 
Of  MDcy  and  mdacioi  doqaeacg 

*  Now,  &nce  these  authors  have  profcsaed 
themsdves  for  the  modest  man,  even  in  the 
utmost  confusions  of  speech  md  coanle- 
nance,  why  should  an  intrepid  utterance 
and  a  resolute  vodferation  thunder  so  sbo- 
cessfiilly  in  our  courts  of  justice?  And  why 
should  that  confidence  of  speech  and  be- 
haviour, which  seems  to  acknowledge  as 
superior,  and  to  d^  all  contradiction,  pre- 
vail over  that  defence  and  resignatiaa 
with  which  the  modest  man  implores  that 
favourable  opinioo  which  the  oUier  seent 
to  command? 

*  As  the  case  at  present  stands*  the  best 
consolation  that  I  can  administer  to  thoK 
who  cannot  get  into  that  strc^  of  bosincsi 
(as  the  phrase  b)  which  they  deaenre,  is 
to  reckon  every  particular  aoquaaitioB  cf 
knowledge  in  this  study  as  a  real  increase 
of  their  rortune;  and  fully  to  believe,  tiiit 
one  day  this  imaginary  gain  will  certainly 
be  made  out  by  one  more  substan^iaL  I 
wish  you  would  talk  to  us  a  little  on  this 
head;  yon  would  oblige,  sir,  your  humble 
servant' 

The  author  of  this  letter  is  certainly  a 
man  of  good  sense;  but  I  am  perhaps  par- 
ticular in  my  opinion  on  this  occasion:  tor  I 
have  observed  that,  under  the  notion  of 
modesty,  men  have  indulged  themadves  ia 
sjnriUess  sheepishness,  and  been  for  ever 
lost  to  themselves,  thdr  families,  thdr 
friends,  and  their  country.  When  a  maa 
has  taken  care  to  pretend  to  nothing  but 
what  he  may  justiv  aim  at,  and  can  execute 
as  weU  as  any  other,  without  injustice  to 
any  other,  it  n  ever  want  of  breedii^  or 
courage  to  be  brow-beaten  or  elbowed  out 
of  his  honest  ambition.  I  have  said  often, 
modesty  must  be  an  act  of  the  will,  and  yet 
it  always  implies  self-denial;  for,  if  a  maa 
has  an  ardent  desire  to  do  what  is  laiidaMc 
for  him  to  perform,  and,  from  an  unmanly 
bashfiilness,  shrinks  away,  and  lets  m 
merit  languish  in  silence,  he  ought  not  to 
be  angry  at  the  world  that  a  more  unskHfiil 
actor  succeeds  in  his  part,  because  he  has 
not  confidence  to  come  upon  the  stage  hin»- 
self.  The  g^erosity  my  correspoDdcnt 
mentions  of  rliny  cannot  be  enough  ap- 
plauded. To  cherish  the  dawn  of  ment, 
and  hasten  its  maturity,  was  a  work  worthy 
a  noble  Roman  and  a  liberal  scholar.  That 
concern  which  is  described  in  the  letter,  is 
to  all  the  worid  the  greatest  charm  imagin- 
able; but  then  the  modest  maa  must  pro- 
ceed, and  show  a  latent  resolution  in  bioi* 
self;  for  the  admiration  of  modesty  arises 
from  the  manifestation  of  his  merit  I  must 
confess  we  live  in  an  age  wherein  a  few 


^eemed  by  Pliny  the  necessary  qualifica- 1  empty  blusterers  carry  away  the  pnuse  of 
ttoosof  afine^>eaker.  Shakspeare  also  has  I  apcMung,  while  a  crowd  or  fellows  over- 
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stocked  with  knowledge  are  run  down  bf 
them:  I  say,  over-8tocked»  because  they 
certainly  are  so,  as  to  thdr  service  of  man- 
kind, if  from  thdr  very  store  they  raise  to 
themselves  ideas  of  respect,  and  greatness 
of  the  occasion,  and  I  Know  not  what,  to 
disable  themselves  from  explaining  their 
thoughts.  I  must  confess,  when  I  have  seen 
Chanes  Frankair  rise  up  with  a  command- 
ine  mien,  and  torrent  of  handsome  words, 
talk  a  mile  off  the  purpose,  and  drive  down 
twenty  bashful  boobies  of  ten  times  his 
sense,  who  at  the  same  time  were  envying 
his  impudence,  and  despisine  his  under- 
standing, it  has  been  matter  of  great  mirth 
to  me;  but  it  soon  ended  in  a  secret  lamenta- 
tion, that  the  fountains  of  every  thing  praise- 
worthv  in  these  realms,  the  universities, 
shoida  be  so  muddled  with  a  false  sense  of 
this  virtue,  as  to  produce  men  capable  of 
being  so  abused.  I  will  be  bold  to  say,  Uiat 
it  is  a  ridiculous  education  which  does  not 
qualify  a  man  to  make  his  best  appearance 
before  the  greatest  man,  and  the  finest  wo- 
man, to  whom  he  can  address  himself. 
Were  this  judiciously  corrected  in  the 
nurseries  of  learning,  pert  coxcombs  would 
know  their  distance:  but  we  must  bear  with 
this  false  modesty  in  our  young  nobility  and 
gentry,  till  they  cease  at  Oxford  uid  Cam- 
bridge to  grow  dumb  in  the  study  of  elo- 
quence, T. 


Ka485.]  Tuetday,  Sefitember  16^  1712, 

NihU  taiii  finnam  eit,  cui  pericalum  bod  lit,  etiaiii 
mh  invaHdo.  QmimL  Curt  1.  rii.  e.  & 

The  itnmffett  thingt  are  not  to  weUeftabUabed  u  to 
bt  out  of  danger  from  tbe  weakest. 

*Mr.  Spectator, — ^My  Lord  Clarendon 
has  observed,  that  few  men  have  done  more 
harm  than  those  who  have  been  thought  to 
be  able  to  do  least;  and  there  cannot  be  a 
greater  error,  than  to  believe  a  man,  whom 
we  see  qualified  with  too  mean  parts  to  do 
ffood,  to  be  therefore  incapable  of  doine 
hurt  There:  is  a  supply  of  malice,  of 
pride,  o£  indu$(iyy  and  even  of  folly,  in  the 
weakest,  when^he  sets  his  heart  upon  it, 
that  makes  a  strange  progress  in  mischief 
What  may  seem  to  the  r^er  the  greatest 
paradox  in  the  reflection  of  the  historian  b, 
1  suppose,  that  folly  which  is  generaUy 
thought  incapable  of^  contriving  or  execut- 
ing any  design,  diould  be  so  formidable  to 
thoae  whom  it  exerts  itself  to  mdest  But 
this  will  appear  very  plain,  if  we  remem- 
ber that  Solomon  says,  «It  is  a  sport  to  a 
fool  to  do  miscluef ;"  and  that  he  might  the 
■Bore  emphatkallv  express  the  calamitous 
circumstances  of  him  who  falls  under  the 
displeasure  of  this  wanton  person,  the  same 
author  adds  farther,  that «  A  stone  is  heav^, 
and  the  sand  weighty,  but  a  fool's  wrath  is 
heavier  than  them  both. "  It  is  impossible 
to  suppreu  my  own  illustration  upon  this 
matter,  which  IS  that  as  the  man  of  sagacity 


bes^rs  himself  to  distress  his  enemy  by 
methods  probable  and  reducible  to  reason, 
so  the  same  reason  will  fortify  his  enemy  to 
dude  these  his  regular  efforts;  but  yom*  fool 
projects,  acts,  and  conclude^  with  such 
notable  inconsistency,  that  no  regular  course 
of  thought  can  evade  or  counterplot  his 
prodigious  machinations*  My  frontispiece, 
I  beUeve,  may  be  extended  to  imply,  that 
several  of  our  misfortunes  arise  from  things, 
as  well  as  persons,  that  seem  of  very  little 
consequence.  Into  what  tragical  extrava- 
gances does  Shakspeare  hurry  Othello, 
upon  the  loss  of  a  handkerchief  only  f  And 
what  barbarities  does  Desdemona  suffer, 
from  a  slight  inadvertency  in  r^ard  to  this 
fatal  trifle !  If  the  schemes  of  an  enteipris- 
ing  spirits  were  to  be  carefully  examined, 
some  mtervenin^  accident,  not  considerable 
enough  to  occasion  any  debate  upon,  or  give 
them  any  apprehension  of  ill  consec^uence 
from  it,  will  be  found  to  be  the  occasion  of 
their  iU  success,  rather  than  anv  error  in 
points  of  moment  and  difficulty,  wnich  natu- 
rally engaged  their  maturest  deliberations. 
If  you  go  to  the  levee  of  any  great  man,  yoo 
wiU  observe  him  exceecung  gracious  to 
several  very  indgnificant  fellows;  and  upon 
this  maxim,  that  the  neglect  of  any  person 
must  arise  from  the  mean  opinion  you  have 
of  his  capacity  to  do  you  any  service  or 
prejudice;  ana  that  this  calling  his  sufli- 
ciency  in  question  must  give  him  inclina- 
tion, and  where  this  is  there  never  wants 
strength,  or  opportunity  to  annoy  you. 
There  is  nobody  so  weak  of  invention  that 
cannot  aggravate,  or  make  some  little 
stories  to  vilify  his  enemy j  there  are  very 
few  but  have  good  inclinations  to  hear 
them;  and  it  is  infinite  pleasure  to  the  ma- 
jority of  mankind  to  level  a  person  superior 
to  his  neighbours.  Besides,  in  all  matter 
of  controversy,  that  party  which  has  the 
greatest  abilities  labours  under  this  preju- 
dice, that  he  will  certainly  be  supposed, 
upon  account  of  his  abitities,  to  have  done 
an  injury,  when  perhaps  he  has  received 
one.  It  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  the 
strokes  that  nations  and  particular  friends 
have  suffered  from  persons  very  contempti- 
ble. 

'  I  think  Henry  IV.  of  France,  so  formida- 
ble to  lus  neighbours,  could  no  more  be 
secured  against  the  resolute  villany  of 
Ravillac,  than  Villiers  duke  of  Bucxing- 
ham  could  be  against  ihsX  of  Fdton.  And 
there  is  no  incen^  person  so  destitute,  but 
can  provide  himself  with  a  knife  or  a  pistol, 
if  he  finds  stomach  to  apply  them.  That 
things  and  persons  of  no  moment  should 
give  such  powerfiil  revolutions  to  the  pro- 
gress of  those  of  the  greatest,  seems  a  pro- 
vidential disposition  to  baffle  and  abate  the 
pride  of  human  sufficiency;  as  also  to  en- 
gine the  humanity  and  benevolence  of 
superiors  to  all  below  them,  by  letting  them 
into  this  secret,  that  the  stronger  depends 
upon  the  weaker.  I  am,  ur,  your  very 
humble  servant' 
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♦Tfinplc, 
*Dear  Sir,— I  recdvetf  a  letter 
you  some  time  aeo,  which  I  should  have 
answered  sooner,  had  yoa  informed  me  m 
vours  to  what  part  of  this  island  I  mi^ 
nave  directed  my  impertinence;  bat  havm^ 
been  let  into  the  knowledge  of  that  matter, 
this  handsome  excuse  is  no  longer  senrice- 
able.  Mf  neighbour  Prettyman  shall  be 
the  subject  of  this  letter;  who,  &lling  in 
with  the  Spectator's  doctrine  concerning 
the  month  of  May,  began  firom  that  season 
to  dedicate  himself  to  the  serrice  of  the 
£sir,  in  the  following  manner.  I  observed 
at  the  begmninr  of  the  month  he  bought 
him  a  new  night-gown,  either  side  to  be 
worn  outwards,  botn  equally  gorgeous  and 
attractive;  but  till  the  end  of  the  month  I 
did  not  enter  so  fully  into  the  knowledge  of 
his  contrivance  as  the  use  of  that  garment 
has  since  suRested  to  me.  Norw  you  must 
know,  that  all  new  clothes  raise  and  warm 
the  wearer's  imagination  into  a  conceit  of 
his  being  a  much  finer  gentleman  than  he 
was  before,  banishing  all  sobriety  and  re- 
flection,  and  giving  lum  up  to  ganantry  and 
amour.  Influned,  therefore,  with  this  way 
of  thinking  and  full  of  the  spiiit  of  the 
month  of  May,  did  this  mercfleas  youth  re- 
solve upon  the  busineas  of  captivatmg.  At 
first  he  confined  himadf  to  his  room,  only 
BOW  and  then  appearing  at  his  window,  in 
hb  night-tpwn,  and  practising  that  easy 
pottorc  which  expresses  the  very  top  and 
ftgnityoflangmshment.  It  was  pleasant  to 
aee  him  ^venify  his  loveliness,  sometimes 
obliging  the  passengers  only  with  a  side- 
book  in  hii  ' 


itha 


in  his  hand;  sometimes 
'  so  generous  as  to  expose  the  whole  in 
the  fulncas  of  its  beauty;  at  other  times,  by 
a  judicious  throwing  back  his  periwig,  he 
would  throw  in  his  ears.  You  Know  he  is 
that  sort  of  person  which  tht  mob  call  a 
handsome  jotly  man;  which  appearance 
cannot  miss  ot  captives  in  this  put  of  the 
town.  Bein^  emboldened  by  dauy  success, 
he  leaves  his  room  with  a  resolution  to 
extend  his  conc^uests;  and  I  have  appre- 
hended lum  in  his  night-gown  smiting  in  all 
parts  of  this  neighbourhood. 

'  This  I,  being  of  an  amorous  complexion, 
■iw  with  indignation,  and  had  thoi^ts  of 
purchasing  a  wig  in  these  parts;  into  which, 
beini;  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  earth, 
I  might  have  thrown  a  very  liberal  anix- 
ture  of  white  horse-hair,  which  would 
make  a  fairer,  and  consequently  a  hand- 
somer, appearance,  while  my  situation 
would  secure  me  against  any  mscoveries. 
But  the  pasnon  of  the  hanosome  gentle- 
man seems  to  be  so  fixed  to  that  part  of  the 
building,  that  it  must  be  extremdy  dif- 
ficult to  divert  it  to  mine;  so  that  I  am  re- 
solved to  stand  boldly  to  the  complexion  of 
my  own  ey^row,  and  prepare  me  an  im- 
mense black  wig  of  the  same  sort  of  struc- 
ture with  that  of  my  rivaL  Norw,  thourii 
by  UOs  I  riiall  not,  perhaps,  lessen  t&e 
r  of  the  admirers  of  his  complexion^ 


I  diall  have  t  fidr  ctenoe  to  divide  tte  p»- 
senders  by  tiie  irresistible  force  of  flssBe. 

*  1  expect  sudden  despatches  from  jom^ 
with  advice  of  the  family  you  are  in  nowr, 
how  to  deport  mysdf  upon  this  so  deficafte 
a  conjuncture;  with  some  comfottable  re- 
solutions in  favour  of  the  handsome  black 
man  against  the  handsome  fiur  one.  !«■• 
sir,  your  most  humble  servant.*  C 

N.  K  He  who  writ  this  is  ablack  vhsw 
two  pair  of  sturs;  the  gentleman  of  wkoas 
he  writes  is  fair,  and  one  pair  of  staosL 

*Mr.  Spectator,— I  only  say,  that  it 
b  impossible  for  me  to  sav  how  mn^I  mm 
yours,  ROBIN  SHORTER. 

«P.&  Idian  thinkitisafitdehard,? 
you  do  not  take  as  much  notioe  of  thia 
epistle  as  you  have  of  the  iiigtiwnM  Me, 
Short's.  I  am  not  afraid  of  letting  the  worii 
see  whkh  is  the  deeper  man  of  tte  tvoL* 

ADYKlTIBEMnrr. 

London,  September  15. 

Whereas  a  young  woman  on  baraeback, 
in  an  equestrian  habit,  on  the  13di  insbmt 
in  the  evening,  met  the  Spectator  wtthaa  a 
mile  and  a  half  of  this  town,  and  Magia 
the  hct  of  justice,  pulled  off  her  hat,  in 
which  there  was  a  feather,  with  ^e  ■sea 
and  air  of  a  young  officer,  saying  at  tSse  sHie 
time,  •  Your  servant,  Mr.  Sp^*  or  audi 
to  that  purpose:  this  is  to  gjve  notke,  that 
if  any  person  can  discover  the  naaae  sad 
place  of  abode  of  the  smd  offender,  sa  la 
she  can  be  brought  to  justice,  the 
ant  shall  have  all  fittting  i 

T. 
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DOTATEDl 
AH  ycMi  wko  tMak  the  city  w^  CM  ttriv* 
Tin  etrry  McaoU-witeniaMi  «li««» 
Attond ^ 

•Ma.  SpBCTAToa,— There 
many  of  my  acquaintance  foUoi 
crates,  with  more  particular  regard 
part  of  his  ^liloaophy  which  we 
ourselves  cab  his  domestics;  widei 
denomination,  or  title,  we  inchide 
conjugal  joys  and  sufferings^  inre 
deed,  with  very  great  picasi 
the  honour  you  do  the  whole 
the  hen-pecked  in  placing  that 
man  at  our  head,  and  it  does  in 
great  measure  bidffle  the  raillery 
rogues,  who  have  ao  advantage 
but  in  that  they  are  single.  Bint, 
look  about  into  the  crowd  of  am 
win  find  the  €ur«ex  retgna  with 
tyranny  over  lovers  than  " 
shaO  hardly  meet  one  in  a 
wholly  exempt  from  thdr 
those  that  are  ao  are  capable  of  no 
life^  and  breaiaie  and  walk    ' 
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itt  iiwIgniJBcMmte.  B«t  1  am  wdSng  to  desire 
your  nur^her  favour  of  our  harmless  bro- 
therhood, and  hope  vou  will  show  in  a  true 
light  the  unmarried  Ken-pecked,  as  well  as 
you  have  done  justice  to  us,  who  submit 
to  the  conduct  of  our  wives*  I  am  very  par- 
ticularly ac^usunted  with  one  who  is  under 
entire  submission  to  a  kind  girL  as  he  caUs 
her;  and  though  he  knows  I  have  beoi 
ivitness  both  to  the  ill  usfige  he  has  receiv- 
ed frokn  her,  and  his  inabUity  to  reast  her 
tyranny,  he  still  pretends  to  make  a  Jest 
<if  me  for  a  little  more  than  ordinary  obse- 
^ttiousaess  to  my  spouse.  No  longer  ihsm 
Tuesday  last  he  took  me  with  him  to  viat 
)|is  mistress;  and  having,  it  seems,  been  a 
little  in  disgrace  before,  thought  by  bring- 
ing me  with  him  she  would  constrain  her- 
self, and  insensibly  fall  into  general  dis- 
course with  him;  and  so  he  might  break 
the  ice,  and  save  himself  all  the  ordinary 
compunctions  and  mordlicatioDs  she  used 
to  make  him.  suffer  before  she  would  be  re- 
condled,  after  any  act  of  rebellion  on  his 
part  When  we  came  into  the  room,  we 
Trerc  received  with  the  utmost  coldness; 
and  when  he  presented  me  as  Mr.  Such-a^ 
one,  his  very  good  fiiend,  she  just  had  pa- 
tience to  suffer  my  salutation;  but  when  he 
himself,  with  a  very  gay  fur,  offered  to 
follow  me,  she.  gave  nim  a  thundering  box 
en  the  ear,  called  him  a  pitiful  poor-spirited 
mrretch— how  durst  he  see  her  face?  His 
-wig  and  hat  fdl  on  different  parts  of  the 
fioor.  She  seized  the  wig  too  soon  for  him 
to  recover  it«  and,  kicking  it  down  stairs, 
threw  herselx  into  an  oppoate  room,  pull- 
ing the  door  after  her  b^  force,  that  you 
-would  have  thought  th^  hinges  would  have 
given  way.  We  went  down  you  must  think, 
-with  no  very  good  countenances;  and,  as 
•we  wetc  driving  home  together,  he  con- 
fess to  me,  that  her  ai^r  was  thus 
Iiig^y  raised,  because  he  did  not  think  fit 
to  fight  a  gentleman  who  had  said  she  was 
-what  she  was:  "but,*'  says  he^  *'a  kind 
letter  or  two^  or  fifty  pieces,  will  put  her  in 
humour  again."  I  asked  him  why  he  did 
not  part  with  her:  he  answered,  he  loved 
her  with  all  the  tenderness  ima^able,  and 
she  had  too  many  charms  to  be  abandoned 
for  a  little  quickness  of  spirit.  Thus  does 
this  illegitimate  hen-pecked  overkx^  the 
hussy's  having  no  regjard  to  his  very  life 
and  fame,  in  putting  him  upon  an  infamous 
dispute  about  her  reputation:  yet  has  he 
the  confidence  to  laugh  at  me,  because  I 
obey  my  poor  dear  in  keeping  out  of  harm's 
way,  and  not  staying  too  late  from  my  own 
family,  to  pass  through  the  hazards  of  a 
town  full  ot  ranters  and  debauchees.  You 
that  are  a  philosopher,  should  urge  in  our 
behalf,  that,  when  we  bear  with  a  froward 
wocnan,  pur  patience  is  preserved,  in  con- 
sideration that  a  breach  with  her  might  be 
a  dishonour  to  children  who  are  descended 
from  us,  and  whose  concern  makes  us  tole- 
rate a  thousand  frailties,  for  fiear  they 
should  redound  dishonour  upon  the  inno- 
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csAt  This  and  the  lil^e  drcuiMtanoBB, 
which  carry  with  them  the  most  valuable 
regards  of  human  life,  may  be  mentioned 
for  our  long-suffering;  but  in  the  case  of 
gallants,  they  swallow  iUusa^  from  one  to 
whom  ihey  have  no  obligation,  but  from 
a  base  passion*  which  it  is  mean  to  indulge, 
and  which  it  woudd  be  glorious  to  over- 
come* 

*  These  sort  of  f dlowt  are  ver^  nvme- 
rons,  and  some  have  been  conflfncuoaely 
such,  without  shame;  nay,  they  nav^  car- 
ried on  the  jest  in  the  very  article  of  deaths 
and,  to  the  mminuticn  of  the  wealth  and  hap- 
inness  of  thdr  families,  in  bar  of  those  ho- 
nourably near  to  them»  have  left  imtpense 
wealth  to  their  par^onours.  What  is  this 
but  being  a  cuUy  in  the  ^ve!  Sure  this 
is  bein^  hen-pecked  with  a  .vengeance! 
But,  without  Qwellii^  upon  these  less  fre- 
quent instances  of  eminent  cul]3dsm^  what 
is  there  so  common  as  to  hear  a  fellow 
curse  his  fate  that  he  cannot  get  rid  of  a 
passion  to  a  jilt,  and  quote  a  half  line  out 
of  a  miscellany  poem  to  pitove  his  weak- 
ness is  natural  f  If  they  will  go  on  thus^  I 
have  nothing  to  say  to  it;  but  then  let  them 
not  pretend  to  be  free  all  thi^  while,  and 
laugh  at  us  poor  married  patients. 

'I  have  known  one  wdich  in  this  town 
carry  a  haughty  dominion  over  her  lovers 
so  well,  that  she  has  at  the  same  time  been 
kept  by  a  sea-caj^n  in  the  Straits,  a  mer- 
chant m  the  city,  a  country  gentleman  in 
Hampshire,  and  had  all  her  correspon- 
dences managed  by  one  whom  she  kept  for 
her  own  use&  Tbis  happy  man  (as  the, 
phrase  is)  used  to  write  very  punctually* 
every  post,  letters  for  the  mistress  to  tran- 
scribe, ^e  would  at  in  his  night-gown 
and  slippers,  and  be  as  golve  giving  an  ac^ 
count,  omy  changing  names,  that  there  was 
nothine  in  those  idle  reports  they  had  heard 
of  sucn  a  scoundrd  as  one  of  the.  other 
lovers  was;  and  how  could  he  think  she 
could  condescend  so  low,  after  such  a  fine 
gentleman  as  each  of  them?  For  the  same 
epistle  said  the  same  thing  to,  and  ol^  every 
one.  of  them.  And  so  Mr.  Secretary  and 
his  lady  went  to  bed  with  great  order. 

•To  be  short,  Mr.,  Spectator,  we  hus- 
bands shall  never  make  tne  figure  we  ought' 
in  the  imaginations  of  young  men  growing 
up  in  the  worid,  except  you  can  bring  it 
about  that  a  man  of  the  towfi  shall  be  as  in- 
famous a  character  as  a  woman  of  the  town. 
But,  of  all  that  I  have  met  with  in  my; 
time,  commend  me  to  Betty  Duall:  she  is 
the  wife  of  a  sailor,  and  the  kept  mistress 
of  a  man  of  ouality;  she  dwells  with  the 
latter  during  the  seafaring  of  the  former. 
The  husband  asks  no  questions,  sees  his 
apartments  fiinushed  with  riches  not  his, 
when  he  comes  into  port,  and  the  lover  it 
as  joyful  as  a  man  arrived  at  his  haven, 
when  the  other  puts  to  sea.  Betty  is  the 
most  eminenUy  victorious  of  any  of  her 
sex,  and  ought  to  stand  recorded  the  only 
woman  of  dte  age  in  which  she  Ihres,  who 
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has  possessed  at  the  same  dnde  two  abused, 
and  two  contented—*  T. 

Na  487.]   T^urtday,  SefOember  18,  1712. 

Cum  profltrata  fopore 
Vrget  membra  qnies,  et  i^eiu  dne  pondere  lodit. 

While  aleep  opprcMn  the  tir*il  limbs,  the  mind 


Though  there  are  many  authors  who 
hare  written  on  dreams,  they  have  gene- 
rtdly  con^dered  them  only  as  revelations  of 
what  has  already  happened  in  distant  parts 
of  the  world,  or  as  presages  of  what  is  to 
hat>pen  in  future  periods  of  time. 

1  shall  consider  this  subject  in  another 
Hght,  as  dreams  may  give  us  some  idea  of 
the  great  excellency  of  a  human  soul,  and 
some  intimations  ra  its  independency  on 
matter. 

In  the  first  place,  our  dreams  arc  great 
instances  of  that  activity  which  is  natural 
to  £he  human  soul,  and  which  is  not  in  the 
power  of  sleep  to  deaden  or  abate.  When 
nie  man  appears  to  be  tired  and  worn  out 
with  the  lalKiurs  of  die  day>  this  active  part 
in  Ms  composition  is  still  busied  and  unw«^- 
ried.  When  the  organs  of  sense  want  their 
due  repose  and  necessary  reparations,  and 
the  body  is  no  longer  able  to  keep  pace 
with  that  spiritual  substance  to  which  it  is 
united,  the  soul  exerts  herself  in  her  seve- 
ral faculties,  and  continues  in  action  until 
her  partnef  is  a^pain  qualified  to  bear  her 
company.  In  this  case  dreams  look  Uke 
the  relaxations  and  amusements  of  the  soul, 
when  she  Is  disencumbered  of  her  machine, 
her  sports,  and  recreations,  when  she  has 
laid  her  charge  asleep. 

In  the  second  place,  dreams  are  an  in- 
stance of  that  aplity  and  perfection  which 
IS  natural  to  the  faculties  « the  mind,  when 
they  are  disengaged  from  the  body.  The 
soul  is  clogged  and  retarded  in  her  opera- 
tions, when  ^e  acts  in  conjunction  with  a 
companion  that  is  so  heavy  and  unwieldy 
in  its  motion.  But  in  dreams  it  is  wonder- 
ful to  observe  with  what  a.spri^tliness  and 
alacrity  sftie  exerts  herself.  The  slow  of 
speech  make  unpremeditated  harangues, 
or  converse  readily  in  languages  that  they 
are  but  littie  acquainted  with.  The  grave 
abound  in  i)leasantries,  the  dull  in  repar- 
tees and  points  of  wit  There  is  not  a  more 
painful  action  df  the  mind  than  invention; 
yet  in  dreams  it  W(nks  with  that  ease  and 
activity  that  we  are  not  sendble  of,  when 
the  faculty  is  employed.  For  instance,  I 
believe  every  one  some  time  or  other, 
dreams  that  he  is  reading  papers,  books, 
or  letters;  in  which  case  the  invention 
prompts  so  rea^y,  that  the  mind  is  im- 
Ijosed  upon,  and  mistakes  its  own  sugges- 
tions for  the  compositions  of  another. 
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I  shall,  under  this  head,  quote  a  passage 
it  of  the  Religio  Medici,*  m  which  the  in- 

nA%  ?*'  T.  Brtn^m,  M.  D.  witbor  of  the  carious  \took 
on    Vulgar  Errow,"  which  appeared  In  foUo.  in  164& 


genions  author  gives  an  accsmt  of  lumsdf 
in  his  dreaming  and  his  waking  tKoagliCiL 
*  We  are  somewhat  more  than  oorsdvcs 
in  our  sleeps,  and  the  slumber  of  the  boAr 
seems  to  be  but  the  wakmg  of  the  souL  It 
is  the  ligation  of  sense,  but  the  Kbcrty  «f 
reason;  and  our  waking  cooceptioDs  do  not 
match  the  fencies  of  our  sleeps.  At  wof 
nativity  my  ascendant  was  the  wateiy  sga 
of  Scorpjus:  I  was  boni  in  the  planetary 
hour  of  ISatum,  and  I  think  I  ha:^  a  piece 
of  that  leaden  planet  in  me.  I  am  no  wv 
fkcetious,  nor  disposed  for  tiie  mirth  aid 
gallfardise  of  company;  yet  in  one  drean  I 
can  compose  a  whole  comedy,  behold  Ac 
action,  apprehend  the  jests,  and  laugh  my- 
self awake  at  the  conceits  thereof.  Woe 
my  memory  as  futhful  asmyreascmtstbcn 
fruitful,  I  would  never  study  but  in  Bf 
dreams;  and  this  time  also  would  I  chcnae 
for  my  devotions;  but  our  grosser  memories 
have  then  so  little  hold  of  our  abstracted 
understan^gs,  that  they  forget  the  stoiy, 
and  can  only  relate  to  our  awaked  soob  a 
confused  and  broken  tale  of  that  that  kss 
passed.  Thus  it  is  observed  that  jncnsoec- 
times,  upon  the  hour  of  their  departure,  d» 
speak  and  reason  above  themselves;  Ibr 
then  the  soul,  beginning  to  be  freed  ftom 
the  ligaments  of  the  body,  begins  to  reason 
like  herself,  and  to  discourse  in  a  strmi 
above  mort^ty.* 

We  may  likewise  observe,  in  the  tiuni 
place,  that  the  passions  affect  the  vnnd 
with  greater  strength  when  we  arc  asleep 
than  when  we  are  awake.  Joy  and  sorrow 
give  us  more  vigorous  sensations  of  paia  cr 
pleasure  at  this  time  than  any  other.  De- 
votion likewise,  as  the  excellent  aothor 
above  mentioned  has  hinted,  is  in  a  very 
particular  manner  heightened  and  inflam- 
ed, when  it  rises  in  the  soul  at  a  time  thst 
the  body  is  thus  laid  at  rest  Every  muS 
experience  will  inform  him  in  tti\%  matter, 
though  it  is  very  probable  that  this  may 
happen  differently  ili  different  ccmsiitutiom. 
I  Shan  conclude  this  head  with  the  twofcl- 
lowing  problems,  which  I  shall  leave  to 
the  solution  of  my  reader.  Supposing  a 
man  always  happy  in  his  dreams,  and  wk- 
serable  hi  his  waking  thoughts,  and  that 
his  liffe  was  equally  divided  between  them; 
whether  would  he  bfe  more  happy  or  mise- 
rable? Were  a  man  a  king  in  his  dreaas, 
and  a  beggar  awake,  and  d^mt  as  conse- 
quentially, and  in  as  continued  unbrolca 
schemes,  as  he  thinks  when  awake;  whe- 
ther would  he  be  in  reality  a  king  tr  a 
beggar;  or,  rather,  whether  he  would  aot 
beTx)th? 

There  is  another  drcurastance,  widdi 
methinks  rives  us  a  very  high  idea  of  the 
nature  of  the  soul,  hi  regard  to  what  passes 
in  dreams.  I  mean  that  innumerable  awl- 
titude  and  variety  of  ideas  which  then  arise 
in  her.  Were  that  active  and  watdiful 
being  only  conscious  of  her  own  existence  at 
such  a  time,  what  a  painful  solitodc  wcnM 
our  hours  of  sleep  be!   Were  the  so«l 
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aensible  of  her  beihg  alone  in  her  sleeping 
moments,  after  the  same  manner  Aat  ^e 
is  senMble  of  it  while  ftwake,  the  time 
would  hang  veiy  heavy  ori  her,  as  it  often 
actually  does  when  she  dreams  that  ^e  is 
in  such  a  solitude. 


8olrnbi,ie] 
Ire  Tiam — 


imper  longam  iBcomiuu  Tidetar 


To  waDd«r  in  her  deep 
GoidetefB  tad  dark.- 


Firg.  En.  iv.  4flB. 
-She  teems  alone . 


lepthrough  ways  unknown. 

But  this  observation  I  only  make  by  the 
way.    What  I  would  hcrp  remark,  is  that 
wonderfid  power  in  the  soul,  of  producing^ 
her  own  company  on  these  occasions.    She 
converses  with  numberless  beings  of  her 
own  creatioD)  and  is  transported  inta  ten 
thousand  scenes  of  her  own^  raiang.    She  is 
herself  the  theatre,  the  acto**,  and  the  be- 
holden   This  puts  me  in  mind  of  a  saying 
which  I  am  infinitely  pleased  with,  and 
which   Phrtarch   ascnbes  to   Heraditus, 
that  all  men  whilst  they  are  awake  are  in 
one  common  woiid;  but  that  each  of  them^ 
when  he  is  asleep,  is  in  a  world  of  his  own. 
The  waking  man  is  conversant  hi  the  world 
ef  nature:  when  he  sleeps  he  retires  to  a 
private  world  that  is  particular  to  himsdE 
Th^re  seems  somethmg  in  this  considera- 
tion that  inthnates  to  us  natural  grandeur 
and  perfection  in  the  9cml,  which  is  rather 
to  be  admired  than  explained. 
'  I  must  not  omit  that  argument  for  (he 
exceRency  of  the  soul  which  -I  have  seen 
quoted  out  ef  Tertiillian,  namely,  its  power 
df  dividing  in  d^ms.    That  several  sac^ 
ffivinations  have  been  made,  none  can  <)Ue9- 
tlon,  who  believes  the  hc^  writings,  or 
wta)  ha^  but  the  least  degree  of  a  Common 
historical  faith;  there  being  inmimerable 
instances  of  this  nature  in  i»ever<d  authors 
both  ancient  ^kI  modem,  sacred  and  pro- 
fane.   Whether*  such  dark  presages,  such 
visions  of  the  right,  proceed  from  anyla- 
toit  power  in  the  soul,  during  this  her  rtate 
of  abstraction,  or  from  any  communicatien 
with  the  Supreme  Being,  or  from  any  ope- 
t*ation  of  subordinate  spirits,  has  been  a 
great  dispute  among  the  learned;  the  mat- 
ter of  ^t  is,  I  think,  incontestible,  and  has 
been  looked  upon  as  such  by  the  greatest 
Vriters,  who  mtve  been  never  suspected 
«ith^r  of  superstition  or  enthusiasm. 

I  do  not  suppose  that  the  sooltn these 
instances  is  entirely  loose  and  unfettered 
from  the  body;  it  is  sufficient  if  she  is  not 
80  far  sunk  and  imthersed  in  matter,  nor 
^tangled  and  peri)lexed  in  her  operations 
with  such  motions  of  blood  and  spirits,  as 
when  she  actuates  the  machine  in  its  wak- 
ing hours.  The  corporeal  union  is  slack- 
ened enough  to  give  the  mind  moreplav. 
The  soul  seems  gathered  within  herscd^ 
and  recovers  that  spring  which  is  brcto 
and  weakened,  when  she  operates  more  in 
concert  with  the  body. 
.  The  speculations  I  have  here  made,  if 
they  are  not  arguments,  they  are  Ht  leait 


strong  intknations,  not  only  of  the  excel- 
lency of  the  hiunan  soul,  but  of  its  inde- 
pendence on  the  body;  and,  if  they  do  not 
prove,  do  at  least  confirm  these  two  great 
pobts,  which  are  established  by  many 
other  reasons  that  are  altogether  unan 
sweraMe.  .O, 
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Qaand  emftter  pwrro. 
.       Bbeu!   , 


doa^ti  erio?  octo  aasilHia^ 
«^.Sat.iii.Lib.3.15& 


What  doth  It  coat  ?  Not  vach  upoa  m;  word, 
Hownuco  pr«y7  Why,  Two  pence.  Two  t)6iioelT>' 
liord  I— (>e«:A. 

I  riNEi*  by  several  letters  which  Ire 
ceive  daily,  that  many  of  my  readers  would 
be  better  leased  to  pay  three  Mf-*I>ence 
for  myjiaper;  Aan  two  pence*  The  inge- 
nious T..W.  tells  me  that  1  have  deprived 
ym>of  the  best  part  of  his  breakfast;  for 
that,  since  the  rise  of  my  pa]>er»  he  is 
forced  every  morning  to  dnnk  his  dish  of 
*  coffee  by  it^^,  without  the  addition  c^  the 
Spectator,  that  used  to  be  better  than  lace 
to  it  Eugeaius  iaforms  me»  very  oblinng- 
hr,  that  he  never  thought  he  should  liave 
ffisHked  any  paiseage  in  my  paper,  but  that  / 
of  late  there  have,  been  two  words  in  every 
One  of  them  which  he  could  heartily  wisn 
left  Qttt«  vrir*  *  Price  Two  Pence.'  I  nave  a 
letter  from  a  soap-boiler,  who  condoles 
with  me  very  affbctionately  upon  the  ne- 
cessity we  both  lie  under  of  setting  a  hig^ 
price  ononr  canwipdilies  sin^e  the  late  tax 
has  been  laid  upon  them»  and  desiring  mc, 
when  I  write. next  on  tiiot  subject,  to  iq)eak 
a  word  or  two  upon  the  present  duties  on 
Castile  soap.  Bat  there  is  none  of  these  my 
oonespondents,  who  writes  with  a  greater 
tarh  ot  good  sense,  and  elegance  of  expres- 
sion, than  the  generous  Philomedes,  who 
advises  me  to  value  every  Spectator  at  six^ 
pence^  and-  promises  that  he  himself  will 
engage  for  above  a  hundred  of  his  acquaint- 
ance, who  shall  take  it  in  at  that  price. 

Let^rs  from  the  female  world  are  likewise 
come  to  me,  in  great  quantities,  upon  the 
same  octagon)  and,  as  I  naturally  bear  a 
great  deference  to  this  jpart  of  our  species, 
1  am  very  glad  to  find  that  those  who  ap- 
prove n^  conduct  ia  this  particular  are 
much  motenumeroos  than  those  lyho  con- 
demn it  Alarge  family  of  daughters  have 
drawn  me  u^  a  very  handsome  remon- 
strance, in  which  th^  set  forth  that  their 
fiather  having  refused  to  take  in  the  Spec- 
tator, since  w  additional  price  was  set  upon 
it,  they  offered  him  unanimously  to  bate 
him  the  article  o£  bread  and  butter  in  the 
tea>*table  account,  provided  the  Spectator 
might  be  served  up  to  them  every  morning 
as  usual.  Upon,  thb  the  old  gentleman, 
being  pleasea,  it  seems,  with  their  desire 
of  improvhig  themselves,  has  granted  them 
the  cQothiuBBce  both  of  the  Spectatoi  and 
tkdr  bread  and  butten  hai^g  given  partS- 
calar  orderp  that  th«  tei^tabk  shall  oe  set 
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foith  every  morning  with  ks  customary 
bin  of  fare,  and  without  toy  manner  of  de- 
iidcatiOn,  I  thought  myself  obliged  to 
mention  this  particular,  as  it  does  honour 
to  this  worthy  gentleman;  and  if  the  young 
la^  Lacdtuu  who  sent  me  tlus  account, 
will  acquaint  me  with  his  name,  I  wiU  in- 
wrt  it  at  length  in  one  of  my  papers,  tf  he 
denres  it* 

I  sfaDold  be  very  glad  to  find  out  any  ex^ 
pedient  that  night  alleviate  the  expense 
wl^ch  this  my  paper  briBjgs  to  any  of  my 
leaders;  and  in  oSder  to  it,  must  propose 
two  points  to  their  copisideration.  First, 
that  if  ^ey  retrench  any  of  the  tallest 
particular  m  their  ordinary  expense,  it  will 
eassily  make  up  the  half-iMcnny  a  day  which . 
we  have  now  under  connderation.  Let  a 
lady  sacrifice  but  a%  single  riband  to  her 
mormng  studies, 'and  it  will  be  suil^ent: 
let  a  family  bum  but  a  candle  a  night  less 
than  their  usual  -number^  and  they  may 
take  in  the  Spectator  without  detriment  to 
thdr  private  affiiirs. 

In  the  next  place,  if  my  readers  will' not 
go  to  the  price  of  buying  my  papers  by  re- 
tafl,  let  them  have  patience,  uid  they  may 
buy  them  in  the  lump  without  the  burden 
of  a  tax  upon  them.  My  sp^cnlattons, 
when  they  are  sold  dngle,  like  cherries 
upon  the  stick,  are  del&g[htsfinrthericl)i  and 
wealthy:  after  some  tmie  Aey  come  to 
muiti^  in  greater  quantities,  and  arc  every 
ordinary  man^i  money.  The  tnith  of  it  is, 
they  htfVe  a  txrtain  flavour  at  their  first 
appearance,  from  teveial  accidental  dr- 
cumstances  of  time,  lAace,  and  person, 
which  they  may  lose  if  they  are  not  taken 
eariy;  but^  in  tins  case,  every  reader  is  to 
OQonder,  whether  it  is  not  better  for  him  to 
be  half  a  year  behind-^hand  with  the  hah- 
tonable  and  pdite  part  of  the  world,  than 
to  strain  himsetf  bc^rond  his  dncumstanoes. 
My  bookseller  has  now  about  ten  thousand 
of  the  third  and  fourth  volumes,  which  he 
is  ready  to  public,  havkn;  already  dis* 
poaed  of  as  large  an  edidonbo^h  of  the  first 
and  second  vdumes.  As  he  is  a  pcnon 
whose  head  is  very  wdl  turned  to  his  busi- 
ness,  he  thinks  Aey  would  be  a  very  proper 
present  to  be  made  to  persons  at  christen- 
ings, marriages,  vinting  days»  and  the  like 
joyful  solemnities,  as  several  other  books 
are  frequently  nven  at  funerals.  He  has 
printed  them  m  such  a  little  portable 
volume,  that  many  of  them  may  be  ranged 
together  upon  a  ^g^  plate;  and  is  of  opi- 
nion, that  a  salver  of  Spectators  would  be 
as  acceptable  an  enterainment  to  the  la- 
dies as  a  salver  of  sweet-meats. 

I  shall  conclude  this  paper  with  an  epi- 
gram lately  sent  to  the  writer  of  the  Spec- 
tator, afi«r  having  retiuned  my  thanks  to 
the  ingenious  autlMM*  of  it 

'*Silt,— Havine  heard  the  following  ep»- 
rnun  very  much  commended,  I  woooer 
that  it  has  not  yet  had  a  place  in  any  of 
your  papers;  1  think  the  suftage  oc  our 


peet  laureat  shoidd  not  be  over4ookfidL 
which  shows  the  o^nion  he  ente|tains  of 
your  paper,  whethier  the  notion  he  pro- 
ceeds upon  be  true  or  false.  I  make  bolil 
to  convey  it  to  you,  not  knowing  if  it  has 
,yet  come  to  your  hands. ' 

Ojr  TOE  SPSCTMTOR. 

BY  MR.  TATB. 

Alittoque  et  idem 

NsMerii tbr.  Otnn.  ftec  NL 

Yoa  riw  tnoUier  aoi  the  mum. 

WlNB  ilnt«liftT»U«r  to  a  nnite  vay  *arm% 
Great  Britain  tar  her  eeasor*!  tdenoe  moura'd ; 
Robb*d  of  kii  iprifhtly  beams,  ihe  w«pt  the  ngfef. 
Till  thelBpeetator  MM  and  MazXI  as  MkM. 
Bo  the  flrPt  BUM  the  «ui*s  first  lettiBc  vieWd. 
Aad  sifh*d  UU  drcllnr  day  bis  Joys  tieiiew*d. 

Tety  doubtfyil  how  that  seoood  sun  to  nane. 
Whether  a  bright  teceessor,  or  the  warn. 
60  we;  ba^  now  from  this sospense are  iUtd, 
BinoB  all  agree,  woo  both  with  jodfment  read, 

'Hi  the  same  ran,  and  does  himself  snoosed.    OL 
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The  mighty  force  of  ocean's  troubled  flood. 

*SiB, — Upon  reading"  your  essay  coo^ 
ceming  the.  Pleasures  m  the,  Tma^fnatinn, 
I  find  amon^  the  three  sources  of  those 
pleasures  wludi  you  have  discovered*  that 
greatness  is  one.  Thifthassuggotodtome 
me  reason  why,  of  all  objects  that  I  have 
ever  seen,  there  is  none  which  a&cts  mv 
imagination  so  much  asthe  sesi,  or  ocean.  I 
cannot  see  die  heaving  of  this  prodi|poiis 
bulk  of  waters,  even  ma  caln^  without  a 
very  pleaang  astonishment;  but  when  it  is 
woiked  upm  a  tempest,  so  that  the  hoi- 
son  on  emy  nde  is  itothin(^  but^  foaming 
billows  and  noatii^  mountains,  it  is  imposr- 
sU)le  to  describe  the  agreeable  horror  thai 
rises  from  such  a  prospect  A  troubled 
ocean*  to  a  man  who  sails  upoo  it,  is,  I 
thiidt,  the  biggest  object  that  he  can  see  in 
motion,  and  cposeouently  gives  his  imagi- 
hation  one  of  the  highest  kuids  of  pleasore 
that  can  arise  from  greatness.  I  must  00a- 
fess  it  is  imposuble  for  me  to  survey  this 
world  of  nuid  matter  without  thinking  on 
the  hand  that  firat  poured  it  out,  and  made 
a  firoper  channd  for  its  reception.  Sochan 
object  naturally  raises  in  my  thoughts  the 
idea  of  an  Almighty  Being,  and  convinces 
me  of  hb  existence  as  much  as  a  meta- 
physical demonstration.  The  imagmatiaa 
prompts  the  understanding,  and,  oy  tiie 
greatness  of  the  sensible  object,  produces 
m  it  the  id^  of  a  being  who  is  neither  dr- 
camscribed  by  Ume  nor  space. 

*  As  I  have  made  several  vovages  iqion 
the  sea,  I  have  often  been  tossea  in  storms, 
and  on  that  occasion  have  frequently  re- 
flected on  the  descriptions  of  them  in  an- 
cient poets.  I  remember  Loosjlnus  highly 
recommends  one  in  Homer,  Decause  die 
poet  has  not  amused  himself  with  fttle 
rancies  upon  the  occasion,  as  authors  of  an 
mferior  xeoios,  whom  he  mentions,  had 
done,  but  because  he  has  gathered  togeOicr 
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apt  to  terrify  the  hnaghisAion,  tmd  which 
reaUy  happeii  in  ^e  raging  of  a  tempest 
It  is  for  the  same  reason  that  I  prefer  the 
foHowin);  description  of  a  ship  in  a  storm, 
which  the  psalmist  has  made,  before  any 
other  I  have  ever  met  with.  "  They  that  go 
down  to  the  sea  in  shi]^  that  do  buMness 
in  great  waters;  these  ^  the  works  of  the 
Lord,  and  his  wonders  in  the  deep.  For  he 
commandeth  and  raiseth  the  stormy  wind, 
which  lifteth  np  the  waters  thereof  They 
meant  up  tb  the  heaven,  they  go  down 
again  to  the  depths,  their  soul  is  mdted 
lieeaaset)f  trouble.  They  reel  to  and  fto, 
and  stagger  likeadrunken  man,  and  are  at 
their  wit*»  end.  Then  ^cy  cry  unto  the 
Lord  in  thdr  trouble,  and  he  bmgeth  them 
out  of  their  distresses.  He  m»eth  the 
fliorm  a  calm,  to  that  the  waves  thereof 
m!«flAiU:  Then  they  are  glad,  because  they 
be  qiriet,  so  he  bnngeth  them  unto  their 
desired  haven.^* 

*  By  the  way;  how  much  more  comlbrt- 
sS>le,  as  well  as  rational,  is  this  system  of 
the  psalmist,  than  the  pagan  scheme  in 
firpi  and  t)ther  poets,  ^ere  one  Mtf  h 
represented  as  raising  a  stoim,  and  fknodier 
as  laying  it!  Were  we  only  to  consider  the 
sublime  m  this  piece  of  poetry,  whaC  can 
be  nobler  than  the  idea  it  gives  us  of  the 
Supreme  feehig  thus  raising  a  tmnult  aiiione 
the  dements,  and  recovering  themtmtof 
thdr  conlMon;  thus  trOttbfing  and  becalm- 
ing nature? 

"^Great  painters  do  not  only  five  us  land- 
scapes of  gardens,  mves,  and  meadows^ 
iMit  very  often  eoipioy  tiieir  peacils  upon 
«ea-pieces.  I  couM  wish  you  would  Icdiow 
tlidr  exam^  If  thi<  snudl  sketch  may 
deserve  a  place  among  yonr  works,  I  ^aU 
accompany  it  with  a  cuvine  ode  made  by  a 
^enUemanupoQ  the  condusknof  tustilKvels* 


"  How  an  thy  tenraBtt  Meit,  O  Loi4t 

How  Nieif  tbeir  ddnoel 
Elonial  wiadom  it  tbtir  fokto, 

Tk^ir  belp  OBBBipoteaee. 


**  la  taetfn  reahm  mud  laaiofeiiioCB, 

Supported  by  thy  e«re, 
Thnnifli  btrtninf  climet  I  pti^4  milnit, 

Aiid1bfmUi*d  in  taiBtod  air. 

m. 

**  Thy  aarey  iirBeteiiVI  «?ery  toil. 


ynmt,  la  the  Bwiii  w  of  piHw, 
My  soul  took  hold  on  llieo. 

VIL 
'''For  tboagfa  in  dreadA^  wliirls  we  bang 

Bif  h  on  the  broken  wave, 
I  knew  thou  wen  not  ilow  to  hear, 

Nor  lapoteat  to  my, 

vm. 

'*  The  otorai  wae  laid,  the  wiada  retif'd, 

QliedieBttothy  will; 
Tha  tea  that  roar'd  at  thy  ooaunand. 

At  thy  eolnmand  waa  lUtt. 

UL 
**  In  midet  of  daniera,  (ban,  and  dehth. 

Thy  soodnese  ril  adore, 
Aad  praiae  thee  Ibr  thy  aioraiei  paat» 

And  .hiiiBbly  hope  iw  more, 

X. 

*■' Jfy  life,  if  thoa  pieoerv*it  ny  ^fe. 

Thy  eaerlfioe  thai)  he ; 
Ahd  death,  if  death  noit  be  my  doon, 

flhaU Join  my aoulto thee.** 


B  ev*fy  regioa  pieaae: 
The  hoary  Alpine  hilw  it  warm*4. 
AadaoKoothM  «he  Tyntene  aeia. 

IV. 
**  TUak.  O  my  aool,  deroQtly  Uiink, 

How,  with  aflHffated  eye*. 
Thoa  nw'et  the  wide  extended  Aeep 

laattitahortaniiael 

V. 
**G(»fMon  d«relt  in  eT*ry  Ihea, 
,  And  fear  in  er^ry  heart ; 
When  waveeon  wavee,  and  gaffe  in  golfe 
O^enamathepHot'aan. 


-Tel 


VI. 


Tet  «6n  ftoai  aH  my  gflefe»  O  LofC 
Thgr  merpy  wt  me  fSiee, 
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Thy  hooia  and  pleaaiog  wife-^Oeaek. 

I  RAVE  verv  longf  entertained  an  ambt-* 
tlonto  make  tne  word  wife  the  moat  afl[nee- 
able  aBd  deUehtfol  name  m  nature.  Intbe 
not  so  m  itself  all  the  wiser  part  of  mon- 
Idnd,  from  the  beg^nhig[  of  the  wofid  to 
this'  day,  has  consented  m  an  error.  But 
our  unhappiness  m  Englefid  has  been,  that 
a  few  loose  men  of  gemus  for  pleaaire, 
have  tuhied  it  all  to  the  ipitification  of  un« 
covemed  deares,  in  despite  of  g;ood  sense, 
form,  and  order;  when  in  truth,  unf  saitis- 
£sctkm  beyand  the  boundaries  of  reason  ia 
but  a  step  towards  madness  and  Mly.  But 
is  the  senEUe  of  joy  and  aceompHshment  of 
desire  no  way  to  be  hidulged  or  attafaicd  > 
And  have  we  appetites  ^en  us  not  to  be 
at  aU  gratified  ?  Yes,  certiunly.  Marriage 
is  an  mstitution  calculated  fir  a  constant 
scene  of  delieht,  as  mudi  as  our  bdog-ia 
capable  o£  Two  persons,  who  have  chosen 
each  other  out  df  all  tike  species,  with  de- 
sign to  be  each  other's  mutual  comfort  and 
entertainment,  have  in  that  action  bound 
themselves  to  be  good^huinoared,  albble^ 
discreet,  forgiving,  patient,  and  joyful,  with 
respect  to  each  other's  frailties  aiid  peiieo- 
tkns,  to  the  end  of  their  Uvea.  The  wiser 
of  the  two  (and  it  always  haimens  one  of 
tliem  is  such)  tirin,  for  her  or  his  own  sake, 
keep  thinn  mm  outrage  with  the  utmost 
sanctity.  When  this  union  is  thus  preKrv^ 
ed,  (as  I  have  often  said)  the  most  indif- 
ferent circumstance  admfaiisters.  ddight: 
thor  oonakion  is  an  endless  source  of  new 
gratificadons.  Th6  married  man  can  say^ 
'If  I  am  unacceptable  to  all  the  world  be* 
side,  there  is  one  whom  I  entirely  love, 
that  win  receive  me  with  joy  and  transport, 
and  think  herself  obliM  to  double  her 
kindness  and  caresses  ot  me  from  the j^loom 
with  which  she  sees  me  overeat  Ineed 
not  Assemble  the  sorrow  of  my  heart  to  be 
agreeable^ere;  that  very  sorrow  qukkena 
her  afltulfcjii.' 
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This  paMioii  tovndiv  eic^  odiery  when 
once  wqjl  fixed,  enters  into  the  very  consti- 
tution, and  the  kindness  flows  as  easily  and 
silenthr  as  the  blood  in  the  reins.  When 
this  affection  is  enjoyed  in  the  sublime  de- 
gree, unskilful  eyes  see  nothing  of  it;  but 
when  it  is  subject  to  be  changed,  and  has 
an  allay  in  it  tnat  mav  make  it  end  in  dis- 
taste, it  is  apt  to  break  into  rage^  or  over- 
flow into  fondness,  before  the  rest  of  the 
worid. 

Uxander  and  Viramba  are  amorpus  and 
young,  have  been  married  these  two  years; 
jet  do  they  ■>  nuch  disdngnish  each  other 
m  coropanv,  that  hi  your  conversation  with 
the  deiir  uiings,  you  are  still  put  to  a  sort 
ofcro8»-purpo9es.  Wbenerer  ytu  address 
yourself  in  ordinary  discourse  to  Viramira, 
she  turns  her  htm  another  way,  and  the 
answer  is  made  to  the  dear  Uxander.  If 
you  tell  a  merry  tale,  the  application  is 
stin  directed  to  her  dieai^  aad  when  she 
dKnld  cooimeod  you,  she  says  to  him,  as  if 
be  had  sp^e  it,  *That  is,  my  dear,  so 
pretty/— -This  puts  me  in  mind  of  what  I 
kave  lonewhere  nad  in  tke  admiied  me- 
noira  of  the  fiunoss  Cemntes;  where, 
while  honest  Sancho  Papca  is  putting  aoiBe 
neecasary  fawnble  Question  concerning  Ro- 
linife,  his  sapper,  or  his  lodging,  the 
knight  of  the  aorrowfid  ooontenaeoe  is  ever 
improving  the  harailess  fei^y  hints  of  faia 
*8cpttre  to  the  poetical  eoncoti  raptore^  and 
fli^t*  Ml  contemidatkii  of  the  deurdnlciDea 
^faia  affeotiooft. 

On  the  other  aide,  Dictaraws  and  Moria 
are  ewer  squabbling;  and  ^on  may  observe 
them,  all  the  time  they  are  in  company,  in  a 
state  of  imptttience.  As  Uxander  aad  Vi-. 
ramira  wisn  you  all  fomt,  &at  they  may 
be  at  freedom  for  dalliance;  Diotanmua 
and  Moria  wait  your  ^absence,  that  they 
may  speak  their  harsh  interpretations  on 
each  other's  words  and  acdons,  during  the 
^fane  you  were  with  them. 

it  it  certain  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
^vils,  attending  this  condition  of  life,  arises 
irom  fashion.  Prejudice  In. this  case  is 
turned  the  wrang  way;  and,  instead  of  ex«- 
pecting  more  happiness  than  we  shall  meet 
with  in  it,  we  are  laughed  into  a  prepos^ 
aestton,  that  we  shall  be  disappointed  il  we 
lKH>e  for  lasting  satisfactions. 

With  all  persons  who  have  made  good 
jtnae  the  nue  of  action,  marriage  is  de^ 
-scribed  as  the  state  capable  of  the  highest, 
liuman  felicity.  TuUy  has  epistles  fuU  of 
^eotionate  pleasure,  when  he  writes  to  his 
wife,  or  speaks  of  his  children.  But,  above 
all  the  hints  of  this  kind  I  have  met  with 
In  writers  of  ancient  date,  I  am  pleased 
with  an  epigram  of  Martial,  in  honour  of 
the  beauty  of  his  wife  Clec^Mitca.  Com- 
mentators say  it  was  written  the  day  after 
hia  weddin^iught  When  his  Mxxise  was 
tetired  to  the  oathing-room  in  the  heat  of 
^^  ^yt  hei  it  seems,  came  in  upon  her  when 

T  just  goin|;  into  the  wi^er.    To  her  stories,  for  the  truth  of  which  there  is  i 
^nd  carnage  on  this  occaakn  weiauthortty.  The  mind  of  man  is  nateillr  a 


owe  the^oHowlarepigiBaa.  which  I  showed 

my  friend  Will  Hon^comb  in  French,  who 
lias  translated  it  as  foUows,  without  under- 
standing the  original  I  expectit  will  please 
the  En^ish  better  than  the  Latin  reader. 

'  Wben  my  brif  ht  coiMort,  wfHiw  aor  wife  nor  maii, 
AvteM'd  and  wsntoo,  ofMitarict  sfraM. 
PM  |o  tbe  fti«aa«,  Uie  ■uea^ii  mjr  (^rtecnj'4; 
To  my  fond  eyes  liie  all  tntu^tent  ttnod ; 
She  nLi8h*d ;  I  nnird  at  tlw  ittiglit  cot^ng  flood. 
Thai  Ihrottfli  tho  glut  tbe  lovoly  lily  clowa; 
Tboa  tbroofb  Un  ainbieat  flea  ■biMvMrtti  tht  iMo. 
laaw new ^arma, and  plans'd  to  aetze  ray atoce, 
Kiaaea  I  anatcbM— the  wavea  prevented  boic' 

My  friend  would  not  allow  that  this  hn- 
cious  account  could  be  given  of  a  wife,  tad 
therefore  used  the  word  consort;  which,  he 
lesmedly  said,  would  serve  for  a  misUess 
as  well)  and  ^ve  a  more  gentlemanly  tnni 
to  the-epigram.  But,  under  favour  oF  him 
and  all  other  such  fine  gentlemen,  I  cannoi 
be  persuaded  but  that  t tie  passion  a  bride- 
groom has  for  a  virtuous  young  woman  wS, 
by  little  and  little,  erow  into  friendship,  aad 
then  it  has  ascended  to  a  higher  masore 
thanit  was  in  its  first  tervoun  Withoat 
this  happens*  he  is  ^  very  unfortunate  man 
who  has  entered  mto^is  state,  and  left  the 
habitudes  of  life  he  might  have  eiyoyc^ 
with  afaithfiil  friend. .  But  whea  the  wife 
proves  capable  of  fiUias;  seiioas  as  weO  as 
joyous  hours,  she  brings  happinessuakiiawn 
to  friendship  itsel£  Spemer  speaks  of  each 
kind  of  love  with  gr^  jusdce,  and  attri- 
butes the  highest  praise  ^o  friendahip;  and 
indeed  there  is  no  disputing  that  point,  hat 
by  making  that  friendship  take,  its  place 
between  two  married  persons. 

*  Ihtd  fa  the  doubt,  and  dfAoall  fo  deeni. 
When  an  ilifve  Mnda  of  low  topether  neeu 
And  dadiapart  the  heart  with  |ower  astceno, 
WheUier  abaO  weigh  tbe  balance  down;  to  wit, 
Tbe  dear  aflhrtion  nnto  kindred  sweet. 
Or  rafinfr  ire  oflova  to  wonankiBd, 
Or  aeal  offlciffadacoaibin'd  by  virttiea  meat; 
But.  of  them  all,  tbe  band  ofTirtoea  nrind 
Hetbinka  tbe  genUe  heart  abouM  moat  aaanred  bind. 

*  For  natural  aflfectlon  aqon  doth  eeaae. 
And  qoenched  la  with  Cnpid'i  prater  flame: 
Bat  Ibltbfbl  fKendabip  doth  them  both  aqppfeaa. 
And  them  with  maaterf  ng  di«dplin«  doth  tane. 
Through  tbougbta  aapiringAo  eternal  (kme. 
For  aa  the  aou  dotb  rule  Urn  earthly  maaa. 
And  all  tbe  aerviee  of  the  body  mme ; 
80  love  of  aoul  doth  love  of  body  paiw. 
No  leaa  than  perfect  gold  aurmaunta  tbs  ■tiaw.al 

btaaa. 


T. 
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— *-Digna  aatia  fortiuui  reriaiL 

?l>7.JBn.Ui.nSL 
A  Joat  revane  of  fbrtone  on  him  waits. 

It  is  common  with  me  to  ran  from  book 
to  bode  to  exercise  my  mind  with  many 
objects,  and  qualify  myself  fn*  my  ch^  la- 
bours. After  an  hour  spent  hi  this  loiteriqg 
way  dT  reading,  something  will  remaia  ts 
be  food  to  the  unagination.  The  ^ 
that  pleaae  me  most  on  such  < 
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lovtr  of  justice.  ABdw1ieitkii^«eftda8tor7 
vherw  a  crhninal  is  overtaken,  in  whom 
thiere  is  naqualit^  which,  is  the  object  of 
jMty,  the  soul  enjojrs  a  certain  revenue  for 
die  offence  done  to  its  natucfe,  in  the  wicked 
actions  committed  in  the  preceding  part  of 
the  history.  This  will  be  better  linder- 
ifeood  bv  the  reader  from  tbe  fcdlowin^  nar- 
latioa  itselj^  than,  from  any  thiog  which  I 
can  say  to  introduce  it 

When  Charles  doke  of  Burgundy,  sur- 
i^med  The  BokU  reigned  over  spacious 
dominions  now  swallowed  up  by  the  power 
of  France,  he  heaped  mainy  mvours  and 
hoDoars  upon  Claiidius  Rhynsault,  a  Ger- 
main who  had  served  him  in  his  wars  against 
th&  insiilts  uf  his  neighbours.  A  great  part 
of  Zealand  was  at  that  time  in  subjection 
to  that  dukedom.  The  prince  himself  was 
a  person  of  singular  humanity  and  justioe. 
Rhyiktaultt  with  no  other  real  quality  than 
coinage,  had  disumulation  enough  to  pass 
upon  his  generous  and  unsuspicious  master 
for  a  person  of  blunts  honest^r  and  fidelity, 
without  any  vice  that  could  bias  him  from 
the  execution  of  justice.  His  highness,  pre- 
'  possessed  to  his  advantage,  upon  Uie  de- 
cease of  the  governor  of  his  chief  town  of 
Zeidand^  gave  Rhynsault  that  command. 
He  was  not  long  seated -in  that  government 
t^efore  he  east  nis  eyes  upon  Sapphira,  a 
woman  of  exquimte  beauty,  the  wife  of 
Paul  Daavelt,  a  wealthy  merchant  of  the 
city  imder  his  protection  and  government 
Rhynsault  wra  a  man  of  a  wamtconstitu* 
tkm,  and  violent  inclination  to  women,  and 
not  unskilled  in  the  soft  arts  which  win 
their  favour.  Heknewwhatitwastoenjoy 
tte  sotisfactiQiis  which  are  reaped  from  the 
posseanon  of  beauty,  but  was  an  utter 
stranger  to  the  decencies,  honoora,  and  de- 
licacies, that  attend  the  passtcHi-  towards 
them  in  elegant  minds.  However,  he  had 
so  much  of  the  world,  that  he  had  a  great 
share  of  the  language  which  usually  pre- 
vails upon  the  weaker  part  of  that  sex;  and 
he  could  with  his  tongue  utter  a  p£»non 
with  which  his  heart  was  whdly  untouched. 
He  was  one  of  those  brutk  minds  which 
can  be  gratified  with  the  violation  of  inno- 
cence and  beauty,  without  the  least  pity, 
passion,  or  love,  to  that  With  ifYach  they 
are  so  much  delighted.  Ingratitude  is  a 
vice  inseparable  to  a  lustful  man;  and  the 
possession  of  a  woman  by  him,  who  has  no 
thought  but  allaying  a  passion  painful  to 
himself,  is^  necessarily  followed  by  distaste 
and  aversioiu  Rhynsault,  being  resolved  to 
accomplish  his  will  on  the  wife  of  DanVelt, 
left  no  arts  untried  to  get  into  a  £amiliarity 
at  her  house;  but  she  knew  hisr  character 
and  disposition  too  well,  not  to  shun  ail 
oceasions  that  might  ensnare  her  into  his 
conveavitioii.  The  governor,  despairing  of 
success  by  ordinary  means,  ai^rehended 
and  imprisoned  her  husband,  under  pre- 
tence of  an  information,  that  he  was  gmlty 
of  a  correspondence  with  the  enemies  of  the 
dike  U>  b^n^  the  town  kito  their  potset- 


sion.  This  design  had  its  deiii«d  effbctf 
and  the  wife  of  n^  unfortunate  Danvelt,  the 
day  before  that  which  was  appointed  for 
his  execution,  presented  hersett  in  the  hall 
of  the  governor's  hoiise;  and,  as  he  passed 
through  the  apaitment,  threw  hersdf  at 
his  f&et,  and,  holding  his  knees,  beseeched 
his  mercy.  Rhynsanlt  behdd  her  with  a 
dissembled  satisfaction;  and,  assuming  an 
air  of  thought  and  authority,  he  bid-  her 
arise,  and  told  her  she  must  fellow  him  to 
his  closet;  and,  asking  her  whether  she 
knew  the  hstnd  of  the  letter  he  pulled  out 
of  his  pocket,  went  firom  her,  leaving  this 
admonition  aloud:  ^  If  you  will  save  your 
husband,  you  must  give  me  an  account  o^ 
all  you  know  without  prevarication  t  for 
eveiy  body  is  satisfied  he  wfes  too  fond  of 
you  to  be  able  to  hide  from  you  the  names 
of  the  rest  of  the  conspirators,  or  any  other 
particulars  whatsoever.*  He  went  to  his^ 
doeet,  and  soon  after  the  lady  was  sent  for 
to  an  audience.  The  servant  knew  his  dis- 
tance when  matters  of  state  were  to  be 
debated ;  and  the  governor,  laying  a^e  the 
air  with  which  he  had  appeared  m  public,' 
began  to  be  the  si^^Bcant,  to  rally  an  af- 
fliction, which  it  was  m  her  power  ea^ly  to 
remove^  and  rdieve  an  innocent  man  from 
his  imprisQiiment  She  easily  perceived 
his  indention;  and  badied  in  tears,'  began  t» 
deprecate  so  wicked  a  design.  Lus^  Kke 
ambition,  takes  aU  the  feu^aes  of  the  mfaid 
and  body  into  its  service  and  subjection. 
Her  becoming  tears,  her  honest  anguish^ 
the  wringing  oc  her  hands,  and  the  many 
dbanges  of  tier  postore  and  figvre  in  the 
vdiemence  of  speaking,  were  but  so  niany 
attitudes  in  which  he  -beheld  her  beauty, 
and  £arther  incentives  of  his  desires.  AU 
hnmamt}r  was  kot  in  diatone  appetite,  and 
he  rigniaed  to  her  in  so  many  plain  terms, 
that  he  was  unhappy  till  he  had  possessed 
her,  and  nothing  less- should  be  the  price 
of  her  husband's  life,  and  she  must,  before 
the  following  noon,  pronomiee  the  death, 
or  enlargement,  of  Danvelt  After  thift  no- 
tification^ when  he  saw  Sapphira  enough 
again  distracted,  to  make  the  subject  of 
their  Ascoune  to  coinmon  eyes  appear  dif- 
fa*ent  from  what  it  was,  he  callea  servants 
to  conduct  her  to  the  gate.  Loaded  with 
insupportable  affliction,  she  immediately 
repairs  to  her  husband ;  and,  having  agnified 
to  has  gaolers  that  she  had  a  proposal  to 
make  to  her  husband  from  the  giwemor, 
she  was  left  alone  with  him,  revealed  to 
him  1^  that  had  passed,  and  represented 
the  endless  coi^ct  she  was  in  between  love 
tahis  person,  and  fidelity  to  his  bed.  It  is 
easy  to  inm^e  the  sharp  afiliction  this 
horiest  pair  was  in  upon  such  an  incident^ 
in  lives  not  used  to  any  but  ordinary  occur^ 
rences.  The  man  was  bridled  by  shame 
from  speaking  what'  his  fear  prompted, 
upon  so  near  an  approach  of  death;  but  let 
6dl  words  that  signified  to  her,  he  should 
not  think  her  polluted,  though  she  had  not 
yet  oonfiesied  tohim  tiuA  the  governor  Ini 
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Yiolaled  ber  penoo,  4amat  hit  knew  hot 
-will  had  no  pait  in  the  action.  She  parted 
from  him  with  this  obUqoe  permisgion  to 
aave  a  Wk  be  had  not  resolutiao  enough  to 
reaien  for  the  safetjr  of  his  honoor. 

The  next  morning  thennhappf  Sapphira 
atttended  the  governor,  and  bewr  led  intoa 
remote  apartment,  sabmitted  to  his  desires 
RhynsMut  commended  her  charms,  claimed 
a  fiuniliaritf  after  what  had  passed  between 
them,  and  with  im  air  of  gaye^,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  a  gallant,  bid  her  return,  and  take 
her  hivibana  out  of  prison: '  butj  continued 
he» '  my  hit  one  must  not  be  offended  that 
I  have  taken  care  he  diould  not  be  an  intci>- 
ruption  to  our  future  assignations.'  These 
hut  words  forrix)ded  what  she  found  when 
she  came  to  the  gaol—her  husband  exe- 
cuted by  the  order  of  RhynaauH! 

It  was  remaikable  that  the  womaiu  who 
was  fiiU  of  tears  and  lamentations  onrinr 
the  whole  course  of  her  afflictions,  uttered 
neither  8b;h  nor  complamt,  but  stood  fixed 
wHh  grief  at  this  consummation  of  her  mis- 
fbrtunes.  She  betook  herself  to  her  abode; 
aiMt,  after  having  in  solitude  paid  her  de- 
votions to  him  who  is  the  avenger  of  inno- 
cence, she  r^airedprivatelr  to  court.  Her 
person,  and  a  certam  grandeur  of  sorrow, 
negligent  of  forms,  gttned  her  passage  into 
the  presence  of  the  duke  her  sovetdA 
As  soon  as  she^^une  ipto  the  presence,  we 
bvoke  forth  into  the  following  words:  *  Be- 
hold, O  mighty  Charles,  a  wretch  weary 
of  life,  though  it  has  always  been  spent 
with  innocence  and  virtue.  It  is  not  in  vour 
power  to  redress  my  ii^juries,  but  it  is  to 
avenge  them.  And  if  the  protection  of  the 
distr^sed,  and  the  punishinent  of  ^ipres- 
sors,  is  a  task  worthy  of  a  prince,  F  bring 
the  duke  of  Bumndy  ample  matter  for 
doing  honour  to  his  own  great  name,  and 
wiping  in£unv  off  from  mine.' 

Wten  she  had  spoke  this,  she  deUveied 
the  duke  a  paper  redting  her  story.  He 
read  it  with  all  the  emotions  that  iiMfispia- 
tinn  and  pky  could  raise  in  a  prince  jcalons 
of  his  honour  in  the  behaviour  of  hSa  officers, 
and  prosperity  of  his  subjects. 

Upon  an  appointed  day,  Rhynsault  was 
sent  for  to  court,  and,  in  the  presence  of  a 
few  of  the  council,  confronted  by  Sapf^ra. 
Tlie  prince  asking,  'Do  you  know  that 
lady?'  Rhynsault,  as  soon  as  he  could  re- 
cover his  surprise,  told  the  duke  he  would 
marry  her,  i^  his  hij^hness  would  please  to 
think  that  a  reparation.  The  duke  seemed 
contented  with  this  answer,  and  stood  by 
during  the  immediate  solemnization  of  tl^ 
ceremonr.  At  the  condunon  of  it  he  told 
Rhynsault,  *Thus  far  you  have  done  as 
constrained  by  my  authority:  I  shall  not  be 
satisfied  of  ]^our  kind  usage  to  her,  without 
you  ngn  a  ^ft  of  your  whole  estate  to  her 
after  your  decease.'  To  the  performance 
of  this  also  the  duke  )Was  a  witness.  When 
these  two  acts  were  executed,  the  duke 
turned  to  the  lady,  and  told  her,  *  It  now 
v«iWMns  for  me  to  put  you  in  quiet  potncs 
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skmol  wlMt  ymnr  fansbsBd  has  sobovMS- 
fidly  bestowed  on  you;*  and  ordeved  the 
immediate  execntieB  of  Rhynn^         T 
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<Ttanbridge,Sept.  1& 

*  Dear  Mr.  Spcctator, — ^I  am  a  Toong 
woman  of  eighteen  vears  of  age,  and  I A 
assure  yon  a  audd  oi  unspotted  repatatiav 
founded  vpoa  a  very  careful  carritte  in  tH 
my  looks,  woKb,  and  actioBs.  Attbeaamr 
time  I  must  own  to  you,  that  it  is  wi^  muck 
constraint  to  flesh  and  Mood  that. my  be- 
haviour is  so  striody  irreproachaUe;  fcr  I 
am  naturally  addicted  to  imrth,  to  gayetr, 
to  a  free  air,  to  Qkotkn,  and  gadding,  mw, 
what  g^es  me  a  great  deal  of  anxiety,  and 
is  some  discouragement  in  the  ponMitof 
vktne,  is,  that  the  yoong  women  who  roa 
into  greater  freedoms  with  the  men  ave 
more  taken  notice  of  than  I  am.  Tbemca 
are  such  unthinking  sots,  that  they  do  bb( 
prefier  her  who  resit  ains  all  her  jMMons 
and  affectiona,  and  kem  much  within  tiie 
bounds  of  what  is  liiwfui,  to  her  who  goes  to 
the  utmost  verge  of  innocence  and  paileya 
at  the  very  brink  of /^ce,  whether  she  shall 
be  a  wife  or  a  mistress.  But  I  most  appeal 
to  your  spectatorial  wisdom,  whM^  I  nnd« 
have  passed  very  much  of  your  time  in  the 
study  of  woman,  whether  tliis  is  not  a  most 
unreasonable  proceeding.  I  have  read  soma 
where  that  Hobbes  of  MalmesUuy  asmils 
that  continent  persons  have  more  of  whst 
they  cootam  than  those  who  given  loose  t» 
their  dtnres.  According  to  this  nrie^  let 
there  be  equal  age,  equal  wit,  and  equal 
good-humour,  in  the  woman  of  pradence, 
and  her  of  liberty;  what  atores  has  he  to 
expect  who  takes  the  former^  Whatrdhse 
must  he  be  contented  with  who  chooaes  the 
latter?  WeU,  but  I  sat  down  td  write  to  yon 
to  vent  my  indUgnatai  against  several  pen 
creatures  who  are  addressed  to  and  oointed 
in  this  pUce,  while  pbor  I,  and  two  or  tfam 
like  me,  are  wholly  unregar^d. 

*  Every  one  of  these  affect  gaining  the 
hearts  ot  your  sex.  Tlus  is  generally  at- 
tempted by  a  particular  manner  of  carry- 
ing themsdves  with  fismtliarity.  C^jrcera 
hi^  a  dancing  walk,  and  keeps  thne  m  her 
ordinary  gait  Chkle,  her  sister,  who  is  un- 
willing to  intemipt  her  conqueste^  comes 
into  tM  room  before  her  with  a  familiar  ran. 
Dulcissa  takes  advantage  of  the  approach 
of  ti^  winter,  and  has  introdncea  a  very 
pretty  shiver;-  dosing  up  her  dftouldeffi, 
and  shrinkmg  as  she  moves.  All  that  an 
in  this  mode  carry  tiietr  fans  between  both 
hands  before  them.  Duldssa  heradf^  wha 
is  author  of  this  ak^  adds  ^e  pretty  imi  ts 
it:  and  has  ala^  when  she  is  m  very  good 
humour,  a  taking  familiarity  in  throwing 
hendf  hito  the  hiwest  scat  in  the  nam,  shI 
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letting  her  hooped  petticoats  fall  with  a 
lucky  decenoy  about  her. '  I  know  she  prac- 
tises this  way  of  sitdne  down  in  her  cham- 
ber; and  indeed  she  does  it  as  well  as  you 
nay  have  seen  an  actress  fall  down  dead  in 
a  tragedy.  Not  the  least  indecency  in  her 
posture.  Ifyouhaveobscrved  what  pretty 
carcasses  srecarriedoff  at  the  end  of  a  verse 
at  the  theatre,  it  will  give  you  a  notion  how 
Duldssa  plumps  into  a  cn^.  Here  is  a 
little  country  girl  that  is  very  cunning,  that 
makes  her  use  of  being  young  and  unbred, 
and  outdoes  the  ensnarers,  who  are  almost 
twice  her  age.  The  air  that  she  takes  is  to 
come  into  company  after  a  walk,  and  is 
very  successfully  out  of  breath  upon  occa- 
tton.  Her  mother  is  in  the  secret,  and  calls 
her  romp,  and  then  looks  round  to  see  what 
young  men  stare  at  her. 

*  It  would  take  up  more  than  can  come 
into  one  of  your  papers,  to  enumerate  all 
the  particular  airs  of  the  younger  company 
in  this  place.  But  I  cannot  omit  Dulceorella, 
whose  manner  is  the  most  indolent  imagin- 
M^t  but  sdll  as  watchful  of  conquest  as  the 
busiest  virgin  among  us.  She  has  a  peculiar 
art  of  staring  at  a  youn^  fellow,  till  she  sees 
she  has  got  him,  and  mflamed  him  by  so 
much  observation.  When  she  sees  she  has 
him,  and  he  begins  to  toss  his  head  upon  it, 
she  is  immediately  short-sighted,  and  la- 
bours to  observe  what  he  is  at  a  distance, 
with  her  eyes  half  shut  Thus  the  captive 
that  thought  her  first  struck^  is  to  make 
very  near  approaches,  or  be  wholly  disre- 
^rdc^  This  artifice  lias  done  more  execu- 
tion than  all  the  ogling  of  the  rest  of  the 
women  here,  with  the  utmost  variety  of 
half  glances,  attentive  heedlessnesses,  child- 
ish inadvertencies,  haughtv  contempts,  or 
artificial  oversights.  After  1  have  said  thus 
much  of  ladies  among  us  who  fight  thus 
regularly,  I  am  to  complain  to  you  of  a  set 
of  fitmiliar  romps,  who  have  broken  throuijh 
all  common  rules,  and  have  thought  of  a 
very  effectual  wav  of  showing  more  charms 
than  all  of  us.  These,  Mr.  Spectator,  are 
the  swingers.  You  are  to  know  these  care- 
less pretty  creatures  are  very  innocents 
again;  and  it  is  to  be  no  matter  what  they 
do  for  it  is  all  harmless  freedom.  They  get 
on  ropes,  as  you  must  have  seen  the  chil- 
dren, and  are  swung  by  their  men  visitants. 
The  jest  is,  that  Mr.  Such-a-onc  can  name 
the  colour  of  Mrs.  Such-a-one's  stockings; 
and  she  tells  him  he  is  a  lying  thief,  so  he 
is,  and  full  of  ropery;  and  she  will  lay  a 
wager,  and  her  sister  shall  tell  the  truth  if 
he  says  right,  and  he  cannot  tell  what  colour 
her  garters  are  of.  In  this  diversion  there 
are  very  many  pretty  shrieks,  not  so  much 
for  fear  of  flailing,  as  that  their  petticoats 
should  untie;  for  there  b  a  great  care  had 
to  avoid  improprieties;  and  the  lover  who 
swings  the  lady  is  to  tie  her  clothes  very 
close  tiwether  with  his  hatband,  before  she 
admits  him  to  throw  up  her  heels. 

•Now,  Mr.  Spectator,  except  you  can 
note  these  wantoniiefises  in  their  beginnings) 
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and  bring  us  sober  girls  into  observation, 
there  is  no  help  for  it;  we  must  swim  with 
the  tide;  the  coquettes  are  too  powerful  a 
party  for  us.  To  look  into  the  me^t  of  a 
regular  and  well  behaved  woman  is  a  slow 
thing.  A  loose  trivial  -song  gains  the  affec- 
tions, when  a  wise  homily  is  not  attended 
ta  There  is  no  other  way  but  to  make  war 
upon  them,  or  we  must  go  over  to  them. 
As  for  my  part,  I  will  show  all  the  world  it 
is  not  for  want  of  charms  that  I  stand  so 
long  unasked;  and  if  you  do  not  take  mea- 
sures for  the  immediate  redress  of  us  rigids, 
as  the  fellows  call  us,  I  can  move  wnh  a 
speaking  mien,  can  look  rignificanfly,  can 
lisp,  can  trip,  can  loll,  can  start,  can  blush, 
can  ra^,  can  weep,  if  I  must  do  it,  and  can 
be  frighted  as  agreeably  as  any  she  in  Eng- 
land. All  which  is  humbly  submitted  to 
your  spectatorial  consideration,  with  all 
humility,  by  your  most  humble  servant, 
T.  ^  MATILDA  MOHAIR.' 
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^alem  commendes  etiam  atqae  etiam  adsploe,  ne  moz 
Incutiant  aliana  tibi  peccata  pudoreni. 

Ar.Lib.l.Ep.XTiii7a. 

Conunend  not,  till  a  man  is  thoroaffhlf  known: 
A  nucal  prait'd,  yoa  make  bis  fkulta  your  own. 


It  is  no  unpleasant  matter  of  speculation 
to  consider  the  recommendatory  epistlea 
that  pass  round  this  town  from  hand  to 
hand,  and  the  abuse  people  put  upon  one 
another  in  that  kind.  It  is  indeed  come  to 
that  pass,  that,  instead  of  being  the  testi- 
mony of  merit  in  the  person  recommended, 
the  true  reading  of  a  letter  of  this  sort  is, 
*  The  bearer  hereof  is  so  uneasy  to  me,  that 
it  will  be  an  act  of  charity  in  you  to  take 
him  off  my  hands;  whether  you  prefer  him 
or  not,  it  is  all  one;  for  I  have  no  manner  of 
kindness  for  him,  or  obligation  to  him  or 
his;  and  do  what  you  please  as  to  that'  As 
negligent  as  men  are  in  this  resi)ect,  a  pmnt 
of  honour  is  concerned  in  it;  and  there  is 
nothing  a  man  should  be  more  ashamed  of, 
than  passing  a  worthless  creature  into  the 
service  or  interests  of  a  man  who  has  never 
injured  you.  The  women  indeed  are  a  little 
too  keen  in  their  resentments  to  trespass 
often  this  way:  but  you  shall  sometimes 
know,  that  the  mistress  and  the  maid  shall 
quarrel,  and  give  each  other  very  free  lan- 
guage, and  at  last  the  lady  shall  be  pacified 
to  turn  her  out  of  doors,  and  give  her  a  veiy 
good  word  to  any  body  else.  Hence  it  is 
that  you  see,  in  a  year  and  a  half's  time, 
the  same  face  a  domestic  in  all  parts  of  the 
town.  Good-breeding  and  good-nature  lead 
people  in  a  great  measure  to  this  injustice: 
when  suitors  of  no  consideration  will  hare* 
confidence  enough  to  press  upon  their  su- 
periors those  in  power  are  tender  of  speak- 
mg  the  exceptions  they  have  against  them, 
and  are  mortgaged  into  promises  out  or 
their  impatience  of  importoiiity.    In  this 
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latter  case»  it  would  be  a  very  useful  in- 
<}uiry  to  know  the  history  of  recommenda- 
tioBs.  There  are,  you  must  know,  certain 
abettors  or  this  way  of  torment,  who  make 
k  a  profession  to  manage  the  affairs  of  can- 
didates. These  gentlemen  let  out  their  im- 
pudence to  their  clients,  and  supply  any 
oeficctive  recommendation,  by  mtbrming 
how  such  and  such  aman  is  to  be  attacked. 
They  will  tell  you,  get  the  least  scrap  from 
Mr.  Sttch-a-one,  and  leave  the  rest  to  them. 
When  one  of  these  undertakers  has  your 
business  in  hand,  you  may  be  sick,  absent 
in  town  or  country,  and  the  patron  shall  be 
worried^  or  vou  prevail.  I  remember  to 
have  been  snown  a  gentleman  some  years 
ago^  who  punished  a  whole  peo])le  for  their 
ttkcttity  m  givii^  their  credentials.  This 
person  had  belonged  to  a  regiment  which 
aid  dnty  in  the  West  Indies,  and,  by  the 
mortality  of  the  place,  happened  to  be 
commandmg  officer  in  the  colony.  He  op- 
pressed his  subjects  with  great  frankness, 
till  he  bcMcame  sensiUe  that  he  was  heartily 
hated  by  every  man  under  his  commana. 
When  he  had  carried  his  point  to  be  thus 
detestable,  in  a  pretended  fit  of  dishumour, 
and  feigned  uneasiness  of  living  where  he 
found  he  was  so  universally  unacceptable, 
he  communicated  to  the  chief  inhabitants  a 
dengn  he  had  to  return  for  England,  pro- 
vided they  would  give  him  ample  testi- 
monials of  their  approbation.  The  planters 
came  into  it  to  a  man,  and  in  proportion  to 
his  deserving  the  quite  contrary,  the  words 
jusdce,  generosity,  and  courage,  were  in- 
serted in  his  commission,  not  omitting  the 
general  good  liking  of  people  of  all  condi- 
tions in  the  colony.  The  gentleman  returns 
for  England,  and  within  a  few  months  after 
came  back  to  them  thdr  governor,  on  the 
strength  of  their  own  testimonials. 

Such  a  rebuke  as  this  cannot  indeed  hap- 
pen to  easy  recommenders,  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  thines  from  one  hand  to  another; 
but  how  would  a  man  bear  to  have  it  said 
to  him,  *  The  person  I  took  into  confidence 
on  the  credit  you  gave  him,  has  proved 
false,  unjust,  axKi  has  not  answered  any  way 
the  character  you  gave  me  of  him.^' 

I  cannot  but  conceive  very  good  hopes  of 
that  rake  Jack  Toper  of  the  Temple,  for 
an  honest  scrupulousness  in  tiliis  pouit  A 
friend  of  his  meeting  with  a  servant  that 
had  formerly  lived  with  Jack,  and  having 
a  mind  to  take  him,  sent  to  him  to  know 
what  fuilts  the  fellow  had,  since  he  could 
not  please  such  a  careless  fellow  at  he  vras. 
His  answer  was  as  follows: 

*  Sir,— .Thomas,  Uiat  lived  with  me,  was 
tuned  away  becanse  he  was  too  good  for 
me*  Ton  know  I  tive  in  taverns:  he  is  an 
orderlj  sober  nacal*  and  thinks  much  to 
sleep  m  an  entry  mitil  two  in  the  morning. 
He  told  me  one  day,  when  he  was  dressing 
me,  that  he  wondered  I  was  not  dfead  before 
n^,  since  I  went  to  dinner  in  tiie  evening, 
«aa  went  to  wappct  at  two  in  the  naorang. 


We  were  coming  dofwa  FsacT-atrect  one 
night  a  little  flustered,  and  I  was  ^vinr 
him  the  word  to  alarm  the  watch;  he  baa 
the  impudence  to  tell  roe  it  was  aganist  tht 
law.  You  theft  are  married,  and  Uve  one 
day  after  another  the  same  wav,  and  to  on 
the  whole  week,  I  dare  say  wiU  like  hin, 
and  he  will  be  glad  to  have  his  meat  indse 
season.  The  fdiow  is  certainly  very  honcsL 
My  s^ervice  to  your  lady.     Yours,  J.  T.* 

Now  this  was  very  har  dealing,  lack 
knew  very  well,  that  though  the  love  of 
order  made  a  man  very  awkward  in  his 
equipage,  it  was  a  valuable  quality  among 
the  queer  people  who  live  by  rule;  and  had 
too  much  gooQ-sense  and  good-nature  to  kt 
the  fellow  starve,  because  he  was  not  fit  to 
attend  his  vivacities. 

I  shall  end  this  discourse  with  a  letter  of 
recommendation  from  Horace  to  dancfius 
Nero.  You  will  see  in  that  letter  a  slow- 
ness to  ask  a  favour,  a  strong  reason  for 
being  unable  to  deny  his  good  word  any 
longer,  and  that  it  is  a  service  to  the  person 
to  whom  he  recommends,  to  comply  widi 
what  is  asked:  all  which  are' necessary  cir- 
cumstances, both  in  justice  and  good-brred- 
ing,  if  a  man  would  ask  so  as  to  have  rcaaem 
to  complain  of  a  denial;  and  indeed  a  man 
should  not  in  strictness  ask  otherwise.  In 
hopes  the  authoritv  of  Horace,  who  per- 
fecdy  understood  how  to  live  wiA  great 
men,  may  have  a  good  effect  towards 
amending  this  facili^  in  people  of  cnmfi- 
tion,  and  the  confidence  of  those  whoapi^ 
to  them  without  merit,  I  have  trandatcd 
the  episde. 

*  To  Claudius  JSTero. 

'Sir, — Septimus,  who  waits  upon  vno 
with  this,  is  veir  well  acquainted  with'tlM' 
place  you  are  pleased  to  allow  me  in  your 
triendship.  For  when  be  beseeches  me  to 
recommend  him  to  your  notice  in  sock  a 
manner  as  to  be  received  by  you,  who  are 
delicate  in  the  choice  of  your  ^ends  and 
domestics,  he  knows  our  intimacy,  and  un- 
derstands my  abilitv  to  serve  him  better 
than  I  do  myself.  I  have  defended  myself 
agiunst  his  ambition  to  be  yours,  as  long  as 
Iposably  could;  but  fearing  the  impuUtion 
or  hiding  my  power  in  you  out  of  mean  and 
selfish  considerations,  I  am  at  last  pre^-aikd 
upon  to  give  you  this  trouble,  Tl»us,  to 
avoid  the  appearance  of  a  greater  fiuilt,  I 
have  put  on  this  confidence.  If  you  can 
forgive  this  transgression  of  modesty  in  be- 
half of  a  friend,  receive  this  gentleman  iotn 
your  interests  and  friendship,  and  take  it 
from  me  tiiat  he  is  an  honest  and  a  braTe 
man.'  T. 


Na  494.]    Friday,  Sefittmber  26,  1712. 

JSfritiidlnein  laodire,  mmn  mn  maziine  detHCaV* 
lem,  qnonmiMtUBdaBphilofophOffVBiT         Okim 

What  kl«d  or  ptrilovoptajr  to  it  to  exM  iMlmfcilr 
tlw  most  demtaUe  tkiag  is  Miiin  t 

About  an  age  ago  it  was  the  fashion  in 
England   ix  every  one  that  would  be 
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tliougfit  reKgkws  to  throtr  as  much  salhctity 
as  possible  into  his  face,  and  in  particular  to 
abstain  from  all  appemtmces  of  mirth  and 
pleasantry,  which  were  lo(^ed  upon  as  the 
marks  of  a  carnal  mind.  The  saint  was  of 
a  sorrowful  countenance,  and  eenerallv 
eaten  up  with  spleen  and  mdanchofy.  A 
gentleman,  who  was  lately  a  great  oma* 
ment*  t6  the  learned  world,  has  diverted 
me  more  than  once  with  an  account  of  the 
reception  which  he  met  with  from  a  very 
famous  independent  minister,  who  was  head 
of  a  collegef  in  those  times.  This  gentle- 
man was  then  a  young  adventurer  in  the 
republic  of  letters,  and  just  fitted  out  for 
the  universi^  with  a  good  cargo  of  Latin 
and  Greek.  His  friends  were  resolved  that 
he  should  try  his  fortune  at  an  election 
which  was  drawing  near  in  the  college,  of 
which  the  independent  minister  whom  I 
have  before  mentioned  was  governor.  The 
jouth,  according  to  custom,  wfuted  on  him 
m  order  to  be  examined.  He  was  received 
at  the  door  by  a  servant  who  was  one  of 
that  gloomy  generation  that  were  then  in 
fashion.  He  conducted  him  with  great  si- 
lence and  seriousness,  to  a  long  gallery, 
which  was  darkened  at  noon-day,  and  had 
only  a  nngle  candle  burning  in  it  After  a 
short  stay  in  this  melancnoly  apartment, 
he  was  led  into  a  chamber  hung  with  black, 
where  he  entertuned  himself  for  some  time 
by  the  glimmering  of  a  taper,  until  at 
length  the  head  of  the  college  came  out  to 
him  from  an  inner  room,  with  half  a  dozen 
night-caps  upon  his  head,  and  rdigious 
horror  in  his  countenance.  The  voung  man 
trembled:  but  his  fears  increasea,  when  in- 
stead of  being  asked  what  pro^p-ess  he  had 
made  in  learning,  he  was  examined  how  he 
abounded  in  grace.  His  Latin  and  Greek 
stood  him  in  Tittle  stead;  he  was  to  give  an 
acxxiant  only  of  the  state  of  his  soni;  whe- 
ther he  was  of  the  number  of  the  elect;  what 
was  the  occasion  of  the  conversion,  upon 
what  day  of  the  month,  and  hour  of  the 
day  it  happened;  how  it  was  carried  on. 


•  The  feotlemaii  alluded  to  wai  Anthony  Henley, 
Ksq.  ton  of  Sir  Robert  Henley,  of  the  Grange,  in  Hanip- 
idiire.  He  wm  the  Intiinate  mend  of  the  roost  emnider- 
able  wita  of  the  Uroe,  and  is  believed  to  IwTe  been  an 
amnle  eoatributor  to  the  TatUr.  Dr.  Garth  entertained 
f  o  high  an  opinion  of  him,  that  he  dedicated  hii  Dis- 
peiuarf  to  him  **  In  terroa  which  mnat  lead  the  reader 
to  tmn  a  rtrj  exalted  idea  of  his  virtues  and  aecom' 
plisbfoenta.**    Mr.  Henley  died  in  Aagust,  1711. 

t  This  was  Dr.  Thomas  Goodwin,  8.  T.  P.  President 
4if  Mafdalen  OoHege,  Ozfbrd,  and  one  of  tbs  assembly 
tlT  divines  that  sat  at  WeaUninater.  Wood  styles  him 
«ad  Dr.  Owen  "  the  two  Atlaises  and  Patriarchs  of  in- 
dept'ndencv.'*  In  the  character  prefixed  to  his  works, 
tie  is  described  as  a  oMn  **  pinch  addicted  to  retirement 
and  deep  coBtes^ilatioii ;  that  he  had  been  much  tx- 
^lasd  in  the  controversies  agitated  in  the  age  ih  which 
lie  lived,  and  had  a  deep  insight  into  the  grace  of  God, 
-and  the  covenant  of  graee.^  He  attended  Cromwell, 
Iiis  (Viend  and  patron,  upon  Us  deatlhbed,  and  was  very 
confident  he  would  not  die,  from  a  ^u^iosed  revelation 
communicated  to  him  in  prayer,  but  a  t^vr  minutes  be- 
fore bis  death.  When  helbund  himself  mittaken,  in  a 
■nhssqnent  aiAnm  to  God.  he  exotaimed,  "  Thou  hast 
deceived  us,  and  wa  were  deceived.'*  He  died  in  Fleb. 
m9,  in  tbe  eifbtiotli  year  of  bis  age.— flea  Granger 


and  when  completed.  The  whole  c 
tion  was  summed  up  with  one  short  ques- 
tion, namely,  whether  he  was  prepared  for 
death?  The  boy,  who  had  been  bred  up  by 
honest  parents,  was  frighted  out  of  his 
wits  at  the  solemnity  of  the  proccedin|^» 
and  by  the  last  dreadful  interrogatory;  so 
that,  upon  making  his  escape  out  or  this 
house  of  mourning,  he  could  never  be 
brought  a  second  time,  to  the  examination, 
as  not  being  able  to  go  through  the  terrors 
of  it 

Notwithstanding  this  general  form  and 
outside  of  religion  is  pretty  well  worn  out 
among  us,  there  are  many  persons  who,  by 
a  natiiral  nncheer&ilness  of^heart,  mistakdi^ 
notions  of  piety,  or  weakness  of  understand- 
ing, love  to  indulge  this  uncomfortable  way 
of  life,  and  give  up  themselves  a  prey  U> 
gridF  and  melancholy.  Superstitious  fear^ 
and  groundless  scruples  cut  them  off  from 
the  pleasures  of  conversation,  and  all  those 
social  entertainments,  which  are  not  only 
innocent,  but  laudable:  as  if  mirth  was 
made  for  reprobates,  and  cheerfulness  of 
heart  denied  those  who  are  the  only  persons 
that  have  a  proper  title  to  it 

Sombrius  is  one  of  these  sons  of  sorrow^ 
He  thinks  himself  oblic^  in  duty  to  be  sad 
and  (tisconsolate.  He  looks  on  a  sudden  fit 
of  laughter  as  a  breach  of  his  baptismal 
vow.  An  innocent  jest  startles  him  like 
blasphemy.  Tell  him  of  one  who  is  ad- 
vanced to  a  title  of  honour,  he  lifts  up  his 
hands  and  eyes:  describe  a  public  ceremo- 
ny, he  shakes  his  head;  mow  him  a  gay 
equipage,' he  blesses  himself.  All  the  tittle 
ornaments  of  life  are  pomps  and  vanities. 
Mirth  is  wanton,  and  wit  profane.  He  is 
scandalized  at  youth  for  being  lively,  and 
at  childhood  for  being  playfiiL  He  ^ts  at 
a  christening,  or  marriage-feast,  as  at  a  fa* 
neral;  sighs  at  the  convulsion  of  a  menr 
story,  and  grows  devout  when  the  rest  of 
the  company  grow  pleasant  After  alk 
Sombrius  is  a  religious  man,  and  would 
have  behaved  himself  very  property,  had 
he  lived  when  Christianity  was  under  a  gfh 
neral  persecution. 

I  would  by  no  means  presume  to  tax  sorh 
characters  with  hypocrisy,  as  is  done  too 
frequently;  that  being  a  vic^  which  I  think 
none  but  He  who  knows  the  secrets  of 
men's  hearts  should  pretend  to  discover  in 
another,  where  the  proofs  of  it  do  not 
amount  to  a  demonstration.  On  the  con- 
trary, as  there  are  many  excellent  persons 
who  are  weighed  down  by  this  habitual 
sorrow  of  heart,  they  rather  deserve  our 
compassion  than  our  reproaches.  I  think, 
however,  they  would  ao  well  to  con^der 
whether  such  a  behaviour  does  not  deter 
men  from  a  religious  life,  by  representing 
it  as  an  imsociable  state,  that  extinguishes 
all  joy  and  gladness,  darkens  the  face  of  na- 
ture, and  destroys  the  relish  of  being  itselt 

I  have,  in  former  papers,  shown  ho# 
great  a  tendency  there  is  to  cheerfulness  fai 
rdigion,  and  how  such  a  tome  of  mind  is 
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iwl  oidv  tbe  most  lovely,  but  the  most  com- 
^  mendlbt  in  a  virtaoas  person.  In  short, 
those  who  represent  renckm  in  so  unami- 
able  a  light,  are  like  the  jq>ics  sent  by 
Moses  to  make  a  discovery  of  the  Land  oJF 
Promise,  when  by  thdr  reports  they  dis- 
couraged the  people  from  entering  upon  it 
Those  who  show  as  the  joy,  the  cheerfdl- 
ncss,  the  good  humour,  that  naturally 
sprine  np  in  this  happy  state,  are  like  the 
spies  bringing  along  with  them  the  clusters 
of  {[rapes,  and*delicious  fruits,  that  might 
hivite  their  companions  into  the  pleasant 
'   country  which  produced  them. 

An  eminent  pagan  writer*  has  made  a 
^Bacoorse  to  show  that  the  atheist,  who  de- 
nies a  God,  does  him  less  dishonour  than 
the  man  who  owns  his  being;  but  at  the 
same  time  believes  him  to  be  cruel,  hard 
to  please,  and  terrible  to  human  nature. 
•  For  my  own  part,*  says  he,  *  I  would  ra- 
ther it  should  De  said  of  me,  that  there 
was  never  any  such  man  as  Plutarch,  than 
that  Plutarch  was  ill-natured,  capricious, 
or  inhuman.' 

If  we  may  believe  our  logicians,  man  is 
distinguished  from  all  other  creatures  by 
the  faculty  of  laughter.  He-  has  a  heart 
capable  ot  mirth,  and  naturally  disposed  to 
it  It  is  not  the  business  of  virtue  to  extir- 
pate the  affections  of  the  mind,  but  to  regu- 
late them.  It  may  moderate  and  restnun, 
but  was  not  deigned  to  banish  gladness 
from  the  heart  of  man.  Religion  <^^racts 
/  the  circle  of  our  pleasures,  but  ISfves  it 
wide  enough  for  her  votaries  to  expatiate 
in.  The  contemplation  of  the  divine  Being, 
and  the  exercise  of  virtue,  are  in  their  own 
nature,  so  far  from  excluding  all  gladness 
of  heart,  that  they  are  perpetually  sources 
of  it  In  a  word,  the  true  spirit  of  religion 
cheers,  as  well  as  composes,  the  soul;  it 
baiddies  indeed  all  levi^  of  behaviour,  all 
▼idous  and  dissolute  mirth ;  but  in  exchange 
fills  the  mind  with  a  perpetual  serenity, 
^interrupted  cheerfulness,  and  an  habi- 
tual inclination  to  please  others,  as  well  as 
•  to  be  pleased  fai  itself  O. 


Na  495.]    Saturday,  Sefitember  27, 1712. 

Dwd»  ttC  ilMC  tonM  bipmnibai 
IfiinB  fcrad  frondia  in  Algido, 
Per  damna,  per  ocdea,  ab  ipao 
Diicit  opea  aaimunMiae  fbrro. 

ar.Od.iT.Iib.4.97. 
^—Ltke  as  eak  on  aone  eold  noonUiH^a  brow. 
At  ev*ry  wound  tbey  aproat  and  grow : 
Tbe  axe  and  aword  new  yigour  five. 
And  bjr  tbeir  ruina  thsy  reTiTe.— .tf  nmi. 

As  I  am  one  who,  by  my  profesdon,  am 
obliged  to  look  into  allldnds  of  men,  there 
are  none  whom  I  consider  with  so  much 
pleasure,  as  those  who  have  any  thing  new 
or  extraordinary  in  their  characters  or 
ways  of  living.  For  this  reason  I  have  often 
amused  myself  urith  speculations  on  the 


^lEJttt.  n*p*  ^••^'••Moir.»f.    Plat.  Opera,  torn.  I. 
V  Vi>  B.  Blepb.  \S1%  19bm>. 


race  of  people  called  Jews,  many  of  whom 
I  have  met  with  in  most  of  the  considerable 
towns  whkh  I  have  passed  through  in  the 
course  of  mv  travels.  They  are,  indeed,  so 
disseminated  through  all  the  trading  parts 
of  the  worid,  that  they  are  become  the  in- 
struments by  which  the  most  distant  nati<Tiys 
converse  with  one  another,  and  by  which 
mankind  are  knit  together  in  a  general  cor- 
respondence. They  are  like  the  pen  and 
nails  in  a  great  building,  which,  though  they 
are  but  little  valued  in  themselves,  are  ab- 
scdutdy  necessary  to  keep  the  whole  fraiDe 
together. 

That  I  may  not  fall  into  any  cooDiiiaa 
beaten  tracks  of  observation,  I  snail  codsi- 
der  this  people  m  three  views:  First,  with 
regard  to  thehr  number;  secondly,  thea- 
dispersion;  and  thirdly  thdr  adherence  to 
thdr  religion:  and  afterwards  endeavocr 
to  show  first,  what  natural  reasons,  and 
secondly,  what  providential  reasons^  may 
be  assigned  for  these  three  remarkable 
particuuiv. 

The  Jews  are  looked  upon  by  many  ta  be 
as  numerous  at  present,  as  they  were  fior- 
meri^r  in  the  land  of  Canaan. 

This  is  wonderful,  considering  the  dread- 
ful slaughter  made  of  them  under  some  of 
the  Roman  emperors,  which  historians 
describe  by  the  death  of  many  hundred 
thousands  in  a  war;  and  the  inmimeTabile 
massacres  and  persecudons  tliey  have  un- 
dergone in  Turkey,  as  well  as  in  aH  Chris- 
tian nations  of  the  world.  The  rabbbs  to 
express  the  great  havoc  which  has  been 
sometimes  made  of  them,  tell  us,  after  their 
usual  manner  of  hyperbole,  that  there  were 
such  torrents  of  holy  blood  shed,  as  carried 
rocks  of  a  hundred  yards  in  circumferenoe 
above  three  miles  into  the  sea. 

Their  dispersion  is  the  second  remark- 
able particular  in  this  people.  They  swam 
over  all  the  East,  and  are  settled  in  the  re- 
motest i>art8  of  China.  They  are  spread 
through  most  of  the  nations  in  Europe  and 
Africa,  and  many  families  of  them  are 
established  in  the  West  Indies:  not  to  men- 
tion whcde  nations  bordering  on  Prester-. 
John's  country,  and  some  discovered  io  the 
inner  parts  of  America,  if  we  may  give  any 
credit  to  their  own  writers. 

Their  firm  adherence  to  thcb  rrfi^oB  is 
no  less  remarkable  than  their  numbers  and 
disperfflon,  especially  considering  it  asper- 
secuted  or  contemned  over  the  race  cC^btt 
whole  earth.  This  is  likewise  the  more 
remarkable,  if  we  consider  the  freoocst 
apostacies  of  this  people,  when  they  fived 
under  thdr  kings  in  tne  land  of  pronuae^ 
and  within  agjit  of  the  temple. 

If  in  the  next  place  we  examine  what 
may  be  tibe  natural  reasons  of  these  three 
partioilars  which  we  find  in  the  Jews,  and 
which  are  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  re- 
li^on  or  people,  I  can,  hi  the  first  pbce, 
attribute  thdr  numbers  to  notk»  but  thdr 
constant  employment,  then*  mdnenoew 
their  exemption  from  wars,  and,  above  aO» 
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thdr  frequent  marriases;  for  they  Vxk  on 
celibacy  as  tai  accursed  state^  and  generally 
are  married  before  twenty,  as  hoping^  the 
Messiah  may  descend  from  them. 

The  dispersion  of  the  Jews  into  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth,  is  the  second  remark- 
able particular  of  that  people*  though  not 
so  hsjpd  to  be  accountea  for.  They  were 
always  in  rebellions  and  tumults  while  they 
had  the  temple  and  holy  city  in  view,  for 
which  reason  they  hare  often  been  driven 
out  of  their  old  habitations  in  the  land  of 
promise.  They  have  as  often  been  banish- 
ed out  of  most  other  places  where  they 
have  settled,  which  must  very  much  dis- 
perse and  scatter  a  people,  and  oblige  them 
to  seek  a  Uvdihood  where  they  can  find  it 
Besides,  the  whole  people  is  now  a  race  of 
such  merchants  as  are  wanderers  by  pix)- 
fesmoti,  and,  at  the  same  time,  are  in  most, 
if  not  all  places,  incapable  of  either  lands 
•r  offices,  that  might  engage  them  to  make 
any  part  d  the  world  their  home. 

This  disperaon  would  probably  have  lost 
their  religiixi,  had  it  not  been  secured  by 
tbe  strength  oi  its  constitution:  for  thejr  are 
%o  live  aU  in  a  body,  and  generally  within 
the  tame  enclosure;  to  marry  among  them- 
selves, and  to  eat  no  meats  that  are  not 
l^illed  or  prepiu^  their  own  way.  This 
shuts  them  out  from  all  table  conversation, 
and  thi  most  agreeable  intercourses  of  life; 
and,  by  consequence,  excludes  them  from 
the  most  probable  means  of  conversion. 

If,  in  uie  last  place,  we  conader  what 
providential  reasons  may  be  asngned  for 
these  three  particulars^  we  shall  find  that 
their  numbers,  dispersion,  and  adherence 
to  their  religion,  have  furnished  evay  age, 
and  every  nation  of  the  world,  with  the 
strongest  arguments  for  the  Christian  futh, 
Dol  only  as  these  very  particulars  are  fm* 
told  or  them,  but  as  they  themselves  are 
the  depositaries  of  these,  and  all  the  other 
prophecies,  which  tend  to  their  own  con- 
iuaion.  Their  number  furnishes  us  with 
a  sdBcient  cloud  of  witnesses  that  attest 
the  tnith  of  the  old  Bible.  Their  disper- 
aon  spreads  these  witnesses  through  all 
parts  ct  the  world.  The  adherence  to  their 
rdigion  makes  their  testimony  unquestion- 
able. Had  the  whole  body  of  the  Jews 
been  converted  to  Christiamty,  we  should 
certainly  have  thought  all  the  prophecies 
«f  the  Old  Testament,  that  relate  to  the 
eoming  and  history  of  our  blessed  Saviour, 
forgeaby  Christians,  and  have  looked  upon 
them  with  the  prophedes  of  the  Sybils,  as 
nade  many  years  after  the  events  they  pre- 
'  tended  to  foretelL  0. 
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Gnatnm  pariler  uti  bii  deeait  aut  etiam  ampliaa, 
QAod  ilia  etai  mafia  ad  hnc  utenda  idonea  eet 

*      nirMit.liSM«t  Act.i.8e.l. 


To«r  aon  ovitlit  to  kav*  4»red  in  Uioie  thlngi,  be- 
CMM  yovU  ia  kaat  suited  10  tke  anjojnent  of  tlwm. 

*  Mr.  Spectator,— Those  ancients  who 
ircre  ttie  most  accMwite  in  their  remarks 


on  the  genk»  and  temper  of  mankind,  br 
considering  the  various  bent  and  scope  d 
our  actions  throughout  the  progress  of  Kfe, 
have  with  great  exactness  alkltted  inclina- 
tions and  objects  of  desire  particular  to 
every  stage,  accor^ng  to  the  different  cir- 
cumstances of  our  conversation  and  fortune, 
through  the  several  periods  of  it  Hence 
they  were  disposed  easily  to  excuse  those 
excesses  which  might  possibly  arise  from 
a  too  eager  pursuit  of  the  affections  more 
immediately  proper  to  each  state.  They 
indulged  the  levity  of  childhood  with  ten- 
derness, overlooked  the  gayetv  of  youth 
with  ^;ood-nature,  temperea  the  forward 
ambition  and  impatience  of  ripened  man« 
hood  urith  discretion,  and  kinaly  imputed 
the  tenacious  avarice  of  old  men  to  their 
want  of  relish  for  any  other  enjo>'ment 
Such  allowances  as  these  were  no  less  ad- 
vantageous to  common  society  than  obliging 
to  particular  persons;  for,  by  m^ntaininjc 
a  decency  and  regularity  in  the  course  of 
life,  they  supported  the  dignity  of  human 
nature,  whicn  then  suffers  the  greatest  vio^ 
lence  when  the  oi*der  of  things  is  inverted; 
and  in  nothing  is  it  more  remarkably  vili- 
fied and  ridiculous,  than  when  feebleness 
preposterously  attempts  to  adorn  itself 
with  that  outward  pomp  and  lustre,  which 
serve  only  to  set  off  tne  bloom  of  youth 
with  better  advantage.  I  was  insenably 
carried  into  reflections  of  this  nature,  by 
just  now  meeting  Paulino  (who  is  in  his 
cliraactericy  bedecked  with  the  utmost 
splendour  of  dress  and  eouipage,  and  giving 
an  unbounded  loose  to  all  manner  of  plea- 
sure, whilst  his  only  son  is  debarred  all 
innocent  diveraon,  and  may  be  seen  fre- 
quently solacing  himself  in  the  Mall  with 
no  other  attendance  than  one  antiquated 
servant  of  his  father's  for  a  companion  and 
director. 

<  It  is  a  monstrous  want  of  reflection,  that 
a  man  cannot  consider,  that  when  he  can- 
not rengp  the  pleasures  of  life  in  his  decay 
of  appetite  and  inclinaticm  to  them,  his  son 
must  have  a  much  uneaaer  task  to  resist 
tiie  impetuosity  of  growing  desires.  The 
dLill  tiiierefore  should  methinks  be,  to  let  a 
son  want  no  lawful  diversion,  in  proportion 
to  his  future  fortune,  and  the  figure  he  is 
to  make  m  the  world.  The  first  step  to- 
wards virtue  that  I  have  observed,  in  young 
men  of  condition  that  have  run  into  ex- 
cesses, has  been  that  they  had  a  regard  to 
their  quality  and  reputation  in  the  mani^e- 
ment  of  their  vices.  Narrowness  in  their 
circumstances  has  made  many  youths,  to 
supply  themselves  as  debauchees,  com- 
mence cheats  and  rascals.  The  father  who 
allows  his  son  to  the  utmost  ability  avoids 
this  latter  evil,  which  as  to  the  world  is 
much  greater  than  the  former.  Bat  the 
contrary  practice  has  prevailed  so  much 
among  some  men,  that  i  have  known  them 
doiy  them  what  was  merely  necessary  for 
education  suitable  to  their  quality.  Poor 
[young  Antonio  is  a  lamentable  instance  of 
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ittcoirinclln  QiblDBd.  The. 
did  i^'wsBC  mtenl  taknts;  bat  the 
of  hhnwat  a  coxcoaKh,  who  affected  bein^ 
a  fhie  goMdeman  lo  umneidliiUf ,  that  he 
couM  imA  eadnre  in  his  af^t,  or  the  fre- 
craent  mevtm  of  ooe^  who  was  his  sod, 
growing  into  maidiood,  and  thnoting  him 
oat  cf  the  gay  world.  I  have  often  thought 
the  father  took  a  secret  pleasmre  in  reflect- 
ittg  ^«t»  when  that  fine  honae  and  seat 
came  into  the  next  hands,  it  wookl  revive 
his  memory,  as  a  person  who  knew  how  to 
cf^oy  them,  from  observation  of  thenisti- 
city  and  ignorance  of  his  sucfeaiwr.  Cer- 
tain it  is,  Siat  a  man  may,  if  he  will,  let  his 
heart  dose  to  the  having  no  regard  to  any 
thing  bat  Ins  dear  sdf,  even  with  exclusion 
of  ^B  very  chihlren.  I  recommend  this 
sabject  to  yoar  conaidcratiQn,  and  am,  sir, 
your  most  hnmb&e  servant,  T.  &' 

•London,  Sept  26,  ma 
*  Mh.  Sfectatoe,— I  am  jusl  come  from 
Tunbridge,  and  have  since  my  return  read 
Mrs.  Matilda  Mohair's  letter  to  you.  She 
pretends  to  make  a  mijght^  story  aboot  the 
diversions  of  swinging  in  that  place.  What 
was  done  was  only  amongrdatioas;  and  no 
man  swung  any  woman  who  was  wk  second 
cousin  at  nrthest  She  is  ]^eased  to  sslj^ 
care  was  taken  that  the  gallants  tied  the 
faidie^  legs  before  they  were  wafted  into 
the  air.  Since  she  is  sospitefnl,  I  will  tdl 
you  the  plain  troth.— There  was  no  such 
nicety  observed,  since  we  were  all,  as  I 
just  now  told  yon,  near  relations;  bat  Mrs. 
Mohair  heiMp  has  been  swung  there,  and 
she  invents  all  this  malice,  because  it  was 
observed  ^e  had  crooked  legs,  of  which  I 
was  an  eye  witness.  Tour  humble  servant, 
•RACHEL  SHOESTRING.* 

•Tonbri^e,  Sept.  36,  1713. 

•Mr.  Spectatoe,— We  have  iust  now 
read  your  paper,  containing  Mrs.  Mohair's 
letter.  It  is  an  inventioa  of  her  own  from 
<ne  end  to  the  other;  and  1  desire  yon 
would  print  the  enckaed  letter  by  itad( 
nad  mrten  it  so  as  to  come  within  Uie 
compass  of  your  half  dkeet  Sheisthemost 
maHrions  minx  in  the  world,  ftr  all  die 
looks  so  innocent  Do  not  leave  oat  that 
part  aboot  her  being  in  kne  with  her  fa- 
ther's botler,  which  makes  her  shun  men; 
fiorthatisthetraeatofitall.  Yoarhumble 
servant,  SARAH  TRICE. 

•P.S.  She  has  crooked  legs.' 

•Tunbridge,  SepL  26, 1712. 
•Me.  Spectatoe.— AH  Uiat  Mrs.  Mo- 
hair is  so  vexed  at  against  the  good  com- 
pany of  this  place  is,  that  we  all  know  she 
has  crooked  legs.  This  is  cerUunly  trae. 
I  do  not  care  for  patting  my  name,  because 
one  would  not  be  in  the  power  of  the  crea- 
ture.   Toor  humble  servant,  unknown.' 

•Tanbridge,  Sept  36, 1713. 
•Me.  Spectatoe,— That  insufferable 
pcnde,  Mrs.  Mohair,  who  has  told  mxh 
alorksoftheoompanyhere^  is  widi  child,  lor 


be  sure  to  pot  her  in  far  both  tSeae  twa 
thills,  and  yoa  wiQbbHge  every  body  kei^ 

eq>ecially,  yiair  humble  servant,  

•AUCE  BLUEGARTEIL' 
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A  FAVOUR  well  btstowt^  ts 
great  an  honour  to  lum  who  cnafers  it  asta 
him  who  receives  it  What  indeed  r  "^ 
for  the  superior  repotation  of  the  ] 
this  case  is,  that  he  is  dways  sa 
with  specious  pretences  of  UBworthv  4 
dates,  and  is  oRen  alone  in  the  kind  1 
tion  he  has  towards  the  vrell 
Justioe  is  ^le  first  qmdity  in  the 
is  in  a  post  of  direction;  and  I 
to  have  heard  an  old  gentlemaa  talk  if  the 
civil  wars,  and  in  his  relatioa  g^  aa  ac^ 
count  of  a  general  oiicer,  who  vrith 
one  qmdity,  without  any  shining  cad 
meats,  became  so  nofinlarly  bcliwiJ  sail 
honoured,  that  all  oeciaoBs  btiaiia  mfli 
and  man  were  laid  before  faimby  tiiepv- 
ties  concerned,  in  a  pnvafte  way;  wmiwff 
would  lay  by  tiieir  animosties  iaificMr* 
if  he  bid  them  be  friends,  or  sabMOKm- 
sdves  in  the  wrong  withont  rehsoiADc,  if 
he  said  it,  without  waitio^  die >BdgBBeBE«f 
courts-maitiaL    His  manner  was  tojkey 

and  wholly  dismiss  from  the  servioe  sach 
who  were  deficient  in  their  doiy;  ^^  -^ — 
that  took  care  toprefcr  i 
order  of  battle,  msfroml 
tire  friends,  and  could  have  no 
views  in  courting  his  acqaaiataM 
aflRection  was  no  step  to  Uteir  . 
though  it  was  to  their  repataticn.  l^i^ 
means  a  kind  aspect,  a  sahttatiiai*  a  smAe^ 
and  givii^  out  hto  hmid,  had  the  wqg|st  cf 
what  is  eatecmcd  by  vulgar  r~^ 
subotantiaL  His  business  was  very  j 
and  he  who  had  nodnng  to  do  hot  fi 
was  never  affronted  vrith  aivqpett^ 
miliar  daily  vishant  for  vrhatwaac' 
bnve  man  at  a  <fistence.  Extrao 
merit  he  used  to  reoomaKnd  toAe 
for  sane  diadactioa  at  home;  tin  tiie  < 
of  battle  made  way  for  has  riM^  in  ^k 
tnwpa.  Addtotiiis,tiiafthehadaaeac9e^ 
leat  way  of  gettii^ lid  of  sBch  who  heob- 
serred  were  good  at  a  hah,  as  hi  " 
was.  Under  this  dtauiptkn  be 
bended  all  thoae  who  were 
live  without  reproach,and  had  no  i 
tnde  in  their  mmds  towards  ^oty*  Taese 
fdlows  were  also  recoauaeaded  to  the 
king,  and  taken  off  the  gcneral*s  haadi 
into  posts  wherdn  difigence  and  coouBca 
honeiy  were  afl  that  were  necessary.  TUs 
general  had  no  weak  part  in  his  fiae^bat 
every  man  had  as  madi  care  apoa  hiaw 
and  as  amdi  honoor  to  7 
£vcry  officer  oould  1 
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"vhere  he  was;  and  the  geoend's  pretence 
was  never  necessary  any  where,  but  where 
he  had  {^aced  himself  at  the  first  disposi- 
tion, except  that  accident  happened  rroin 
extraordinary  efforts  of  the  enemy  which 
he  could  not  foresee;  but  it  was  remariuible 
that  it  never  fell  out  horn  failure  in  his  own 
troops.  It  must  be  confessed  the  worid  is 
just  so  much  out  of  order,  as  an  unworthy 
person  possesses  what  should  be  in  the  di- 
rection d  him  who  has  better  pretensions 
to  it 

Instead  of  such  a  conduct  as  this  old  fel- 
low used  to  describe,  in  his  general,  all  the 
evils  which  have  ever  happened  among 
mankind  have  arose  from  the  wanton  dis- 
position of  the  favours  of  the  powerful.  It 
28  generally  all  that  men  of  modesty  and 
virtue  can  do,  to  fall  in  with  some  whimsi- 
cal turn  in  a  great  man,  to  make  way  for 
things  of  real  and  absolute  service.  In  the 
time  of  Don  Sebastian  of  Portugal,  or  some 
time  since,  the  first  minister  would  let  no- 
thing come  near  him  but  what  bore  the 
most  profound  face  of  wisdom  and  gravity. 
They  earned  it  so  far,  that,  for  the  greatet 
^ow  of  their  |>rofound  knowledge,  a  pair 
of  spectacles  tied  on  their  noses  with  a 
black  riband  round  their  heads,  was  what 
completed  the  dress  of  those  who  made 
their  court  at  his  levee,  and  none  with 
naked  noses  were  admitted  to  his  presence. 
A  blunt  honest  fellow,  who*  had  a  com- 
uaiid  in  the  train  of  arUllery,  had  attempted 
to  make  an  impression  upon  the  porter, 
day  after  day  in  vain,  until  at  length  he 
made  his  appearance  in  a  ver^  thoughtful 
dark  suit  of  clothes,  and  two  pair  of  specta- 
cles on  at  once.  He  was  conducted  fttun 
room  to  room,  with  ^reat  deference,  to  the 
minister;  and,  carrying  on  ^e  fiarce  of  the 
place,  he  told  his  excellency  that  he  had 
pretended  in  this  manner  to  be  wiser  than 
ne  reallv  was,  but  with  no  ill  intention:  but 
he  was  honest  Such-a-one  of  the  train,  and 
he  came  to  tell  him  that  they  wanted  wheel- 
barrows and  pick-axes.  The  dung  hap- 
pened not  to  displease,  the  great  man  was 
seen  to  smile,  and  the  successful  officer  was 
re-conducted  with  the  same  profound  cere- 
monv  out  of  the  house. 

When  Leo  X.  reigned  pope  of  Rome, 
his  holiness,  though  a  man  of  sense,  and  of 
an  excellent  taste  of  letters,  of  all  things 
affected  fools,  buffoons,  humourists,  and 
coxcombs.  Whether  it  were  from  vanity, 
and  that  he  enjoyed  no  talents  in  other  men 
but  what  were  inferior  to  him,  or  whatever 
it  was,  he  carried  it  so  far,  that  his  whole 
ddight  was  in  finding  out  new  fods,  and  as 
our  phrase  is,  playing  them  off",  and  making 
them  show  themselves  to  advantage.  A 
priest  of  his  former  acquaintance,  suffered 
a  great  many  disappointments  in  attempt- 
ing to  find  access  to  him  in  a  regular  cha- 
racter, until  at  last  in  despair  he  retired 
from  Rome,  and  returned  in  an  equipage  so 
very  fantastical,  both  as  to  the  dress  of 


himactf  and  servMa,  t^  the  whole  court 
were  in  an  emulation  who  should  first  intro- 
duce him  to  hb  holiness.  What  added  to 
the  expectation  Ids  holiness  had^of  the 
pleasure  he  should  have  in  his  follies,  was, 
that  this  fellow,  in  a  dress  the  most  exqui- 
sitely ri<Uciilous,  desired  he  might  speak  to 
him  alone,  for  he  had  matters  of  the  highest 
importance,  upon  which  he  wanted  a  con- 
feience.  Nothmg  could  be  denied  to  a  cox* 
comb  of  so  great  nope;  but  when  they  were 
apart,  the  impostor  revealed  himself,  and 
spdce  as  follows: 

*  Do  not  be  surprised,  most  holy  father, 
at  seeing,  instead  of  a  coxcomb  to  laugh  at, 
your  old  friend,  who  has  taken  this  way  of 
access  to  admonish  you  of  your  own  folly. 
Can  any  thing  show  your  holiness  how  un- 
worthy you  treat  mankind,  more  than  my 
bdng  put  upon  this  difficulty  to  spak  with 
you?  It  is  a  (Ibgree  of  folly  to  delight  to  see 
It  in  others,  and  it  is  the  greatest  msolence 
imagin^le  to  rejoice  in  the  disgrace  of  hu- 
man nature.  It  is  a  criminal  humility  in  a 
gerson  of  your  holiness's  understanding,  to 
eheve  you  cannot  excel  but  in  the  con- 
versation of  half-wits,  humourists,  cox- 
combs, and  buffoons.  If  your  holiness  has 
a  mind  to'  be  diverted  like  a  rational  man, 
you  have  a  great  opportunity  for  it,  in  dis- 
robmg  all  tne  im  pertinents  you  have  fa- 
voured, of  all  their  riches  and  trappings  at 
once,  and  bestowing  them  on  the  humble, 
the  virtuous,  and  the  meek.  If  your  holi- 
ness is  not  concerned  for  the  sake  of  virtue 
and  religion,  be  pleased  to  reflect,  that  for 
the  sake  of  your  own  safety  it  is  not  proper 
to  be  so  very  much  in  jest  When  the  pope 
is  thus  meny,  the  people  will  in  time  begin 
to  think  many  things,  which  they  have 
hitherto  beheld  with  great  veneration,  are 
in  themselves  objects  or  scorn  and  derision. 
If  they  once  get  a  trick  of  knowing  how  to 
laugh,  your  holiness's  saying  this  sentence 
in  one  night  cap,  and  the  other  with  the 
other,  the  change  of  your  slippers,  bringing 
you  your  staff"  in  the  midst  of  a  prayer,  then 
stripping  you  of  one  vest,  and  clapping  on 
a  second  during  divine  service,  will  be  found 
out  to  have  nothing  in  it  Consider,  sir,  that 
at  this  rate  a  head  will  be  reckoned  never 
the  wiser  for  being  bald,  and  the  ignorant 
will  be  apt  to  say,  that  going  bare-foot  does 
not  at  all  help  on  the  way  to  heaven.  The 
red  cap  and  the  cowl  will  fell  under  the 
same  contempt;  and  the  vulgar  will  tell  us 
to  our  faces,  that  we  shall  have  no  authority 
over  them  but  from  the  force  of  our  arscii- 
ments  and  the  sanctity  of  our  lives. '      T. 
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-Fnutra  retinacaU  tendeni. 


Fertor  eciuis  aarigo,  neque  audit  cumis  habenas. 

nrff.  Owrg.  i.  514. 
Nor  reins,  nor  curbs,  nor  cries  the  bnrses  fear. 
Bat  force  along  tlie  irembUng  charioteer.— Z>rf<<cs- 
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7b  fftf  4tac<Ubr-Gflimi/ o/GfTor  Jftrtafti. 


Tnm  Iht  fknim  eni  of  tbp  Widows  Cofte 

ia  tfcxpTTix-OMm.    Mon-l«T  rv^miJif,  twmty- 
cifbi  uimiir*  mmi  a  half  put  ax. 

•  Dear  Dux  i, — In  short,  to  use  no  far- 
ther prrfacc,  if  Ishould  tell  yoa  that  I  have 
seen  a  hackney-coachroan,  when  he  has 
mine  to  set  down  his  fare,  wfakh  has  can> 
sisted  cf  two  rr  three  rery  fine  faidies,  hand 
them  ao%  and  salute  every  ooe  of  them 
with  an  air  of  familiarity,  without  givim^ 
the  least  ofiunce,  yoo  wot^  perhaps  ^bmk 
me  guilty  of  a  gasconade.  But  to  clear  my- 
S'.'lf  fr.>m  that  imputation,  and  to  expiam 
this  matter  to  you,  I  assure  you  that  tnere 
are  many  illustrious  youths  within  this  city, 
who  frequently  recreate  themselves  by 
driving  of  a  \iackne)'-coach:  birt  those 
whom,  above  all  others,  I  would  recom- 
mend to  ytw,  arc  the  ytjung  gentlemen  be- 
longing to  the  inns  of  courL  «  We  have,  I 
think,  about  a  docen  coachmen,  who  have 
chambers  here  in  the  Temple;  and,  as  it  is 
reasonable  to  believe  others  will  follow 
their  example,  we  may  perhaps  in  time  (if 
it  shall  be  tnought  convenient)  be  drove  to 
Westminster  by  our  own  fraternity,  allow- 
ing every  fifth  penon  to  apply  his  medita- 
tions this  way,  which  is  but  a  modest  com- 
putation, as  the  humour  is  now  likely  to 
take.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  likewise,  that  there 
are  in  the  other  nurseries  of  the  law  to  be 
f^und  a  propordonable  number  of  these 
hrpjeful  plants,  springing  up  to  ^e  ever- 
lasting renown  of  their  native  countrv.  Of 
how  long  standing  this  humour  has  Seen,  I 
know  not.  The  first  time  I  had  any  par- 
ticuhr  reason  to  take  notice  of  it  was  aooot 
this  time  twelvemonth,  when,  being  upon 
Hampstead-heath  with  some  of  these  studi- 
ous young  men,  who  went  thither  purely  for 
t!ic  'sake  of  contemplation,  nothmg  would 
serve  them  but  I  must  go  through  a  conrse  of 
this  philosophy  too;  and,  being  ever  willing 
to  embellish  myself  with  any  commendable 
jollification,  it  was  not  long  ere  thev  per- 
suaded me  into  the  coachbox;  nor  maeed 
much  longer,  before  I  underwent  the  fate 
of  my  brother  Phaeton;  for,  having  drove 
sklycixt  fifty  paces  with  pretty  good  success, 
thr  ugh  my  own  natural  sagacit>',  together 
with  the  good  instructions  of  my  tutors, 
who  to  give  them  their  due,  were  on  all 
hands  encouraging  and  assisting  me  in  this 
laudable  undertakmg:  I  say,  sir,  having 
drove  above  fifty  paces  with  pretty  good 
success,  I  must  needs  be  exercising  the 
lash;  which  the  horses  resented  so  ill  from 
my  hands  that  they  gave  a  sudden  start, 
and  thereby  pitched  me  directly  upon  my 
head,  as  I  very  well  remembered  about 
half  an  hour  afterwards;  which  not  only 
deprived  me  of  ^  the  knowledge  I  had 
gained  for  fifty  5rards  before,  but  nad  like 
to  have  broke  my  neck  into  the  bargain. 
After  such  a  severe  reprimand,  you  may 
imagine  1  was  not  very  easily  prevailed 
with  to  make  a  second  attempt;  and  indeed, 
upon  mature  deliberation,  the  whc^  science 


at  lent  to  Ae^tn  be  i 
with  so  many  dificolties,  tliat, 
standing  tbe  unknown  advanliRs  w' 
might  bare  accrued  to  me  dicrdbr,  I  \ 
over  all  hopes  of  attaining  H;  and  1  r 
had  never  thought  of  it  more,  bat  tliat  ar 
memory  has  been  lately  refreshed  by  se^ 
ing  some  of  tbeae  jngemnos  guitkm^  ply 
m  the  open  streets,  one  of  which  I  saw  re- 
ceire  so  snitable  a  rewaid  to  Us  labovn^ 
that  tfioiigh  I  knowfoii  are  bo  frjcnd  «f 
story-tdling,  yet  I  most  beg  leave  to  ins- 
Ue  yoa  with  ttiis  at  large. 

•  About  a  feftnigfat  am^as  I  was  dNcii- 
ing  myself  with  a  peanyworth  of  walatftsai 
the  Temi^e  gate,  a  lirdyyooBg  feBowk 
a  fustian  jacket  shot  b^  me,  bccknned  a 
coach,  and  told  theooacnman  he  wi«tedi» 
go  as  far  as  Chdaea.  They  agreed  mpm 
Uie  price,  and  this  yoiTC  gcntlemaii  vnoMs 
the  ooach-box:  the  Cdlow,  staria^aftbB. 
dcflved  to  know  if  he^baald  not  dnw  ml 
they  were  ont  of  town.  No,  no,  icnfied  be. 
He  was  then  Roing  to  cUmb  op  to  baB,  hm 
recdvcd  anomer  check*  and  was  then  or^ 
dered  to  get  into  the  ooacb,  or  beftnadi^ 
far  that  he  wanted  DO  imtroctDrs;  **  Bat  be 
flore,  yon  dor  you,**  says  be,  **  do  not  bik 
me."  The  fellow  tberennoa  soncaJuul 
his  whip,  scratched  lus  bead,  ani  crept 
into  the  coach.  Havii^  myadf  rue  Mina  tp 
go  into  the  Strand  aboat  tlie  same  laae,  we 
started  both  together;  hot  the  street  bang 
▼cry  full  of  coaches,  and  be  not  so  ahlea 
coachman  as  periums  be  imagiiwHi  biwi^ 
I  had  aoon  got  a  little  way  before  bm; 
often,  however,  having  d^  cafiuskf  toctft 
mr  eye  back  apon  him,  to  obserre'bow  be 
benaved  himself  in  dushi^  statioa;  wbkb 
he  did  with  great  composure,  antQ  became 
to  the  pass,  which  is  a  mHitaxy  tens  die 
brothers  of  the  whip  have  grrea  to  the 
strait  at  St  Clement^  cbardi.  Wbea  be 
was  arrived  near  this  place,  where  are  al- 
ways coaches  in  waiting,  the  marbmra 
began  to  sock  up  the  muscles  of  tfaer 
clicks,  and  to  tip  the  wiak  apoa  cadi 
other,  as  if  th^r  had  some  rogneiy  in  their 
heads,  which  A  was  immrdinteiy  coaviacql 
(^;  for  he  no  sooner  came  widuB  reach,  bat 
the  first  of  them  with  his  wlup  took  the 
exact  dimension  of  his  dioiildct%  wbicb  be 
very  ingeniously  called  endofsng:  aad  in- 
deed, I  must  say,  that  every  one  of  tlKwi 
toc^  due  care  to  endorse  him  as  he  cane 
through  their  hands.  He  seemed  aft  fint  a 
Uttle  nnca^  under  the  operatko,  aad  was 
going  in  all  haste  to  take  die  muabei^  of 
their  coaches;  but  at  length,  hf  the  media- 
tion of  the  worthy  gcntlemaa  m  the  ooacK 
his  wrath  was  assmtged,  and  be  pietaihid 
upon  to  pursue  his  jooroey;  though  indeed 
I  thoogbt  they  had  dapped  sQch  a  spoke  ia 
his  wMel,  as  had  dnabledhim  finirabeaig 
a  coachman  for  that  day  at  least:  for  lam 
onlv  mistaken,  Mr.  Spec^  if  some  cf  theae 
enaorsements  were  not  wrote  with  so  acna^ 
a  hand  that  they  are  still  legible.  Uponwr 
inquiring  the  reason  of  this  nmisnal  j 
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tta^  tib^lQld  |iiie»lhat  It  was  a  cuffooi 
aMoDK  theaoy  whatever  they  saw  a  brottier 
tottenng  or  mutable  in  his  post,  to  knd 
him  a  £and»  in  order  to  petite  hiia  again 
therein.  For  my  part»  I  thought  their  al- 
loMdona  hut  reasonable,  and  so  marched 
oC  Besides  our  qoachmen,  we  abound  in 
divers  other  sorts  of  ingenious  robust  youth, 
who>  I  hope,  will  not  take  it  ill  if  1  defer 
giving  you  an  account  of  their  several  re- 
creations to  another  opportunity.  In  the 
mean  time,  if  you  would  out  bestow  a  little 
of  your  wholesome  adVice  ^pon  our  coach- 
men, it  might  perhaps  be  a  reprieve  to 
some  of  their  necks.  As  I  understand  you 
have  several  inspectors  under  you,  if  you 
would  but  send  one  amongst  us  nere  in  the 
Temple,  I  am  persuad^  he  would  not 
trant  employment.  But  I  leave  this  to  your 
own  consideration,  and  am,  nr,  your  hum- 
hie  servai^ 

'MOSES  GREENBAG. 

*P.  S.  I  have  heard  our  critiCB  bi  the 
coffee-house  hereabout  talk  mightily  of  the 
unity  of  time  and  place.  According  to  my 
Aotion  of  the  matter,  I  have  endeavoured 
at  something  like  it  in  the  beginnine  of  my 
epistle.  I  oesire  to  be  informed  a  little  as 
to  that  particular.  In  my  next  I  design  to 
give  you  some  account  of  excellent  water- 
men, who  are  bred  to  the  law,  and  far 
outdo  the  land  students  above-mentioned.* 

T, 
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Jfuain  uncis 
Naribvn  indulgtii Pgn.  Bst  i.  -40. . 


'Ton  drive  tbe  Jest  too  tkr.^Drfdtn, 


My  friend  Will  Honeycomb  has  told  me, 
for  about  this  half  year,  that  he  had  a  great 
mind  to  try  his  hand  at  a  Spectator,  and 
that  he  wculd  fsiin  have  one  of  his  writing 
In  my  works.  This  mommg  I  received  the 
following  letter^  which,  ^Susr  having  recti- 
-  fied  some  little  orthographical  mis^kes,  I 
shall  make  a  present  of  to  the  puUic 

'Dear  Spec, — ^I  was  about  two  nights 
ago  in  company  with  very  agreeable  young 
people  of  both  sexes,  where,  talking  of  some 
of  your  papers  which  are  written  on  conju- 
gal love,  there  arose  a  dispute  among  us, 
-whether  there  were  not  more  bad  husbands 
in  the  world  than  bad  wives.  A  gentleman, 
who  was  advocate  for  the  ladies,  took  this 
occasion  to  tell  us  the  story  of  a  famous 
siege  in  Germany,  which  I  have  since  found 
relat^  in  my  historical  dictionary,  after 
the  foUowingjiianner.  When  the  emperor 
Conrade  theT*hird  had  beaeged  Guel  phus, 
duke  of  Bavaria,  m  the  city  of  Hensburg, 
the  women,  finding  that  the  town  could  not 
possibly  hold  out  long,  petitioned  the  em- 
peror that  they  might  depart  out  of  it,  with 


away  maav  of  tbek  eSoct^  grfyofted  then 
their  petition:  when  the  women,  toltfagreaC 
surprise,  came  out  of  the  place  with  drery 
cue  her  husband  upon  her  back.  *»€  em- 
peror was  so  moved  at  the  sight,  that  he 
burst  into  tears;  and,  after  having  very 
much  extolled  the  women  for  their  conju- 
gal affection,  cave  the  men  to  their  wives, 
and  received  the  duke  into  his  favour. 

<  The  ladies  did  not  a  little  triumph  at 
this  story,  asking  us  at  the  same  time^ 
whether  in  our  consciences  we  believea 
that  the  men  in  any  town  in  Great  Britain 
would,  upon  the  same  offer,  and  ^t  the 
same  conjuncture,  have  loaden  themselves 
with  their  wives;  or  rather,  whether  they 
would  not  have  been  glad  c/such  an  <^por- 
tunity  to  get  rid  of  them?  To  this  my  very 
good  friend,  Tom  Ds^perwit»  who  took 
i>pdn  him  to  be  the  mouth  of  our  sex,  replied, 
that  they  would  be  very  much  to  bkime  if 
they  would  not  do  the  same  good  office  fof 
the  women,  considering  that  tneir  strength 
wo»uld  be  greater,  and  their  burdens  lighter. 
As  we  were  amu^g  ourselves  with  dis- 
courses of  this  nature,  in  order  to  pass  away 
the  evening,  which  now  begins  to  erow  te-» 
diottS.  we  fdl  into  that  laudable  and  primi- 
tive diversion  of  questions  and  command^* 
I  was  no  sooner  vested  with  the  regal  au- 
thority, but  I  enjoined  all  the  ladies,  under 
pain  of  my  displeasure,  to  tell  the  cpmpany 
ingeniously,  in  case  they  had  been  at  the 
^ege  above-mentioned,  and  had  the  same 
offers  made  them  as  the  good  women  of 
that  place,  what  every  one  of  them  would 
have  Drought  off  with  herjand  have  thought 
most  worth  the  savuig?  There  were  seve- 
ral merry  answers  made  to  my  question, 
which  entertained  us  until  bed-time.  ^  This 
filled  my  mind  with  such  a  huddle  of  ideas, 
that,  upon  my  going  to  sleep,  I  fell  into  the 
following  dream: 

*  I  saw  a  town  of  this  island,  which  shall 
be  nameless,  invested  on  evcrv  side,  and 
th^  inhabitants  of  it  so  strained  as  to  cry 
for  quarter.  The  general  refused  any  other 
terms  Uian  those  granted  to  the  above- 
mentioned  town  of  Hensburg,  namely,  that 
the  married  women  might  come  out  with 
what  they  could  bring  along  with  them* 
Inmiediately  the  city  gates  new  open,  and 
a  female  proces^on  appeared,  multitudes 
of  the  sex  followed  one  another  in  a  row, 
and  sti^gering  under  their  respective  bur- 
dens. 1  took  my  stand  upon  an  eminence 
in  the  enemy's  camp,  which  was  appointed 
for  the  general  rendezvous  of  these  feniale 
carriers,  being  very  desirous  to  look  into 
their  several  ladings.  The  first  of  them 
had  a  huee  sack  upon  her  shoulders,  which 
she  set  (town  with  great  care.  Upon  the 
opening  of  it,  when  I  expected  to  have  seen 
her  hu^>and  shot  out  of  it,  I  found  it  was 
filled  with  china-ware.  The  next  appeared 
in  a  more  decent  figure,  oanying  a  hand- 
some young  f^w  upon  her  back:  I  could  ' 
not  forbear  commenoing  the  yoimg  woman 


so  much  as  each  « them  could  carry.  The 

emneror,  knowing  they  could  not  convey  ftir  her  cot^^ugal  affbdTion,  wheii^  to  ny 
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great  surptise,  I  found  that  she  had  left  the 
good  man  at  home,  and  brought  away  her 
gallant.  I  saw  the  third,  at  some  distance, 
with  a  nttle  withered  face  peeinng  orer  her 
shoulder,  whom  I  could  not  suspect  for  any 
but  her  spouse,  until  upon  her  setting  him 
down  I  heard  her  call  him  dear  pug,  and 
found  him  to  be  her  favourite  monkey.  A 
fourth  brought  a  huge  bale  of  cards  along 
with  her,  and  the  fifth  a  Bologna  lap-dog; 
fijr  her  husband,  it  seems,  beine  a  very 
burly  man,  she  thought  it  would  be  less 
trouole  for  her  to  bring  away  little  Cupid. 
The  next  was  the  wife  of  a  rich  usurer, 
loaden  with  a  bag  of  gbld;  she  told  us  that 
her  spouse  was  very  old,  and  by  the  course 
of  nature  could  not  expect  to  live  long; 
ahd  that  to  show  her  tender  regards  for 
hSm,  she  had  saved  that  which  the  poor 
man  loved  better  than  his  life.  The  next 
came  towards  us  with  her  son  upon  her 
back,  who,  we  were  told,  was  the  greatest 
rake  in  the  place,  but  so  much  the  mother's 
darling,  that  she  left  her  husband  behind 
with  a  large  family  of  hopeful  sons  and 
daughters,  for  the  sake  of^this  graceless 
youth. 

*  It  would  be  endless  to  mention  the  seve- 
ral persons,  with  their  several  loads,  that 
appeared  to  me  in  this  strange  vision.  AH 
the  place  about  me  was  covered  with  packs 
of  ribands,  brocades,  embroidery,  and  ten 
thousand  other  materials,  sufficient  to  have 
furnished  a  whole  street  of  toy-shops.  One 
of  the  women,  having  a  husband,  who  was 
none  of  the  heaviest,  was  bringing  him  off 
upon  her  shoulders,  at  the  same  time  that 
she  carried  a  great  bundle  of  Flanders  lace 
linderlier  arm ;  but  finding  herself  so  over- 
loaden,  that  she  could  not  save  both  of 
them,  she  dropped  the  good  man,  and 
brought  away  the  bundle.  In  short,  I  found 
but  one  husband  among  this  great  moun-^ 
tain  of  ba^s^,  who  was  a  lively  cobbler, 
that  kickeaand  spurred  all  the  while  his 
wife  was  carrying  him  on,  and,  as  it  was 
said,  he  had  scarce  passed  a  day  in  his  life 
without  givuig  her  the  discipline  of  the 
strap. 

'  1  cannot  conclude  my  letter,  dear  Spec, 
without  telling  thee  one  very  odd  whim  in 
this  my  dream.  I  saw,  methought,  a  dozen 
women  employed  in  bringing  off  one  man; 
I  could  not  guess  who  it  should  be,  until 
upon  his  nearer  approach  I  discovered  thy 
short  phiz.  The  women  all  declared  that 
it  was  for  the  sake  of  thy  works,  and  not 
thy  person,  that  they  brought  thee  off,  and 
that  it  was  on  condition  that  thou  shouldst 
continue  the  Spectator.  If  thou  thinkest 
this  dream  will  make  a  tolerable  one,  it 
is  at  thy  service,  from,  dear  Spec,  thine, 
sleeping  and  waking, 

'  WILL  HONEYCOMB. ' 

The  ladies  will  see  by  this  letter  what  I 
have  often  told  them,  that  Will  is  one  of 
those  old-fashioned  men  of  wit  and  plca- 
«irfe  of  the  town,  that  shows  bils  pafta  by 


f«niery  on  maniage,  and  one  wlio  ha%  t 
tried  his  fortune  t&t  way  without  maaxm, 
l4^annot  Kbwever  &iiiiss  this  letter,  wUIh 
out  observing,  that  the  txoe  story  on  whidi 
it  is  built  does  honour  to  the  sex,  and  tbat, 
in  order  to  abuse  them,  the  wiiter  is  obfiged 
to  have  recomrse  to  dream  and  fictioii. 

a. 
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-Hoe  luitas  adji«e  iiepftem. 


Et  todidem  Juveiiea;  et  moz  gmeroMiae  i 
iduBrite  niue,  kabcat  qnam  nostra  mfe^m  t 

OridJhLUh.vi.Xe. 
Seven  are  my  dau^tera,  of  a  fbrm  divioe. 
With  fleven  (kir  aoni,  an  inde^tiT«  Hae. 
Qo,  fbol0.  consider  tins,  and  ««k  the  c 
From  wkicb  my  pride  its  atroBg  ] 


<  Sir,— You,  who  are  so  well  acquainted 
with  the  story  of  Socrates,  must  hare  read 
how,  upon  his  makln^^  a  discourse  conccn- 
ing  love,  ne  pressed  his  point  with  so  nnicli 
success,  that  all  the  bachelors  in  his  au- 
dience took  a  resolution  to  marry  by  tht 
first  opportuiuty,  and  that  all  the  married 
men  immediately  took  horse  and  ^loped 
home  to  their  wives.  I  am  apt  to  think  year 
discourses,  in  which  you^  have  drawn  ao 
many  agreeable  pictures  c£  marriage,  ha^-e 
nad  a  very  good  effect  thi&  way  in  Ein^land.- 
We  are  obliged  to  you,  at  least,  for  having 
taken  off  that  senseless  ridicule,  which  kr 
many  years  the  witlings  of  the  town  have 
turned  upon  their  fathers  and  mothers.  For 
my  own  part,  I  was  bom  in  wedlock^  and 
I  do  not  care  who  knows  it;  for  which  rea- 
son* among  many  others,  I  should  look  upon 
myself  as  a  most  insufferable  coxcomb,  did 
I  endeavour  to  maintain  that  cuckoldoio 
was  inseparal^  from  marriage,  or  to  make 
use  of  husband  and  wife  as  tervfts  of  le- 
proaoh.  Nay,  sir,  I  will  go  one  step  far- 
ther, and  declare  to  you,  before  the  whcle 
world,  that  I  am  a  married  man,  and  at 
tiie  same  time  I  have  so  mudi  asBacanoeas 
not  to  be  ashamed  of  what  I  have  done. 

'Among  the  several  |dcasures  thai  ac- 
company this  state  of  life,  in  which  yon 
have  described  in  your  former  papers, 
there  are  two  you  have  not  taken  no6ce  oC 
and  which  are  seldom  cast  into  the  accocmt 
by  those  who 'write  on  this  subject.  Yoa 
must  have  observed,  in  your  speculations 
on  human  nature,  that  nothing  is  more 
gratifying  to  the  mind  of  man  than  powwr 
or  domnuon;  and  this  I  think  roysetf  amply 
possessed  of,  as  I  am  the  fiither  of  a  faimtr. 
I  am  perpetually  taken  tip  m  giving  col 
orders,  in  prescribing;  duties,  in  hotring 
paities,  in  iKlministenng  Justice,  and  ra  d»- 
tributlng  rewards  and  punishments.  To 
speak  in  the  language  of  the  oentnrion^  I 
say  unto  one,  Go,  and  he  goeth;  and  to  an- 
other. Come,  and  he  cometh;  and  to  wff 
servant.  Do  this,  and  he  doeth  it.  In  absfft, 
sir,  I  look  upon  my  family  as  a  patriai«M 
sovereignty,  hi  which  I  aiii  inyadf  boOi 
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king  and  l>ri«A.  AH  great  pPttnoAema 
are  nothing  else  Kut  clusters  ct  these  Hnle 
private  royalties,  and  therefore  I  consider 
the  masters  of  families  as  small  deputv- 
govemors,  prettdkig  over  the  seven!  little 
parcels  and  divisions  of  thdr  fellow-tiib' 
Jects.  '  As  I  talce  great  pleasnre  m  the 
administration  of  my  government  in  par- 
ticular, so  I  fook  upon  myself  not  only  as  a 
more  useful,  but  as  a  much  greater  and 
happier  man  than  an^  bachelor  In  En^and 
of  my  rank  and  condition. 

^  There  is  another  accidental  advantage 
in  marriage,  which  has  likewise  fallen  to 
my  shat'e;  1  inean  the  having  «  multitude 
of  children.  These  I  cannot  but  regard  as 
very  great  blessings.  When  I  seemy  little 
troopbefore  me,  I  r^oice  in  the  acmitious 
which  I  have  made  to  my  speciest^  to  my 
.country,  and  to  my  reUgion,  m  having  pro- 
duced such  a  number  of  reasonable  crea- 
tures, citizens,  and  Christians.  I  am  pleased 
to  see  myself  thus  perpetuated;  and  as 
there  is  no  production  comparaUe  to  that 
of  a  human  creature,  I  am  more  proud  of 

'  having  been  the  occasion  of  ten  such  glori- 
<Mis  productions,  than  if  I  had  bmlt  a  hun* 
dred  pyramids  at  my  own  expense,  or 
pubfished  as  many  vdumes  of  the  finest 
wit  and  learning.  In  what  a  beautifiilli^t 
has  the  holy'  scripture  represented  Abdon, 
-one  of  the  ludges  of  Israel,  who  had  forty 
sons  and  tnirty  grandsons,  that  rode  on 
threescore  and  ten  ass  colts,  according  to 
Che  magnificence  of  the  eastern  countries! 
How  must  the  heart  of  the  old  man  rejoice, 
-when  he  saw  such  a  beautiful  procession  of 
his  own  descendants,  such  a  numerous  ca- 
valcade of  his  own  raising!  For  my  own 
part,  I  can  tat  in  my  own  p«4our  with  great 
<xintent  when  I  take  a  review  of  half  a  dozen 
of  my  little  boys  mounting  upon  hobby 

'horses,  and  of  as  manv^littie  girls  tutoring 
their  babies^  each  of  them  endeavouring  to 
excel  ^e  rest,  and  to  do  something  that 
may  gain  my  favour  and  approbotioi^  I  can- 
not question  but  he  who  has  blessed  me 
with  so  many  children^  wiU  assist  my  en- 
deavours in  providing  for  them.  There  is 
one  thing  I  am  aUe  to  give  each  of  theit), 
which  is  a  virtuous  education.  I  think  it  is 
3ir  Francis  Bacon's  observation,  that  in  a 
numerous  'family  of  children,  the  ddest  is 
often  spoiled  by  the  prospect  of  an  estate, 
and  the  youngest  by  b&ng  the  daiitng  c^  the 
parents;  but  that  some  one  or  other  in  the 
middle,  who  has  not  perhaps  been  regard- 
ed, has  made  his  way  in  the  world,  and 
overtopped  the  rest  It  is  my  business  to 
implant  in  every  one  of  my  children  the 
same  seeds  of  industry,  and  the  same 
honest  principles.  By  this  means  I  think  I 
have  a  fair  chance,  that  one  or  (>ther  of 
them  may  grow  considerable  in  some  way 
or  other  of  Ufe,  whether  it  be  in  the  army, 
or  in  the  fleet,  in  trade  or  any  of  the  three 
learned  professicnis;  for  yon  must  know,  sir, 
that,  fmn  lone  experience  and  observatim, 

-  I  am  pergoacud  oif  what  seems  a  paradox 


to  most  e£  thoKwith  whom  I  eetkvpmp 
namely,  that  a  man  who  has  many  cml^ 
dren,  and  ^ves  them  a  good  education*  is 
more  likely  to  raise  a  family,  than  he  who 
has  but  one,  notwithstanding  he  leaves  him 
his  whole  estate.  For  this  reason  I  cannot 
forbear  amusing  myself  with  finding  out  a 
general,  an  admiral,  or  an  alderman  of 
London,  a  divine,  a  physician,  or  a  lawyer* 
amonj^  my  little  people  who  are  now  per- 
haps  m  petticoats;  and  when  I  see  the  mo- 
therly airs  of  my  little  daughters  when  they 
are  playing  with  their  puppets,  I  cannot 
but  natter  myself  that  their  husbands  and 
children  will  be  happy  in  the  possesion  of 
such  wives  ^d  mothers. 

•  If  you  are  a  father,  you  will  not  perhaps 
think  this  letter  impertinent;  but  it  you  are 
a  single  roan,  you  will  not  know  the  mean-  , 
ing  <M  it,  and  probably  throw  it  into  the  fire. 
Whatever  yoii  determine  of  it,  you  may 
assure  yourself  that  it  comes  from  one  who 
is  your  most  humble  servant,  and  well- 
wisher,  PHILOGAMUS,* 

O. 
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Duram :  tpd  levius  fit  patieatia 
ttuicquid  corrigere  est  nefas. 

Jbr.  Od.  ixir.  Ub:  1.  19. 

Tig  hard :  but  when  we  needi  must  bear^ 
Enduring  patience  makes  the  burden  lifbt.— OMe*. 

As  some  of  the  finest  compositions  among 
the  ancients  are  in  allegory,  I  have  endear 
voured,  in  several  of  my  jia^jers,  to  revive 
that  way  of  writing,  amf  hope  I  have  not 
been  altogether  unsuccessful  m  it;  for  I  find 
there  is  always  a  great  demand  for  those 
particular  papers,  and  cannot  but  observe 
that  sevend  authors  have  endeavoured  of 
late  to  excel  in-  works  of  this  nature* 
Among  those,  I  do  not  know  any  one  who 
has  succeeded  better  than  a  very  ing^enious 
genUeman,  to  whom  I  am  obliged  Tor  the 
toUowing  piece,  and  who  was  the  author  of 
the  vision  in  the  460th  paper. 

How  are  we  tortured  with  the  absence 
of  what  we  covet  to  possess,  when  it  ap- 
pears to  be  lost  to  us!  What  excursions 
does  the  soul  make  in  imagination  after  it! 
and  how  does  it  turn  into  itself  again,  more 
foolishly  fond  and  dejected  at  the  disap- 
pointment! Our  grief,  instead  of  having  re- 
course to  reason,  which  might  restrain  it, 
searches  to  find  a  farther  nourishment  It 
calls  upon  memory  to  relate  the  several 
passages  and  circumstances  of  satisfaction 
which  we  formerly  enjoyed;  the  pleasures 
we  purchased  by  those  riches  that  are 
taken  from  us;  or  th^  power  and  splendour 
of  our  departed  honours;  or  the  voice,  the 
words,  the  looks,  the  temper  and  affections 
of  our  friends  that  are  deceased.  It  needs 
must  happen  from  hence  that  the  passion 
should  often  swell  to  such  a  size  as  to  burst 
the  heart  which  ccmtains  it,  if  time  did  not 
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itial^c  tiii^se  di^mittance^  less  stroiig  and 
fively,  so  that  reason  should  become  a  more 
equal  nmtch  for  the  paaskmj  or  if  ano^er 
deare  which  becomes  mdte  present  did  not 
overpower  them  with  a  livdier  representa- 
tion. These  arc  thoughts  which  I  had 
when  I  fell  into  a  kind  of  vision  upon  this 
subject,  and  may  therefore  stand  for  a  pro- 
per introduction  to  a  relation  of  it 

I  found  myself  upon  a  naked  shore*  with 
companv  whose  amicted  countenances  wit* 
l^etsed  uieir  conditions.  Before  us  flowed  a 
water,  deep,  silent,  and  caUed  the  river  of 
Tean»  wtach,  issuing  from  two  fountains 
cm  an  tipper  ground,  encompassed  an  island 
tbttt  lay  befoi^  us.  The  boat  which  plied 
in  it  was  dd  and  shattered,  havhig  been 
tometlnes  overset  by  the  impatience  and 
haste  of  nnele  passengers  to  arrive  at  the 
dherade.  This  immediately  was  brought 
to  us  by  Misfortune  who  steers  it,  and  we 
were  au  preparing  to  takeour  places,  when 
there  appeared  a  woman  of  a  mQd  and 
coDiposed  behaviour,  who  began  to  deter 
us  from  it,  by  representing  the  dangers 
which  would  attena  our  voyage.  Hereupon 
some  who  knew  her  for  Patience,  and  some 
ef  those  too  who  until  then  cried  the  loud- 
est, were  persuaded  by  her,  and  returned 
back.  The  re«t  of  us  went  in,  and  she 
(whose  good-nature  would  not  suffer  her  to 
fom^e  persons  in  trouble)  desired  leave  to 
•ocompany  us,  that  she  might  at  least  ad- 
minister some  small  comfort  or  advice 
while  we  sailed.  We  were  no  sooner  em- 
barired  but  the  boat  was  pushed  off,  the 
sheet  was  spread;  and  being  filled  ¥dth 
sighs,  which  are  the  winds  of  that  country, 
we  made  a  passage  to  the  farther  bank, 
through  several  mfficulties  of  which  the 
Boost «  us  seemed  utterly  regardless. 

When  we  landed,  we  perceived  the 
id^nd  to  be  strangely  overcast  with  fogs, 
whidi  no  brightness  could  pierce,  so  th^t 
a  kind  of  gloomy  horror  sat  always  brood- 
ing over  it  This  had  somethmg  in  it  very 
shocking  to  easv  tempers,  insomuch  that 
some  others,  whom  Patience  had  by  this 
time  gained  over,  left  us  here,  and  privily 
conveyed  themselves  round  the  verge  of  the 
island  to  find  a  ford  by  which  $he  told  them 
they  might  escape. 

ror  my  part,  I  still  went  along  with 
those  who  were  for  ^erdng  into  the  cen- 
tre of  the  place;  and  joining  ourselves  to 
others  whom  we  found  upon  the  same  jour- 
ney, we  marehed  solemnly  as  at  a  funefel, 
through  bordering  hedges  of  rosemary/  and 
through  a  m>ve  of  vew*trees,  which  16ve 
to  overshadow  tombs  and  flourish  in  the 
church^Tards.  Here  we  heard  on  every 
side  the  wailings  and  complaints  of  sevend 
of  the  inhabitants,  who  had  cast  them- 
selves disconsolately  at  the  feet  of  trees; 
and  as  we  chanced  to  approach  any  of  these 
wc  mifl^t  perceive  them  wringmg  their 
hands,  beatmgthdr  breasts,  tearing  their 
hauv  or  after  some  other  manner,  visibly 
HWed  with  vexation.    Our  sorrows  were 


heightened  by^  the  inlluence  of  what  we 
heard  and  saw,  and  one  of  our  number  was 
wroughtup  to«]chapitoh  c^wildness,  as 
to  talk  of  hanging  himself  upon  a  boogh 
which  shot  temptingly  across  the  path  wc 
travelled  in;  but  he  was  restrained  fixxn  it 
by  the  kind  endeavours  of  our  above-iaea- 
tioned  eompanioo. 

We  had  now  gotten  into  the  most  dusky 
nlent  partof  the  island,  and  by  the  redou- 
bled sounds  of  nriis,  which  pmde  a  dolefid 
whistling  in  the  branches,  t^  tUckneae  cf 
air,  wh^  occanoned  fomtish  respiratici^ 
and  the  vident  thrdbbings  of  heart  wbsck 
more  and  more  afiected  us,  we  found  tliat 
we  uyproadied  the  Grotto  of  Grief.  It  was 
a  wide,  hoUow,  and  roelanch<^  cave,  mmiL 
deep  in  a  4lale,  and  watered  by  rivulets 
that  had  a  colour  between  red  and  black. 
These  crept   slow  and  half  congealed 
amongst   its  windings,  and  mixed  their 
heavy  murmurs  with  die  echo  of  groMu 
that  rolled  through  all  the  passages.     la 
the  most  retired  parts  of  it  sat  the  doleful 
being  herself;  the  path  to  her  was  strewed 
with  goads,  stings,  and  thorns;  and  her 
throne  cm  which  she  sat  was  broken  Into  a 
rock,  with  ragged  pieces  pointing  upwards 
for  her  to  lean  upon.    A  heavy  uast  hwig^ 
above  her;  her  head  oppressed  with  it  re- 
clined upon  her  arm.    Thus  did  she  reig^ 
over  her  disconsolate  subjects,  bSi  of  hcr-^  ■ 
self  to  Cupidity,  in  etemiu  pensiveness,  and 
the  profoundest  silence.  On  one  side  of  h^ 
stood^Dejection,  just  dropping  into  a  swoon^ 
and  Paleness, wilting  to  a  skdeun;  oa  the 
other  ride  were  Care  inwardly  tormented 
with  imaginations,  and  Anguish  suffering 
outward  troubles  to  suck  the  blood  fraa 
her  heart  in  tiie  shape  of  vultures.    The 
whole  vault  had  a  genuine  dismalness  in  it, 
which  a  few  scattered  lamps,  whose  bhie«k 
flames  aoose  and  sunk  in  their  uma»  dia- 
covered  to  our  eyes  with  increase.    Some 
of  us  fell  down,  overcome  and  spent  wkh 
what  they  suffered  in  the  way,  and  were 
given  over  to  those  tormeaters  that  sbsod 
on  either  hand  of  the  prcKnce;   odnrs 
galled  and  mordfied  with  paiiv  recovered 
9ie  entrance,  where  Patience,  whom  we 
had  left  behind,  was  still  wuting  to  re- 
ceive us. 

With  her  (whose  company  was  now  be- 
come more  grateful  to  us  by  the  want  we 
had  found  of  her)  we  winded  round  the 
grc^to,  and  ascended  at  the  back  of  it,  oat 
of  the  mournful  dale  in  whoee  bottom  it  kqr- 
On  this  eminence  we  halted,  by  her  advice* 
to  pant  for  breath;  and  lifting  our  eyca^ 
which  until  then  were  flxed  downwaras, 
felt  a  tallen  sort  of  satisfacdon,  in  observ- 
ing, through  the  shades,  what  nnmben  had 
entered  the  island.  Thissadsfoction,  whkb 
appears  to  have  ill«natore  in  it»  was  ex- 
cusable, because  it  happened  at  a  tuae 
when  we  were  too  much  taken  «p  with  our 
own  concern,  to  have  retooct  to  that  eC 
others;  and  therefore  we  did  not  eoasider 
them  as  suffering,  but  ourselvea  as  not  saf- 
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f^t\i^  Jn  themort  forlorn  estate.  Tt  had 
alsothe  pronnd-work  of  humanity  and  com- 
passion m  it,  though  the  mind  was  then  too 
flark  and  too  deeply  engaged  to  perceive 
it:  but  as  we  proceeded  onward,  it  oegan  to 
discover  itsen,  and;  from  observing  that 
orticrs  were  unhappy,  we  came  to  question 
one  another,  when  it  was  that  we  met,  and 
what  were  the  said  occa^ons  that  brought 
OS  together.  Then  we  heard  our  stones, 
and,  CJOMpBTtA  them,  we  mutually  gave 
and  recced  pity,  and  so  by  degrees  be- 
came tolerable  company. 

A  considerable  part  of  the  troublesome 
road  was  ilius  deceived;  at  length  the  open* 
Ings  among  the  trees  grew  larger,  the  air 
seemed  thinner,  it  lay  with  less  oppression 
upon  u^  and  we  could  now  and  then  discern 
tracks  tnit  of  a  lighter  grayness,  like  the 


fleams 

while  these  gleams  began  to  appear  more 
frequent,  and  then  brighter  and  of  a  loneer 
continuaace:  the  ngjhs  that  hitherto  filled 
the  ah*  with  so  much  dolefulness,  altered  to 
the  sound  df  common  breezes,  and  in  gene- 
ral the  horrors  of  the  island  were  aJ^ated. 

When  we  had  arrived  at  last  at  the  ford 
by  winch  we  were  to  pass  out,  we  met  with 
tnCMe  feshionable  mourners  who  had  been 
'ferried  over  along  with  us,  and  who,  being 
unwilling  to  go  as  far  as  we,  had  coasted 
by  the  shore  to  find  the  place,  where  they 
waited  c«r  coming;  that  oy  showing  them- 
sdves  to  the  wond  only  at  the  time  when 
sre  did,  they  might  seem  also  to  have  been 
among  the  troubles  of  the  grotta  Here  the 
vatere  that  n^ed  on  the  ether  side  so  deep 
and  sQent  were  much  dried  up,  and  it  was 
an  eaaer.  matter  for  us  to  wade  over. 

The  river  being  crossed,  we  were  re- 
ceived upon  the  farther  bank  by  our  friends 
and  acquuntance,  whom  Comfort  had 
brought  out  to  congratnlate  our  appearance 
in  the  world  again*  Some  of  these  blamed 
tB  for  sti^g  so  long  away  from  them, 
tichers  advised  us  against  all  temptations  ot 
going  back;  every  one  was  ciintious  not  to 
renew  our  trouble,  by  addng  any  pardcn- 
lars  of  the  journey;  afnd  aH  concluded  that, 
in  a  case  of  so  mudi  melancholy  and  afflic- 
tion, we  could  not  have  made  choice  of  a 
fitter  companion  than  Padence.  Here  Pa- 
tience, appearing  serene  at  her  praises, 
^teHvered  us  over  to  Comfort  Comfort 
smiled  at  his  receiving  the  charge:  imme- 
diately the  sky  purpled  on  that  nde  to 
which  he  turned,  and  double  day  at  once 
t>roke  in  upon  me. 

Ka  503.]    Monday,  October  6,  ^713. 

liellss,  p^oi^,  pnNit,  otali,  nil  vldent  nM  qaod  labent 
TV.  BMiU.  Act  iv.  0e.  1. 

Better  or  worn.  iiroAtaMe  or  diMdvantsfeoiM,  they 
•WMCMag  tat  wiMt  they  Urt. 

WhKN  men  read,  they  taste  the  matter 
with  wluch  they  are  entertmned,  according 


as  their  own  respective  stadies  aad  Inclina- 
tions have  prepared  them,  and  make  their 
reflections  accordingly.  Some,  perusing  Ro* 
man  writers,  wouM  md  in  them,  whatever 
th^  subject  of  the  discourses  were,  parts 
which  implied  the  grandeur  of  that  peop^ 
in  theii-  warfare,  or  tiieir  politics^  Asfdr 
my  part,  who  am  a  mere  Spectator,  I  drew 
this  morning  conclusions  or  their  eminence 
m  what  I  tiiuik  great,  to  wit,  in  having 
worthy  sentiments,  fnom  the  reading  a  coi- 
medy  of  Terence.  The  play  was  the  Self* 
Tormentor.  It  is  from  the  beginning^  the 
end  a  perfect  picture  of  human  1^;  but  I 
did  not  observe  in  the  whole  one  paasMe 
that  could  raise  a  laugh.  How  well-dia- 
posed  must  that  people  be,  who  could  be 
enteitained  with  sansfaction  by  so  sober 
and  polite  mirth!  In  the  first  scene  d[  the 
comedy,  when  one  of  the  old  men  accus^ 
the  other  (rf^impertinende  for  interposing  m 
his  affairs,  he  answers,  <I  am  a  man,  and 
cannot  help  feeHnj^  any  sorrow  that  caa 
arrive  at  man.'*  It  is  said  this  sentence  was 
received  with  an  universal  applause.  There 
cannot  be  a  greater  argument  of  the  gene* 
ral  good  understanding  of  a  people  than  a 
sudden  consent  to  give  their  approbation  of 
a  sentiment  which  nas  no*  emotion  in  it.  If 
it  were  spoken  with  ever  so  peat  skill  in 
the  actor,  the  manner  of  uttenng  that  sen- 
tence could  have  nothing  in  it  whidi  could 
strike  any  but  people  of  the  greatest  hu- 
manity, nav»  pe^I^e  ele|g;ant  and  skilful  in 
observations  upon  it.  It  is  possible  he  mi^t 
have  laid  his  hand  on  his  oreast,  and,  wiUi 
a  winning  insinuation  in  his  countenance, 
expressed  to  his  neighbour  that  he  was  a 
man  who  made  his  case  his  own;  yet  I  will 
engage  a  pla3rer  in  Covent-garden  mieht 
hit  such  an  attitude  a  thousand  times  De-> 
fore  he  would  have  been  regarded.  I  have 
heard  that  a  minister  of  state  in  tiie  rcisn 
of  queen  Elisabeth  had  all  manner  Of  bocuES 
and  ballads  brought  to  him,  of  what  kind 
soever,  and  took  great  notice  how  much 
they  took  with  the  pec^;  upon  which  he 
would,  and  certamly  might,  very  well 
judge  of  thdr  present  dispositions,  and  the 
most  proper  way  of  apptyms:  them  accord- 
ing to  hn  own  purposes.  What  passes  €• 
the  stage,  and  the  reception  it  meets  with 
from  the  audience,  is  a  very  useful  instruc- 
tion of  this  kind.  According  to  what  yont 
may  observe  on  our  stage,  ^rou  see  them 
oftoi  moved  so  directiy  against  all  com- 
mon sense  and  humanity,  that  you  would  be 
aptto  pronounce  us  a  nation  ot  sava^  It 
cannot  be  called  a  mistake  of  what  is  plea- 
sant, but  the  very  contrary  to  it  is  what 
most  assuredly  takes  with  them.  Tlie  other 
night,  an  old  woman  carried  off  with  a  paia 
in  her  nde,  with  all  the  distortions  and  an- 
guish of  countenance  which  is  natural  to 
one  in  that  condition,  was  laughed  at  and 
clapped  off  the  stage.    Terence's  comedy. 


m,  et  nihil  tamuiun  e  ne  alienniD  puto. 

I  MB  A  MSB.  Alfed  ftll  Gftlunitietf 

Hiat  toudi  humanity,  come  honw  to  me.— CMms. 
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which  I  am  speakhigof,  is  indeed  wrttten 
at  if  he  hoped  to  please  none  hut  such  as 
hadasgooaatasteashimseli  Icoiddnot 
iMit  reflect  upon  the  natural  description  of 
the  innocent  young  woman  made  by  the 
servant  to  his  master.  *  When  I  came  to 
the  house,'  said  he,  *an  old  woman  opened 
the  door,  and  I  followed  her  in,  because  I 
could,  by  entering  upon  them  unawares, 
better  observe  what  was  your  mistress's 
ordinary  msomer  of  spen^ng  her  time,  the 
only  way  of  judgmg  any  one's  inclinatioDS 
ana  gemus.  I  f^d  her  at  her  needle  in  a 
^rt  of  second  mourning,  which  she  wore 
for  an  aunt  she  had  latdy  lost  She  had 
'  nothing  on  but  what  showed  she  dressed 
only  lor  herself.  Her  hair  hunr  negligently 
abc^t  her  shoulders.  She  had  none  of  the 
arts  with  which  others  use  to  set  them- 
aelves  off,  but  had  that  negligence  of  person 
which  is  remarkable  in  those  who  are  care- 
M  of  their  minds.  Then  she  had  a  maid 
who  was  at  work  near  her  that  was  a  slat- 
tern, because  her  mistress  was  careless^ 
which  I  take  to  be  anodier  argument  of 
your  security  in  her;  for  the  go-betweens 
of , worn  en  of  intrigue  are  rewaraed  too  well 
to  be  dirty.  When  you  were  named,  and 
I  told  her  you  desired  to  see  her,  she  threw 
down  her  work  for  joy,  covered  her  ffw^e, 
and  decently  hid  her  tears.'  He  must  be 
a  very  good  actor,  and  draw  attention  ra- 
ther from  his  own  character  than  the  words 
of  the  author,  that  could  gain  it  among  us 
lor  this  speech,  though  so  fuU  of  nature  and 
•good  sense. 

The  intolerable  folly  and  confidence  of 
players  putting  in  words  of  thdr  own,  does 
m  a  great  measure  fieed  the  absurd  taste  of 
^e  audience.  But  however  that  is,  it  is 
<mlinary  for  a  cluster  d  coxcombs  to  take 
tip  the  house  to  themselves,  and  equally 
insult  both  the  actors  and  the  company* 
These 'savages,  who  want  all  manner  of  re* 
<9ard  and  daerence  to  the  rest  of  imu^ind, 
come  only  ta  show  themselves  to  us,  with- 
out any  other  purpose  than  to  let  us  know 
ther  despise  us. 

The  gross  of  an  audience  is  composed 
«f  two  sorts  of  people,  those  who  know  no 
pleasore  but  of  the  body,  and  those  who 
unpreve  or  command  corporeal  pleasure's, 
tiy  the  addition  of  fine  sentimoits  of  the 
tmnd.  At  present,  the  intelligent  part  of 
<he  company  are  whdly  subdued  oy  the 
insurrections  of  those  who  kiK>w  no  satis- 
iiactijons  but  what  they  have  in  common 
with  all  other  animals. 

This  is  the  reason  that  when  a  scene 
tending  to  procreation  is  acted,  you  see 
the  whole  pit  in  such  a  chuckle,  and  old 
letdiers,  with  mouths  open,  stare  at  those 
loose  gesticulations  on  the  stage  with 
«hamc(ul  earnestness:  when  the  justest 
pfetures  of  human  life  in  its  calm  d^nity, 
and  the  properest  sentiments  for  the  con- 
duct of  its  pass  by  like  mere  narration,  as 
conducing  only  to  somewhat  much  better 
which  is  to  come  after.    I  hAve  seen  the 


whde  house  at  asnie  times  in  so  proper  a 
disposition,  that  indeed  I  have  trembled 
for  the  boxes,  and  feared  the  entertaiii- 
ment  would  end  in  a  representation  of  the 
rape  of  the  Sabines. 

1  would  not  be  understood  in  this  talk  to 
argue  that  nothing  is  tolerable  on  the  stage 
but  what  nas  an  immediate  tendency  to  the 
promotion  of  virtue.  Ot  the  contrary,  I 
can  allow,  provided  there  is  nothing  agamst 
•the  interests  of  viitue,  and  is  not  offlmive 
to  good  manners,  that  things  of  an  imfificr- 
ent  nature  may  be  represented.  For  this 
reason  I  have  no  exception  to  the  wdl- 
drawn  rusticities  in  the  CounUy  'Wake; 
and  there  is  something  so  miracidooilT 
pleasant  in  Doge's  actkig  the  awkwaid 
triumph  and  comic  sorrow  of  Hob  in  di&f^ 
ent  circumstances,  that  I  shall  not  be  able 
to  stay  away  whenever  it  is  acted.  All  that 
vexes  me  is,  that  the  gallantry  of  taking 
^e  cudgels  for  Gloucestershire,  with  the 
pride  of  heart  in  tucking  himsdf  up»  ani 
taking  aim  at  his  adversary,  as  wdl  as  the 
other*s  protestation  in  the  humanity  o£  low 
romance,  that  he  could  not  promise  Ae 
'squire  to  break  Hob's^head,  but  he  would, 
if  ne  could  do  it  in  love;  then  flourish  and 
begin:  I  say  what  vexes  me  is,  that  soch 
excellent  touches  as  these,  as  weO  as  the 
'squire's  being  out  of  all  patience  at  Hob's 
success,  and  venturing  himself  into  the 
crowd,  are  circumstances  hardly  taken  no- 
tice of,  and  the  height  of  the  jest  is  only  in 
the  veiry  point  that  heads  are  broken.  I 
am  confiaent,  were  there  a  scene  wnttenp 
wherein  Pinkethman  should  break  his  kg 
by  wrestling  with  Bullock,  and  Dkky 
come  in  to  set  it,  without  one  word  said  hfk 
what  should  be  according  to  the  exact  rales 
of  surgery,  in  making  this  extension,  an! 
binding  up  his  leg,  the  whole  house  sfaonld 
be  in  a  roar  of  applause  at  the  disufnhlfd 
anguish  of  the  patient,  the  help  given  ^ 
him  who  threw  him  down,  and  the  handy 
address  and  arch  looks  of  the  surgeoa. 
To  enumerate  the  entrance  c^  ghosts,  the 
embattling  of  armies,  the  ncMse  of  heraes 
in  love,  with  a  thousand  other  enoTai- 
ties,  would  be  to  transgress  the  bouods 
of  this  paper,  for  which  reason  it  is  possi- 
ble they  may  have  hcreaf^r  distinct  dis 
courses;  not  foigetting  any  of  the  andienoe 
who  shall  set  up  for  actors,  and  iatcmua 
the  play  on  the  sts^;  and  players  who 
shall  prefer  the  applause  of  fools  to  that  oC 
the  reasonable  part  of  the  company.    T- 

Po^tBcrifit  to  the  Spectator^  Ab.  592. 

N.  B.  There  are  in  the  play  of  the  Self 
Tormentor  of  Terence,  which  is  allowed  a 
most  excellent  comedy,  sevcr^  incidents 
which  woi^d  draw  tears  from  any  man  ef 
sense,  and  not  one  which  would  move  his 
lau)i^ter.— Spect  in  folio,  Na  521. 

This  speculation,  Na  502,  i&contnyvcvt- 
ed  in  the  Guard.  Na  59,  bv  a  writer  under 
the  fictitious  name  of  John  Lizard;  perhaps 
Doctor  Edw.  Young. 
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t  N©.  508.]    TueiOa^,  October  t,  1712. 

>  Deleo  omnea  debincex  ftnimo  miilierei. 

7Vr.  £«in.  Act  ii.  Be.  3. 
From  beneefbrward  I  Mot  out  of  my  tbougbti  all  me- 
sory  of  wouMokiBd. 

(  «Mr.    Spectatok,— You    have    often 

mentioned  with  ffreat  vehemence  and  in* 
dignation  the  misbehaviour  of  people  at 
•  church;  but  I  am  at  present  to  talk  tb  you 
on  that  subject,  and  complain  to  you  of  one, 
vhom  at  the  same  time  I  know  not  what  to 
accuse  of,  except  it  be  loc^inp:  too  well 
there,  and  diverting:  the  eyes  of  the  congre- 
ffation  to  that  one  object.  However,  I  have 
I  tills  to  say,  that  she  might  have  staid  at  her 

I  ©wn  parish,  and  not  come  to  perplex  those 

,  who  are  otherwise  intent  upon  their  duty. 

*Last  Sunday  was  seven-night  I  went 
into  a  church  not  far  from  London-bridge; 
but  I  wish  I  had  been  contented  to  go  to  my 
I  own  parish,  I  am  sure  it  had  been  better 

,  for  me;  I  say  I  went  to  church  thither,  and 

got  into  a  pew  very  near  the  pulpit  I  had 
hardly  been  accommodated  with  a  seat, 
brfore  there  entered  into  the  aisle  a  youn^ 
lady  in  the  very  bloom  of  youth  and  beauty, 
ana  dressed  in  the  most  elegant  manner 
imaginable.  Her  form  was  such  that  it 
engaged  the  tyes  of  the  whole  congrega- 
tion in  an  instant,  and  mine  among  the  rest 
Though  we  were  all  thus  fixed  upon  her, 
•he  was  not  in  the  least  out  of  countenance^ 
er  under  the  least  disorder,  though  unat- 
tended hy  any  one,  and  net  seeming  to 
know  particularly  where  to  place  herself. 
However,  she  had  not  in  the  least  a  confi- 
dent aspect,  but  moved  on  with  the  most 
jcraccful  modesty,  every  one  making  way  un- 
til she  came  to  a  seat  just  over-agamst  that 
in  which  I  was  placed.  The  deputv  of  the 
ward  sat  in  that  pew,  and  she  stood  oppo- 
'  site  to  him,  and  at  a  glance  into  the  seat, 

'  though  she  did  not  appear  the  least  ac- 

'  quainted  with  the  gentleman,  was  let  in, 

\  with  a  confusion  that  spoke  much  admira- 

'  tion  at  the  novelty  of  the  thing.    The  ser- 

vice immediately  began,  and  she  composed 

>  herself  for  it  with  an  air  of  so  much  good- 
ness and  sweetness,  that  the  confession 
which  she  uttered,  so  as  to  be  heard  where 

i  we  sat,  appeared   an  act  of  humiliation 

more  than  she  had  occasion  for.    The  truth 
I  is,  her  beauty  had  something  so  innocent, 

and  yet  so  suolime,  that  we  all  gaied  upon 
I  her  like  a  phantom.    None  of  the  pictures 

t  which  we  behold  of  the  best  Italian  pafnt- 

I  ers  have  any  thing  like  the  spirit  which 

appeared  in  ner  countenance,  at  the  differ- 
ent sentiments  expressed  in  the  several 
parts  of  divine  ser\ice.  That  gratitude  and 
joy  at  a  thanksgiving,  that  lowliness  and 
[  sorrow  at  the  prayers  for  the  sick  and  dis- 

tressed, that  tnumph  at  the  passages  which 
gave  instances  of  the  divine  mercy,  which 
[  appeared  respectively  in  her  aspect,  will 

he  in  my  memorv  to  my  last  hour.    I  pro- 
1  test  to  you,  sir,  that  she  suspended  the  de- 

I  YotioA  of  every  one  around  her;  and  the 

I  she  did  every  thmg  with,  soon  dispers- 


ed the  chnrliflih  disKke  and  hesitatioii  in 
approving  what  is  excellent,  too  frequent 
among  us,  to  a  general  attention  and  enter- 
tainment in  observing  her  behaviour.  All 
the  while  that  we  were  gazing  at  her,  she 
took  notice  of  no  object  about  her,  but  h«l 
an  art  of  seeming  awkwardly  attentive, 
whatever  else  her  eyes  were  accidentally 
thrown  upon.  One  thing  indeed  was  par- 
ticular, she  stood  the  whole  service,  and 
never  kneeled  or  sat;  I  do  not  question  but 
that  it  was  to  show  herself  with  the  greater 
advantage,  and  set  forth  to  better  grace 
her  hands  and  arms,  lifted  up  with  the 
most  ardent  devotion;  and  her  bosom,  the 
fairest  that  was  ever  seep,  bare  to  obscrva^ 
tion;  while  she,  you  must  think,  knewno- 
thmg  of  the  cpncem  she  gave  others,  any 
other  than  as  an  example  of  devotion,  that 
threw  herself  out,  without  regard  to  dress 
or  garment,  all  contrition,  and  loose  of  all 
worldly  regards  in  ecstacy  of  devotion^ 
Well;  now  the  organ  was  to  play  a  voluiir 
tary,  and  she  was  so  skilful  m  mUMc,  and 
so  touched  with  it^  that  she  kept  time  no^ 
only  with  some  motion  of  her  bead,  but 
also  with  a  different  air  in  hercountenaDoek. 
When  the  music  was  strong  and  bold,  the 
looked  exalted,  but  serious;  when  livefy 
and  ainr,  she  was  nniling  and  gracious; 
when-  ttie  notes  were  more  soft  and  lan^ 
guishing,  she  was  kind  and  full  of  pitf. 
When  !^e  had  now  made  it  visible  to  the 
whole  congregation,  by  her  motion  and 
ear,  that  she  could  dance,  and  she  wanted 
now  only  to  inform  us  that  she  could  sing 
too;  whfen  the  psalm  was  given  out,  her 
voice  was  distinguished  above  all  the  rest, 
or  rather  people  did  not  exert  their  own  in 
order  to  hear  her.  Never  was  any  heard 
so  sweet  and  so  strong.  The  organist  ob- 
served it,  and  he  thought  fit  to  play  to  her 
only,  and  she  sw^led  every  note,  when  she 
found  she  had  thrown  us  all  out,  arid  had 
the  last  verse  to  herself  in  such  a  manner 
as  the  whole  congregation  was  intent  upon 
her,  in  the  same  manner  as  we  see  in  the 
cathedrals  they  are  on  the  person  who 
sings  alone  the  anthem.  Well;  it  came 
at  last  to  the  sermon,  and  our  young  lady 
would  not  lose  her  part  in  that  neither:  for 
she  fixed  her  eye  upon  the  preacher,  and 
as  he  said  any  thing  she  approved,  with 
one  of  Charles  Mather's  fine  tablets  she 
set  down  Uie  sentence,  at  once  showing  her 
fine  hand,  the  gold  pen,  her  readiness  in 
writing,  and  her  judgment  in  choosing 
what  to  write.  To  sum  up  what  I  intend 
by  this  long  and  particular  account,  1  ap^ 
peal  to  you,  whether  it  is  reasonable  that 
such  a  creature  as  this  shall  come  from  a 
janty  part  of  the  town,  and  gjve  herself 
such  violent  airs,  to  the  distnn)ance  of  an 
innocent  and  inoffensive  congregation,  wUb 
her  sublimities.  The  fact,  I  assure  yon, 
was  as  I  have  related:  but  I  had  like  to 
have  forgot  another  very  considerable  par- 
ticular. As  soon  as  church  was  done,  die 
immediatdy  stepped  out  of  her  pew,  and 
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vdl  into  the  hoiottTiitf*p9tkf  stff  fonootli* 
wondeifiiUy  out  otceantenlnce,  tonnig  her 
head  ap  anid  down,  at  the  swam  aloogthe 
hody  ot  the  church.  I,  with  several  others 
€f  the  mhabitants,  followed  her  oat»  and 
aaw  her  hold  up  her  fan  to  a  hackney* 
coach  at  a  distance,  who  immediately  came 
up  to  her,  and  she  whibping  into  it  with 
great  nimbleness,  pulled  the  door  wi^  a 
bowing  mien,  as  if  she  had  been  used  to  a 
better  g^ass.  She  said  aloud,  *'  You  know 
where  to  go,^  and  drore  oC  By  this  time 
the  best  of  th^  congregation  was  at  the 
church-door,  and  I  coma  hear  some  say, 
«*  A  very  fine  lady  ;**  others,  "  111  warrant 
you  she  is  no  better  than  she  should  be:^ 
and  one  very  wise  old  lady  said  she  ought 
to  have  been  taken  up.  Mr.  Spectator,  I 
think  tills  matter  lies  wholly  before  you: 
for  the  offence  does  not  come  under  any 
law,  though  it  is  apparent  thb  creature 
came  among  us  only  to  give  herself  airs, 
and  enjoy  her  full  swing  in  bemg  admired. 
I  desire  you  may  print  this,  that  she  may 
be  confined  to  her  own  paiish;  for  I  can 
aaiure  you  there  is  no  attending  any  thing 
dse  in  a  place  where  riie  is  a  novdty. 
She  has  been  talked  of  among  us  ever 
riace.  under  the  name  of  "  the  phantom  •*'' 
but  I  would  advise  her  to  come  no  more: 
for  there  is  so  strong  a  party  made  by  the 
women  against  her,  that  she  must  expect 
they  wiU  not  be  excelled  a  second  time  in 
80  outrageous  a  manner,  without  doing  her 
some  iimllt.  Young  women,  who  assume 
after  this  rate,  and  affect  exposing  them* 
sdves  to  view  in  congregations  at  the  other 
end  of  the  town,  are  not  so  mischievous, 
because  they  are  rivalled  by  more  of  the 
same  ambition,  who  will  not  let  the  rest 
of  the  company  be  particular:  but  in  the 
name  of  the  whole  congregation  where  I 
was,  I  desire  you  to  keep  these  agreeable 
disturbances  out  of  the  city,  where  sobriety 
of  manners'  is  still  preserved,  and  all  glar- 
ing and  ostentatious  behaviour,  even  in 
thmgs  laudable,  discountenanced.  I  wish 
yaa  may  never  see  the  phantom,  and  am, 
kir,  your  most  humble  servant, 
T.  'RALPH  WONDER.' 


Na  5Q4.]   Wedne9day,  October  B,  171% 

Lspus  tute  et,  et  pulpamentum  qnsrtf. 

TV.  Bun.  Act  Ki.  8c  1. 

Yoa  an  a  hare  youreelf,  and  want  daintiet,  fiinootti. 

It  is  a  great  convenience  to  those  who 
want  wit  to  furnish  out  a  conversation,  that 
there  is  something  or  other  in  all  companies 
where  it  is  wanted  substituted  in  its  stead, 
which,  according  to  their  taste,  does  the 
business  as  well.  Of  this  nature  is  the 
agreeable  pastime  in  country-halls  <^  cross 
purposes,  Questions  and  commands,  and  the 
tike.  A  little  superior  to  these  are  those 
who  can  play  at  crambo,  or  cap  verses. 
Then  above  them  are  such  as  can  make 
vesses,  that  is,  rhyme;  and  among  those 
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make  w&at,  they  can  gotSen  verses;    Cos- 
mend  me  also  to  those  who  have  not  bnias 
enough  for  any  of  these  exercises,  asid  yet 
do  not  g^ve  up  thdr  pretcnsms  to  niitk. 
These  can  slap  you  on  the  back  unawsre^ 
langlh  loud,  ask  you  how  yxm  do  wjiii  a 
twang  on  your  shoulders,  say  jroa  are  didl 
to-dty,  and  laugh  a  voluntary  to  put  yam  ia 
humovr;  not  to  mention  the  labmoii*  w^ 
amon^  the  miner  poets,  of  aaaking  tiuBsi 
come  mto  such  and  such  a  sh^>e,  as  that  of 
dn  eeg,  a  hand,  an  axe,  or  any  thing  that 
nobody  had  e^er  thought  on  bmrelor  thai 
purpose;  or  which  would  have  cost  tfaem  a 
great  deal  of  pains  to  accomplish  if  tfanr 
did.    But  an  these  methods,  H^aaA  tiiey 
are  mechanical,  and  may  be  arrived  at 
with  the  smallest  capacity,  do  not  serve  aa 
honest  gentleman  who  "wants  wit  for  his 
ordinary  occasions;  therefore  it  is  absolnfeelf 
necessary  that  the  pqor  in  knaMiatiua 
should  save  something  which  mayDeaer- 
viceable  to  them  at  auhottrs^  iipoo all  ooas- 
mon  occurrences.    That.whidi  we  call 
puQninjs  is  therefore  greatly  affe^ed  far 
men  oT  small  intellects.    These  men  need 
not  be  concerned  with  you  for  the  whole 
sentence;  but  if  they  can  say  a  quaiot  thipg^ 
or  bring  in  a  word  which  sounds  fike  aojr 
one  word  vou  have  spoken  to  them,  ^tkcf 
can  turn  tne  discourse,  or  distract  you  sa 
that  you  cannot  go  on,  and  by  cooseqaeace^ 
if  they  cannot  be  as  witty  as  you  are,  the3r 
can  hmder  your  being  any  wittier  than  they 
are.    Thus  ifyou  talk  or  a  candle,  he 'can 
deal'  with  you;  and  if  you  ask  him  to  help 
you  to  some  bread,  a  punster  should  diiak 
nimself  very  *  ill-bred'  if  he  did  not;  and  if 
he  is  not  as  'well-bred'  as  yourself  he 
hopes  for  *  grains*  of  allowance.    If  yoa  do 
not  understand  that  last  fancy,  you  must 
recollect  that  bread  is  made  ot  grain;  and 
so  they  go  on  for  ever,  without  poasibilitf 
of  being  exhausted. 

There  are  another  kind  of  pe^le  of  smaH 
faculties,  who  supply  want  ot  wit  with  wai^ 
of  breeding;  and  because  women  are  both 
by  nature  and  education  more  offended  at 
any  thing  which  b  immodest  than  we  men 
are,  these  are  ever  harping  upon  things  they 
ought  not  to  allude  to,  and  deal  mightily  in 
double  meanings.    £very  one's  own  ob- 
servation will  suggest  instances  enough  cf 
this  kind,  without  my  mentioning  miy;  for 
your  double  meaners  are  dispers^  up  and 
down  through  all  parts  of  the  town  or  city 
where  there  are  anyto  offend,  in  order  to 
set  off  themselves.    These  men  are  mighty 
loud  laue^ers,  and  held  very  pretty  gentle- 
men with  the  oilier  and  unored  part  of 
womankind.    But  above  all  alreaoy  men- 
tioned, or  any  who  ever  wei^  or  ever  can 
be  in  the  wond,  the  happiest  and  surest  to 
be  pleasant,  are  a  sort  ot^peojHe  whom  ve 
have  not  indeed  lately  heard  much  o(  and 
those  are  your  *  ^^"^  ' 


'biters.' 
A  biter 'is  one  who  tells  jtou  a 
have  no  reason  to  disbelieve  in 


and 
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*  pertiapt  has  grrcn  yoii,  before  he  bit  you, 
no  reason  to  disbelieve  it  for  his  saying  it; 
^  and,  if  you  ^ive  him  credit,  laughs  in  your 
I  face,  and  triumphs  that  he  has  deceived 
■■  you.  In  a  word,  a  biter  is  one  who  thinks 
>  you  a  fool,  because  you  do  not  think  him  a 
knave.  This  description  ci  him  one  may 
'  insist  upon  to  be  a  just  one;  for  what  else 
I  but  a  degree  of  knavery  is  it,  to  depend 
'  upon  deceit  for  what  you  gain  of  another, 
!         be  it  in  pdnt  of  wit,  or  interest,  or  any 

tl^neelser 
I  This  way  of  wit  is  called  *  biting,*  by  a 

1  metaphor  taken  from  beasts  of  prey,  which 
devour  harmless  and  unarmed  animals,  and 
look  upon  them  as  their  food  wherever  they 
meet  them.  The  8hai|>ers  about  town  veiy 
ingeniously  understood  themselves  to  be  to 
the  undesikning  part  of  mankind  what  foxes 
are  to  lambs,  and  therefore  used  the  word 
biting,  to  express  any  exploit  wherein  they 
had  over-reached  any  innocent  and  inad- 
Tertent  man  of  his  purse.  These  rascals  ctf 
late  years  have  been  the  gallants  Of  the 
town,  and  carried  it  with  a  fashionable 
haughty  air,  to  the  discouragement  of 
modes^,  and  all  honest  arts.  Shallow  fops, 
who  are  governed  by  the  eye,  and  admire 
every  thing  that  struts  in  vogue,  took  up 
from  the  sharpers  the  phrase  d  biting,  and 
vatd  it  upon  all  occasions,  either  to  disown 
anT  nonsensical  stuff  they  should  talk  them- 
selves, or  evade  the  force  of  what  was  rea- 
sonably said  by  others.  Thus,  when  one  of 
these  cunning  creatures  was  entered  into  a 
debate  with  you,  whether  it  was  practicable 
in  the  present  state  of  affairs  to  accomplish 
such  a  proposition,  and  you  thought  he  had 
let  foil  what  destroyed  his  side  <n  the  ques- 
tion, as  soon  as  you  looked  with  an  earnest- 
ness ready  to  li^  hold  of  it,  he  immediately 
cried,  *  Bite,'  and  you  were  immediately  to 
acknowledge  all  that  part  was  in  jest  They 
cany  this  to  all  the  extravagance  ima^n^ 
able;  and  if  one  of  these  witlings  knows  any 
particulars  which  may  give  authority  to 
what  he  sajrs,  he  is  still  the  more  ingenious 
if  he  imposes  upon  your  credulity.  I  re- 
member a  remarkable  instance  of  this  kind. 
There  came  up  a  shrewd  young  fellow  to 
a  plain  young  man,  his  countiyman,  and 
taking  him  aade  with  a  grave  concerned 
countenance,  goes  on  at  tnis  rate:  « I  see 
you  here,  and  have  you  heard  nothing  out 
of  Yorkshire?^ — ^You  look  so  surprised,  you 
could  not  have  heard  of  it— and  yet  the 

FKrticulars  are  such  that  it  cannot  be  felse: 
am  sorry  I  am  got  into  it  so  for  that  I 
must  tell  you;  but  I  know  not  but  it  may  be 
fbr  your  service  to  know.  On  Tuesday  last, 
just  after  dinner — ^yon  know  his  manner  is 
to  smoke — opening  his  box,  your  father  fell 
down  dead  m  an  apople^.'  The  youth 
showed  the  filial  sorrow  wnich  he  ought— 
Upon  which  the  witty  man  cried,  *Bite, 
"Uiere  was  nothing  in  all  this.  * 

To  put  an  end  to  this  silly,  pernicious, 
frivolous  way  at  once,  I  irill  give  the  reader 
cue  late  instance  of  a  bite,  which  no  biter 
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for  the  future  w31  ever  be  able  to  equals 
though  I  heartily  wish  him  the  same  occa-* 
sion.  It  is  a  superstition  with  some  tiur- 
geons  who  beg  the  bodies  of  condemned 
malefactors,  to  go  to  the  gaol,  and  bargain 
for  the  carcase  with  the  criminal  himself. 
A  good  honest  fi^llow  did  so  last  sessions, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  condemned  men 
on  the  morning  wherein  they  died.  The 
surgeon  communicated  his  business,  and 
fell  mto  discourse  with  a  littie  fellow,  who 
refused  twelve  shillings,  and  in^sted  upon 
fifteen  for  his  body.  The  fellow,  who  killed 
the  officer  erf"  Newgate,  veiy  forwardly,  and 
like  a  man  who  was  willing  to  deaH>  told 
him,  *Look  vou,  Mr.  Surgeon,  that  little 
dry  fellow,  wno  has  been  half  starved  all  his 
life,  and  is  now  h^  dead  with  fear,  cannot 
answer  your  purpose;  I  have  ever  lived 
highly  and  fredy,  my  vefais  are  full,  I  have 
not  pined  in  imprisonment;  jrou  see  my 
crest  swells  to  your  knife;  and  after  Jack 
Catch  has  done,  upon  nty  honour  you  will 
find  me  as  sound  as  ever  a  bullock  in  any 
of  the  markets.  Come,  for  twenty  shillings 
I  am  your  rtan* '  Says  the  surgeon,  *  Done, 
there  is  a  guinea.*  This  witty  ro^ue  iodk. 
the  money,  and  as  soon  as  he  had  it  in  his 
fist,  cries, '  Bite;  I  am  to  be  hung  in  chains. ' 

T. 


Na  505.]     Thunday,  October  9, 1712. 

Non  babeo  deniqae  naiid  manum  aufureih, 
Non  vic&nos  aruspicefl,  non  de  cireo  aatrologos. 
Non  Ifliaooa  coniectores,  non  Interpretea  loinniaiii; 
Non  enim  sunt  H,  aut  acientia,  aut  arte  dtvina, 
Sed  nipentitiofli  vatea,  impudeniesque  harioH. 
Aut  inertes,  aut  insani,  aut  oaibus  egestaa  imperat: 
Qui  8ui  qnestai  canaa  fiotaa  ibsdlant  aententiaa. 
aui  sibi  aemiUm  non  aapinnt,  alteri  moaatrant  viara, 
Qaibus  divitiaa  pollicentur,  ab  iif  draebmam  peiimt: 
De  divitiis  deducant  drachmam,  reddant  cstera. 


Anvure  and  aoothaayera,  astrologers, 
DiTinera,  and  interpreters  of  dreams, 
I  ne*er  eonsnlt,  and  beartily  despise: 
Vain  their  pretence  to  more  than  human  skill : 
For  gain,  imaginary  schemes  they  draw ; 
Wanderers  tbemselvea,  they  guide  another's  steps; 
And  for  poor  sixpence  promise  countless  wealth: 
XiOt  them,  if  they  expect  to  be  believed. 
Deduct  the  sixpence,  and  bestow  the  rest. 

Those  who  have  maintained  that  men 
would  be  more  miserable  than  beasts,  were 
their  hopes  confined  to  this  life  only,  among 
other  considerations  take  notice  that  the 
latter  are  only  afflicted  with  the  anguish  of 
the  present  evil,  whereas  the  former  are 
very  6ften  pained  by  the  reflection  on  what 
is  passeid,  and  the  tear  of  what  is  to  come. 
This  fear  of  any  fiiture  difficulties  or  mis- 
fortunes is  so  natural  to  the  mind,  that 
were  a  man's  sorrows  and  disqiiietudes 
summed  up  at  the  end  of  his  life,  it  would 
generally  oe  found  that  he  had  suffered 
more  from  the  apprehennon  of  such  evils 
as  never  happened  to  him,  than  from  those 
evils  which  had  really  befallen  him.  To 
this  we  may  add,  that  among  those  evils 
which  befall  us,  there  are  many  which  have 
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DeM  more  painful  to  us  in  the  ptospcct, 
than  by  their  actual  pressure. 

This  natural  impatience  to  look  into  fo- 
turity,  and  to  know  what  accidents  may 
happen  to  us  hereafter,  has  given  bir^  to 
many  ridiculous  arts  and  inventi<ms.  Some 
found  their  prescience  on  the  luies  of  a 
roan's  hand*  others  on  the  tetures  of  his 
face:  some  on  the  signatures  which  nature 
has  impressed  on  his  body,  and  others  on 
his  own  hand- writing:  some  read  men's  ibr^ 
tunes  in  the  stars,  as  others  have  searched 
after  diem  in  the  entrails  of  beasts,  or  the 
flight  of  birds.  Men  oftfae  best  sense  have 
been  touched  more  or  less  with  these 
groundless  horrors  and  presages  of  futurity, 
upon  surveying  the  most  indifferent  works 
of  nature.  Can  anv  thing  be  more  surpri»- 
ing  than  to  consider  Cicero,*  who  made 
the  greatest  figure  at  the  bar  and  in  ^e 
senate  of  the  Roman  Commonwealth,  and 
at  the  same  time  outshined  all  the  phUoso- 
phers  of  antiquity  in  his  library,  and  in 
tuB  retirements,  as  busying  himself  in  the 
coUe^  of  augurs,  and  observmg  with  a 
reUnoos  attention  after  what  manner  the 
chickens  pecked  the  several  grains  6i  com 
which  were  thrown  to  them. 

Notwithstanding  these  follies  are  pretty 
well  worn  out  of  the  minds  of  the  wise  and 
learned  in  the  present  age,  multitides  of 
weak  and  Ignorant  persons  are  still  slaves 
to  them.  There  are  numberless  arts  oi 
prediction  among  the  vulgar,  which  are 
too  trifling  to  enumerate,  and  infinite  ob- 
servation of  days,  numbers,  vcnces,  and 
figures,  which  are  regarded  by  them  as 
portents  and  prodigies.  In  short,  every 
thing  prophesies  to  the  superstitious  man: 
there  is  scarce  a  straw,  or  a  rusty  piece  g( 
iron  that  lies  in  his  way  by  accident. 

It  is  not  to  be  conceived  how  many 
wizsards,  gipsies,  and  cunning  men,  are 
dispersed  mrough  all  the  counties  and  mar- 
ket-towns of  Great  Britain,  not  to  mention 
the  fortune-tellers  and  astrologers,  who  live 
very  comfortably  upon  the  curiosity  of  se- 
veral wdl-disposed  persons  in  the  cities  of 
London  and  Westmmster. 

Among  the  many  pretdtided  arts  of  divir 
nation,  there  is  none  which  so  universally 
amuses  as  that  by  dreams.  I  have  indeed 
observed  in  a  late  speculation,  that  there 
have  been  sometimes,  upon  very  ^jctraor- 
dinary  occasions,  supernatural  revelations 
made  to  cerUun  persons  by  this  means;  but 
as  it  is  the  chief  bunness  of  this  paper  to 
root  out  popular  errors,  I  must  endeavour 
to  expose  the  folly  and  superstition  of  those 
persons,  who,  in  the  common  and  ordinary 
course  of  life,  lay  any  stress  upon  things  oJF 
so  uncertain,  shadowy,  and  chimerical  a 
nature.  This  I  cannot  dp  more  efibt^oally 
than  by  the  following  letter,  which  is  dated 
from  a  quarter  of  the  town  that  has  always 


*  TlUt  osnwro  of  Cicero  menu  to  be  unfounded:  for 
U  if  said  of  him.  thai  be  wondered  how  one  ausur  could 
mrec  inoiber  wiUMut  laag bing  ia  hie  flue. 


beoi  the  haUtatkm  q£  some  propbAic  m- 
lomath;  it  having  been  osottl,  time  ant  of 
mind,  for  all  such  people  as  have  kct  tlieir 
wits  to  resort  to  that  place,  either  for  thdr 
cure  or  for  their  instriictioD. 

<  Moorfiekls,  Oct  4k  171X 

*  Mr.  Sfectator, — ^Having  long  oobb- 
dered  whetiier  there  be  any  trade  waaleA 
in  ^lis  great  city,  after  havine  auifcyeil 
very  attentively  all  kinds  of  ranis  and  pro- 
feaEsions,  I  do  not  find  in  any  ouarter  cr  the 
toiWB  an  oodro-critic,  or,  in  pbin  KngHA, 
an  interpreter  of  dreEuns.  For  want  of  9» 
useful  a  person,  there  are  several  good  peo- 
ple who  are  very  much  puzzled  in  this  par- 
ticular, and  dream  a  whole  year  togetkeiv 
without  being  ever  the  wiser  for  it.  i  hope 
I  am  pretty  well  qualified  for  this  cdBcie, 
having  studied  by  can^e-li^t  all  the  ndes 
of  art  which  have  been  laid  down  upon  tUs 
subject  My  great  uncle  by  my  wik's  side 
was  a  Scotch  faighlander,  and  second-sis^ 
ed.  I  have  four  fingers  and  two  tkoBibs 
upon  one  hand,  and  was  bom  on  the  kngest 
night  of  the  year.  M^  Christian  and  8ar> 
name  begin  imd  end  with  the  same  ktteriL 
I  am  loc^eA  in  Moorfield%  in  a  hoose  tkit 
ior  these  fifty  }rears  has  alvi^  been  te- 
nanted by  a  conjurer. 

*  If  you  had  been  in  company,  so  onch  as. 
i;nysdt,  with  ordinarv  women  of  the  ttnnw 
you  must  know  that  there  are  many  of  Hieas 
who  every  day  in  their  lires,  upon  aeeoc 
or  hei|ring  of  any  thing  that  is  unexpectei^ 
cry,  "  My  dream  b  out;"  and  cannot  go  t(» 
sleq>  in  quiet  the  next  ni^t»  until  SGoe- 
thing  or  other  has  happoKd  whidi  has 
expounded  the  viaons  or  the  preceding  one* 
There  are  others  who  are  m  very  g;reat 
pain  for  not  bdne  aUe  to  recover  the  cir- 
cumstances of  a  dream,  that  made  strong 
impressions  upon  them  while  it  lasted,  bi 
short,  nr,  there  are  many  whose  iraking 
thoughts  are  whollv  employed  on  thdr 
sleeping  ones.  For  the  benefit  there£ote«C 
this  curious  and  inquisitive  part  of  ay  fid- 
low-subjects,  I  shall  in  the  first  plaee  tdl 
those  persons  what  they  dreamt  o^  vha 
fancy  ttiev  never  dream  at  alL  Intkenext 
place  I  snail  make  out  any  dream,  iipaa 
hearing  a  single  circunpistance  of  it;  ana  in. 
the  last  place,  I  shall  expound  to  them  die 
good  or  bad  fortune  which  such  dreams 

r)rtend.  If  they  do  not  presage  good  huk, 
^hall  desire  nothing  tor  my  pains;  not 
questioning  at  the  same  time,  that  those 
who  consmt  me  will  be  so  reasonable  as 
to  afford  me  a  moderate  share  out  of  any 
condderable  estate,  profit,  or  enAolament, 
which  I  shall  discover  to  them.  lintetpret 
to  the  poor  for  nothing,  on  condition  that 
their  names  may  be  insert  in  public  ad- 
vertisements, to  attest  the  truth  <i  such  my 
interpretations.  As  for  people  of  qnafi^» 
or  otners  who  are  indisposed,  and  do  not 
care  to  come  ia  pmon,  I  can  internet 
their  dreams  by  seeing  their  water.  I  set 
aside  one  day  in  the  week  for  lovers;  anA 
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urtcrpret  by  the  great  for  any  gentlewoman 
^ho  is  torned  of  sixty,  after  the  rate  of 
half-a-crown  per  week,  with  the  usual  al- 
lowances for  good  lucL  I  have  several 
TOons  and  apartments  fitted  up  at  reasona- 
ble rates,  for  such  as  have  not  conveniences 
for  dreaming  at  their  own  houses. 

*  TITUS  TROPHONIUS. 
<KB.  I  am  not  dumb.*  O. 


Ka  506.]    Friday,  October  10,  1712. 

Candida  perpetao  reside,  eoneordia,  lecto, 
Tamque  pari  semper  sit  Venus  tequa  Ju^- 

Diltirat  Ilia  senem  quondam ;  sed  et  ipsa  marlto, 
1\iiic  quoqite  cum  Aierit  non  Tideatnr  anus. 

JIbrL  E^,  xiU.  Lib.  4. 7. 

Fternetnal  harmony  tbcir  bed  atteadt 
And  Venus  still  the  weU-onateh'd  pair  befHend. 
May  she,  when  time  has  sunk  him  into  years, 
Love  her  old  man;  and  cherish  his  white  hairs; 
Wor  he  peiiijeive  her  charms  thro*  afe  decay, 
But  think  each  bapfiy  sun  his  bridal  day. 

The  following  essay  is  written  by  the 
TOitleman  to  whom  the  world  is  obli^d 
tor  those  several  excellent  discourses  which 
"have  been  marked  with  the  letter  X, 

I  have  somewhere  met  with  a  fable  that 
tnade  Wealth  the  father  of  Love.  It  is 
certain  that  a  mind  ought  at  least  to  be  free 
from  the  apprehensions  of  want  and  poverty, 
before  it  can  fully  attend  to  all  the  softnessesi 
and  endearments  of  this  passion;  notwith- 
8tan<fing,  we  see  multitude^  of  married  peo- 
ple, who  are  utter  straneers  to  this  delight- 
v/l  passion  amidst  all  tne  affluence  of  the 
most  plentiful  fortunes. 

It  is  not  sufficient  to  make  a  marriage 
liappy,  that  the  humours  of  two  people 
slioiild  be  alike.  I  could  instance  a  hun- 
dred piur,  who  have  not  the  least  sentiment 
of  love  remaining  for  one  another,  yet  are 
ao  like  in  their  humours,  that  if  they  were 
not  already  married,  the  whole  worid  woidd 
dfc^gn  them  for  man  and  wife. 

Tlie  spirit  of  love  has  something  »  ex- 
tremely fine  in  it,  that  it  is  very  often  dis- 
turbed and  lost,  by  some  littlb  accidents, 
which  the  careless  and  unpolite  never  at- 
tend to,  untH  it  is  gone  past  recovery. 

Koddng  has  more  contributed  to  banish 
H  from  a  married  state  than  too  great  a 
familiarity,  and  laymg  a^e  the  common 
rules  of  decency.  Though  I  could  give  in- 
stances of  this  in  several  particulars,  I  shall 
only  mention  that  of  dress.  The  beaux  and 
belles  about  town,  who  dress  purely  to 
catch  one  another,  think  there  is  no  fsuther 
occasion  for  the  bait,  when  the  first  design 
has  succeeded.  But  beades  the  too  com- 
mon fault,  in  point  of  neatness,  there  are 
aeveral  others  which  I  do  not  remember 
to  have  seen  touched  upon,  but  in  one  d 
our  modem  comedies,*  where  a  French 
woman  offering  to  undress  and  dress  herself 
before  the  lover  of  the  play,  and  assuring 
her  mistress  that  it  was  very  usual  in 

•  11n  fftaMnl,  «r  CMar  AtaMb,  by  flietlt. 


France,  the  lady  telk  her  that  is  a  secret 
in  dress  she  never  knew  before,  and  that 
she  was  so  impcdlshed  an  Enghsh  woman, 
as  to  resolve  never  to  learn  to  dress  even 
before  her  husband. 

There  is  something  so  gross  in  the  car- 
rin^e  of  some  wives,  that  they  lose  their 
husband's  hearts  for  faults  which,  if  a  man  < 
has  either  good-nature  or  rood-breeding, 
he  knows  not  how  to  tell  them  of.  I  am 
afraid,  indeed,  the  ladies  are  generally  most 
faulty  in  this  particular;  who,  at  their  first 
giving  into  love^  find  the  way  so  smooth  and 
l^easant,  that  the3r  fbncy  it  is  acarce  pos- 
sible to  be  tired  in  it 

'  There  is  so  much  nicety  and  discretftm 
reouired  to  keep  love  alive  after  marriage, 
and  make  conversation  still  new  and  agree- 
able after  twenty  or  thirty  years,  that  I 
know  nothing  which  seems  readily  to  pro- 
mise it,  but  an  earnest  endeavour  to  please 
on  both  ades,  and  superior  good  sense  on 
the  part  of  the  man. 

By  a  man  of  sense  I  mean  one  acquainted 
with  business  and  letters. 

A  woman  very  much  settles  her  esteem 
for  a  man,  according  to  the  figure  he  makes 
in  the  world,  artd  the  character  he  bears 
among  his  own  sex.  As  learning  is  the 
chief  advantage  we  have  over  them,  it  is, 
methinks,  as  scandalous  and  Inexcusable 
for  a  man  of  fortune  to  be  Hliterate,  as  Ibr  a 
woman  not  to  know  how  to  behave  herself 
on  the  most  ordinary  occanons.  It  is  this 
which  sets  the  two  sexes  at  the  greatest 
distance;  a  woman  is  vexed  and  surprised; 
to  find  notlung  more  in  the  conversation  of 
a  man,  than  in  the  common  tattle  of  her 
own  sex. 

Some  small  engagement  at  least  in  busi- 
ness, not  only  sets  a  man's  talents  in  the 
fairest  light  and  allots  him  a  part  to  act  yn 
which  a  wife  cannot  well  intermeddle,  but 
gives  frequent  occasion  for  those  little  ab- 
sences, which,  whatever  seeming  uneasi- 
ness they  may  give,  are  some  of  the  best 
preservatives  oflove  and  desire. 

The  fair-sex  are  so  conscious  to  them- 
selves that  they  have  nothing  in  them  whrch 
can  deserve  entirely  to  engross  the  whole 
man,  that  they  heartily  despise  one  who,  to 
use  their  own  expression,  is  always  hanging 
at  their  apron-strings. 

Lstitia  is  pretty,  modest,  tender,  and  has 
sense  enough;  she  married  Erastus,  who  is 
in  a  post  of  some  bu^ess,  and  has  a  gene- 
ral taste  in  most  parts  of  polite  learning. 
Laeti^  wherever  she  vints,  has  the  plea- 
sure to  hear  of  something  which  was  hand- 
somely s^d  or  done  by  Erastus.  Erastus, 
wnce  nis  marria^  is  more  gay  in  his  dress 
than  ever,  and  in  all  companies  is  as  com- 
plaisant to  Lsetitia  as  to  any  other  lady.  I 
have  seen  him  give  her  her  fan  when  it  has 
dropped,  with  aU  the  gallantry  of  a  lover. 
When  they  take  the  air  together,'  Erastus 
is  continually  improving  her  thoughts,  and 
with  a  turn  of  wit  and  spirit  which  la  pcco- 
lUur  to  him,  gmng  her  an  iui^  lito  taiin^ 
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the  had  no  notioiis  of  before.  Lxthift  is 
tniMported  at  having  a  new  world  thus 
<4)ened  to  her,  and  hangs  upon  the  man 
that  gives  her  such  agreeable  informations. 
Erastus  has  carried  this  point  still  farther, 
as  he  makes  her  daily  not  only  more  fond 
oi  him,  but  infinitely  more  satisfied  with 
hersell  Erastus  finds  a  justness  or  beauty 
in  whatever  she  says  or  observes,  that  L»- 
titia  herself  was  not  aware  of;  and  by  his 
assistance  she  has  discovered  a  hundred 
good  qualiUes  and  accomplishments  in  her- 
self^ which  she  never  before  once  dreamed 
-oL  Erastus,  with  the  most  artful  com- 
plaisance in  the  world,  by  several  remote 
idntSi  finds  the  means  to  m^e  her  say  or 
propose  almost  whatever  he  has  a  mind  to, 
which  he  always  receives  as  her  own  dis- 
covery, and  gives  her  all  the  leputation 
of  it 

Erastus  has  a  perfect  taste  in  painting, 
and  carried  Lxtitia  with  him  the  other  day 
to  see  a  collection  of  pictures.  I  sometimes 
vimt  this  happ^  couple.  As  we  were  last 
week  walking  in  the  long  gallery  before 
dinner,—*'  I  have  lately  laidout  some  money 
in  painUngs,'  says  Erastus:  '  I  bought  that 
yenu»  and  Adonis  purely  upon  Letitia's 
judnnent;  it  cost  me  threescore  guineas; 
and  1  was  this  morning  offered  a  hundred 
for  it'  I  turned  towams  Lstitia,  and  saw 
her  cheeks  glow  with  pleasure,  while  at 
the  same  time  she  cast  a  look  upon  Erastus, 
the  most  tender  and  affectionate  I  ever 
beheld. 

Flftvilla  married  Tom  Tawdry,  she  was 
taken  with  his  laced-coat  and  nch  sword- 
knot;  she  has  the  mortification  to  see  Tom 
despised  by  all  the  worthy  part  of  his  own 
•ex.  Tom  has  nothing  to  do  after  dinner, 
but  to  determine  whether  he  will  pare  his 
nails  at  St  James's,  White's,  or  his  own 
house.  He  has  said  nothing  to  Flavilla  since 
thfey  were  married  which  she  might  not 
have  heard  as  well  from  her  own  woman. 
He  however  takes  great  care  to  keep  up 
the  saucv  iU-natur^  authority  «f  a  hus- 
Innd.  Whatever  FlaviUa  happens  to  as- 
sert, Tom  immediately  contradicts  with  an 
oath  by  way  of  preface,  and,  *  My  dear,  I 
must  tell  you  you  talk  most  confoundedly 
silly.'  Flavilla  had  a  heart  naturally  as  wdl 
disposed  for  all  the  tenderness  of  love  as 
that  of  Lxtitia;  but  as  love  seldom  con- 
tinues long  after  esteem,  it  is  difficult  to 
determine,  at  present  whether  the  unhappy 
Flavilla  hates  or  .desinses  the  person  most 
whom  she  is  obliged  to  lead  her  whole  life 
with.  X. 


Ko.  507.]    Saturday,  October  11,  1712. 

Ddbndit  aiunenu,  Janctasque  umboaG  phalanges. 

Juv.  Sat.  n.  40. 
Preienr*d  flrom  sbame  by  numbers  on  our  side. 

There  is  something  very  sublime,  though 
▼ery  fianclfol,  in  Plato's  description  of  the 
Siq^me  Being;  that  <  truth  is  ms  body,  and 


lig^t  his  shadow.'  According  to  this  defini- 
tion, there  is  nothing  so  contnidictory  to  lus 
nature  as  error  and  falsehood.  The  PUr 
tonists  have  so  just  a  notion  of  the  Al- 
mighty's aversion  to  every  thing  which  is 
false  and  erroneous,  that  tney  looked  upon 
truth  as  no  less  necessary  than  virtne  Id 
qualify  a  human  soul  for  the  enjoyment  of 
a  separate  state.  For  this  reason,  as  they 
recommended  moral  duties  to  qualify  and 
season  the  will  for  a  future  life,  so  they  pre- 
scribed several  contemplations  and  scieoces 
to  rectify  the  understanding.  Thns  Plato 
has  called  mathematical  demonstratioiis  the 
cathartics,  or  purgatives  of  the  soul,  as 
being  the  most  proper  means  to  cleanse  it 
from  error,  and  give  it  a  relish  of  truth; 
which  is  the  natural  food  and  nourishmott 
of  the  understanding,  as  virtue  is  the  per- 
fection and  happiness  of  the  wilL 

There  are  many  authors  who  have  skowa 
wherein  the  malignity  of  a  lie  consists*  and 
set  forth  in  proper  colours  the  heinousness 
of  the  offence.  I -shall  here  consider  oae 
particular  kind  of  this  crime,  which  has 
not  been  so  much  spoken  to;  I  mean  that 
abominable  practice  of  party-ljring.  This 
vice  is  so  very  predominant  among  os  at 
present,  that  a  man  is  thought  of  no  princi- 
ple, who  does  not  pro^igatc  a  certam  sys- 
tem of  lies.  The  COTee-houses  are  sofi- 
ported  by  them,  the  press  is  choked  with 
themf  eminent  authors  live  upon  them. 
Our  bottie  conversation  is  so  infected  with 
them,  that  a  party-lie  is  grown  as  {ashioo- 
able  an  entertainment  as  a  lively  catch,  or 
a  merry  story.  The  truth  of  it  is,  hatf  the 
great  talkers  in  the  nation  would  be  struck 
dumb  were  this  fountsdn  of  discourse  dried 
up.  There  is  however  one  advantage  re- 
sulting from  this  detestable  practice:  the 
very  appearances  of  truth  are  so  little  re- 
^ardeq,  that  lies  are  at  present  dischajged 
m  the  air,  and  begin  to  hurt  nobody.  W^hca 
we  hear  a  party-story  firom  a  strsmger,  we 
consider  whether  he  is  a  whig  or  a  tory 
that  relates  it,  and  immediately  riinr\n^ 
they  are  words  of  course,  in  which  the 
honest  ^tieman  designs  to  recommend  Ins 
zeal,  without  any  concern  for  his  veracity. 
A  man  is  looked  upon  as  bereft  of  comiiiaa 
sense,  that  gives  credit  to  the  relatioiis  of 
party  writers;  nay,  his  own  friends  ^lake 
their  heads  at  him,  and  consider  him  in  no 
other  light  than  an  offidous  tool,  c^  a  wdl- 
meaning  idiot  When  it  was  formerly  the 
fashion  to  husband  a  lie,  and  trum^  it  ap  in 
some  extraordinary  emergency,  it  geae- 
rall)r  did  execution,  and  was  not  a  litde 
serviceable  to  the  faction  that  made  use  of 
it;  but  at  present  every  man  is  npco  his 
guard:  the  artifice  has  been  too  men  re- 
peated to  take  effect. 

I  have  frequenUy  wondered  to  see  mea 
of  probity,  who  would  scorn  to  utter  a  fiibe- 
hood  for  their  own  particular  advantai^ 
give  so  readily  into  a  lie,  when  it  is  become 
the  voice  of  their  faction,  notwithstandMic 
they  are  thoroughly  sensible  of  it  as  sochu 
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How  is  it  poMSbte  lor  thoiewho  ftrenen 
€f  bonoiir  ni  their  pera(ms>  thus  to  become 
liotorious  liars  in  their  p^ty?  If  we  look 
into  the  bottom  of  this  matter,  we  may  find, 
I  think,  three  reasons  for  it,  and  at  die 
aame  time  discover  the  msufficiency  of  these 
reasons  tojustify  so  criminal  a  practice. 

In  the  first  place,  men  are  apt  to  think 
that  the  guilt  of  a  lie,  and  consequently  the 
punishment  may  be  very  much  duninished, 
if  not  wholly  worn  out,  by  the  multitudes 
of  those  who  partake  in  it  Though  the 
weight  of  a  falsehood  would  be  too  much 
for  one  to  bear,  it  grows  light  in  their 
ima^^inations  when  it  is  shared  among  many. 
But  m  this  case  a  man  very  much  ^deceives 
himself;  ^It,  when  it  spreads  through 
immbeis,  is  not  so  inroperly  divided  as  mul- 
tiplied. Every  one  is  crimmal  in  proporti<m 
to  the  offence  which  he  commits,  not  to  the 
number  of  those  who  are  his  companions 
in  it  Both  the  Clime  and  the  penalty  lie  as 
heavy  upon  every  individual  of  an  offending 
multitude,  as  they  would  upon  any  ungle 
person,  had  none  shared  w;ith  him  in  the 
oflfence.  In  a  word,  the  dividon  of  guilt  is 
liketothatof  matter:  though  it  may  be  sepa- 
rated into  infinite  portions,  every  poraon 
AhaU  have  the  whole  essence  of  matter  in 
it,  and  consist  of  as  many  parts  as  the  whole 
dM  before  it  was  divided. 

But  in  the  second  place,  though  multi- 
tudes, who  Jom  in  a  lie,  cannot  exempt 
themsdves  trom  the  guilt,  they  may  from 
the  shame  of  it  The  scandal  of  a  lie  is  in  a 
nanner  lott  and  annihilated,  when  diffused 
among  several  thousands;  as  a  drop  of  the 
blackest  tincture  wears  away  and  vanishes, 
when  mixed  and  <ionfused  in  a  considerable 
twdy  of  water;  the  blot  is  still  in  it,  but  is 
not  able  to  discover  itself.  This  is  certainly 
a  very  great  motive  to  several  party-offen- 
ders, who  avoid  crimes,  not  as  they  are 
prejudicial  to  thdr  virtue,  but  to  their 
reputation.  It  is  enough  to  show  the  weak- 
ness of  this  reason,  which  palliates  guilt 
without  removing  it,  that  every  man  who 
is  influenced  by  it  declares  himself  in  effect 
an  infamous  hypocrite,  prefers  the  appear- 
anoe  of  virtue  to  its  r^dity,  and  is  <teter- 
mined  in  his  conduct  ndther  by  the  dictates 
cf  his  own  conscience,  the  suggestions  of 
true  honour,  nor  the  principles  ci  religion. 
The  third  and  last  great  motive  for  men's 
kmung  in  a  popular  mlsehood,  or,  as  I  have 
nitherto  called  it,  a  par^-lie,  notwith- 
standing they  are  convinced  of  it  as  such, 
is  the  doing  good  to  a  cause  which  every 
party  may  be  supposed  to  look  upon  as  the 
most  mentorious.  The  unsoundness  of  this 
principle  has  been  so  often  exposed,  and  is 
so  umversally  acknowledged,  that  a  man 
must  be  an  utter  stranger  to  the  principles 
either  of  natural  relieion  or  Cbristiamty, 
who  suffers  himself  to  be  guided  by  it  If  a 
nan  might  promote  the  supposed  good  of 
his  country  by  the  blackest  calumnies  and 
fiftlsehoods*  our  nation  abounds  more  m 
patriots  thaa  any  other  of  the  Christian 


woricL  WhenPompeywatdesifiBdnat^ 
set  sail  in  a  tempest  that  would  hatMd  his 
life,  «It  is  necessary  for  roe,*  says  he,  •to 
sail,  buttit  is  not  necessaiy  for  me  to  Kve;' 
Every  man  diould  say  to  him  self,  with  the 
same  ^mit,  •It  is  my  duty  to  speak  tnsOi, 
though  it  is  not  my  duty  to  be  m  an  office.' 
One  of  the  fathers  has  carried  this  point  80 
high  as  to  declare  he  would  not  tdl  a  lie, 
though  he  were  sure  to  nin  heaven  by  it 
However  extravagant  sd^a  protestatiQa 
may  appear,  every  one  will  own  that  a  man 
may  say,  very  reasonably,  he  would  not 
tellalieif  he  weretoounhellby  it;'or«  if 
you  have  a  mind  to  scften  the  expresaioot 
that  he  would  not  tell  a  lie  to  gain  any  tem- 
poral reward  by  it,  when  he  should  run  the 
hazard  of  lonng  much  more  tium  it  was 
possible  for  him  to  gain,  O. 


Na  508.]    Monday,  October  13, 17X2. 

Omnei  Mtem  et  babeatnr  et  dicuntnr  tyraniii,  qui 
poteftate  Mut  perpetua,  in  ea  civitate  que  libertal« 
ow  Mt  OtTf^  Jif^M  in  Milt.  e.  & 

For  all  tbose,  are  accounted  and  denominated  ^ranta 
wbo  exercise  a  perpetual  power  in  that  aUte,  wMdl 
was  balbfe  ik«e. 

The  following  letters  c#midain  of  what  I 
have  frequentiy  observed  with  very  much 
indignation;  therefore  I  shall  nve  them  to 
the  public  in  the  words  w^h  which  my  cor- 
respondents, who  suffer  under  the  hard- 
ships mentioned  in  them,  d^cribe  them. 

•Mr.  Spectator,— Jn  former  ages  all 
pretensions  to  dominion  have  been  sup- 
ported and  submitted  to,  either  upon  ac- 
count of  inheritance,  conquest,  or  eWtion; 
and  all  such  persons,  who  have  taken  upoa 
them  any  sovereignty  over  thdr  fellow- 
creatures  upon  any  other  account,  have 
been  always  called  tyrants,  not  so  much 
because  they  were  guuty  of  any  particular 
barbarities,  as  because  every  attempt  to 
such  a  superiority  was  in  its  nature  tyran* 
nicaL  But  there  is  another  sort  of  poten- 
tates, who  may  with  greater  propriety  be 
called  tjnrants  than  those  last  mentioned, 
both  as  they  assume  a  despotic  dominion 
over  those  as  free  as  themselves,  and  as 
they  support  it  by  acts  of  notable  oppres- 
sion and  mjustice;  and  these  are  the  nilers 
in  all  dubs  and  meetings.  In  other  govern- 
ments the  punishments  of  some  have  been 
alleviated  oy  the  rewards  of  others:  but 
what  makes  the  reign  of  these  potentates 
so  particularly  grievous  is,  that  they  are 
exquisite  in  punching  their  subjects,  at  the 
same  time  that  they  have  it  not  in  theit* 
power  to  reward  them.  That  the  reader 
may  the  better  comprehend  the  nature  of 
these  monarchs,  as  well  as  the  miserable 
state  of  those  that  are  their  vassals,  I  shsJl 

F*  ve  an  account  of  the  king  of  the  company 
am  fallen  into,  whom,  tor  his  particular 
tyranny,  I  ^all  call  Dionysius:  as  also  ft 
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up  totkisodd  sort 

•t  tawroB,  k  U  ne- 
tmmrf  some  «r  of  the  CdnfMUiy  thould 
^ke  Rupon  khn  to  get  ill  mnn  in  mch 
onlef  IM  fevHiiesft,  is  nuiy  contribute  is 
wmdk  a  possible  to  tbe  fetidtjr  of  the 


^vetrtiod;  Mch  u  hutenin^  the  fire^  gectiiig 
m  tuffideut  tmmbef  of  candle%  tastihg  the 
IHne  with  tiadldoia  smack,  fixhif  the  sop- 
yfy  aad  bem^  Wfak  far  the  degpittch  of  tt 
Know,  thcB,  uiat  Dknysios  went  thttntgh 
tiKte  oAcctt  wMi  an  ah*  ^lat  seemed  to 
expresi  a  satiafiM^tion  rather  in  sening  the 
fmc  that  in  gi-atifyii^  any  particular  in- 
iHaailfai  of  his  own.  We  thought  him  a 
Matm  of  an  exqtdsite  palate,  and  therefore 
Wf  consent  beseeched  him  to  be  always  our 
pronreditor;  which  post,  after  he  had  hand- 
aemely  denied,  he  could  do  no  otherwise 
UMBftccept  At  first  he  made  no  other  use 
of  his  power  than  in  recommending  such 
and  audi  things  to  the  company,  ever  allow- 
ing theae  points  to  be  disputable;  insomuch 
that  I  have  often  carried  the  cfcbate  for 
partridge,  when  his  maiesty  has  given  inti- 
matioo  of  the  high  relish  of  duck,  but  at  the 
aame  time  has  cheerfoUy  submitted,  and 
deroured  his  paitridee  with  moat  gracions 
resignatiGn.  This  submisaiovi  on  his  side 
Mtmlly  produced  the  like  on  oora;  of 
Which  he  fai  a  htde  time  made  such  bari)a- 
vons  advantage,  as  m  all  those  matters, 
which  before  seemed  indifierent  to  him,  to 
tane  out  certain  edicts  as  uncontrollable 
and  mialterable  as  the  laws  of  the  Modes 
and  Pernans.  He  is  by  turns  ootrageoos, 
peevish,  forward,  and  joviaL  He  thinks  it 
cnrduty  for  the  litde  offices,  as  proveditor, 
that  in  return  all  conversation  is  to  be  in- 
terrupted or  promoted  by  his  inclination 
for  or  against  the  present  humour  of  the 
companv.  We  foel,  at  present  in  the  utmost 
extremity,  the  insolence  of  oflBce;  however, 
I,  bebg  natnralhr  warm,  ventured  to  op- 
pose Imn  in  a  dispute  about  a  haunch  of 
venisdn.  1  was  altogether  for  roasting,  but 
Dioiiysus  declared  hmisdf  fcs*  boffing  with 
SD  much  prowess  and  resbhition,  that  the 
ODok  thought  it  necessary  to  consult  his  own 
aafotjr,  rather  than  the  luxury  of  my  pro- 
position. With  the  aame  authority  that  he 
orders  what  we  shall  eat  and  drink,  he  also 
commends  us  where  to  do  it:  and  we  change 
4Diir  taverns  according  as  he  suspects  any 
treasonable  practices  m^e  settling  the  biU 
by  the  master,  or  sees  any  bold  rebdlion  fai 
point  of  attendance  by  the  waiters.  Another 
i^ason  for  changmg  the  seat  of  emphv,  I 
conceive  to  be  the  pride  he  takes  m  the 
promulgation  of  o«ir  daveij,  though  we  pay 
oor  dub  for  our  entertamment^  even  in 
theae  palaces  of  our  grand  monarch.  When 
he  has  a  mind  to  take  the  air,  a  party  of  us 
are  commanded  out  by  way  of  bfe^uard, 
and  we  march  under  as  great  restrictions 
«i  they  da  If  we  meet  a  neighbouring 
King,  we  gjve  or  keep  the  way,  according 
naweare  oafe-wimbeied  or  not;  and  if  the 


tfA  <f  eth  fa  cqwi  in 

than  give  hatdcy  tbie  saperioffity  fa  i 

justed  by  a  desertian  6*001  one  of  tl 

*Kow,  tiie  expulskai  of  diese  wa^ 
ndera  oat  ttf  an  aodetiea,  woidd  ratal  a  KM 
as  everfaatingarepatatiaoaaeiCBerofifar 
BrutBs's  got  for  their  endearooiY  to  eatip* 
pate  tyninny  from  mnong  the  Rosmbb.  I 
confess  mysof  to  be  in  a  oottspiracy  ag^taMi 
the  usurper  of  our  dub;  and  to  itaow  av 
reading  as  wdl  as  my  merdftd  Aspositkak 
shall  f&yw  him  uaftB  the  ides  of  Bfareh  ts 
dethrone  himself.  If  he  seems  to  afttx 
empire  until  that  time,  and  does  aot  gnAi- 
ally  recede  from  the  incnrsioas  he  has  marie 
upon  our  liberties,  he  shall  find  a  dfaacr 
dressed  which  he  has  no  hand  in,  aad  shal 
be  treated  with  an  oilier,  magnificciKe,  antf 
luxury,  as  shall  break  his  proad  beast;  a 
the  same  time  that  he  shall  be 
in  his  stomach  he  was  unfit  for  fafa  1 
and  a  more  mild  aid  skilftd  prince  1 
the  acclamatloAS  of  the  peofMe,  aad  be  i 
up  in  his  room:  but,  as  MUton  s»rs» 


-Tbne  Unoffhla 


F^n  eonn«e1  nniM  mtvre.   f^ean  It 
A»dwhocaathi«kw>»utrt«Mi?  War 
Opes,  or  OBiwstMi,  omhi  te  iwdNei.* 

'^I  am,  ar,  your  most  obe&at 
servant.* 


*Mr.  S^KCTATot, — I  am  a  ; 
man  at  a  gentleman's  seat  in  the  1 
who  is  a  particular  ftiend  of  my  faflw-i^k 
and  came  hither  to  pass  awmy  a  maa&  ar 
two  with  his  daughters.  I  hav^  beaa  ca> 
tertalned  with  the  utmost  civifity  by  te 
whole  fomily,  and  notlung  has  been  omitttd 
which  can  make  rav  stay  easv  aad  agreea- 
ble on  the  part  of  t6e  family ;'bat  there  faa 
gentleman  here,  a  visitant  as  I  am,  wktm 
behavioor  has  given  me  great  laifiifans 
When  I  first  arrived  here,  he  aaed  me  with 
the  utmost  eonplaisance;  but,  fonoothttfaa 
was  not  with  regard  to  my  aex;  aad  sBoe  he 
has  no  designs  upon  me,'he  docs  not  kaow 
why  he  ^loold  ^stin^sh  aie  fiam  a  ama 
in  diings  indiflerenL  Heia,yaoi 
one  of  those  fEdniliar  coxcoabe.  who  ] 
observed  some  well-bred  men  with  a  i 
grace  converse  with  women,  and  say  aa 
line  th  Jigs,  but  yet  treat  them  with  ^lat 
sort  of  respect  which  flows  firom  the  heart 
and  Uie  nnderstamfing,  bat  fa  exzsted  ia  ao 
professions  or  oompGments.  Tlda  puppy* 
to  imitate  this  exceUenoe,  or  avoid  llieoaB- 


traiy  foolt  of  bemg  trouMesorae  in  < 
sance,  takes  upon  hhn  to  try  hfa  talent  ap« 


me,  insomuch  thai  he  ocartradicts  1 
all  occasions,  and  one  day  told  me  I 
If  I  had  struck  him  with  my  bodlem,  1 
behaved  m>'8elf  fike  a  man,  since  he  1 
not  treat  me  as  a  woman.  I  had,  I 
served  him  light  I  wisli,  sir,  yoa 
pleaaetogive  him  some  ouDdaas  of  bdm* 
viour  in  these  points,  and  readve  aM  if  aft 
maids  are  not  m  point  of  conversatiaa  lobe 
treated  by  an  badielors  tt  their  1 
If  not  ao^  are  tiiey  aolio  be  1 


I 


N\x  j(0».l 


THE  8PVCTAT01L 


an 


^        as  their  sistersf  Is  it  wl^bnihle  that  the 

I  fop  of  whom  I  complsdn  should  say  that  he 
k        ^ould  rather  have  mich-a-one  without  a 

II  groat,  than  me  with  the  Indies^  What 
I  Ti^ht  ha&  any  man  to  make  suppoaitions  of 
f  thm^  not  in  his  power,  and  then  declare 
I  his  wiH  to  the  dislike  of  one  that  has  nevel' 
I  offended  him?  I  assure  voa  these  are  things 
r  worthy  your  consideration,  and  I  hope  we 
I  riudl  hare  your  thoughts  upon  them.  1  am, 
<  though  a  woman  justly  oHbided,  ready  to 
1        forgive  all  this,  because  I  have  no  remedy 

hut  leaving  very  aereeable  company  sooner 
r  than  I  desire.  This  also  is  a  heinous  ag^ 
eravation  of  his  offence,  that  he  is  inflicting 
Danishment  upon  me.  Your  printing  this 
letter  may  perhaps  be  an  admonition  to  re- 
form him;  as  soon  as  it  appears  I  will  write 
my  name  at  the  end  of  it,  and  lay  it  in  his 
way;  the  making  which  just  reprimand,  I 
I  hope  you  will  put  in  the  power  of,  sir,  your 
GODStant  reader,  and  humble  servant,' 

T, 


NO).  509l]     Tuetday,  October  14, 1713. 

Hqpniiiia  Ihifl  el  tamponuitifl  ftmctat  oflldam. 

Ter,  BeauL  Act  iii.  Be.  31 
Diacbuciag  the  part  of  a  good  eoonomiat^ 

The  useful  knowledge  in  the  following 
letter  shall  have  a  place  in  my  paper, 
thoueh  there  is  nothing  in  it  which  imme- 
diately regards  the  pdite  or  the  learned 
world;  I  say  imipediatelv,  for  up«i  reflec- 
tion every  man  will  And  there  is  a  remote 
influence  upon  his  own  affairs,  in  the  pros- 
perity or  decay  of  the  tradine  pa^t  of  man- 
kind. My  present  corresponaent,  I  believe, 
was  ne^er  ib  print  before;  but  what  he  says 
wen  deserves  a  general  attention,  though 
delivered  in  his  own  homely  maxims,  and 
a  kind  of  proverbial  simplici^r;  which  sort 
of  learning  has  ndsed  more  estates,  thui 
ever  were,  or  will  be,  from  attention  to 
Virgil,  Horace,  Tidlv,  Seneca,  Plutarch, 
or  any  of  the  rest,  whom,  I  dare  say,  thb 
worthy  citizen  would  hold  to  be  indeed  in- 
ffenious,  biifr  unprofitable  writers.  But  to 
me  letter. 

^Mr.  JVUlian^  Spectator. 
•  Broad-streeL  Oct.  10,  iri3. 
*SiR,— I  accuse  you  of  maDV  (tiscourses 
on  the  subject  of  money,  whicn  you  have 
heretofore  promised  the  public,  W  have 
not  (fischarged  yourself  thereof.  But,  for- 
annoch  as  yen  seemed  to  depend  upon  ad- 
vice from  others  what  to  do  in  that  p<nnt, 
luKve  tat  down  to  write  you  the  needful  upon 
tliat  subject  But,  before  I  ^ter  thereupon, 
I  akal)  take  this  opportunitv  to  observe  to 

Jou,  that  the  thriving  frugal  roan  shows  it 
I  every  part  of  his  expense,  dress,  ser- 
vants, and  house;  and  I  must,  in  the  first 
place  complain  to  you,  as  Spectator,  that 
m  these  particalapi  there  is  at  this  time» 
^raighout  the  city  of  London^  a  lamenta-r 
ble  change  £rom  that  simplicity  of  maimer^ 


vi^ch  is  the  true  somve  of  wetfUi  mA 
prosperity.  I  just  now  said,  the  man  o| 
thrift  shows  regularity  m  everv  thing;  but 
yon  may,  perhaps,  laugh  that  I  take  notice 
of  such  a  particular  as  I  am  goin^  to  do,  for 
an  instance  ^lat  this  city  is  declimnc  if  theiF 
ancient  economy  is  not  restored,  TneUiins 
which  gives  me  this  prospect,  and  sofnucfi 
offence,  is  the  neglect  of  the  Royal  £x^ 
change.  I  mean  the  edifice  so  caUed,  mm! 
the  walks  appertaming  thereunta  Thei 
Royal  Exchttige  is  a  uioric  that  wdl  de* 
serves  to  be  to  called,  as  well  to  expresa 
that  our  monarch's  highest  glory  ana  ad- 
vantage conatta  in  being  the  patron  of  tnidcL 
as  that  it  is  commodious  fco*  business^  ana 
an  instance  of  the  erandeur  both  of  pr^ce 
and  people.  But,  alas!  at  present  it  hardly 
seems  to  be  set  apart  for  any  such  qte  or 
purpose.  Instead  of  the  assembly  of  hor 
nourable  merchants,  substantial  trsuiesinviv 
and  knowing  masters  of  ships;  the  mom** 
pers,  the  halt,  the  blind,  the  lame;  c^id 
your  venders  of  trash,  applesi,  ]4ums;  yovr 
raggamuffins,  rake-^mes,  andwenchc% 
have  justled  the  greater  number  of  tho 
former  out  of  that  place.  That  it  is*  espe* 
dally  on  the  evening  change;  so  tha^  iml 
with  Ae  din  of  sonallings.  oaths,  and  crie^ 
of  beggars,  men  or  the  greatest  consequence 
in  our  citjr  absent  themselves  from  the. 
place.  Tms  particular,  by  the  way,  is  of 
evil  consequence;  for,  if  the  'Chanee  \m 
no  phice  K>r  men  of  the  highest  creqit  t^ 
frequent,  it  will  not  be  a  disgrace  fbrthoae^ 
of  less  abiKtiet  lo  be  absent  I  remeniber 
the  time  when  rascally  company  were  kept 
out,  and  the  unlucky  boys  with  toys  and 
balls  were  whipped  away  by  a  beadle.  I 
have  seen  this  done  indeed  Qt  late,  but  thei» 
it  has  been  only  to  chate  the  lads  froo^ 
chuck,  that  the  beadle  might  seize  their 
copper* 

U  must  repeat  the  abomination,  that  the 
walnut-trade  is  carried  on  by  old  womei^ 
within  the  walks,  which  makes  the  place 
impassable  by  reason  of  shells  and  trash* 
The  benches  around  are  so  filthy,  that  no 
one  can  ^  down,  yet  the  beadles  and  offi- 
cers have  the  impudence  at  Christinas  to 
ask  for  their  bene,  thoueh  they  deserve  the 
strappada  I  do  not  ttiink  it  impertinent 
to  have  mentioned  this,  because  it  De^>eaka 
a  neglect  in  the  domestic  care  of  the  citv, 
and  the  domestic  is  the  tniest  picture  of  a 
man  every  wh««  else. 

<  But  I  designed  to  speak  on  the  bini- 
nets  of  money  and  advancement  of  gadn* 
The  man  proper  for  this,  speaking  in  the 
general,  is  of  a  sedate,  plain  good  under- 
standing, not  apt  to  go  out  of  his  way,  but 
so  behaving  himself  at  home,  that  bu^ness 
may  come  to  him.  Sir  William  Turner, 
that  valuable  citizen,  has  left  behind  him  % 
most  excellent  rule,  and  couched  it  in  very 
few  words,  suited  to  the  meanest  capacity* 
He  would  say,  "  Keep  your  shop,  and  yow 
shop  will  keep  you.**  Itmustbeconfestedi 
that  if  a  man  of  a  gr^  gjenha  could  0^9 


sn 


THBSre€fATOR. 


[KaSiO: 


iteidiiien  to  his .  vivadties,  or  subsdtiite 
slower  men  of  fidelity  to  transact  the  me- 
thodical part  of  his  ttSairs,  such  a  one 
would  outstrip  the  rest  of  the  world;  but 
busip^ss  and  trade  are  not  t9  be  managed 
by  the  same  heads  which  write  poetry,  and 
make  plans  for  the  conduct  of  hfe  in  gene- 
raL  So  though  we  are  at  this  day  beholden 
to  the  late  witty  and  inventive  duke  of 
Buckingham  for  the  whcde  trade  and  maau- 
fiKture  of  glass,  yet  I  suppose  there  is  no 
oiie  will  aver,  that,  were  his  grace  yet  liv- 
ing, they  would  not  rather  deal  with  my 
diligent  friend  and  neighbour,  Mr.  Gumley, 
for  any  goods  to  be  prepared  and  delivered 
on  sncti  a  day,  than  he  would  with  that  H- 
liistrious  mechanic  above-mentioned. 

•No,  no,  Mr.  Spectator,  you  wits  must 
not  pretend  to  be  nch;  and  it'is  possible  the 
reasoa  may  be,  in  some  measure,  because 
you  despise,  or  at  least  you  do  not  value  it 
enough  to  let  it  take  up  your  chief  atten- 
tion; which  a  trader  must  do,  or  lose  his 
credit,  which  is  to  him  what  honsur,  re- 
putation,  fame,  or  glory,  is  to  other  sort  of 
men. 

'  I  shall  not  speak  to  the  point  of  cash 
itsdf,  untH  I  see  how  you  approve  of  these 
m)r  maxims  in  general:  but  I  think  a  specu- 
lation upon  **  many  a  little  makes  a  mickle, 
a  penny  saved  is  a  penny  got,  penny  wise 
and  a  pound  foolish,  it  is  need  that  makes 
the  old  wife  trot,"  would  be  very  useful  to 
the  world;  and  if  you  treated  them  with 
knowledge,  would  be  useful  to  yourself,  for 
it  would  make  demands  for  your  paper 
among  those  who  have  no  notion  of  it  at 
l^resent.  But  of  these  matters  more  here- 
after. If  you  did  this,  as  you  excel  many 
writers  of  the  present  age  for  politeness,  so 
you  would  outgo  the  author  of  the  true 
razor  strops  for  use. 

*  I  shall  conclude  this  discourse  wiCh  an 
explanation  of  a  provo^,  which  by  vulgar 
error  is  taken  and  used  when  a  man  is  re- 
duced to  an  extremitv»  whereas  the  pro- 
priety of  the  maxim  is  to  use  it  when  3rou 
would  say  there  is  plenty,  but  you  must 
make  such  a  choice  as  not  to  hurt  another 
who  is  to  come  after  you. 

'Mr.  Tobias  Hobaon,*  from  whom  we 
have  the  expression,  was  a  very  honourable 
man,  for  I  shall  ever  call  the  man  so  who 
gets  an  estate  honestly.  Mr.  Tobias  Hob- 
son  wasacarrier;  and,  beinr  a  man  of  great 
abilities  and  invention,  and  one  that  saw 
where  there  might  (rood  profit  arise,  though 
the  duller  men  overlooked  it,  this  ingenious 
man  was  the  first  in  this  island  who  let  out 
hackney-horses.  He  lived  in  Cambridge; 
and,  observing  that  the  scholars,  rid  hard, 
his  manner  was  to  keep  a  large  stable  of 
horses,  with  boots,  bridles,  and  whips,  to 
fbmish  the  gentiemen  at  once,  without 


*  Mr.  Bobson  wm  the  carrier  between  London  nnd 
Onnbridgt.  Attte  lattOTriaoeheecacledabnMlMMBe 
«tone  ooadoit,  and  left  foflkient  land  for  ita  mainte- 
aanee  for  ever.  Be  died  in  tlw  time  of  the  placne.  1630. 
tathtefgltty-elilhytarorUaafaL 


ning  ^ram  ceUe^  to  college  to  borrow*  «• 
they  have  done  smce  the  death  of  this  wor- 
thy man.  I  say,  Mr.  Hobaon  kqn  a^staUe 
of  forty  good  cattle,  always  ready  and  fit 
for  traveling;  but,  when  a  man  came  for  a 
horse,  he  was  led  into  the  stable,  where 
there  was  great  choice;  but  he  obliged  bia 
to  take  the  horse  which  stood  next  U>  the 
stable  door;  so  that  every  customer  waa 
alike  well  served  according  to  his  chance^ 
and  every  horse  ridden  with  the  same  jus- 
tice; from  whence  it  became  a  proveib, 
when  what  ought  to  be  your  electioQ  was 
forced  upon  you,  to  say,  "Hobson's  choice. " 
This  memor^le  man  stands  drawa  la 
fresco  at  an  inn  (which  he  used)  in  Bisbopa- 
gate-street,  with  a  hundred  pound  ta^ 
unoer  his  arm,  with  this  inscription  upon 
the  said  bag: 

*'  The  frnitfol  mother  of  a  hundred  more.*^ 

•Whatever  tradesman  will  try  the  ex* 
periment,  and  begin  the  day  after  you  pub- 
lish this  my  discourse  to  treat  his  customen 
all  alike,  and  all  reasonably  and  honesdy, 
I  will  ensure'him  the  same  success,  I  an 
siro^our  loving  friend, 

T.  «HEZEKIAH  THRIFT,* 


Na  510.]     Wednesday,  October  15, 1712* 


Siaa|rft, 
Neqo^  proteninam  qnaa  ipM  an 
Habet  addaa,  at  illaa.  qaae  babet,  raeu  I 

Ter.  Emn.  Aa  L  8c  1. 

Ifyoa  an  wiee,  add  not  to  the  tronblea  whkaanoii 
the  paaeion  of  lo^  and  bear  patientlj  thoae  whkaai* 
inseparable  from  it. 

*  I  WAS  the  other  day  driving  in  a  hack 
through  Gerrard-street,  when  my  eye  was 
immdiiately  catched  with  the  prettiest  ob- 
ject imaginable— the  foce  of  a  very  £Eurgiil« 
between  thirteen  and  fourteen,  fixed  at  the 
chin  to  a  painted  sash,  and  made  part  ol 
the  landscape.  It  seemed  admiratHy  dQne» 
and,  upon^  throwing  mysdf  eagerly  out  of 
the  coach  to  look  at  it,  it  laughed,  smd  fiung 
from  the  window.  This  amiable  figuia 
dwelt  upon  me;  and  I  was  conatdering  the 
vanit)r  of  the  giri,  and  her  pleasant  coquetry 
in  acting  a  picture  until  sne  was  taken  no- 
tice of,  and  rsused  the  admiration  of  the  be> 
holders.  This  littie  circumstance  auMk 
me  run  into  reflections  upon  the  force  «f 
beauty,  and  the  wondertnl  influence  Ae 
female  sex  has  upon  the  other  part  of  the 
speciesu  Oiur  hearts  are  seixea  with  their 
enchantments,  and  there  are  few  of  us,  bat 
brutal  men,  who  bv  that  hardness  lose  the 
chief  pleasure  in  them,  can  rerist  their  wf 
sinuations,  though  never  so  much  ag~'  -" 
our  own  interests  and  opinion.  It  is  i 
mon  with  women  to  destroy  the  good  i 
a  man's  following  his  own  way  and  7 


t  There  ii  a  icaroe  folio  print,  I  belieim.  ftea  tlM 
picture,  enfraved  by  Payne,  with  «i|M  r    " 
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tkn  night  have  opon  Us  honour  and  for^ 
tune,  by  interposing  their  power  over  him 
m  matters  wherein  they  cannot  influence 
him»  but  to  his  loss  and  disparagement  I 
do  not  know  therefore  a  task  so  diffiicult 
in  human  life,  as  to  be  proof  ag^nst  the 
importunities  of  a  woman  a  man  loves. 
There  is  cerUunly  no  armour  against  tears, 
•ullen  looks,  or  at  best  constrained  fami- 
liarities, in  her  whom  you  usually  meet 
with  transport  and  alacrity.  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  was  quoted  in  a  letter  (of  a  very 
ipgemous  correspondent  of  mine)  upon  this 
^^jecL  That  author,  who  had  lived  in 
courts,  and  camps,  travelled  through  many 
countries,  and  seen  many  men  under  seve^ 
ral  climates,  and  of  as  various  complex- 
ions, speaks  oi  our  impotence  to  resist  the 
iwUes  «  women  in  very  severe  terms.  His 
words  are  a»  follows: 

*  What  means  did  the  devil  find  out,  or 
what  instruments  did  his  own  subtility  pre- 
sent him  as  fittest  and  aptest  to  work  his 
mischief  by?  Even  the  unquiet  vanity  cf 
the  woman;  so  as  by  Adam's  hearkening  to 
the  voice  of  his  wife,  contrary  to  the  ex- 
press commandment  of  the  living  God,  man- 
kind by  that  hc^  incantation  became  the 
subject  of  labour,  sorrow,  and  death;  the 
woman  being  given  to  man  for  a  comforter 
and  compamon,  but  not  for  a  counsellor.  It 
is  also  to  be  noted  by  whom  the  woman  was 
tempted:  even  by  the  most  ugly  and  un- 
worthy of  all  beasts,  into  whom  the  devil 
entered  and  persuaded.  Secondly,  What 
was  the  motive  of  her  disobedience?  Even 
a  desire  to  know  what  was  most  unfitting 
her  knowledge;  an  affection  which  has 
ever  ance  remadned  in  all  the  posterity  of 
her  sex-  Thirdly,  what  was  it  that  moved 
the  man  to  yield  to  her  persuasions?  Even 
to  the  same  cause  which  hath  moved  all 
men  since  to  the  like  consent,  namely,  an 
unwillingness  to  grieve  her,  ormake  her  sad^ 
lest  she  should  pme,  and  be  overcome  with 
sorrow.  But  if  Adam,  in  the  state  of  per- 
fection, and  Solomon  the  Son  of  David, 
Ood's  chosen  servant,  and  himself  a  man 
endued  with  the  greatest  wisdom,  did  both 
of  them  disobey  their  Creator  by  the  per- 
suasion, and  for  the  love  they  bear  to  a  wo- 
man, it  is  not  so  wonderful  as  lamentable, 
that  other  men  in  succeeding  ages  have 
been  allured  to  so  many  inconvenient  and 
-wicked  practices  by  the  persuasion  of  their 
wives,  or  other  beloved  darlings,  who  cover 
over  and  shadow  many  malicious  purp<»es 
with  a  counterfeit  passion  of  dissimulating 
sorrow  and  unquietness.* 

The  motions  of  the  minds  of  lovers  are 
no  where  so  well  described  as  ii;i  the  words 
of  .skilful  writers  for  the  stage.  The  scene 
between  Fulvia  and  Curius,  in  the  second 
act  of  Johnson's  Catiline,  is  an  excellent 
picture  of  the  power  of  a  ladv  over  her 
gallant  The  wench  plays  with  his  affec- 
Sciis;  and  as  a  man,  of  all  places  c^  the 
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worlds  wishes  to  make  a  good  figure  wi^ 
his  mistress,  upon  her  upbraiding  him  with 
want  of  spirit,  he  alludes  to  enterprises 
which  he  cannot  reveal  but  with  the  hazard 
of  his  life.  When  he  is  worked  thus  far, 
with  a  little  flattery  of  her  opinion  of  his 
gallantry,  and  desire  to  know  more  of  it  out 
of  her  overflowing  fondnessto  him,  he  brags 
to  her  until  his  life  is  in  her  disposal. 

When  a  nian  is  thus  liable  to  be  van- 
quished by  the  charms  of  her  he  loves,  the 
safest  way  is  to  determine  what  is  proper 
to  be  done:  but  to  avoid  all  expostulation 
with  her  before  he  executes  what  he  has 
resolved.  Women  are  ever  too  hard  for  us 
upon  a  treaty;  and  one  must  consider  Uow 
senseless  a  thing  it  is  to  argue  with  one 
whose  looks  and  gestures  are  more  preva- 
lent with  you,  than  your  reasons  ana  argur 
ments  can  be  with  her.  It  is  a  most  mis^- 
able  slavery  to  submit  to  what  you  oisap- 
prove  and  give  up  a  truth  for  no  other 
reason,  but  that  you  had  not  fortitude  tp 
support  you  in  asserting  it.  A  man  has 
enough  to  do  to  conc^uer  his  own  unreason- 
able wishes  and  desires;  but  he  does  tnat  in 
vmn,  if  he  has  those  of  another  to  ^tify. 
Let  his  pride  be  in  his  wife  and  family^  let 
him  give  them  all  the  conveniences  ot  life 
in  such  a  manner  as  if  he  were  proud  of 
them;  but  let  it  be  his  own  innocent  pride, 
and  not  their  exorbitant  desires  which  are 
indulged  by  him.  Ip  this  case  all  the  little 
arts  imaginable  are  used  to  soften  a  man's 
heart,  and  rmse  his  passion  above  his  un- 
derstanding. But  in  all  concessions  of  this 
kind,  a  man  should  consider  whether  the 
present  he  makes  flows  from  his  own  love, 
or  the  importunity  of  his  beloved.  If  from 
the  latter,  he  is  her  slave?  if  from  the  for- 
mer, her  friend.  We  laugh  it  olF,  and  do 
not  weigh  this  subjection  to  women  with 
that  senousness  which  so  importaiit  a  cir- 
cumstance deserves.  Why  was'  courage 
eiven  to  a  man,  if  his  wife's  fears  are  to 
niistrate  it?  When  this  is  once  indulged, 
you  are  no  longer  her  guardian  and  pro- 
tector, as  you  were  designed  by  nature;  but, 
in  compliance  to  her  weaknesses,  you  have 
disabled  yourself  from  avoiding  the  misfor- 
tunes into  which  they  will  lead  you  both, 
and  you  are  to  see  the  hour  in  which  you 
are  to  be  reproached  by  herself  for  that 
very  compliance  to  her.  It  is  indeed  the 
most  difficult  mastery  over  ourselves  we 
can  possibly  attain,  to  resist  the  grief  of  her 
who  charms  us;  but  let  the  heart  ake,  be 
the  anguish  never  so  quick  and  painful,  it 
is  what  must  be  suffered  and  passed 
through,  if  you  think  to  live  like  a  gentle- 
man, or  be  conscious  to  yourself  that  you 
are  a  man  of  honesty.  The  old  an5ument, 
that  *you  do  not  love  me  if  you  deny  me 
this,'  which  first  was  used  to  obtain  a  trifle, 
by  habitual  success  will  oblige  the  unhap- 
py man  who  gives  way  to  it  to  resign  tlie 
cause  even  of  his  country  and  his  honour. 
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Qaifl  MM  iaveait  tote  qvod  aawrat  hi  ilta? 

On<  An  Am.  Lik  i.  17& 


-WbacoaUlUltoftid, 


*  Dear  Spec, — ^Finding  that  my  last  let- 
ter took,  I  do  intend  to  contmne  itiy  ejpna- 
tolaiy  correspondence  with  thee,  on  tlu»e 
dear  confounded  creatures,  women.  Thou 
knowest,  all  the  little  learning  I  am  master 
of  is  upon  that  subject:  I  nerer  looked  in  a 
book  but  for  their  sakes.  I  have  lately  met 
with  two  pure  stories  for  a  Spectator,  which 
I  am  sure  will  please  mightily,  if  they  pass 
throuefa  thy  hands.  The  first  of  them  I 
found  by  chance  in  an  Eng^h  book,  called 
Herodotus,  that  lay  in  mv  friend  Dapper- 
wft^s  window,  as  I  visited  aim  one  morning. 
It  luckily  opened  in  the  place  where  I  met 
with  the  following  account  He  tells  us  t)iat 
it  was  the  manner  amon^  the  Persians  to 
have  several  foirs  in  the  kingdom,  at  which 
all  the  young  mmarried  women  were  an- 
nually expowd  to  sale.  The  men  who 
wanted  wives  came  hither  to  provide  them- 
selves. Every  woman  was  given  to  the 
highest  bidder,  and  the  money  which  she 
fetched  laid  aade  for  the  pubhc  use,  to  be 
employed  as  thou  shalt  hear  by  and  by. 
By  this  means  the  richest  people  had  the 
choice  of  the  market,  and  cullea  out  alltiie 
most  extraordinary  beauties.  As  soon  as 
the  (bot  was  thus  picked,  the  refuse  was  to 
be  distributed  among  the  poor,  and  among 
those  who  could  ncA  go  to  the  price  of  a 
beauty.  Several  of  these  married  the  agree- 
ables,  without  paying  a  forthing  for  them, 
unless  somebody  chanced  to  thmk  it  worth 
his  while  to  bid  for  them,  in  which  case  the 
best  bidder  was  always  the  p|urchaser.  But 
now  you  must  know.  Spec,  it  happened  in 
Persia,  as  it  does  in  our  own  country,  that 
there  *  was'  as  many  us^y  women  as  beau- 
ties or  agreeables;  so  t£at  by  consequence, 
after  the  magistrates  had  put  off  a  great 
manv,  there  were  stiH  a  great  many  that 
stuck  upon  their  hands.  In  order  therefore 
to  dear  the  market,  the  money  which  the 
beauties  had  sold  for  was  disposed  of  amonr 
the  uriy;  so  that  a  poor  man,  who  could 
not  afford  to  Imve  a  beauty  for  l^  wife, 
was  forced  to  take  up  with  a  fortune;  the 
greatest  portion  being  always  given  to  the 
most  deformed.  To  this  the  author  adds, 
that  every  poor  man  was  forced  to  Hve 
kindly  with  his  wife,  or,  in  case  he  repented 
of  his  bargain,  to  return  her  portioQ  with 
her  to  the  next  public  sale. 

*  What  I  would  recommend  to  thee  on 
this  occasion  is,  to  establish  sndi  an  ima- 
ginary fair  in  Great  Britain:  thou  cooldst 
make  it  very  pleasant,  by  matching  wo- 
men of  Quality  witht»bblers  and  carmoi, 
or  describing  titles  and  garters  leading  off  in 
great  ceremony  shopkeepers'  and  farmers' 
daughters.  Though,  to  teH  thee  the  truth, 
I  am  confoundedly  afraid,  that  as  the  love 
of  money  prevails  in  our  island  more  than  it 


did  in  Peftia,  we  shoaid  find 
our  greatest  men  wnuM  choose  oat  die  ] 
tions,  and  rival  one  another  for  tiie  nc 
inece  of  deformity;  and  that,  on  die 
trarv,  the  toasts  and  bdles  would  be  boB^^ 
up  by  extravagant  heirs,  ganesteri^  ani 
spendthrifts.  Thou  couldat  make  vcvy 
pretty  reflectiops  upon  tlus  oocaskn  is  bo- 
nour  of  the  Persian  politicians,  who  took 
care,  by  such  marriaf;es,  to  beautify  tihr 
upper  part  of  the  species,  and  to  nake  tke 
g^reatest  persons  in  the  govenment  ths 
mostgiacefoL  Butthbl  ^lallleavetolbf 
jndicfouspen. 

*  I  have  another  story  to  tdl  tbee,  wtkk 
I  likewise  met  with  in  a  book.  Itseensthe 
general  of  the  Tartars,  after  having  laid 
siege  to  a  strong  town  in  China,  and  t^ea 
it  by  storm,  would  set  to  sale  all  the  wyata 
that  were  found  in  it  Accordii^;)y  he  |iat 
each  of  them  into  a  sack,  and,  after  havvg 
thoroughly  omsidered  the  value  of  the  wo- 
man who  was  enclosed,  mariLed  the  pdoe 
that  was  demanded  for  her  upon  Uie  sack. 
There  was  a  great  canfiuence  of  chapiaei^ 
that  resorted  from  every  part,  with  a  de- 
sign to  purchase,  which  Ukej  were  to  da 
'unsight  unseen.'  The  kooi,  mcaikmm  a 
merchant  in  particular,  who  obsenrfa^  one 
of  the  sacks  to  be  marked  pret^  high/bar- 
gained  for  it,  and  carried  it  off  with  Yaok  to 
his  house.  As  he  was  resting  with  it  upoQ 
a  halfway  bridge,  he  was  rdnlved  to  iakit 
a  survey  of  his  pmrchase:  upon  opfning  the 
sack,  a  little  old  woman  popped  her  head 
out  oif  it;  at  which  the  adventurer  was  in  so 
great  a  rage,  that  he  was  going  to  shoot  her 
out  into  the  river.  The  mq  lady,  however, 
begged  him  first  of  all  to  hear  hcTstoiyyliy 
wmch  he  learned  that  she  was  sister  to  a 
great  mandarin,  who  would  infaHiWy  make 
the  fortune  of  his  brother-in-law  as  sooa  as 
he  should  know  to  whose  lot  she  fdL  Upoa 
which  the  merchant  again  tied  her  up  k 
his  sack,  and  carried  her  to  his  hooKk 
where  she  proved  an  excellent  wife;  aad 
procured  hun  all  the  riches  from  her  hoh 
ther  that  she  had  promiaed  him. 

*  I  fancy,  if  I  was  disposed  to  dream  a 
second  time,  I  could  make  a  tolerable  vhm 
upon  this  plan.  I  would  suppose  all  the 
unmarried  women  in  London  and  West- 
minster brou^t  to  mai^et  in  sack^  widi 
their  respective  prices  on  each  sack,  llie 
first  sack  that  is  sold  is  marked  widi  fiie 
thousand  pound.  UpontheopeniiigQf  it,I 
find  it  filled  widi  an  admiraUe  houaewifiew 
of  an  agreeable  countenance.  The  pni^ 
chaser,  upon  hearing  her  good  qiiafides» 
pays  down  her  price  very  cheerfully.  The 
second  I  would  open  diould  be  a  five  haa- 
dred  pound  sack.  The  lady  in  it,  to  oar 
surprise,  has  the  face  and  jiersoB  of  a  ttMit 
As  we  are  wondering  how  dierCame  tahe 
set  at  so  low  a  prioe,  we  hear  thst  she 
would  have  been  vah»ed  at  ten  thoi 
potmd,  but  that  the  public  had  made  t 
abatements  for  her  being  a  scold.  Iti 
afterwards  find  some  beautifiil,  fDodesty  a 
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4llicreet  woman,  that  shoaJd  be  the  top  of 
the  market;  and  perhaps  diacover  half  a 
4loaen  romps  tied  up  together  m  the  same 
sack,  at  one  hundrra  pound  a  head.  The 
5>rude  and  the  coquette  should  be  valued  at 
the  same  price,  though  the  first  should  go 
off  the  beUer  of  the  twa  I  fsLacj  thou 
wouldst  like  such  a  vision,  had  I  time  to 
limah  it;  because,  to  talk  in  thy  own  way, 
there  is  a  moral  in  it.  Whatever  thou 
mayest  think  of  it,  pr'ythee  do  not  make 
any  of  thy  queer  apologies  for  this  letter, 
as  thou  didst  for  my  last  The  women  love 
a  gay  lively  fellow,  and  are  never  angry  at 
the  railleries  of  one  who  is  their  known  ad- 
mirer. I  am  always  bitter  upon  them  but 
well  with  them.    Thine, 

,    «HONEYCOMR* 


Na  512.]     Friday,  October  17,  1712. 

Leetoram  deleettiMlo,  pariteniue  nmiMndo. 
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Mixinf  tofetker  profit  and  delight. 

T;here  is  nothing  which  we  receive  with 
ao  much  reluctance  as  advice.  We  look 
upon  the  man  who  gives  it  us  as  offering  an 
affront  to  our  understanding,  and  treating 
us  like  children  or  idiots.  We  consider  the 
instruction  as  an  imphdt  censure,  and  the 
Mel  which  any  shows  for  our  good  on  such 
an  occauon,  as  a  piece  of  presumption  or 
impertinence.  The  truth  of  it  i^  the  person 
who  pretends  to  advise,  does,  in  that  par- 
ticular, exercise  a  supcrioritjr  over  us,  and 
can  have  no  other  reason  for  it,  but  that,  in 
comparing  us  with  himself,  he  thinks  us 
defective  either  in  our  conduct  or  our  un- 
derstanding. For  these  reasons,  there  is 
nothing  so  difficult  as  the  art  of  making 
advice  agreeable;  and  indeed  all  the  wri- 
ters, both  ancient  and  modem,  have  dis- 
tinguished themselves  among  one  another, 
according  to  the  perfection  at  which  they 
have  amved  in  this  art  How  many  de- 
vices have  been  made  use  o^  to  render  this 
bitter  portion  palfdable!  Some  convey  their 
instmctions  to  us  in  the  best  chosen  words, 
others  in  the  most  harmonious  numbers; 
•ome  in  points  of  wit,  and  others  in  short 


y  I  think  thff  foest  an^  that  wlucL 
£Re  most  universally^  is  fable^jf 
VftfttUetr^^  saape  it  appears.  "^  we  con- 
'  Mer  this  way  of  instructing  or  giving  ad- 
vice, it  excels  all  others,  because  it  is  the 
least  shocking,  and  the  least  subject  to  those 
^exce]>tions  which  I  have  before  mentioned. 
This  will  appear  to  us  if  we  reflect  in  the 
first  ]ilace,  that  upon  the  reading  of  a  fable 
I  we  are  made  to  believe  we  ady|se  ourselves. 
WTpefgie  tne  autnor  ferthe  sake  oF"tfe 
I  swryi^d  COftSidelr  the" ^recejjts'ratTier  ^% 
oWh  "cohcTiision8'"'lTian  hTs.jHit]5i.clions, 
TRft  IBOral  ThsinualfeTltsenr  impercePtibhiL: 
W^  AK  lEaugKt  by  surprise,  ana  become 
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"Wiser  and  better  unawares.     In  ih 
this  mctbmi  a  man  is  so  far  ti^ei^L 
lis  in  thlnE'lie  is  dSiyctJ nfc  h m ^1  h^v h \\v  be 
Is  Tttllowtf^  1^  ^(States  of  ssiujthcr,  rtri4. 
ctinscqucnUy  is  not  sciisiliTt:  of  tliit  which 
Is  the  most  Hfiplcosiag   cin  luusuinci;  m^ 
lid  vice. 

In  the  nc^tt  place,  if  we  look  into  human 
natui-c,  wc  shail  find  diat  the  tiuntUiJieiKJSr 
iii>  umch  pIcif^itcT  as  wlien  ^lie  extorts  Tier* 
fiiTf  in  utiy  actti^n  that  gives  he raii  lUtiioi 
Tier  fiwu"|jcrfections  .uv\  liblbtieij^  This 
Kiiitur?n  pncic  :iml  amhiunn  i4  tSie  ^lul  h 
very  much  jTnitifkd  iii  tlic  rL^a<liiit^  of  a 
fiibie;  foi%  iii  wiitiiipuiif  J^iis  kiiitL  thm 
render  c.omerTrrTnr  hiilf  qT  .the  pcl:fo^m- 
^mccs  tv'cry  tTimjj  appears  tw  lum  lik^^  « 
TtTs£6very  oT  liis  own;  he  is  tjUHictl  all  th^ 
Vtille  iii'tipplyinjj  ctiarticUrsaBui  circunw 
^stances*  UMd  is  in  this  respect  hojji  a  rcatkr 
■fiiu!  a  c<>n\ poser*  It  is  no  wonder  therefore 
That  on  such  lQ^a*iionSj  -when  the  mind  is 
thus  pleased  with  itself^  and  amused  with 
its  own  discoveries^  that  it  h  highly  de^ 
lighted  with  the  writing  which  is  the  oc- 
casion of  it  For  thiis  reason  the  Abs^loni 
and  Achitophel  was  one  of  the  most  popular 
poems  that  appeared  in  Enj^li^ih.  The 
jxTftry  is  intlced  voy  finci  but  \wd  it  been 
Touch  ^ncr,  it  would  not  have  so  much, 
7>kase(l7  "wTtTioul  a  plan  wiiich  gave  tli^' 
Teatler  anisppGttunity  of  exerting  his  ow 
talents. 

This  oblique  manner  of  i^vin^  advice 
inoffensive,  that,  if  wc  loolt  into  ancient  hii*- 
tories,  we  find  the  wise  nien  of  old  very 
<iften  chose  to  give  counsel  to  their  klnj^^s  in 
fables.  To  omit  many  which  will  occur  to 
c  very  one's  memon/ there  is  a  pretty  in- 
stance of  this  nature  in  a  Turkish  tale, 
^vhJch  1  do  not  like  the  worse  for  that  lit- 
Ik'  orientid  extravajjance  which  is  mixed 
witli  it 

We  arc  told  that  the  Sultan  Muh  mouA,  by 
his  perpetual  wars  abrt>ad  und  kis  tyranny 
at  home,  had  filled  hiis  dominions  with  ruin 
fend  desolation,  and  huH  unpeopled  the  Per- 
sian em  pi  re.  The  vizier  to  this  jn-eat  sultan 
X  whether  a  humourist  or  an  entnusiast,  we 
6 re  not  informed)  pretended  to  bay  e  learned 
cf  a  certain  dcrvisc  to  understand  the  Ion* 
f^uagc  of  birds,  so  that  there  was  not  a  bird 
that  co\dd  open  his  mouth  but  the  vi'^ier 
knew  what  it  was  be  ^d  As  he  was  one 
cveninj^  with  the  emperor,  in  their  return 
from  hunting,  they  saw  a  couple  of  owl» 
iiT>on  a  tj'ee  Chat  j^w  near  an  old  wall  out 
of  a  heap  of  rubbish.  •  I  woidd  fain  know,' 
says  the  sultan,  •  what  those  two  owl  a  iire 
feiying  to  one  another;  hsten  to  their  di»^ 
cnui"seT  and  j^ive  oic  an  accrfuot  of  it.'  The 
vizier  appniached  the  tree,  pretending  to 
lie  very  attentive  to  the  two  owls.  Upon  • 
his  rcUim  to  the  sultan,  '  Sir/  says  he#  •  i 
liave  beard  part  of  their  converaati*^*  but 
dare  not  tell  yo*i  what  it  is.'  The  sultan 
would  not  be  satisfied  with  such  an  aniiiyer| 
hut  forced  him  to  repeat  word  fi>r  word 
every  thing  the  owls  had  said,  '  You  must 
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know  then,  aald  the  vizier,  *  that  one  of 
these  owls  has  a  son,  and  the  other  a  daugh- 
ter, between  whom  they  are  now  upon  a 
treaty  of  maiiiage.  The  father  of  the  son 
said  to  the  father  of  the  daughter,  in  my 
hearing,  "Brother,  I  consent  to  this  mar- 
riage, provided  you  will  settle  upwn  your 
daughter  fifty  ruined  villages  for  her  por- 
tion." To  which  the  father  of  the  daugtiter 
replied,  "Instead  of  fifty,  I  will  give  her 
five  hundred  if  you  please.  God  ^raht  a 
long  life  to  sultan  Mahmoud!  Whilst  he 
lieigns  over  us,  we  shall  never  want  ruined 
villages.*' 

The  story  says,  the  sultan  was  so  touched 
with  the  fable,  that  he  rebuilt  the  towns 
and  villages  which  had  been  destroyed,  and 
froili  that  time  forward  consulted  the  good 
of  his  people. 

To  fill  up  my  paper,  I  shall  add  a  most 
ridiculous  piece  of  natural  magic,  which 
was  taught  by  no  less  a  philosopher  than 
Democntus,  namely,  that  if  the  blood  of 
certain  birds,  which  he  mentioned,  were 
mixed  together,  it  would  produce  a  serpent 
cf  such  a  wonderful  virtue,  that  whoever 
did  eat  it  should  be  skilled  in  the  language 
of  birds,  and  understand  every  thing  they 
said  to  one  another.  Whether  the  dervise 
above-mentioned  might  not  have  eaten  such 
a  serpent,  I  shall  leave  to  the  determina- 
don  of  the  learned.  O. 


Na  513.]     Saturday,  October  18,  1712. 

— Afllata  ett  numine  qaando 

Jim  propriore  Dei. Firg.  JEn.  !▼.  50. 

Wben  all  the  god  came  rushing  on  her  soul. 

IhTfden. 

Thf.  following  letter  comes  to  me  from 
that  excellent  man  in  holy  orders,  whom  I 
have  mentioned  more  than  once  as  one  of 
that  society,  who  assists  me  in  my  speciila- 
tions.  It  IS  a  thought  in  sickness,  and  of  a 
very  serious  nature,  for  which  reason  I 
give  it  a  place  in  the  paper  of  this  day. 

*SiR,^-The  indisposition  which  has  long 
hung  upon  me  is  at  last  grown  to  such  a 
head,  that  it  must  quickly  make  an  end  of 
me  or  of  itself.  You  may  imagine,  that 
whilst  I  am  in  this  bad  state  of  health,  there 
are  none  of  your  works  which  I  read  with 
greater  pleasure  than  your  Saturday's 
papers.  1  should  be  very  glad  if  I  could 
Ibmish  you  with  any  hints  for  that  day's 
entertainment  Were  t  able  to  dress  up 
several  thoughts  of  a  serious  nature,  whicti 
have  made  great  impressions  on  my  mind 
dunng  a  long  fit  of  sickness,  they  might 
not  be  an  improper  entertainment  for  that 
occasion. 

« Among  all  the  reflections  which  usually 
rise  in  the  mind  of  a  sick  man,  who  has 
time  and  inclination  to  consider  his  ap- 
proaching end,  there  is  none  more  natural 
than  that  of  his  goinc  to  appear  naked  and 
imbodSed  before    Him   who   made   him. 


When  a  man  considers  that;  as  bood  aft  Hie 

vital  union  is  dissolved,  he  shall  see  time 
Supreme  Being  whom  he  now  contemfdatea 
at  a  distance,  and  onljr  in  his  works;  or,  to 
speak  more  philosophically,  when  by  seme 
faculty  in  the  soul,  he  shall  apprehend  the 
Divine  Being,  and  be  more  sensible  of  his 
presence,  than  we  are  now  of  the  presenoe 
of  any  object  which  the  eye  bAolds,  a 
man  must  he  lost  in  carelessness  and  stn- 

Eidity,  who  is  not  alarmed  at  such  a  thought. 
►r.  Sherlock,  in  his  excellent  treatise  npca 
Death,  has  represented,  m  very  strong  and 
lively  colours,  the  state  of  the  soul  m  its 
first  separation  from  the  body,  with  re- 
gard to  that  invisible  world  which  every 
where  surrounds  us,  though  we  are  not 
able  to  discover  it  through  this  g;rofiser 
world  of  matter,  which  is  accommodated 
to  our  senses  in  this  life.  His  words  are  as 
follow; 

**That  death,  which  is  our  leaving  ^lis 
world,  is  nothing  else  put  putting  off  these 
bodies,  teaches  us  that  it  is  only  oar  umoa 
to  these  bodies  which  intercepts  the  sight 
of  the  other  world.  The  other  world  H  not 
at  such  a  distance  from  us  as  we  may  ima- 
gine; the  throne  of  God  indeed  is  at  a  great 
remove  from  this  earth,  above  the  third 
heavens,  where  he  displays  his  0o«7  to 
those  blessed  spirits  which  encompass  his 
throne;  but  as  soon  as  we  step  oat  of 
these  bodies  we  step  into  the  c<her  wotrid^ 
which  is  not  so  properly  another  wortd  (for 
there  is  the  same  heaven  and  earth  soH) 
as  a  new  state  of  life.  To  live  in  these 
bodies  is  to  live  in  this  world;  to  Ihre  ooit 
of  them  is  to  remove  into  the  next:  for 
while  our  souls  are  confined  to  these  botfies, 
and  can  look  only  through  these  malerW 
casements,  nothing  but  what  is  material 
can  affect  us;  nay,  nothing  but  vrhat  Is  so 
gross  that  it  can  reflect  lirfit,  and  cobvict 
those  shapes  and  colours  <n  things  wi^  n 
to  the  eye:  so  that,  though  within  this  viil- 
ble  world  there  be  a  more  giorioos 


oi  things  than  what  appears  to  ns,  we  per- 
ceive nothing  at  all  of  it;  for  thia  veil  cl 
flesh  parts  the  visible  and  invisible  worid: 
but  when  we  put  <^  these  bodies,  there  aie 
new  and  surprising  wonders  present  them- 
selves to  our  views;  when  these  material 
spectacles  are  taken  off,  the  soul  with  H$ 
own  naked  eyes  sees  what  was  invisible 
before;  and  then  we  are  in  the  other  world» 
when  we  can  see  it,  and  converse  with  It 
Thus  St  Paul  telis  us,  that  « when  we  are 
at  home  in  the  body,  we  are  absent  fnxa 
the  Lord;  but  when  we  are  absent  fraa 
the  body,  we  are  present  with  the  Loid:^ 
2  Cor.  V.  6.  8.  Ana  methinks  this  is  enough 
to  cure  us  of  our  fondness  for  these  bodies, 
unless  we  think  it  more  desirable  to  be  con- 
fined to  a  prison,  and  to  look  throogfa  a 
grate  all  our  lives,  which  eives  ds  bat  a 
very  narrow  prospect,  and  that  none  of  Uie 
best  neither,  than  to  be  set  at  libcrtT  to 
view  all  the  glones  of  the  worlds    What 
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irofild  we  dve'now-fbr  the  least  glimpse  of 
that  invisiDle  world,  which  the  first  step 
we  take  out  of  these  bodies  will  present  us 
with?  There  are  such  tilings  *  as  eye  hath 
not  seen  nor  ear  heard,  neitner  hath  it  en- 
tered mto  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive.' 
Death  opens  our  eyes,  enlarges  our  pros- 
pect, presents  us  witii  a  nfew  and  more 
glorious  world,  which  we  can  never  see 
while  wfe  are  shut  up  in  flesh;  which  should 
make  us  as  willing  to  part  with  this  veil,  as 
to  take  the  film  off  (A  our  eyes  which  hin- 
ders our  fflght?" 

♦As  a  thinking  man  cannot  but  be  very 
much  affected  with  the  idea  of  his  appear- 
ing in  the  presence  of  that  Being  **  whom 
Hone  can  see  and  live,"  he  must  oe  much 
more  affected  when  he  considers  that  this 
Being  whom  he  appears  befSore  will  ex- 
aimine  aH  the  actions  of  his  past  life,  and 
reward  or  punish  him  accordingly.  I  must 
confess  that  I  think  there  is  no  scheme  of 
religion,  besides  that  of  Christianity,  which 
can  possibly  support  the  most  virtuous  peiv 
9on  under  this  thought  Let  a  man's  inno- 
cence be  what  it  will,  let  his  virtues  rise  to 
the  highest  pitch  of  perfection  attainable  in 
this  life,  there  will  be  still  in  him  so  many 
secret  nns,  so  many  human  fixities,  so 
many  offences  of  ignorance,  passion,  and 
prejudice,  so  many  unguardea  words  and 
thoughts*  and,  in  short,  so  many  defects  in 
his  best  actions,  that,  without  the  advan- 
ta^^  of  such  an  expiation  and  atonement  as 
Christianity  has  revealed  to  us,  it  is  impos- 
sible that  he  should  be  cleared  before  his 
Sovereign  Jud^,  or  that  he  should  be 
able  to  «*  stand  m  his  sight  *•  Our  holy  re- 
ligion suggests  to  us  the  only  means  where- 
by our  guilt  may  be  taken  away,  and  our 
hnperfect  obedience  accepted* 

•It  is  tJiis  series  of  thought  that  I  have 
endeavoured  to  express  in  the  following 
bymn,  which  I  have  composed  during  this 
my  rickness. 


**  Wbea,  risinff  trom  tbe  bed  of  deatb, 
0*erwbelin*d  with  guilt  and  ttu, 

I  Me  my  Maker  face  to  fluse, 
O  bow  iball  I  appearl 

n. 

**  If  yet  while  pardon  may  be  (bund. 

And  mercy  may  be  loaght. 
My  heart  with  inward  horror  shrinki. 

And  tremblea  at  the  thought : 

III. 
'*  When  thou,  O  Lord,  shall  stand  disclosed 

In  majesty  severe, 
And  sit  in  Jndgroent  on  my  soul, 

OhowshaUIippearl 

IV. 
**  But  thou  hast  told  the  troubled  mind, 

Who  does  her  sins  lament, 
Tlw  tiaiely  tribute  of  her  tears, 

0baU  endless  woe  prevent. 

V. 
•*Tli6n  see  the  sorrows  of  ny  heart. 

Ere  yet  it  be  too  late ; 
And  hear  my  Savfour's  dying  groans. 

To  giw  those  serrows  weight. 


VI. 


**  Fbr  never  shall  my  soul  despaif 

Her  pardon  to  {n-ocure. 
Who  knows  thine  only  Bon  has  died 

To  make  her  pardon  sure.** 

•  There  is  a  noble  hymn  in  French,  which 
Monsieur  Bayle  has  celebrated  for  a  very 
fine  one,  and  which  the  famous  author  ot 
the  Art  of  Speaking  calls  an  admirable  one, 
that  turns  upon  a  thought  of  the  same  na- 
ture. If  I  could  have  done  it  justice  in 
English,  I  would  have  sent  itto  you  trans- 
lated; it  was  written  by  Monsieur  des  Bap- 
reux,  who  had  been  one  of  the  greatest 
wits  and  libertines  in  France,  but  in  his  last 
years  was  as  remarkable  a  penitent 

^^  Grand  Dieu,  tes  jugemens  sent  remplis  d^toquite } 

Toujours  tu  prends  plaisir  a  nous  etre  propioe, 

Mais  J'ai  tant  foit  de  mal,  que  jamais  ta  bonte 

Ne  me  pardonnera*  sans  chequer  ta  justice. 

Oni,  nion  Dieu,  la  grandeur  ds  mon  impiete 

Ne  laisse  ton  a  pouvoijr  que  \e  ehoiz  du  supfilice; 

Ton  interet  s'oppoee.a  ma  felicite : 

Et  ta  elemence  meme  attend  que  ie  perisse 

Contente  ton  desir,  puis  qui'l  t'est  glorieux ; 

Oflbnse  to!  des  pleurs  qui  coulent  de  mes  yenz : 

Tonne,  f^appe«  il  est  terns,  ren&moi  guerre  pour  guene; 

J'adore  en  perissant  la  raison  qui  raigrit. 

Mais  dessuB  quel  endroit  tombera  ton  tonnere, 

Qui  ne  soit  tout  couvert  du  sang  de  Jesus  Christ." 

*  If  these  thoughts  may  be  serviceable  to 
you,  I  desire  you  would  place  them  in  a 
proper  light,  and  am  ever*  with  great  sin- 
cerity, sir,  yours,  &c,*  O. 
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-—Me  Pamasi  desertn  per  ardua  dnieis 

Raptat  amor ;  juvat  ire  Jugis  qua  nulla  priomm, 
Castaliam  molli  divertitur  orbita  clivo. 

rtrg.  Georg.  Ui.  «1. 

But  the  commanding  Muse  my  chariot  guides, 

Which  o'er  the  dubious  clilf  securely  noes : 

And  nIeasM  I  am  no  beaten  road  to  take. 

But  first  the  way  to  new  discoveries  make.— />rydiM. 

•Mr.  Spectator,— I  came  home  a  little 
Uter  than  usual  the  other  night;  and,  not 
finding  mysdf  inclined  to  sleep,  I  took  up 
Virgil  to  divtrt  me  until  I  should  be  more 
disposed  to  rest  He  is  the  author  whom  I 
always  choose  on  such  occa^ons;  no  one 
writing  in  so  divine,  so  harmonious,  nor  so 
equal  a  strain,  which  leaves  the  mind 
composed  and  softened  into  an  agreeable 
mdiuicholy;  the  temper  in  which,  of  all 
others,  I  choose  to  close  the  day.  The  pa»- 
sages  I  turned  to  were  those  beautiful  rap- 
tures in  his  Georgics,  where  he  professes 
himself  entirely  given  up  to  the  Muses, 
and  smit  with  the  love  of  poetry,  passion- 
ately wishing  to  be  transported  to  the  cool 
shaaes  and  retirements  of  the  mountain 
Hxn^us.  I  closed  the  book  and  went  to 
bed.  What  I  had  just  before  been  reading 
made  so  strong  an  impression  on  my  mind, 
that  fancy  seemed  almost  to  fulfil  to  me  the 
wish  of  Virgil,  in  presenting  to  me  the  fol- 
lowing vision. 

*  Methought  I  was  on  a  sudden  placed  in 
the  pladns  of  Boeotia,  where  at  the  end  of 
the  horizon  I  saw  the  mountain  Parnassus 
rising  before  me.  The  prospect  was  of  so 
largt^  an  extent,  that  I  long  wandered  about 
to  find  a  path  which  should  directly  lead 
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me  to  It,  had  I  not  seen  at  some  distance  a 
grove  of  trees,  which,  in  a  plain  that  had 
nothme  else  remarkable  enough  in  it  to  fix 
my  sight,  immediatdy  determined  me  to 
go  thither.    When  I  arrived  at  it,  I  found 
it  parted  out  into  a  great  number  of  walks 
and  alleys,  which  often  widened  into  beau- 
tifiil  opoiu^pB,  as  circles  or  ovals,  set  round 
with  yews  and  cypresses,  with   niches, 
grottos,  and  caves,  placed  on  the  sides, 
encompassed  with   ivy.     There  was   no 
aoond  to  be  heard  in  the  whole  place,  but 
enly  that  of  a  gentle  breeze  passing  over 
the  leaves  of  the  forest;  eveiy  thing  beside 
was  buried  in  a  profound  silence.    I  was 
captivated  with  the  beauty  and  retirement 
of  the  place,  and  never  so  much,  before 
that  hour,  was  pleased  with  the  enjoyment 
of  myself    I  inaulged  the  humour,  and  suf- 
fered myself  to  wander  without  choice  or 
design.    At  length,  at  the  end  of  a  range 
of  trees,  I  saw  three  figures  seated  on  a 
bank  of  moss,  with  a  ^ent  brook  creeping 
at  their  feet  .  I  adored  them  as  the  tutelary 
divinities  of  the  place,  and  stood  stUl  to 
take  a  particular  view  of  each  of  them. 
The  middlemost,  whose  name  was  Soli- 
tude, sat  with  her  arms  across  each  other, 
and  seemed  rather  pensive,  and  wholly 
taken  up  with  her  own  thoughts,  than  any 
ways  gneved  or  displeased.  The  only  com- 
panions which  she  admitted  intp  that  re- 
tirement, were  the  goddess  Silence,  who 
sat  on  her  right  hand  with  her  finger  on 
her  mouth,  and  on  her  left  Contemplation, 
with  her  eyes  fixed  upon  the  heavens.  Be- 
fore her  lay  a  celestial  globe,  with  several 
schemes  or  mathematics  theorems.    She 
prevented  my  speech  with   the  greatest 
affability  in  the  world.     "  Fear  not,"  said 
•he,    "I  know  your  request  before  you 

rak  it;  you  would  be  led  to  the  mountain 
the  Muses:  the  only  way  to  it  lies 
through  this  place,  and  no  one  is  so  often 
emplnyed  in  conducting  persons  thither  as 
mysetL"  When  she  had  thus  spoken,  she 
rose  from  her  seat,  and  I  immediately 
placed  myself  under  her  direction;  but 
whilst  I  passed  through  the  grove  I  could 
not  help  hlqiiiruig  of  her  who  were  the 
persons  admitted  into  that  sweet  retire- 
ment "Sorely,"  said  I,  "there  can  no- 
thing enter  here  but  virtue  and  virtuous 
thoughts;  the  whole  wood  seems  designed 
for  the  reception  and  reward  of  sucK  per- 
sons as  have  spent  their  lives  according  to 
the  dictate  of  their  conscience,  and  the 
commands  of  the  gods."  "You  imagine 
right,"  said  she:  "assure  yourself  this 
place  was  at  first  designed  for  no  other: 
such  it  continued  to  be  in  the  reign  of  Sa- 
turn, when  none  entered  here  l)ut  holy 
priests,  deliverers  of  their  country  from  op- 
pression and  tyranny,  who  reposed  them- 
selves here  after  their  labours,  and  those 
whom  the  study  and  love  of  wisdom  had 
fitted  for  divine  conversation.  But  now  it 
jsbecome  no  less  dangerous  than  it  was 
before  desirable:  vice  has  learned  so  to  I 


mimic  vhtoc^  that  It  often  creeps  ki  ] 
under  its  disguise.  See  there;  Just  bcfar 
you.  Revenge  stalking  by,  habited  in  the 
robe  of  Honour.  Ob;Krve  not  far  finom  Ua 
Ambition,  standing  alone;  if  you  ask  Yarn 
his  name,  he  will  tell  you  it  is  Emulation 
or  Glory.  But  the  most  frequent  intruder 
we  have  is  Lust,  who  succeeds  now  the 
ddty  to  whom  in  better  days  this  grove 
was  entirely  devoted.  Virtuous  Love,  with 
Hymen,  and  the  Graces  attending  IdiB, 
once  reigned  over  this  happy  place;  a 
whole  train  of  virtues  wsuted  on  fumy  aod 
no  dishonourable  thought  durst  prcsooDC 
for  admittance.  But  now,  how  is  the  whole 
prospect  changed!  and  how  seldom  renew- 
ed by  some  few  who  dare  despise  sonfid 
wealth,  and  imagine  tiiemselves  fit  gqb- 
panions  for  so  charming  a  divinity.** 

*  The  goddess  had  no  sooner  said  tfas^ 
but  we  were  arrived  at  the  utmost  boonds- 
ries  of  the  wood,  which  lay  contieuoiis  to« 
plain  that  ended  at  the  foot  of  the  moos- 
tahi.  Here  I  kept  close  to  my  guide,  bcisr 
solicited  by  several  phantoms,  who  assm^ 
me  they  would  show  me  a  nearer  way  ts 
the  mountain  of  Uie  Muses.  Among  the 
rest  Vanity  was  extremely  importaiiati^ 
having  deluded  infinite  numbers  whom  I 
saw  wandering  at  the  foot  of  the  hSL  I 
turned  away  from  this  despicable  troop 
with  disdain;  and  addressine  myself  to  my 
guide,  told  her  that,  as  I  had  some  hopes  I 
should  be  able  to  reach  up  part  of  the 
ascent,  so  I  despaired  of  having  strafth 
enough  to  attain  the  plain  on  the  top^  £i^ 
being  informed  by  her  that  it  was  imposn- 
ble  to  stand  upon  the  sides,  and  that  it  I  did 
not  proceed  onwards  I  should  irrevocaUT 
fatll  down  to  the  lowest  vei^ge,  I  resoived 
to  hazard  any  labour  and  hardship  in  the 
attempt:  so  ^reat  a  desire  had  I  of  enjoying 
the  satisfaction  I  hoped  to  meet  with  at  the 
end  of  my  enterprise. 

*  There  were  two  paths,  which  led  op  by 
diflTerent  ways  to  the  summit  of  the  : 
tain:  the  one  was  guarded  by  the  _ 
which  presides  over  the  moment  oiF 
births.  He  had  it  in  charee  to  exaaL„ 
the  several  pretension^  of  those  who  de- 
sired to  pass  that  way,  but  to  admit  none 
excepting  those  only  whom  Melpomene 
had  looked  with  a  propitious  eye  at  the 
hour  of  their  nativity.  The  other  way  was 
guarded  by  Diligence,  to  whom  many  of 
those  persons  applied  who  had  met  with  a 
denial  the  other  way;  but  he  was  sote^oos 
in  granting  their  request,  and  indeed  after 
admittance  the  way  was  so  very  intricate 
and  laborious,  that-  many,  after  they  had 
made  some  progress,  chose  rather  to  re- 
turn back  than  proceed,  and  very  few  per- 
sisted so  long  as  toiarrive  at  the  end  ^xr 
proposed.  Besides  these  two  paths^  which 
at  length  severally  led  to  the  top  of  the 
n^ntain,  there  was  a  third  made  up  of 
these  two,  which  a  little  after  the  entrance 
joined  in  one.  This  carried  those  happy 
few,  whose  good  fortune  it  was  to  find  i4 
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1         dtrediy  to  the  throne  of  Apotlo.    I  do  not 
I         know  whether  I  should  even  now  have  had 
I         the  resolution  to  have  demanded  entrance 
F         at  either  of  these  doors,  had  I  not  seen  a 
I         peamnt-like  man  (followed  by  a  numerous 
t         and  lovely  train  cf  youths  ot  both  sexes) 
i:         inrist  upon  entrance  for  all  whom  he  led 
xm,    He  put  me  in  mind  of  the  country 
I         dlown  who  is  painted  in  the  map  for  lead- 
ing prince  Eug^e  over  the  Alps.    He  had 
I         a  bundle  of  papers  hi  his  hand;  and  pro- 
ducing several,  that  he  said  were  given  to 
him  by  hands  which  he  knew  Apollo  would 
allow  as  passes:  among  which,  methought 
I  saw  some  of  my  own  writing;  the  while 
[         assembly  was  admitted,  and  gave  by  their 
\         presentoe  a  new  beauty  and  pleasure  to 
these  happy  mansions.    I  found  the  man 
did  not  pretend  to  enter  himself,  but  served 
as  a  kind  of  forester  in  the  lawns,  to  direct 
[         passengers,  who  by  their  own  merit,  or  in- 
,         stmctions,  he  procured  for  them,  had  vir- 
5         tue  enough  to  travel  that  way.  I  looked  very 
,         attendvdy  up>on  this  kind  homely  benefac- 
tor; and  foreive  me,  Mr.  Spectator,  if  I 
own  to  you  I  took  him  for  yoursd£    We 
were  no  sooner  entered,  but   we   were 
sprinkled  three  times  with  the  water  of  the 
fountain  of  Aganippe,  which  had  power  to 
deliver  us  from  all  harms,  but  only  envy, 
which  reached  even  to  the  end  of  our  jour- 
ney.   We  had  not  proceeded  far  in  the 
middle  path,  when  we  arrived  at  the  sum- 
mit of  the  hill,  where  there  immediately 
appeared  to  us  twofigures,  which  extremely 
engaged  my  attentoi:  the  one  was  a  young 
nym^  in  the  prime  of  her  youth  and 
beauty;  she  had  wings  on  her  shoulders 
and  fSeet,  and  was  able  to  transport  herself 
to  the  most  cKstant  regions  in  the  smallest 
space  of  time.  She  was  continually  varying 
her  dress,  sometimes  into  the  most  natural 
and  becoming  habits  in  tlie  world,  and  at 
'         others  into  the  most  wild  and  freakish  garb 
that  can  be  imagined.    There  stood  by  her 
'         a  man  full  aged  and  of  great' gravity,  who 
'         corrected  her   inconsistencies  by   show- 
'         hig  them  in  his  mirror,  and  still  flung  her 
afl^ted  and  unbecoming  ornaments  down 
the  manntain,  which  fell  in  theplun  below, 
and  were  gathered  up  and  wore  with  great 
sadsfoction  by  those  that  inhabited  it  The 
name  of  this  nymph  was  Fancy,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Liberty,  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the 
monntam  nymphs:   the  other  was  Judg- 
ment, the  offspring  of  Time,  and  the  only 
child  he  acknowledged  to  be  his.   A  youth, 
who  sat  upon  a  throne  just  between  them, 
was  their  genuine  oflfspring;  his  name  was 
Wit,  and  his  seat  was  composed  of  tfie 
woriu  of  the  most  celebrated  authors.    I 
could  not  but  see  with  a  secret  joy,  that, 
though  the  Greeks  and  Romans  made  the 
majority,  yet  our  own  countrymen  were 
tiie  next  both  in  number  and  dignity.    I 
was  now  at  liberty  to  take  a  full  prospect 
of  that  delkhtful  region.    I  was  inspired 
with  new  v^;our  and  tifc)  and  saw  every 
tldng  In  nobler  and  more  pleaang  views  than 


before:  I  breathed  a  purer  itther  hi  a  skv 
which  was  a  continued  azure,  gilded  witn 
perpetual  sunshine.  The  two  summits  of 
the  mduntain  rose  on  each  side,  and  formed 
in  the  midst  a  most  delicious  vaie,  the  habi- 
tation of  the  Muses,  and  of  such  as  had  com- 
posed works  worthy  of  immortality.  Apollo 
was  seated  upon  a  throne  of  gold,  and  for 
a  canopy  an  aged  laurel* spread  its  boughs 
and  its  shade  over  his  head.  His  bow  and 
quiver  lay  at  his  feet  He  held  his  harp  in 
his  hand,  whilst  the  Muses  round  about 
him  celebrated  with  hymns  his  victory  over. 
the  serpent  Python,  and  sometimes  suns 
in  softer  notes  the  loves  of  Leucothoe  ana 
Daphnis.  Homer,  Virgil,  and  Milton  were 
seated  the  next  to  them.  Behind  were  a 
great  number  of  others;  among  whom  I  was 
surprised  to  see  some  in  the  nabit  of  Lap«  . 
landers,  who  notwithstanding  the  uncoutn- 
ness  of  their  dress  had  lately  obtained  a 
place  on  the  mountain.  I  saw  Findar  walk-^ 
mg  alone,  no  one  daring  to  accost  him,  until 
Cowley  joined  himself  to  him ;  but,  nrowkig 
weary  of  one  who  almost  walked  him  out 
of  breath,  he  left  him  for  Horace  and 
Anacreon,  with  whom  he  seemed  infinitely 
delighted. 

*  A  little  farther  I  saw  another  group  of 
figures:  I  made  up  to  them,  and  fbund  it 
was  Socrates  dictating  to  Xenophon,  and 
the  spirit  of  Plato;  Init  most  of  all,  Museua 
had  the  greatest  audience  about  him.  I 
was  at  too  great  a  distance  to  hear  what  he 
said,  or  to  discover  the  faces  c£  his  hearers; 
oidy  I  thou^t  I  now  perceived  Virgil,  who 
had  joined  them,  and  stood  in  a poslute  full 
of  admiration  at  the  harmony  of  his  words. 

'Lastly,  at  the  very  brink  of  the  InU,  I 
saw  BoccaKni  sendine  despatches  to  Uie 
world  below  of  what  happened  upon  Par* 
nassus;  but  I  perceived  he  did  it  without 
leave  of  the  Muses,  and  by  stealth,  and  was 
unwilling  t*  have  them  revised  by  ApoHo. 
I  could  now,  from  this  height  and  serene 
sky,  behold  the  infinite  cares  and  anxieties 
with  which  mortals  below  sought  out  their 
way  through  the  maze  of  life.  I  saw  the 
path  of  Virtue  lie  straight  before  them» 
whilst  Interest,  or  some  malicious  demon, 
stiU  hurried  them  out  of  the  way.  I  was 
at  once  touched  with  pleasure  at  my  own 
happiness,  and  compassion  at  the  nght  of 
their  inextricable  errors.  Here  the  two 
contending  passions  rose  so  high,  that  they 
were  inconsistent  with  the  sweet  repose  I 
enjoyed;  and,  awaking  with  a  sudden  start, 
the  only  consolation  I  could  admit  of  for  my 
lo6S|^;was  the  hopes  that  this  relation  of  my 
dream  will  not  displease  you.'  T. 


Na  515.]    Tuetday,  October  21, 1712. 

Pudet  me  at  minrtt  qui  baram  movetcanubat  nUri 

Moaains  frnstra 7.  r.  JfenU.  Aci  ti.  Se.  3. 

I  am  aatMmed  and  frieved,  that  I  Deflected  hla  ad' 
vice,  wbo  gave  me  tjie  character  of  tbeeeaeatima. 

*  Ma.  Spectator, — ^I  am  obliged  to  you 
for  printing  the  account  I  lately  sent  yon  of 
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a  coquette  who  distnibed  a  sober  coiif;re- 
gation  In  the  citf  of  London.  That  intdli- 
eence  ended  at  her  taking  a  coach,  and 
Bidding  the  driver  go  where  he  knew.  I 
couM  not  leave  her  so,  but  dogged  her,  as 
hard  as  she  drove,  to  Paul's  church-yard, 
where  there  was  a  stop  of  coaches  attend- 
ing company  coming  out  of  the  cathedral 
This  gave  me  an  opportunity  to  hold  up  a 
crown  to  her  coachman,  who  gave  me  the 
signal  that  he  would  hurry  on  and  make  no 
haBte^  as  you  know  the  way  is  when  they 
£iivour  a  chase.  By  his  many  kind  blun- 
ders, drivinjg  against  other  coaches,  and 
dipping  ofisome  of  his  tackle,  I  could 
keep  up  with  him,  and  lodged  my  fine  lady 
in  the  parish  of  St.  James's.  As  I  guessed, 
when  1  first  saw  her  at  church,  ter  bqa- 
ness  is  to  win  hearts,  and  throw  them  away, 
regarding  nothing  but  the  triumph.  I  have 
had  the  hapinness,  by  tracing  her  through 
all  with  whom  I  heard  she  was  acquaint^, 
to  find  one  who  was  intimate  with  a  friend 
of  mine,  and  to  be  introduced  to  her  notice. 
I  have  made  so  good  a  use  of  my  time,  as. 
to  procure  from  mat  intimate  of  hers  one  of 
her  letters,  which  she  writ  to  her  when  in 
the  country.  This  episUe  of  her  own  may 
serve  to  alarm  the  world  against  her  in  or- 
dimurv  life,  as  mine,  I  hope,  did  those  who 
shall  behold  her  at  church.  The  letter  was 
written  last  winter  to  the  lady  who  gave  it 
me;  and  I  doubt  not  but  you  will  find  it  the 
•Dul  of  a  happ^  self-loving  dame,  that 
takes  all  the  admiration  she  can  meet  with, 
and  returns  none  of  it  in  love  to  her  ad* 


**  Dear  Iennt, — ^I  am  glad  to  find  you 
are  likely  to  be  disposed  of  in  marriage  so 
much  to  your  approbation  as  you  tell  me. 
You  say  you  are  afraid  oo\y  of  me,  for  I 
shall  laagn  at  your  spouse's  airs*  I  beg  of 
you  not  to  fear  it,  for  I  am  too  ^icc  a  dis- 
cemer  to  laugh  at  any,  but  whom  most 
other  people  think  fine  feUows;  so  that 
your  dear  may  bring  you  hither  as  soon  as 
nis  horses  are  in  case  enough  to  appear  in 
town,  and  you  will  be  very  safe  agsunst  any 
raillery  you  may  apprehend  from  me;  fori 
am  surrounded  with  coxcombs  of  my  own 
makinp;,  who  are  all  ridiculous  in  a  manner 
wherem  your  good  man,  I  presume,  cannot 
exert  himseltT  As  men  who  cannot  raise 
their  fortunes,  and  are  uneasy  under  the  in- 
capacity of  shining  in  courts,  rail  at  ambi- 
tion; so  do  awkward  and  insipid  women, 
who  cannot  warm  the  hearts,  and  charm 
the  eyes  of  men,  rail  at  affectation:  but  she 
that  has  the  joy  of  seeing  a  man's  heart 
leap  into  his  eyes  at  beholding  her,  is  in  no 
pain  for  want  (rf  esteem  among  the  crew  of 
that  part  of  her  own  sex,  who  have  no 
spirit  but  that  of  envy,  and  no  language  but 
that  of  malice.  I  do  not  in  this,  I  hope,  ex- 
press myself  msenable  of  the  merit  of  Leo- 
dacia,  who  lowers  her  beauty  to  all  but  her 
husband,  and  never  spreads  her  charms 
hut  to  g^ladden  him  who  has  a  right  to 


them;  I  say,  I  dohenoor  to  those  .wIk>  caa 
be  coquettes*  and  are  not  soch;  but  I  des- 
pise all  who  would  be  so,  and,  in  despair  of 
arriving  at  it  themsdves,  hate  ana  viU^ 
all  those  who  can.  But  be  that  as  it  will, 
in  answer  to  your  desire  of  knowing  my 
history:  one  or  my  chief  present  pleasures 
is  in  country-dances;  and  in  obedience  to 
me,  as  well  as  the  pleasure  of  coming  npto 
me,  with  a  good  grace,  showing  themswes 
in  their  address  to  others  in  my  preseBoe. 
and  the  like  opportunities,  they  are  all 
proficients  that  way;  and  I  had  the  happi- 
ness of  being  the  other  night  where  we 
made  »x  couple,  and  every  woman's  psit- 
ner  a  professed  lover  <rf  mine.  The  wudot 
imagination  cannot  form  to  itself,  on  aof 
occaaon,  higher  delight  than  I  acknow- 
ledge myself  to  have  been  in  all  that  even* 
ing.  I  chose  out  of  my  admirers  a  set  of 
men  who  must  love  me,  and  gave  thsa 
partners  of  sudi  of  my  own  sex  who  most 
envied  me.  - 

"  My  way  is,  when  any  man  who  is  mr 
admirer  px^tends  to  give  himself  aus  at 
merit,  as  at  this  time  a  certain  gentleaaa 
you  know  did,  to  mortify  him  by  favouring 
in  his  presence  the  most  insignificant  crea- 
ture I  can  find.  At  this  balli  was  led  into 
the  company  by  pretty  Mr.  Fanfly,  who 
you  know,  is  the  most  obsequious^  well- 
shaped,  well-bred  woman's  man  in  the 
town.  I  at  first  entrance  declared  him  my 
partner  if  I  danced  at  all;  winch  put  the 
whole  assembly  into'  a  erin,  as  fornui^  no 
terrors  from  such  a  rivaL  But  we  hadnot 
been  long  in  the  room  before  I  overheard 
the  meritorious  gentleman  above-mentimed 
say,  with  an  oath,  *  There  is  no  raillery  in 
the  thing,  she  certainly  loves  the  pappr-' 
My  gentieman,  when  we  were  oanan^ 
took  an  occasion  to  be  veiy  soft  in  his  o^isg 
upon  a  lady  he  danced  with,  and  whom  be 
knew  of  all  women  I  loved  most  to  outshiae. 
The  contest  began  who  could  plague  te 
other  most  I,  who  do  not  care  a  iartluBg 
for  him,  had  no  hard  task  to  ootvex  him. 
I  made  Fanfly,  with  a  very  littie  encourage- 
ment, cut  capers  cou/iee,  and  then  suk 
with  all  the  air  and  tenderness  imag;inahle. 
When  he  performed  this,  I  observed  the 
gentieman  you  know  of,  fall  into  the  same 
way,  and  imitate  as  well  as  he  could  the 
despised  Fanfly.  I  cannot  well  give  yoo, 
who  are  so  grave  a  country  lady,  the  idea 
of  the  joy  we  have  when  we  see  a  stubboni 
lieart  breaking,  or  a  man  of  sense  tumiog 
fool  for  our  sakes;  but  tliis  happened  %o  our 
friend,  and  I  expect  his  attendance  when- 
ever I  go  to  church,  to  court,  to  the  play, 
or  the  park.  This  is  a  sacrifice  due  to  as 
women  of  genius,  who  have  the  doquciKe 
of  beauty,  an  easy  mien.  I  mean  by  an  e^ 
mien,  one  which  can  be  on  occasion  easflr 
affected:  for  I  must  tell  you,  dear  Jenny,  1 
hold  one  maxim,  which  is  an  uncommon 
one,  to  wit.  That  our  greatest  charms  arc 
owing  to  affecUtion.  it  is  to  that  our  arms 
can  lodge  lo  quietly  just  over  our  hip%  wad 
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Hit  f$^  cm  pla?  wkhout  any  force  or  mo- 
tion but  just  of  tne  wrist  It  18  to  affectation 
we  owe  the  pensive  attention  of  Dddamia 
at  a  tragedy^  the  scomfid  approbation  of 
Duldniara  at  a  comedy,  ana  the  lowly 
a^)ect  of  Lanquicelsa  at  a  sermon. 

*«  To  tdl  you  the  plain  troth,  I  know  no 
pleasure  but  in  being  admired,  and  have 
ytt  never  fsuled  of  attaining  the  approba- 
tion of  the  man  whose  regaitl  I  had  a  mind 
ta  You  see  all  the  men  who  make  a  figure 
in  the  world  (as  wise  a  look  as  they  are 
pleased  to  put  upon  the  matter)  are  moved 
oy  the  same  vamty  as  I  am.  "What  is  there 
in  ambition,  but  to  make  other  people's 
wills  depend  upon  yours?  This  indeed  is 
not  to  be  aimed  at  by  one  who  has  a  genius 
no  hieher  than  to  think  of  being  a  very 
rood  housewife  in  a  country  gentleman  s 
ifkmily.  The  care  of  poultry  and  pigs  are 
great  enemies  to  the  countenance:  the 
vacant  look  of  a  fine  lady  is  not  to  be  pre- 
served, if  she  admits  a^y  thing  to  take  up 
her  thoughts  bat  her  own  dear  person.  But 
I  interrupt  you  too  long  from  your  cares, 
and  myself  £rom  my  conquests.  I  am, 
madam,  your  most  humble  servant" 

*  Give  me  leave,  Mr.  Spectator,  to  add 
her  friend^s  answer  to  this  epistle,  who  is  a 
very  discreet  Ingenious  woman.' 

•*  Dear  Gattt, — ^I  take  your  rafllery  in 
▼cry  good  part,  and  am  obliged  to  you  for 
the  free  air  with  which  you  speak  of  your 
own  eayeties.  But  this  is  but  a  barren 
guperncial  pleasure;  for,  indeed,  Gatty,  we 
are  made  for  man;  and  in  serious  sadness  I 
must  tell  you,  whether  you  yourself  know 
it  or  no,  all  these  gallantries  tend  to  no 
Other  end  but  to  be  a  wife  and  a  mother  as 
&st  as  you  can.  I  am,'madam,  your  most 
obedient  servant  **  T. 


Na  516.]   Wedtmday,  October  22,  1712. 

IfllBortale  odium,  et  nunquam  sanabile  vulnus: 
Tnde  fiiror  vulgo,  qaod  niimina  yicinonim 
Odit  attiTque  locua;  qnam  folos  credit  habendot 
Im  iBoa,  qoQB  ipM  oolat* 

Ju,v.  Bat.  XV.  34. 

i  fnMBek  tiM0  ovt  of  miad,  befun. 


Aod  matualljF  bequeatbed  fhnn  tire  to  son : 
'  '  pious  «plc< 

, to  lonf  the  biffots  n 

BachMlli  tbo  otlier*a  (oda  aenaeleai  aiock; 


Rengioue  spile  and  pious  Iplccn  bred  firet 
Tfc  quarrel  m' '  ' 


9  quarrel  which  00  lonf  the  bisota  Durat : 
chaallitba     ■  ^  ^ 

BaaowvdiviB 


TaU, 


Of  all  the  monstrous  passions  and  opi- 
nions which  have  crept  into  the  world, 
there  is  none  so  wonderful  as  that  those 
who  profess  the  common  name  of  Chris- 
tians, should  pursue  each  other  with  rancour 
and  hatred  tor  difference  in  their  way  of 
following  the  example  of  their  Saviour.  It 
seems  so  natural  that  all  who  pursue  the 
vteps  of  any  leader  should  form  themselves 
s^r  his  manner,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
account  for  effects  so  diflferent  from  what 
we  might  expect  from  those  who  profess 
themsdves  followers  of  the  hig^iest  pattern 

Vol.  II.  36 


of  meekness  and  charity,  but  by  ascribing 
such  eflfects  to  the^ambition  and  corruption 
of  those  who  are  so  audacious  with  souls 
full  of  fury,  to  serve  at  the  altars  of  the 
God  of  Peace. 

The  massacres  to  which  the  church  of 
Rome  has  animated  the  ordinary  people, 
are  dreadful  instances  of  the  truth  of  this 
observation;  and  whoever  reads  the  history 
of  the  Irish  rebellion,  and  the  cruelties 
which  ensued  thereupon,  will  be  sufficiently 
convinced  to  what  rage  poor  ignorants  may 
be  worked  up  by  those  who  profess  holiness 
and  become  incendiaries,  and,  under  tl^ 
dispensation  of  grace,  promote  evils  abhor- 
rent to  nature. 

The  subject  and  catastrophe,  which  de- 
serve so  well  to  be  remarked  by  the  pro- 
testant  worid,  will,  I  doubt  not,  be  con- 
sidered by  the  reverend  and  learned  prelate 
that  preaches  to-morow  before  many  of 
the  descendants  of  those  who  perished  on 
that  lamentable  day,  in  a  manner  suitable 
to  the  occasion,  and  worthy  liis  own  great 
virtue  and  eloquence. 

I  shall  not  dwell  upon  it  any  farther,  but 
only  transcr^  out  of  a  little  tract,  called 
the  Christian  Hero,*  published  in  1701, 
what  I  find  there  in  honour  of  the  re- 
nowned hero,  William  IIL  who  rescued 
that  nation  from  the  repetition  of  the  same 
disasters.  His  late  majesty,  of  glorious 
memory,  and  the  most  Christian  king,  are 
considered  at  the  conclusion  of  that  treatise 
as  heads  of  the  protestant  and  Roman- 
catholic  world  in  the  following  manner. 

*  There  were  not  ever,  before  the  entrance 
of  the  Christian  name  into  the  worid,  men 
who  have  msuntained  a  more  renowned  car- 
riage, than  the  two  great  rivals  who  pos- 
sess the  full  fame  of  the  present  age,  and 
will  be  the  theme  and  exafnination  of  th^ 
future.  They  are  exactly  formed  by  nature 
for  those  ends  to  which  heaven  seems  to 
have  sent  them  amongst  us.  Both  animated 
with  a  restless  desire  of  glory,  but  pursue 
it  bv  different  means,  and  with  dmerent 
motives.  To  one  it  consists  in  an  extensive 
undisputed  empire  over  his  subjects,  to  the 
other  in  their  ration^  and  voluntary  obe^ 
dlence.  Ones  happiness  is  founded  in  their 
want  of  iK)wer,  the  others  in  their  want  of 
desire  to  oppose  him.  The  one  enjoys  tiie 
summit  or  fortune  with  the  luxury  of  a 
Persian,  the  other  with  the  moderation  of  a 
Spartan.  One  is  made  to  oppress,  the  other 
to  relieve  the  oppressed.  The  one  is  satis- 
fied with  the  pomp  and  ostentation  of  power 
to  prefer  and  debase  his  inferiors;  the  other 
debghted  only  with  the  cause  and  founda- 
tioil  (rf  it  to  cherish  and  protect  them.     To 


•  Steele,  who  was  never  intennible  to  his  own  fkullt 
and  follies,  but  who  never  had  couroffe  to  correct  them, 
is  said  to  have  written  thin  little  tract,  while  plunged 
in  an  the  dimipation  of  a  soldier's  lifb,  to  serve  the  pur- 
poses of  a  private  manual,  and  to  have  published  it  on* 
der  the  hope  that  it  would  compel  him  to  somethinf 
like  an  imitation  of  the  character  he  had  drawn;  ub* 
fortunately  for  him,  it  failed  of  its  cfftct,  and  servtd 
bat  to  make  his  arrors  tlie  more  eoaspicaous 
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one  therefore  religion  is  but  a  conveDieiit 
diseuise,  to  the  other  a  vigorous  motive  of 
action. 

*  For,  without  such  ties  of  real  and  solid 
honour,  there  is  no  way  of  forming  a  mo- 
narch, but  after  the  Machiavelian  scheme, 
by  which  a  prince  must  seem  to  have  all 
virtues,  but  really  be  master  of  none;  he  is 
to  be  liberal,  merciful,  and  just,  cmly  as 
they  serve  his  interests;  whue,  with  the 
noble  art  of  hypocrisy,  empire  vrould  be  to 
be  extended,  a^  new  conquests  be  made 
by  new  devices,  by  which  prompt  address 
his  creatures  mi^ht  insensibly  give  law  in 
the  business  of  life,  by  leading  men  in  the 
entertainment  of  it 

•Thus,  when  words  and  show  are  apt  to 
pass  for  the  substantial  things  they  are  only 
to  express,  there  would  need  no  more  to 
enslave  a  country  but  tft  adorn  a  court;  for 
while  every  man's  vanity  makes  him  be- 
lieve lumself  capable  of  becoming  luxury, 
enjojrments  are  a  ready  bait  for  suffering^ 
and  the  hopes  of  preferment  invitations  to 
servitude;  which  slavery  would  be  coloured 
with  all  the  ^reements,  as  they  call  it, 
iBiaginable.  The  noblest  arts  and  artists, 
the  finest  pens  and  most  elegant  minds, 
joinUy  employed  to  set  it  off  with  the  vari- 
ous embelhshments  of  sumptuous  entertsun- 
ments,  charming  assemblies,  and  polished 
diaoGuirses,  and  those  apostate  abilities  of 
men,  the  adored  monarch  might  profusely 
and  skilfully  encourage,  while  they  flatter 
his  virtue,  and  pld  ms  vice  at  so  high  a 
rate,  that  he,  without  scorn  of  the  one,  or 
love  of  the  other,  would  alternately  and 
occasionally  use  both;  so  that  his  bounty 
should  support  him  in  his  rapines,  his  mercy 
in  his  cruelties. 

*  Nor  is  it  to  give  things  a  more  severe 
look,  than  is  natural,  to  suppose  such  must 
be  the  consequences  of  a  prince's  having  no 
other  pursuit  than  that  of  his  own  glory; 
for  if  we  consider  an  infant  bom  into  the 
world,  and  beholding  itself  the  mightiest 
thing  in  it,  itself  the  present  admiration  and 
future  prospect  of  a  fawning  people,  who 
profess  themselves  great  or  mean,  accord- 
ing to  the  figure  he  is  to  make  amongst 
them,  what  tancy  would  not  be  debauched 
to  believe  they  were  but  what  they  pro- 
fessed themselves-— his  mere  creatures;  and 
use  them  as  such  by  purchasing  with  their 
lives  a  boundless  renown,  which  he,  for 
want  of  a  more  just  prospect,  would  place 

,  in  the  number  of  his  slaves,  and  the  extent 
'  of  his  territories?  Such  undoubtedly  would 
be  the  tragical  effects  of  a  prince's  living 
with  no  religion,  which  are  not  to  be  sur- 
passed but  by  his  having  a  false  one. 

'  If  ambition  were  spinted  with  zeal,  what 
would  follow,  but  that  his  people  should  be 
converted  into  an  army,  whose  swords  can 
make  right  in  power,  and  solve  controversy 
in  belief  ?  And  if  men  should  be  stiff-necked 
to  the  doctrine  of  that  visible  church,  let 
them  be  contented  with  an  oar  and  a  chain, 
in  the  midst  of  stripes  and  anguish,  to  con- 


template on  Him  **  whose  yoke  is  t 
whose  burden  is  light" 

« With  a  tvranny  begun  on  his  own  sob- 
iects,  and  hidignation  that  oUiers  draw  their 
breath  uidepoident  of  his  frown  or  smile, 
why  should  he  not  proceed  to  the  seizure 
of  the  world?  And  if  nothing  but  the  thint 
of  sway  were  the  motive  S  his  actinia 
why  should  treatises  be  other  thas  mere 
words,  or  solemn  national  compacts  be  say 
thing  but  a  halt  in  the  march  of  that  anny, 
who  are  never  to  lay  down  their  artas  mdl 
all  men  are  reduced  to  the  necess^  of 
hanging  their  lives  on  his  wayward  wfll; 
who  might  supinely,  and  at  leisure,  expiate 
his  own  sins  by  other  men's  sufferings,  wink 
he  duly  meditates  new  slaughter  aad  con- 
quests? 

*  For  mere  man,  when  giddy  with  mar 
bridled  power,  is  an  insatiate  idol,  not  t» 
be  apposed  with  myriads  offered  to  Us 

eride,  which  may  be  puffed  up  by  the  adi- 
ition  of  a  base  and  prostrate  world  into  m 
oiHnion  that  he  is  sometlung  moie  thas 
human,  by  being  something  less:  and,  alas, 
what  is  there  that  mortal  man  win  not  be- 
lieve of  himself,  when  comidimeDted  with 
the  attributes  of  God?  He  can  then  coo- 
ceive  thoughts  of  a  power  jsa  oomipresent 
as  his.  But,  should  there  be  such  a  foe 
q£  mankind  now  upon  earth,  hive  our  nns 
so  far  provoked  Heaven,  that  we  are  kft 
utterly  naked  to  his  fory  ?  Is  there  no  pcywer, 
no  leader,  no  genius,  that  can  conduct  and 
animate  us  to  our  death,  or  to  our  defence? 
Yes;  our  great  God  never  gave  one  to  rdgs 
by  his  permission,  but  he  gave  to  another 
also  to  reign  by  his  grace. 

*  All  the  circumstances  of  the  mustriaas 
life  of  our  prince  seem  to  have  conspired  to 
make  him  the  check  and  bridle  of  tyranny; 
for  his  mind  has  been  strengthened  and 
confirmed  by  one  continued  struggle,  and 
Heaven  has  educated  him  by  advenity  t» 
a  quick  sense  of  the  distresses  and  nuseries 
of  mankind,  which  he  was  bom  to  redresSi 
In  just  scorn  of  the  trivial  glories  and  li^ 
ostentations  of  power,  that  glortoos  instni- 
ment  of  Providence  moves,  like  that,  is  a 
steady,  calm,  and  silent  course,  indepen- 
dent either  of  applause  or  calumny;  winck 
renders  him,  if  not  in  a  political,  yet  in  a 
moral,  a  philosophic,  an  heroic,  and  a  Chm- 
tian  sense,  an  abscdute  monarch:  who,  w^ 
tisfied  with  tiiis  unchangeable,  ^nat,  and 
ample  glory,  must  needs  turn  all  his  regards 
from  hunself  to  the  service  of  others;  for 
he  begins  his  enterprise  with  his  own  share 
in  tiie  success  of  them;  for  integrity  bears 
in  itself  its  reward,  nor  can  that  which 
depends  not  on  event,  ever  know  disap- 
pointment 

*  With  the  undoubted  character  of  a  ^»- 
rious  captain,  and  (what  he  much  more 
values  than  the  most  splendid  tiUes,)  that 
of  a  sincere  and  honest  man,  he  is  the  hope 
and  stay  of  Europe,  an  universal  good;  not 
to  be  en^possed  bjr  us  only,  for  dj^ant  po- 
tentates implore  his  hiendahip,  and  injured 
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empires  court  his  assistance.  He  rules  the 
world,  not  by  an  invasion  of  the  people  of 
the  earth,  but  the  address  of  its  princes; 
and,  if  that  world  should  be  again  roused 
from  the  repose  which  his  prevmling  arms 
had  g^ven  it,  why  should  we  not  hope  that 
^ere  is  an  Almighty,  bv  wh«se  iiAuence 
the  terrible  enemy  that  thmks  himself  pre- 
pared for  battle  may  find  he  is  but  ripe  for 
destracdon? — and  that  there  may  be  m  the 
womb  of  time  great  incidents,  which  may 
make  the  catastrophe  of  a  prosperous  life 
as  unfortunate  as  the  particular  scenes  of  it 
were  successful? — for  there  does  not  want 
a  dJlfnl  eye  and  resolute  arm  to  observe 
find  grasp  the  occasion.  A  prince,  who 
ftxwn— 


T. 


-FdH  miam  et  ingens 

Virg.  JBn,  li.  SSS. 

lYojr  i»  no  mora,  and  lUiam  wu  a  town. 

Drffden. 


Na  5ir.]     Thunday^  October  23, 1712. 

Heapietufbeapriflctfldes! 

Virg.  JBn.  Ti.  878. 

Minor  of  andent  fkithl 

UadMBtedworUil  Inviolable  tnitb!—I>r|r4ea 

We  last  night  received  a  piece  of  ill  news 
at  our  chib,  which  very  sensibly  afiBicted 
every  one  of  us.  I  questicxi  not  but  my 
readers  themselves  will  be  troubled  at  the 
hearing  of  it.  To  keep  them  no  longer  in 
suspense.  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  is  dead. 
He  departed  this  life  at  his  house  in  the 
country,  after  a  few  weeks  sickness.  Sir 
Andrew  Freeport  has  a  letter  from  one  of 
his  correspondents  in  those  parts,  that  in- 
forms him  the  old  man  caught  a  cold  at  the 
eonnty-ses^ons,  as  he  was  very  warmly 
promoting  an  address  of  his  own  penning, 
in  which  he  succeeded  according  to  his 
-wishes.  But  this  particular  comes  from  a 
whig  justice  of  peace,  who  was  always  Sir 
Rogers  enemy  and  antagonist.  I  have  let- 
ters both  from  the  chaplain  and  captain 
Sentry,  which  mention  nothing  of  it,  but 
are  mled  with  many  particulars  to  the  ho- 
nour of  the  good  da  roan.  I  have  likewise 
a  letter  fi^om  the  butler,  who  took  so  much 
care  of  me  last  summer  when  I  was  at  the 
knight's  house.  As  m)r  friend  the  butler 
mentions,  in  the  simplicity  of  his  heart,  se- 
veral circumstances  the  others  have  passed 
over  in  silence,  I  shall  give  my  reader  a 
copy  of  his  letter,  without  any  alteration  or 
diminution. 

•HoHOURED  Sir, — ^Knowing  that  you 
was  my  old  master's  good  friend,  I  could  not 
forbear  sending  you  the  melancholy  news 
of  his  death,  which  has  afflicted  the  whole 
country,  as  well  as  his  poor  servants,  who 
loved  him,  I  may  say,  oetter  than  we  did 
our  lives.  I  am  afraid  he  caught  his  death 
tfie  last  county-sessions,  where  he  would  go 
to  see  justice  done  to  a  poor  widow  woman, 
and  ker  fo^eriess  children,  that  had  been 


wronged  by  a  ndghbouring  gentleman;  for 
you  know,  sir,  my  good  master  was  always 
the*  poor  man's  friend.  Upon  his  coming 
home,  the  first  complaint  he  made  was, 
that  he  had  lost  his  roast-beef  stomach,  not 
being  able  to  touch  a  sirloin,  which  was 
served  up  accor^Qi^  to  custom;  and  you 
know  he  used  to  take  great  delight  in  it 
From  that  time  forward  he  grew  worse  and 
worse,  but  still  kept  a  good  heart  to  the 
last  Indeed  we  were  once  in  great  hope 
of  his  recovery,  ujxm  a  kind  message  that 
was  sent  him  from  the  widow  lady  whom 
he  had  made  love  to  the  forty  last  years  of 
his  Bfe;  but  this  only  proved  a  lightning 
before  death.  He  has  bequeathed  to  this 
lady,  as  a  token  of  1iis  love,  a  gceat  pearl 
necklace^  and  a  couple  of  silver  bracelets 
set  with  jewels,  which  belonged  to  my  good 
old  lady  his  mother.  He  has  bequeathed 
the  fine  white  gelding  that  he  used  to  ride 
a  huntine  upon  to  his  chaplain,  because  he 
thought  ne  would  be  kind  to  him;  and  has 
left  you  all  his  books.  He  has,  moreover, 
bequeathed  to  the  chapl^  a  very  pretty 
tenement  with  good  lands  about  it  It  be- 
ing a  very  cold  day  when  he  made  his  will, 
he  left  for  mourning  to  every  man  in  the 
parish,  a  great  frieze-coat,  and  to  every 
woman  a  black  riding^hood.  It  was  a  mov* 
ing  sight  to  see  him  take  leave  of  his  poor 
servants,  commending  us  all  for  our  fidelity, 
whilst  we  were  not  able  to  speak  a  word 
for  weeping.  As  we  most  of  us  are  grown 
gray-headd  in  our  dear  master's  service, 
he  nas  left  us  pensions  and  legacies,  which 
we  may  live  very  comfortably  upon  the 
remainmg  part  ot  our  days.  He  has  be- 
queathed a  great  deal  more  in  charity, 
which  is  not  yet  come  to  my  knowledge, 
and  it  is  peremptorily  said  in  the  parish,  that 
he  has  left  money  to  build  a  steeple  to  the 
church;  for  he  was  heard  to  say  some  time 
ago,  that,  if  he  lived  two  years  longer, 
Coverley  church  should  have  a  steeple  to 
it  The  chaplain  tells  every  body  that  he 
made  a  very  good  end,  and  never  speaks 
of  him  without  tears.  He  was  buried,  ac- 
coixling  to  his  own  directions,  among  the 
family  of  the  Coverlcys,  on  the  left  nand 
of  his  father  Sir  Arthur.  The  coffin  was 
carried  by  six  of  his  tenants,  and  the  pall 
held  up  by  «x  of  the  quorum.  The  whole 
parish  followed  the  corpse  with  heavy 
hearts  and  in  their  mourning  suits;  the  men 
in  frieze,  and  the  women  in  riding-hoods. 
Captain  Sentry,  my  master's  nephew,  has 
taken  possession  of  the  Hall-house,  and  the 
whole  estate.  When  my  old  master  saw 
him,  a  little  before  his  death,  he  shook  him 
by  the  hand,  and  wished  him  joy  of  the 
estate  which  was  falling  to 'him,  desiring 
him  only  to  make  a  goocl  use  of  it,  and  to 
pay  the  several  legacies,  and  the  gifts  of 
charity,  which  he  told  him  he  had  left  as 
quit-rents  upon  the  estate.  The  captain 
truly  seems  a  courteous  man,  though  he 
says  but  little.  He  makes  much  of  those 
I  wnom  my  master  loved,  and  shows  great 
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kimbien  to  ^e  dd  hoose-doev  that  ym 
know  my  poor  master  was  so  land  gC.  k 
ivoald  have  grme  to  yoor  heart  to  have 
heard  the  moans  the  dmnb  creatare  made 
cm  the  dar  of  mr  master's  death.  He  has 
never  joyed  himself  since;  no  more  has  anr 
of  us.  It  was  the  melanchohest  day  for  the 
poor  people  that  ever  happened  in  Wor- 
cestershire. This  beinr  all  frofn,  honoorcd 
tir,  your  most  sorrowful  serrant, 

•  EDWARD  BISCUIT. 

•P.  S  My  master  desired;  some  weeks 
before  he  died,  that  a  book  which  comes 
up  to  yoa  by  the  carrier,  should  be  given 
to  Sir  Andrew  Freeport  in  his  name.' 

This  letter,  notwithstanding  the  poor 
batter's  manner  of  writinr  it,  gave  us  such 
an  idea  of  our  good  old  friend,  that  upon 
the  reading  of  it  there  was  not  adry  e>e  in 
the  didx  Sir  Andrew,  opening  the  book, 
fannd  it  to  be  a  collection  of  acts  of  parha- 
mcnt  There  was  in  particular  the  Act  of 
Uniformity',  with  some  passages  in  it  maik.- 
ed  by  Sir  koger's  own  hand.  Sir  Andrew 
feond  that  they  related  to  two  or  three 
points  which  he  had  disputed  with  Sir 
*  Roger  the  last  time  he  appeared  at  the 
chib.  Sir  Andrew,  who  would  have  been 
■wjiy  at  anch  an  incident  on  another  occ«- 
son,  at  the  s^t  of  the  old  man's  writing 
bant  into  tean,  and  put  the  book  in  his 
pocket  Captain  Sentry  informs  me  that 
the  knight  has  left  rings  and  moormng  for 
every  one  in  the  club.  O. 


Na  518.]    FHday,  October  24,  171% 

N«  tnllipii  raaat  mbiacxi*  recta  eotuiBBi*, 

Jbt.  SaL  Tiu.  7ft. 

TU poorrelpBf  Ml  aaocter*! fkiDp; 
For,  take  Uk  pdlart  bat  away,  and  all 


This  being  a  day  of  business  with  me,  I 
must  make  the  present  entertainment  like 
a  treat  at  a  house-warming,  out  of  such 
presents  as  have  been  sent  me  by  my  guests. 
The  first  dish  which  I  serve  op  is  a  letter 
come  fresh  to  my  hand. 

*  Mk.  SFicTATom,^t  is  with  inexpres- 
sible sorrow  that  I  hear  of  the  death  of  good 
8ur  Roger,  and  do  heartily  condole  with 
yon  upon  so  mdancholy  an  occasion.  I 
^link  yon  ought  to  have  blackened  the 
edges  of  a  paper  which  brought  us  so  ill 
news,  and  to  have  had  it  stamped  likewise 
in  black.  It  is  expected  of  you  that  you 
should  write  his  epitaph,  and,  if  posnble, 
fill  his  place  in  the  club  with  as  worthy 
md  diverting  a  member.  I  question  not 
bat  yoa  will  recdve  many  recommenda- 
tiooB  from  the  public  of  sucn  as  will  appear 
candidates  for  that  posL 

'Since  I  am  talkmg  of  death,  and  have 
icntioned  an  epitaph,  I  must  tdi  yoo»  sb, 
that  I  have  made  a  discovery  of  a  church- 
yaid  in  which  I  beliere  yoa  might  wptml 


'  an  aftefnoon  widi  gieaft  plemfe  to  ^ 
and  to  the puUic    ItbdongstDtfae 
of  Stebon-Heath,  oomnMnbr  caQcd  Step- 
ney.   Wlietherornoitbethat  the  peofie 
of 'that  parish  have  a  paiticnlar  ] 
an  epitaph,  or  that  there  be  s 
among  them  who  ondertakes  that  aror£  hy 
the  great,  I  cannot  tdl;  hot  there  ue  OMte 
reraaikable  inscriptiona  m  that  plnce  tlnm 
in  any  other  I  have  met  with;  and  I  may 
say,  withont  vanity,  that  there  is  not  a  gen- 
tleman m  England  better  rend  in  %wh- 
stones  than  myaell^  my  stndiea  hnviq^  bid 
very  much  in  church-yards.    I  siiaMbcg 
leave  to  send  you  a  couple  of  epitapka»fcra 
sample  of  those  I  have  foX  now  nuniinnii 
They  are  written  in  a  different  m  ii—  ■ » the 
first  oeing  in  the  diffused  and  liumiiant,  the 
second  in  the  close  contracted  style.  The 
first  has  much  of  die  simple  aad'patheik; 
the  second  is  something  l^t,  bat  nmuak 
The  first  is  thus: 


Born  ia  New  Eactaad.  did  hi 
Waa  tte  iMri  worn  of  n«ftl,  kcMt  apa^ 
Hi«  wMhet  Martba,  kr  his  tttOmx  iaaa. 
Moch  Iknmr'd  by  ki«  priaoa  he  'faa  »•  he. 
Bat  aipl  br  deaUi  at  tS'  afe  orr«ntT4ane. 
Fatal  to  him  wa«  that  we  wmI  pat  Mae. 
Br  which  his  Bother  aad  two  hMMtov  «■» 
Ajk>  to  bffv«the  their  laA.  BiM  yw  hi^i^ 
And  aow  have  Mt  their  fether  tadrflMe 
The  kMs  or  an  Ms  cWNheiU  with  Ma  wiftt 
Who  waa  thsjef  aad  OMilhft  oThiahil* 

*  The  second  is  as  foOows: 

"*  Here  li«  tht  hod^  of  Dwuel  ani. 
B^tUeflelds  wcartr,  aad  thal^  aL* 

*  I  will  not  dismiss  you  whilnt  I  om  opin 
this  sulMcct,  without  sending  n  sfaoK  cfl- 
taph  which  I  once  met  with,  tkoo^I 
cannot  possibly  recollect  the  place.  The 
thoufht  of  it  IS  serions»  and  in  my  o|aaiaa 
the  finest  that  I  ever  met  with  opon  idm 
occasion.    You  know»  sir,  it  is  nsonl,  oftor 


havmg  told  us  the  name  of  the  person 
lies  interred*  to  launch  out  into  his  pea 
This  epftaph  takes  a  mute  cuntrai; 
having  been  made  by  me  peraon  *^" 
some  time  before  his  dcaUu 

**fficjaeet^C.  in txpeemmmt  Ai tm- 
ftmrd,     QuaiU  erat  etiet  dtrm£tmiiL^ 

"Here  lieth  R.  C.  hi  expcctitiaa  of  tlie 
lastdav.  What  sort  of  a  maa  he  wns»  thnt 
day  wiU  discover." 

'  I  am,  sir,  te.* 


The  foOowmg  letter  is 
bridge. 

'Sib, — Having  lately  read  among 
speculations  an  essay  upon  physiognoe 
cannot  but  think,  tmit,  if  yoa'asade  a 
to  this  andent  university,  yon  migjhn 
ceive  very  considerable  lignta  opcoi 
subject,  there  being  scarce  a  yon^' 
in  it  who  does  not  give  certain  ^^ 
of  his  particnlar  humour  and 
conformable  to  die  roles  e£  tiiat  ait. 
comts  and  cities  every  body  lays  a 
;  anon  his  cnaHftensnrcb  aad  tm 
to  look  like  tte  Rat  of  Ak  wt 
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Imt  tlie  joaOk  of  this  f^aoe,  httvin^  not  yet 
^&rm4sd  themselves  by  conrersattoo,  and 
the  kiiowIe(lg;e  of  the  world,  give  their 
Iknbs  and  features  thdr  full  play* 

'  As  you  have  considered  human  nature 
in  all  its  lights,  you  must  be  extremely  well 
apprized,  that  mere  is  a  very  close  corres- 
jpondence  between  the  outward  and  the 
'  mward  man;  that  scarce  the  least  dawn- 
ing^ the  least  parturiencjr  towards  a  thought 
can  be  stirring  in  the  mmd  of  man,  without 
producing  a  suitable  revolution  in  his  ex- 
teriors, which  will  easily  discover  itsdf  to 
an  adept  in  the  theory  <^  the  phiz.  Hence 
it  is  that  the  intrinsic  worth  and  merit  of  a 
son  of  Alma  Mater  is  ordinarily  calculated 
from  the  cast  of  his  visage,  the  contour  of 
his  person,  the  mechanism  of  his  dress,  the 
dispoation  of  his  limbs,  the  manner  of  his 
gait  and  air,  wi*^  ^  number  of  circum- 
stances of  equal  "consequence  aiid  informa- 
tion. The  practitioners  in  this  art  often 
make  use  or  a  gentleman's  eyes  to  give 
them  light  into  the  posture  ot  his  brains; 
take  a  handle  from  his  nose  to  judge  of  the 
aize  of  his  intellects;  and  interpret  the 
overmuch  visibility  and  pertness  of  one  ear 
as  an  infallible  mark  of  reprobation,  and  a 
fl^pi  the  owner  of  so  saucy  a  member  fears 
neither  God  nor  man.  In  conformity  to 
this  scheme,  a  contracted  brow,  a  lumpish 
downcast  Icm^,  a  sober  sedate  pace,  with 
boUi  hands  dancing  ({uiet  and  steady  in 
lines  ex^u^l^  paraUef  to  each  lateral  pocket 
of  his  galhgaskins,  is  loc^c,  metaphysics, 
and  mathematics,  m  penection.  So  like- 
wise the  belles-lettres,  are  tyjnfied  by  a 
saunter  in  the  ^t,  a  fall  of  one  wing  of 
the  peruke  backward,  an  insertion  of  one 
hana  in  the  fob,  and  a  negli^t  swing  of 
the  other,  with  a  pinch  of  right  fine  Bar- 
c^ona  between  finger  and  thumb,  a  due 
quantity  of  the  same  upon  the  upper  lip, 
and  a  noddle  case  loaden  with  pulvil. 
Again,  a  grave  solemn  stalking  pace  is 
heroic  pocfiy  and  politics;  an  unequal  one, 
a  genius  for  the  ode,  and  the  modem  ballad; 
and  an  open  breast,  with  an  audacious  dis- 
play of  the  Holland  shirt,  is  construed  a 
nitfu  tendency  to  the  art  military. 

•I  might  be  much  larger  upon  these 
faints,  but  I  know  whom  I  write  ta  If  you 
'can  graft  any  speculation  upon  them,  or 
turn  them  to  the  advantage  of  the  persons 
concerned  in  them,  you  will  do  a  work 
very  becoming  the  British  Spectator,  and 
obhge,  your  verv  humble  servant, 

*       «TOMTWEER.» 
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lade  hoMinam  peeadoaiqaa  i^nai,  Titeque  votantam, 
MH  mam  mtrmoteo  fen  monitra  sub  vqaore  pontui. 
Firg.  Mn,  vi.  7S8. 
Hence  men  and  beasts  the  breath  of  life  obtain. 
And  birds  of  air,  and  monsters  of  the  main. 

Though  there  is  a  great  deal  of  pleasure 
in  contemplatiBg  ^e  material  world»  by 


wluch  I  mean  that  system  of  bodies  into 

which  nature  has  so  curiously  wrought  the 
mass  of  dead  mattdr,  with  the  several  rda- 
tions  which  those  bodies  bear  to  one  an- 
other; there  is  still,  methinks,  something 
more  wonderful  and  surprising  in  contem- 
plations on  the  world  cf  life,  by  which.  I 
mean  all  those  animals  with  wmch  every 
part  of  the  universe  is  ftimished.  The  mar 
terial  world  is  only  the  shell  of  the  Uni- 
verse, the  world  ot  life  are  its  inhabitimt& 

If  we  consider  those  parts  of  the  material 
world  which  lie  the  nearest  to  us^  and  are 
therefore  subject  to  our  observation  and  in- 
quiries, it  is  amazing  to  consider  the  infinity 
oi  animals  with  which  it  is  stocked  Every 
part  of  matter  is  peopled;  every  green  leaf 
swarms  with  inhabitants.  There  is  scarce 
a  angle  humour  in  the  body  of  a  man,  or 
of  any  other  animal,  in  which  our  glasses 
do  not  discover  myriads  of  living  creatoress 
The  surface  of  animals  is  also  covered  with 
other  animals,  which  are  in  the  same  man- 
ner the  basis  of  other  ammals  that  live 
upon  it;  nay,  we  find  in  the  most  solid 
bodies,  as-  m  marble  itself,  innumerable 
cells  and  cavities  that  are  crowded  with 
such  imperceptible  inhabitants  as  are  too 
little  for  the  naked  eve  to  discover.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  we  look  into  the  more  bulky 
parts  of  nature,  we  see  the  seas,  lakes,  and 
rivers,  teeming  with  numberless  kinds  of 
living  creatures.  We  find  etery  mountain 
and  marsh,  wilderness  and  wcxmI,  plenti- 
fiilly  stocked  with  birds  and  beasts;  and 
evoypart.of  matter  afifording  proper  ne- 
cessaries and  conveniendes  for  the  liTdir 
hood  of  multitudes  which  inhabit  it 

The  author*  of  the  Plurality  of  Worlds 
draws  a  very  good  argument  from  this  con- 
sideration for  the  peopling  of  every  planet; 
as  indeed  it  seems  very  probable,  from  the 
analogy  of  reason,  that  if  no  ])art  of  raatteiv 
which  we  are  acquidnted  with,  lies  waste 
and  useless,  those  {;reat  bodies  which  are 
at  such  a  distance  from  us,  should  not  be 
desert  and  uni>eopled,  but  rather  that  they 
should  be  furnished  with  beings  adapted  to 
their  respective  situations. 

Existence  is  a  blessing  to  those  beings 
only  which  are  endowed  with  perception; 
ana  is  in  a  manner  thrown  away  upon  dead 
matter,  any  farther  than  as  it  is  subservient 
to  beings  which  are  conscious  of  their  existr 
ence.  Accordingly  we  find,  from  the  bodies 
which  lie  under  our  observation,  that  mat- 
ter is  only  made  as  the  baas  and  su|H)ort 
0^  animals,  and  that  there  is  no  more  of  the 
one  than  what  isnecessary  for  the  existence 
of  the  other. 

Infinite  goodness  is  of  so  communicative  a 
nature,  that  it  seems  to  delight  in  the  con* 
ferring  of  existence  upon  every  degree  of 
perceptive  being.  As  this  is  a  s|^culatiort 
which  I  have  often  pursued  with  great 
pleasure  to  myself,  I  shall  enlarge  farther 


*  Fontene1le.-ThiB  book  was  pnblished  ia  1660^  tiM 
olutoed  fbr  tlM  utbor  gntt  npuudon. 
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y/ipnk  it.  b^  fKWwMfrtng  tint  part  of  tiie 
acak  cf  beinsB  which  comes  witluB  our 
knawledge. 

Thtfv  are  some  Ihrmr  creatures  iduch 
ftie  raised  just  sbove  dead  matter.  To 
Hientiop  oofy  that  species  of  8hdl-6^ 
which  are  farmed  in  uie  £mIuoii  of  acooe» 
that  grow  to  die  sorfiKe  of  scyeral  rocks, 
and  immediatdf  die  upon  their  beiiq^  se> 
ipered  from  the  place  where  their  grow. 
There  are  many  other  creatures  out  one 
veflBore  from  these,  which  have  no  other 
■CMC  hot  that  of  IMing  and  taste.  Others 
have  sdn  an  additional  one  of  bearing: 
ethers  of  smdl,  and  others  of  aght  It  is 
mmAoM  to  obserre  by  what  a  rradnal 
progress  the  world  of  life  advances  tnrongh 
a  prodigioiis  Tarietr  of  species,  before  a 
creature  is  formed  tnat  is  comptcle  in  all  its 
senses;  and  eren  amoi^  these  there  is  such 
a  difleicut  decree  of  perfection  in  the  senses 
which  one  animal  enjoys  beyond  what  ap- 
pears in  another,  that,  though  the  sense  m 
cMfcjuit  animals  be  distinguished  by  the 
same  common  denomination,  it  seems  al- 
most of  a  liferent  nature.  If  after  this  we 
look  into  the  sereral  inward  perfections  of 
cunning  and  sagadtv,  or  what  we  generally 
call  intrtmct,  we  find  them  rising  af^  the 
aame  manner  imperceptibly  one  above  a 
other,  and  receiTiiig  additional  improve- 
mentis  according  to  the  spedes  in  whidi 
they  are  imptoirted.  This  progress  in  na- 
ture Is  so  verj  padual,  that  die  moit  per- 
iectof  an  inferior  species  comes  very  near 
to  the  most  imperfect  of  that  which  is  im- 
mediately above  it 

The  exuberant  and  overflowing  goodness 
of  the  Supreme  Being,  whose  mercy  ex- 
tndsto  ab  his  works,  is  plainly  seen,  as  I 
have  before  hinted,  from  his  having  made 
•0  very  fittle  matter,  at  least  what  &lls 
wKUn  our  knowied^  that  does  not  swarm 
wMi  life.  Nor  is  his  goodness  less  seen  in 
tiiecBversity  dian  in  the  multitude  of  living 
creatures.  Had  he  oriy  made  one  species 
of  animals,  none  of  the  rest  would  have  en- 
joyed the  happiness  of  existence:  he  has, 
tnereforcL  ipecified  in  his  creation  everyde- 
gree  of  life,  every  capacity  of  being.  The 
whole cham  in  nature,  from  a  plant  toaman, 
k  filled  up  with  diverse  kinds  cf  creatures, 
riBDg  one  over  another,  by  such  a  gentle  and 
easy  ascenti  that  the  little  transitians  and  de- 
visoons  from  one  noecies  to  another  are  al- 
BMMt  insensible.  This  intermediate  space 
is  so  wdl  husbanded  and  managed,  that 
there  u  scarce  a  degree  of  perception 
which  does  not  appear  m  some  one  part  of 
the  worid  of  life.  Is  the  goodness  or  the 
wisdom  of  the  Divine  Being  more  mani- 
fested  in  this  his  proceeding? 
There  is  a  consequence,  besides  those  I 


havealread^ 
naturally 


consequence, 

mentioned,  which  seems  very 
able  from  the  foregoing 
If  die  scale  of  being  rises 
by  such  a  regular  {HTogress  so  high  as  man, 
we  sMy,  by  a  pari^  of  reason,  suppose  that 
B  itm  proceeds  gradually  through  thoae 


belles  which  are  of  u  superior  i 
him;  flince  there  is  ui  infinltet^  _ 
space  and  room  for  diflcfeut  degrees  of 
perfection  between  the  Supreme  Bcin^  and 
man,  than  between  nuni  and  the 
picaMe  insect.  This  oonseqoei 
great  a  variety  of  bcinp  which  are  1 
to  us,  from  Uiat  variety  which  is  i 
tons,  is  made  by  Mr.  Locke,  in  a  i 
winch  I  shall  here  set  down,  after 
prcmbed,  that,  notwithstanfin^  there  li 
such  faifinite  room  between  man  aad  Us 
Maker  for  the  creative  power  to  czcitil- 
self  in,  it  is  impossible  tfasl  it  tHmuM  ever 
be  filled  up,  since  there  w3l  be  ut3l  as  in- 
finite gap  or  distance  between  tte  higher 
created  being  and  the  Power  winch  piih 
ducedhim. 

*That there  diould  be  more  aiKxaesof 
intdlicent  creatures  ^bove  us,  tt«  thoe 
are  of  sensible  and  material  belov  us,  is 
probaUe  to  me  from  hence:  thmt  in  all  ike 
visible  coqnreal  world  we  see  Bochasmi^ 
or  no  gaps.  All  quite  down  froaa  uslhe 
descent  is  by  ea^  steps,  and  a  ooainmBd 
series  of  things,  that  in  each  remiWL  ^fcr 
veiy  little  one  from  the  other.  Thcne  sve 
fishes  that  have  wings,  and  are  not  a 
gers  to  the  airy  region;  and  thepe  aie  a 
Urds  that  are  ii£abitants  of  tihe 
whose  blood  n  as  cold  as  fi^c%  aa 
flesh  so  like  m  taste,  that  the  acn  . 
are  allowed  than  on  fish  davs.  Th»ei__ 
animids  so  near  of  kin  both  to  birds  mA 
beasts,  that  they  are  in  the  middle  between 
both.  Amphibious  animals  link  the  tuiis- 
trial  and  aquatic  together.  Seals  Ive  at 
land  and  at  sea,  and  porooiscs  have  the 
warm  blood  and  the  entram  of  u  hog;  aal 
to  mention  what  b  cuiBdeutly  rtyirluA 
of  mermaids,  or  sea-men,  Uiere  are  some 
brutes  that  seem  to  have  as  mnch  Inaw 
ledge  and  reason  as  some  part  that  are 
called  men;  and  the  animal  and  vrj^itihlf 
kingdoms  are  so  nearly  joined,  that  if  you 
wiUtake  the  lowest  of  one^  and  the  highest 
of  the  other,  there  will  scarce  be  perceived 
any  great  difference  between  dien;  and  aa 
on  until  we  come  to  the  lowest  and  the 
most  inorganical  parts  of  matter,  we  shatt 
find  every  where  that  the  several  speoes 
are  linked  together,  and  differ  bat  m  al> 
most  insensibie  degrees.  And,  when  lae 
consider  the  infinite  power  and  wtsdom  of 
the  Maker,  we  have  reason  to  think  ^atit 
is  suitable  to  the  magnificent  harmcaiT  cf 
the  universe,  and  the  great  design  and  in- 
finite goodness  of  the  architect,  tiiat  the 
species  of  creatures  should  also  by  gcndc 
degrees  ascend  upward  from  us  toward  Ms 
infaiite  perfection,  as  we  see  they  gradual 
descend  from  us  downward:  wtuch  if  it  he 
probable,  we  have  reason  Uien  to  be  per- 
suaded that  there  are  for  more  species«f 
creatures  above  us  than  there  arc  bcacaih; 
we  being  in  degrees  of  perfectkn  modi 
more  remote  from  the  infinite  being  of  God, 
than  we  are  from  the  lowcat  state  of  heii 
andtiat  which  approaches  nearest  la  i 
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thing.   And  ret  of  all  those  difltinctspedes 
"we  have  no  clear  distinct  ideas.' 

In  this  system  of  being,  there  is  no  crea- 
ture so  wonderfdl  in  its  nature,  and  which 
8omuch  deserves  our  particular  attention, 
as  man,  who  fills  up  the  middle  space  be- 
tween the  animal  and  intellectual  nature, 
the  visible  and  invisible  world,  and  is 
that  link  in  the  chain  of  beings  which  has 
A  been  often  termed  the  nexti*  utrititgue 
TnundL  So^that  he,  who  in  one  respect, 
being  associated  with  angels  and  archan- 
gels, may  look  upon  a  Bieing  *of  infinite 
perfection,'  as  his  father,  and  the  highest 
order  of  spirits  as  his  brethren,  may  in  an- 
.  other  respect  say  to  corruption,  *  Thou  art 
my  father;  and  to  the  worm.  Thou  art  my 
mother  and  my  sister.'  O. 
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Claii  detiderio  fit  imdor  aat  modof 

Tain cbari capltia}       Bdr.  Od.  zziT.  Lib.  L  1. 

And  who  can  friere  too  nnich?  What  time  abaU  end 
Oar  mouniinf  for  fo  dear  a  friend  T—OrMdL 

*Mr.  Spectator, — ^The  just  value  you 
have  expressed  for  the  matrimonial  state 
b  the  reason  that  I  now  venture  to  write  to 
you-  without  fear  of  bein^  ridiculous,  and 
confess  to  you  that  though  it  is  three  months 
since  I  lost  a  very  agreeable  woman  who 
was  rov  wife,  my  sorrow  is  still  fresh;  and 
I  am  otten,  in  the  midst  of  company,  upon 
any  circumstance  that  revives  her  memory, 
with  a  refleirtion  what  she  would  say  or  do 
on  such  an  occa^on:  I  say  upon  any  occur- 
rence of  that  nature,  which  I  can  give  you 
a  sense  of,  though  I  cannot  express  it  whol- 
ly, I  am  sdl  over  softness,  and  am  obliged 
to  retire  and  rive  way  to  a  few  sighs  and 
tears  before  lean  be  easy.  I  cannot  but 
recommend  the  subject  of  male  widowhood 
to  you,  and  beg  of  you  to  touch  upon  it  by 
the  first  opportunity.  To  those  who  had 
not  lived  fike  husbands  during  the  lives  of 
thor  spousesy  this  would  be  a  tasteless  jum- 
ble of  words;  but  to  such  (of  whom  there  are 
not  a  few)  who  have  enjoyed  that  state  with 
the  sditiments  proper  for  it,  you  will  have 
e^ery  line,  whicn  hits  the  sorrow,  attended 
"^th  a  tear  of  pity  and  consoladon;  for  T 
luK>w  not  \^  what  goodness  of  Providence 
it  is  that  every  gush  of  passion  is  a  step  to- 
wards the  rdief  of  it;  and  there  is  a  certain 
comfort  in  the  very  act  of  sorrowing,  which, 
1 8ui)po8e,  arises  firom  a  secret  con8dott»- 
ness  in  the  mind,  that  the  affliction  it  is  un- 
der flows  from  a  virtuous  cause.  My  con- 
cern is  not  indeed  so  outrs^^eous  as  at  the 
1  first  transport;  for  I  think  it  has  subsided 
rather  into  a  soberer  state  of  mind  than  any 
actual  perturbation  of  spirit  There  might 
be  rules  formed  for  men's  behaviour  on  tnis 
gijetttincident,  to  bring  them  from  that 
misfortnne  into  the  condition  I  am  at  pre- 
sent; which  is,  I  think,  that  my.  sorrow  has 
converted  all  roughness  of  temper  into  I 


meelmess,  good  naturei  and  cQmplaceDqr« 
But,  indeed,  when  in  a  serious  and  lonely 
hour  I  present  my  departed  consort  to  my 
imagination,  with  that  air  of  persuasion  in 
her  countenance  when  I  have  been  in  pas- 
sion, that  sweet  affability  when  I  have  been 
in  good  humour,  that  tender  compassion 
when  I  have  had  any  thing  which  ^ve  me 
uneasiness;  I  confess  to  you  lam  inconsolablci 
and  my  eyes  gush  with  grief,  as  if  I  had 
seen  her  iust  then  expire.  In  this  condition 
I  am  broken  in  upon  by  a  charming  young 
woman,  my  daughter,  who  is  the  picture 
of  what  her  mother  was  on  her  wedding- 
day.  The  good  riri  strives  to  comfort  me; 
but  how  shall  I  let  you  knaw  that  all  the 
comfort  she  g^ves  me  is  to  make  my  tears 
flow  more  easily?  The  child  knows  she 
quickens  my  sorrows,  and  rejoices  my  heart 
at  the  same  time.  Oh,  ye  learned!  tell  me 
by  what  word  to  speak  a  motion  of  the  soul 
for  which  there  is  no  name.  When  ihe 
kneels,  and  bids  me  be  comforted,  she  is 
my  child:  when  I  take  her  in  my  arms,  and 
bid  her  say  no  more,  she  is  my  very  wife, 
and  is  the  very  comforter  I  lament  tne  loss 
o£  I  banish  her  the  room,  and  weep  aloud 
that  I  have  lost  her  mother,  and  that  I 
have  her. 

*  Mr.  Spectator,  I  wish  it  were  possible 
for  you  to  have  a  sense  of  these  pleasing 
perplexities;  you  mi^ht  communicate  to  the 
guilty  part  of  mankind  that  they  are  inca- 
pable of  the  happmess  which  is  m  the  very 
sorrows  of  the  virtuous. 

'  But  pray  spare  me  a  litUe  longer;  rive 
me  leave  to  tell  you  the  manner  of  ner 
death.  She  took  leave  of  all  her  famUy, 
and  bore  the  vain  application  of  medicines 
with  the  greatest  patience  imaginable. 
When  the  phyadan  told  her  she  must  cer  - 
tainly  die,  she  desired,  as  well  as  she  could, 
that  all  who  were  presient,  except  myself 
mieht  depart  the  room.  She  said  she  had 
nothing  to  say,  for  she  was  resigned,  and  t 
knew  all  she  knew  that  concerned  us  in 
this  world;  but  she  desired  to  be  alone, 
that  in  the  presence  of  Qod  only  she  might, 
without  interruption,  do  her  last  duty  to  me, 
of  thanking  me  for  all  my  kindness  to  hen 
addine  that  she  hoped  in  my  last  moment^ 
I  should  feel  the  same  comfort  for  my  good- 
ness to  her,  as  she  did  in  that  she  nad  ac 
qmtted  herself  with  honour,  truth,  and 
virtue  to  me. 

*  I  curb  myself,  fmd  will  not  tell  you  that 
this  kindness  cut  my  heart  in  twsun,  when 
I  expected  an  accusation  for  some  passion**, 
ate  starts  of  mine,  in  some  parts  of  our  time 
together,  to  say  nothing  but  thank  me  for 
the  good,  if  there  was  any  good  suitable  to 
her  own  excellence!  All  mat  I  had  ever 
said  to  her,  all  the  circumstances  of  sorrow 
and  joy  between  us,  crowded  upon  my 
mind  in  the  same  instant:  and  when,  imme- 
diately after,  I  saw  the  pangs  of  death  come 
upon  that  dear  body  which  .1  had  often  em- 
braced with  transport:  when  I  saw  those 
cherishing  eyes  begin  to  be  ghastly,  ind 
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Uieir  he/t  iHumIc  to  be  to  fix  thcniMNct 
OB  npe,  how  ma  I  lose  all  patience!  She 
expired  in  my  arms,  and  in  my  distraction 
I  thoQght  I  saw  her  boaom  still  heare. 
There  was  certainly  life  yet  still  left  I 
cried,  shejust  now  spoke  to  me.  But,  alas!  I 
new  ciddy,  and  all  things  moved  abont  me, 
from  The  (fistempef  of  my  own  head;  for 
the  best  of  women  was  breathleaB,  and  gone 
forever. 

*  Now  the  doctrine  I  would,  metlunks, 
have  yon  raise  from  this  accoont  I  have 
given  3^00,  is,  that  there  is  a  certain  equa- 
nimity in  those  who  are  good  and  mst,  which 
runs  into  their  verysorrow,  and  disappoints 
the  force  of  it.  Though  they  must  pass 
throogh  afflictions  in  common  with  all  who 
are  in  human  nature,  yet  their  conscious 
integrity  shall  undenmne  thdr  affliction; 
nkj*  ^^  ^^py  t^ffliction  shall  add  force  to 
their  integrity,  finom  a  reflection  of  the  use 
of  virtue  in  the  hour  of  affliction.  I  sat  down 
with  a  deagn  to  put  you  upon  giving  us 
rules  how  to  overcome  such  griefs  as  these, 
but  I  should  rather  advise  you  to  teach  men 
to  be  capable  of  them. 

*  You  men  of  Letters  have  what  you  call 
the  fine  taste  in  your  apprehenaons  of  what 
is  prcoeriy  done  or  said.  Tha%  is  some- 
thing uke  this  deeply  grafted  in  the  soul 
of  turn  who  is  honest  and  futhful  in  all  his 
thoughts  and  actions^  Every  thing  which 
is  fabe,  vidous,  or  unworthy,  b  desi»cable 
ta  him,  tiKiurii  all  die  worid  should  ap- 
prove it  At  the  same  dme  he  has  the  most 
fively  senstnlity  in  an  enjoryments  and  suf- 
ferings which  it  is  Pi^^pcr  fer  him  to  have 
where  any  duty  of  life  is  concerned.  To 
want  sorrow  when  you  in  decency  and  truth 
should  be  afflicted,  is,  I  should  think,  a 
greater  instance  of  a  man's  being  a  block- 
Kead,  than  not  to  know  the  beauty  of  any 
passage  in  VirgU.  You  have  not  yet  ot>- 
aerved,  Mr  Spectator,  that  the  fine  gentle- 
men of  this  a^  set  up  for  hardness  ofheart; 
and  humanity  has  very  little  share  in  dietr 
pretences.  He  is  a  breve  fdlow  who  b  al- 
ways ready  to  kiU  a  man  he  hates,  but  he 
doeinot  stand  in  the  same  degree  of  esteem 
who  laments  for  the  woman  he  loves.  I 
should  fancy  rou  might  wotk  up  a  thounnd 
pretty  thoughts,  by  reflecting  upon  the 
persons  moat  snsceimUe  of  the  sort  of  scn^ 
row  I  have  spoken  of;  and  I  dare  say  you 
will  fold,  upon  examination,  that  they  are 
die  wisest  and  the  bravest  of  mankind  who 
are  the  most  capableof  it  I  am,  sir,  your 
iMmible  servant,  F.  J. 

•Norwich,  7th  October,  1712.'        T. 
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▼en  redit  ftciet,  tori—tota  pent.— P.  jMw 
Tkt  wll^ocretw^tteco— leifcititloit. 

•Mr.  Spectator, — I  have  been  for 
many  yean  loud  in  thb  assertion,  that 
there  are  vvy  few  that  can  see  or  hear.    I 


that  can  rout  what  tbey  bxve  aecB 

or  heard:  and  thn  thnx^  incapacity  or 
prejudice,  one  of  which  disahlcs  almost 
every  man  who  talks  to  you  from  rcpreacBl- 
ing  things  as  he  ou^L  For  which  reason 
I  am  come  to  a  resolution  of  bdievms  ■»- 
thing  I  hear;  and  I  contemn  the  naan  ovoi 
to  narrations  under  the  appdlation  cSt  "a 
matter-of-foct  man:**  and,  acoordiiiK  tomcL 
a  matter-of-foct  man  is  one  whone  fife  ma 
conversation  is  spent  in  the  repoit  of  whift 
is  not  matter-of -tact. 

•I  remember  when  prince  Eocene  ww 
here  there  was  no  knowing  his  hci^or 
figure,  until  you,  Mr.  Specutor,  pre  the 
public  satisfaction  in  that  matter,  bi  rela- 
tions, the  force  of  the  expressioa  fics  vecy 
often  more  in  the  look,  the  tooc  of  voio^ 
or  the  eesture,  than  the  words  ikcm- 
sdves;  w^ich,  being  repeated  in  ttiy  adber 
manner  by  the  uncuscerning,  bear  a  vtrr 
di£Ferent  mterpretation  from  diczr  maaik 
meaning.  I  must  confess  I  formerir  biw 
turned  mis  humour  of  mine  to  way  good 
account;  for  whenever  1  heard 
tion  uttered  with  exlraonlinarrr 
and  grounded  upon  considerable  \ 
I  was  always  ready  to  lay  any  wascr  tkaift 
wasnotso.  Indeed,  I  never  pretended  ta 
be  aorashastofix  the  matter  any  partica- 
lar  way  in  opposition  to  theirs;  hot  as  tbcre 
are  a  hundred  ways  oC  any  thja^  hampoi- 
ing,  beades  that  it  has  happcaied,  I  only 
controverted  its  felling  out  in  thai  one  man- 
ner as  they  settled  it,  and  kft  it  to  Ae 
ninety-nine  other  ways,  and  conseqacatlr 
had  more  probalulitY  of  success,  i  had 
arrived  at  a  particular  skill  tn  aaimiug 
a  man  so  fu*  in  his  narratioDs  as  to  make 
him  throw  in  a  little  of  the  marveikns,  and 
then,  if  he  has  much  fire,  the  next  dqgree 
is  the  impossible.  Now  this  is  always  the 
time  for  nxiag  the  wager.  But  this  rcq^res 
the  nicest  management,  otherwise  Terr 
probably  the  dispute  may  arise  to  the  oU 
determination  by  battle.  In  tiicse  copceiitt 
I  have  been  very  fortunate,  and  have  wtb 
some  wages  of  those  who  have  professedlr 
valued  themsdves  upon  inte^gcno^  and 
have  put  themsdves  to  great  dorge  and 
expense  to  be  misinformed  ccnskleTably 
sooner  than  the  rest  of  the  vorid. 
•  Having  j^ot  a  comfbrtaUe  som  by  tibis 
ly  mxisition  to  public  repoit,  I'bave 


mysdf  now  to  so  great  a  perficctjan 
in  attention,  more  especially  to  party-rela- 
tion,  that,  at  the  same  time  I  seem  widi 
greedy  ears  to  devour  up  the  discxanrse,  I 
certainly  do  not  know  one  word  of  k,  b«t 
pursue  m^^  own  course  of  thought,  whether 
upon  busmess  or  amusement,  with  nwck 
tranquillity;  I  say  inattention,  bccanse  a 
late  act  of  parliament*  has  secured  aH 
party-liars  from  the  penalty  of  a  wagier, 
and  consequendy  made  it  m^roficable  tn 


•  But.  7  Ammt^w^  17.— By  it  ttll  wmw  teM  ^im  « 
taaniftmtj  ntetiaf  to  tlr  ww  wiCklraaBe  v^m  4r^ 
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attend  to  them.  Howerer,  good-breeding 
obliges  a  nan  to  imintain  the  figare  of  the 
keenest  attention,  Uie  tmie  posture  of  which 
in  a  ccffise-hoase,  I  take  to  consist  in  lean- 
ihg  over  a  table  with  the  edge  of  it  pressing 
bud  upon  your  stomach:  for  the  more  pain 
the  narration  is  received  with,  the  more 
mcious  is  your  bending  over;  besides  that 
the  narrator  thinks  yon  forget  your  jMdn  by 
the  pleasure  of  heamig  him, 

*  Fort  Knock  has  occasioned  several  venr 
perplexed  and  inelegant  heats  and  animosi- 
ties; and  there  was  one  the  other  day,  in  a 
coffee-house  where  I  was,  that  Uxk  upon 
him  to  clear  that  business  to  me,  for  he  said 
he  was  there.  I  knew  him  to  be  that  sort 
of  man  that  had  not  strength  of  capacity  to 
be  informed  of  any  thing  that  depended 
merely  upon  his  being  an  eye-witness,  and 
therefore  was  fiiUy  satisfiea  he  could  give 
roe  no  information,  for  the  very  same  rea- 
son he  believed  he  could,  for  he  was  there. 
However,  I  heard  him  with  the  same 
Kreediness  as  Shakspeare  describes  in  the 
following  lines: 

**  I MW  a  imitli  f  taad  on  bie  bnnroer,  tboi, 
With  open  mouth,  vwaUowing  a  taylor*t  newa.** 

*  I  confess  of  late  I  have  not  been  so  much 
amazed  at  the  declaimers  in  coffee-houses 
as  I  formerly  was,  being  satisfied  that  they 
expect  to  bie  rewarded  for  their  vocifera- 
ticHis.  Of  these  liars  there  are  two  sorts: 
the  genius  of  the  first  consists  in  much  im- 
pudence, and  a  strong  memory;  the  others 
have  added  to  these  qualifications  a  good 
understanding  and  smooth  language.  These 
therefore  have  only  certain  heads,  which 
they  are  as  eloquent  upon  as  they  can,  and 
may  be  called  "embellishers;"  the  others 
repeat  only  what  they  hear  from  others  as 
literally  as  their  parts  or  zeal  will  permit, 
and  are  called  "reciters."  Here  was  a 
fellow  in  town  some  years  ago,  who  lised  to 
divert  himself  b)r  telling  a  Be  at  Charing- 
cross  in  the  meaning  at  eight  of  the  clock, 
and  fidlowing  it  through  aU  parts  of  the 
town  until  eight  at  night:  at  which  time  he 
came  to  a  club  of  lus  friends,  and  diverted 
them  with  an  account  what  censure  it  had 
at  Will's  in  Covent-garden,  how  dangerous 
it  was  believed  to  be  at  Child's,  and  what 
inference  they  drew  from  it  with  rdation  to 
stocks  at  Jonathan's.  I  have  had  Uie  ho- 
Bcmr  to  travel  with  this  ^tkman  I  speak 
of,  in  search  of  one  of  his  falsehoods;  and 
have  been  present  when  they  have  de- 
scribed the  very  man  tliey  have  spoken  to, 
as  htm  who  first  reported  it,  tall  or  short, 
black  or  fair,  a  gentleman  or  a  raggamuffin, 
according  as  they  liked  the  intelligence.  I 
have  heard  one  of  our  ingenious  writers  of 
news  say,  that,  when  he  has  had  a  customer 
with  an  advertisement  of  an  apprentice  or 
a  wife  run  away,  he  has  desired  the  ad- 
vertiser to  compose  himself  a  little  before 
he  dictated  the  description  of  the  offender: 
for  when  a  person  is  put  in  a  public  paper 
by  a  man  who  is  angry  with  him,  the  real 
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description  ef  such  persoD  is  hAd  In  tke  d«- 

formity  with  which  the  angry  man  describes 
him;  therefove  this  fellow  always  made  his 
customers  describe  him  as  he  would  the 
day  before  he  ofiended,  or  else  be  was  sure 
he  would  never  find  him  out  These  and 
rnxny  other  hmts  Icould  suggest  to  vou  for 
the  elucidadoQ  of  all  fictions;  bi^  I  leave  k 
to  your  own  sagad^  to  improve  or  neglect 
tfiis  speculation.  I  am,  snr»  your  mort 
obedient,  humble  aervant '  T, 
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Non.  ai 
hoini^ea. 

H^nemihlez|ietiTl,eontigit,conveniQatii , 

Quid  inter  noa  diaddiiun  volant:  hanc  niai  BBora,  aA 
7;ir.Andr.AfitiT.So.9. 


I  awear  nerar  to  foraaka  her;  no,  tko«(h  I  were  aura 
to  make  all  men  my  enemiea.  Her  I  deafrad ;  her  I  have 
obtained;  our  humoura  agree.  Perish  all  tboae  who 
would  aeparate  ua!  Death  alone  abaU  deprive  na  of  her. 

I  SHOULD  esteem  myself  a  very  happy 
man  if  my  speculation  could  in  tne  least 
contribute  to  the  rectifying  the  conduct  of 
my  readers  in  one  of  the  most  important 
afirairs  of  life,  to  wit,  their  choice  in  mar- 
riage. This  state  is  the  foundation  of  com- 
munity, and  the  chief  band  of  society;  and 
I  do  not  think  I  can  be  too  frequent  on  sub- 
jects which  may  give  light  to  my  unmar^ 
ried  readers  in  a  partioilar  which  is  so 
essential  to  their  tdlowing  happiness  or 
misery.  A  virtuous  dispoation,  a  good  un- 
derstanding, an  agreeaole  person,  and  an 
easy  fortune,  are  the  thinp  which  should 
be  chiefly  regarded  on  this  occasion.  B^ 
cause  my  present  view  is  to  direct  a  young 
lady^  who  I  think  is  now  in  doubt  whom  to 
take  of  many  lovers,  I  shall  talk  at  this 
time  to  my  female  readers.  The  advai|- 
tages,  as  I  was  going  to  say,  of  sense,  beauty, 
and  riches,  are  what  are  certainly  the  chief 
motives  to  a  prudent  youne  woman  c£  for* 
tune  for  changiDg  her  condStion ;  but,  at  die 
is  to  have  her  eye  upon  eack  of  these,  she 
is  to  adL  bersd^  whether  the  man  whohaa 
most  of  tfiese  recommefadatioDS  in  the  lump 
is  not  the  most  dearabk.  Hethathasex- 
cdlent  talents,  with  a  moderate  estate,  and 
an  agreeable  person,  is  preferable  to  Ihih 
who  IS  oidy  rich,  if  it  were  only  that  good 
foculties  may  purchase  riches,  but  riches 
cannot  purchase  worthy  endowments.  I  do 
not  mean  that  wit,  and  a  capacity  to  enter*^ 
tain,  is  what  should  be  higlily  valued,  ex- 
cept it  is  founded  on  good-nature  and  hu- 
manity. There  are  many  ingenious  men, 
whose  abilities  do  little  else  but  make  them- 
selves and  those  about  them  tmeasy.  Such 
are  those  who  are  hr  gone  in  the  pleasures 
of  the  town,  who  cannot  support  life  with- 
out quick  sensations  and  gay  reflections, 
and  are  strangers  to  tranquillity,  to  right 
reason,  and  a  calm  motion  of  spirits,  with- 
out transport  or  dejection.  These  ingenious 
men«  of  all  men  living,  are  most  to  be 
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avoided  by  her  who  would  be  happy  fai  a 
husband.  They  arc  immediately  sated  with 
possession,  and  must  necessarily  fly  to  new 
acmiiKtions  of  beauty  to  pass  away  ^e 
whiling  mements  and  intervals  of  life;  for 
with  them  every  hour  is  heavy  that  is  not 
JojrfuL  Bitt  there  is  a  sort  of  man  of  wit 
and  sense,  thai-  can  reflect  upon  his  own 
make,  and  that  iii  his  partner,  with  eyes  df 
reason  and  konour,  and  who  believes  he 
offends  against  both  thoie,  if  he  does  not 
look  upo|i  the  woman,  who  chose  him  to  be 
under  his  protection  in  sicknete  and  health, 
with  the  utmost  ^titude,  whether  firom 
that  moment  she  is  shining  or  defettive  in 
person  or  mind:  I  say,  there  are  those  who 
tiiink  themselves  bound  to  supplv  with 
good-nature  the  failings  of  those  who  lore 
man,  and  who  always  think  those  Uie  ob- 
jects of  love  and  \nty  who  came  to  their 
arms  the  objects  of  joy  and  admiration. 

Of  this  latter  sort  is  Lysandcr,  a  man  of 
wit,  learning,  sobriety,  and  good-nature;  d 
birth  and  estate  below  no  woman  to  accept; 
and  of  whom  it  might  be  said,  should  tie 
succeed  in  his  present  wishes,  his  mistress 
raised  his  fortune,  but  not  that  she  made  it 
When  a  woman  is  deliberating  with  her- 
self whom  she  shall  choose  of  many  near 
each  other  in  other  pretensions,  certainly 
he  of  best  understanding  is  to  be  inreferred. 
Life  hangs  heavily  in  the  repeated  con- 
Tersation  of  one  who  has  no  imagination  to 
be  fired  at  the  several  occasions  and  objects^ 
which  come  before  him,  or  who  cannot 
strike  out  of  his  reflections  new  paths  of 
pleasing  discourse.  Honest  ^^1  Thrush 
and  his  wife,  though  not  married  above  four 
months,  have  scarce  had  a  word  to  say  to 
each  other  thiSi^ix  weeks,  and  one  cannot 
form  to  one's  self  a  sillier  p^ture  than  these 
two  creatures^  in  solemn  pomp  and  plenty, 
unable  to  enjoy  their  fortunes,  and  at  a  fiill 
stop  among  a  crowd  of  servants,  to  whose 
taste  of  life  they  are  beholden  for  the  little 
satisfactions  by  which  they  can  be  under- 
stood to  be  so  much  as  barely  in  bemg. 
The  hours  of  the  day,  the  distinctions  of 
noon  and  ni^t,  dinner  and  supper,  are  the 
greatest  nobces  they  are  capaole  of.  This 
18  perhaps  representing  the  life  of  a  very 
modest  woman,  jc^ed  to  a  dull  fdlow,  more 
fairipid  than  it  really  desenres;  but  I  am 
sore  it  is  not  to  exalt  the  commerce  with  an 
ingenious  companion  too  high,  to  say  that 
every  new  accident  or  object,  which  comes 
in  such  a  gentleman^s  way,  g^ves  his  wife 
new  pleasures  and  satisfections.  The  ap- 
])r6bation  of  his  words  and  actions  is  a  con- 
tinual new  feast  to  her;  nor  can  she  enough 
applaud  her  good  fortune  in  having  her  life 
▼aried  everv  hour,  her  mind  more  im- 
proved, ana  her  heart  more  glad,  freak 
every  drcumatance  which  they  meet  with. 
He  Will  lay  out  his  invention  in  forming 
new  pleasures  and  amusements,  and  make 
the  fortune  she  had  brought  him  subservient 


is  ever  contrfvliig  the  happiness  of  her  who 
did  him  so  great  a  distinction;  while  tlie 
fool  is  unerateful  without  vice,  and  never 
returns  a  fovour  because  he  is  not  sensbk' 
of  it  I  would,  methinks,  have  so  much  to 
say  for  mysdf,  that,  if  I  fell  into  the  hands 
of  him  who  treated  me  ill,  he  should  be 
sensible  when  he  <M  so.  His  conscience 
should  be  of  my  ade,  whatever  became  of 
his  inclination.  I  do  not  know  bat  it  is  the 
insipid  choice  which  has  been  made  bf 
those  who  have  the  care  of  voong  women, 
that  the  marriage  state  itself  has  been  liable 
to  so  much  tidknle.  But  a  weU-choaen 
love,  moved  by  passion  on  both  sides,  aad 
perfected  by  the  generosity  of  one  party, 
must  be  adorned  with  so  many  handsoiDe 
incidents  on  the  other  side,  that  every  par- 
Ucular  couple  would  be  an  exan>plr,  ia 
many  circumstances,  to  all  the  rest  of  the 
species.  I  shall  end  the  chat  upon  this  sob- 
iect  with  a  couple  of  letters;  one  from  a 
lover,  who  is  very  well  acquainted  with  the 
way  of  bargaining  on  these  occaaioos;  aad 
the  other  irom  his  rival,  who  has  a  less 
estate,  but  great  g^Iantiy  of  temper.  As 
to  my  man  of  prudence,  he  makes  love,  as 
he  says,  as  if  he  were  already  a  fkther,  and, 
layine  aside  the  passion,  coincs  to  the  rea- 
son of  the  thing. 

*  Madam, — ^My  counsel  has  perused  the 
inventory  of  your  estate,  and  conndercd 
what  estate  you  have,  which  it  seems  is 
only  yours,  and  to  the  male -heirs  of  your 
body;  but,  in  default  of  such  issue,  to  the 
right  heirs  of  your  uncle  Edward  for  ever. 
Thus,  madam,  I  am  advised  yon  cannot 
(the  remainder  not  being  in  you)  dock  the 
entail;  by  which  means  my  estate,  which  is 
fee  simple,  wiH  come  by  the  settlemrat 
proposed  to  your  children  begotten  by  mc, 
whether  they  are  males  or  females:  but  my 
children  begotten  upon  you  will  not  inhent 
your  lands,  except  I  beget  a  son.  Kow, 
madam,  ^ce  things  are  so,  you  are  a  wo- 
man of  that  prudence,  and  understand  the 
world  so  well,  as  not  to  expect  I  thoM 
give  you  more  than  you  can  give  me.  1  am, 
madam,  (with  great  respect,)  your  roost 
obedient  servant,  'T.  W-' 

The  other  lover's  estate  is  less  than  Uhs 
eentleman%  but  he  expressed  himself  as 
follows: 

*  Madam, — I  have  given  in  my  estate  to 
your  counsd,  and  desired  my  own  lawyer 
to  insist  upon  no  terms  which  your  friends 
can  propose  for  your  certain  ease  and  ad- 
vantage; fbr  indeed  I  have  no  notion  of 
making  difficulties  of  presenting  yon  with 
what  cannot  make  me  happv  without  yon. 
I  am,  madam,  your  most  devoted  humble 
servant,  B.  T/ 

You  must  know  the  reladons  have  met 
upon  this;  and  the^ii,  being  mightily  taken 
with  the  latter  epistle,  she  is  ; 


bed  at. 


to  the  honour  and  reputation  of  her  ai^  I  and  unde  Edward  is  to  be  dealt  with  to 
hers.  A  man  of  sense,  who  Is  thus  obliged,  I  make  her  a  suitable  match  to  the  worthy 
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gentleman  who  hts  told  lier  he  doea  not 
care  a  farthing  for  her.  All  I  hm  for  is, 
that  the  hit  lady  will  make  use  ot  the  first 
*  light  night  to  show  B.  T.  she  understandi 
a  marriage  is  net  to  he  considered  as  a  coRi- 
monbargtEdn.  T, 
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-Nunc  aognr  AfoUb, 


Nunc  Lyeiv  tortei*  Duae  et  Jove  aiiiiai  ab  ipio 
iBterpTM  divum  tut  bocrid^  JaaM  per  anrca. 

Sdlioet  i»  tupeiia  labor 

flrg.  JSSn.  iv.  376. 
N«w  Lydan  lota,  and  now  the  Delian  god. 
Now  Hennea  is  employed  from  Jove*i  abod^, 
'fV>  warn  hiio  hence;  as  if  the  peaoeflil  atate 
Qf  heavaaly  pow*ra  were  toacb'd  with  human  fate  I 

Drjfden. 

I  AM  always  highly  delig^hted  with  the 
^fecorery  of  any  rising  genius  among  my 
comitrymen.  For  this  reason  I  have  read 
orer,  with  great  pleasare,the  late  miscel- 
lany published  by  Mr.  Pope,  in  which  there 
are  many  excellent  compo^ons  of  that  in- 
genious gentleman.  I  have  had  a  pleasure 
of  the  same  kind  in  pemsmg  a  poem  that  h 
just  published.  On  the  Prospect  of  Peace;* 
and  which,  I  hope,  will  meet  with  such  a 
reward  from  its  patrons  as  8oncA)le  a  per- 
formance deserves.  Iwasparticiriarlywell 
pleased  to  find  that  the  author  had  not 
amased  hhnself  with  fobles  out  of  the  pagan 
theology,  and  that  when  he  hints  at  any 
thing  ot  this  nature  he  alludes  to  it  only  as 
So  a  fable. 

Many  of  our  modem  anthors,  whose 
learning  very  often  extends  no  farttier  than 
Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  do  not  know  how 
to  celebrate  a  great  man,  without  mixing  a 
parcel  of  school-boy  tales  vith  the  recital 
of  his  actions.  If  you  read  a  poem  on  a  fine 
woman  among  the  authors  of  this  class,  you 
shall  see  that  it  turns  more  upon  Venus  or 
Helen  than  on  the  party  concerned.  I  have 
known  a  copy  of  verses  on  a  great  hero 
hig^y  commended;  but^  upon  asking  to 
hear  some  of  the  beautiful  passages,  the 
admirer  of  jt  has  repeated  to  me  a  speech 
-oC  Apollo,  or  a  description  of  Poljrpheme. 
At  other  times,  when  I  have  searched  for 
the  actions  of  a  great  man,  who  gave  a  sub- 
ject to  the  writer,  I  have  been  entertained 
with  the  exploits  of  a  river  god,  or  have 
been  forced  to  attend  a  Fpry  in  her  mis- 
chievous progress,  from  one  end  of  the 
poem  to  the  other  When  we  are  at  school, 
it  is  necessary  for  us  to  be  acquainted  with 
the  system  of  pagan  theology;  and  we  may 
be  aftowed  to  enliven  a  theme,  or  point  an 
epigram,  with  a  heathen  god;  but  when  we 
could  write  a  manly  panegyric  that  should 
carry  in  it  all  the  colours  of  truth,  nothing 
can  be  more  ridiculous  than  to  have  re- 
course to  our  Jupiters  and  Junos. 

No  thought  is  beautiful  which  is  not  just; 
and  no  thought  can  be  just  which  is  not 


^  By  Mr.  Tbomaa  Tkkla. 


founded  in  truth*  or  at  leait  m  '^wt  whidi 
passes  for  such. 

In  mock  heroic  poems  the  use  of  the 
heathen  m3rthology  is  not  only  excusable^ 
but  graceful,  because  it  is  the  design  ct 
such  composidons  to  divert*  by  adapting 
the  fabulous  machines  of  the  aacientf  to 
low  subjects^  and,  at  the  sametime,  by  ri^ 
dicuUng  such  kinds  ^machinery  in  modem 
writers.  If  any  are  of  opinion  that  there  ia 
a  necessity  of  admitUng  these  classical  le» 
gends  into  our  serious  compositions,  in  order 
to  give  them  a  more  poetical  turn,  I  would 
recommend  to  their  consideration  the  pa|- 
tonds  of  Mr.  Phillips.  One  would  have 
thought  it  in^X)s^ble  fojf  this  kind  of  poetry 
to  have  subsisted  without  fawns  and  satyr^ 
wood-nymphs  and  water-nymphs,  with  all 
the  tribe  of  rural  ddties.  But  we  see  he 
has  given  a  new  life  and  a  more  natural 
beauty  to  this  way  of  writing,  by  substitut- 
ing in  the  place  ot  these  antiquated  lables, 
the  superstitious  m3rthology  wliich  prevails 
among  the  ^epherds  of  our  own  country, 

Viml  and  liomer  miglit  compliment 
their  heroes  by  interweaving  the  actions  of 
deities  with  their  achievements^  but  £ar  a 
Christian  author  to  write  in  the  pagan 
creed,  to  make  prinoe  Eugene  a  favouri^ 
of  Mars,  or  to  carry  on  a  correspondence 
between  Bellona  and  the  Marshal  de  VU- 
lars,  would  be  downright  puerility,  and  un- 
pardonable in  a  poet  that  is  past  sixteen* 
It  is  want  of  sufficient  elevation  in  a  genius 
to  describe  realities,  and  place  them  in  a 
shining  li^ht,  that  makes  him  have  recourse 
to  such  trifling  antiquated  fables;  as  a  man 
may  write  a  fine  description  of  Bacchnaror 
Apollo  ^at  does  not  know  how  to  draw  the 
character  of  any  of  his  contemporaries. , 

In  order  therefore  to  put  a  stop,  ta  this 
absurd  practice,  I  shall  pubUsh  th^foUow- 
ing  «diot,  by  virtue  oi  that  spectatorial  au- 
thority with  which  I  stand  invested. 

'  Whereas  the  time  of  a  general  peace  ifl^ 
in  all  appearance,  drawing  near,  being  in- 
formed that  there  are  sevextd  ingenious 
persons  who  intend  to  show  ^eir  tafents  an 
so  happy  an  occasion,  and  beme  wUHng,  as 
much  as  in  me  lies,  to  prevent  that  effusoon 
of  nonsense  which  we  have  ^ood  cause  to 
apprehend;  I  do  hereby  strictly  rcqmre 
every  person  who  shall  write  on  this  sub- 
ject, to  remember  that  he  is  a  Christian, 
and  not  to  sacrifice  his  catechism  to  his 
poetry.  In  ocrder  to  it,  I  do  expect  of  him 
m  the  first  place  to  make  his  own  poem* 
without  depending  upon  Phoebus  for  any 
part  of  it,  or  calhng  out  for  aid  upon  any 
one  of  the  Muses  by  name.  I  da  likewise 
positively  forbid  the  sending  of  Mercmev 
with  any  particular  message  or  despatch 
relating  to  the  peace,  and  shall  by  no  means 
suffer  MineiFva  to  take  upon  her  the  riiape 
of  any  plenipcAentiary  concerned  in  this 
great  w6rk.  I  do  farther  declare,  that  I 
shall  not  allow  the  Destinies  to  have  had  a 
hand  m  the  deaths  of  the  several  thousands 
who  have  been  dain  in  the  latewaiv  bang 
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of  cpMon  flM  dl  fBck  deattis  nuij  be  TCTT^ 
wtA  acxoonted  for  by  the  Christian  syifuem 
<if  powder  and  balL  F  do  therefore  ttricdv 
lipmd  the  Fates  to  cut  the  thread  of  man^s 
nfe  upon  any  pretence  whataoerer,  indeaa 
k  be  for  tlie  sake  o€  the  rhyme.  And 
whereas  I  have  good  reason  to  fear  that 
Neptune  win  have  a  great  deal  of  bosinesa 
on  nis  hands,  in  several  poems  which  we 
may  now  suppose  are  npdn  the  anvil,  I  do 
also  prohibit  his  appearance,  mless  it  be 
done  m  metaphor,  simile,  or  any  very  short 
aflnaion;  and  that  even  here  be  be  not  per^ 
mitted  to  enter  but  with  great  caotion  uid 
drcnmspection.  Idesirethatthesamerale 
may  be  extended  to  hi&  whole  fraternity  of 
henhen  gods;  it  being  my  design  to  con- 
demn every  poem  to  the  names  in  which 
Jupiter  thunders,  or  exerdses  any  other 
act  of  andiority  which  does  not  belong  to 
him:  in  short,  1  expect  that  nopagani^ent 
Shan  be  introduced,  or  any  ^ict  related, 
which  a  man  cannot  give  credit  to  with  a 
good  conscience.  Provided  always,  that 
aothfaig  herehi  contained  shall  extend,  or 
be  eonatrued  to  extend,  to  several  of  the 
fnoaale  po«ts  in  this  nation,  who  shall  be 
siffl  left  in  fUl  possession  of  their  gods  and 
goddesses,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  this 
paper  had  never  been  written.'  O. 
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Hw  popald  dnwn  4ta. 

ArUM  wofU  les^  w«  ftiOovr. 

Whew  I  first  of  all  took  it  Into  ndy  head 
to  write  dreams  and  visions,  I  dftermined 
to  print  nothing  of  that  nature  which  was 
not  of  my  own  invention.  But  several  labo- 
rious dreamers  have  of  late  communicated 
tome  worksof  this  nature,  which,  for  their 
reputations  and  my  own,  I  have  hitherto 
suppressed.  Had  I  printed  every  one  that 
came  into  my  hands,  my  book  of  specula- 
tloas  would  have  been  little  dse  but  a  book 
ofvittons.  Some  of  my  correspondents  have 
indeed  been  so  very  modest  as  to  offer  as  an 
excuse  for  thdr  not  being  in  a  capacity  to 
dream  better.  I  have  by  me,  for  example, 
the  dream  of  a  voung  gentleman  not  passed 
fifteens  I  have  likewise  by  me  the  dream 
of  a  person  of  quality,  and  anoAer  called 
The  Lady's  Dream.  In  thes^  and  other 
pieces  of  the  same  nature,  it  is  supposed 
the  usual  allowances  will  be  made  to  the 
age,  condition,  and  sex  of  the  dreamer.  To 
prevent  this,  inundation  of  dreams,  which 
daily  fiows  in  upon  me,  I  shall  apply  to  all 
dreamers  of  droims  the  advice  which  Epic- 
tetas  has  couched,  after  his  manner,  in  a 
very  simple  and  concise  precept  *  Never 
tell  thy  dream,'  says  that  philosopher;  *  for 
thonm  thou  thvself  mayest  take  a  pismire 
in  tdDing  thy  dream,  another  will  take  no 
Tieasure  in  hearing  it'  After  this  short 
^E^sfiice,  I  must  do  jusdce  to  two  or  thm 
vMions  which  I  hsve  latdy  pub^^hed,  and 


whkh  I  have  owned  to  have  been  i 
by  other  hands.  I  shsU  add  a  dream  to 
iiesA  which  comes  to  me  from  3mila»d, 
by  one  who  declares  hknadf  of  that  oomi- 
try;  and,  for  all  I  know,  may  be  irrmari- 
sif^ted.  There  is,  indeed,  somedung  in  it 
of  the  spirit  of  John  Bmtyaa;  but  at  the 
same  time  a  certain  soUime  whi^  tihac 
author  was  never  master  o£  I  riiall  pob- 
Ibh  it,  because  I  question  not  but  it  w3 
foil  in  with  the  taste  of  all  my  popular 
readers,  and  amuse  the  imaginations  of 
those  who  are  more  profound;  dedarin^ 
at  the  same  time,  that  tins  is  the  last  r 
which  I  intend  to  publtdi  this  se 

'SiR,-^l  was'last  Sunday  in  tbe 
led  into  a  serious  reflection  on  Ae  t 
bleness  of  virtue,  and  great  fl^y  of  vice, 
from  an  excellent  sermon  I  had  beard  that 
afternoon  in  ray  parish  church.  Amoag 
other  observations,  the  preacher  showed  m 
that  the  temptetkna  which  the  tempter 
proposed  are  aM  on  a  suppedlioo,  that  we 
are  either  madmen  or  foob,  or  witfa  an  in- 
tention to  render  wianch;  that  innonther 
afikir  we  would  sufier  ourselves  to  be  thna 
imposed  upon,  in  a  case  so  pbariy  and 
clearly  agamst  our  visible  inlcsest.  Hia 
iUustrations  and  aignments  cmied  soaMch 
permasiGD  and  convicdon  with  ^Msa,  tkat 
thev  remained  a  conaderable  w^ie  msh» 
and  working  in  w^  memory;  watSl  afc  latt 
the  mind,  fiigised  with  thow^  gave  way 
to  the  forcible  oppressions  oT  afawser  and 
sleep;  whilst  foncy,  unwilling  yet  tn  drop 
the  subject,  presented  me  wi&  thefolkiw- 
ing  vision. 

'Methonght  I  was  just  awoke  oat  of  a 
sleep  that  Fcould  never  remendxr  the  be- 
gmnmgof;  the  place  where  I  foiqnd  myadC 
to  be  was  a  wide  and  spacious  plain,  M 
of  people  that  wandered  up  and  down 
through  several  beaten  paths,  wbereof  some 
few  were  straight,  aikl  in  dixtct  lines,  but 
most  of  them  winding  and  turning  fike  a 
labjrrinth;  but  yet  it  appeared  to  me  after- 
wards that  these  last  all  met  in  one  isne; 
so  that  many  that  seemed  to  steer  quite 
contrary  courses,  did  at  leagtfi  meet  and 
face  one  another,  to  the  no  little  amsic 
ment  of  man^^  of  them. 

*  In  the  midst  of  the  i^ain  there  was  a 
great  fountain:  they  called  it  the  spring  of 
Self-love;  out  of  it  issued  two  rivuleta  to  the 
eastward  and  westward:  The  name  c€  the 
first  was  Heavenly-Wisdom;  its  water  was 
wonderfoUy  clear,  but  of  a  yet  more  won- 
derfol  effect:  the  other*8  name  was  Worid 
ly- Wisdom;  its  water  was  thick,  and  yet 
mr  from  bang[  dormant  or  stagnating,  for 
it  was  in  a  continual  violent  agitation;  whidi 
kept  the  travellers,  whom  I  shall  mcntkn 
by  and  by,  from  bong  senable  of  the  fixil- 
ness  and  thickness  of  the  water;  irhkh  bad 
this  efiect,  that  it  intoxicated  those  who 
drank  it,  and  made  them  mistake  eveiy 
object  that  lay  befiire  them.  Both  rivnlets 
were  parted  near  their  ^idngs  mto  so  manif 
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•Uiertt  as  thtre  were  stndrtt  and  crookfid 
paths,  which  attended  all  fUQng  to  their  re* 
spective  issaes. 

'I  obaenred from  the  Several  paths  many 
now  and  then  diverting,  to  refresh  and 
/itherwise  qnaltfy  themselves  for  their  jour- 
ney, to  the  respective  livulets  that  ran  near 
them:  they  contracted  a  very  observable 
courage  and  steadbess  in  what  ttiey  were 
about*  bv  drinking  these  waters.  At  the 
end  o£  ihe  perspective  of  everjr  straight 
path,  all  which  cQd  end  in  one  issue  and 
point,  appeared  a  high  pillar,  all  of  dia* 
mond,  cawtg  rays  as  bright  as  those  of  the 
sun  into  the  paths;  which  ra]r8  had  also 
certain  sympathizing  and  alluxing  virtues 
in  Ihem,  so  that  whosoever  had  made  some 
ooQ^dcrable  progress  in  his  ioumey  on- 
wards towards  the  pillar,  by  the  repeated 
fanpression  of  these  rays  i^pon  him,  was 
wrought  into  an  halntnal  inclination  and 
ccmvernon  of  hb  sis^  towards  it,  so  that  it 
pew  at  last  in  a  manner  natural  to  him  to 
look  and  gaze  upon^  it,  whereby  he  was 
kept  steady  in  the  straight  paths,  which 
akme  led  to  that  radiant  body,  the  behcdd- 
iDK  of  which  was  now  grown  a  gratifioiUion 
to  Bts  nature. 

*  At  the  issue  of  the  crooked  paths  there 
was  a  great  black  tower,  out  of  the  centre 
of  which  streamed  a  long  succession  of 
flames,  which  did  rise  even  above  the 
douds;  it  gave  a  verv  great  light  to  the 
whole  plain,  which  dki  sometimes  outshine 
the  light,  and  oppressed  the  beams  of  the 
iidamantine  pillar;  thoueh  by  the  observa-» 
tioD  I  made  afterwards,  it  appeared  that  it 
was  not  from  any  diminution  of  Hght,  but 
that  this  lay  in  the  travellers^  who  would 
sometimes  step  out  of  straight  paths^  where 
tliey  lost  the  full  prospect  ol  the  radiant 
pi^,  and  saw  it  but  sideways:  but  the 
great  light  from  the  black  tower,  which 
was  somewhat  pardodarly  scorching  to 
them,  would  generallv  light  and  hasten 
them  to  their  proper  climate  agun. 

*  Round  about  the  Uack  tower  there 
were,  methoueht,  many  thousands  of  huge 
nus-shapen  uny  monsters;  these  had  mat 
Beta  which  they  were  perpetually  plying 
and  castiiM^  towards  the  crooked  paths,  and 
they  would  now  and  then  catch  up  those 
that  were  nearest  to  them:  these  they  took 
up  straight,  and  whirled  over  the  walls  into 
tM  flaming  tower,  and  they  were  no  more 
seen  nor  heard  o£ 

*11iey  would  sometimes  cast  thdr  nets 
towards  the  right  jtaXhs  to  catch  the  strag- 
glers, whose  eyes,  for  want  of  drinking  at 
3ie  brook  that  nin  bv  them,  grew  dim, 
whereby  they  lost  their  way:  tfesc  would 
sometimes  venr  narrowly  miss  being  catch- 
ed  away,  but  I  could  not  hear  whether  any 
of  these  had  ever  been  so  unfortunate,  that 
had  been  before  very  hearty  in  the  straight 
paths. 

•I  considered  all  these  strands  sights 
with  great  attention,  until  at  last  1  was  in- 
terrspted  by  a  chister  of  the  travellers  in 


the  crooked  paths,  who  came  up-  to  me». 
bid  me  go  along  with  them»  and  presently 
fell  to  singing  and  dancing:  they  took  me 
hy  the  hand,  and  so  carried  me  away  along 
with  them.  After  I  had  fc^owed  them  a 
considerable  while,  I  perceived  I  had  lost 
the  black  tower  of  light,  at  which  I  ffreatly 
wondered;  but  as  I  looked  and  gazedround 
aboutme  and  saw  nothing,  I  began  to  fancy 
my  first  wioa  had  been  but  a  dream,  and 
there  was  no  such  thing  in  reality;  but  then 
I  considered  that  if  F  could  fancy  to  see 
what  was  not,  I  might  as  well  have  an  allu- 
sion wrought  on  me  at  present,  and  not  see 
what  was  really  before  me.  1  was  very 
much  confirmed  in  this  thought,  by  the 
effiect  I  then  just  observed  the  water  of 
Worldly- Wisdyom  had  upon  me;  for  as  I 
had  drank  a  little  of  it  again,  I  felt  a  very 
sensible  efiect  in  my  head;  methought  it 
distracted  and  disordered  all  there;  this 
made  me  stop:of  a  sudden,  suspecting  some 
charm  or  enchantment  As  1  was  castine 
about  within  myself  what  I  should  do,  and 
whom  to  apply  to  in  this  case,  I  spied  at 
some  distance  off  me  a  man  beckorane,  and 
making  signs  to  me  to  come  over  to  hiro.  I 
cried  to  him,  I  did  not  know  the  way.  He 
then  called  to  me,  audibly,  to  step  at  least 
out  of  the  path  I  was  in;  for  if^I  stayed 
there  any  longer  I  was  in  dane^er  to  be 
catched  in  a  great  net  that  was  lust  hang- 
ing over  me,  and  ready  to  catch  me  up; 
that  he  wondered  I  was  so  blind,  or  so  dis- 
tricted, as  not  to  see  80  imminent  and -visi- 
ble a  danger;  assuring  me,  that  as  soon  as 
I  was  out  of  that  way,  he  would  come  to 
me  to  lead  me  into  a  more  secure  path. 
This  I  did,  and  he  brought  me  his  pdm- 
fuU  of  the  water  of  Heavenly-Wisdom, 
which  was  of  very  great  use  to  me,  for  my 
eyes  were  straigl^  cleared,  and  I  saw  the 
great  black  tower  just  before  me:  but  the 
p;reat  net  which  I  spied  so  near  me  cast  me 
m  such  a  terror,  that  I  ran  back  as  for  as  I 
could  in  one  breath  without  lodLuie  behind 
me.  Then  my  benefeu^tor  thus  bespoke 
me:  **You  have  made  the  wonderfuUest 
escape  in  the  world;  the  water  you  used  to 
driuK  is  of  a  bewitching  nature;  you  would 
else  have  been  mightily  shocked  at  the  de- 
formities and  meanness  of  the  place;  for 
besides  the  set  of  blind  fools,  in  whose  com- 
pany you  was,  you  may  now  behold  many 
otha*s  who  are  only  bewitched  after  an^ 
other  no  less  dangerous  manner.  Look  a 
little  that  way,  there  goes  a  crowd  of  pas- 
sengers; they  have  indeed  so  good  a  head 
as  not  to  suTCr  themselves  to  be  blinded  W 
this  bewitching  water;  the  black  tower  is 
not  vanished  out  of  their  sight,  they  see  it 
whenever  they  look  up  to  it:  but  see  how 
they^  go  sideways,  and  with  tiieir  eyes 
downwards,  as  it  they  were  mad,  that  they 
thus  may  rush  into  uie  net,  without  being 
beforehand  troubled  at  the  thought  of  so 
miserable  a  destruction.  Their  wills  are 
so  perverse,  and  their  hearts  so  fond  of  the 
pkasurea  of  the  place^  that  rather  than 
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loregothem  they  vrltA  ruit  an  hASftrd^  and 
venture  upon  aU  the  miseries  and  woea  be- 
fore thefn. 

**Sec  there  that  ottier  company;  though 
they  should  drink  none  <rf  the  hicwitching 
water,  vet  they  take  a  course  bewitching 
and  dauding.  See  how  they  choose  the 
crookedest  paths,  whereby  they  have  often 
the  black  tower  behind  them,  and  some- 
times see  the.  radiant  cdumn  sideways, 
which  gives  them  some  weak  glimpse  of  it! 
These  tools  content  themselves  with  that, 
not  knowing  whether  any  other  have  any 
more  of  its  influence  and  light  than  them- 
selves: this  road  is  called  that  of  ^ipersti- 
tion  or  Human  Invendon:  they  gw^sdy 
overlodc  that  which  the  rules  and  laws  of 
the  place  prescribe  to  them,  and  contrive 
some  other  scheme,  and  set  off  directions 
mkI  prescriptions  for  liiemselves,  which 
they  hope  will  serve  their  turn.'*  He 
showed  me  many  other  kinds  of  fools, 
which  put  me  quite  out  of  humour  with 
the  place.  At  last  he  carried  me  to  the 
right  paths,  where  I  found  tnie  and  solid 
pleasure,  which  entertained  me  all  the 
way,  until  we  came  in  closer  sight  of  the 
pillar,  where  the  satisfaction  increased  to 
that  measure  that  my  faculties  were  not 
pAile  to  contain  it:  in  the  straining  of  them 
I  was  violently  waked,  not  a  litdc  grieved 
at  the  vanishing  of  so  pleasing  a  dream. 

•Glasgow,  Sept,  29.' 


Na  525.]    Saturday,  November  1,  171^ 

That  1ov«  atone,  wM6h  Thtuft^  laws  Mntrol, 
Doaanrea  neeptlon  in  Uw  bunaa  wmL 

It  Is  mv  custom  to  take  frequent  oppor- 
tunities ot  inquiring,  from  time  to  time, 
what  success  my  speculations  meet  with  in 
the  toWn.  I  am  glad  to  find,  in  particcdar, 
that  my  discourses  on  marriage  nave  been 
well  received.  A  friend  of  mine  gives  me 
to  understand  from  Doctor's-commonsi  that 
more  licenses  have  been  taken  out  there  of 
late  than  usual.  I  am  likewise  informed 
of  several  pretty  fellows,  who  have  resolv- 
ed to  commence  heads  of  families  by  the 
first  fevouraWe  opportunity.  One  of  them 
writes  me  word  that  he  is  ready  to  enter 
into  the  bonds  of  matrimony,  provid«i  I 
will  give  it  him  under  my  hand  (as  I  now 
do)  that  a  man  may  show  his  face  in  good 
company  after  he  is  married,  and  that  he 
need  not  be  ashamed  to  treat  a  woman  with 
kindness  who  puts  herself  in  his  power  fbr 
life. 

1  have  other  letters  on  this  siubject,  which 
say  thati  am  attempting  to  make  a  revolu- 
tion in  the  worid  of  gallantry,  and  that  the 
consequence  of  it  will  be  that  a  great  deal 
«f  the  sprightliest  wit  and  satire  of  the  last 
age  will  be  lost;  that  a  bashftd  fellow,  upon 
chanrfng  his  condition,  will  be  no  longer 
(led  how  to  stand  the  rdllery  of  his  &- 


cetlooa  compauioiM;  tiurl  he  need  not  ova 
he  married  only  to  plunder  an  hmesB  «f 
her  fortune,  nor  pntaid  that  he  uaea  her 
ill,  to  avoid'  the  ndiodous  name  of  a  load 
husband. 

Indeed*  if  I  may  spmk  my  opinaoB  d 
grest  part  of  the  writings  wlndi  once  pie- 
vailed  among  us  under  the  nodon  of  hn- 
mour,  they  are  such  as  would  tempt  one  to 
think  there  had  been  an  assedation  amiig 
the  wits  of  those  times  to  rally  l«ptimacy 
out  of  our  island.  A  state  of  wedkck  was 
the  common  mark  of  all  the^venturefs  ia 
farce  and  comedy,  as  well  as  the  i 
in  lampoon  and  satire,  to  shoot  at; 
thing"  was  a  more  standing  jest,  in  aU  cfaibs 
of  faidiionable  mirth  and  gay  oooevetuAm. 
It  was-determmed  among  those  airy  crilks, 
that  the  appellation  of  a  aober  man  aiiaBU 
signify  a  spiritless  fellow.  And  I  am  apt 
to  thmk  it  war  about  the  same  tin»e  tfait 
^ood-nature,  a  word  so  peculiarly  degant 
m  our  language,*  that  some  have  oBnned  it 
cannot  well  be  expressed  in  any  otbov 
came  first  to  be  nAnkred  sospicioBSy  and 
in  dancer  of  being  transferted  from  in 
original  sense  to  ao  distant  an  idea  as  that 
of  Sly, 

I  inust  confess  it  has  been  my  smhkdctk^ 
in  the  course  of  my  wrkiags  to  mtafe^  aa 
well  as  I  was  able,  the  proper  ideas  of 
things.  And  as  I  have  attempced  thla  al- 
ready on  th^  subject  of  marriage  mserenl 
papers,  I  shall  here  addaoroe  fardaer  etn 
servaidoni  which  occur  to  me  on  the  sane 
head. 

Nothing  seems  to  be  thought,  by  ear  fine 
mitlemen,  so  indispen^aUe  an  omankcnt  ia 
fashionable  life^  as  love.  *  A  knig^-emnt,* 
says  Don  Quixote,  *  without  a  miatFeai^  is 
like  a  tree  without  leaves;'  and  a  man  of 
mode  among  us  who  has  not  some  lair  one 
to  mgh  for,  might  as  wdl  pretend  to  appear 
dre^ed  without  his  periwig.  We  faatc 
lovers  in  prose  innumerable.  All  oor  pre- 
tenders to  rhyme  are  professed  inamoratasy 
and  there  is  scarce  a  poet  good  or  bid*  to 
be  heard  of,  who  has  not  some  read  or  wtp- 
posed  Saccharissa  to  improve  his  vein. 

If  love  be  any  refinement,  conjugal  kive 
must  be  certainly  so  in  a  much  higher  de- 
gree. There  is  no  comparison  between  the 
frivolous  afiectations  of  attracting thecyearf 
women  with  whom  you  are  oidy  captivarted 
by  way  of  amusement,  aad  of  whom  perhafs 
you  know  nothing  more  than  their  features; 
and  a  regular  and  unifbrm  endeavour  to 
make  youriself  valuable,  both  as  a  friend 
and  lover,  to  one  whom  you  have  choaea 
to  be  the  compcmion  of  your  life.  The  fhrat 
is  the  spring  of  a  thousand  fopperies,  stBf 
artifices,  falsehoods,  and  perhaps  baiban- 
ties;  or  at  best  rises  no  higher  than  to  a 
kind  of  dancing^school  breeding,  to  me 
the  person  a  more  sparkling  air.  Tbe»t- 
ter  is  the  parent  c^  substantial  virtiics  i 
agreeable  qualities,  and  cultivates  the  mi 
while  it  improves  the  behaviovr.  The 
pasBioB  of  love  to  a  mJsCresa,  even  wfaeie  It 
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ift  moel  sincere^  resembles  too  nitich  the 
flame  of  a  fever:  that  to  a  ^ife  is  like  the 
vital  heat. 

I  have  often  thought,  if  the  letters  writ- 
ten by  men  of  good-nature  to  dieb  wives 
were  to  be  compared  with  those  written  by 
men  of  gallantry  tp  their  mistresses*  the 
former,  notwithstanding  any  inequality  of 
style,  would  appear  to  have  the  advantage. 
Friendship,  tenderness,  and  ppnstancy, 
dressed  in  a  simplicity  of  expr^sioD,  re- 
commend themselves  by  a  more  native 
elegance,  than  passionate  raptures,  extra- 
vagant encomiums,  and  slavish  adoration* 
If  we  were  admitted  to  search  the  cabinet 
of  the  beautiful  Narcissa,  among  heaps  of 
epistles  from  several  admirers,  which  are 
there  preserved  with  equal  care,  how  few 
should  we  find  but  would  make  any  one 
sick  in  the  reading,  except  h^r  who  is  flat- 
tered by  them?  But  in  how  dillerent  a  style 
must  the  wise  Benevolus,  who  converses 
with  that  ^ood  sense  and  good  humour 
among  all  his  friends,  vrrite  to  a  wife  who 
is  the  worthy  object  of  his  utmost  affection? 
Benevdus,  both  in  public  and  private,  and 
all  occasions  of  life,  appears  to  have  every 
good  quality  and  desirable  ornament 
Abroad  he  is  reverenced  and  esteemed;  at 
home  beloved  and  happy.  The  satisfaction 
'  he  enjoys  there  settles  into  an  habitual 
complacency,  which  shines  in  his  counte- 
nancef  enlivens  his  wit,  and  seasons  his 
conversation.  Even  those  of  his  acouaint- 
ancei  who  have  tiever  seen  him  in  nis  re^ 
tirement,  are  sharers  in  the  happiness  of  it; 
aiid  it  is  very  much  owing  to  his  being  the 
best  and  best  beloved  of  husbands,  that  he 
is  the  most  steadfast  of  friends,  and  the 
roost  agreeable  of  companions. 

There  is  a  sensible  pleasure  in  contem- 
pladngsuch  beautiful  instances  of  domestic 
life.  The  happiness  of  the  conjugal  state 
appears  heightened  to  the  highest  degree 
it  is  capable  of  when  we  see  two  persons  of 
accomplished  minds  not  only  united  in  the 
same  interests  and  affections,  but  in  their 
taste  of  the  same  improvements  and  diver- 
sions. Pliny,  one  oi  the  finest  gentlemen 
and  politest  writers  of  the  age  in  which  he 
lived,  has  left  us,  in  his  letter  to  Hispnlla, 
his  wife's  aunt,  one  of  the  most  s^primble 
liamily  pieces  of  this  kind  I  have  ever  met 
vrith.  I  shall  end  this  discourse  with  a 
translation  of  it,  and  I  believe  the  reader 
will  be  of  my  opinion,  that  conjugal  love  is 
drawn  in  it  with  a  delicacy  which  makes  it 
appear  to  be,  as  I  have  represented  it,  an 
ornament  as  well  as  a  virtue. 

« PUny  to  HUfiulla. 
*A8  I  remember  the  great  affection 
which  was  between  you  and  your  excellent 
brother,  and  know  you  love  his  daughter 
as  your  own,  so  as  not  only  to  express  the 
tenderness  of  the  best  of  aunts,  but  even  to 
supply  that  of  the  best  of  fathers;  I  am 
sore  it  will  be  a  pleasure  to  you  to  hear  that 
she  proves  worthy  of  her  £ather#  worthy 


of  you,  and  of  yonr  and  her  ancestors.  Her 
ingenuity  is  admii-able;  her  frugality  extra- 
ordinary. She  loves  me;  the  surest  pledge 
of  her  virtue;  and  adds  to  this  a  wonderfti 
disposition  to  learning,  which  she  has  ac- 
quired from  her  affection  to  me.  She  reads 
my  writings,  studies  them,  and  even  gets 
them  by  heart.  You  would  smile  to  see  the 
concern  she  is  in  when  I  have  a  cause  to 
plead,  and  the  joy  she  shows  when  it  is 
over.  She  finds  means  to  haVe  the  first 
news  brought  her  of  the  success  I  meet 
with  in  court,  how  I  am  heard,  and  what 
decree  is  made.  If  1  reeite  any  thing  in 
public,  she  cannot  re^^un  from  placing 
herself  privately  in  some  comer  to  hoar, 
where,  with  the  utmost  delight,  she  feasts 
upon  my  applauses.  Sometimes  she  sings 
my  verses;  and  accompanies  them  with  the 
lute,  without  any  master  except  love,  the 
best  of  instructors.  From  these  instances  I 
take  the  most  certain  omens  of  our  per- 
petual and  increanng  happiness;  since  her 
affection  is  not  founded  on  my  youth  and 
person^  which  must  gradmmy  deca/,  but 
she  is  in  love  with  the  Immortal  part  of  mc, 
my  glory  and  reputation.  Nor  indeed  could 
less  be  expected  from  one  who  had  the 
happiness  to  receive  her  education  froin 
you,  who  in  your  house  was  accustomed  to 
every  thing  that  was  virtuous  and  decent^ 
and  even  began  to  love  me,  by  your  re- 
commendation. For,  as  you  had  always 
the  greatest  respect  for  my  mother,  yoo 
were  pleased  from  my  infiancy  to  form  me, 
ta  commend  me,  ana  kindly  to  presage  I 
should  be  ont  day  what  my  wife  foncies  I 
am.  Accept  therefore  our  united  thanks; 
mine,  that  you  have  bestowed  her  on  me; 
and  hers,  that  you  have  g^ven  me  to  her, 
as  a  mutual  grant  of  joy  and  fetidty. 


No.  526.]    Monday y  Kovcmbcr  3,  1712. 

PV)rtiu«  utcre  loria.       Ov\i  JKM.  Lib.  ii.  127. 

Keep  a  stiff  rein.— ./f(U!««i». 

I  A^  veiy  loath  to  come  to  extremitiea 
with  the  young  gentlemen  mentioned  in  the 
following  letter,  and  do  not  care  to  chastise 
them  with  my  own  hand,  until  I  am  forced 
by  provocation  too  great  to  be  suffered 
without  the  absolute  destruction  of  my 
spectatorial  dignity.  The  crimes  of  these 
oHenders  are  placed  under  the  observation 
of  one  of  my  chief  officers,  who  is  posted 
just  at  the  entrance  of  the  pass  between 
Irfmdon  and  Westminster.  As  I  have  great 
confidence  in  the  capacity,  resolution,  and 
integrity  of  the  person  deputed  by  me  to 
give  an  account  of  enormities,  I  doftbt  not 
but  I  shaU  soon  have  before  me  all  proper 
notices  which  are  requisite  for  the  amend- 
ment of  manners  in  public,  and  the  instmo- 
tioQ  of  each  individual  of  Uie  human  species 
in  what  is  due  from  him  in  respect  to  the 
whole  body  of  mankind.  The  present 
paper  shall  consist  only  .of  the  above^men- 
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tkned  letter,  and  tihe  copf  of  a  depotatkm 
which  I  have  given  to  my  trusty  friend, 
Mr.  John  Sly;  wherein  he  is  chai-ged  to 
Mtify  to  me  all  that  is  necessary  tor  my 
animadvermon  upon  the  delinquents  men- 
tioned by  mv  correspondent,  as  well  as  aU 
others  described  in  the  said  deputation. 

*  To  the  Spectator  General  of  Great 
Britain. 

*  I  grant  it  does  look  a  tittle  fimuUar,  but  I 
must  call  ycai 

'  Dear  Dumb, — ^Bdng  got  again  to  the 
farther  end  of  the  Widow's  coffee-house,  I 
shall  from  hence  rive  you  some  account  of 
the  behaviour  of  our  hackney-coachmen 
ance  my  last  These  indefatigable  gentle- 
men, without  the  least  design,  I  dare  say, 
ci  self4ntere8t  or  advantage  to  themselves, 
do  stiU  ply  as  vohmteers  day  and  night  for 
thegood  of  their  country.  I  will  not  trouble 
you  with  enumerating  many  particulars, 
out  I  must  by  no  means  omit  to  inform  you 
of  an  infint  about  six  feet  high,  and  be- 
tween twenty  and  thirtv  years  of  age,  who 
was  seen  in  the  arms  of  a  hackney-coach- 
man, driving  by  Will's  coffiee-house  in  Co- 
neo^^furdeOf  between  the  hours  of  four  and 
five  m  the  afternoon  of  that  very  day 
wherein  vou  published  a  memorial  against 
them.  This  impudent  young  cur,  though 
he  could  not  sit  in  a  coachf4>ox  without 
holding,  yet  would  venture  his  nedL  to  bid 
detoce  to  your  spectatorial  authority,  or 
to  any  thing  that  you  countenanced.  Who 
he  was  I  know  not,  buti  heard  this  rdation 
this  morning  from  a  goitleman  wlio  was  an 
eye  witness  of  this  nis  impudence;  and  I 
was  willing  to  take  the  first  opportiuiity  to 
inform  you  of  him,  as  holding  it  extremely 
requisite  that  you  should  mp  him  in  Uie 
bua  But  I  am  m3rself  most  concerned  for 
my  fdlow-templars,  feUow-students,  and 
fellow-labourers  in  the  law,  I  mean  such  of 
them  as  are  dignified  and  distinguisfaed  un- 
der the  denomination  of  hacknqr-coach- 
men.  Such  as]niing  minds  have  these  am- 
Intious  young  men,  that  they  cannot  enjoy 
themselves  out  of  a  coach-box.  It  is,  how- 
ever, an  unspeakable  comfort  to  me  that 
I  can  now  tell  you  that  some  of  them  are 
grown  so  bashful  as  to  study  only  in  the 
night  time,  or  in  the  country.  The  o^ier 
night  I  ^ed  one  of  our  young  gentlemen 
very  diligent  at  his  lucubrations  in  Fleet 
Street;  and,  by  the  way,  I  should  be  under 
some  concern,  lest  this  hard  student  should 
one  time  or  other  crack  his  brain  with  stu- 
dying, but  that  I  am  in  hopes  nature  has 
taken  care  to  fortify  him  in  proportion  to 
the  gr^t  undertakings  he  was  designed  for. 
Ancfther  of  my  fdlow-templars  on  Thurs- 
day last  was  getting  up  into  his  study  at  the 
bottom  of  Gray*s-Inn-Laiie,  in  order,  I 
suppose,  to  contemplate  in  the  fresh  air. 
Now,  sir,  my  request  is,  that  the  great 
modesty  of  these  two  gentlemen  may  bcl 
T«coitled  as  a  patteni  to  the  rest;  and  tt  you  I 


would  but  give  them  two  or  three  tonchei 
with  your  own  pen,  though  you  migl^  not 
perhaps  prevail  with  them  to  desist  enthdy 
mm  thetr  meditations,  yet  I  doubt  not  bat 
you  would  at  least  preserve  them  from 
being  pid)lic  spectacles  of  folly  in  oar 
streets.  I  say  two  or  three  touches  indi 
your  own  pen;  for  Ihave  already  observed, 
Mr.  Spec,  that  those  Spectators  wtuch  are 
so  pr^til^  laced  down  the  sides  witii  ticde 
c's,  how  instinctive  soever  their  maj  be^  do 
not  carnr  with  them  that  authority  as  the 
others.  I  do  agam  therefore  desire,  that  far 
the  sake  of  diSr  dear  necks,  you  wouM  be- 
stow one  penful  of  your  own  ink  upon  tbem. 
I  know  you  are  loath  to  expose  tkem;  sod 
it  is,  I  must  confess,  a  thousand  pities  thM 
any  young  gentleman  who  is  come  of  honest 
paraits  should  be  brought  to  pi^lic  shame; 
And  indeed  I  should  be  glad  to  have  them 
handled  a  tittle  tenderly  at  the  first,  bat  if 
foir  means  will  not  ptevail,  there  is  then 
no  other  way  to  reclaim  them  but  by  mak- 
ing use  of  some  wholesome  severities;  mA 
I  think  it  is  better  that  a  dosenortwo  of 
such  good-for-Bothmg  fellows  should  be 
made  examplei  of,  than  that  tiie  reputa- 
tion of  some  hundreds  of  as  hooefbl  yoanr 
grentlemen  as  mysdf  should  sofibr  tlumigS 
Uidr  folly.  It  IS  not,  however,  for  me  to 
direct  you  what  tt>  do;  but,  in  diort,  if  our 
coachmen  wiU  drive  on  this  trade,  the  very 
first  of  them  that  I  do  find  rae^tating  io 
the  street,  I  shall  msdbe  bold  to  <«  take  the 
number  of  his  chambers,"*  together  widi 
a  note  of  his  name,  and  de^mtch  tbem  ts 
you,  that  ^ou  may  chastise  him  at  yon- 
own  discretion.  I  am.  dear  Spec,  for  ever 
your's,  MOSES  GREENBAG, 

'Esq.  ifyoupleue. 

<  P.  Sw  Tom  Hammerdoth,  one  of  our 
coachmen,  is  now  pleadine  at  the  bar  at 
the  other  end  of  the  room,  but  has  a  tittle 
too  much  vehemence*  and  throws  oat  his 
arms  too  much  to  take  his  audience^  with 
a  good  grace' 

7b  my  ioviag  and  weil-Mwed  Joim  S(^, 
haberdather  of  hatt,  and  todaeammit 
between  tbeeitiet  of  London  and  Wem- 
ndnater. 

Whereas  frequent  ^tisorders,  affimcs, 
indignities,  omissions,  and  trespasses,  hr 
which  there  are  no  reme^es  by  any  fom 
of  law,  but  wldch  apparently  disturb  and 
disquiet  the  minds  of  men,  happen  near 
the  place  of  your  residence;  ana  that  yon 
are,  as  wdl  by  your  commodious  situatton,  as 
the  good  iiarts  with  which  you  are  endowed, 
properly  qualified  for  the  observh^on  «f 
the  said  offences;  I  do  hereby  authorise  and 
depute  you,  from  the  hours  of  nine  in  tiK 
morning  until  four  in  the  afternoon,  to  krep 
a  strict  eye  ui>on  all  persons  and  things  that 
are  conveyed  in  coaches,  carried  in  carts, 
or  walk  on  foot,  from  the  dty  of  London  to 
the  dty  of  Westminster,  or  from  the  city 
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of  Westminster  to  the  dtf  df  London, 
within  the  said  hours.  You  are  therefore 
not  to  depart  from  your  observatory  at  the 
end  of  Devereux-court  during  tne  said 
space  of  each  day,  but  to'  observe  the  be- 
haviour of  all  persons  who  are  suddenly 
transported  from  trampine  cm  pebbles  to 
iit  at  ease  in  chariots,  what  nodce  they 
take  of  their  foot  acquaintance,  and  send 
me  the  speediest  advice,  when  they  are 
guilty  of  overlooking,  turning  from,  or  ap- 
pearing grave  and  distant  to,  their  old 
friends.  When  man  and  wife  are  in  the 
same  coach,  you  are  to  see  whether  they 
appear  pleased  Or  tired  with  each  other, 
ana  whether  they  carry  the  due  mean  in 
the  eye  of  the  world,  between  fondness  and 
coolness.  You  are  carefully  to  behold  all  such 
as  shall  have  addition  at  honour  or  riches, 
and  report  whether  they  preserve  the 
countenance  they  had  before  sudh  addition. 
As  to  persons  on  foot,  yon  are  to  be  atten- 
tive whether  they  are  pleased  with  their 
condition,  and  are  dressed  suitable  to  it; 
but  especially  to  distinguish  such  as  appear 
discreet,  by  a  low-heel  shoe,  with  the  de- 
cent ornament  of  a  leather  garter:  to  write 
down  the  names  of  such  country  gentlemen 
as,  upon  the  approach  of  peace,  have  \eh 
the  hunting  (or  the  military  CGck  of  the 
hat;  of  all  who  strut,  make  a  ncnse,  and 
swear  at  the  drivers  of  coaches  to  make 
haste,  when  they  see  It  is  iqiposnble  they 
should  pass;  of  all  young  gentlemen  in 
coach-boiKS^  who  labour  at  a  perfection  in 
what  they  are  sure  to  be  excelled  by  the 
meanest  of  the  people.  You  are  to  do  all 
that  in  you  lies  that  coaches  said  passengers 
give  way  according  to  the  course  of  bua- 
ness,  all  the  morning  in  term-time,  towards 
Westminster,  the  rest  of  the  year  towards 
the  Exchange.  Upon  these  directions,  toge- 
ther with  oUier  secret  articles  herein  en- 
closed*  you  are  to  govern  yourself^  and  give 
advertisement  thereof  to  me,  at  all  con- 
venient and  spectatorial  hours,  when  men 
of  businessare  to  be  seen.  Hereof  you  are 
not  to^iL  Given  under  my  seal  of  office. 
T.  « THE  SPECTATOR.* 
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Facile  in veniM  et  pcjoram,  et  pejof  moimUqi; 
Melionm  meqae  ta  reperlee,  neqne  aol  ridet 

PUMtu  in  flttcbor. 

To»wSn  auily  Had  a  worn  woman ;  n  bettor  tliB  ion 
■ever  ibone  npon. 

I  AM  SO  tender  of  my  women-readers, 
I        that  I  cannot  defer  the  publication  of  any 
i        thing  which  concerns  their  happiness  or 
quiet.    The  repose  of  a  married  woman  is 
consulted  in  the  first  of  the  following  letters, 
and  the  felicity  of  a  maiden  lady  in  the 
I        second.    I  call  it  a  felicity  to  have  the  ad- 
I        dresses  of  an  aere^able  man;  and  I  think  I 
I        have  not  any  where  seen  a  prettier  applica- 
tion of  a  poetical  storv  than  that  of  his,  in 
making  the  tale  of  Cephahu  and  Procris 
Vou  IL  38 


the  hisCnry  pictim  of  a  fiMi  fat  so  gidhmt  a 
manner  as  he  addresses  it  But  see  the 
letters. 

•Mr.  Spectator,— It  is  now  almost 
tiiree  months  ance  I  was  in  town  about 
some  buaness;  and  the  hurry  of  it  beine 
over,  I  Xxxk.  a  coach  one  afternoon,  tmd 
drove  to  see  a  relation,  who  married  about 
ax  years  ago  a  wealthy  citizen.  I  fbmid 
her  at  home,  but  her  husband  gone  to  the 
Exdiange,  and  expected  bade  within  an 
hour  at  the  farthest  After  the  usual  saluta- 
tions of  kindness,  and  a  Immh^  questions 
about  friends  in  the  country,  we  sat  down 
to  inquet,  played  two  or  three  games,  waA 
drank  tea.  I  should  have  told  you  that  this 
was  my  second  time  of  seeing  her  since 
marriaee;  but  before,  she  lived  at  the  same 
town  where  I  went  to  school:  so  tlmt  the 
plea  of  a  relation,  added  to  tiie  innocence 
of  my  youth,  prevailed  upon  her  good-hu- 
mour to  indulge  me  in  a  freedom  of  con- 
versation as  (nten,  and  oftener,  than  the 
strict  discipline  of  the  school  would  allow 
ot  You  may  ea^^  imagbe,  after  sQch  an 
acquaintance,  we  might  be  exceedingmernr 
without  any  offence;  as  in  calling  to  n^nd 
how  many  inventions  I  have  been  put  to  in 
deluding  the  master,  how  many  hands 
forged  mr  extuses,  how  many  times  been 
sick  in  perfect  health;  for  I  was  then  never  < 
ack  but  at  schod,  and  only  then  because 
out  of  her  company.  We  had  whiled  away 
three  hours  after  this  manner,  when  I  found 
it  past  five;  and  not  expecting  her  husband 
would  return  until  late,  rose  up,  and  told 
her  I  riionld  go  early  next  morning  for  the 
coimtr^.  She  kindly  answered  she  was 
afMd  It  would  be  king  before  she  saw  me 
a^m;  so,  I  todc  mv  leave,  and  parted. 
Now,  ar,  I  had  not  been  g^  home  a  fbrt- 
ni^t^  when  I  received  a  letter  from  a 
neighbour  of  theirs,  that  ever  since  that 
fatal  afternoon  the  ladv  has  been  most  ni- 
humanly  treated,  and  the  husband  puUicly 
stormed  that  he  was  made  a  member  of  too 
numerous  a  sodety.  He  had,  it  seems,  lis- 
tened most  of  the  time  my  couan  and  1 
were  together.  As  jealous  ears  always  hear 
docile,  so  he  heani  enough  to  make  him 
mad;  and  as  jealous  eyes  always  see  through 
magnifying  passes,  so  he  was  certain  it 
could  not  be  1  whom  he  had  seen,  a  beard- 
less stripling,  but  fonded  he  saw  a  ny 
gentieman  «  the  temple,  ten  years  older 
than  myself;  and  fbrthat  reason,  I  presume, 
durst  not  come  in,  nor  take  any  notice  when 
I  went  out  He  is  perpetually  ad^mg  his 
wifo  if  she  does  not  tninlL  the  time  long  (as 
she  said  she  should)  until  she  see  her  cousin 
agmn.  Pray,  sir,  what  can  be  done  in  this 
case?  I  have  writ  to  him  to  assure  him  I 
was  at  his  house  all  that  afternoon  expect- 
ing to  see  him.  His  answer  is,  it  is  only  a 
tnck  of  hers,  and  that  he  neiUier  can  nor 
will  believe  me.  The  parting  kiss  I  find 
mightily  netUes  him,  and  confirms  him  in 
all  liis  errors.   Ben  lonson,  as  I  remember. 
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makes  a  luneiguci ,  to  opc  of  his 
*' admire  the  de^ierate  valour  c£  the  bold 
English,  who  let  out  their  wives  to  all  en* 
counters.*'  The  general  custom  of  salota- 
tioo  should  excuse  the  favour  done  me,  or 
jrou  should  lay  down  rules  when  such  dis- 
tmctiops  are  to  be  given  or  omitted.  You 
cannot  imagine,  sir,  how  tnxri^ed  I  am  for 
this  unhappy  lady's  misfortune,  and  beg 
Tou  would  msert  this  letter,  that  the  hus- 
band may  reflect  upon  this  accident  cooUy. 
It  is  DO  small  matter,  the  ease  of  a  virtuous 
woman  for  her  whole  life.  I  know  she  will 
conform  to  any  /^[ularities  (though  more 
strict  than  the  common  rules  of  our  country 
require)  to  which  his  jpartioilar  temper 
shall  incline  him  to  oblige  her.  This  ac- 
ddeot  puts  me  in  mina  how  genenwsly 
Pisistcatus,  the  Athenian  tyrant,  behaved 
himself  on  a  like  occasion,  when  he  was 
instigated  bv  his  wife  to  put  to  death  a  youi» 
I  gentfanart;  because,  bemg  passionately  fona 
of  his  daughter,  he  had  kissed  her  in  iniblic, 
as  he  met  her  in  the  street  "What,'' said 
he,  *'  shall  we  do  to  those  who  are  our  ene- 
mies, if  we  do  thus  to  those  who  are  our 
friends?"  I  will  not  trouble  you  much 
longer,  but  am  exceedingly  concerned  lest 
this  accident  may  cause  a  virtuous  lady  to 
lead  a  miserable  life  with  a  husband  who 
has  no  grounds  for  his  jealousy  but  what  I 
have  futhfuUy  related,  and  ousht  to  be 
reckoned  none.  It  is  to  be  feared  too,  if  at 
last  he  sees  his  mistake,  yet  people  will  be 
as  slow  and  unwilling  in  disbetieviaK  scan- 
dal as  they  are  quick  and  forward  in  Believ- 
ing it  1  shall  endeavour  to  enliven  this 
plain  honest  letter  with  Ovid's  relation 
about  Cvbele's  image.  The  ship  wherein 
it  was  aboard  was  stranded  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Tiber,  and  the  men  were  miable  to 
move  it,  until  Claudia,  a  virgin,  but  sus- 
pected of  unchastity,  bv  a  slight  pull  hauled 
It  in.  The  story  is  told  in  ue  fourth  book 
oftheFastL 

**  Parent  of  fodt.  (began  Uie  weeping  fldr.) 
Rewart  or  ponifh,  but  ohi  tear  mjr  pcayar: 
If  lewdneM  e*^  defll*d  my  virgin  bloom. 
From  beav'n  with  Justioe  I  receive  mj  doom: 
Bat  if  my  honour  yet  has  Itnown  no  ttain, 
Thoo,  goddeai.  thou  my  innooeDea  nwinlain ; 
Thou,  whom  the  aiee^t  rulea  of  goodnem  ■way*d, 
▼ouchaafb  to  (bilow  an  unblemiah'd  maid."* 
8he  tpoke  and  tooeh'd  tto  eon!  with  glad  forprlae, 
(Tte  trmh  waa  witaen'd  by  tan  Umwaad  ayaa) 
Tte  pitying  goddeaa  eaaHy  eomply'd. 
Folio w*d  in  uiumph.  and  adom*d  her  guide; 
While  Ctaudia,  UuBhing  itiU  for  fiaat  diigraee. 
Mareh'd  ailaat  oa,  with  a  slow  aolemn  paoe : 
Nor  yet  from  aome  wai  all  dittraaC  fwnoT*d, 
Though  heay*n  luch  virtue  by  such  wondev  proved. 

« I  am,  ar,  your  very  humble  servant 
•PHILAGNOTES.' 

•Mr.  Spectator,— You  will  oblige  a 
languishing  lover,  if  you  ^dll  please  to  print 
the  enclosed  verses  in  your  next  paper.  If 
you  remember  the  Metamdrpboses,  you 
know  Procris,  the  fond  wife  of  Cephalus,  is 
said  to  have  made  her  husband,  who  de- 
lighted m  the  sports  of  the  wood,  a  present 
of  an  unerring  javelin.    In  process  of  time 


he  was  to  much  in  tKe  forest,  thai  Us  My 
suspected  he  was  pnrauine  some  Bymph, 
under  the  (Pretence  of  following  a  chase 
more  innocent  Under  this  waamckm  she 
hid  herself  among  the  trees,  to  observe  his 
motiotts.  While  she  lav  concealed^  her 
husband,  tired  with  the  labour  of  bantki^ 
came  within  her  hearing.  As  he  was  foiaft- 
ing  with  heat,  he  cried  out,  '*  jtura  ifemP' 
"  Oh,  charming  air,  approach ! " 

'The  unfortunate  wife,  taking  tbewonl 
air  to  be  the  name  of  a  woman,  bccaa  Ip 
move  among  the  bushes;  and  the  Imabfli^ 
believmg  it  a  deer,  threw  his  javdm,  and 
killed  her.  This  history,  painted  ob  a  fin, 
which  I  presented  to  a  lady,  gave  occaann 
to  my  growing  poeticaL* 

*«Oonie,  gentle  air  r  the  Ariian  ifctptead  anil. 

While  Procria  panted  in  the  ancc  eka4a; 

*«Coma,  gentle  air.*"  the  fkiier  Delia  crka» 

While  at  her  feet  the  awain  azpirinff  ttea. 

Lo!  the  glad  galea  o^  an  her  heniideB  almy. 

Breathe  on  her  Una,  and  in  her  hooem  play. 

In  I>etta*a  hand  this  toy  ia  (htal  Ibwd. 

Nor  did  that  ihMed  dart  naore  anrely  nnnni 

Bci«h  gifta  destructive  to  the  givera  pvwa, 

AUka  both  loveia  flOl  hy  tiioae  they  Kmc  : 

Tet  guiltleae  too  thia  brMn  4»matifa  Uvea, 

At  random  wounda,  nor  knows  the  womai  ahegivca; 

Bhe  views  the  story  with  attentive  evea, 

And  pitjea  Froeria,  while  her  lum  diss 
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Dum  potiilt,  Bolita  gemitnm  virtate  itpitsait. 

OaKMei.iz.WL 
With  wonted  ibrtitade  she  bar«  the  msart. 
And  not  a  groan  eoofeas'd  her  bamtaf  haatt.    Cap. 

*  Mr.  Spectatoh, — ^I  who  now  write  to 
you  am  a  woman  loaded  with  injuries;  and 
the  aggravation  of  my  misfortune  »,  that 
they  are  such  which  are  overlooked  b^  the 
generality  of  mankind;  and,  though  the 
most  afflicting  imagmable,  not  r^ardcd  ss 
such  in  the  general  sense  of  the  world.  I 
have  hid  my  vexation  from  all  mankind; 
but  having  now  taken  pen,  ink,  and  paper, 
am  resolved  to  unbosom  myself  to  you,  aad 
lay  before  yen  what  grieves  me  and  aO  fSkit 
sex.  You  nave  very  often  mentioDed  par- 
ticular hardships  done  to  this  or  that  lady; 
but  methinks  you  have  not,  in  any  one 
speculation,  directly  pointed  at  the  partial 
freedom  men  take,  the  unreasonable  con- 
finement women  are  obliged  to,  in  the  only 
circumstance  in  which  we  are  necevanlr 
to  have  a  commerce  with  them,  that  «t 
love.  The  case  of  celibacy  is  the  great  cv] 
of  our  nation;  and  the  indulgence  ef  the 
vicious  conduct  of  men  in  that  state,  with 
the  ricUcule  to  which  women  are  exposed, 
though  ever  so  virtuous,  if  long  unnuuricd, 
is  the  root  of  the  greatest  irreeulanties  of 
this  nation.  To  show  you,  ar,  that  (though 
you  never  have  given  us  the  catalogue  or  a 
lady's  library,  as  you  promised}  wc  read 
books  of  our  own  choo^g,  I  shall  inaert  on 
this  occasion  a  ^ragraph  or  two  out  of 
Echard's  Roman  TTistorv.  In  the  44th  page 
of  the  second  volume,  the  author  obsonrea 
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that  Augustas,  upon  his  return  to  Home  at 
the  end  of  a  war,  received  complaints  that 
too  preat  a  number  of  the  yqun^  men  of 
guamy  were  unmarried.  The  emperor 
hereupon  assembled  the  whole  equestrian 
order;  and,  having  separated  the  married 
from  the  single,  old  particular  honours  to 
the  former;  but  he  told  the  latter,  that  is 
to  say,  Mr.  Spectator,  he  told  the  bache- 
lors. That  their  lives  and  actions  had  beta 
so  peculiar,  that  he  kneir  not  by  what  name 
to  call  them;  not  by  that  of  men,  for  they 
performed  nothing  that  was  manly;  not  by 
that  of  citizens,  for  the  city  mient  perish 
notwithstanding  their  care;*  nor  by  that  of 
Romans,  for  they  designed  to  extirpate  the 
Roman  name.  Then,  proceeding  to  show 
his  tender  care  and  hearty  affection  for  his 
people,  he  farther  told  them,  that  their 
coarse  of  life  was  of  such  pernicious  conse- 

Siencc  to  the  glory  and  grandeur  of  the 
Oman  nation,  that  he  could  not  choose  but 
tdl  them,  that  all  other  crimes  put  together 
oouW  not  equalize  theirs,  for  they  were 
guilty  of  murder,  in  not  suffering  those  to 
be  bom  which  should  proceed  from  them; 
ofimpiety,  in  causing  the  names  and  ho- 
nours of  their  ancestors  to  cease;  and  of 
sacrilege,  in  destroying  their  kind,  which 
proceed  from  the  immortal  gods,  and  hu- 
man nature,  theprincipal  thing  consecrated 
to  them:  therefore,  hi  Ais  respect,  they 
dissolved  the  government  in  disobeying  its 
laws;  betravca  their  country,  by  making  it 
bamn  and  waste;  nay,  and  demolished 
their  city,  in  depriving  it  of  inhabitants. 
And  he  was  sensible  that  all  this  proceeded 
not  from  any  kind  of  virtue  or  abstinence, 
but  from  a  looseness  and  wantonness  which 
cmg^t  never  to  be  encouraged  in  any  civil 
government  There  are  no  particulars 
^weh  upon  that  let  us  into  the  conduct  of 
these  young  worthies,  whom  this  great 
emperor  treated  witli  so  much  justice  and 
indignation;  but  any  one  who  observes  what 
passes  in  this  town  may  very  well  frame  to 
nhnsdf  a  notion  of  their  riots  and  debauche- 
ries aU  night,  and  thdr  apparent  prepara- 
tions for  them  all  day.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted 
but  these  Romans  never  passed  any  of  their 
time  innocently  but  when  they  were  asleep, 
and  ncvfer  slepjt  but  when  they  were  weary 
and  heavy  with  excesses,  taia  dept  only  to 
prepare  themselves  for  the  repetition  of 
them.  If  vou  did  your  dutv  as  a  Spectator, 
you  woidd  carefully  examine  into  the  num- 
ber of  births,  marriages,  and  burials;  and 
when  you  had  deducted  out  of  your  deaths 
all  sucii  as  went  cut  of  the  world  without 
marrying,  then  cast  up  the  number  of  both 
sexes  born  within  such  a  term  of  years  last 
past;  VGU  might,  from  the  single  people  de- 
partad,  make  some  usefol  inferences  or 
guesses  how  many  there  arc  left  unmarried, 
and  raise  some  usefol  scheme  for  the  amend- 
ment of  the  age  m  that  particular.  I  have 
Bot  patience  to  proceed  gravely  on  this 
aAM)minable  libertmism;  fori  cannot  bat  re- 
iecty  as  I  am  writing  to  you,  upon  a  certain 


lascivious  manner  which  all  our  young  gen- 
tlemen use  in  public,  and  examine  our  eyes 
-with  a  petulancy  in  their  own  which  is  a 
downrignt  affront  to  modesty.  Adisdainfid 
look  on  such  an  occasion  is  returned  with  a 
countenance  rebuked,  but  by  averting  their 
eyes  from  the  woman  of  honour  and  de- 
cency to  some  flippant  creature,  who  wUl. 
as  the  phrase  is,  be  kinder.  I  must  set 
down  things  as  they  come  into  mv  head, 
without  standing  up(m  order.  Ten  tnousand 
to  one  but  the  gay  gentleman  who  stared, 
at  the  same  time,  is  a  housekeeper;  for  you 
must  know  they  are  got  into  a  humour  of 
late  of  beine  very  regular  in  their  sins;  and 
a  young  fellow  shall  keep  his  four  maids 
and  three  footmen  with  the  ereatestg;ravity 
imaginable.  There  are  no  less  than  six  of 
these  venerable  housekeepers  of  my  ao 
quaintance.  This  humour  amoi^  young 
men  of  condition  is  imitated  by  all  the  worid 
below  them,  and  a  general  mssdution*  of 
manners  arises  from  this  one  source  of 
libertinism,  without  shame  or  reprehension 
in  the  male  youtii.  It  is  from  this  one  foon-^ 
tain  that  so  many  beautifol  helpless  younjg 
women  are  sacrificed  and  given  up  to  lewd- 
ness, shame,  poverty,  and  disease.  It  is  to 
this  also  that  so  many  excellent  yoaDC[  ^o* 
men,  who  might  be  patterns  of  conjugal 
affection,  and  parents  of  a  worthy  race, 

Sine  under  unhappy  passions  for  such  as 
ave  not  attention  to  observe,  or  virtue 
enough  to  prefer  them  to  their  common 
wencnes.  Now,  Mr.  Spectator,  I  m'uA  be 
free  to  own  to  you  that  I  myself  suffer  a 
tasteless  insipid  Wng,  from  a  consideration 
I  have  for  a  roan  wh^  would  not,  as  he  s^d 
in  my  hearing,  resign  his  liberty,  as  he  calls 
it,  for  all  the  bean^  and  wealth  Uie  whole 
sex  is  possessed  of.  Such  calamities  as  these 
would  not  happen,  if  it  could  pos^Uy  be 
brought  abcmt,  that  by  fining  bfkhelors  as 
papists,  convicts,  or  the  like,  they  were 
distinguished  to  their  disadvantage  from  the 
rest  of  the  world,  who  fall  in  witp  the  mea- 
sures of  civil  society.  Lest  you  should  think 
I  speak  this  as  being,  accordinK  to  the 
senseless  rude  phrase,  a  malicious  old  maid, 
I  shall  acqufunt  vou  I  am  a  woman  of  con^ 
dition,  not  now  three-and-twenty,  and  have 
had  pr(x>osals  fWxnat  least  ten  different 
men,  ana  the  greater  number  of  them  have 
upon  the  upshot  refosed  me.  Something  or 
other  is  always  amiss  when  the  lover  takes 
to  some  new  wench.  A  settlement  is  easily 
excepted  against;  and  there  is  very  little 
recourse  to  avcnd  the  vicious  part  of  our 
youth,  but  throwing  oneself  away  upon 
some  lifeless  blockhewl,  who,  though  he  is 
without  vice,  is  also  without  virtue,  Now- 
a-days  we  must  be  contented  if  we  can  get 
creatures  which  are  not  bad;  good  are  not  . 
to  be  expected.  Mr.  Spectator,  I  sat  near 
you  the  other  day,  and  think  I  did  not  ^s- 
please  your  spectatorial  eye-right;  which  t 
shall  be  a  better  judge  of  when  I  see  w)ie- 
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dMT  fOB  take  Bolkc  of  tlMse  cvik  yoor  mm 
way,  «r  nrint  this  memoral  dictated  f roui 
the  dMdaMfol  heavy  heart  of,  ar,  your  moit 
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Ut  CMTj  Ihiai  hiVK  Mi  *M  ilMa.— JtooMHMik 

Upow  the  hearing  of  several  hoe  diqMifces 
nnk  ami  pieoedetice»  I  could 
'  ■■niiiwiR  myaelf  widi  some  ob- 
y  vfaich  f  have  made  upoa  the 


works  of  Uteraliire,  whether  m  the  writine, 
primfafc  or  repeating  part  To  begin  with 
the  wrttert:  I  have  observed  that  die  au- 
thor of  a  foho,  in  an  companies  and  cod* 
versalions,  sets  himsetf  above  the  author  of 
a  «|varto:  the  anthor  of  a  quarto  above  the 
sHthor  of  an  octavo;  and  so  on,  by  a  gradual 


and  SBbordinatloo»  to  an  auttior  in 
tweatv-fcurs.  This  dislmctian  is  so  well  ob- 
served, that  in  an  assembly  of  che  learned, 
I  have  seen  a  folio  writer  place  himself  In 
SB  tibow  dialr,  when  the  anthor  of  a  dno- 
dedmo  has,  oot  of  a  just  deference  to  his 
sapqtoi  qvality,  seated  himadf  upon  a 
In  a  word,  auUiofa  are  usually 
in  company  after  the  same  manner 
*  works  are  upon  a  shdt 

The  most  ndnote  pocket  anthor  hath  be- 
neath him  the  writers  of  all  pamphlets,  or 
works  dwt  are  onhr  stitched.  Asforthe 
pamphleteer,  he  tsikes  place  of  none  bat 
the  Sflkhort  of  iiarie  sheets,  and  of  that  fra- 
tcmi^  who  pubim  their  labours  on  certain 
dav%  or  on  every  day  in  the  we^  I  do 
■oi  ind  that  the  precedency  among  the 
hidtvidmds  In  this  latter  dam  of  writers  V 
yet  settled. 

For  my  own  part,  I  have  had  so  strict  a 
regard  to  tiie  ceremonial  which  prevafls  in 
the  learned  world,  that  I  never  presusMd 
to  take  place  of  a  pamphleteer,  nntil  my 
Attly  papers  were  gathered  into  those  two 
first  volmnes  which  nave  already  appnred. 
After  which,  I  naturally  jumped  over  the 
heads  not  only  of  all  pamphleteers,  Imt  of 
every  octavo  writer  m  Great  Britain  that 
had  written  bat  one  book.  I  am  also  in- 
formed  by  my  bookseller,  that  six  octavos 
have  at  all  times  beca  looked  upon  as  an 
eqidvrient  to  a  foho;  which  I  take  notice  oC 
the  rather  becaase  1  would  not  have  the 
/  learned  world  surprised,  i(  after  the  pub- 
Bcstion  of  half  a  doaen  volumes,  I  take  my 
place  accordin^y.  When  my  scattered 
ibtces  are  thus  ralBed,  and  reduced  into 
r  bodfea,  lihrtter  myself  that  I  diall 
no  deq^icable  figure  at  the  head  of 


Whedier  these  foka,  whkh  have  been 


received  time  oot  of  mind  in  the  i 
wealth  of  letters,  were  not  origjaally  < 
blished  with  an  eye  to  our  paper  nsamfac- 
tve,  I  shall  leave  to  the  dwrnsskm  if 
othm;  and  shall  only  remaiJL  €srtha' as 
this  place,  that  all  pridten  and  T 
take  the  wall  of  one  another  ai 
the  above-mentioned  merits  of  tlse  : 
to  whom  they  reapectivdy  bdoo^ 

I  come  now  to  that  pomtof  pre 
which  Is  settled  amcor  the  three 
professions  by  die  wisdom  of  oar 
need  not  here  take  notice  of  the  I 
b  allotted  to  every  doctor  in  eacdi  of  i 
professions,  who  are  id  of  r 
not  so  high  as  knights,  yet  a  i 
'squires;  this  last  order  of  mesiylxing  the 
illltenae  bo^  of  the  aatioo,  are  omae- 
quently  thrown  together  in  a  class  bdsv 
the  three  learned  DTofesaona.  I  miat'oB 
this  for  the  sake  off  several  rural  SqaiKv 
whose  reading  does  not  rise  so  high  as  «» 
The  present  State  of  En^and,  and  who  an 
often  apt  to  usurp  that  prrrrdcwcy  which* 
l^  the  laws  of  their  country,  is  not  due  ta 
them.    Thdr  want  of  leamn^  which  hm 

planted  them  in  this  station,  may  in  i 

measure  extenuate  their  miadesD 

our  professoi's  ou^t  to  pardon  I 

they  offend  in  this  paiticalar,  c 

that  they  are  in  a  state  of  igwaice,  «r,  \ 

we  usually  say,  do  not  know  tihesr  lif^ 

hand  from  their  left. 

There  is  another  tr9ie  of  penaaa  wW 
are  retainers  to  the  learned  w«rld»  and  wha 
regulate  themselves  upon  aB  nrrawnas  fay 
several  laws  peculiar  to  theirlKidy;  Imes* 
the  play  ers  or  actors  of  both  f 
these  it  is  a  standing  and  i 
principle,  that  a  tragedian  always 
place  of  a  comecBan;  and  it  is  very 
known  U>e  meny  drolls  who  make  OS  Inai^ 
are  always  placed  at  tfie  lower  end  o£  the 
table,  and  in  every  entertainmeBt  give  way 
to  the  dignity  of  Uie  baekin.  It  b  a  stage 
maxim,  *  Once  a  king,  and  always  a  r  ~ 
For  this  reason  it  woidd  be  i ' 
absurd  ia  Mr.  Bullock,] 
height  and  graceftilnem  of  his  i 
at  at  the  iMt  hand  of  a  hciow  ttoagh  he 
were  but  iFre  foot  hi^  The  same  dfaa- 
tinction  is  observed  among  the  ladbcs  of  Hie 
theatre.  Queens  and  hcroiatspiumc  their 
rank  in  private  oonversation,  while  those 
who  are  waiting-woBiea  and  maids  of  Im- 
nour  upon  the  atage  keep  thdr  < 
also  behind  die  scenes. 

I  shall  only  add  that  by  a  parity  of  i. 
son,  all  writers  of  traeedy  knk  iqpan  it ; 
their  due  to  be  seated,  served,  or  lalsiM^ 
before  comic  writers:  those  who  deal  aa 
tragi-coaaedy  usually  taking  their  seats  be- 
tween the  authors  of  cidier  side.  TbsK 
has  been  a  kK  dispute  for  precedency  be- 
tween the  tranc  ana  heroic  poets.  Arisusle 
would  have  the  latter  yield  the  jhss  to  the 
former;  faot  Mr.  Dryden,  and  many  o&efa» 
would  never  submit  to  this  <*  "" 

lcH|ae  writers  pay  the  son 
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tlM  iMTsie,  09  oomic  wiittfs  to  Uttir  serious 
biothers  in  the  drama. 

vBythis  short  table  of  laws  order  is  kept 
up,  and  distinction  preserved,  in  the  whcte 
vepuUic  of  letters.  O, 
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8te  ▼ifuiB  Yaneri ;  eui  ^aeet  iinp«rM 
Formal  atque  aaimos  wb  Juga  alwBea 
Bftvo  mittore  euai  joco. 

Kir.  Od.xxzia.  lib.  1.10. 

Tint  Vemn  ■porti;  ihs  rich,  fte  baw, 
XhMkm  \m  fbrtuM  and  in  Ikee. 
To  HkmgmAim  love  provokes ; 

Wbea  cmeUy  Jocoee, 

Sbe  Uet  the  feUI  doom, 
AmA  Made  naeqvaletotlw  hraM«  y6km,-^0r«§ch. 

It  is  very  usual  for  those  who  have  been 
severe  upon  marriag;e,  in  some  part  or 
Gtiier  of  thdr  lives,  to  enter  into  the  frater- 
nity which  they  have  ridiculed,  and  to  see 
tm^r  niillery  return  upon  their  ovm  heads. 
I  scasce  ever  knew  a  woman-hater  that  did 
BOt»  sootter  or  later,  pay  for  it  Marriage, 
which  is  a  blessing  to  another  man,  fallsupoo 
such  a  one  as  a  judgment.  Mr.  Congreve*s 
Old  Bachelor  is  set  forth  to  us  with  much 
wit  and  humour*  as  an  example. of  diis 
kind.  In  riiort,  those  who  have  most  dis- 
tlDguished  themselves  by  railing  at  the  sex 
in  general,  very  often  make  an  nononrable 
aoMods,  by  choonng  one  cf  the  most  worth- 
less penions  of  it  for  a  companion  and  yoke^ 
fsUow.  Hyinen  takes  his  revenge  in  kind 
OD  those  who  turn  hb  mysteries  into  ridi- 
cule. 

My  friend  Will  Honeycomb,  who  was  so 
vamerdfuUy  witty  upon  the  women,  in  a 
couple  of  letters  which  I  lat^y  communi- 
cated to  the  public,  has  given  the  ladies 
ample  satisCsction  bv  marryin|;  a  fanner's 
4aiq^itBr;  a  piece  of  news  whic^  came  to 
cor  ckd>  by  the  last  post  The  templar  is 
wefT  podtive  that  he  has  married  a  dairy- 
maids but  Will,  in  his  letter  to  me  on  this 
occasion,  sets  the  best  face  upon  the  matter 
that  he  can,  and  gives  a  more  tolerable 
account  c£  his  spouse.  I  must  confess  I 
suspected  sometlung  more  than  otdinary, 
when  upon  opening  the  letter  I  found  that 
Win  was  fallen  offlrom  his  former  gayety^ 
having  changed  *Dear  Spec,'  which  was 
his  usual  salute  at  the  be^mmng  of  the 
letter,  into  *  My  worthy  Fnend,'  and  sub- 
scribed himself  in  the  latter  end,  at  full 
length,  William  Honeycomb.  In  short,  the 
gay,  the  loud,  tbe  vain  Will  Honeycomb, 
who  had  made  love  to  every  great  fortune 
thai  has  appeared  in  town  for  above  thirty 
years  tonsther,  and  boasted  of  favours  from 
ladies  whom  he  had  never  seen,  is  at  length 
wedded  to  a  pUub  country  giri. 

Km  letter  pves  us  the  pictni^  of  a  con- 
Tarted  rake.  The  sober  character  of  the 
husband  isdaahed  with  the  man  of  the  town, 
and  eaUvened  widi those  little  cantphrases 
wfakh  b»re  made  my  friend  Wul  often 


thous^  very  pretty  company.    But  let  na 
hear  what  he  says  for  himseit 

'  Mt  worthy  frikwd,-— I  question  not 
but  vou,  and  the  rest  of  my  acquaintance^ 
wonoer  that  I,  who  have  lived  in  the  smdke 
and  gallantries  ol  the  town  for  thirty  years 
together,  should  all  on  a  sudden  grow  fond 
of  a  coimtry  lif&.  Had  not  my  dog  of  a 
steward  ran  away  as  he  did,  without  mak- 
ing up  his  accounts,  I  had  still  beei\  im- 
mers^  in  sin  and  sea-coal.  But  since  my 
late  forced  vbit  to  my  estate,  I  am  so  {leased 
with  it,  that  I  am  resolved  to  live  and  die 
upon  it  I  am  every  day  abroad  among  my 
acres,  and  can  'scarce  forbear  filling  my 
letters  with  breezes,  shades^owers,.  mea- 
dows, and  purling  streams  The  amplicity 
of  manners,  which  I  have  heard  you  so 
often  s^eak  of,  and  which  appears  here  io 
perfection,  charms  me  wonderfully.  As 
an  instance  of  it  I  nmst  acquaint  you,  and 
by  your  means  the  wh<de  club,  that  I  have 
latdy  married  one  of  my  tenant's  daugh- 
ters. She  is  bom  of  honest  parents;  and 
though  die  has  no  portion,  she  l^as  a  great 
deal  of  virtue.  The  natural  sweetness  and 
innocence  of  her  behaviour,  the  freshness 
of  her  complexion,  the  um^ected  turn  of 
her  shape  and  person,  shot  me  throi»h 
and  through  every  time  I  saw  her,  and  did 
more  execution  upon  me  in  grogram  than 
the  greatest  beauty  in  town  or  court  had 
ever  done  in  brocade.  In  short,  she  is  such 
a  one  as  promises  me  a  good  heir  to  my 
estate;  and  if  by  her  means  I  cannot  leave 
to  my  children  what  are  £»lsely  called  the 
gifts  of  Mrth,  high  titles,  and  alliances,  I 
hope  to  convey  to  them  the  more  real  and 
vaknble  g^  of  birth— strong  bodies,  and 
healthy  constitutions.  As  for  your  fine  wo- 
men, I  need  not  tell  thee  that  I  know  thenu 
I  have  had  my  share  in  their  graces^  but 
no  more  d  that  It  shall  be  my  busmess 
hereafter  to  live  the  life  of  an  honest  man, 
and  to  act  as  becomes  the  master  of  a  fo- 
mily.  I  ouestioB  not  but  I  shall  draw  upon 
me  the  raillery  of  the  town,  and  be  treated 
to  the  tune  of, 'The  Marriage-hater  Match- 
ed;** but  I  am  prepared  for  it  I  have  been 
as  witty  upon  others  in  my  time.  To  tell 
thee  truly,  I  saw  such  a  tribe  of  fashionable 
young  ftattering  coxcombs  shot  up,  that  I 
did  not  thmk  my  post  of  an  Aomai^  cfe  ntf  ^ 
any  longer  tenable.  I  felt  a  certain  stiff- 
ness m  my  Umbs,  which  entirely  destroyed 
the  janntmess  of  ur  I  was  once  master  o£ 
Besides,  for  I  may  now  confess  my  age  to 
thee,  I  have  been  eight-and-forty  above 
these  twelve  years.  S«nce  my  retirement 
into  the  country  wiU  make  a  vacancy  in  the 
club,  I  could  wish  you  would  fill  up  xny 
place  with  my  friend  Tom  Dapperwit  He 
baa  an  infimte  deal  of  fire,  axid  knows  the 


*The  nine  ef  one  of  Toni  DuHby'a  Bisrablef  eoMt- 
diet.  It  was  Ik^gget'i  asteeUeat  perflvauBee  of  a  cba- 
raoter  ia  Uiis  play.  UMt  flnt  drew  tte  eyee  of  UiepabHa 
upon  litm,  aad  awrkad  Um  oat  aa  aa  ador  of  aapariar 
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town.  For  my  cyim  part,  ■•  I  hate  said 
before,  I  shall  endeavour  to  live  hereafter 
suitable  to  a  man  in  my  station,  as  a  ]mi- 
dent  head  of  a  family,  a  good  husband,'  a 
careful  father,  (when  it  shall  so  hiq>pen,) 
and  as  your  most  sincere  friend, 
O.         'WILLIAM  HONEYCOMR' 


Na  SSL]    Saturday t  Mrvember  8, 1712. 


to  the  Supreme  Bm&  we  eolam  cwaj 
'  lea  of  infinity: 


make  oar 


Qui  «Mre  «t  temw,  TtriiafM 

Tenptntborit: 
Unde  nil  imjiiB  generatnr  ipM ; 
Nee  vigel  quicquAin  simile  aat  aeeondirai. 

•  »r.Od.zii.Iikl.1ff. 

Who  fuidei  kelow  ind  roln  above. 

The  gnai  diipMer,  and  the  mifbty  King ; 

Than  be  nonepreater,  like  him  none, 

That  ean  be,  ie,  or  wae ; 
Buyreme  be  nng Ijr  fllla  the  thtimt.'-Cmek. 

SiMONiDES  being  asked  by  Diooysius  the 
tyrant  what  Gvod  was,  desired  a  daj's  time 
to  connder  of  it  before  he  made  his  r^y. 
When  the  day  was  extnred  he  desired  two 
days;  uid  afterwards,  mstead  of  returning 
his  answer,  demanded  still  double  the  time 
to  consider  of  it  This  great  poet  and  phi- 
losopher, the  more  he  contemplated  the 
nature  of  tiie  Deitjr,  found  that  he  waded 
but  the  more  out  or  his  depth;  and  that  he 
lost  himself  in  the  thought,  instead  of  find^ 
ioe  an  end  (tf  it 

If  we  connder  the  idea  which  wise  men, 
bv  the  light  of  reason,  have  framed  of  the 
Divine  Bdne,  it  amounts  to  this;  that  he 
has  in  him  aU  the  perfection  of  a  simitual 
nature*  And  since  we  have  no  notion  of  any 
kind  of  spiritual  perfection  but  what  we 
discover  hi  our  own  souls,  we  join  infinitude 
to^each  kind  of  these  perfections,  and  what 
is  a  faculty  in  a  human  scral  becomes  an  at- 
tribute in  God.  We  exist  in  place  and  time: 
die  Divine  Bemg  fills  the  immensity  or 
space  with  his  presence,  and  inhabits  eter- 
mty.  We  are  possessed  of  a  litUe  power 
ana  a  little  knowledge:  the  Divine  Being 
is  almifl;hty  and  omniscient  In  short,  by 
adding  mfinity  to  an^  kind  of  perfection  we 
eajoF,  and  by  joinmg  all  these  (Afferent 
kinds  of  perfection  in  one  being,  we  form 
our  idea  of  the  great  Sovereign  of  Nature. 

Thourii  every  one  who  thinks  must  have 
made  tMs  Observation,  I  diall  produce  Mr. 
Locke's  authority  to  the  same  purpose,  out 
d[  his  Essay  on  Human  Understanding. 
•If  we  examhie  the  idea  we  have  of  the 
incomprehensible  Supreme  Bang,  we  shall 
find  that  we  come  by  it  the  same  way;  and 
tluit  the  complex  ideas  we  have  both  of 
God  ttod  sepmte  spirits,  are  made  up  of 
the  nmple  ideas  we  receive  from  reflection: 
V.  j^.  having,  from  what  we  experience  in 
ourselves,  ^  the  ideas  of  exutence  and 
duration,  of  luiowledge  and  power  of  plea- 
sure and  happiness,  and  of  several  other 
Salities  and  powers,  which  it  is  better  to 
ve  than  to  be  without:  when  we  would 
frame  an  idea  the  most  suitable  we  can 


one  of  these  with  our  own  idea 
and  so  patting  them  together, 
complex  idea  of  God.*  ^ 

It  19  not  impossible  that  there  ma^  be 
many  kinds  of  ^ritual  perfection,  beades 
those  which  are  lodged  in  a  human  soul: 
but  it  b  imposable  that  we  should  have  the 
ideas  of  any  kinds  of  perfection,  except 
those  of  which  we  have  some  small  rays 
and  short  imperfect  strokes^  in  ourselves. 
It  would  therefore  be  very  high  presooip- 
tion  to  determine  whether  the  Supreme 
Being  has  not  many  more  attributes  than 
those  which  enter  into  our  conceptions  of 
him.  This  is  certain,  that  if  ^ere  l>e  any 
kind  of  spiritual  perfection  which  b  not 
marked  out  in  a  human  8oul»  it  bdongs  ia 
its  fulness  to  the  divine  nature. 

Several  eminent  philosophers  have  im- 
agined that  the  souC  in  her  separate  state, 
mav  have  new  faculties  springing  up  in  her, 
which  she  is  not  cajMble  of  exerting  durmg 
her  present  union  with  the  body;  and  whe- 
ther these  faculties  mav  not  correspcod 
with  other  attributes  in  Uie  divine  nature, 
and  open  to  us  hereafter  new  matter  of 
wonder  and  adoration,  we  are  altogeCher 
ignoraiit  This,  as  I  have  said  before^  we 
ou^ht  to  acquiesce  in,  that  the  SovereisD 
Bemg,  the  great  author  of  nature,  has  m 
him  all  possiUe  perfection,  as  weQ  in  land 
as  in  degree:  to  speak  according  to  our  me- 
thods of  conceivings  I  shall  only  add  under 
thb  head,  that  when  we  have  nuaed  oar 
notion  of  this  Infinite  Being  as  high  as  it  U 
possible  for  the  mind  of  man  to  go,  it  wDl 
rail  infinitely  short  of  what  he  rcallyb. 
'There  b  no  end  of  his  greatness.*  'The 
most  exalted  creature  he  has  made  b  oriy 
capaUe  of  adoring  it,  none  but  himself  can 
comprehend  it 

The  advice  of  the  son  of  Sirach  b  very 
just  and  sublime  in  this  light  <By  his 
word  all  things  connst  We  may  speak 
much,  and  vet  come  short:  wherefore  in 
some  he  b  alL  How  shall  we  be  able  to 
mamify  him?  for  he  is  great  above  all  his 
woiks.  The  Lord  is  terrible  and  very 
great;  and  marvellous  in  hb  power.  When 
you  glorify  the  Lord,  exalt  him  as  much  as 
you  can;  for  even  yet  will  he  far  exceed. 
And  when  you  exalt  him,  put  forth  all 
your  straigUi,  and  be  not  weary;  (or  you 
can  never  go  far  enough.  Who  hath  seen 
him,  that  he  might  tell  us?  and  who  can 
magnify  him  as  he  isr  There  are  yet  hid 
greater  things  than  these  be^  for  we  have 
seen  but  a  few  of  his  works. ' 

I  have  here  only  considered  the  Supreme 
Bemg  bv  the  light  of  reason  and  philoso- 
phy. Ir  we  would  see  him  in  all  the  won- 
ders of  his  men^,  we  must  have  recourse 
to  revelation,  wmch  rq)resents  him  to  us 
not  only  as  infinitely  great  and  glorious,  but 
as  infimtely  good  and  just  hi  his  dispoisa- 
tions  towards  man.  But  as  this  b  the  theory 
which  faUs  under  every  one's  consideratioB. 
though  indeed  it  can  never  be  sufficieod/ 
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OQoiidered,  I  shidl  here  otAf  takenodce  of 
that  habitual  wonhip  and  yeneratioii  which 
we  ought  to  pa3r  to  this  Almighty  Being. 
We  should  often  refresh  our  minds  with  the 
thcught  of  him,  and  annilulate  ourselves 
before  him»  in  the  contemplation  of  our 
own  worthlessness,  and  of  his  transcendent 
excellency  and  perfection.  This  would 
imprint  in  our  minds  such  a  constant  'and 
muntemipted  awe  and  Teneration  as  that 
'#hich  I  am  here  recommen^ng,  and  which 
is  in  reality  a  kind  of  incessant  prayer,  and 
reasonable  humQiation  of  the  soul  before 
him  who  made  it 

This  would  effectually  kill  in  us  all  the 
little  seeds  of  pride,  vanity,  and  self-con- 
ceit, which  are  apt  to  shoot  up  in  the  minds 
of  such  whose  thoughts  turn  more  on  those 
comparative  advantages  which  they  enjoy 
over  some  of  thdr  fellow-creatures,  than 
on  that  infinite  distance  Which  is  placed 
between  them  and  the  supreme  model  of 
all  perfection.  It  would  hkewtse  quicken 
our  desires  and  endeavours  of  uniting  our- 
selves to  him  by  all  the  acts  of  religion  and 
virtue. 

Such  an  habitual  homa^  to  the  9u- 
nreme  Being  would,  in  a  particular  manner, 
banish  from  among  us  that  prevailing  im- 
piety of  using  his  name  <m  the  naost  trivial 
occasions. 

1  find  the  following  passaee  in  an  excel- 
lent sermon,  preathed  at  the  funeral  of  a 
gentieman*  vrho  was  an  honour  to  his  conn- 
try,  and  a  more  diligent  as  well  as  success- 
§ud  inquirer  into  the  works  of  nature  than 
any  other  our  nation  has  ever  produced. 
*  He  had  the  profoundest  veneration  for  the 
great  God  of  heaven  and  earth  that  I  have 
cVer  observed  in  any  person.  The  very  name 
of  God  was  never  mentioned  by  him  with- 
out a  pause  and  a  visible  stop  in  his  dis- 
course; in  which  one,  that  knew  him  most 
particularly  above  twenty  years,  has  told 
me  that  he  was  so  exact,  that  he  does  not 
remember  to  have  observed  him  once  to 
fiul  in  it* 

Every  one  knows  the  veneration  which 
was  paid  by  the  Jews  to  a  name  so  great, 
wGinaerfoV  and  holy.  They  would  not  let  it 
enter  even  into  their  religious  discourses. 
What  can  we  then  think  of  those  who  make 
use  of  so  tremendous  a  name  in  the  ordinary 
expressions  of  their  anger,  mirth,  and  most 
impertinent  passions?  of  those  who  admit  it 
into  the  most  familiar  questions  and  asser- 
tions, ludicrous  phrases,  and  woriLs  of  hu- 
mour? not  to  mention  those  who  violate  it 
by  solemn  perjuries!  It  would  be  an  afiront 
to  reason  to  endeavour  to  set  forth  the  hor- 
ror and  profaneness  of  such  a  practice. 
The  very  mention  of  it  exposes  it  suflS- 
cientiy  to  those  in  whom  the  light  of  na- 
ture, not  to  say  religion,  is  not  utterly  ex- 
tinguished. O. 


Md  533.]    JibiKlay,  Mfoember  10,  171^ 


*  See  bishop  Baniet'8Sennon,pre«elied  at  tbe  ftineral 
«r  tlw  boacMirable  Robert  Boyle. 


-Puiifor  vl«  cotto,  ecauin 

Bcddere  qua  tenm  valet,  exaora  Ipsa  aecandi. 

f  play  the  whetstone:  useless  and  nnflt 
To  cat  myself,  I  fharpon  others  wit— OmcA. 

It  is  a  very  honest  action  to  be  studious 
to  produce  other  men's  merit;  and  I  make 
no  scruple  of  saying,  I,  have  as  much  of 
this  teinper  |m  any  roan  m  the  world.  H 
woold  not  be  a  thing  to  be  bragged  6^  bm 
that  is  what  any  man  may  be  master  <£, 
who  will  take  pams  eaoogh  for  it  Much 
observation  of  the  unworthiness  in  beinr 
pained  at  the  excellence  of  another  li^lJ 
bring  you  to  a  scorn  of  yourself  for  that  un* 
willin^ess;  and  when  you  have  got  so  fiu*, 
you  will  find  it  a  greater  {Measure  than  you 
ever  before  knew  to  be  zealous  in  promot- 
ing the  fame  and  welfare  of  tiie  praise- 
worthy. I  do  not  speak  this  as  pretending 
to  be  a  mortified  self-denying  man,  b«l  a» 
one  who  had  turned  his  ambition  into  ft 
right  channel  I  claim  to  myself  the  merit 
oT  having  extorted  excdlent  prodoctioM 
from  a  person  of  the  greatest  abiHtiet»  wha 
would  not  have  let  them  appeared  by  aay 
other  meansrl*  to  have  aaiBNited  a  few 
young  gentiemen  into  worthy  pnmuts,  who 
will  be  a  glory  to  our  age;  uui  at  all  timet* 
and  by  all  possible  means  in  my  power,  vat* 
dermmed  the  interest  of  ignorance,  vice, 
and  folly,  and  attem]yted  to  siibstitute  in 
their  stead,  learning,  piety,  and  ffood  senses 
It  is  from  this  honest  heart  thatl  find  my* 
self  honoured  as  a  gentieman-usher  to  the 
arts  and  sciences.--Mr.  Tickell  and,  Mr. 
Pope  have,  it  seems»  this  idea  of  me.  The 
former  has  vrrit  me  an  excellent  paper  of 
verses,  in  praise,  forsooth,  of  myself;  and 
the  oUier  enclosed  for  my  perusal  an  ad- 
mirable poem,  t  which  I  hope  will  shortiy 
see  the  hght  In  the  mean  time  I  cannot 
suppress  any  thought  of  his,  but  insert  this 
sentiment  about  the  d]^ng  words  of  Adrian^ 
I  will  not  determine  in  the  case  he  meiv- 
tions;  but  have  thus  much  to  say  in  favour 
of  his  argument,  that  many  of  his  own  works 
which  1  have  seen,  convince  me  that  vety 
pretty  and  very  sublime  sentimciits  ma^ 
oe  lodged  in  the  same  bosom  without  dimi* 
nntion  ofits  greatness. 

*  Mr.  Spectator, — ^I  was  the  other  day 
in  company  with  five  or  six  men  of  some 
learning:  where,  chancing  to  mention  the 
famous  verses  which  the  emperor  Adrian 
spoke  on  his  death-bed,  they  were  all 
agreed  that  it  was  a  plec^  of  gayety  un- 
worthy that  prince  in  those  circumstances. 
I  could  not  but  dissent  from  this  opinion, 
Methinks  it  was  by  no  means  a  gay  but  a 
very  serious  soliloquy  to  his  soiul  at  the 
point  of  his  departure:  in  which  sense  I 
naturally  took  these  verses  at  my  first  read 
ing  them,  when  I  was  very  young,  and  be 
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fore  I  knetriHMt  hiterpteUftion  the  wgrld 

generally  pat  apoo  them. 


**  Animala  vagiila,  I 
Hofl|iM  cowfUt^M  corporis, 
(iac  none  abibis  in  local 
Pallidnla.  rinda,  nodola. 
Nee  (at  soleii)  dabia  Jocoat**- 

'*Alas,  mj  sool!  thou  please  compa- 
nkm  of  this  body,  thqn  fleeting  thing  that 
art  now  deserdne  il,  whither  art  thoii*fiy- 
ing^  to  what  wJEnown  region?  Thoo  art 
all  trembling,  fearful,  and  penrire.  Now 
what  ia  become  of  tiiy  former  wit  and 
huihoar?    Thoa  ahalt  jeit  and  be  gay  no 


*I  conlen  I  cannot  apprehend  where 
lies  the  trifling  in  afl  this;  it  is  the  most 
natural  and  obrioiis  reflection  imaginable 
to  a  dying  man:  and,  if  we  consiM*  the 
emperor  was  a  heathen,  that  doubt  con- 
cermig  ^le  hitaare  state  of  his  sool  will 
aeem  softurfrom  bdng  the  efl^  of  want 
of  tfieueht,  that  it  was  scarce  reasonable 
he  shoiud  think  otherwise:  not  to  mention 
that  there  b  a  plain  confession  lacHided  of 
his  bdief  in  its  immortality.  The  dimba- 
thre  epidiets  of  vaguta^  blandula^  and  the 
reit,  appear  not  to  me  as  expressions  of 
levity,  bat  rather  of  endearment  tod  con- 
cern; soch  as  we  find  in  Catallas,  and  the 
authors  of  Hendecasyllalu  after  hhn,  where 
Uiet  are  us^  to  express  the  utmost  love 
and  tenderness  fen*  their  mistresses.  Hvou 
think  me  right  in  my  notion  of  the  last 
words  of  Adrian,  be  pleased  to  insert  this 
in  the  Spectator;  if  nc^  suppress  it 

«Iam,8cc' 

*  To  the  9Hfip09ed  Author  of  the  Spectator, 

*In  oonrca  lioentloaa,  and  a  ahamrteai  stase^ 
How  long  the  war  shall  wit  with  virtM  wafif 
Encbantod  by  this  prostituted  fUr, 
Our  youth  run  headlong  in  the  fWtal  raai«; 
la  hnght  of  rapture  elatp  anheeded  palna. 
And  aqek  pallutioB  throvgli  their  tingliaf  feiqa. 

« Thy  spotless  thoufthts  (iB8lhoek*d  the  prfeet  auqr  Ivar, 

And  the  pare  roatal  in  her  bosom  wear. 

To  conscious  blu^s  and  diaiinlsh'4  pride. 

Thy  glass  betrays  what  treach*rous  love  would  hide : 

Nor  harsh  thy  preoepU,  but  infttt*d  by  stealth, 

Ftease  while  they  cure,  aodcbeat  os  into  health. 

*Thy  works  in  C9iloo*fl  toftet  gain  a  part, 
And  with  liia  tailor  share  the  fopllaig's  heart: 
Lash*d  in  th^  satire,  the  penurious  cit 
laughs  at  himself,  and  finds  no  harm  in  wit : 
Prom  fi*1on  gamesters  the  raw  'aquire  is  flree. 
And  Britain  owes  her  rescuM  oaks  to  thee.* 
His  miss  the  frolic  viscountf  dreads  to  toast, 
Or  Ms  third  cure  the  shalktw  templar  boast ; 
And  the  rash  fool,  who  scom'd  the  beaten  road. 
Dares  quake  at  thunder,  and  confess  his  God. 

*  The  brainlees  stripling,  who.  eipell'd  to  town, 
Daran'd  the  BiiflTcollege  and  pedantic  down, 
Aw'd  by  thy  name  is  dumb,  and  thrioe  a  week 
Spells  oneouth  Latin,  and  pretends  to  Greek. 
A  saunl*ring  tribe!  such,  bom  to  wide  estateti 
With  "  yea**  and  "  no"  in  senates  hoM  debates ; 
At  length  deMpisM,  each  to  his  field  retires. 
First  with  the  dogs,  and  king  amidsl  the  'squires ; 
From  pert  to  stupid  sinks  supinely  down. 
In  youth  a  coxcomb,  and  in  age  a  clown. 
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Above  the  atan,  and  tread*flt  the  aeUsoni^r 
Fkme,  heaven,  and  helt  are  thy  exalted  thene. 
And  visionssachasJoTe  himself  might  f 
Man  sak  to  slnyry,  thoagh  to  glory  boi 
Heavea*a  pride  whBa«pri^t,Bad4e|icaT^  1 


*  Mr.  TickeU  here  alludes  to  Steers  papers  agaiaat  the 
Sharpers,  Jbc.  in  the  Tatler,  and  particularly  to  a  letter 
in  Tat.  No.  73,  eigned  WiH  Tnisty,  ud  written  by  Mr. 
John  Httglica. 

t  Visn^C  BoUngbrokt. 


I  csonU  Brittai  Vbiiimd^ 
And  tho«  alone  deaerve  frsM  anth  a  Mead; 
A  debt  so  borrowed  iaiJIustrioQslhme, 
And  feme  when  sharM  with  him  is  doable  teae. 
flo  flnah'd  wWiawneta,  bybeaatysqneen  heKow^ 
With  Bore  than  mottal  charma  JBaewflow^ : 
8ach  gen^roQs  strifes  Ea^enc  and  Muteo*  try. 
And  as  in  glory  80  in  friendahip  Tin. 

*  Penait  theae  Kmb  ^  thee  to  Uve-^MT  Maan 
A  mnae  that  pants  and  langnisfaea  fer  feme ; 
Tlmt  fears  to  sink  when  humbled  thenea  afee  riaa^ 
Lost  in  tbe  flMSB  of  aaeaa  titgouen  thiiVn. 
Beedrd  by  thee,  I  prophesy  my  rhynses 

The  praise  of  Tirgins  in  sneeeemnf  tiflBea; 

MzM  with  thy  works,  their  life  no  hoandnitanlsK, 

Bnt  atuid  pnoleeled  as  inspire  by  Itoa. 

'  So  aome  weak  shoot,  wliieh  ate  would  pooilyiiK, 
leine*a  tree  adopts  and  Hfta  him  to  the  ahinr^ 
TiKongh  the  new  pnpU  feat^iing  Jnieea  floiw, 
Thmat  forth  the  gena.  and  give  the  lovcBB  ID  Usv; 
Aloft,  iounortal  reigns  the  piant  ankaowa. 
With  borrow*d  Mfe.  and  Tigoor  aot  Ma  om.* 

'  7b  the  Stiectator  General. 
*lMr.  John  Sly  humbly  showeth>— 

*  That  upon readittgthe depBtatjon  gfiFcn 
to  the  said  Mr.  John  Sy,  all  pem»  pum* 
"mf  by  hb  obsenratory  bdiaved  thenselvetf 
With  the  same  deconim  asif  year  hcaoor 
yourself  had  been  present 

*That^yoiir  said  ofllcer  is  prepar'iu^  ao 
cordiiki^  to  ycur  honour's  secret  vutcraiaaam, 
hats  m  ttie  several  kinds  eC  heads  that 
make^gures  in  the  realms  of  Great  Bcitaiii, 
with  cocks  sigB^cant  of  their  powers  aad 
faculties. 

*  That  your  said  officer  haa  taken  dne  no- 
tice of  Yonr  instructions  and  admonitioni 
concerning  the  internals  of  the  head  Iraa 
the  outward  form  of  the  same.  His  hats 
for  men  of  the  faculties  of  law  and  phyas 
do  but  just  turn  up,  to  ipive  a  little  l^etn 
their  sagacity;  his  military  bats  glare  M 
in  the  face;  and  he  has  prepareda  fiunaffiar 
easy  cock  for  all  good  compsniona  betweea 
the  above-mentioned  extremes.  For  ttns 
end  he  has  consulted  the  most  leaned  sf 
his  acquaintance  for  the  true  form  anddk 
mensions  of  the  lefiidum  af/na^  and  nnds 
a  hat  fit  for  it 

*Your  sdd  officer  does  former 
sent»  that  the  young  divines  aboot  town  i 
many  of  them  got  into  the  cock  nnfifiaiy, 
and  denres  your  instructions  therein. 

'  That  the  town  has  been  for  several  dap 
verv  wen  behaved,  and  farther  your  said 
officer  saith  not'  T. 
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iDuno  doas  dabo,  inquit  ille,  nna  si  | 
Et  si  duaram  paBnitd>it  addentnr  dnB.~Pls«t. 
Nay,  iays  he,  if  one  is  too  little,  I  will  give  yo«  twn; 
And  if  two  win  not  satiaQr  yon,  I  win  ndd  two  MBit. 

*  7b  the  Spectator. 
<  Sir, — You  have  often  given  us  very  ex- 
cellent discourses  against  that 
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cMiwim  oil  psrcms  in  lurtuig  xncir  ciuinreB 
to  fluuny  contrary  to  tlldr  ittclinatiotis.  My 
own  case,  wkhoat  farther  prefac^  I  wiU 
li^  befijre  you,  and  leave  ytmto  jndgeof  It 
My  fether  and  mother,  bodi  bdng  hi  de- 
dhiing  years,  would  fidn  see  me,  theh' 
eldest  'fon,  as  they  call  it,  settled.  I  Am*  as 
ini|ch  for  that  as  they  can  be;  but  I  taiusc 
be  settled,  it  seems,  not  according  to  my 
own,  bat  their  liking.  UpondiisacJCount  1 
am  teased  every  day,  Ix^cause  I  have  not 
yet  CaHen  hito  love,  in  spite  of  nature.  With 
one  of  a  ndghbouring  gendethan'to  dauf^^ 


tmdant  genero^ty. 


ters; 

they  give  me  the  chdce  of  (bun "  •♦Jack; 
begms  my  father.    <*  Mrs.  CaChartne  is  a 
nne  woman,  "-r"  Yes,  rfr,  but  she  is  ralher 
too  (dd.**— "She  will  make  the  more  dis- 
creet manager,  boy.**    Thfen  my  mother 
^lay$  her  part  *«  Is  not  Mrs.  Betty  exceed- 
ing Mr?**— «  Yes,  madam,  but  *e  is  of  no 
conversation;  she  has  no  fire,  "no  agreeable 
vivacitv;  she  neither  speaks  nor  looks  with 
apirit'*— **True.  son,  but  fbi*  tiiose  vtry 
reasons  she  wQl  be  an  easy,  soft,  engine, 
tractable  creature.  **— **  After  all,"  cries  an 
<4d  aunt,  (who  belongs  to  the  class  of  thoste 
who  read  plays  With  spectacles  on,)  *«  what 
think  you,  nephew,  of  proper  Mrs.  Doro- 
thy ?"—••  What  do  I  think?  why,  ItWhk 
ahe  cannot  be  above  si^  foot  two  inches 
high.**—**  Wen,  well,  you  may  banter  as 
long  as  you  please,  but  height  of  stature 
Is  commanding  and  majestic'*— "Come, 
come,"  sm  a  cousin  of  mine  in  the  family, 
••I  win  fit  him;  Fidelia  is  yet  behind- 
pretty  Miss  Fiddy  must  please  you.**— 
•'  Oh!  your  very  humble  servant,  dear  coz, 
she  is  as  much  too  young  as  her  eldest  sis- 
ter b  too  old-**—**  Is  it  so,  indeed,"  quoth 
she,  **good  Mr.  Pert?    You  that  ^  but 
turned  of  twenty-two,  ai)d  Miss  Fiacjy  in 
half  a  year's  time  will  be  in  her  teens, 
and  she  is  capable  of  learning  any  thing. 
Then  rtie  wflt  be  so  observant;  she  wul 
cry  perhajM  now  and  then,  but  never  be 
ai^ty."    "Thus  they  will  think  for  me  in 
this  matter,  wherein  I  am  more  particu- 
larly concerned  than  any  body  else.    If  I 
name  any  woman  in  the  world,  one  of  theM 
daughten  has  certainly  the  same  qualities. 
You  see  by  these  feW  hints,  Mr.  Spectator, 
what  a  comfortable  life  I  lead.    To  be  stitt 
more  open  and  free  with  you,  I  have  been 
pas»onately  fond  of  a  young  lady  (whom 
give  me  leave  to  call  Miranda)  now  for 
these  three  years.    I  have  often  urged  the 
matter  home  to  my  parents  with  all  the 
submission  of  a  son,  but  the  impatience  of 
a  lover.    Pray,  rtr,  think  of  three  years: 
what  inexpressible  scenes  of  inquietude, 
what  variety  of  misery  must  I  have  gone 
through  in  three  whole  years!    ^Qranda's 
fortune  is  equal  to  tihosel  have  mentioned; 
but  her  relations  are  not  intimates  with 
mine!    Ah!  there's  the  rub!    Miranda's 
person,  witj  and  hmnour,  are  what  the 
nicest  fancy  could  ima^e;  and,  though 
We  know  you  to  be  so  degant  a  judge  of 
Vol,  a  39  ^         ^    *" 


boHHf^  ftf  Item  k  saw  aoMg  an  yaar 
variona  fharartwa  a£  fine  women  prOT> 
aUetoMimadar  Ina  word,  sheis  nefver 
iV  thing  but  ape  apuas^  Qf 


,».M«..v  ^  ^  aaw  by  aM^  m 

being  aa  blind  to  my  faalts»asiheisifeDher 
own  perfcodons,  I  mdw  air,  ygur  very 
hambtey  obadiest  acrvaat, 

*DUSTERERA8TUa' 

*M&  6p£QTATaA,^WbeQ  yoii  apant  fo 
mudi  time  as  yen  did  lately  m  eenfiring 
the  aohbitfAii  yoimg  gentlemea  w^  riiia 
in  trtumi^  throufiHIi  UMm  and  eoantry  an 
coach-b<»oes»  I  wish  ymi  had  eraployeQ 
those  awMaflMs  in  oorademtian  or  wmH 
passes  sometimes  wjthiiiHside  of  ^osev^d^ 
des.    I  am  swre  I  suffered  suflftciently  by 
the  inadeaoe  and  ill-breeding  of  some  per* 
SOBS  who  travelled  lately  with  me  ia  tha 
stagfrcoftchotttof EssextoLoadaik    lam 
sure»  when  vou  have  heard  what  I  har^e  to 
say,  yo»  will  think  there  ave  pcsaona  mdar 
thccnaiacter  of  genUemem  tMt  are  fit,  to 
be  no  where  dae  but  on  the  €oach*box. 
Shv  X  am  a  youaff  woman  of  a  sober  and 
veUgiooa  education,  and  tore  pmserfvd 
that  character^  but  on  Monday  was  foit- 
night,  it  was  my  misfortiaie  to  come  ta 
London.    I  was  do  soonor  clapped  into  tba 
coach,  but,  to  my  great  surprise^  twoper» 
soni  in  the  habit  of  gentlemea  attacked  me 
with  such  indecent  discourse  as  \  cannot 
repeat  to  you,  so  you  may  conclude  not  fit 
for  me  to  hear.   1  had  no  relief  bat  the 
hopea  of  a  speedy  end  of  my  short  journey* 
^r,  form  to  yourself  what  a  peraecutiaa 
this  must  naedabe  tea  virtuous  and  chaste 
mind;  and,  in  order  to  yoar  prc^r  hand- 
ling sudh  a, subject,  fancy  y^wt  wife  or 
dai^:hter,  if  yen  had  any,  m  such  circum- 
stances^  and  what  treatment  you   would 
then  thiak-due  to  such  dragoons.    One  of 
them  waa  called  a  captain,.and  entertained 
US  with  nothing  but  filthy  stupid  question^ 
oi^  lewdsai|g«»  fUl  the  way.  Ready  to  bunt 
witii  shame  uid  incMgnatioQ,  I  repined  that 
nature  had  aot  allowed  us  as  easfly  to  shut 
our  ears  f^  our  eyes.    But  was  not  this  a 
kind  of  rape?  tWhy  should  there  be  ac^ 
tsanaries  m  ra^shment  any  more   than 
murder?    Why  should  not  ^"^trs  contri- 
bntor  to  the  amise^  of  chastity  suflfSr  death? 
I  am  sure  these  shameless  hell-hounds  de- 
served it  highly.    Can  you  exert  yourself 
better  Uian  on  such  an  occasion?    if  you  do 
not  do  it  effectuaUy»  t  will  read  no  more  of 
jrour  papers.    Has  every  impertinent  fel- 
low a  privilege  to  torment  me,  who  pay 
my  coach-hire  aa  well  as  he?    Sir»  pray 
consider  us  in  this  respect  as  the  weakest 
sex^  who  have  nothing  to  defend  oursdves; 
and  I  think  it  is  as  gentleman-like  to  chal- 
lehge  a  woman  tafigh^  aa  to  talk  obscenely 
in  her  company,  especially  when  she  has 
not  power  to  stir.    Pray  let  me  tell  you  a 
story  whidi  you  can  make  fit  for  puhHc 
vi^w.    I  knew  a  gentleman  whob  haying  a 
very  good  opinion  of  the  goitleflMa  olOie 
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irmy,  lnvttNl ten ortntiwof tbemM  wop 
iMk  him;  and  at  the  tame  time  invited 
tw6  or  three  frtends  who  were  veiy  terei^c 
agaiiMt  Hie  mfumert  and  moi«ls  of  gente- 
men  of  tHat  profcsbjon.  it  happened  one 
of  ^em  broQght  two  captaldt  or  bis  rt^ 
ment  newly  come  into  the  array,  who  at 
the  first  onset  engaged  the  oonpany  with 
Tery  leivd  heidths  and  suitable  discourse. 
Yoa  may  easily  imagine  the  confusion  of 
the  etitevtainery  who  "finding  some  of  his 
IHends  very  uneasy,  desired  to  tdl  diem 
the  story  or  a  great  m«i,  one  Mr.  Locke, 
(whom  I  And  ^  frequently  mention)  that 
behig  invited  to  dine  with  the  then  lords 
Halifax,  Angleser,  and  Shftftesbvry,  im- 
mediately after  dinner,  instead  of  conver- 
sation, the  cards  were  called  for,  where 
the  bad  or  good  success  produced  the  usual 
passions  of^gamin^  Mr.  Locke,  redring 
to  a  window,  and  writing,  my  lord  Anp;ie- 
sey  de^red  to  know  what  he  wus  wridng: 
•»Why,mylords,'*  answered  he,  "IcodU 
not  sleep  last  night  frr  the  pteaaure  and 
improvement  I  expected  firom  the  conver- 
sation of  the  greatest  men  of  the  age.^ 
This  so  sensimy  stung  them,  that  ttiey 
gHladly  compounded  to  throw  their  cards  in 
'the  fire,  if  he  would  his  paper,  and  so  a  con- 
versation ensued  fit  for  such  persona.  This 
story  pressed  so  hard  upon  the  young  cap- 
tains, together  with  the  concurrence  of  their 
superior  oflBcers,  that  the  young  fellows  Idt 
the  company  in  odnfusion.  Sir,  I  know  you 
hate  lone  things;  but  if  you  like  it  you  may 
contract  It,  or  how  you  will;  but  I  think  it 
has  a  moral  in  It. 

'  But,  sir,  I  am  told  you  are  a  femous 
mechanic  as  well  as  a  looker-on,  and  there- 
fore humbly  propose  you  would  invent 
some  padlock,  with  full  power  under  your 
liand  and  seal,  for  all  modest  persons, 
either  men  or  women,  to  clap  upon  the 
mouths  of  all  such  impertinent  Impodc 
fellows:  and  I  wish  you  would  puolish  a 
proclamation,  that  no  modest  person  who 
has  value  for  her  countenance,  and  conse- 
quently would  not  be  put  out  of  it,  presume 
to  travel  after  such  a  day  without  one  of 
them  in  their  pockets.  I  hmcy  a  smart 
Spectator  upon  this  subject  would  serve  for 
such  a  paolock;  and  that  public  notioe 
may  be  eiven  In  vour  paper  whert  they 
may  be  had,  wHh  directions,  price  two 
pence;  and  that  part  of  the  <firections  may 
>  be,  when  any  person  presumes  to  be  guilty 
of  the  above-mentioned  crime,  the  parhr 
aggrieved  may  produce  it  to  his  fuse,  with 
a  request  to  read  it  to  the  company.  He 
must  be  very  much  hardened  that  could 
outface  that  rebuke;  and  his  ferther  pu- 
nishment I  leave  you  to  prescribe.  Your 
humble  servant, 

T.  'PENANCE  CRUEL.' 
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Mr.  Spectator,— t  am  a  yomijgwoua 
of  nineteen*  the  only  daughter  of  very 
wealthy  pantats,  and  have  mv  whole  fife 
been  used  with  a  tenderness  which  <fid  ne 
no  ertat  service  in  my  education.  I  have 
perhaps  an  uncommon  desire  for  knowledge 
of  what  is  suitable  to  my  sex  and  qualitT; 
but,  as  far  as  I  can*  remember,  the  whole 
dispute  about  me  has  been»  whether  sock 
a  thing  was  proper  for  the  child  to  do,  or 
not?  or  whether  such  or  such  a  food  vis 
the  more  wholesome  for  the  young  kidy  ta 
eat?  This  was  ill  for  my  shape,  that  fiarmr 
complexion,  and  the  other  for  my  eyes.  I 
am  not  extravagant  when  I  teU  yo««  I  do 
not  know  that  I  have  trod  upon  the  very 
earth  ever  since  I  was  ten  vears  old.  A 
coach  or  chair  I  am  obl^ea  to  for  all  ny 
motions  from  one  place  to  another  ever 
since  I  can  remember.  All  who  had  to  dn 
to  instruct  me,  have  ever  been  bimging 
stories  oif  the  notable  things  I  have  saaa^ 
and  the  womanly  manner  of  my  behaving 
myself  upon  such  and  such  an  occasjon. 
This  has  been  my  sute  until  I  came  to- 
wards years  of  womanhood:  and  ever  uact, 
I  grew  towards  the  w[e  of  fifteen  I  have 
been  abused  after  another  manner.  Now^ 
forsooth,  I  am  so  killing*  no  one  can  sa&ly 
speak  to  me.  Our  house  is  frequented  by 
men  of  sense,  and  I  love  to  ask  ques^ons 
when  I  fall  into  such  conversation}  but  I 
am  cut  short  with  something  or  other  about 
my  bright  eyes.  There  is,  sir,  a  language 
particular  for  talking  to  women  in;  aai 
none  but  those  of  the  very  first  good-breed- 
ing (who  are  very  few,  and  who  seldom 
come  into  my  way)  can  speak  to  us  withcvft 
regard  to  our  sex.  Among  the  gencraBt^ 
of  those  they  caU  gentlemen,  it  is  imposa- 
ble  for  me  to  speak  upon  any  subject  whit- 
soever,  without  provoking  somebody  to  uf^ 
«Oh!  to  be  sure,  fine  Mr&.  Such-a-<ne 
muft  be  very  particularly  acquainted  with 
all  that;  all  the  wcnid  would  contribote  to 
her  entertainment  and  information. "  Thus, 
sir,  I  imi  so  handsome,  that  I  murder  all 
who  approach  me;  so  wise,  that  I  want  no 
new  notices;  and  so  well-bred»  that  I  am 
treated  Imt  all  that  know  me  Eke  a  fool,  for 
noone  wm  answer  as  if  I  were  their  friend 
or  companion.  Pray,  sir,  be  pleased  to 
take  the  part  of  us  beauties  ana  fbrtuses 
into  your  conuderaUon,  and  do  not  let  us 
be  thus  fiattered  out  of  our  senses.  I  have 
got  a  huzzy  of  a  maid  who  is  most  crafdlj 
given  to  this  ill  quality.  I  was  at  first  di- 
verted with  a  certain  absurdity  the  crea- 
ture was  guilty  of  in  every  this^  she  said 
She  is  a  country  girl;  and  in  the  dialect  of 
the  ^ire  she  was  bom  m,  would  tell  me 
that  every  body  reckoned  her  lady  had  the 
purest  red  and  white  in  the  world:  then 
she  ^yoi^  tell  me  I  was  the  most  like  <mc 
Sislv  Dobson  in  dieir  town,  who  made  the 
I  miller  make  away  with  himad(  and  waU; 
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In  ^ft,€oni-A^  whece  they 
uied  to  meet^  With  «U  this,  this  cuhnihg 
hfazy  can  lay  letters  vk  roy  way,  and  put  a 
billet  in  mv  gloves,  and  then  stand  in  it  sh^ 
knows  DOtnin^  of  it.  I  do  not  know,  from 
n^y  birth  to  this  day,  that  I  have  been  ever 
treated  by  any  one  as  I  ou^ht;  and  if  it  were 
n^  for  A  few  books,  which  I  delight  in,  I 
timid  be  at  this  hour  a  novice  to  all  com- 
ni<m  sense.  Would  it  not  be  worth  your 
wiiile  to  lay  down  rules  for  behaviour  in 
this  case,  and  tell  people,  that  we  fair  ones 
e^rpect  honest  plain  answers  as  well  as 
other  peqde?  Why  must  I,  good  sir,  be- 
canse  I  have  n  good  air,  a  fine  complexion, 
a^d  am  in  the  bloom  of  my  yc^rs,  oe  mis- 
led in  all  nry  actions;  and  have  the  notions 
a(  good  ana  ill  confounded  in  my  mind,  for 
no  ottier  offence,  but  because  I  have  the 
advantages  of  beauty  and  fortune?  Indeed, 
air,  what  with  the  silly  homage  which  is 
paid  lo  us  by  the  aort  of  people  I  have 
above  spoken  of,  and  the  uUer  negligence 
which  others  have  for  us,  the  conversation 
of  tts  young  women  of  comBtion  is  no  other 
than  what  must  expose  us  to  ignorance  and 
vanity,  if  not  vice.  All  this  is  humbly  sub- 
aittted  to  your  qiectatorial  wisdom,  by  sir, 
your  humUe  servant, 

•SHARLOT  WEALTHY,' 

•Will's  Coffee-hoiise. 
*Mtt.  Spectatoh^— Pray,  sir,  it  will 
aerve  to  fin  up  a  paper  if  you  put  in  this; 
which  is  only  to  ask,  whether  that  copy  of 
verses  whicn  is  a  paraphrase  of  Isaiah,  in 
one  of  your  speculations,  is  not  written  by 
Mr.  Pope?  Then  you  get  on  another  line, 
by  putting;  in,  with  proper  distances,  as  at 
the  end  of  a  tetter,  I  am,  sir,  your  humble 
servant, 

'ABRAHAM  DAPPERWIT.' 

*Mr.  Bafpkrwit,— I  am  glad  to  get 
another  line  forward,  by  saying  that  excel- 
lent piece  is  Mr.  Pope's;  and  so,  with 
woper  distances,  I  am,  your  humble  ser* 
—  THE  SPECTATOR/ 


•Mr.  Spbctator, — I  was  a  wealthy 
grocer  in  the  city,  and  as  fortunate  as  din- 
gent;  but  I  was  a  single  man,  and  you  know 
mi^  are  women.  One  in  pardcolar  came 
to  my  i^p,  who  I  wished  might,  but  was 
afraid  never  would,  make  a  grocer's  wife. 
I  thought,  however,  to  take  an  effectual 
way  of  courting,  and  sold  her  at  less  pric^ 
than  I  bought,  that  I  might  buy  at  less  price 
than  %  sqIqI  Sne,  you  may  oe  sure,  often 
came  and  h/elped  me  to  many  customers  at 
.the  same  rate,  fancymg  I  was  obliged  to 
her.  You  mu^t  needs  think  this  was  a  good 
living  trade,  and  my  riches  must  be  vastly 
improved.  In  fine,  I  was  nigh  being  de- 
mand bankrupt,  when  I  decured  myself 
.  tier  lover,  and  she,  hersetf  married.  I  was 
just  in  a  condition  to  support  myself,  and 
am  now  in  hopes  of  growing  rich  by  losing 
Ay  customers.  Yours. 
„  ,    .  •  JERFJ^  qOMFIT.' 


•  Mr.  Spbctator, — I  am  in  the  coi>di- . 
tion  of  the  idol  you  was  once  pleased  to 
mention,  and  bar-keeper  of  a  caffee-hottse. 
I  believe  it  is  ne<^ess  to  tell  you  the  oppor- 
tunities I  must  give,  and  the  impbrtumtles  . 
I  suffer.  But  there  is  one  gentleman  who 
bed^s  me  as  close  as  the  French  did 
BouAimn.  His  gravity  makes  him  work 
cautious,  and  his  regular  approaches  denote 
a  good  engineer.  You  need  not  doubt  of  his 
oratory,  as  he  is  a  lawyer;  and  especially 
since  he  has  had  so  little  use  of  it  at  West- 
minster, he  may  spare  the  more  forme. 

*  What  then  can  weak  women  do?  I  am 
willing  to  surrender,  but  he  would  have  it 
at  discretion,  and  I  with  discretion.  In  the 
mean  time,  whilst  we  parley,  our  several 
interests  are  neglected.  As  his  siege  grows 
stronger,  my  tea  grows  weaker;  and  whfle 
he  pleads  at  my  bar,  none  come  to  him  for 
counsel  but  in  forma  pau/ierts,  ^  Dear  Mr. 
Spectator,  advise  him  not  to  insist  upon 
hard  artides,  nor  by  his  irregular  desires 
contradict  the  well  meaning  lines  of  his 
countenance.  If  we  were  agreed,  wemight 
settle  to  something,  as  soon  as  we  coiiild 
determine  where  we  should  get  most  by 
the  law — at  the  coffee-house,  or  at  West- 
minster.   Your  humble  servant, 

*LUCINDA  PARLEY.' 

jt  Minute  from  Mr.  John  Sly. 
•The  wortd  is  pretty  regular  fbr  about 
forty  rod  east  and  ten  west  of  the  observa" 
tory  of  the  swd  Mr.  Sly;  but  he  is  credibly 
informed,  that  when  they  are  got  beyond 
the  pass  into  the  Strand,  or  those  who  move 
city- ward  are  got  within  Temple-bar,  they 
are  just  as  they  were  before.  It  is  therefore 
humbly  proposed,  that  moving  ccntries 
may  be  appomted  all  the  busy  h^rs  of  the 
day  between  the  Exchange  and  Westmin- 
ster, and  report  what  passes  to  ycur  ho- 
nour, or  your  subordinate  officers,  from 
time  to  dme.' 

Ordered,  i 

That  Mn  Sly  name  the  said  officers,  pro- . 
vided  he  wiU  answer  for  their  principles 
and  morals.  T. 
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Oat  tlMrt  Tain  bope. 

Mt  four  hundred  and  seventy-first  spe* 
culation  turned  upon  the  subject  of  hope  hi 
general.  I  design  this  paper  as  a  speculn- 
3on  upon  that  vain  and  fetish  hope  which 
is  misemployed  on  temporal  objects,  and 
produce^  many  sorrows  and  cawmlttos  In 
numan  Hfe. 

It  is  a  precept  several  times  uicnlcated 
by  Horace^  that  we  should  not  entertain  n 
hope  of  any  thhig  in  Kfe,  which  Bes  at  « 
gr^  distance  from  uSk  The  shortness  aoi 
uncertainty  of  our  time  here  milwtiMiok  a 
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kindofhopeanreaaonableandabsord.  The 
mve  Hes  unseen  between  ^us  and  the  ob- 
ject which  we  reach  after.  Where  one 
man  lives  to  enjoy  the  g:ood  he  has  ki  view, 
ten  thousand  are  cut  off  m  the  pursuit  of  it. 

It  happens  likewise  unluckily,  that  one 
hope  no  sooner  dies  in  us  but  anoilier  rises 
up  in  its  stead.  We  are  apt  to  fancy  Uiat 
we  shall  be  happy  and  satisfied  if  We  pos- 
mm  eundves  of  «ich  and  such  particular 
enjosrpents;  but  either  by  reason  of  their 
empdnessr  or  the  natural  inquietude  of  the 
wimt  we  have  no  sooner  gained  one  pomt, 
but  we  extend  our  hope^  to  another.  We 
stiU  find  new  inviting  scenes  and  landscapes 
lying  behind  those  which  at  a  distance  ter- 
i^iniKted  our  view. 

The  natural  consequences  of  such  reflec- 
tioQs  are  these,  that  we  should  take  care 
nob  to  let  our  hopes  run  out  into  too  great  a 
length;  that  we  should  sufficiently  weigh 
ttie  objects  of  our  hope»  whether  they  be 
such  fUB  we  may  reasonably  expect  mm 
them  what  we  propose  in  their  fruition, 
and  whether  they  are  such  as  we  are  pretty 
s«ie  of  attaining,  in  case  our  life  extend 
itself  40  €uv  If  we  hope  for  things  which 
are  at  too  great  a  distance  from  us,  it  is 
powiblc  that, we  may  be  intercepted  by 
death  in  our  progress  towards  them.  If  we 
iMpe  for  things  which  we  have  not  tho- 
mngWy  ooovdered  the  valueoC  our  disap- 
pointment will  be  greater  than  our  pleasure 
m  the  ^ition  oT  them.  If  we  hope  for 
what  we  are  not  likely  to  possess,  we  act 
and  think  in  vain,  and  make  life  a  greater 
diwuB  and  diadow  than  it  really  is. 

Many  of  the  miseries  and  miabrtunes  of 
Wk  proceed  from  our  want  of  conaderation, 
In  coe  or  all  of  these  particulars.  They  are 
the  rockft  on  which  the  sanguine  tribe  (^ 
lovers  daily  split,  and  on  which  the  bank- 
nq^  thepoliticiaB,  the  alchymist,  and  pro- 
jector, are  cast  away  in  eveiy  age.  Men  of 
warm  imaginationt  and  towering  thoughts 
are  apt  to  overtook  the  goods  ci  fortune 
wluch  are  near  them,  for  something  that 
glitters  in  the  sight  at  a  distance;  to  neglect 
solid  and  substantial  happiness  for  what  is 
ahowy  and  superficial;  and  to  contemn  that 
good  which  hea  within  thdr  reach,  for  that 
wUch  they  arc  nal  capable  of  attaining. 
Hope  calcuktes  its  schemes  for  a  long  and 
durable  life;  presses  fimraid  to  ima^iary 
points  of  bliss;  grasps  at  imposabilities;  and 
consequently  very  often  enammsa  men  into 
bemiy,  mm*  hnd  dishonottr* 

What  I  have  here  said  may  serve  as  a 
moral  to  an  Arabian  foble*  which  I  find 
ttafnriated  faitD  French  by  Monsieur  Gal- 
land..  The  foble  has  in  it-auch  a  wild  but 
■Waflal  aimplicity»  that  I  question  not  but 
my  reader  will  be  as  much  pleased  with  it 
ha  liftve  beam  and  that  he  will  consider 
AumMtf'*  if  he  reAocta  on  the  several  arouae- 
»«f  hope  whidh  h«va  aometimef  passed 
L«rinii^aaftnear  relation  to  the  Per- 


AhuMchar,  aays  the  fable,  was  a  very  idle 


follow,  that  wonid  never  wtt  Ub  iMMd  «» 
any  burfncss  during  hhfothcr'rBfe  WhcB 
his  &ther  died,  he  left  hSm  to  the  ynStnt  of 
a  hundred  drachmas  hi  Ferslsn  money. 
Alnaschar.  in  order  to  make  die  beat  of  it, 
laid  it  out  m  glasses,  bottles,  and  the  finest 
earthenware.  These  he  piled  wp  in  a  laree 
open  basket,  and,  having  made  choke  oT a 
very  little  shop,  traced  the  basket  at  hb 
feet:  and  leaned  his  back  upon  the  wafl,  hi 
expectation  of  customers.  Asheantftiihia 
posture,  with  his  eyes  upon  the  bnakft,  he 
tell  hito  a  most  amusing  ttain  of  tkcmfitt, 
and  was  overheard  by  one  of  his  ncm* 
boors,  as  he  talked  to  hhnsdf  in  fhe  M- 
lowing  manner:  'This  basket,*  anys  he^ 
*cost  me  at  the  wholesale  mercMnt^  a 
hundred  drachmas,  wluc^  is  all  I  haite  in 
the  worid.  I  Shan  quickly  make  two  hnn- 
dredofit,bysellhigitmretML  Thesetwo 
hundred  drachmas  will  in  a  veiy  little  wide 
rise  to  four  hundred,  which  or  cottrse  wiB 
amount  in  time  to  four  thnosand.  Fonr 
thousand  drachmas  cannot  fii9  of  mt^km^ 
eight  thousand.  As  soon  as  br  these  means 
1  am  master  of  ten  thousand,  I  w3T  lay  aftde 
my  trade  of  a  glassman,  and  toni  jewdkr, 
I  shall  then  d^  in  cBammids;  pnrfs,  and 
all  sorts  of  rich  stones.  When  I  have  mt 
together  as  much  wealth  as  I  wtil  can  de- 
sire* 1  will  4nake  a  porchase  of  the  finest 
hOQse  I  can  find,  with  lands,  liavta,  en- 
nuchs,  and  horses,  t  shall  then  bepn  to 
enjov  myself  and  make  a  noiae  in  the  worid. 
I  Will  not  however  stop  there,  but  still  cod- 
tinne  my  traffic,  until  I  have  got  together 
a  hundred  thousand  drachmas.  Wbcn  I 
have  thus  made  myself  roaster  of  a  Iwndred 
thoQsaad  drachmas  I  jhaSi  aatnralhr  set 
myself  on  the  foot  of  a  prince,  ana  wfll 
demand  the  grand  viziePsdaqgliter  in  aaar- 
riage,  after  having  represented  to  tfMt 
mmister  the  faformaticn  whidi  1  k«vr  le- 
ceived  of  the  beanty,  wit,  diar.wrtfcm,  md 
xidier  high  qualitiea  which'  has  ilaM|,lilfr 
possesses.  IwUllcthimhBovatttiieaaaa 
time,  Uiat  it  is  my  intentioo  to  make  lamM 
pipsent  of  a  thousand  pieces  of  gold  on  ear 
marriage  nisht  Assoanaslhavencwrried 
the  grand  vizier's  daughter,  I  wiD  hat  her 
ten  black  eunuchs,  the  youngest  and  the 
best  that  can  be  got  for  money.  I  most  af> 
terwards  make  my  fether-in-law  a  vM, 
with  a  great  train  and  emnpi^ne.  Aodwhca 
I  am  placed  at  his  right  hand,  whidi  he 
will  do  of  course,  if  it  be  only  to  honovkli 
daughter,  I  will  give  him  the  tlwyaan* 
pieces  of  gold  which  I  promised  hkn;  and 
afterwards  to  his  great  surprise,  wfll  pi^ 
sent  him  with  another  purse  of  the  nme 
valuer  with  some  short  speech:  aa^  "Shv 
you  aee  I  am  a  man  of  my  word:  I  always 
pve  more  than  I  promise.^* 

•When  I  have  broufeht  Hie  prtMcas  is 
my  house,  I  shall  take  particiilar  care  to 
breed  her  b  a  due  respect  for  rae  before  I 
give  the  reins  to  love  and  dalliance.  To 
this  pad  I  shall  confine  ,her  t»  her  o«n 
apartment,  make  herashoit  vni^  r— *  *-*" 
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sent  to  «i«  that  rfie  is  itMUMMiabltt  br  1 
«f  my  ttikiiidnes*,'  and  h«^  «e  witk 
to  carew  her,  and  kt  hcirSit  6iemibf 
h$lt  I  flftiall  still  renaiii  liiexbrable»  aiidiriU; 
pun  my  back  rnxxi  her  all  the  ftnk  irfght 
mrinalher  win^Mti  oome  and  hrbig  her 
dan^ter  to  m^,  as  I  am  seated  upon  mf 
•ofe.  Thedamght^ix^htttiraiiifaere^es, 
w|a  ffiiig  hersSf  at  my  feet,  and  b^at  me 
tn^reeeive  her  into  my  fovoar.   Th^  viQ 
I,  to  imprint  in  her  a  thoioQ|;h  ti^enemtiim 
fopvtf  peraon^  draw  op  my  1^  and  apam 
Iter  froan  ane  iKth  mv  loot,  in  such  avnaap 
nev  that>  sAie  shall  foU  down  several  paces 
from  the  so^* 

'  Ahiasejiar  was  entlrdy  swallowed  «p  in 
tins  dumerical  virion,  and  eould  not  {oriiear 
HOdne  with  his  foot  what  he  hsd  in  his 
thoiigkts;  so  that  mAucktty  strikini^  his 
bafetoet  of  brittle  ware,  wUch  was  the  foon^ 
dBttoih  of  an  his  grandeur,  he  kicked  his 
gtawiest^  a  great  ^stance  from  hhn  into 
the  street,  and  broke  ^em  hito  ten  thon- 
ttndpiec^  O. 
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Ol  lav  tkM  wtHMi  in  tteikaftf  of  neal 

As  I  was  tlie  other  day  standing  m  my 
bookselkr^s  shop,  a  pTdity  foong  tlung, 
aboi^t  eighteen  years  df  Bms,  stepped  out  i^ 
her  coach,  and,  broshing  oy  me,  beckoned 
tite  man  of  the  $hop  to  the  farther  end  of 
Ids  counter,  where  she  whiapeBod'  somti^ 
Mng  to  him,  with  an  attenth/^  k)ok,  andut 
ifie  same  time' presented  him  with  a  letter: 
after  which,  presihig  the  end  cl  her  fiui 
ttfoa  his  hand,  rtie  ddiv«redlhe  remaimng 
piut  of  her  messafte,  and  Withdrew*  I  ob^ 
aerred,  hi  the  midst  of  her  discdurae,  that 
afae  flushed  and  cast  an  eye  upm  me  ever 
her  shoulder,  having  been  informed  by  my 
bookseller  that  I  ufaa  the  man  with  the 
short  fiice  whom  she  had  so  often  read  el 
Upon  her  pasaiwbv  me,  the  pretty  Uoom* 
i^  creature  snmied  in  my  face,  aad  dip- 
ped me  a  courtesy.  She  scaorce  ^ave  me 
time  to  retumher  salute,  bdfore  she  ^uitstcd 
the  ihep  with  an  easy  acattle^  aad  stepped 
s»;ain  hito  her  coach,  giving  the  footmco 
directions  to  drive  where  imy  wart  bid. 
Upon  her  departure,  my  booksdkr  fjave 
me  a  letter  sup^ecribed, '  Te  the  ingemou* 
Spectator,' Whieh  the  young  lady  had  do- 
sired  hhn  to  dtUver  kvto  my  own  hai|ds» 
andtotellme,thliEtthe  speedy  polflieatiim 
of  R  would  not  only  oblige  herself  but  a. 
whole  tea-table  of  my  friendSk  lepenedit 
therefore  with  a  resoKition  to  pobiish  It, 
whitever  it  shoidd  contain,  and  am  sum 
if  any  of  my  male  readers  will  be  so*  ae*- 
verehr  eiitical  as  not  to  like  it»  they  would 
have  OMB  aawdl  pleased  with  it  aamy«elf> 
had  they  leeB  the  iMje  of  the  pret^  acTMf 


'I  iHintlTai  im 
^Ma.   SvmGT^tBVLir^m  are  alwaya 
ready  to  reoMve  aay  uaeAd  hhit  or  pr(^x>- 
sai,  and  4moh,  I  belevef  you.  will  thkifc  onet 
tiait  may>put  yoa  in  a  way  to  tanploy  the^ 
most  idle  part  of  the  kingdom:  I  mean  that 
part  of  mankaid  who  are  known  by  the 
name  of  liie  womeaTs  men«  or  beaax,  &e» 
Miv  Spectator,  yon  aife  senstbla  theae  pret^ 
geeftkaaettari  notmadfe  for'ane  man^  aaa^. 
pnfmcnta,  and  for.waatiaf  BiManessjuw*. 
often  "bm  mdohin  the  vapours  aa  the  lam^  •> 
How  what  I  p^optise  iathia,  that  sumq 
knottiag  iaagaiauilashifai,  which  has  bactt' 
fbaad  a^yerypMtly  amnaemeat^  thai  yoUi 
win.  reodmmend  it  fa  theie  gentlemen  aa^ 
some^ifaig  that  may  aoake  tlwm  m^Uk  t»> 
the  ladies  they  admire.  And  since  it  is  aot< 
inconsistent  withany  game,  or<olher  divernr 
sicn,  for  it  may  be  done  in  the  pU^houae^ 
In  their  ooaehes^at  the  tea^tiyhkft  and  In- 
short,  in^all  places  whcse  they  dome,  for 
the  sake  of  the  ladiei^  (exeq>^  at  churchK 
be  pleased  tx>  forbid  iti  there  to  prevent: 
mistiOLits, )  k  will  be  eaaily  Complied  with^ 
It  is  besides  an  employment  that  allows  aa 
we  aee  bv'^e  fiuhaex,  of  KoMiyv  ^vaaeibr 
which  wiU  :make' the  beaux  mare  readSliTf 
Gbaae  itotoiti  it  ihoWsafwhste  hand  aa4*- 
dUaMtad  rinr to  fereat  adv^ta^e;  it  lea¥e»t 
the  eyes  at  toll  lUMrty  to  be  employed  aa 
before,  as  also  the  thoughts  and  the  toi^pie* 
Inrtiort,  it  seama in evety  respect soprar 
per,  that  it  is  needless  ta  urge  it  faither, 
by  spbdLhig  of  ^e  satiafaotioQ  these  maW 
knolters  wiU  ifad,  when  they  see  their  w^ric- 
mixed  up  in  a,fnnge^  and  worn  by  the  fwd 
lady  for  whotaaaawith  whom  it  was  doiie»i 
Truly«  Mr;  Speeiatar,  I  cawot  hut  be 
pleased  I  hare  hit  upon  fovaething  that 
these  gendemcB  are  ta^pMfixi}  for  it  is  sad: 
ao.ODnaadBfa|>le  a  part  vf  the  kingdom  (I 
mean  for  numbers,)  should  be4)f  no  manr 
nerofuse»   I  shall  not  trouble  you  farther 
at  this  time^  but  snly  lo  saj,  that  I  am, 
always  your  reader^  and  generatt]^  your 

•P.  S.  iThe  sooner  these  fine  gentlemen' 
are  set  to  work  the  better;  there  being  at 
this  time  several  foie  fringes,  that  stirp'  oi^* 
for  more  hands.  ^  ', 

I  shall  in  the  neact  ptaee  pteaent  my 
reader  with  the  d^acriptien.of  a  set  of  men. 
who  are  cnmrnon  enou^  in  the  woel^, 
though  I  do  not  remeartwr  that  Ihtvvyea 
taken  notice  of  them,  aa  they  are  drasmia^ 
the  lollowhig  letter. 

'  Mr.  Spectator,— Since  you  have  late- 
ly, to  so  good  purpose,  enlarged  upon  con- 
jugal love,  H  IS  to  be  hoped /m  will  dia^ 
courage  every  practice  that  ratner  proceeds 
from  a  regard  to  interest  than  to  happiness. 
Now  you  cannot  but  observe,  that  most  of 
our  fine  young  ladies  readify  fall  in  with 
the. direction  of  the  graver  ma%  to  retain 
in  their  service^  by  some  small  encoqiagor 
meiptf  aa  great  a  ojomber  afi  they.cai^,.^ 
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supthHUaenfty  «iii  faninificaot  fdlowi, 
wUch  they-  me  like  whillen*  and  com- 
monly adl  ^^shocng-bflfiML"— These  are 
■ever  desinwd  to  kaoir  the  length  oC  the 
fMt,  fovt  only,  when  a  nood  oAer  comes,  to 
whet  and  apiir  him  «p  to  the  point  Nay, 
it  ia  the  apinica  of  that  grave  lady,  madam 
Matchwcu,  that  it  is  abaohttdy  convenient 
for  every  prwfcnt  fmfly  to  have  several  of 
these  hnfiements  aboot  the  house  to  ckm 
fl»  as  bcbmibh  servea}  and  that  every  spark 
oacht  to  produce  a  certificate  of  his  being 
a  SMeing-ham  before  he  be  admitted  as  a 
flioe.  A  certain  iady  whom  I  oould  name, 
if  it  was  necessary,  has  at  present  move 
flAK>ehig»hoffia  of  all  sixes,  countries,  and 
colours  In  her  service,  than  ever  slie  had 
new  shoes  in  her  life.  I  have  known  a  wo- 
man make  use  of  ashoeing-hom  for  sen^eral 
vesms,  and  finding  him  unsncccasful  in  that 
{unction,  convert  him  at  length  into  a  shoe. 
I  am  mistaken  if  your  friend,  Mr.  William 
Honeycomb,  was  not  a  cast  shodng-hom 
before  his  late  marriage.  As  for  myself,  I 
m«st  fnmkly  declare  to  yon,  Uiat  1  have 
been  an  errant  shoelng^horn  for  above  these 
twenty  years.  I  served  my  firat  mistress  in 
that  capacity  above  Hye  or  the  number,  be- 
fore she  was  shod  Ic«nfesB,dioughri&ehad 
many  who  made  their  application  to  her,  I 
always  thought  myself  the  best  riioe  in  her 
shop;  and  it  was  not  undl  a  month  before 
her  marriaee  that  I  discovered  what  I  was. 
This  had  ^e  to  have  broke  my  heart, 
and  rmsed  such  suspicions  in  me,  that  I  told 
the  next  I  made  love  to,  upon  receiving 
some  unkind  usage  from  her,  that  I  began 
to  look  upon  myself  as  no  more  than  her 
fAioeinf^hom.  Upon  which,  mv  dear,  who 
was  a  coquette  in  her  nature,  told  me  I  was 
liypochondriacal,  and  I  might  as  well  loc^ 
upon  myself  to  be  an  egg,  or  a  pipkin.  But 
in  a  very  short  time  after  she  gave  me  to 
know  that  I  was  not  mistaken  In  mysdC  It 
would  be  tedious  to  you  to  recount  the  life 
df  an  unfortanate  iAioeihg4iom,  or  I  might 
entertidn  you  with  a  very  long  and  melan- 
choly relation  of  my  sufferinga^  Upon  the 
whole,  1  think,  sir,  it  would  very  well  be- 
come a  man  in  your  post,  to  determine  in 
n^hat  cases  a  woman  may  be  aDowed  with 
honour  to  make  use  of  a  shoeing-hom,  as 
4so  to  declare  whether  a  maid  on  this  side 
ftvoHuid-twenty,  or  a  widow,  who  has  not 
been  three  years  in  that  state,  may  be 
gtmitod  such  a  privilege,  wMi  ether  diffi- 
Ottlfllea  which  will  naturally  occur  to  you 
upon  that  subject  I  am,  sir,  with  the  most 
profound  veneration,  yours,  8cc*  O. 
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am  of  i-ank^  on  great  occasions  In  Kfo, 
th^  race  and  quality,  and  to  what  > 
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tk^  mciir  homi  Ihad  iiy  <M- 
aideringwhatvjswoithy  oCthem,  tlwy  na^ 
be  withdrawn  :&om  mean  piiraHit%  and  c»- 
comvqed  to  laudable  undertakings^  This 
is  tnrmng  nobility  into  a  principle  of  vhtn^ 
and  maung  it  productive  of  merit,  as  it  is 
understood  to  have  been  originally  a  reward 
of  it 

'  It  tt  for  the  Hke  reason,  I  imaupncw  thsl 
yon  have  in  some  of  your  irprnilialisM  a^ 
aerted  to  your  readen  the  ditpity  of  buBSB 
namre.  &ut  you  cannot  be  uaoisible  ttet 
thia  is  a  controverted  doctrine;  there  asr 
authors  who  conaider  human  aatuie  in  a 
very  different  view,  and  books  of  aaaxima 
have  been  written  to  show  the  folsity  of  all 
human  virtues.*  Thersfiectionswhickaie 
made  on  Uiis  subject  usually  take  umtt 
tincture  from  the  tempers  and  chandsrs 
of  those  that  make  them.  Politinam  can 
resolve  the  most  shining  actioiis  amoaig  nsea 
into  artifice  and  design;  others,  who  sse 
soured  by  discontent,  repulses,  or  iO-usafc, 
wrt  apt  to  mistake  their  spleen  for  philooo- 
phy;  men  of  profligate  iive%  and  such  aa 
find  themselves  incapable  of  rising  to  any 
distinction  among  their  feOow-creatncaL 
are  for  pullini^  down  all  ameaianoes  of 
merit  which  seem  to  upbrvd  them;  and 
satirists  describe  nothing  liat  ddbrmity. 
From  all  these  hands  we  have  sachdraimihta 
of  mankind,  as  are  lepauasted  in  tSoae 
buriesqne  pictures  which  the  ItaJiaaa  csH 
caricataras;  v^iere  the  art  consisN  in  pte- 
servii^  amidst  distorted  pi?cipoitiQna  and 
aggmvated  features,  some  likeaeas  cf  the 
person,  but  in  such  a  manner  as  to  transfona 
the  aiost  agreeable  beau^  into  tl^  most 
o(hous  monster. 

'Itisverydismgcouoostolevel  the  beat 
of  mankind  with  the  worst,  and  for  tha 
fonlts  of  particulars  to  degrade  the  whole 
spades.  Such  methods  tend  not  oady  to 
remove  a  man's  good  opinion  of  others,  bat 
to  destroy  drnt  reference  for  himsfH,  which 
is  a  great  guard  of  inaooence,  and  a  j 
of  virtue. 

'  It  is  true  indeed*  that  th^pe  au^  1 
ing  mixtures  of  bawnty  and  deformity,  cf 
wisdom  and  ^oUy.  virtue  and  lice,  in  tke 
hmnan  make:  such  a  itisparity  ia  foaad 
among  numbers  of  the  same  kind;  and 
every  in^vidual  in  aome  msraya^  or  at 
some  tlmes^  is  so  unequal  to  hiiaself,  that 
man  aeema  to  be  ^e  most  wavering  and 
inconaisteat  bdng  io  the  whole  cscatioBb 
So  Umt  the  i^iestion  in  morality  conGemiag- 
the  digmty  of  ournatura  may  at  first sig^ 
appear  Hke  some^ffiouk  mMstions  in  nata- 
ral  phUoaophy,  in  which  the  araiunenU  oa 
both  aides. seem  to  be  of  equal  strength. 
But,  ai  I  began  with  considering  this  poiK 
as  it  relates  to  action,  I  shall  here  bonow 
aa  admirable  rcfiec^on  foam  monsifur 
Pasehal,  winch  I  think  sets  it  in  ita  pcoper 
Hght 
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he,  **to  repredent  to  rmh  how  near  h«  to  to 
the  level  or  bewits,  withoot  showhie  him  at 
the '  same  time  hh  greauiesa  It  is  fikewise 
daneerotis  to  let  him  see  his  greatness  with- 
out his  meanness.  It  h  more  dangerous  yet 
to  leave  ^im  inioraat  of  either;  but  very 
beneficial  that  he  shottld  be  made  sensible 
of  both."  Wliatevcrimperfectignswemay 
have  in  our  nature,  it  is  the  inistness  of  re* 
ISifjkm  and  virtue  to  rectify  them,  as  Ikras 
is  eo^Mustent  with  our  present  state.  In  the 
mean  time  it  is  no  small  eflceuKigereent  to 
generous  minds  to  consider,  that  we  shall 
put  them  all  off  with  our  mort^  itf*  That 
sublime  manner  of  sahitadon  with  which 
the  Jews  approach  their  kings, 

'*  O  JUiif ,  live  (br  ever  f 

mav  be  addressed  to  the  lowest  and  most 
dei^pised  mort^  among  us,  under  aU  the 
inftrmities  and  distresses  with  which  we 
see  him  surromvled.  And  whoever  believes 
In  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  will  not  need 
a  better  argument  for  the  dignity  of  his 
nature,  nof  a  stronger  incitement  to  actions 
suitable  to  it 

*  I  am  naturally  led  by  this  rtflection  to  a 
subject  I  have  already  touched  upon  In  a 
former  letter,  and  cannot  without  pleasure 
can  to  mind  the  thought  of  Cicero  to  this 
puipose,  in  the  dose  of  his  book  concerning 
old  age.  £ver}r  one  who  is  acouainted  with 
his  writings  wiH  remember  that  the  elder 
Cato  b  introduced  in  that  discourse  as  the 
speaker,  and  Scipto  and  Leiius  as  his  audi- 
tors.  This  venerable  person  is  represented 
looktog  forward  as  it  were  from  the  verge 
of  extreme  old  age  into  a  future  state,  and 
fusing  into  a  contemplation  on  the  unpensh- 
able  part  of  hn  nature,  and  its  existtoce 
after  desEth.  I  shsM  collect  part  of  his, dis* 
course*  And  as  you  have  formerly  offered 
some  arguments  tor  the  soul's  immortality, 
agreeable  both  to  reason  and  tiw  Christian 
doctrine,  I  believe  your  readers  will  not  be 
displeased  to  see  >how  the  same  great  truth 
shines  in  the  pomp  of  Roman  eloquence^ 

<*  This  (says  Cato)  is  my  firm  pNcrsoasion, 
itet  since  the  human  soul  exeits  itself  with 
80  great  activitv;  since  it  has  such  a  n- 
membrance  of  the  past,  such  a  concern  for 
the  future;  nnce  it  is  enriched  with  so  many 
aits,  sciences,  and  discoveries;  it  is  impos- 
sible but  the  being  which  contains  aU  these 
must  be  immortal.'* 

'  The  elder  Cyrus,  just  before  his  death, 
is  represented  by  Xenophon  speaking  after 
thto  manner:  **  Think  not,  my  dearest  chUr 
dren,  that  when  I  depart  from  you  I  shall 
be  no  more?  but  remember,  that  my  soul, 
even  while  I  lived  among  you,  was  bivisiUe 
to  you:  yet  by  mv  actions  yon  were  sensible 
it  existed  m  this  body.  Believe  it  therefore 
existing  still,  though  it  be  stOlnnseen*  How 
quickly  would  the  honours  of  illustrious 
men  lierish  alter  death,  if  thdrsouk  per- 
formed nothing  to  preserve  their  fsjne! 
For  my  own  part^  I  Dorvnr  oould  think  thiit 


the  rieul  whOe  Ih  anlortsl  bdtfyHves,  hit 
when  departed  out  of  it  diest  or  that  to 
consciousness  is  lost  when  it  Is-dlschamd 
out  of  an  unconscious  habitation.  But  when 
it  is  freed  from  all  corporeal  alliance,  then 
it  trul)r  exists.  Farther,  since  the  human 
frame  is  broken  by  deaths  tell  us  what  be* 
comes  of  its  parts?  It  is  visible  whether  the 
materials  ot  other  beings  are  translated; 
namely,  to  the  aource  fix)m  whence  they 
had  their  birth.  The  soul  alone*  ^ther 
present  nor  departed,  isHhe  object  of  our 
eyes." 

'Thus  Cyrus.  -  But  to  proQted>^'* N(f 
one  shall  tiersnade  me,  Sdpio,  that  yonv 
worthy  folher  or  your  graMOathers  Paulun 
and  Africanus,  or  Africanus  his  father  or 
uncle,  or  many  other  excellent  men  wiiona 
I  need  not  name,  perfoimedso  many  ae^ 
tions  to  be  remembered  by  posterity,  wifth^ 
out  bemg  sensiUe  that  nitority  was  thor 
right  And,  if  I  n^  be  allowed  an  «id 
man's  pririlege  so  to  speak  of  myself,  dor 
you  thbk  I  would  have  endnved  the  fotiguo 
of  so  many  wearisome  days«dd  fnafati,  bolb 
at  home  and  abroad»  if  limnspHiedthat  thw 
same  boundaay  which  is  set  to  my  life  must 
terminate  my  glory?  Were  itnot  more  d&r 
sirable  to  have  worn  out  nty  days  in  eascr 
and  tfunqulUity,  free  from  labDur  and  wMi- 
out  emwilion.>  But,  I  know  not  bow,  mjs 
sold  has  always  raised  itself  and  V)QkeA 
forward  on  teurity,  in  this  view  and  ex« 
pectation,  that  when  it  shall  depart  oot  of 
life  it  shall  then  live  for  ever;  and  if  thin 
were  not  true,  that  th^  mind  is  immortal^ 
the  soul  of  the  most  worthy  would  not» 
above  all  others,  have  the  «tronge8t  im- 
pulse to  glofy. 

«  What  berides  thbb  the  caoae  that  the^ 
wisest  men  die  with  the  greatest  oquaaimity,: 
the  ifliorant  with  the  greatest  concern? 
Does  It  not  seem  that  those  minds.  which» 
have  the  most  ea^tensive  views  foresee  they 
are  removmg  to  a  happier  condition,  whicf^ 
those  of  a  narrow  sipit  do  not  perceive?  I, 
for  my  part»  am  transported  with  the  hope^ 
of  seemg  your  ancestiN?st  whom  I  have  Ikh 
nonred  and  loved;  and  am  earnestly  desirousi 
of  meeting  not  only  those  excellent  persona, 
whom  I  have  known,  but  those  too  ot  whom 
I  have  heard  and  read,  and  of  whom  I  my  • 
self  hnve  written;  nor  woukl  I  be  detajined, 
fr*om  so  pleasing  a  journey.  O  happy  day,, 
when  I  snail  escape  from  this  crowd,  this 
heap  of  pollution,  and  be  admitted  to  that 
divine  assembly  of  exalted  spirits!  when  I 
shall  go  not  only  to  those  great  persons  I 
have  named,  but  to  my  Cato,  my  son,  than 
whom  a  better  man  was  never  bom,  and 
whose  funeral  rites  I  myself  performed, 
whereas  he  ought  rather  to  have  attended 
minek  Yet  has  not  his  soul  deserted  me, 
but,  seeming  to  cast  back  a  look  on  me*  ia 
gone  before  to  those  halHtations  to  which  it 
was  sensible  I  should  follow  him.  And 
though  I  might  appear  to  have  borne  my 
loss  with  conrage,!  was  not  unaffected  with 
it;.h0t  I  comfoctvd  mytKlf  ni  the  aaimranc(p» 
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nect  9^^  and  be  dhroraed  no  mdre.**    I 
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Td  tanck  to]n»4  cO  boudf. 

Surprise  is  so  msch  the  life  of  stnkiv 
tiMt  e^Feiy  <Nie  sins  at  H  who  endesTomto 
ploee  bf  tdliBK  them.  SsKioai  ddtrerf  » 
an  etegant  clnice  of  wofdk  and  a  sweet  «r» 
it»  are  all  beitatiQriBft  y mtes»  but 
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oie  Mfticolars  in  this  paint 
ttai  wUth  dtlKT  IcR^r  comsaiid  tiie 
1k%  or  strike  with  t&  violeDoe  of  a  sodden 
paMinn»  or  oocasioii  tiie  bvrst  of  lan^ter 
wMdi  aoeombanies  luHKNir.  Ihavesome- 
thncs  teded  tku  the  mind  is  in  this  ease 
Hke  a  traveler  who  sees  a  tee  seat  hi  haste; 
he  acknowledies  die  ddi^tfidncss  of  a 
walk  set  with  rcgnlari^,  bnt  wohM  be  an- 
easy  if  he  were  eUi^^od  to  pace  it  owetf 
when  the  iiet  view  had  let  luai  mto  aU  Its 
beauties  firoin  one  end  to  the  other. 

However,  a  knowledge  of  the 
which  slorles  will  have  when  they  are  at- 
tended with  a.  torn  of  sorprise,  as  it  has 
happily  made  the  eharaeters  of  some^'so 
has  It  alro  been  the  fuln  of  the  characters 
of  others.  There  fo  a  set  of  men  who  out- 
rage tmthi  instead  of  alfecting  us  with 
manner  in  telfing  it ;  who  overieap  the  line 
of  probabiyijr  that  they  may  be  seen  to  more 
out  of  the  common  road;  and  endeavoor 
only  to  midce  their  hearers  stare  by  impos- 
hig  npon  them  with  a  kind  of  nonsense 
agmnst  the  philoBophy  of  natnre,  or  such  a 
htep  of  wonders  told  npon  dieh*  own  know- 
ledge, as  it  fo  not  likely  une  man  should 
have  ever  met  wi^ 

I  have  been  led  to  tMs  observatisn  by  a 
company  into  which  I  fell  aocidentauy. 
The  subject  of  antipathies  was  a  proper 
field  wherein  soch  ndse  surprisers  mig^ 
expatiate,  and  there  were  those  present 
who  appeared  very  fbnd  to  show  it  in  its 
full  extent  of  traditional  history.  Some  of 
ttiem,  in  a  learned  manner,  otfered  to  our 
consideration  the  miraculous  powers  which 
the  efflttviums  of  cheese  have  over  bodies 
whose  pores  are  disposed  to  receixre  them 
ill  a  noxious  manner ;  others  gave  an  ac- 
oount  of  such  who  could  indeed  bear  the 
4|^t  of  cheese,  but  net  the  taste ;  for  which 
they  brought  a  reason  from  the  milk  of 
their  nurses^  Others  again  cBsooursed, 
urithont  endeavouHng  at  reason^  concern- 
ing an  unconquerable  aversion  which  some 
Stomachs  have  agunst  a  joint  of  meat  when 
it  is  whole,  and  the  eager  inclination  they 
have  for  !t  when,  by  its  being  cut  up,  the 
Aape  which  had  affected  them  -is  aMeivd. 
iSrcmi  hence  they  passed  to  eels,then  to  para. 
iiips»  attisolWMieaeavieniosrto^aidam^ 


snlBwelmd^ 
a  pitch  et  o 

dinocr  was  to  oeoie  in  we  imuiia^  the 
name  of  every  dish^aad  hoped  it  woqU  he 
no  oieaoe  to  soy  hi  oompaay*  hefiofe  k  was 
admitted.    When  we  bad  sat  dow%  tUs 
civiK^  amear  OS  tmned  thediscoBne  from 
eatablss toother sottaoCaveiwBBas  aadtht 
eternal  €at»  whioh  plagnea  every  < 
tionof  thb  natar^b^E*^  then  to  • 
thesobjecL    One  had  sweated  at  the  smht 
efit,  another  had  sneOed  it  oat  m  itW 
concealed  iaa  very  distant  cupboard;  mi 
he  who  crowned  the  whole  aet  cC  C 
stories,  reckoned  np  the  amnberof  l 
in  which  it  had  occaaoaed  him  to  i 
away.    *  Athvt,' sajni  be, 'tlmt  yoa  asir 
all  be  satisfied  of  my  invinoble  averwoato 
a  cat,  I  shall  give  an  unansweraUe  inslaBCc. 
As  I  was  going  throagh  a  street  of  IjflBdoB^ 
where  I  ncircr  had  been  antilthcn,  Ifieba 
geneml  damp  and  fsmtBrts  all  over  me^ 
which  I  could  not  tell  how  to  accn— i  far, 
until  I  fhancrd  to  oast  my  eyes  npwari^, 
and   foand  that  I  was  pawinai  wader  a 
agB'poot  on  wlttch  the  plotiire  of «  cat  waa 

Tiie  extfwagnoa  of  ^ns  tarn  in  the  way 
of  surprise^gaveastoptothetaikwehai 
been  canymr  6tu  Some  were  deat  be- 
cause they  ooiditcd,  and  ethers  becaaae 
^ey  were  conqoered  in  their  own  way ;  so 
that  the  gentlemaa  had  an  epporuaaly  to 
press  the  belief  of  it  iipen  ui^  and  let  vs  ace 
that  he  was  rather  exposing  hiaiaelf  than 
ridjcaling  othegfc 

I  mnst  fireelyown  that  I  did  not  aH  tins 
while  diri>dieve  evesy  thing  diat  was  said; 
but  yet  I  thonght  SDose  in  the  ooaapany  had 
been  endeavourinr  who  shoidd  pitch  the 
bar  iudiest;  that  H  had  far  some  dmebeen 
a  measuring  cast,  and  at  last  my  friend  o{ 
the  cat  and  sign-pest  had  thrown  bcTood 
them  alL 

I  then  censidcred  the  saanaBr  in  wlaA 
dds  story  had  been  nneivcdy  and  the  posw* 
bfMtytfaatit  might  have  pMsed  far  a  iest 
upon  oters,  if  he  had  net  hteured  agamA 
hunselfi  From  henoe,  thooriit  t,  ^icre 
are  two  waya  which  the  wdHired  worid 
generally  takes  to  comet  soch  a  practice, 
whenthf^danot  thhik.fitto  coaftiadiait 
flttdy* 

The  first  of  these  is  a  geonal  aikooe, 
which  I  analdoot  advise  any  one  to  inter- 
pret in  his  own  behaE  It  is  often  the  eiba 
of  prodeace  in  avoiding  a  qnarrd,  whra 
they  see  another  drive  so  fast  that  there  i& 
no  stopping  him  withoOt  being  run  asMotf; 
and  but  very  seldom  the  effect  of  weakness 
in  bdiesring  suddenly.  The  mt^nJ&ty  of 
mankind  are  not  sonoesix  jraorant,  as 
some  overbearing  spirits  wewL  persuade 
themselves;  and  if  the  anthority  of  acha- 
racter  or  a  caution  against  daneer  make  m 
aipprem  our  opinioni^  yet  neitiser  of  these 
are  of  farce  enough  to  aapprcsa  our  thongiits 
of  them.  If  a  mao  who  has  eadeavoamd 
liii  oompny  iritkkppunbabilitirt 
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coqM  but  look  into  their  minds,  he  wodld 
i^nd  that  they  irriaginc  he  liehtlv  esteems 
of  their  sense  when  he  thinks  to  impose 
lipon  them,  and  that  he  is  less  esteemed  by 
tnem  for  his  attempt  in  doing  sa  His  en- 
deavour to  eloiy  at  their  expense  becomes 
a  gnmnd  of  ouarrel,  and  the  scorn  imd 
indSfiTerence  with  which  they  entertahi  it 
begins  the  immediate  punishment:  and  in* 
deed  (if  we  should  even  go  no  farther) 
ftilence,  or  a  negHgent  indinerence,  has  a 
deeper  way  of  wounding  than  oppoAtion, 
because  opposition  proceeds  fttnfi  an  anger 
that  has  a  sort  of  generous  sentiment  for 
the  adversary  roing^ng  along  with  it,  while 
it  shows  that  there  is  some  esteem  in  your 
mind  for  him:  m  short,  that  you  think  him 
worth  while  to  contest  with.  But  sQence, 
or  a  negligent  indifference,  jmxreeds  from 
anger,  mixed  with  a  scorn  that  shows 
another  he  is  thoueht  by  you  too  contempt- 
ible to  be  regarded. 

The  other  method  which  the  world  has 
taken  for  correcting  this  practice  of  false 
surprise,  is  to  overshoot  such  talkers  in 
fheir  own  bow,  or  to  raise  the  story  with 
fiirther  degrees  of  imposability,  and  set  up 
for  a  voucher  to  them  in  such  a  manner 
as  must  let  them  see  thejr  stand  detected. 
Thus  I  have  heard  a  discourse  was  once 
managed  upon  the  effects  of  fear.    One  of 
Che  company  had  given  an  account  how  it 
had  turned  his  6iend*s  hair  gmy  in  a  night, 
while  the  terrors  of  a  shipwreck  encom- 
passed hhn.     Another,  takmg  the  hint 
from  hence,  began,  upon  his  own  know- 
ledge, to  enlarge  his  mstances  of  the  like 
siature  to  such  a  number,  that  it  was  not 
probal^e   he  could  ever  have  met  with 
them:  and  as  he  still  grounded  these  upon 
different  causes  for  the  sake  of  variety,  it 
Blight  seem  at  last,  from  his  share  of  the 
conversation,  almost  imposable  that  any 
one  who  can  fed  the  passion  of  fear,  should 
all  hn  life  escape  so  common  an  effect  of  it 
By  this  time  some  of  the  company  grew 
negligent,  ©r  desirous  to  contradict  him; 
but  one  rebuked  the  rest  with  an  appear- 
ance of  severity,  and,  with  the  known  old 
^itory  in  his  head,  assured  them  he  did  not 
scrapie  to  believe  that  the  fear  of  any  thing 
can  make  a  man's  hair  Kray,  since  he  knew 
one  whose  periwig  haa  suffered  so  by  it 
Thus  he  stopped  the  talk,  and  made  them 
easy.    Thus  is  the  same  method  taken  to 
briiig  us  to  shame,  which  we  fondly  take 
to  increase  our  character.    It  is  indeed  a 
kind  of  mimickry,  by  which  another  puts 
OD  our  air  of  conversation  to  show  us  to 
ourselves.     He  seems  to  look  ridiculous 
before  you,  that  you  may  remember  how 
near  a  resemblance  you  bear  to  him;  or 
that  you  may  know  that  he  will  not  lie 
under  the   imputation  pf  believing  you. 
Then  it  is  that  you  are  struck  dumb  im- 
mediately with  a  conscientious  shame  for 
wb0it*you  have  been  saying.    Then  it  is 
that  you  are  inwardly  grieved  at  the  senti- 
ments which   you    cannot  but   perceive 
Vol.  II.  40 


others  entertofaicoMen^nr  you,  Inslwit^ 
you  are  against  yomvetf ;  the  lan^  of  tha 
company  runs  against  yon;  the  censurittr 
world  it  dbliged  to  you  ft>r  that  triunpE 
which  you  have  flowed  them  at  your,  own 
expense;  and  troth,  whidi  you  liave  i»- 
jured,  has  a  near  way  of  befaig  reveaced  oa 
you,  when  by  the  bare  repetition  of  your 
itory  yon  become  a  fivquent  ^venioft  for 
the  public; 

'Mr.  Spectatob,-— The  other  day, 
walking  in  Pancras  church-yard,  I  thoi^ht 
of  vour  paper  wherein  ym  mention  epi- 
taphs, anid  am  of  opinion  this  has  a  thought 
in  it  worth  being  communicated  to  your 
readers. 

**  Hare  ianoeeaee  and  becwty  liei,  wbote  bveaUk 
Wu  inateli*!!  by  early,  not  ontimely,  deaUk 
Hence  did  tlie  go,  jutt  as  die  did  begin 
Sorrow  to  know,  before  ebe  knew  to  ain. 
0Batb,  that  does  nn  and  sorrow  ihm  pievaat, 
If  tbe  next  bleaeing  to  a  life  well  ipenu** 

' I  am,  sir,  your  servant* 


Na  539.]    Tuesday t  Mvembfr  18,  17 fi. 


Be  tlwy  httwoelitet. 

Ma.  Spectator,— I  am  a  young  widow 
of  good  fortune  and  familv,  and  just  come 
to  town;  where  I  find  I  nave  clusters  of 
pretty  fellows  come  already  to  visit  me, 
some  dying  with  hopes,  others  with  fears| 
though  they  never  saw  me.    Now,  what  I 
would  beg  of  you  would  be  to  know  whether 
I  noay  venture  to  use  these  pert  fellows 
vdth  the  same  fineedom  as  I  did  my  country 
acquaintance.    I  desire  your  leave  to  use 
them  as  to  me  shall  seem  meet,  without 
imputation  of  a  jilt;  for  since  I  make  decla- 
ration that  not  one  of  them  shall  have  me, 
I  think  I  ought  to  be  allowed  the  liberty 
of  insulting  those  who  have  the  vanity  to 
believe  it  is  in  their  power  to  make  roe 
break  that  resolution.    There  are  achodi 
for  learning  to  use  foils,  frequented  by  those 
who  never  design  to  iight;  and  this  useless 
way  of  aiming  at  the  hearty  without  design 
to  wound  it  on  either  side,  is  the  plav  with 
which  I  am  resolved  to  divert  myselt  The 
man  who  pretends  to  win,  I  shall  use  him 
like  one  who  comes  into  a  fencing-school 
to  pick  a  quarrel.  I  hope  upon  this  founda- 
tion you  will  give  me  the  free  use  of  the 
natund  and  artificial  Ibrce  of '  my  eyes, 
looks,  and  gestures.    As  for  vertMd  pro> 
mises,  I  MdU  make  none,  bat  shall  have  rto 
mercy  on  the  concdted    interpreters  of 
glances  and  motions. '  I  .am  particulariy 
skilled  in  the  downcast  eye,  and  the  reco- 
very into  a  sudden  full  aspect  and  away 
again;  as  you  may  have  seen  sometimes 
.practised  oy  ns  Country  beauties  bejrewl 
all  that  you  have  observed  in  courts  and 
cities.  Aad  to  this,  sir,  that  I  have  a  mdily 
heedless  look,  which  covers  artifice  tke 
best  of  any  thing.    Though  I  can  danoe 
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very  well,  I  affect  a  totterins  ontaiiglit  way 
of  Mralkifi!^,  by  which  I  appear  an  easy 
pny,  and  never  exert  my  instructea 
chaAtns,  until  I  find  I  have  engaged  a  pur- 
euer.  Be  pleased,  sir,  to  print  this  letter, 
which  will  certainly  begin  the  chase  of  a 
rich  widow.  The  many  foldings,  escapes, 
returns,  and  doubling  which  I  make^  I 
•liall  from  time  to  time  communicate  to 
you,  for  the  better  instruction  of  all  females, 
who  set  up,  like  me,  for  reducing  the  pre- 
sent exoroitant  power  and  insolence  of 
man.  I  am,  sir,  v^ur  faithful  txnres- 
pondent,  RELICT  A  LOVELY. ' 

'Dear  Mr.  Spectator, — ^I  depend 
upon  vour  professed  respect  for  virtuous 
love  for  your  immediately  answering  the 
design  of  this  letter :  which  is  no  other 
than  to  lay  before  the  world  the  severity  of 
certain  parents,  who  deure  to  suspend  the 
marriage  of  a  ^scrcet  young  woman  of  eigh- 
teen, three  vears  longer,  for  no  other  reason 
but  that  of  her  beuig  too  young  to  enter 
into  that  state.  As  to  the  consideration  of 
riches,  my  circumstances  are  such,  that  I 
cannot  be  suspected  to  make  my  addresses 
to  her  on  such  low  motives  as  avarice  or 
ambition.  If  ever  innocence,  wit,  and 
beauty,  united  their  utmost  charms,  they 
have  in  her.  I  wish  you  would  expatiate 
a  little  on  this  subject,  and  admonish  her 
parents  that  it  may  be  from  the  very  im- 
perfection of  human  nature  itself,  and  not 
any  personal  frailty  of  her  or  me,  that  our 
Inclinations  baffled  at  present  may  alter; 
and  while  we  are  arguing  with  ourselves  to 
|)ut  off  the  enjoyment  of  our  present  pas- 
sions, our  affecUons  may  change  their  ob« 
jects  in  the  operation.  It  is  a  very  delicate 
subject  to  talk  upon;  but  if  it  were  but 
hinted,  I  am  in  nopes  it  would  give  the 
parties  concerned  some  reflection  that 
might  expedite  our  happiness.  There  is  a 
po&bility,  and  I  hope  I  may  say  it  without 
imputation  of  immoaesty  to  her  I  love  with 
the  highest  honour;  I  say  there  is  a  porai- 
bility  this  delay  may  be  as  painful  to  her  as 
it  is  to  me;  it  it  be  as  much,  it  must  be 
more,  by  reason  of  the  severe  rules  the  sex 
are  under,  in  being  denied  even  the  relief 
of  complaint  If  you  oblige  me  in  this,  and 
I  succeed,  1  promise  you  a  place  at  my  wed- 
ding, and  a  treatment  suitable  to  your 
spectatorial  dignity.  Your  most  humble 
servant,  .    EUSTACE.' 

*  SiR,*^I  yestcrdajr  heard  a  young  ^tie- 
man,  that  looked  as  if  he  had  come  just  to 
the  gown  and  a  scarf,  upon  evil  speakine: 
whioi  subject  you  know  archbishop  Tu- 
lotson  has  so  noply  handled  in  a  sermon  in 
his  folia  As  soon  as  ever  he  had  named  his 
text,  and  had  opened  a  little  the  drift  ot 
his  discourse,  I  was  in  great  hopes  he  had 
been  one  of  Sir  Roger's  chaplains.  I  have 
concdved  so  great  an  idea  oi  the  charming 
discourse  above,  that  I  should  have  thought 
enc  part  of  my  sabbath  very  well  spent  m  I 
Iwanng  a  repetition  of  it    But,  alas!  Mr.  I 


Spectator^  this  reverend  divine  gave  na  hii 

E's  sermon,  and  yet  I  do  not  kaov 
even  I  that  am  sure  have  read  it  at 
twenty  times,  could  not  tell  what  to 
make  of  it,  and  was  at  a  loss  sometimes  to 
guess  what  the  man  aimed  at  He  was  so 
just,  indeed,  as  to  give  us  all  the  heads  and 
the  subdivisions  of  the  sermon,  and  farther 
I  think  there  was  not  one  beauttful  thoiq^ht 
in  it  but  what  we  had.  But  then,  sir.  Oils 
gentleman  made  so  many  pretty  addition; 
and  he  could  never  give  us  a  paragraph  of 
the  sermon  but  he  introduced  it  with  some- 
thing whicli  methought  looked  more  like  a 
design  to  show  his  own  ingenuity  than  to 
instruct  the  people.  In  short,  he  added 
and  curtailed  in  such  a  manner,  that  he 
vexed  me;  insomuch  that  I  could  not  ht- 
bear  thinldng  (what  I  confess  I  ought  not 
to  have  thought  in  so  holy  a  place.)  that 
this  young  spark  was  as  justly  blanoHeabk 
as  Bullock  or  Penkethroan,  when  they 
mend  a  noble  play  of  Shakspeare  or  Joa- 
son.  Pray,  sir,  take  this  into  your  considera- 
tion; and,  if  we  must  be  entertained  vith 
the  works  of  any  of  those  great  men,  desire 
these  gentiemen  to  give  them  us  as  they 
find  them,  that  so  when  we  read  them  to 
our  families  at  home  they  may  the  better 
remember  they  have  hear^  them  at 
church.    Sir,  your  humble  seryaiit'   ., 


Na  540.]  Wedruiday,  JVavembcr  19, 1712. 


Non  iMeit  alter.— Fit/. . 

A  neond  \m  n«t  wantiaf . 
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•Mr.  Spectator, — ^There  is  no  part  ef 
your  writings  which  I  have  in  more  esteem 
than  your  criticism  upon  Milton.  It  is  an 
honourable  and  candid  endeavour  to  aetthe 
works  of  our  noble  writers  in  the  graccfd 
light  which  they  deserve.  You  will  lese 
much  of  my  kind  inclination  towards  voa, 
if  you  do  not  attempt  the  encoHuam'  of 
SpcTVi^er  also,  or  at  least  indulge  my  pas- 
si  oo  far  tlmt  charming  author  so  far  as  to 
print  the  loose  hints  I  now  giveyoa  on  that 

*  Spcn&cr's  general  plan  is  the  represen- 
tation of  six  virtucs-^hoKness,  tempennce, 
chastity,  friendship,  justice,  and  courtesy— 
in  six  legends  by  six  persons.  The  six 
personages  are  supposea,  under  proper  rf- 
legories  suitable  to  their  respective  omac- 
ters,  to  do  all  that  Is  necessary  fbr  the 
full  manifestation  of  the  respective  virtoes 
which  they  are  to  exert. 

'These,  one  might  undertake  to  show 
under  the  several  heads,  are  admirably 
drawn;  no  images  improper,  and  most  aar- 
prisingly  beautmil.  The  Redcrosa  Km^ 
runs  through  the  whole  steps  of  the  Chris- 
tian life;  Guyon  does  all  that  tempemce 
can  possibly  require;  Britomartis(awomaB) 
obwrVes  the  true  rules  of  unaffected  chas- 
tity; Arthegal  is  in  every  respect  of  life 
stricdy  and  wisely  just;  Calidore  la  ri^My 
courteous. 
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•  In  short,  in  l^airly-land,  where  knights- 
errant  have  a  full  scope  to  range,  and  to  do 
even  what  Ariostos  or  Orlanoos  could  not 
do  in  the  world  without  breaking  into  cre- 
dibility, Spenser's  knights  have,  under 
those  six  neads,  given  a  fall  and  truly 
poetical  system  of  Chrkdan,  public*  and 
low  life. 

'  His  legend  of  friendship  is  more  diiTuse; 
and  yet  e^Jen  there  the  allegory  is  finely 
drawn,  onlv  the  heads  various;  one  knight 
could  not  there  support  all  the  parts. 

*To  do  honour  to  his  country,  prince 
Arthur  is  a  universal  hero;  in  holiness, 
temperance,  chastity,  and  justice,  super- 
excellent  For  the  same  reason,  and  to 
compliment  queen  Elizabeth,  Gloriana, 
queen  of  fairies,  who^  court  was  the  asy- 
lum of  the  oppressed,  represents  that  glo- 
rious queen.  At  her  commands  all  these 
knights  set  forthj  and  only  at  hers  the  Red- 
cross  Knight  destroys  the  dragon,  Guyon 
overturns  the  Bower  of  Bliss,  Arthegal 
(i  e.  Justice)  beats  down  Gerycmeo  (/.  e, 
Philip  II.  kine  of  Spain)  to  rescue  Beige 
(i,  e.  Holland,)  and  he  beats  the  Grantorto 
(the  same  Philip  in  another  light)  to  restore 
Irena  (/.  e,  Pieace)  to  Europe. 

*  Chastity  being  the  first  female  virtue, 
Britomortis  is  a  Briton^  her  part  is  fine, 
though  it  requires  exf^cation.  His  style 
is  very  poetical;  no  puns,  affectations  of 
wit,  forced  antitheses,  or  any  of  that  low 
tnbe. 

<  His  old  words  are  all  true  English,  and 
numbers  exquisdte;  and  since  of  words  there 
|i  the  muita  renasceniur^  since  they  are  all 
proper,  such  a  poem  should  not  (any  more 
than  Milton'sJ  consist  all  of  it  ot  common 
cardiaary  words.'  See  instances  of  descrip- 
'tions. 

Catueteu  jealousy  in  \6ritomartii,  v.  6, 14, 
in  its  restlemneM,      » 

**  Like  UP  1  wayward  child,  whow  mnnder  ileepe 
b  broken  with  some  f^arAH  dnan'a  aAigkl« 
With  flpowavi  wiH  doth  let  hinaelf  lo  weep. 
Me  can  be  ttlird  fbr  all  hit  aorM's  might. 
Bat  kkM  aadaqaaUei  and  shrieka  for  fell  despite : 
'  Now  Hcratchinf  her,  and  her  looee  locks  misusing. 
How  seeking  darkness,  and  now  seeking  licbi; 
Then  craving  suck,  and  then  the  suck  reflimng: 
Saeh  was  this  lady's  loves  in  her  lovers  fond  accusing.*' 

Curiotity  oeeaaione4  by  jealousy^  ufion  oc- 
canon  of  her  lovet^a  abaence.  Ibid.  8ian, 
8, 9.        ' 

"  Then  as  she  looked  long,  at  last  she  spied 

One  coining  towards  her  with  hasty  speed, 
Well  ween'd  she  then,  ere  him  she  plain  dessryd;, 

That  it  was  one  seat  Omn  her  loive  taidaed : 
Whereat  her  heart  was  flird  with  hope  and  dread, 

Ne  wnaM  she  stay  till  he  ia  i^aee  eould  eome. 
But  ran  to  meet  Mmlhrth  to  know  his  tidings anwBM ; 

Bven  In  the  door  him  mettiiw.  she  begun, 
*  And  where  is  he,  thy  tohl,  and  how  flur  heaee  T 
Daclars  at  once :  and  hath  he  lost  or  won  T  ** 

Care  and  M»  house  are  described  thus^  v. 
6.  33,  34,  35. 

"  Not  fkr  SiWar^  nor  meet  for  any  guest, 

llisy  apiad  a  utilt  cottage,  Uka  soaw  poor  ihiaAi  neat. 


34. 


**  There  entering  in,  they  fband  the  good  mant  aalf 

Full  bosily  unto  his  work  ybent. 

Who  was  BO  weel  a  wretched  wearish  elf. 

With  hollow  eyes  and  rawbone  cbebks  fhr  spent. 

As  if  he  bad  in  prison  long  been  pent. 

Full  Mack  and  griesly  did  his  Ause  appear. 

Besmear'd  with  smoke,  that  ntgh  his  eye-sight  Ment, 

With  TUMfiii  heard,  and  hoary  shagged  hair, 

Thk  wtdSa  be  never  wont  to  comh,  or  comely  shear. 

35. 
Kude  was  his  garment,  and  to  raga  all  rent, 
Ne  better  had  he.  ne  fbr  better  cafed ; 
His  blistered  handt  amfwgst  the  dnders  brent. 
And  ftngeta  filthy,  with  long  nails  prepared. 
Bight  fit  to  rend  the  food  on  which  he  fored. 
His  name  was  Care :  a  blacksmith  by  his  trade. 
That  neither  day  nor  nigtit  from  working  spaxodt 
But  to  small  purpose  twHi  wedges  made : 
These  be  unquiet  thoughts  that  carefiil  minds  invade.** 

*  Homer's  epithets  were  much  adniired 
by  antiquity:  see  what  great  justness  and 
variety  there  are  in  these  epithets  of  the 
trees  in  the  forest,  where  the  Redcroas* 
Knight  lost  truth,  B.  i.  Cant  i.  Stan.  8,  9. 

"  The  sailing  pine,  the  cedar  proud  and  tall. 
The  vine-prop  elm,  the  poplar  never  4*y ; 
The  builder  oak,  sole  king  af  foresu  an. 
The  aspinsi,  good  for  staves,  the  cypress  ftineral. 

9. 
**  Thh  lautel^  SMed  of  mighty  ooaqoerorft 
And  potts  sage :  the  ir,  that  weepethstiU, 
The  willow,  worn  of  forlorn  paramours. 
The  yew,  obedient  to  the  bendei^  will. 
The  birch  for  shafts,  the  sallow  for  the  mill  r 
The  myrrhe  sweet,  bleeding  in  the  bitter  wound. 
The  warlike  beecn,  the  ash.  for  nothing  ill, 
The  fVuitful  olive,  and  the  plantane  roand. 
The  carver  holm,  «he  maple,  seldom  inward  soond." 

•  I  shall  trouble  you  no  more,  but  desire 
you  to  let  me  conclude  with  these  verses, 
though  I  think  they  have  already  been 
quoted  by  you.  They  are  addressed  to 
young  laaies  oppressed  with  calumny,  ▼. 
6.  14. 

*•  The  best  (said  be)  that  I  can  yon  advise, 
Is  to  avoid  the  occasion  of  the  ill ; 
For  when  the  cause  whedee  evil  doth  arise. 
Removed  is,  the  eflecl  surceaseth  still. 
Abstain  fVom  pleasure  and  restrain  your  will, 
Chibdue  desirr  and  bridle  looae  delight. 
Use  scanted  diet,  and  forbear  your  All, 
0hun  secresy,  and  talk  in  open  sight. 
So  shall  yon  soon  repair  yonr  present  evitpligllt.'* 

T. 


Na  541.]   Thursday,  Mvember1i%  171% 

Format  enim  natura  prius  nos  intus  ad  omoem, 
Fortunarum  babitum :  Juvat.  aut  impelht  ad  iram. 
Aut  ad  humiira  mcerore  gravl  deducit,  et  angit : 
Fost  eflbrt  animi  SMtus  interprete  linfBa.  . 

Hot.  J9r»  PmI-  ver.  108. 

Flor  aatva  fonns  and  softens  us  within, 
Aad  wiitea  our  fortune's  changes  in  our  fhce : ' 
Ileasure  enchants,  impetuous  rage  transports. 
And  grief  dejects,  and  wrings  the  tortarM  soul : 
And  these  sue  an  interpttled  b^spseeb. 

/ZascosiaiMi. 

My  friend  the  Tcni^,  whom  I  hav* 
to  often  nventloned  in  Uiese  wr)tiag8»  hav- 
ing determined  to  lay  aside  his  poetieal 
studies,  in  order  to  a  doaer  pursuit^  tiif 
law,  has  put  together,  as  a  farewell  essay, 
some  thoughts  conoemiDg  proBunclatioB 
and  ac^oD,  wtiMi  he  has  ghm  va»  Imve 
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to  coniniQttcate  to  tJke  public.  They  are 
chiciy  coHrcted  from  his  favourite  author 
CiceroL  who  is  known  to  have  been  an  inti- 
mate friend  of  Roados  the  actor»  and  n 
^ood  jtMlge  of  dramatic  performances,  as 
vdl  as  the  most  doouent  pleader  of  the 
time  in  which  he  fi^-eo. 

Caono  coodndes  his  cdebrated  books  De 
Oratore  with  some  precepts  for  pronunda- 
tion  and  actioo,  without  which  part  he  af- 
firms dkiat  the  best  orator  in  the  world  can 
nerer  succeed;  and  an  indifierent  cue,  who 
is  master  of  this,  shall  nin  much  grafter 
iqiplanae.  '  What  could  make  a  stronger 
impreawm,'  savs  he,  *than  those  exclama- 
tioQs  of  Gracchus^*—**  Whither  shaU  I 
tum^  Wretch  that  I  am!  to  what  [riace 
bttakemvKlf^  Shall  I  go  to  the  Capitol? 
Alas!  it  b  overAowed  with  my  brother's 
Mood.  Or  shall  I  retire  to  my  house?  Yet 
there  I  behold  my  mother  phmred  in  mi- 
sery, wemng  aed  desfMmog!"  These 
bmks  ana  turns  of  passion,  it  seems,  were 
•o  enforced  by  the  eves,  voice,  and  gesture 
of  the  Mieaker,  that  his  very  enemies  could 
not  rdrain  from  tears.  *l  insist,'  mys 
TuBy,  *upon  this  the  rather,  because  our 
orators,  who  are  as  it  were  actors  of  tiie 
trath  itself,  have  Quitted  this  manner  of 
spodung:  and  the  players^  who  are  but  the 
imitators  of  trsth,  have  taken  it  ufk ' 

I  shaU  therefore  pursue  the  Idnt  he  has 
here  nven  me,  and  for  the  serrice  of  the 
British  stage  I  riiaH  copy  sane  of  the  rales 
which  this  great  Roman  master  has  laid 
down;  yet  vdthoot  confining  m]rsdf  wholly 
to  his  thoughts  or  words:  and  to  adapt  thn 
eamy  the  more  to  the  purpase  fiir  w  hich  I 
intend  it,  instead  of  the  examplea  he  has 
inserted  in  this  discourse  out  oT^e  ancient 
tragedies,  I  shaO  make  use  of  paralld  pas- 
sam  out  of  the  roost  oelebratea  of  our  own. 

The  design  of  art  is  to*  assist  aotioQ  as 
much  as  jMosible  in  the  representation  of 
Mitnre;  mr  the  appearance  of  reality  n 
that  which  movies  us  in  all  representations, 
and  these  have  always  the  greater  force 
the  nearer  they  approach  to  nature,  and 
the  km  they  mnr  of  imitation. 

Nature  hersdf  has  assnrned  to  every 
motion  of  the  soul  its  jMcnliar  cast  of  the 
ooontcnaneet  tone  of  voice,  and  manner  of 
mture,  tiirough  the  whde  person;  all  the 
features  of  the  fiice  and  tones  of  tiie  voice 
answer,  like  strings  upon  musical  instru- 
ments, to  the  imprcsskms  auide  on  them  by 
the  mmd.  Thus  tiie  pounds  of  the  voice, 
nceor&ig  to  the  various  loochea  whieh 
raise  then,  fimn  themsdves  into  an  acute 
or  grasrc,  qaick  or  slow,  lood  or  aoft,  tone. 
These  two  BMqr  be  subdivided  iato  various 
kinds  of  tOMS,  as  tiie  gentle,  the  rough,  tiie 
eoMtrsded,  the  mmme,  the  continuec^  ttie 
tatermltted,  tiie  broken,  abn^M*  windHigy 
mihuMsA  ar  devated.  Every  o«e  of  tiieae 
Mar  be  employed  wiA  ut  and  judgment; 
mtf  sH  supply  the  actor,  as  oGtars  do  the 
vafictf* 


acute,  raaed,.  and  hnrnring  aamid.  The 
passionate  character  of  king  Lear,  as  It  is 
admirably  drawn  by  Shakspearr,  abmaafa 
with  the  s»tn)Dgcst  instances  cf  this  kind. 

fWylwJMit^— iity?— wkyCli»ur!ClMluf 

ri  mak  with  the  DukP  at  Ommw^  aati  tm  mitt. 
An  uS^ininnri  oTiaivt  m 
PiW7  *.  Uh  teiy  4Bl»r— Ac 

Sorrow  and  complant 
quite  different;  flexible,  dow,  i 
and  modulated  in  a  mourafol 
that  padietical  soQoquyof 
sey  onhisfidL 


Wtf. 


*  FMcwefl  I— A  loM  IkraweO  !•  «■  Bw  anManiS 
TlM  is  the  stata  oTbiuiI-m  dsT  he  pMs  Av^ 
The  leader  loavee  oThafe;  n  ■■■!■■  Mmh^h. 

A^rf  Imam  Iim  ^^^^M^^  ^^m^^^  i^^^k  m^^^k  ^^^b> 

Th»  ihwi  dfty  cowsa  froM,  a  faKaa  *Mi> 
A«d  whea  he  thiBka,  ffood,  cttiy  aam,  MiaM^r 
Hn  ffivatMM  i*  a  ripeaiBf  .  iriM  Ms  i«M  ; 
AaiUMhtMa«iI*)7 

We  have  likewise  a  fine  exasaple  cf  ttis 

in  the  whole  of  Andromache  in  the  DfancA 
Mother,  particularly  in  thcae  ] 

*nigtt.aMiathiiaf  Mhafaw 

Weep  o*er  my  ohiU If  he  mm 

b  wrapt  ia  Ma.  t  dnH  aac  loiar 
Tla  Ibr  Me  take  that  i  ha«aaa«MaS  H^ 
Groaaii  ia  captiviiir,  aai  aaMiT>i  BMtai 
Tci^ mj  AMyaaax.  weVfo  tofrther! 
Tsfechw  to  the  reataa  afai^  aeW  fi^ 
ThMatothfravMMcgraillWiiBni  ~ 
Aai  piiM  Wm  aat  aHoag  the 

Fear  expresses  itadf  in  aloiw, 
and  abject  sound.  If  the  reade 
the  ibUowiog  speech  of  Indr 
while  her  husband  is  thorn,  the 
Duncan  and  his  grooam,  he  wiD 
her  even  affrKhted  with  Ae 
own  voice  while  she  is  qieakiDS  it. 

•  Alas!  I  aai  aftaid  thif  haae  awakM, 
Aad  *tis  aot  doae :  th*  MM 
Ooalkaad  as— Hark!  I  laM 
He  coaM  aot  amsthem 
lfrfhihw«ihe*|ft,i 


Courage  asMmes  a 
speech  of  Don  Sebastian. 

*  Ben  fBliaie  aR  yaar  Ihiy : 
LHNlaaiieaMtyhwwhBlafiiaraawr; 
I  haae  asortTthat,  Mht  aa  ■iii^li  ihiuM. 
Ota  taht  ia  aB,  airf  furi  !■  li^fc  fcr  ^wa.' 

Pleasure  dissolves  into  a  huasfioai^ 
tender,  and  joyous  modulation;  as  i 
following  lines  m  Caius  Marine 


That  aeftWaf  Wtalaftail 
Wkmmyhemnwfd^VkB^KimiBafmwtWkC 

And  perplexity  is  Afferent  foom  aB  these; 
g^ve,  but  not  bemoamnf^  with  an  eancsi 
uniform  acynd  of  voioe;  asm  that  Tfli  taihail 
speech  of  Hamlet. 

*  TV>  fee,  or  ast  to  to  I— ^«het  is  Ike  faa«iM. 
WlMhar  *lla  BsMw  ia  the  aiiid  ftaaattr 
l>a  etiaviaai  aarafiasaf  aanaMaai  ftrtiBe: 
Or  to  take  a*Ma  agalBM  a  «a  al  naaiism 
Aad^uiipiiiaiaaitheM.   1N«a.ftftilH»: 
Md  MOie;  aad  If  a *iv  ta  sajr  wi  aad 
nt  hMit  aehi,  aari  a  thaanai  aataial  ihaiia 
'IWtgeshiaheirto:ni«a  nil  11  ■mlia 

Petaatiy  t6  be  wiih'dl  7V«a.  loskey! 

1%  *•» ;  pwchvHe  10  *««■  I  Av.  Uva^i  ttt  nh: 
fhi.ialhit<in<fiiSih,ii>iiiilnMHMi  ■mil 
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^ftmt  wf  hKft  sIniAtd  nlTfAN  AOitil  coil, 

Mivt  five  i»  paucR — Tteve't  tbe  respect 

That  makes  calamity  of  so  long  lif^ ; 

Fur  who  would  bear  the  whips  and  scams  of  daw, 

*rv  oppreaaor's  wrongs,  the  ^o«d  m%n'»comiUtmt^y, 

The  iwBirs  ofdeepixM  love,  the  law's  delay, 

The  Insolence  of  office,  and  tbe  smtms 

That  patient  merit  of  the  uttworthy  takes, 

Whenhft  himself  roiglii  hit  quietos  malEe, 

With  a  bare  bodkin  7  Who  would  lhrdk»  hear. 

Tt>  groan  and  sweat  under  a  weary  life  7 

But  that  the  dread  of  something  after  death, 

Tbe  tandisooverad  eount^.  from  whosa  bovni 

^o  traveller  returns,  punlas  the  will. 

And  makes  us  rather  choose  those  ilia  we  have, 

Than  fly  to  others  that  we  know  not  of.* 

As  all  these  varietSes  of  voice  are  to  be 
directed  by  the  sense,  so  the  action  is  to  be 
directed  by  the  vdce,  and  with  a  beantiM 
propriety,  as  it  were,  to  enforce  it  The 
arm,  which  by  a  strong  figure  Tidly  calls 
the  orator's  weapon,  is  to  be  soinelmieB 
liised  and  extended:  and  the  hand,  by*  its 
motion,  somctiines  to  leacL  and  sometimes 
to  follow,  the  words  as  they  are  uttered. 
The  stamphig  of  the  foot  too  haa  its  proper 
expresslcm  in  contention,  anger,  or  absome 
command.  But  the  fsbe  is  tbt  epHooie  of 
the  whole  man,  and  the  eyei  are,  as  it 
were,  the  epitome  of  the  faoe;  for  which 
reason,  he  says,  the  best  judges  among  the 
Romans  were  not  extremely  pleased  even 
wHh  Roftcius  himself  in  his  mask.  No  part 
of  the  body,  besideathe  hiotf  is  capable  <^ 
a»  many  changes  as  there  are  different 
amotions  in  the  mind,  and  of  expressing 
them  all  by  those  changes.  Nor  is  this  to 
be  done  without  the  freedom  of  the  eyes; 
therefore  Theophratus  called  one*  who 
barely  rehearsed  his  speech  with  his  eyes 
fixed,  an  'absent  actor.* 

As  die  countenance  admits  of  so  great 
variety,  it  requires  also  great  judgment  to 
govern  it  Not  that  the  form  or  the  £sce  is 
to  be  shifted  on  every  occasion;  lest  It  turn 
to  farce  and  buffbon^y;  but  it  is  certain 
that  the  eyes  have  a  wonderfbl  power  of 
merUng  the  emodons  of  the  mind;  some^ 
times  by  a  steadfast  lode,  sometimes  by  a 
careless  one— now  by  a  sudden  regard, 
then  by  a  joyful  spaivling,  as  the  senae  of 
the  word  is  diverniied:  tor  action  is,  as  it 
were,  the  speech  of  the  features^  iomI 
limbs,  and  must  dierefbre  conform  itself 
always  to  the  sentiments  of  die  soid.  And 
It  may  be  observed,  that  in  all  which  re* 
lates  to  the  gesture  there  is  a  wMMierftil 
force  implanted  by  nature :  since  the  vulgar, 
thetrndulfiil,  and  even  the  most  barbarous, 
are  chiefly  affected  by  thhk  None  are 
moved  by  the  sound  cf  words  but  those 
who  unaerstand  the  language;  and  the 
aense  of  many  thinss  is  lost  upon  men  of  a 
dull  apprehension:  but  acdon  is  a  kind  of 
univeml  tongue:  all  men  are  subkct  to  the 
same  pasaons,  and  consequendy  Know  the 
same  marks  of  them  in  others,  by  which 
they  themselves  express  diem. 

Perhaps  some  or  my  readers  may  be  of 
opinion  that  the  hmta  I  have  here  made 
use  of  out  of  Ciceroare  aomewliat  too  re* 
fined  for  the  playeri  en  our  theatre;  man- 


swer  to  whicli  I  vontiive  to  li^  it  down  as  a 
maxim,  that  without  good  sense  no  one  can 
be  a  good  player,  and  that  he  is  very  unfit 
to  personate  thft  dignity  of  a  Roman  hero' 
who  cannot  enter  into  the  rules  for  pronun- 
ciatlcBi  and  gesture  delivered  by  a  Roman 
orator. 

There  is  another  thinp;  which  my  author 
does  not  think  too  mmute  to  insist  on, 
though  it  is  purely  mechaiucal;  and  that  is 
the  light  pitching  of  the  voice.  On  this 
occasion  he  tells  the  story  of  Gracchus, 
who  employed  a  servant  with  a  Mttle  ivory 
pipe  to  stand  behind  him,  and  give  lum 
the  right  pitch,  as  often  as  he  wandered  too 
far  from  the  proper  modulation.  *  Every 
voice,'  Slurs  TuUy,  •  has  its  particular  pie*, 
dtum  and  con|]>a8S,  and  the  sweetness  cf 
speedi  consists  in  leading  it  through  all  the 
variei^  of  tones  naturally,  and  without 
touching  any  extreme.  Therefore,'  savs, 
he,^leavetfae  pifie  at  home,  but  carry  the, 
senseof  custom  with  you« 


No.  542.]    FHday,  Mrvember  21,  1712. 

Bt  albi  tNsfljfii  se  niid#t  ■      '  ^ 

Ovid.  Met.  Lib,  H.  430.  . 

—, Ba  heard, 

WeU  piMaed,  luaunlf  before  hiioaclf  preferred. 

Wbbn  I  have  been  present  in  assemblies 
where  my  paper  has  been  talked  of,  I  have 
been  very  well  pleased  to  hear  those  who 
woidd  detract  from  the  author  of  it  observe 
that  the  letters  which  are  sent  to  the  Spec- 
tator are  as  fff)od»  if  not  better,  than  any  of 
his  worics.  upon  this  occasion  many  Ictr. 
ters  of  mirth  are  usually  mentioned,  which 
some  think  the  Spectator  writ  to  himself^ 
and  which  others  comaaend  because  they 

* he  Mc^ed  them  from  his  corres-, 

Snoh  are  those  from  the  valetu- 
;  die  inspector  of  the  slgn-postsfi 
the  roaster  of  the  fon  exercise;  with  that, 
of  die  hoc^icd  petticoat;  that  ol  Nicholaa 
Hart,  the  annual  sleeper;  that  from  Sir 
John  Eiwil;  diat  upon  London  cries;  with 
muldtades  ef  the  same  nature.  As  I  love, 
nothing  more  than  to  moitify  the  ill*«atured« 
that  I  may  do  it  dfoctiially,  I  must  acquaint 
them  they  have  yeiy  ofi/en  praised  me  when 
they  £d  not  desi^  it»  and  that  they  have 
approved  ray  writings  when  they  thought 
they  had  dmeated  from  them.  I  have 
heard  sevmtd,€f  these  unhappy  gentlemen 
proving,  by  undeniable  arguments,  tluu 
1  was  notable  to  pen  aletter  wluch  J  had 
written  die  daj  before.  Kay,  I  have  heard 
some  of  them  dirowiny  out  ambiguous  ex^*' 
pressioBs,  and  giving  the  company  reason,  to 
so^ectthat  they  themadves  did  me  the  hor 
nour  to  sendme  such  and  sucha  particular, 
epistle,  which  happened  to  be  talked  c£ 
with  the  esteem  or  approbadon  of  those 
who  were  present  These  rigid  cridca  are 
so  afraid  ta  allowing  me  any  thing  which 
does  not  belong  to  me,  that  they  yt'iS^  hot 
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rate  wbrthcrtfcelka,  tiie  wid  boM>. 
the  floweiMKits  in  the  pUy-lioiiae»  did 
Bot  ictnaHy  WTRe  thoM  letters  which  CMoe 
tf>  me  in  their  Bamea.  I  nnwt  therclbce  in- 
ibnn  these  gcntleinen,  that  I  often  chooae 
this  way  of  ca«in^  my  thanghts  into  a  let- 
ter, for  the  foUowmg  reasons.  First,  oat 
of  the  policy  of  those  who  try  their  jest 
npon  another,  befon  they  own  it  thcm- 
seives.  Secondly,  becanse  I  wonkl  extort  a 
Httle  praise  from  such  who  will  never  ap- 
pland  any  thinrwhose  amhor  b  known  aid 
certain.  Thiraly,  becanse  it  fa^  me  an 
opportuulty  of  introducing  a  gnnt  variety 
or  characters  into  my  works,  which  conld 
not  hare  been  done  had  I  always  written  in 
tiie  person  of  the  Spectator.  Fomtiily,  be- 
canse the  dknity  spectatorial  maid  Innre 
snibrcd  had  I  published  as  from  mysdf 
those  severe  ludtcroos  compositions  which 
I  have  ascribed  to  fictiticNis  names  and 
characters.  And  lastly,  becanse  they  often 
serve  to  bring  in  more  nsturaOy  soich  ad- 
ditional rellectioos  as  have  been  placed  at 
the  end  of  them. 

There  are  others  who  have  likewise  done 
me  a  very  particular  honour,  though  un- 
designedly. These  are  such  who  will  needs 
have  it  that  I  have  tranriated  or  borrowed 
many  of  my  thoughts  oat  of  books  which 
are  written  in  other  languages.  I  have 
heard  of  a  person,  who  b  more  fiunons  for 
hb  library  than  hb  learning,  that  has  as- 
serted thb  more  than  once  in  hb  private 
conversation.*  Were  it  true,  I  am  sare  he 
could  not  speak  itfromhbownkaowledger 
but,  had  he  read  the  books  which  he  has 
ciUected,  he  would  find  thb  accusation  to 
be  wholly  groondless.  Those  who  are  tnily 
learned  will  acquit  me  in  thb 


which  I  have  been  so  far  from 
that  I  have  been  scnipulons,  pertiapB  to  a 
telt,  in  quoting  the  authors  or  scvenl  pas- 
sages which  I  might  have  made  my  own. 
Bat,  as  thb  sssereonbin  reality  an  eaco- 
minm  on  what  I  have  piMished,  I  o^gbt 
rather  to  glory  in  it  than  endeavQur  to  con- 
Ihteit 

Some  are  so  very  wfllii^  to  alienate  from 
me  that  smaH  reputation  which  might  ac- 
cnieto  me  from  any  of  these  my  specula- 
tions,  that  th^  attnbnteaome  of  the  beat 
of  them  to  noae  imas^iaary  manwsrripta 
with  which  I  have  iatrodnccd  them.  There 
are  others  I  mast  coafas  whoae  obfections 
have  given  me  a  greater  eoncem,  as  they 
seem  to  reflect,  under  tiib  head,  rather  en 
my  morBlitTttmnonmylnveRtio&  These 
are  they  wbo  say  aa  aathor  b  gnOty  of 
ftbehood,  when  he  talks  to  the  paUic 
of  manuscripts  which  he  never  saw,  or 
describes  scenes  of  actioa  or  dbooarse  in 
wMch  he  was  never  engaged.  But  these 
would  do  wdl  to  consider,  that 
I  bast  a  fable  or  parable,  whichever 


•TMstauiaMiMto 
«»MliteitattoT^ttl«, 


».  Ttoan  AMvlteMa,  tilt 


of^Hmtbant 
exception;  since  nothing  auuadiBg  i 
notion,  can  be  rdated  mnoccatlv,  i 
was  aot  once  matter  of  £acL  Bessdes  I 
think  the  most  ordinary  reader  maj  be 
able  to  discover,  by  my  way  of  wirtiag, 
what  I  dehver  in  tiiese  occarreaocs  as 
truth,  and  what  asficdon. 

Since  I  am  unawares  engaged  in  anwiu'- 
ing  the  several  objectbos  which  have  been 
made  agamst  these  my  works,  I  mast  take 
notice  Uiat  there  are  some  who  afirm  a 
paper  of  thb  nature  dumld  always  tna 
upon  diveftiag  nahytcti,  and  othcis  wim 
find  frah  widi  every  one  of  them  tkat  ] 
not  an  iauaediate  tendency  to  aie  adra 
meat  of  rdigioa  or  karaiag.  Ishafl  leave 
these  gcatlenen  to  dispute  it  oat  aasoag 
theandvea;  since  I  see  cne  half  of  air  caa- 
dnct  patroaixed  by  each  side.  Weie  I 
serious  on  aa  improper  sobfect,  or  l 
in  a  serious  one,  l  should  deservedly  4 
upon  me  the  ccniai't  of  my  readm: 
were  I  conscious  of  any  thiag  in  my  wij 
ings  that  baot  inaooeat  at  least,  or  that 
the  greatest  part  of  them  were  aot  I 
designed  to  discomtenance  vice  and  i 
rance^  and  support  the  interest  of  tr 
wisdom,  aad  virtae,  I  shsuU  be  ■ 
severe  upon  myself  thaa  the  pabfic  m  < 
paaed  to  bei  la  the  mean  ahifc  I 
my  reader  to  coasder  every  pmtir  sisr 
paper,  or  disoourae,  as  a  disdna  trad  by 
Itself  and  independent  of  every  thing  that 
goes  before  or  after  it. 

I  shall  end  thb  paper  widi  die  fiofiowiag 
letter,  which  was  really  sent  bm;,  as  some 
others  have  been  which  I  have  puh&shed, 
and  for  which  I  must  own  mysdf  i  ~  ' 
ed  to  their  respective  wiiteta; 

'  Sia,<^  was  thb  morning  in  a  < 
of  your  well-wishers,  when  we  read  opc^ 
with  great  sstisfactbn,  TulVs  obatisaUa 
on  action  adapted  to  the  British  theacie: 
though  by  the  way,  we  were  verv  sonr  is 
find  that  yon  have  disposed  ci  aaotter 
mend>er  of  your  dobk  Poor  Sir  Roger  k 
dead,  and  the  worthy  cleiigymaa  4P"S: 
captaia  Sentrv  has  taken  poeseassoa  of  a 
good  estate;  Will  Honeycomb  has  oairied 
a  farmer's  dauj^ter;  and  the  Teaspbr 
wkhdraws  hiauidf  into  the  bosness  ofhb 
own  profesBiQa  Whst  wOl  ail  thb  ead  la? 
We  are  afraid  it  porteads  no  good  to  the 
public  Uidess  yym  very  speedflv  fix  the 
day  for  the  elecoon  of  new  roemibct^  we 
are  ander  apprehenstoas  of  kamr  the 
BritishSpectator.  I  hear  of  a  party  of  ladies 
who  intfladed  to  address  you  on  this  snbfeoLi 
and  I  <iuestion  not,  if  yon  do  not  nre  as 
the  slip  very  suddenly,  that  yotf  w31  re- 
addreaseafrom  aQ  parts  of  the  king- 
dom to  cxmtinoe  so  nsefiu  a  work.  Prar 
deliver  us  out  of  thb  perpkodty;  aa^ 
among  themahknde  of  your  readers,  ysa 
win  particnlariy  oblige  your  most  sbweR 
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Trose  who  were  skilful  in  anatomy, 
amon]g  the  ^cients,  concluded,  from  the 
outward  and'  inward  make  oi  a  human 
body,  that  it  wa»  the  work  of  a  Bdnj; 
trairecendently  wise  and  powerful.  As  the 
world  zrew  more  enlightened  in  this  art, 
thdr  dncoverles  gave  them  fresh  oppor- 
tunl^ec  of  admiring  the  conduct  of  Provi- 
Henot  in  the  fiirmation  of  a  human  body. 
Galen  was  comrerted  by  his  dissections,  and 
could  not  but  own  a  Sipreme  Being  upon 
a  survey  of  this  handy- work.  There  were, 
indee4,  many  parts,  of  which  the  old  ana- 
tomists did  not  know  the  certain  use;  but, 
as  they  say  that  most  of  those  which  they 
examined  were  adapted  with  admirable 
art  to  their  several  functions,  they  (Ud  not 
question  but  those,  whose  uses  the^r  could 
not  determine,  were  contrived  with  the 
same  wisdom  for  respective  ends  and  pur- 
poses. Since  the  cin:ulatioD  of  the  blood 
hat  been  found  out,  and  many  other  great 
discoveries  have  been  made  by  our  modem 
anatomist  we  see  new  wonders  in  the 
human  frame^  and  discera  several  impor- 
tant uses  for  those  parts,  which  uses  the 
ancients  kneV  nothing  of.  .  In  short,  the 
body  of  man  is  such  a  subject  as  stands  the 
utmost  test  of  examination.  Though  it 
appears  formed  with  the  nicest  wisdom, 
upon  the  most  superikial  survey  of  it,  it 
still  mends  upon  the  search,  and  produces 
our  surprise  and  amazement  in  proportion 
as  we  pry  into  It  What  I  have  here  said 
of  a  human  body  may  be  applied  to  the 
body  c^  every  animal  which  oas  been  the 
s«tb|ect  of  anatomical  observations. 

The  body  of  an  aniDoal  is  an  object  ade- 
quate to  our  senses.  It  is  a  particular 
sjrstem  of  Providence  that  lies  in  a  narrow 
compass.  The  eyre  is  able  to  command  it, 
and  by  successive  inquiries  can  search  into 
all  its  parts.  Could  the  body  of  the  whole 
^  earth,  or  indeed  the  whole  universet  be 
thus  submitted  to  the  examination  of  our 
senses,  were  it  not  too  big  and  dispropor- 
tkmed  for  our  inquiries,  too  unwieldy  for 
the  management  of  the  eve  and  hand,  there 
is  no  question  but  it  would  appear  to  us  fis 
curious  and  well  contrived  a  frame  as  that 
of  the  human  body.  We  should  see  the 
same  concatenation  and  subserviency,  the 
same  necessity  and  usefulness,  the  same 
beauty  and  harmony,  in  all  and  every  (tf  its 
parts,  as  what  we  discover  in  the  body  of 
every  angle  animal. 

The  more  extended  our  reason  is,  and 
the  more  able  to  grapple  with  immense 
objects,  the  peater  still  are  those  discove- 
ries which  It  makes  of  wisdom  and  pro- 
vidence in  the  works  of  the  creatioD.  A 
Sir  Isaac  Newton,  who  stands  up  as  the 


miradeof  the  present  ag»»  cm  kwkthrtMi^ 
a  whole  planetary  system;  consider  it  m 
its  weight,  number,  and  measure;  and  draw 
from  it  as  many  demonstrations  of  infinite 
power  and  wisdom,  as  a  more  confined  un- 
derstanding is  able,  to  deduce  from  the  sys- 
tem of  a  human  body. 

But  to  return  to  our  speculations  on  ana* 
tomy,  I  shall  here  consider  the  fabric  and 
texture  of  the  bodies  of  animab  in  one  par* 
ticular  viewi  which  in  my  opinion  shows 
the  hand  of  a  thinking  ana  alt- wise  Being 
in  their  formation,  with  the  evidence  of  a 
thousand  demonstrations.  I  think  we  may 
lay  this  down  as  an  incontested  principle^ 
that  chance  never  acts  in  a  perpetual  unir 
formity  and  consistence  with  itself.  If  one 
shoiild  always  fling  the  same  number  with 
ten  thousand  dice,  or  see  every  throw  jus^ 
five  times  less,  or  five  times  more  in  num« 
ber,  than  the  throw  which  immediately 
preceded  it,  who  would  not  imagine  there 
IS  some  invisible  power  which  Erects  the 
cast^  This  is  the  proceeding  which  we 
find  in  the  operations  of  nature.  Every 
kind  of  animal  is  diversified  by  different 
mapiitudea^  each  of  which  g^ves  rise  to  a 
different  spedes.  Let  a  man  trace  the  dog 
or  lion  kind,  and  he  will  observe  how  many 
of  the  works  of  nature  are  published,  if  I 
ma3r  use  the  expression,  in  a  varietjr  of 
editions.  If  we  look  into  the  reptile  world, 
or  into  those  different  kinds  of  ammals 
that  fill  the  element  of  water,  we  meet 
with  the  same  repetition  amoviff  several 
species,  that  differ  very  little  from  one 
another,  but  in  siae  and  bulk.  You  find 
the  same  creature  that  is  drawn  at  large» 
copied  out  in  several  proportions  and  end- 
ing in  miniature.  ,  It  would  be  tedious  to ' 
produce  instances  of  this  regular  conduct 
in  Providence,  as  it  would  be  superfluous 
to  those  who  are  versed  in  the  natural 
history  of  animals.  The  magnificent  har^ 
mony  of  the  universe  is  such,  that  we  may 
observe  innumerable  divisions  running  upon 
the  same  ground.  I  might  also  extend  this 
speculation  to  the  dead  parts  of  nature,  in 
which  we  may  find  matter  disposed  into 
many  similar  systems,  as  well  in  our  survey 
of  stars  and  planets  as  of  stones,  vege- 
tables, and  other  sublunary  parts  of  the 
creation.  In  a  word.  Providence  has  shown 
the  richness  of  its  goodness  and  wisdom, 
not  only  in  the  production  of  many  original 
species^  but  m  the  multiplicity  of  descants 
which  it  has  made  on  every  original  species 
in  particular. 

But  to  pursue  this  thought  still  farther. 
Every  Uvmg  creature,  conndered  in  itself, 
has  many  very  complicated  parts  that  are 
exact  copies  of  some  other  parts  which  it 
possesses,  and  which  are  complicated  in 
the  same  manner.  One  eye  would  have 
been  sufficient  for  the  subastence  and  pce- 
servation  of  an  animal;  but,  in  order  to 
better  his  condition,  we  see  another  placed 
with  a  mathematical  exactness  in  the  same 
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most  adTantaBGouB  ritndoiiy  atkl  in  erttf 
particalar  of  the  some  size  and  texture,  is 
It  possible  for  chance  to  be  thus  delicate 
and  uniftrm  m  her  operation.^  Should  a 
million  of  dice  turn  np  together  twice  the 
same  nnmber,  the  wonder  wocdd  be  nothings 
in*  comparison  with  this.  But  when  we  see 
this  similitude  and  resemblance  in  the  arm, 
the  hand,  the  fingers:  when  we  see  one 
half  of  the  body  entirely  correspond  with 
the  other  in  all  those  minute  strokes,  with* 
om  which  a  man  might  have  very  weH 
subsisted;  nav,  when  we  often  see  a  angle 
part  repeated  a  hundred  times  in  the  same 
Dodf ,  notwithstanding  it  consist  of  the 
most  faitricate  weavine  of  numberless  fibres, 
and  these  parts  <!Bffenng  still  In  mi^;hitude, 
as  the  convenience  of  their  particuhur  situa- 
tion requires;  sure  a  man  must  have  a 
strange  cast  of  understanding,  who  does 
not  discover  the  finger  of  God  in  so  won- 
derful a  woric  These  duplicates  in  those 
parts  of  the  body,  without  which  a  man 
might  hove  very  Wefl  subristed,  though 
not  so  well  as  with  them,  are  a  plain  de- 
monstration of  an  all-^wise  Contriver,  as 
those  more  numertms  copyings  which  are 
iound  among  the  vessels  of  the  same  body, 
are  evident  demonstrations  that  they  could 
not  be  the  work  of  chance.  Tins  argument 
receives  addHional  strenrth»  if  we  apply  it 
to  everv  animal  and  insect  within  our 
knowledge,  as  well  as  to  those  numberless 
living  creatures  that  are  objects  too  ttiinnte 
lor  a  human  eye;  and  if  we  consider  how 
the  several  species  in  this  whole  wortd  of 
life  resemble  one  another  in  rerr  many 
particulars,  so  far  as  is  convenient  far  theu* 
respective  states  of  existence,  it  is  much 
*  more  probable  that  a  hundred  milHons  of 
dice  should  be  casually  thrown  a  hundred 
millions  of  times  in  the  same  number,  than 
that  the  body  of  any  sinele  animal  should 
be  produced  "by  the  fortuitous  concourse  of 
matter.  And  that  the  like  chance  should 
arise  in  innumerable  instances  requires  a 
degree  of  credulity  that  is  not  under  the 
direction  of  common  sense.  We  may  carry 
this  consideration  ^et  farther,  if  we  reflect 
on  the  two  sexes  in  every  living  species, 
with  their  resemblance  to  each  other,  and 
those  particular  distinctions  that  were  ne- 
cessary for  the  keepmg  up  of  this  great 
world  of  life. 

There  are  many  more  demcnstrations  of 
a  Supreme  Being,  and  of  his  transcendent 
wisdom,  power,  and  goodness,  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  body  of  a  living  creature,  for 
which  I  refer  my  reader  to  other  writ- 
ings, particularly  to  the  sixth  book  of  the 
poem  entitled  Creation,*  where  the  ana- 
tomy of  the  human  body  is  described  with 
^reat  perspicuity  and  elegance.  I  have 
been  particular  on  the  thought  which  runs 
through  this  speculation,  because  I  have 
not  seen  it  enlarged  upon  by  others.     O, 
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No  num  wu  ever  eo  oonpletely  akilted  im  the  nm- 
duel  of  Hfe,  tt  not  to  reeeive  aew  Inrormatioa  Ikmm 
ageanaezperieiioi:  ineoiDiMii  that  we  And  onrmlwtiM 
iMBy  igaorut  af  wliat  we  ttevfht  w«  \ 
and  eee  eauet  to  niott  what  wi»  r  '  * 
interest. 


Thbre  are,  I  think,  spitfimenti  in  the 
fidlowing  letter  from  my  friond  capciiB 
Sentry,  which  discover  a  TatioMaaadeqai 
finame  of  mind,  as  weQ  prepared  for  an  ai- 
vanta^;eoua  as  an  imfortiniate  rhinga  of 
conditioa. 


•Ortatkm.    A  poMi  bjr  8ir  Rkhaid  BlackoMMe. 


'OoTerlej-faall,  Wov.  15.  Wol 

*SiR, — I  am  come  to  the  saccessioo  of 
the  estate  of  my  honoured  Idnaman,  Sr 
Roger  de  Coverley;  and  I  asaure  you  I  find 
it  no  easv  task  to  keep  up  the  figure  d 
master  of  the  fortune  winch  was  so  hand- 
somely enjoyed  by  that  honest  pittn  man. 
I  cannot  (with  respect  to  the  grat  oCifiea- 
tions  I  have,  be  it  spoken)  reflect  upon  his 
character,  but  I  am  confirmed  in  the  tmch 
which  I  have,  I  tliink,  heard  spoken  at  fhe 
club;  to  wit,  that  a  man  of  a  wann  and  well- 
di8i)06ed  heart,  with  a  veiy  omII  capacity, 
is  highly  superior  in  human  sodety  to  him 
who.  With  the  greateat  talents,  is  cold  and 
languid  in  his  aflectioRs.  But  alas!  why  do 
I  make  a  difficulty  in  speaking  of  my  worthv 
ancestor's  failings?  His  litUe  absurdities 
and  incapacity  for  the  conversatian  of  the 
politest  men  are  dead  with  hhn,  and  his 
greater  qualities  are  ever  now  naefri  to 
hinL  I  know  not  whether  by  naming  tboK 
Usabilities  t  do  not  enhance  his  merit,  WRe 
he  has  left  behind  him  a  reputation  in  hb 
country  which  would  be  worth  ^e  pains  of 
the  wisest  man's  whole  life  to  arrive  aL 
By  the  way,  I  must  obaerve  to  ynu,  tint 
many  ef  your  readers  have  mistook  tiiat 
passage  m  your  writings,  wherein  Sir  Roger 
IS  reported  to  have  inquired  into  the  private 
character  of  the  jmune  woman  at  thetavem. 
I  know  you  mentioned  that  cireomstance  as 
an  instance  of  the  dmplidty  and  iuuoaace 
of  his  mind,  whidi  miade  him  imagine  It  a 
very  easy  thing  to  reclaim  one  of  those 
criminals,  and  not  as  an  inclination  in  him 
to  be  guilty  with  her.  The  less  discrniing 
of  your  rttulers  cannot  enter  into  that  de^ 
ca«Jf  of  description  in  the  character:  bat 
indeed  my  chief  buaness  at  this  time  is  to 
represent  to  you  my  present  state  of  mind, 
and  the  satisfaction  I  promise  to  myself  in 
the  possession  of  my  new  fortune.  *  I  l^rtr 
contmued  all  Sir  Roger's  servants,  except 
such  as  it  was  a  rdier  to  dismiss  into  litUe 
beings  within  my  manol-.  Those  who  are 
in  a  list  of  the  gciod  knight's  own  hand  to  be 
taken  care  of  t^  me,  I  have  quartered  xxprtx 
such  as  have  taken  new  leases  of  me,  and 
added  so  many  advantages  during  the  fires 
of  the  persons  so  quartered,  that  it  is  the 
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interest  of  ib^ote  wjiom  tHey  we  joined  with, 
to  cherish  and  befriend  them  upon  all  occa- 
sions. '  I  find  a  considerable  sum  of  ready 
money,,  which  I  am  laying  out  among;  my 
dependants  at  the  common  interest,  but 
vfith  a  design  to  len4  it  according  to  their 
merit*  rather  than  according  to  their  abilitv. 
I  shall  lay  a  tax  upon  such  as  I  have  highly 
obliged,  to  become  security  to.me  for  suca 
cf  their  otwn  poor  youth,  whether  male  or 
iemale,  as  want  help  towards  gettinginto 
some  being  in  the  world.  I  hope  I  sIiaII  be 
able  to  manage  my  affairs  so  as  to  improve 
my  fortune  everv  year  by  doing  acts  of 
Idndness.  I  will  lend  my  money  to  the  use 
of  none  but  indigent  men,  secured  by  such 
as  have  ceased  to  be  indigent  by  the  nivour 
of  my  family  or  myseli  What  makes  this 
the  more  prac^cable  is,  that  if  they  will  60 
any  good  with  my  money,  they  are  welcome 
to  It  upon  their  own  security:  and  I  make 
no  exceptions  ag^nst  it,  because  the  per- 
sons who  enter  into  the  oblijgations  do  it  for 
thdr  own  family.  I  have  laid  out  four  thou- 
sand pounds  this  way,  and  it  is  not  to  be 
imagined  what  a  crowd  of  people  are  obliged 
by  it  In  cases  where  Sir  Roger  has  recom- 
mended, I  have  lent  money  to  put  out  chil- 
dren, with  a  clause  which  makes  void  the 
obligation  in  case  the  inCant  dies  before  he 
b  out  of  his  apprenticeship;  by  which 
ineans  the  kindred  and  masters  are  ex- 
tremely careful  of  breeding  him  to  industry, 
that  he  may  re-pay  it  himself  by  his  labour, 
in  three  years  journey- work  after  his  time 
is  out,  for  the  use  of  his  securities.  Op- 
portunities cf  this  kind  are  all  that  have 
occurred  since  I  came  to  my  estate:  but  I 
assure  you  I  will  preserve  a  constant  dis- 
position to  catch  at  all  the  occasions  I  can 
to  promote  the  good  and  happiness  of  my 
neighbourhood. 

*  But  give  me  leave  to  lay  before  you  a 
little  establishment  which  has  grown  out 
cf  my  past  life,  that  I  doubt  not  will  ad- 
minister great  satisfaction  to  roe  in. that 
part  of  it,  whatever  that  is,  which  is  to 
come. 

'There  is  a  pfdudice  in  favour  of  the 
-way  of  life  to  whicKa  man  has  been  edu- 
cated, which  I  know  not  whether  it  would 
not  be  faulty  to  overcome.  It  islikea  par- 
tiality to  the  interest  of  one's  own  country 
before  that  of  any  other  nation.  It  is  firoro 
ahabit  of  thinking,  grown  upon  me  f^m 
my  youth  spent  in  arms,  that  I  have  ever 
hda  gentlemen,  who  have  preserved  mo- 
desty, good-nature,  justice,  and  homanitv, 
in  a  soldier's  life,  to  be  the  most  valuable 
and  worthy  persons  of  the  human  race.  To 
pass  through  imminent  dangers,  suffer  pain- 
ful watchings,  frightful  alarms,  and  labori- 
oos  marches,  for  the  greater  part  of  a  man's 
time,  and  pass  tiie  rest  in  sobriety  conform- 
able to  the  rules  of  the  most  virtuous  civil 
life,  is  a  merit  too  great  to  deserve  the 
treatment  it  usually  meets  with  among  the 
other  parts  of  the  world.  But  I  assure  vou, 
air,  were  there  not  very  manr  who  ^ve 
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this  worth)  we  co^  never  have  seen  the 
glorious  events  which  we  have  in  our  days. 
I  need  not  say  more  to  iDustrate  the  cha- 
racter (^  a  soldier  than  to  tell  vou  he  is  the 
very  contrary  to  him  you  dbservc  loud» 
saucy,  and  overbearing,  m  a  red  coat  about 
town.  But  I  was  going  to  tell  you  that,  m 
honour  of  the  profes^onof  arms,  I  have  set 
apart  acertaiAsum  of  money  mr  a  table  for 
such  gentlemen  as  have  served  thdr  coun- 
try in  the  army,  and  will  please  from  time 
to  time  to  scjoum  all,  or  any  part  of  the 
year,  at  Covoiey.  Such  of  them  as  will  do 
me  that  honour  shall  find  horses,  servants, 
and  all  things  necessary  for  their  aocom^ 
roodatiQi)  and  enjoyment  of  idl  the  oonve- 
niences  of  life  in  a  ]Measant  varioas  cquBlry. 
If  Qcdonel  Camperfelt*  be  in  town,  and  his 
abilities  are  not  employed  another  way  in 
the  service,  there  is  no  man  would  be  more 
welcome  here.  That  gentleman's  thorough 
knowledge  in  his  profesaon,  together  with 
the  simpuoity  of  his  manners  and  goodness 
of  lus  heart,  would  induce  others  Tike  him 
to  honour  my  abode;  and  I  should  be  g^ 
my  acquaintance  would  take  themselves  to 
be  invited,  or  npt,  as  thm  characters  ha^re 
an  adffinify  to  hia 

'I  would  halve  all  my  friends  know  that 
they  need  not  fear  (though  I  am  become  a 
coimtry  gentieman)  I  will  trespass  again^ 
their  temperance  and  sobriety.  Ko  sir,  I 
shall  retain  so  much  of  the  eood  sentiments 
for  the  conduct  of  life,  which  we  cultivated 
in  each  odier  at  our  dub,  as  to  contemn  all 
inordinate  pleasures;  but  particularly  re- 
member, with  our  beloved  Tidly,  that  the 
ddight  in  focjd  consists  in  desire,  not  satiety^ 
They  who  most  passionatdy  pursue  plear 
sure,  sddomest  arrive  ,at  iL  Now  1  am 
writing  to  a  philosopher,  I  cannot  forbear 
mentioning  the  satisfaction  I  took  in  the 
passage  I  read  yesterday  in  the  same  TuUy. 
A  nobleman  of  Atiiens  made  acompliment 
to  Plato  the  morning  after  he  had  supped 
at  his  house.  **  Your  entert^nments  do  not 
only  please  when  you  give  them,  but  also 
the  day  after."  I  am,  my  worthy  friend^ 
your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

T.  'WILLIAM  SENTRY.' 


Na  5A5.1  TuHday,  Mventber  J5, 1712. 


QuJn potitn f. «,-«_-.    ^ 

BMBemtti     '  Fhy.  JBiu  iv.  9BL 

Let«t  ia  boadt  oTIastinff  peace  naita^ 
And  celotifate  ilw  ^neaeal  riit. 

I  CANHOT  but  think  the  following  letter 
from  the  emperor  of  China  to  the  pope  of 
Home,  proposing  a  coalition  of  the  Chinese 
and  Roman  churches,  will  be  acceptable  to 
the  curious.  I  must  conf^  I  mysrtf  being 
of  opinion  that  the  emperor  has  as  much 
«ithority  to  be  interpreter  to  him  he  pre* 

*  A  fine  compliineot  tn  colonel  Kempenfelt,  (ktber  of 
tbe  admiral,  who  was  drowned  in  tbe  Royal  Oeofffe  at 
8|Mnad,  A«8«it  9«  138HL 
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tends  to  expound,  as  the  popt  has  to  be  a 
vicar  of  the  sacred  person  fie  takes  upon 
him  to  represent,  I  was  not  a  Httle  pleaded 
with  their  treaty  of  alliance.  What  pro- 
gress the  negotiation  between  his  majesty 
of  Rome  and  his  holiness  of  China  makes, 
(as  we  dafly  writers  say  upon  subjects 
where  we  are  at  a  loss,)  time  will  let  us 
know.  In  the  mean  time,  since  ihey  agjree 
in  the  fundamentlals  of  power  and  authority, 
and  differ  only  in  matters  of  faith,  we  may 
expect  the  matter  will  go  on  without  dif- 
ficulty. 

Copia  di  lettera  dal  rd  deUa  Cina  al  Papa, 
interpretata  dal  padre  segretario  dell' 
India  della  compagna  di  Giesd. 

•wf  voi  benedetto  so/ira  i  benedetti  P.  P,  ed 
imperadore  grande  rfe'  fionti/tci  e  hastore 
Xmo,  dispensatore  der  oglio  dn  rl  d* 
Eurofm  ClemcTite  XL 

•H  favorito  aroico  di  Dio,  Gionata  7*>, 
potentiasimo  sopra  tutti  i  potentissimi  della 
terra,  altissimo  sopra  tutti  gl'altisaimi  sotto 
11  sole  e  la  luna,  che  siede  nella  sede  di 
smeraldo  della  Cina  sopra  cento  scalini 
d'oro,  ad  interpretare  la  lingua  di  Dio  a 
tutti  i  descendenti  fedeli  d'Abramo,  che  da 
la  vita  e  la  morte  a  cento  ^tdndici  regni,  ed 
a  eento  settante  isole,  scnve  con  la  pcnna 
deUo  struzzo  vergine,  e  manda  salute  ed 
accrescimento  di  vecchieeza. 

*  Essendo  arrivato  il  tempo  in  cui  il  fiore 
della  reale  nostro  gioventd  deve  maturare  i 
fhitd  della  nostra  vecchiesza,  e  confortare 
con  quell'  i  desiderj  de'  popoli  nostri  divoti, 
e  propagare  il  seme  di  qvella  pianta  che 
deve  proteggerii,  abbiamo  stabilito  d'ac- 
compagnarci  con  una  vergine  eccelsa  ed 
amorosa  allattata  alia  mammeUa  della  leoiy- 
essa  forte  e  dell'  agnella  mansueta.  Percio 
essendoci  stato  figurato  aempre  il  vostro 
popolo  Europeo  Romano  per  paese  di  domie 
invitte,  e  forte^  e  caste;  auongiamo  la  nostra 
mano  potente,  a  stringere  una  cU  loro,  e 
questa  sar&  una  vostra  nipote,  o  nipote  di 
({uakhe  altro  gran  sacerdote  Latino,  che 
aa  ^rdata  daU'  occhio  dritto  di  Dio,  uurk 
semmata  in  lei  I'autoritli  di  Sarra,  la  fedelti 
d'Esther,  e  la  sapienza  di  Abba;  la  vogliamo 
con  Tocchio  che  suarda  n  ciek),  e  la  terra, 
e  coo  la  bocca  della  conchiglia  che  si  pasce 
della  rug^ada  del  matina  La  sua  eti  non 
pass!  ducento  corsi  deUa  luna,  la  sua  statura 
si  alta  quanto  la  spicca  drkta  del  grano 
verde,  e la  sua  grossesza  quanto  un  mani- 
polo  di  grano  secca  Noi  la  mandaremmo  a 
veatire  per  li  nostri  mandatici  ambasciadori, 
t  chi  la  cooduranno  a  noi,  e  noi  la  incon- 
traremmo  alia  riva  del  fiume  grande  facen- 
dola  salire  sul  nostro  cocchia  Ella  potr^ 
adorare  appreseo  di  noi  il  suo  Dio^  con 
ventiqnattro  altre  a  suo  elezziooe  e  potri 
oantare  con  loro,  con^e  la  tottom  alia 
primavera. 

*  Soddisfiuido  noi,  padre  e  amico  nostro, 
questa  nostra  braina»  sarete  caggiome  di 
unire  in  perpetua  amicizia  couSi  vottri 


regni  d'Europa  al  nostfo  doninaate  Ib- 
perio,  e  si  aobracciramo  le  vostri  leggi 
come  I'edera  abbraccia  la  pianta;  e  noi 
medesemi  spargeremo  del  nostro  seae 
reale  hi  coteste  provmcc,  riscaldando  i  kfid 
di  vostri  principj  con  n  fuoco  amoroso  ddk 
nostre  amazoni,  d'alCune  delle  qnali  i  nostri 
mandatici  ambasciadori  vi  pmienmno  k 
somiglianze  dipinte. 

*  Vi  confirmiamo  di  tcnere  in  pace  Icdne 
buqne  religiose  famine  deHl  misaiooai^ 
eli  fi^oli  dlf^azio,  e  li  bianchi  e  aeri 
nglioh  di  Dominico,  il  cm  oon^gllio  deff 
uni  e  de^  altri  ci  serve  di  scorta  nel  notitn 
regimento  e  di  lume  ad  interpretare  k 
divine  legge,  come  appunto  {a  lume  Fo^ 
che  si  getta  in  mare. 

*  In  tanto  alzandod  dal  nostro  trano  per 
abbracciani,  vi  dichiariamo,  nostro  an- 
giunto  e  confederato,  ed  onfintamo  che 
c^uesto  foglio  sia  segnato  coi  nostra  i 
imperiale  della  nostra  citt^  o^  del  m 
il  quinto  giomo  deUa  tersa  lunatkoe,  1 
quarto  del  nostro  imperia 

*  n  sifipllo  d  un  sde  nella  cm  fscda  ^  aache 
quella  deHa  kma,  ed  intorno  tra  i  rag^  vi 
sono  traposte  alcune  spada. 

<  Dtco  il  traduttore  che  secoado  3  oeremo- 
nial  di  questa  lettera  e  nccedenetsaroo 
mcialmente  fbssero  scrittt  con  la  penna 
dello  struzzo-vergine  con  la  quella  non 
sc^ionfd  scrivere  quel  ri  diek  pre^uere 
a  Dio,  e  scrivendo  a  qualche  altro  pnucipe 
del  mondo,  la  maggior  linezza  che  uskiOy  i 
scrivergli  con  la  penna  del  pavone.' 

A  letter  ham  the  emperor  of  China  ta  the 
Pope,  interpreted  by  a  fisuher  Jesnil; 
secretary  of  the  Indies. 

*  7b  yoUf  ble»ed  aboroe  the  hlewaed^  f^mt 
emperor  of  bUhopM  and  pcmtor  ofChrW' 
tiafis,  diepenter  of  the  oH  of  the  bng9  of 
Europe,  Clement  XI, 

*The  favourite  friend  of  God^GioBalta 
the  Vnth,  most  powerfal  above  the  latrt 
powerful  of  the  earth,  highest  above  the 
highest  under  the  sun  ana  moon,  who  aits 
on  a  throne  of  emerald  of  China,  above  100 
steps  of  gold,  to  interpret  tiie  language  of 
God  to  the  faithful,  and  who  gives  life  and 
death  to  115  kingdonts,  and  170  iilaads;  he 
writes  with  the  quill  of  a  vimn  estndv  and 
sends  health  and  increase  ofold  age. 

*  Being  arrived  at  the  tine  of  ow  age,  ia 
which  the  flower  of  our  royal  youth  ought 
to  ripen  into  fruit  towards  old  age,  to  ooai- 
fort  thuewitii  the  desires  of  oor  devoiei 
people,  and  to  propagate  the  seed  of  thtt 
plant  which  must  project  them;  we  have 
determined  to  accompany  ovraelves  wilh  a 
high  amorous  virgm,  suckled  at  the  breart 
of  a  wild  lioness,  and  a  meek  lamh,  aad, 
imagiidng  witii  ourselves  that  your  Ean>- 
peaa  Roman  people  ia  the  fetber  of  uaoea- 
qoerable  aad  chaste  ladies,  we  stietdi  oA 
our  powerful  arm  to  embrace  one  cf  theaa, 
and  she  shall  be  one  of  your  nieces,  or  tiie 
niece  of  aome  other  great  Lotm  pnefl»  tha 
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darHne  of  God*s  rigjht  eye.  ^.et  the  autho- 
rity otSarah  be  sown  In  her,  the  fidelity  of 
Esther,  and  the  wisdom  of  Abba.  We  would 
have  her  eye  like  that  of  a  dove,  which 
may  look  upon  heaven  and  earth,  with' the 
mouth  of  a  shell-fish,  to  feed  iipon  the  dew 
of  the  rooming;,  her  age  must  not  exceed 
200  courses  of  the  moon;  let  her  stature  be 
«qual  to  that  of  an  ear  of  green  com,  and 
lier  $nrth  a  handful. 

'  We  will  send  our  mandarines  ambassa^r 
4or8  to  clothe  her,  and  to  conduct  her  to 
us,  and  we  will  meet  her  on  the  bank  of  a 
^reat  river,  making  her  to  leap  up  into  our 


and  her  retinue,  kr  adhrandaff  the  Im^vKtU 
of  the  Roman-catholic  religion  in  those 
kingdoms. 

•  To  the  Sfiectator  General 

*  Mat  it  plkajie  touk  honour^-*-!  havc| 
of  late  «een  Frvneh  .hatt  of  a  prodigioas! 
ma«;nitude  pass  by  my  obaerTatory. 

T.  <JOHN  SLY.' 


No.  546.  ]  Wednesday,  Mvemder  26,  tTl% 


ftotbe 


^  .  w  Omnia  pttefMHMdi^,  at  M  qnfi  omniso  quod  veadV 

chariot   She  may  with  us  worship  her  own  tor  norit,  emptor  ignoret.  TuH 

God,  together  with  twenty-four  virgins  of '    —-  -—  -    -  -  - 
her  own  choosing;  and  she  may  sing  with 
them  as  the  turUe  in  the  spring. 

*Youy  O  father  and  fnend,  complying 
with  this  our  desire,  may  be  an  occasion  of 
imiting  in  perpetual  friendship  our  high 
empire  with  your  European  kingdoms,  and 
we  may  embrace  your  laws  as  the  ivy 
embraces  the  tree;  and  we  ourselves  may 
scatter  our  royal  blood  into  your  provinces, 
warming  the  chief  of  your  princes  with 
the  amorous  fire  of  our  amazons,  the  re^ 
sembling  pictures  of  some  of  which  our 
said  mandarines  ambassadors  shall  eonrey 
to  you. 

*  We  exhort  you  to  keep  in  peace  two 
good  religious  families  of  missionaries,  the 
dons  of  Ignatius,  and  the  black  and  white 
sons  of  Dominicus;  that  the  counsel,  both 
of  the  one  and  the  other  may  serve  as  a 


Mag  ataovM  be  (kitty  uM^  chat  tto  buyer  may 
norant  of  any  thing  which  Xbe  teOer  knows. 

It  gives  me  very  great  scandal  to  ob« 
serve,  wherever  I  go,  how  much  skilly  in 
bujring  all  manner  eft  ^oods,  there  is  neoea-: 
sary  to  defend  yourself  from  being  dieated 
in  whatever  you  see  exposed  to  sale.  My 
reading  makes  such  a  strong  impressioB 
upon  me,  that  I  should  think  myselt  a  cheat 
in  my  wav,  if  I  should  translate  any  thinjg 
from  another  tongue,  and  not  acknowledge 
It  tp  my  readers.  I  understood,  from  com- 
anon  report,  that  Mr.  Cibber  was  intro* 
ducing  a  French  play  upon  our  stage,  and 
thought  myself  concerned  to  let  the  town 
know  what  was  his,  and  what  was  foreign.* 
When  I  came  to  the  rehearsal,  1  found  the 
house  so  partial  to  one  of  their  own  frater* 
nity,  that  they  gave  every  thing  which  was 
said  such  grace,  emphasis,  and  force  iA 


guide  to  us  in  our  ^verament,  and  a  light  their  action,  that  it  was  no  easy  matter  to 
tomterprct  the  divine  law,  as  the  oil  cast  U^ake  any  judgment  6f  the  perfonnance 


into  the  sea  produces  light 

*  To  conclude,  we  rising  up  in  our  throne 
to  embrace  you,  we  declare  you  our  ally 
and  confederate;  and  have  ordered  this  leaf 
to  be  sealed  with  our  imperial  signet,  in  o«ir 
royal  city,  the  head  of  the  worid,  the  eighth 
day  of  the  third  lunation,  and  the  fourth 
year  of  our  reign.' 


Letters  from  Rome  say,  the  wh^le  con- 
versation both  among  gentlemen  and  ladies 
has  turned  upon  the  siioject  of  this  epifttle, 
ever  since  it  arrived.  I'lie  iesuit  who  trans- 
lated it  says,  it  loses  much  of  the  majesty 
of  the  oriranal  in  the  Italian.  It  seems  there 
was  an  OTer  of  the  same  nature  made  by 
the  predecessor  of  the  present  emperor  to 
Lewis  XIIL  of  France;  out  no  lady  of  that 
court  would  take  the  voyage,  that  sex  not 
being  at  that  time  so  much  used  in  public 
negotiations.  The  manner  of  treating^  the 
|x>pe  is,  according  to  the  Chinese  ceremo- 
niat  very  respectful :  for  the  emperor  writes 
to  him  with  the  quill  of  a  virgin  ostrich, 
which  was  never  used  before  but  in  writing 
prayers.  InstructioDS  are  preparing  for  the 
lady  who  shall  have  so  much  zeal  as  to  un- 
dertake this  pilgrimMe,  and  be  an  empress 
for  the  sake  of  her  reu^on.  The  principal 
of  the  Indian  missionaries  has  given  in  a  list 
of  the  reigning  sins  in  China,  in  order  to 
prepare  mdulgencies  necessary  to  this  lady  I  wiita; 


Mrs.  Olcmeld,  who,  it  seems,  is  the  heroic 
daughter,  had  so  just  a  conception  of  her 
part,  fhat  her  action  made  wh^t  she  spoke 
appear  decent,  just,  and  noble.  The  pas- 
sions of  terror  and  compassion  they  inade 
me  Delieve  were  very  artfully  raised,  and 
the  whole  conduct  of  the  piay  artful  and 
surprising.  We  authors  do  not  much  reli^ 
the  endeavours  of  players  m  this  kind,  but 
have  the  same  disidain  as  physkiaiis  and 
lawyers  have  when  attorneys  and  apothe- 
caries give  advic^.  Cibber  himaelt  took 
the  liberty  to  tell  me,  that  ht  expected  I 
would  do  him  justice,  and  allow  the  pkiy 
well  prepared  tor  his  spectators,  whatever 
it  was  for  his  readers.  He  added  verr  mai^ 
particulars  not  uncurious  concerning  the 
manner  of  taking  an  audience,  and  laying 
wait  not  onl^  for  their  superficial  applause, 
but  also  for  insinuating  into  their  amsctions 
and  passions,  by  the  artful  management  of 
the  look,  voice,  and  gesture  of  the  «peaker. 
I  could  not  but  consent  that  the  lieroic 
Daughter  appeared  in  the  rehearsal  a  i 


*  Xiraena.  or  the  Heroic  Daofbter,  a  tragedy  taken 
from  the  Cid  ofComeille.  by  C.  Cibbpr. 

This  play  met  with  eo  little  encour^raMBt,  that  tlw 
aothor  did  not  venture  to  publieh  it  UH  abqut  two  jreva 
after  it  bad  been  performed,  when  it  appeared  with  a 
highly  eompUmentary  dedication  to  Sir  Richanl  Steele, 
bat  uiifbrtunately  at  the  expenee  of  a  feuRh  better 
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inj^  CntotalniiKnCy  im^^t  oit  of  u  grcftt 
and  exemplary  viitiie. 

Tlie  advant^^  of  action,  show,  and  dreas, 
on  these  oocasKXis  are  allowable,  because 
the  merit  consists  in  being  capable  of  im- 
fRMing  upon  us  to  our  advuitage  and  cBter- 
tahiment  AUthatl  wasmi^tosayaboat 
die  honestr  of  an  author  m  the  sale  of  his 
ware  was,  that  he  ought  to  own  all  that  he 
had  borrowed  from  others,  and  lay  in  a 
clear  light  all  that  he  gives  his  spectators 
fiir  their  money,  wkh  an  account  ot  the  first 
manufkctorers.  But  I  intended  to  give  the 
lectwre  of  this  day  upon  the  common  and 
prosdtuted  behaviour  of  traders  hi  ordinary 
commerce.  The  philosopher  made  it  a  rule 
of  trade,  that  your  profit  ought  to  be  the 
common  profit;  and  it  is  unjust  to  make  any 
step  towards  gain,  wherein  the  gain  of  even 
those  to  whom  you  sell  is  not  also  consulted. 
A  man  mi^  deceive  himself  if  he  thinks 
fit,  but  he  is  no  better  than  a  cheat,  who 
mSk  any  thin^  without  telling  the  excep- 
tioQS  a^nst  it,  as  well  as  what  is  to  be 
said  to  its  advantage.  The  scandalous  abuse 
of  language  and  hardening  of  conscience, 
which  may  be  observed  every  day  in  goingr 
from  one  place  to  another,  is  what  makes 
a  whole  dty,  to  an  unprejudiced  eye,  a  den 
of  thieves.  It  was  no  small  pleasure  to  me 
for  this  reason  to  remark,  as  I  passed  by 
Comhili,  that  the  shop  of  that  vrorthy,  ho* 
neat,  though  lately  unfortunate  citizen,  Mr. 
lohn  Morton,  so  well  known  in  the  linen 
trade,  is  setting  up  anew.  Since  a  man  has 
been  in  a  distressed  condition,  it  ought  to  be 
a  |;reat  satisfaction  to  have  passed  throueh 
it  m  sttoh  a  manner  as  not  to  l^ave  lost  the 
IHendship  of  those  who  suffered  with  him, 
bat  to  receive  an  honourable  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  hoaes^  from  those  ver:^  persons 
to  whom  the  law  nad  consigned  his  estate. 

The  misfoitune  of  this  citizen  is  like  to 
.pfove  of  a  veiy  general  advantage  to  those 
who  shall  deal  with  him  hereafter;  for  the 
stock  with  which  he  now  sets  up  being  the 
loan  of  his  friends,  he  cannot  expose  that 
to  the  hazard  of  giving  credit,  but  enters 
Into  a  ready-money  trade,  by  which  means 
he  will  both  buy  and  sell  the  best  and 
cheapest  He  imposes  upon  himself  a  rule 
of  ainxing  the  value  of  each  piece  he  sells, 
lo  the  ]Nece  itself;  so  that  tne  most  igno- 
rant eefrant  or  child  will  be  as  j^ood  a  buyer 
at  his  tiiop  as  the  most  skilful  m  the  trade. 
For  all  which,  you  have  all  his  hopes  and 
finrtone  for  your  security.  To  encourage 
deahng  after  this  way,  Uiere  is  not  only  the 
mvaiding  the  most  infamous  guilt  in  ordi- 
naiy  bartering;  but  this  obsonration,  that 
•he  who  buys  with  ready  money  saves  as 
much  to  his  family  as  the  state  exacts  out 
of  his  land  for  the  secunty  and  service  of 
his  country.  That  is  to  say,  in  plam  Bng- 
lishy  sixteen  will  do  as  much  as  twenty 
^hfflhigs. 

*  Miu  Spectator,— My  heart  is  so  swell- 
ed with  grateful  sentiments  on  account  of 


soBK  favsniB  whi^  I  have  Istelr  veceiwedv 
that  I  must  beg  leave  to  give  them  utter- 
ance amongst  the  crowd  of  other  anonymoos 
cotre^MOQents;  and  writing,  1  hope,  wiB 
be  as,  great  a  relief  to  my  forced  silence 
as  it  is  to  yo«r  natural  tacitomitfr.  My 
geaeroQs  bene&ctor  win  not  sufier  me  to 
spei^  to  him  in  any  terms  of  acknowledg- 
meatf  but  ever  treats  me  as  if  be  fand  the 
greatest  obligations,  and  uses  roe  with  a 
distinction  that  is  not  to  be  expected  finom 
one  so  much  my  superior  in  fbrtnae,  yean, 
and  understancung.  He  insinuates,  as  if  I 
had  a  certein  ripht  to  his  favours  from  sooie 
mesit,  which  his  particulai'  indulgence  to 
me  has  discovered;  but  that  is  only  a  bcaa- 
tifiil  artifice^  to  lessen  the  nain  an  honest 
mind  feels  in  receiving  obligations  when 
there  is  no  probabilitv  of  retonuag  them. 

*A  gift  IS  dottblea  when  accompanied 
with  such  a  delicacy  of  address;  but  iHtat 
to  me  gives  it  an  inexpressible  value,  is  Its 
coming  from  the  man  1  most  esteem  in  the 
world.  It  pleases  me  indeed,  as  it  is  ar 
advantage  and  addition  to  my  fortune;  bat 
when  I  consider  it  as  an  instance  of  that  good 
man's  friendship,  it  overjoys,  it  transports 
me:  I  look  on  it  with  a  lovers  eye,  and  no 
longer  rmrd  the  gift,  but  the  hand  that 
gave  it  For  my  friendship  is  so  entirely 
void  of  any  gainful  views,  that  it  often  Dves 
me  psun  to  think  it  sboRdd  Yiave  been 
chargeable  to  him;  and  I  cannot  at  some 
mekncholy  hours  help  doing  his  generosity 
the  injury  of  fearing  it  should  cm  on  Utas 
acoxint,  and  that  the  last  favour  mi^t  be 
a  sort  of  legacy  of  a  departing  firiendSiip. 

'  I  confess  these  fears  seem  very  groaad- 
less  and  unjust,  but  you  must  fot^ve  ttica 
to  the  apprehensi(Hi  of  one  {Mssessed  of  a 
ereat  treasure,  who  is  fritted  at  the  moat 
distant  shadow  of  daneer. 

<  Since  I  have  thus  tar  opened  my  heart 
to  you,  I  will  not  conceal  the  secret  satis- 
faction I  feel  there,  of  knowing  the  good- 
ness ci  my  friend  will  not  be  nnrewaraed. 
I  am  plesised  with  tMnking  the  providence 
of  the  Almighty  hath  sufficient  blessngs  ia 
store  for  lum,  and  wiH  certainly  i&cbuge 
the  debt,  though  I  am  not  made  the  hap^ 
instrument  of  dmn^  it. 

'  However,  nothing  in  my  power  dull  be 
wanting -to  show  my  gratitude;  I  will  make 
it  the  business  of  my  ofe  to  thank  htm;  and 
shall  esteem  (next  to  him)  those  my  best 
friends,  who  give  me  the  greatest  assist- 
.ance  in  this  good  work.  Printing  3us  let- 
ter would  be  some  little  instance  of  mv 
gratitude;  and  your  fiivour  herein  wift 
very  much  oblige  your  most  humble  ser- 
vant, ace  W.  C 

*Nov.  24.'  T. 
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'  It  is  very  dlfficnlt  to  praise  a  man  with- 
out putting  him  oat  of  countenance.  Mjr 
following  correspondent  has  fbnnd  out  this 
uncommon  art,  and,  together  with  his 
friends,  has  celebrated  some  of  tny  specu- 
lations after  such  a  concealed  butdivertmg 
manner,  that  if  any  of  my"  readers  think  I 
am  to  blame  in  publishing  my  own  com- 
mendations, they  will  allow  I  should  have 
deserved  their  censure  as  much  had  I  sup- 
pressed the  humour  m  whibh  they  arc  coo- 
veyed  to  me. 

•Sir,— I  am  often  in  a  private  assembly 
of  wiU  of  both  sexes,  where  we  generally 
descant  upon  your  speculations,  or  upon 
the  subjects  on  which  you  have  treated. 
We  were  last  Tuesday  talking  of  those  two 
volumes  which  you  have  latdy  published. 
Some  were  commending  one  of  your  pa- 
pers* and  some  another;  and  there  was 
scarce  a  single  i>erson  in  the  company  that 
h^  not  a  fevourite  speculation.  Upon  this 
a  man  of  wit  and  learning  told  us^,  he 
thought  it  would  not  be  amiss  if  we  paid 
^e  Spectator  the  same  compliment  that  is 
often  made  in  our  public  prints  to  Sir  Wil* 
fiam  Read,  Dr.  Grant,  Mr.  Moor,  the 
apothecary,  and  other  eminent  physicians, 
where  it  is  usual  for  the  patients  to  public 
the  cures  which  have  oeen  maide  upon 
them,  and  the  several  distempers  mder 
which  they  laboured.  The  proposal  took; 
and  the  lady  where  we  vinted  navkig  the 
two  last  volumes  in  large  paper  interleaved 
for  her  own  private  use,  ordered  them  to 
be  brought  down,  and  laid  in  the  wfaidow, 
whither  every  one  in  the  company  retired^ 
and  writ  down  a  particular  advertisement 
in  the  style  and  phrase  of  the  like  inge- 
nious compositions  which  we  frequentiy 
meet  with  at  the  end  of  our  newspapers. 
When  we  had  finished  our  work,  we  read 
them  with  a  great  deal  of  mirth  at  the  fire- 
side, and  agreed,  nemine  contradieenie^  to 
get  them  transcribed,  and  sent  to  the  Spec- 
tator. The  gentleman  who  made  the  pro- 
posal entered  the  following  advertisenicat 
bdtire  the  title-page,  after  which  the  rest 
succeeded  in  order. 

*  Remedium  efficax  et  unhfemim  ;  or,  an 
effectual  remedy  adapted  to  all  cacAcities^ 
fhowing  how  any  penon  may  clire  mmself 
of  ill-nature,  priae,  party-spleen,  or  any 
other  distemper  bcident  to  the  human  sys- 
tem, with  an  easy  way  to  know  when  the 
infection  is  upon  him.  The  panacea  is  as 
innocent  as  bread,  agreeable  to  the  taste, 
and  re<iuires  no  confinement  It  has  not  its 
equal  in  the  universe,  as  abundance  of  the 
nobility  and  gentry  throughout  the  king- 
dom have  experienced. 

«N.  B.  No  fiwnily  ought  to  be  without  it,' 


the  two  fint  in  the  third  volume^ 
170,  iri. 

*  I,  William  Crazier  aged  threescore  and 
seven,  having  been  lor  sevecal  years  afflicih* 
ed  with  uneasy  doubts,  fears,  and  vapoorst 
occasioned  'bv  the  youth  and  beanty  of 
Marv  my  wile,  aged  twent)r-five,  4o  here- 
by, K>r  the  benefit  of  the  pi^lic,  give  witicet 
tiiait  I  have  fsund  gr«it  rdief  fnom  the  two 
following  doses,  hacving  taken  them  twA 
mornings,  together  with  adftsh.  of  choooiate« 
Witness  my  hJand,  3cc' 

« For  the  henejit  of  the  Poor. 

*  In  charity  to  such  at  are  troubled  w4th 
the  disease  of  levee^unting,  and  are  forced 
to  sec^  their  bread  every  morning  at  the 
chamber-doors  of  grea^  n\en,  I,  A,  B,  do 
testify^  that  for  many  years  past  I  laboured 
under  this  fashionable  distemper,  but  was 
cured  of  it  bv  a  remedy  which  I  bought  of 
Mrs.  Baldwin,  contamed  in  a  half  sheet  of 
paper,  maiked  No.  193,  where  any  one 
may  be  provided  with  the  same  remedy  alt 
the  price  of  a  single  penny. ' 

*An  infallible  cure  for  hypochondriac 
melancholy,  Nos.  173, 184,  191,  203,  .209, 
221, 231,  235,  239,  245.  247.  251. 
Probatum  e^t.       CHARLES  EASY/ 

*  I,  Christopher  Query,  having  been  trou- 
bled with  a  certain  distemper  in  my  tongue; 
which  showed  itself  in  impertinent  and  su- 
perfluous interrogatories,  have  not  asked' 
one  unnecessary  question  since  my  perusoal 
of  the  prescription  marked  Na  228.^ 

<  The  Britannic  Bcantifier,  being  an  ess^r 
on  modesty,  Na  S31,  which  gives  audi  a 
delightful  Mushing  colour  to  the  cheeks  of 
those  that  are  white  or  pale^  that  it  Is  not 
to  be  distinguished  from  a  natural  fino 
compleidon,  nor  perceived  to  be  artificial 
l^  the  nearest  ftiend,  is nothingof  paint,  or 
in  tho  least  hurtfiiL  It  readeis  the  fiice 
delightfiillv  handsome:  is  not  subject  to  be 
mbbed  off,  and  cannot  be  parfdleled  by 
either  wash,  powder,  cosmetic,  6cc  It  m 
certafaihr  the  best  beautifier  in  the  worid. 
•MARTHA  GLOWORM.' 

*I»  Samuel  Self;  of  the  parish  of  St 
James's,  having  a  constitution  which  na- 
turally abounds  with  acids,  made  use  of  a 
paper  of  directions  marked  Na  177.  recom- 
mending a  healthful  exercise  called  good- 
nature, and  have  found  it  a  most  excellent 
sweetener  of  the  blood. ' 

'Whereas  I,  Elizabeth  Rainbow,  W09 
troubled  with  that  distemper  In  my  head, 
which  about  a  year  ago  was  pretty  epi- 
demical among  the  ladies,  and  ^scov^Pel 
itself  in  the  colour  of  their  hoods?  Iiaiing 
made  use  of  the  doctor's  cephalic  tinctur^ 
which  he  exhibited  to  the  public  in  one  Or 
his  last  year's  papers,  I  recovered  in  A 
very  few  days.*  -     i 
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*  I,  Georee  Gloom,  havinr  for  a  lobg  time 
been  troubled  with  the  spleen,  imd  being 
adriied  by  my  friends  to  pot  myself  into  a 
course  of  otede,  did  for  jfhat  end  make  use 
of  the  remedies  conTeyed  to  me  several 
memiiigs,  in  thari  letters,  from  the  hands 
of  the  in vidUe  doctor.  Thev  were  marked 
at  the  bottom  Nathaniel  Henroost,  Alice 
Threadneedle,  Rebecca  Nettletoy,  Tom 
Loveless,  Mary  Mean  well,  Thomas  Smokv, 
Anthoov  Freeman,  Tom  Meegot,  Rustic 
SorighUy,  &c  which  have  haa  so  good  an 
effect  upon  me,  that  I  now  find  myself 
cheerfiiC  lightsome,  and  easy;  and  there- 
fore do  recommend  them  to  all  such  as  la- 
boor  under  the  same  distemper.' 

Not  having  room  to  insert  all  the  adver- 
tisements which'  were  sent  me,  I  have  only 
picked  out  some  few  from  the  third  vo- 
lume, reserving  the  fourth  for  another  op- 
portunSty.  O. 


Ua  54a]    Friday,  Mvemder  28, 1712. 

^Vitiii  MflK»  iltM  BSMltiir,  optiniM  Ula 

Old  mlnimU  uigMor.  Ar.  Bat  ill.  lab.  1.  Sa 

Tbwe't  none  but  bat  tome  flwH;  and  be*t  Um  beat, 
Moal  vJrtttoua  be  tiat'a  apotted  witli  tba  leaat. 

Cneek. 

•Nov.  2r,iri2. 

•Mr.  Spectator,— I  have  read  this 
day's  paper  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure, 
and  coula  send  you  an  account  of  several 
elixirs  and  antidotes  in  your  third  volume, 
which  your  correspondents  have  not  taken 
notice  oi  in  their  advertisements;  and  at  the 
same  time  must  own  to  you,  that  I  have 
seldom  seen  a  shop  funnsned  with  such  a 
variety  of  medicaments,  and  in  which 
there  are  fewer  soporifics.  The  several 
vehicles  you  have  invented  for  conveyins: 
your  muicC4^)table  truths  to  us.  are  what  I 
most  particuledy  admire,  as  I  am  afraid 
they  ai«  secrets  which  will  die  with  you. 
I  do  not  find  that  any  of  our  critical  essavs 
are  taken  notice  of  in  this  paper,  notwith- 
standing I  look  upon  them  to  be  excdlent 
deansers  of  the  brain,  and  could  venture  to 
superscribe  them  with  an  advertisement 
which  I  have  latdv  seen  in  one  of  your 
newspapers,  wheron  there  is  an  account 
rhren  or  a  sovereign  remedy  for  restoring 
tiie  taste  to  ail  such  persons  whose  palates 
have  been  vitiated  by  distempers,  unwhole- 
some food,  or  any  the  like  occasions.  But 
to  let  fidi  the  allusion,  notwithstanding  your 
criticisms,  and  particularly  the  cviaour 
which  you  have  discovered  in  them,  are 
not  the  least  taking  part  of  your  wpiks^  I 
find  your  opinion  concerning  poetical  jus- 
tice, at  it  is  expressed  in  the  first  part  or 
your  fortieth  Spectator,  is  controverted  by 
some  eminent  critics;  and  as  you  now 
seem>  to  oar  great  grief  of  heart,  to  be 
%indmK  up  your  bottoms,  I  hoped^  you 
would  have  enUuved  a  tittie  upon  that  sub- 
ject It  is  indeed  but  a  sin^e  paragraph 
n  pmt  wQtkM,  and  I  believe  those  who 


have  read  it  with  tiie  MMK  attrition  I  taie 
done,  will  think  there  is  nothing  to  be  olh 
jected  against  it  I  have  however  drawi 
up  some  additional  arguments  to  strengtiica 
the  <^>inioQ  which  yon  have  there  deliver- 
ed, having  endeavoured  to  go  to  the  bottoai 
of  the  matter,  which  you  mav  either  pub- 
lish or  suppress  as  you  think  fit 

'  Horace,  in  my  motto,  says,  that  all  men 
are  vicious,  and  that  they  differ  from  one 
another  only  as  they  are  more  or  less  sa 
Boileau  has  riven  t&e  same  account  of  ov 
wisdom,  as  Horace  hasof  our  virtue: 

**  Toua  lea  bonaea  aant  Ibua,  et'nalgre  tooa  le»  aaiai, 
NailiflbmteBtreaiuCrqaede  plut  et  da  noias." 

•'  All  men,"  says  he,  "  are  fools,  and,  m 
spite  of  their  endeavours  to  the  contrary, 
differ  fW>m  one  another  only  as  they  are 
more  or  less  sa" 

'  Two  or  three  of  the  old  Greek  potbt 
have  given  the  same  turn  to  a  sentence 
which  describes  the  hapjnness  of  man  in 
this  life: 

**  Tbat  num  is  most  haiipjr  wbo  is  tbe  leaac  Bsiaerallt.'' 

I     •  It  will  not  perhaps  be  unentertaining  to 

I  the  polite  reader  to  observe  how  these  three 

I  beaotifiil  sentences  u*e  formed  upon  di/Ter- 

ent  subjects,  by  the  same  way  of  thinking; 

but  I  shall  return  to  the  first  of  them. 

•Our  goodness  being  of  a  comparative 
and  not  an  absolute  nature,  there  is  none 
who  in  strictness  can  be  called  a  virtuous 
man.  Every  one  has  in  him  a  natural  alk)y, 
though  one  may  be  fuller  of  dross  than  an- 
other: for  this  reason  I  cannot  think  it  right 
to  introduce  a  perfect  or  a  fauhless  man 
upon  the  stage;  not  only  because  such  a 
character  is  improper  to  move  compassion^ 
but  because  there  is  no  such  thii^  in  na- 
ture. This  might  probably  be  one  reasoQ 
why  ^le  Spectator  in  one  ot  his  papers  look 
notice  of  that  late  invented  term  calkd 
poetical  justice,  and  the  wrong  notioDs  inio 
which  it  has  led  some  tragic  writers.  The 
most  perfect  maa  has  vices  enougih  to  draw 
down  punishments  upon  his  head,  and  t» 
.^istify  Providence  in  regard  to  any  mise- 
ries that  may  befoll  him.  For  this  reasoii 
I  cannal  think  but  that  the  instrtKstioii  and 
moral  are  much  finer,  where  a  man  who  is 
virtuous  in  the  main  of  his  character  fsUa 
into  distress,  and  sinks  under  the  blows  of 
fortune  at  the  end  of  a  trs^edy,  than  when 
he  is  represoited  as  happy  and  triumph- 
ant Such  an  example  corrects  the  inso- 
lence of  human  nature,  solans  the  iBuid  of 
the  beholder  with  sentiments  of  pity  and 
compasaon,  comforts  him  under  his  owa 
private  affliction,  and  teaches  him  not  to 
judge  of  men's  virtues  by  their  success.  I  * 
cannot  think  of  one  real  hero  in  aU  airti- 
Quity  so  far  nused  above  human  mfirmities, 
that  he  might  not  be  very  naturally  repre- 
sented in  a  tragedy  as  plunged  in  tnisfor* 
tunes  and  calamities.  The  poet  may  still 
find  out  some  prevailing  passion  or  mdb- 
cretion  hi  his  character,  and  sImmt  it  ia 
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1         Mok  a  muumt  as  will  saifc^Semly  acquk 
I  the  gods  of  any  injustice  in  his  sufferings. 

I  For,  as  Horace  observes  in  my  text,  ttie 

I         bat  man  is  faulty,  though  not  in  so  mat  a 
t         decree  as  those  whom  we  generally  call 
I         Ticiousmen. 
i  *  If  such  a  strict  poetical  justice  as  some 

gentlemen  insist  upon  was  to  be  observed  in 
[  this  art,  there  is  no  manner  of  reaS9n  why 
i  k  should  not  extend  to  heroic  poetry  as  weft 
I  as  tragedy.  But  we  find  it  so  little  observed 

I         m  Homer,  that  his  Achilles  is  placed  in  the 
t         greatest  pcnnt  of  glory  and  success,  though 

hb  character  is  morally  vicious,-  and  only 
I         poetically  good,  if  I  may  use  the  phrase  of 

our  modem  critics.  The  .^neid  is  filled 
'  with  innocent,  unhappy  persons.  Nisus 
[         and  Euryalus,  Lausus  and  JPallas,  come  all 

to  unfortunate  ends.  The  poet  takes  n<fticc 

m  particular,  that,  in  the^acking  of  Troy, 
'         Ripheus  fell,  who  was  the  most  just  man 

among  the  Trojans, 

CaJit  et  Ripheuf  juftiMimoi  nnuf. 
Qui  fbit  in  Teucrit,  n  servsntiMimna  oeqiii : 
Diit  idiler  ?iniAi  est JEn,  ii.  427. 

And  that  Pantheus  could  nether  be  pre* 
served  by  his  transcendent  piet^,  nor  by  the 
hdy  fillets  of  Apollo,  whose  pnest  he  was. 
Nee  te  tua  ptunina,  Pantheu* 
Labeatem  pietas,  nee  Apol'iiua  iafiila  texit. 

Ibid.  ver.  429. 

I  might  here  mention  the  practice  of  an- 
cient trapc  poets,  both  Greek  and  Latio; 
but  as  this  particular  is  touched  upon  in  the 
paper  above-mentipned,  J  shall  pass  it  over 
m  silence.  I  could  produce  passages  out  of 
Aristotle  in  favour  of  my  opinion;  and  if 
in  one  place  he  says  that  an  absolutely  vir- 
tuous man,  should  not  be  represented  as 
unhappy,  this  does  not  justify  any  one  who 
shall  thmk  fit  to  bring  m  an  absmutely  vir^ 
tuoHs  man  upon  the  stage.  Those  who  are 
acquainted  with  that  author's  way  of  writ- 
ing, know  very  well  that,  to  take  the  whole 
extent  of  his  subject  into  his  divisions  of  it, 
he  often  makes  use  of  such  cases  as  are 
imaginary,  and  not  redudble  to  practice. 
He  himself  declares  that  such  tragedies  as 
ended  unhappily,  bore  away  the  prize  in 
theatrical  contentions,  from  those  which 
ended  happily;  and  for  the  fortieth  specu- 
lation, which  I  am  now  considering,  as  it 

I         has  given  reasons  why  these  are  more  apt 

I  to  please  an  audience,  so  it  only  proves  that 
these  are  generally  preferable  to  the  other, 
though  at  the  same  time  it  affirms  that 

j         many  excellent  tragedies  have  and  may  be 
written  in  both  kinds. 
*I  shall  conclude  with  observing,  that 

j  though  the  Spectator  above-mentioned  is 
so  far  against  the  rule  of  poetical  justice,  as 

I  to  affirm  that  good  men  may  meet  with  an 
unhanpy  catastrophe  in  tragiedy,  it  does  not 

I  say  tnat  ill  men  may  go  off  unpunished. 
The  reasons  for  this  distinction  is  very 
plain,  namely,  because  the  best  oi  men  are 

'  vicious  enough  to  justifjr  Providence  for  any 
misfortunes  and  afflictions  which  may  be- 
Udi  them,  but  there  are  many  men  sd  cri- 


mhia!  that  they  can  have  bo  dalm  or  pre- 
tence to  happmess.  The  best  of  men  may 
deserve  punishment,  hot  the  worst  of  meA 
cannot  deserve  happiness. 
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doMnriv  dtfrcmi  tFBt6ria  conflniis  ■mici, 

Lavdo  tooMn.  ./w.  Bft  lit  t. 

Thoof  h  grieT*d  at  the  departwve  of  my  ftkiaAi, 
Hit  purpoae  of  retiring  1  c 


I  BELIEVE  most  pe^le  beghi  the  world 
with  a  resolution  to  withdraw  from  it  into 
a  serious  kind  of  solitude  or  retirement 
when  they  have  made  themselves  easy  in 
it  Our  unhappiness  is,  that  we  find  out 
some  excuse  or  other  for  deferriiig  such  dur 
good  re«)lution8  until  our  intended  retreat 
is  cut  off  by  death.  But  among  all  kinds  of 
people,  there  are  none  who  are  so  hard  to 
part  with  the  world  as  those  who  are  growri 
old  in  the  heaping  up  of  riches.  Their  minds 
are  so  warped  with  their  constant  attention 
to  gain,  that  it  is  veiy  difficult  for  them  to 
dive  their  souls  another  bent,  and  convert 
them  towards  those  objects,  which  though 
they  are  proper  for  every  stage  of  Mfe,  are 
so  more  esi>ecially  for  th^  last  Horace 
describes  an  old  usurer  as  so  charmed  with 
the  pleasures  of  a  country  life,  that  in  onder 
to  make  a  purchase  he  called  in  an  hift 
money:  but  what  was  the  event  of  it? 
Why,  m  a  very  few  days  after  he  pot  it 
out  again.  I  am  eng^;ed  in  this  series  of 
thought  by  a  discourse  which  I  had  last 
week  with  my  worthy  friend  Sir  Andrew 
Freeport,  a  man  of  so  much  natural  do- 

auence,  good  sense,  and  probity  of  mind> 
lat  I  always  hear  him  with  a  particular 
Pleasure.  A§  we  were  sittine  together, 
eing  the  sole  remaining  members  of  our 
chib.  Sir  Andrew  gave  me  an  account  of 
the  many  busy  scenes  of  life  in  which  he 
had  been  engaged,  and  at  the  same  thne 
reckoned  up  to  me  abundance  of  those 
lucky  hits,  which  at  another  time  he  would 
have  called  pieces  of  good  fortune;  but  in 
the  temper  of  mind  he  was  then,  he  term- 
ed them  mercies,  favours  of  Providence, 
and  blessings  upon  an  honest  industry. 
*Now,'  says  he,  *you  must  know,  my  good 
friend,  I  am  so  used  to  consider  myself  as 
creditor  and  debtor,  that  I  often  state  my 
accounts  after  the  same  manner  with  re- 
gard to  heaven  and  my  own  soul.  In  this 
case,  when  I  look  upon  the  debtor  side,  I 
find  such  innumerable  articles,  that  I  want 
arithmetic  to  cast  them  up;  but  when  I 
look  upon  the  creditor  side,  I  find  Kttle 
more  than  blank  paper.  Now,  though  I 
am  very  well  satistiea  that  it  is  not  in  my 

rower  to  balance  accounts  with  my  Maker» 
am  resolved  however  to  turn  all  my  future 
endeavours  that  way.  You  must  not  there- 
fore be  surprised,  my  friend,  if  yoa  hear 
that  I  am  breaking  myself  to  a  moro 
thoughtful  kind  of  Hfe,  and  if  I  meet  you  fio 
more  in  thb  place.' 
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I  could  not  but  approve  so  good  a  reaoln- 
tkm,  notwithslandjtif^  the  loss  I  shaU  tnScr 
l)y  it.  Sir  Andrew  has  since  explamed 
himself  to  me  more  at  large  in  the  follow- 
ing letter,  which  is  just  come  to  my  hands. 

*  Good  Mr.  SpECTATOR,-^Notwithstand- 
ing  my  friends  at  the  club  have  always 
rallied  me,  when  I  have  talked  of  retiring 
from  business,  and  repeated  to  me  one 
of  my  own  sayings,  that  **  a  merchant  has 
never  enough  until  he  has  got  a  little 
more;*'  I  can  now  inform  you,  that  there 
is  one  in  the  worid  who  thinks  he  has 
epoug^,  and  is  determined  to  pass  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  in  the  enjoyment  of  what 
lie  has.  You  know  me  so  wdl,  that  I  need 
not  tell  yon  I  mean,  by  the  entoyment  of 
my  possMions,  the  maiking  of  them  useful 
to  the  public  As  the  greatest  part;>f  my 
estate  nas  been  hitherto  of  an  unsteady  and 
vob^ile  nature,  either  tost  upon  seas  or 
fluctuating  in  iimds,  it  is  now  fixed  and  set- 
tled in  substantial  acres  and  tenements.  I 
have  removed  it  from  the  uncertainty  of 
stocks,  winds,  and  waves,  and  disposed  of 
it  in  a  considerable  purchase.   This  will 

gve  me  great  opportunity  of  being  charita- 
e  in  my  way,  that  is,  in  setting  my  poor 
neighbours  to  work,  and  giving  then^  & 
Gom&>rtable  subnstence  out  of  their  own 
industry.  My  gardens,  my  fish-ponds,  my 
avabU  and  pasture  grounds,  shall  be  my 
several  hospitals,  or  rather  work-houses, 
in  which  I  propose  to  maintain  a  great 
many*  indigent  persons,  who  are  now  starv- 
ing in  my  neighbourhood.  I  have  got  a 
fine  spreaid  of  improvable  lands,  and  in  my 
own  thoughts  am  already  plowing  up  some 
of  them,  fencing  others;  planting  woods, 
and  draining  marshes.  In  fitne,  as  I  have 
my  share  in  the  surface  of  this  island,  lam 
resolved  to  make  it  as  beautiful  a  spot  as 
any  in  her  maJesty^s  domiraons;  at  least 
there  is  not  an  inch  of  it  wbich  shall  not  be 
cultivated  to  the  best  advantage,  and  do  its 
utmost  for  its  owner.  As  in  my  mercantile 
employment  I  so  disposed  ot  my  affairs, 
thirt,  from  whatever  comer  of  the  compass 
the  wind  blew,  it  was  bringing  home  one  or 
other  of  my  ships ;  I  hope  as  a  husband- 
man to  contrive  it  so,  that  not  a  shower  of 
Ruii  or  a  glimpse  of  sunshine  shall  fall  upon 
my  estate  without  bettering  some  part  of 
it,  and  contributing  to  the  products  of  the 
season.  You  know  it  has  been  hitherto  my 
opinion  of  life,  that  it  is  thrown  away  when 
it  is  not  some  way  useful  to  others.  But 
when  I  am  riding  out  by  myself,  in  the 
fresh  air,>on  the  open  heath  tiiat  lies  by  my 
house,  I  find  several  other  thoughts  grow- 
ing up  in  me.  I  am  now  of  opiiuon,  that  a 
man  of  ray  age  may  find  business  enough 
on  himseH',  by  setting  his  mind  in  order, 
prreparing  it  for  another  world,  and  recon- 
ciling it  to  the  thoughts  of  death.  I  must 
therefore  acquaint  you,  that  besides  those 
niual  methods  of  charity,  of  which  I  have 
before  spoken,  I  am  at  this  very  instant 


iadiag  out  acflbfenleat  plaee  where  I  flMf 
build  an  almshouse,  whKli  I  intend  to  en- 
dow vcrv  handsomdy  for  a  doecn  saper* 
annuatea  husbandmen.  It  will  be  »  ^pcH 
l^easure  to  me  to  say  my  prayers  twKem 
day  with  men  of  my  own  years,  who  aH  cf 
them,  as  wefi  as  myself  may  have  tbcir 
tiioughts  taken  op  how  thqr  shall  die^ 
rather  than  how  tbey  shall  live.  Iianeaa^ 
ber  an  excdlent  saying  that  I  leazaed  sA 
school,  FMm  conmat  ofm».  You  know  beal 
whether  it  be  in  Vii^  or  in  Horace^  it  ii 
my  business  to  apply  It  Ifyonraffiurswfl 
permit  you  to  taie  die  country  air  wiHi  we 
sometimes,  you  will  find  an  apartmeBt  fit- 
ted up  for  yoa,  and  shall  be  evenr  day  en- 
tertained with  beef  or  mutton  ot  mcf  ova 
feeding;  fi^  out  of  my  own  poods;  and 
fruit  oat  of  my  own  gardens.  Yon  rinB 
have  free  egress  and  regress  about  my 
house,  without  having  any  questjoas  asked 
you;  and  in  a  word,  such  aheaity  wi  * 
as  you  mi^  expect  from  your  most  i 
friend  and  humble  servant, 

•ANDREW  FREEPORT.* 

Thexlub  of  which  1  am  a  member  being 
entirely  dispersed,  I  shall  consult  my  Header 
next  week  upon  a  project  relating  to  the 
institution  of  a  new  one.  O. 
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Ouid  digaoa  ttato  ftnt  Memmiaor  ItetiT 

Jftr.  Jtrw  fmL  vw.  OB. 

In wtet wiH SB thteMieaiatioa aad^-Jtii  iii     i 

SiKCE  the  late  ^ssolution  of  the  chib. 
whereof  I  have  often  declared  mpdf  a 
member,  there  are  very  many  persons  who 
by  letters,  petitions,  and  recommendatksM^ 
put  up  for  the  next  election.  At  the  same 
time  I  must  complain,  that  several  indirect 
and  underiiand  practices  have  been  made 
use  of  upon  this  occasion.  A  certain  cooa- 
try  gentleman  began  to  tafi  upon  the  first 
information  he  received  of  Sir  Rcgo^ 
death;  when  he  sent  me  up  word  thaL  if  I 
would  get  him  chosen  in  the  place  of  tiie 
deceased,  he  would  present  me  with  a  bar- 
rel of  the  best  October  I  had  ever  tasted  in 
my  life.  The  ladies  are  in  great  pain  to 
know  whom  I  intend  to  elect  in  the  rtwn 
of  WiU  Honeycombs  Some  of  them  indeed 
are  of  opinion  that  Mr.  Honeycomb  did  not 
take  smficient  care  of  their  mterest  in  the 
club,  and  are  therefore  desirous  of  having 
in  it  hereafter  a  representative  of  their  own 
sex.  A  citizen  who  subscribes  hinaself  Y. 
Z.  tells  me  that  he  has  one-and-tweaty 
shares  in  the  African  company,  and  dStn 
to  bribe  me  with  the  odd  one  in  case  be 
may  succeed  Sir  Andrew  Freeport,  which 
he  thinks  would  raise  the  credit  of  thsc 
fund.  I  have  several  letters,  dated  fnm 
Jenny  Man's,  by  g^tlemen  who  are  caoifi- 
dates  for  captain  Sentry's  place;  and  as 
many^from  a  coffee-house  in  St.  Panl's 
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dmrch^yaM  of  tttch  who  wonld  fKQ  up  the 
vacaoqr  ocouioned  by  the  death  of  my 
trorthy  friend  the  clerKViiiaD»  whom  I  can 
never  mention  but  with  a  particuhur  re- 
•pect 

Halving  matot^  weighed  these  several 
particolan,  with  the  many  remonstrances 
tliat  have  been  made  to  me  on  tliis  si^ect. 
and  considering  how  invidious  an  oflGlce  I 
shall  take  upon  me  if  I  make  the  whole  elec^ 
tion  depend  upon  my  angle  voice»  and  be- 
ing unwilling  to  expcxie  myself  to  those  cla- 
mours, which  on  such  an  occasion  will  not 
fail  to  be  nosed  against  me  for  partiality, 
injustice,  corruption,  and  other  qualities, 
which  my  nature  abhors,  I  have  formed  to 
myself  the  project  6f  a  dub  as  follows. 

I  have  thouents  of  issuing  out  writs  to  all 
and  everjr  of  tne  clubs  that  are  established 
in  the  cities  of  London  and  Westminster, 
requiring  them  to  choose  out  of  their  re- 
spective bodies  a  person  of  the  greatest 
merit,  and  to  return  his  name  to  me  before 
Lady-da]f,  at  which  time  I  intend  to  sit 
upon  busuiess. 

By  this  means  I  may  have  reason  to  hope, 
that  the  club  over  which  I  shall  preside 
will  be  the  very  flower  and  quintessence  of 
all  other  clubs.  I  have  communicated  this 
ray  prcject  to  none  but  a  particular  friend 
of  mine,  whom  I  have  celebrated  twice  or 
thrice  for  his  happiness  in  that  lund  of  wit 
which  is  commonAr  known  by  the  name  of 
a  pun.  Theonlyoojectionhemakestoit  is, 
Uiat  I  shall  raise  up  enemies  to  myself  if  I 
act  wi^  so  regal  an  air,  and  that  my  de- 
tractors, instead  of  giving  me  the  usual  title 
of  Spectator,  will  be  apt  to  call  me  the  King 
of  Clubs. 

But  to  proceed  on  my  intended  project: 
it  is  very  wdl  known  that  I  at  first  set  forth 
in  this  work  with  the  character  of  a  silent 
man;  and  I  think  I  have  so  well  preserved 
my  taciturnity,  that  I  do  not  remember  to 
have  violated  it  with  three  sentences  in  the 
space  of  ahnost  two  years.  As  a  monosyl- 
lable is  my  delight,  I  have  mado  very  few 
excursions,  in  conversations  which  I  have 
related,  beyond  a  Yes  or  a  No.  By  this 
means  my  readers  have  lost  many  good 
tbin^  which  I  have  had  in  my  heart,  Plough 
I  did  not  care  for  uttering  them. 

Now  in  order  to  diversify  my  character, 
and  to  show  the  world  how  well  I  can  talk 
if  I  have  a  mind,  I  have  thoughts  of  being 
very  loquacious  in  the  club  which  I  have 
now  mioer  consideration.  But  ttnit  I  may 
procetd  the  more  regulariy  in  this  affair,  I 
design,  upon  the  first  meeting  of  the  said 
chiby  to  have  mv  mouth  opmd  in  form; 
intending  to  regulate  myself  in  this  pardca- 
lar  by  a  certain  ritmd  which  I  ha^e  by  me, 
that  contains  all  the  ceremonies  which  are 
pracj^sed  at  the  opening  of  the  mouth  of  a 
cardinaL  I  have  hke^^se  examhied  the 
forms  which  were  used  of  old  by  Pythago- 
ras, when  any  of  his  scholars,  atfter  an  ap- 
prenticeship of  silence,  was  made  free  of 
tiis  bpeech.    In  the 


of  late  found  my  name  hi  foreign  gazettes 
upon  kss  occasion^  I  question  not  bift  hi 
their  next  articles  from  Great  Britain  they 
will  mform  the  wori4«  <  that  the  Spectator's 
mouth  b  to  be  ^^ened  on  the  twenty-fifth 
of  Marbh  next*  I  may  perhaps  jmblish 
a  very  us^ul  paper  at  that  time  of  the 
proceedinn  in  that  solemnity,  and  of  the 
persons  who  diaU  asdst  at  ic  But  of  this 
more  hereafter.  O. 
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Sic  hofior  et  noiaen  divinit  ratibus  atque, 
C^pnioibus  venit. 

IRw.  w9rt.PMC.var.  400. 
So  andent  it  tlw  padigne  of  vetaa. 
And  80  dirina  a  poat's  flmcUon.— iZawaaiaiaii. 

•  Mr.  Spectator^— When  men  of  wor- 
thy and  excelling  geniuses  have  obliged  the 
worid  with  beautmil  and  instructive  writ- 
ings, it  b  in  the  nature  of  gratitude  that 
praise  should  be  returned  them,  as  one 
proper  consequent  reward  of  their  per- 
formances. Nor  has  mankind  ever  been  so 
degenerately  sunk,  but  they  have  made  this 
return,  and  even  when  they  have  not  been 
wrought  up  by  the  generous  endeavours  so 
as  to  receive  the  advantages  designed  by  it 
This  praise,  which  arises  first  in  the'  mouth 
of  particular  persons,  spreads  and  lasts  ac-i 
cording  to  the  merit  of  authors;  and,  when 
it  thus  meets  with  a  full  success,  changes  its 
denominadon,  and  is  called  fame.  They, 
who  have  happiljr  arrived  at  this,  are,  even 
while  they  hve,  infiamed  by  the  acknow- 
ledgments of  others,  and  spurred  on  to 
new  undertakings  for  the  benefit  of  man- 
kind, notwithstanding  the  detraction  which 
some  abject  tempers  would  cast  upon  them : 
\mt  when  they  decease,  their  characters 
being  free  from  the  shadow  which  envy 
laid  them  undcA  begin  to  shine  with  the 
greater  splemteur;  their  spirits  survive  in 
their  worts;  they  are  admitted  into  the  high- 
est companies,  and  they  continue  pleasing 
and  instructing  posterity  from  age  to  age. 
Some  of  the  best  gain  a  character,  by  being 
able  to  show  that  they  are  no  strangers  to 
them;  and  others  obtun  a  new  warmth 
to  labour  for  the  happiness  and  ease  of 
mimkind,  from  a  reflection  upon  those  ho- 
nours which  arc  paid  to  their  memories. 

*  The  thought  of  this  took  me  up  as  I 
turned  over  those  epigrams  which  are  the 
remains  of  several  of  the  wits  of  Greece, 
and  perceived  many  dedicated  to  the  fame 
oi  those  who  had  excelled  m  beautiful  po- 
etic performances.  Wherefore,  in  pursu- 
ance to  my  thought,  I  concluded  ta  do 
something  akng  w^  tliem  to  bring  their 
pnuses  mto  a  new  light  and  language,  for 
the  encouragement  of  those  whose  modest 
tempers  may  be  deterred  by  the  fear  of 
envy  or  detraction  from  fair  attempts,  to 
which  their  ]>arts  mi^ht  render  them 
equal.  Yon  will  perceive  them  as  thc^^ 
follow  to  be  conceived  m  the  form  of  (>pi- 
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tapbs»  a  smt  of  wriUng  which  is  wholly  set 
apart  for  a  short-pointed  method  of  praise. 

on  OEPnUB.  WltrTTRN  BT  ANTYPATKR. 


If«  lofifer,  OrpheiM,  shall  thy  mcred  itnff ni 
stoBM,  and  tre««.  and  bta^u  alonf  Uk  |^ 


liMd 


No  longer  aootb  the  boisterous  winds  to  stMfi^ 
Or  stillibe  billows  of  the  raging  deep ; 
For  thou  art  gone.  The  MnsM  mourn  thy  fell 
In  solenm  strains,  thy  mother  moat  of  alL 
Ye  mortals,  idly  for  yoor  sons  ye  moan. 
If  thos  a  goddem  eould  not  save  her  own.** 

*  Observe  here,  that  if  we  take  the  fable 
for  granted,  as  if  it  was  believed  to  be  in 
that  age  when  the  epigram  was  written, 
the  turn  appears  to  have  piety  to  the  gods, 
auod  a  resigning  spirit  in  its  application. 
But  if  we  conafder  the  pdnt  with  respect 
to  cfiir  present  knowledge,  it  will  bf  less 
esteem^;  though  the  author  Inmself,  be- 
cause he  believed  it,  mav  still  be  more 
valued  than  any  one  who  should  now  write 
with  a  point  of  the  same  nature. 

ON  HOBfEK.  BY  ALPHEU8  OP  MYTILEIIfE. 
**  Still  in  our  ears  Andromache  complains. 
And  still  in  sight  the  fhta  of  Troy  remains; 
0IU1  AJaz  igbts,  iUll  Hector  s  dragged  along: 
8uch  ttrange  enchantment  dwells  in  Homer's  song ; 
Whose  birth  cdhld  more  than  one  poor  realm  adorn. 
For  aU  tin  world  is  proud  that  be  was  bom.** 

•The  thought  in  the  first  part  d[  this  is 
natural,  and  depending  upon  the  force  of 
poesy;  in  the  latter  part  it  looks  as  if  it 
would  aim  at  the  history  of  seven  towns 
contending  for  the  honour  of  Homer's  birth- 
place; but  wlien  you  expect  to  meet  with 
that  common  story,  the  poet  slides  by,  and 
raises  the  whole  worid  for  a  kind  of  arbiter, 
which  is  to  end  the  contention  amongst  its 
several  parts. 

ON  ANACRBON,  BY  ANTTPATEit 
**  This  tomb  be  thine,  Anaereon !  All  aroiAid 
Let  ivy  wreathe,  let  llow*iets  deck  the  ground; 
And  firom  iu  earth,  enrich'd  with  such  a  prise. 
Let  wells  of  milk  and  streams  of  wine  ariin : 
80  will  thtee  ashes  yet  a  pleasure  know. 
If  any  pleasure  reach  the  shade*  below.** 

'  The  poet  here  writtei^  upon  is  an  easy 
gay  author,  and  he  who  writes  upon  him 
has  filled  his  own  head  with  the  character 
of  his  subject  He  seems  to  love  his  theme 
so  much,  that  he  thinks  of  nothing  but 
pleasing  him  as  if  he  were  still  alive,  by 
entering  into  his  libertine  spait;  so  that  the 
humour  is  easy  and  gay,  resembling  Ana- 
ereon in  its  air,  nusea  by  such  imaees,  and 
pointed  with  such  a  torn  as  he  might  have 
used.  I  give  it  a  place  here,  because  the 
author  may  have  deagned  it  for  his  honour; 
and  I  take  an  opportunity  from  it  to  advise 
others,  that  when  they  would  praise  they 
cautiously  avoid  every  looser  qualification, 
and  fix  only  where  there  is  a  real  founda- 
tion in  ment 

<Mf  EUBIPIDBB.  BY  ION. 
*•  DiTiM  EoripidM,  this  tomh  we  see 
Bo  (kir,  is  not  a  monoment  fbr  tbee. 
Bo  miich  as  thou  ibr  it ;  since  all  will  own 
Thj  name  and  lasting  pratse  adorn  the  stone.** 

'The  thought  hpre  is  fine,  but  its  foult 
is,  that  it  is  general,  that  it  mav  belong  to 
Mqr  gTMi  man,  becMUM  it  pluita  out  no 


particular  character^  It  woQld'be  better  1« 
when  we  light  upon  such  a  turn,  we  joia  it 
with  something  that  circnmacribes  and 
bounds  it  to  the  qtialities  of  our  sufayeoL 
He  who  ^ves  his  praise  in  gross,  will  oltoi 
appear  either  to  have  been  a  straiiser  to 
those  he  writes  upon,  or  not  to  have  feoDd 
any  thing  in  them  which  is  praise-wcrtliic 

ON  SOPHOCLES.  BY  BUfONIDBBL 


"Winde,  gentle  ever-green,  to  fbrm  a  1 
Around  tae  tomb  where  Sophocles  is  laid : 
Sweet  iTy  winde  thy  boughs,  and  intertwine 
With  blushing  roses  and  the  clustering  Tine  : 
Tlius  win  thy  lasting  leaves,  with  beaoties  Iruv^ 
Prove  grateful  emblems  of  the  lays  be  mmg ; 
Whose  soul,  oxalted  ake  a  god  of  wit. 
Among  the  Muses  and  the  Graces  writ." 

'  This  epigram  I  have  opened  more  tha 
any  of  the  former:  the  thought  towmrdsthe 
latter  end  seemed  closer  coached,  so  is  to 
require  an  explanation.  I  fancied  the  poet 
cumed  at  Uie  picture  which  i»  genenDy 
made  of  Apollo  and  the  Muses,  he  sittiag 
with  his  harp  in  the  middle^  and  tbey 
around  him.  This  looked  beaxttifttl  tomir 
thought,  and  b^:ause  the  image  arose  be- 
fore me  out  of  the  words  of  the  original  as 
I  was  reading  it,  I  ventured  to  explam 
themsa 

ON  MENANDEB.  THE  AOTHOt  UirXAJTEDL 
**  The  v«fy  bees,  Osweet  Menander  hang 
To  taste  the  Muses*  spring  upon  tky  taagve; 
The  very  Graces  made  the  scenes  yan  writ 
Their  happy  point  of  fine  expnsaion  Ut. 
Thttf  stilt  you  live,  yoo  make  yoar  Athens  shine. 
And  raise  its  glory  to  the  skies  in  thina.** 

'This  epigram  has  a  respect  to  the  cha- 
racter of  its  subject;  for  Menander  writ  rc- 
matiablv  with  a  justness  and  purity  aS  Ian* 
guage.  It  has  also  told  the  country  he  wa» 
bom  in,  without  either  a  set  or  a  hidden 
manner,  while  it  twists  together  the  glory 
of  the  poet  and  his  nation,  so  as  to  iDaketlie 
nation  depend  upon  his  for  an  increase  d 
its  own. 

*  I  will  oflfer  no  more  instances  at  preseoc 
to  show  that  they  who  deserve  praise  have 
it  returned  them  from  different  agesr  kt 
these  which  have  been  1^  down  snow  men 
that  emry  will  not  always  prevaiL  And  to 
the  end  that  writers  may  more  socceasfoSy 
enliven  the  endeavours  of  one  anotlier«  IK 
them  consider,  in  some  such  mann^-  as  I 
have  attempted^  what  may  be  the  justest 
spirit  and  art  of  praise.  It  is  indeed  very 
hard  to  come  up  to  it  Our  praise  is  trifling 
when  it  depends  upon  fable;  it  is  Mse  whea 
it  depends  upon  wroo^  qnnlifiratk»B;  it 
means  nothing  when  it  is  general;  it  b  exr 
tremely  difficult  to  hit  when  we  propose  t» 
raise  characters  high,  while  we  keep  to 
them  justly.  I  shall  end  thb  with  trso- 
scribing  that  excellent  epitaph  of  Sfr. 
Cowl^,  wherein,  with  a  kind  cif  grave  aad 
pliilosophic  humour,  he  very  bemtiM^ 
speaks  of  himself  (mthdrawn  fran  the 
worid,  and  dead  to  all  the  interests  of  it,) 
as  of  a  man  really  deceased.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  an  instruction  how  to  leave  the 
public  with  a  good  grace. 
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'   vnmpBivM  vivi  AunotUL 

**  Hie,  O  Tiator,  aub  lare  parvtrio 
Co«laia«Mo«8t  eonditiit.  lUejaoei 

DefltnciiuJianani  lajbarja  ' 

Sorte.  fupervacuaque  vita ; 
Non  indeeora  |»auperie  aitena, 
Gt  hon  inerti  nobiliaMio, 

Vanoqae  dilectia  popello 

Divitiia  anirooaut  lioatii. 
IHmmb  ut  ilium  dieere  mortmm, 
Sa  terra  jam  nuacqaantula  sofflelcl 

Ezempta  sit  curia,  viator. 

Terra  tit  ilia  levif,  preeare. 
Hie  sparge  flores,  sparge  breves  rosas, 
Nam  vita  gaudet  mortua  lloribus, 

Herbisque  odnratis  corona 

Vatis  adliuc  cinerem  calentem.'* 

THE  LIVING  AUTHORS  EPITAPfl, 
**  From  life's  superfluous  cares  ealarf 'd, 
His  debt  of  human  toil  discharg'd 
Here  Cowley  lies,  beneath  thisJhed, 
To  ev'ry  worldly  interest  dead : 
With  descent  pov**rty  content : 
His  hours  of  ease  not  idly  spent; 
To  fortune's  goods  a  foe  profese'd. 
And  hating  wealth,  by  all  caress'd. 
Tia  sore,  he's  dead :  for  lot  bow  amaH 
A  spot  of  earth  is  now  bis  all  1 
O !  wish  that  earth  may  tightly  lay, 
And  ev'ry  care  be  fhr  away ! 
BriiHi  flow*rs,  the  short^liv'd  rosea  bring. 
To  \vk  deceas'd  fit  oflbriug  I 
And  sweets  around  the  poet  strow. 
Whilst  yet  with  Uib  his««hea  glow.^ 

The  publication  of  these  criticisms  hav- 
ing procured  me  the  following  letter  from 
a  very  ingenious  gentleman,  I  cannot  for- 
bear inserting  it  in  the  vcdume,*  though  it 
did  not  come  seon  enough  to  have  a  place 
in  any  of  my  single  papers. 

•Mr.  Spectator,— ^-Having  read  over 
in  your  paper,  Na  551,  some  of  the  epi- 
-grams  made  by  the  Grecian  wits,  in  com- 
mendation of  their  celebrated  poets,  I  could 
not  forbear  sending  you  another,  out  of  the 
same  collection;  which  I  take  to  be  as  great 
a  compliment  to  Homer  as  any  tha*  has  yet 
been  paid  him. 

T<(  irsi*  OTOv  T^tn^  r«X.i|i9v,  ftC 

"  Who  first  tranocrib'd  the  (kmoos  Trojan  war. 
And  wise  Ulysses*  acta,  O  Jove,  arake  known : 

For  since.  His  certain  thine  these  poems  are. 
No  more  let  Homer  boast  they  are  his  own.** 

*  If  you  think  it  worthy  of  a  place  in  your 
speculatioBs,  for  aught  I  know,  (by  that 
means)  it  may  in  time  t>e  printed  as  often 
in  English  as  it  has  already  been  in  Greek. 
i  am,  (like  the  rest  of  the  world,)  sir,  your 
great  admirer,  G.  R, 

^4thDec* 

The  reader  may  observe,  that  the  beauty 
of  this  e|Mgram  is  different  from  that  of  the 
foregoing.  An  irony  is  looked  upon  as  the 
finest  palliative  of  praise;  and  very  often 
conveys  the  noblest  panegyric  unaer  the 
appearance  of  satire.  Homer  is  here  seem- 
ingly accused  and  treated  as  a  plagiary;  but 
what  is  drawn  up  in  the  form  tif  an  accusa- 
tion is  certainly,  as  my  correspondent  ob- 
serves, the  greatest  compliment  that  could 
have  been  paid  to  that  divine  poet 

*  The  translation  of  Oow1ey*8  epitaph,  and  all  that 
ibHowB  eicept  the  concluding  tetter,  signed  Philonicua, 
was  not  printed  in  the  Spectator  in  foUo,  but  "  * ' 
the  8vo.  edition  of  ITlf. 


'DfeAR  Mrv  Spectator,-—!  am  a  gen- 
tleman of  a  pretty  good  fortune,  and  of  a 
temper  impatient  of  any  thing  which  I  think 
an  injury.  However,*!  always  quarrelled 
accoraing  to  law,  and  instead  of  attackmg 
my  adversarjr  by  the  daiu^erous  method  of 
sword,  and  pistol,  I  made  my  assaults  by 
that  more  secure  one  of  writ  or  warrant 
I  cannot  help  telling  you,  that  either  by  the 
justice  of  mv  causes,  or  the  superiority  of 
mv  counsel,  t  have  been  generally  success- 
fuh  and  to  my  great  satisfaction  I  can  sav 
it,  that  by  three  actions  of  Zander,  and  hal]t 
a  dozen  trespasses,  I  have  for  several  years 
enjoyed  a  perfect  tranquillity  in  my  reputa- 
tion and  estate:  by  these  means  also  I  have 
been  made  known  to  the  judges;  the  Ser- 
jeants of  our  circuit  are  my  mtimate  friends; 
and  the  ornamental  counsel  pay  a  very  pro- 
found respect  to  cine  who  has  made  so  great 
a  fi^re  in  the  law.  Affairs  of  conseauenee 
having  brought  me  to  town,  I  had  the  cu- 
riosity the  other  day  to  visit  Westminster- 
hall;  and  having  placed  myself  in  one  of 
the  courts,  expected  to  be  most  agreeaUy 
'entertained.  After  the  court  and  counsel 
were  with  due  ceremony  seated,  up  stkads 
a  learned  gentleman,  and  began,  When  this 
matter  was  last "  stirred"  bdfore  your  lord- 
ship; the  next  humbly  moved  to  *•  ouash'* 
an  indictment;  another  complained  that  his 
adversary  had  **  snapped"  a  judgment;  the 
next  informed  the  court  that  his  client  was 
"  stripped,'*  of  his  possessions;  another  beg- 
ged leave  to  acQuamt  his  lordship  they  had 
been  "  saddled"  with  costs.  At  last  up  got 
a  grave  seijeant,  and  told  us  his  client  had 
been  **  hungup"  a  whole  term  by  a  writ  of 
error.  At  this  I  could  bear  it  no  longer, 
but  came  hither,  and  resolved  to  apply 
myself  to  your  honour  to  interpose  with 
these  gentlemen,  that  they  would  leave  off 
such  low  and  unnatural  expressions:  for 
surely  though  the  lawyers  subscribe  to  hi- 
deous French  and  false  Latin,  yet  they 
should  let  their  clients  have  a  little  decent 
and  proper  English  for  their  money.  What 
man  that  has  a  value  for  a  good  name  would 
like  to  have  it  said  in  a  public  court,  that 
Mr.  Such-a-one  was  stripped,  saddled,  or 
hung  up?  This  being  what  has  escaped 
your  spectatorial  observation,  be  pleased  to 
correct  such  an  illiberal  cant  among  pro- 
fessed speakers,  and  you  will  infimtely 
oblige  your  humble  servant, 

*PHlLONICUS. 
*  Joe's  Coffee-house,  Nov.  28. ' 


Na  552.]    mdnesday,  December  3, 1712, 


-Qui  prngravat  artes 


Infra  m  poaitaa,  extinctus  anabiuir  idem. 

Ar.  Ep.  i.  Lib.  S.  13. 

For  those  are  hated  that  excel  the  rest, 
Althougfat  wham  dead,  tbej  are  belov'd  and  blest.    ' 

Cruek. 

As  I  was  tumbling  about  the  town  the 
other  day  ra  a  hackney-coach,  and  delight- 
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db  ide  of  me»  H  CHM  into  my  hc^  wkk 


ilitliei 


nmoratt  UMtl  had  wit  bcoBfie- 
'.  f  newish  in  the  BWiiHiwi  snd  rocooi- 
•lionoi  the  inditttnow  put  of  ■um- 
kiML  Itv«fyBatai«B]r,«pQathbQGcasionk 
toached  ttf  oowickiicc  m  ntfticitkr,  that 
I  had  not  aoqnitted  myidf  to  my  friend 
Mr.  Peter  Mattmx.  That  indntrioiis  nian 
01  tndey  and  fcrweily  hro^ier  of  the  <]iiiU« 
has  deificatad  to  roe  a  poem  apon  tea.  It 
voold  ini«re  ldni»  as  a  man  of  buaness,  if  I 
did  not  let  the  world  know  that  the  anthor 
of  so  good  verses  writ  them  before  he  was 
cioncenicd  in  tndllc.  In  order  to  expiate 
my  ncgligcnac  towards  him,  I  immediatelr 
resolved  to  make  him  a  visit.  I  foond  his 
spacioos  warehooses  6lled  md  adorned  with 
tea»  China  and  Ind&aware.  I  ooold  obaerre 
a  hcnatilid  ordoniianoe  of  Uie  whole;  and 
aneh  diflerent  snd  considerable  branches  of 
tTMle  canfted  on  in  the  same  hoose,  I  exalted 
in  sedi^  (fisposed  bf  a  poetical  hcnd.*  In 
one  plnoe  were  expooea  to  view  silks  of 

and  qie  wealthiest  pruductsof  foreipi  looms^ 
Here  fon  ndsht  see  the  finest  laces  hdd  np 
by  the  fiurest  hands;  and  there*  examined 
bf  the  beaoteons  ejreo  of  the  baferi»  the 
most  ddicate  cambrics,  roosfos*  and  linens^ 
loonld  not  bnt  congratnlate  nqr  friend  on 
the  hvmble,  bnt  I  h^ied  beneficial,  nae  he 
had  made  of  lus  talettts»  and  wished  I  could 
be  m  patron  to  Ids  trade*  as  he  had  been 
pleased  to  make  me  of  his  poetry.  The 
nonest  man  has,  I  know,  the  modest  desm 
of  sain  which  is  pecnfiar  to  those  who  un- 
dersmnd  better' things  than  riches;  and,  I 
dare  say,  he  woold  be  couteuted  with  modi 
km  than  what  is  caOed  wealth  at  tiiat 
qaaiter  of  the  town  which  he  inhabits,  and 
will  oblige  all  his  customers  with  demands 
agreesble  to  the  moderation  of  his  desires. 
Among  odier  omissions  of  which  I  have 
been  also  mdlty,  with  relation  to  men  of 
IndnsUy  of  a  superior  order,  I  most  ac- 
knowkitee  my  silence  towards  a  proposal 
frnqujfcuUy  endooed  to  me  by  Mr.  Rcnattts 
Harris,  organ-boilder.  The  ambition  of 
this  ailificer  is  to  erect  an  organ  in  St. 
FnaTi  cathedral,  over  the  west  door,  at  the 
entrance  into  the  body  of  Oie  church,  whkh 
in  art  snd  magnificence  diall  transcend  snj 
woriL  of  tiiat  kind  ever  before  invented. 
The  proposal  in  penpiooaus  langnsgesets 
htfik  the  honour  snd  advantage  such  a  per- 
formance would  be  to  the  British  name,  as 
well  as  tiiat  it  woold  apply  the  power  of 
sounds  in  a  manner  more  amso&i^y  forci- 
ble than,  perhaps,  has  yet  been  known,  and 
I  am  sore  to  an  end  much  more  worthy. 
Had  die  vast  sums  which  have  been  kid 
out  upon  operas,  without  skill  or  owidnct, 
and  to  no  other  puipose  bnt  to  suspend  or 
intiate  our  nndrrsiandings,  been  disposed 
this  way,  we  should  now  pertiaps  have  an 
enrine  so  formed  as  to  strike  the  nundsof 
hdOTdM  pcopk  atonoeinaplnceof  wor^ 
ihip,  wiHra^getfiifaKm  of  ^^ 


Wto  I  am  deh^^  justice,  I  am  MK 
fb  foigct  the  best  mechanic  of  my  i 
saoe,  that  useful  servant  to  aatmix 

knowledge,  Mr.  John  Rowl^;  bnt  1 1 

I  ky  a  ^;rnit  oUigsfticai  on  oie  poiific,  by 
ac^uaintmg  them  with  his  proposals  for  a 
pairof  new  riebes.  After  fan  ptcaadhle  he 
promises  in  the  said  proposak  dm^ 

*  nr  THS  CKI.E5T1AL  GLOSS, 

« Care  shall  be  taken  diat  the  fixed  stms 
be  placed  according  to  thdr  tmekng^mde 
and  ktididc,  from  the  many  and  correct  ob- 
servations of  Hevdius,  CmbbL  Mr.  Fkm- 
itead,  reg.  astronomer;  Dr.  HaDcy,  Sscit- 
lian  prolessor  of  gpomctfy  in  Oicas;  sad 
frtxn  whatever  eke  csb  be 
render  the  ^obe  moiv  eract,  i 
and  "^r^^ 

« That  an  die  oonat^atians  be  4 
a  curious,  new,  and  puticidar  I 
star  in  so  just,  distinct,  mid  conspsononsa 
proportion,  that  its  sngnitiide  snav  be  rea- 
dily known  by  bare  iinpfrtinH,  i 
to  the  difovat  fight  md  sbies  of  the  9 
That  the  track  or  way  of  sndi  oomets  as 
have  been  wdl  observed,  hot  not  hicheftt> 
expressed  in  a  |^bbe,be  carefoPy  ihfct 
atedin  ti>t»- 

*  nr  THE  TEKKESTRtitL  GXOBB, 

•That  by  reason  the 
meriy  made,  both  in  the  ] 
great  globe,  are  erroneous.  Ask,  Afiiai* 
and  America,  be  drawn  m  a  1 
new;  Inr  which  means  it  is  to  be  i 
the  undertakers  win  be  obGged  to  a 
ktitode  of  some  pkoes  in  ten  degrees,  the 
longitude  of  others  In  twenty  dgamt;  he- 
sidM  which  great  and  necessary  altcradan^ 
there  be  many  reasaikabk  coosttries,  dtio, 
towns,  riversi  and  lakes,  omitted  in  other 
globes,  insetted  here  aooordiu^  to  Uie  bett 
oiscof  cries  made  by  our  late 
Lasdy,  diat  the  course  of  die  l 
die  monsoons,  mid  omerwmds  _ 
between  the  tr^^fcca,  be  ^ 


Now,  in  regard  that  dns  i 
of  so  unlverBal  use,  as  the  ad 
the  most  neoesssry  parts  of  tte  i 
tics,  as  wdl  as  tenmng  to  the  honour  oC^e 
Britkh  nstisn,  and  ths(t  the  charge  of  ( 
rang  it  on  u  very  expensive,  it  tt  des 
tnat  an  gentkmen  who  are  willinr  to] 
mote  so  great  a  woric^  win  be  pfeasei 
snliscribe  on  the  fiJlowing  conrtjtmsw., 
*h  The  ondertakers  eogare  to  fa 
each  subscriber  with  a  cdeaftial  and  terres- 
trial s^bbe,  each  of  thirty  inches  dfiameter, 
m  aU  reqiecU  caiioudy  adonied,  the  stm 
gjlded,  the  capitsi  dties  planly  Astincniait- 
ed,  the  frames,  meridians,  horaons,  hoar 
circles,  and  indexes,  so  exacUy  fiaiifcrd 
up,  mid  aooarately  ^vided,  diat  a  psircf 
diese  globes  win  iypear,  in^die  jadgmcnt 
of  any  ^rinterested  and  iftl^ffigettt  pcrsoi^ 
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i^icMtk  IftMSA  poiid^  vm^  4iMi  wSI  be  4ei> 
mamlMl  for  Ihein  tyy  the  vndeitakert. 

•2.  Whoeoever  will  be  pleMsd  to  tub- 
scribe,  aadpay  twenty-fire  pounds  io  the 
manner  following,  for  a  i>air  m  these  globes, 
either  for  then*  own  use,  or  to  present  tiietn 
to  any  cdlege  in  the  universities,  or  any 
public  library  or  schools,  shall  have  his 
coat  of  arms,  name,  title,  seat,  or  place  of 
residence,  &c.  inserted  in  some  convenient 
place  of  the  globe. 

*  3.  That  every  subscriber  do  at  first  pay 
down  the  sum  of  ten  pounds^  and  fifteen 
pounds  more  upon  the  delivery  of  each  pair 
ef  globes  perfectly  fitted  up.  And  that  tlie 
said  globes  be  deKverea  within  twelve 
months  after  the  number  of  thirty  subscii- 
bers.be  completed;  and  that  the  subscribers 
be  served  with  globes  in  the  order  which 
they  subscribed. 

'4.  That  a  pair  of  these  globes  shall  not 
hereafter  be  sold  to  any  person  but  the  sub- 
scribers under  thirty  pounds. 

•  5.  That,  if  there  be  not  thirty  subscri- 
bers within  four  months  after  the  first  of 
December,  1/13,  the  money  paid  shall  be 
returned  on  demand,  bv  Mr.  John  Warner, 
goJdsmlth,  near  Temple-bar,  who  shall  re- 
ceive and  pay  the  same  according  to  the 
above-mentioned  articles.' 


Na  553.]     Thurtday,  December  4, 1712. 


Ar.  Ep.  ziv.  Lib.  1. 30. 
Once  to  te  wild  if  no  mch  fiwl  dfifraoe. 
But  *tit  so  fltill  to  run  the  frantic  race.—  CrmcL 

The  project  which  I  published  cm  Mon- 
day last  nas  brought  me  in  several  packets 
of  letters.  Among  the  rest,  I  have  received 
one  from  a  certain  protector,  wherein,  after 
havmg  represented,  that  in  all  probabilt^ 
the  sMemnity  of  opening  my  moifth  wiU 
draw  together  a  great  confluence  of  be- 
holders, he  proposes  to  me  the  hhrii^  of 
Stationer's-hall  for  the  more  convenient  ex- 
hibittng  of  that  public  ceremony.  He  un- 
dertakes to  be  at  the  charge  of  it  himsdf; 
provided  he  may  have  the  erecting  of  gal- 
leries on  every  side,  and  the  lettingof  them 
out  upon  that  occasion.  I  have  a  letter  also 
fWnn  a  booksdler,  petiticoing  me  in  a  very 
humble  manner,  tnat  he  may  have  the 
prin^g  of  the  speech  wluch  I  shall  make 
to  the  assembly  upon  the  first  opening  of 
my  mouth.  I  am  informed  from  all  piarts 
that  there  are  great  canvasnngs  in  the  se- 
veral clubs  about  town,  upon  the  choosing 
of  a  proper  person  to  ait  with  me  on  those 
arduous  affairs  to  which  I  have  summoned 
them.  Three  chibs  have  already  proceeded 
to  election,  whereof  one  has  made  a  double 
return.  If  I  find  that  my  enemies  shall 
take  advantage  of  mv  silence  to  begin  hos- 
tilities upon  me,  or  if  anjr  other  exigency  of 
aAiirs  may  so  require,  smce  I  see  mectuns 
in  so  great  forwardness,  we  may*  possibly 
BMCt  before  the  day  ai^ioiiited;  or^ifmait- 


tertgooiitonf  sallsfortkn»  I  na;y  perhaps 
pot  on  the  meetmg  to  a  forther  day;  but  of 
this,  public  notice  shall  be  given. 

In  the  me^n  time^  I  must  confess  that  I 
am  not  a  little  gratified  and  obliged  by  that 
concern  which  appears  in  this  ^^reat  city 
u|x)B  ay  present  design  of  laymg  down 
this  paper.  It  is  likewise  with  much  sati^ 
Miction,  that  I  find  some  of  the  most  outljr- 
ing  parts  of  the  kingdom  alarmed  upon  tms 
occaMon,  having  recdved  letters  to  expos- 
tulate with  me  about  it  from  several  of  my 
readers  of  the  remotest  boroughs  of  Great 
Britain.— Among  these  I  am  very  well 
pleased  with  a  letter  dated  from  Berwick- 
upon-Tweed,  wherein  my  correspondent 
compares  the  office,  which  I  have  for  some 
time  executed  m  these  realms,  to  the  weed- 
ing of  a  great  garden;  '  which,'  says  he, 
'it  is  not  sufficient  to  weed  once  for  aU,  and 
afterwards  to  give  over,  but  that  the  work 
must  be  continued  daily,  or  the  same  spou 
of  ground  which  are  cleared  for  a  while 
will  in  a  little  time  be  overrun  as  much  as 
ever.'  Another  gentleman  lays  before  me 
several  enormiUes  that  are  already  sprout- 
ing, and  which  he  believes  will  discover 
themselves  in  their  growth  immediately 
after  my  disappearance.  'There  is  no 
doubt,'  says  he,  'but  the  ladies'  heads  will 
shpot  up  as  soon  as  they  know  they  are  no 
longer  under  the  Spectator's  eye;  and  I  have 
already  seen  such  monstrous  broad-brim- 
med hats  under  the  arms  of  foreispiers,  that 
I  question  not  but  they  will  overshadow  the 
island  within  a  month  or  two  after  the 
dropping  of  your  paper.'  But,  among  idl 
the  letters  which  are  come  to  my^hands, 
there  is  none  ao  handsomely  written  as  the 
fdbowiskf  one,  which  I  am  the  more  pleased 
with  as  it  is  sent  me  from  eentlemen  who 
belong  to  a  body  which  I  shall  aiwavs 
honour,  and  where  (I  cannot  speak  it  witn- 
out  a  secret  pride)  mv  speculations  have 
met  with  a  very  kina  reception.  It  is 
usual  fbr  poets,  upon  the  publishing  of 
their  works,  to  print  before  them  such 
cc^ptesof  verses  as  have  been  made  in  their 
praise.  Not  that  you  must  imagine  they 
are  pleased  with  their  own  commendation, 
but  oecause  the  elegant  compositions  of 
their  friends  should  not  be  lost.  I  must 
make  the  same  apcdogy  for  the  publication 
of  the  ensuing  letter^  in  which  I  have 
suppressed  no  part  of  those  praises  that 
are  given  my  speculations  witn  too  lavish 
and  good-natared  a  hand;  though  my  cor- 
respciidents  can  witness  for  me,  that  at 
other  times  I  have  generally  blotted  out 
those  parts  in  the  letters  which  I  have  re- 
ceivea  from  them.  O. 

'Oxford, Nov.  25. 
'Mr.  Spectator,— In  spite  of  your 
invindble  silence  you  have  found  out  the 
method  of  being  the  most  agreeable  com- 
panion in  the  woiid:  that  kind  of  con  versa- 
tioQ  which  yon  h(dd  with  the  town,  has 
.the  goodfoitune  of  being  always  plouing 
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toUiemen  of  Un^  Mid  kimre,  «i^  martr 
cffeamrc  to  those  of  huny  and  biuiiieaa^ 
You  are  never  heard  but  at  what  Horace 
calls  dextro  temfMpe^  and  have  the  happi- 
•ess  to  observe  the  pc^^  rule,  which  the 
sane  disceniing  author  0ive  his  fiiend 
when  he  enjoin«i  him  to  deliver  his  book 
to  Augustus: 

"  81  vaUdaf,  li  totu  eitt.  li  desiqiM  pooeec.** 

B^xUl.Iik.LS. 

** ^WlMB  iRBxisff  cftrat  sre  fled, 

Wboi  ira)l«  wkta  Merry,  wten  te  seta  to  nad.** 

OMdL 

You  never  begin  to  talk  but  when  people 
are  desirous  to  hear  you;  and  I  defy  any 
•ne  to  be  out  of  humour  until  you  leave 
off.  But  I  am  led  unawares  into  reflections 
foreign  to  the  original  design  of  this  epistle; 
which  was  to  let  yon  know,  that  some 
unfeigned  admirers  of  your  inimitable 
papers,  who  could  without  any  flattery, 
greet  you  with  the  salutation  used  to  the 
eastern  monarchs,  viz.  *«  O  Spec,  live  for 
ever,**  have  lately  been  under  the  same 
apprehensions  with  Mr.  Philo-Spec;  that 
the  haste  you  have  made  to  despatch  your 
best  friends,  portends  no  long  duration  to 
your  own  short  visage.  We  could  not, 
indeed,  find  any  just  grounds  for  complaint 
hi  the  ntcthod  you  took  to  dissolve  that 
venerable  body:  no,  the  world  was  not 
worthy  of  your  Divine.  Will  Honeycomb 
could  not,  with  any  reputation,  live  sinrie 
any  longer.  It  was  high  time  for  the 
Templar  to  turn  himself  to  Coke;  and  ^ 
Roger^s  dying  was  the  wisest  thing  he  ever 
did  in  his  life.  It  was,  however,  matter  of 
great  grief  to  us,  to  think  that  we  were  in 
danger  of  loshig  so  elegant  and  valuable  an 
entertainment  And  we  could  not,  with- 
out sorrow,  reflect  that  we  were  likely  to 
have  nothing  to  interrupt  our  mps  in  the 
morning,  and  to  suspend  our  cofl^ee  in  mid 
ur,  between  our  lips  and  right  ear,  but 
the  ordinary  trash  of  newspapers.  We 
resolved,  therefore,  not  to  part  with  you 
sa  But  snce,  to  make  use  of  your  own 
allusion,  the  cherries  began  now  to  crowd 
the  market,  and  their  season  was  almost 
over,  we  consulted  our  future  enjoyments, 
and  endeavoured  to  make  the  exquisite 
pleasure  that  delicious  fruit  gave  our  taste 
as  lasting  as  we  could,  and  by  drying  them 
protract  their  stay  beyond  its  natural  date. 
We  own  that  thus  they  have  not  a  flavour 
equal  to  that  of  their  jtucy  bloom;  but  yet, 
under  this  disadvantage,  they  pique  the 
palate,  9xA  become  a  salver  D^er  Uian 
any  other  fruit  at  its  first  appearance.  To 
speak  plain,  there  are  a  number  of  us  who 
have  beeun  your  works  afresh,  and  meet 
two  nignts  in  the  week  in  order  to  gave 
you  a  re-hearingi  We  never  come  together 
without  drinking  your  health,  and  as  sel- 
dom part  Without  general  expresmons  of 
thanks  to  you  for  our  night's  improvement 
This  we  conceive  to  be  a  more  useful  insti- 
tution than  any  other  dub  whatever,  not 
excepting  even  that  of  Uj^y  Facea.    We 


have-coei 

nowned  society,  with'respeot  to  Mr. 
talor*s  company.    For  though  ttntgf  macf 
brag  that  you  sometimes  make  your  per- 
sonal appearance  amongst    them,    k   is 
impossible  they  should  ever  get  a  vforl 
froin  you,  whereas  you  are  with  i»  the 
reverse  dt  what  Phxdria  would  have  his 
mistress  be  in  his  rival's  company,  "  pie- 
sent  in  your  absence."    We  make  foa 
talk  as  much  and  as  long  as  we  please; 
and,  let  me  tdl  you,  you  seldom  hoid  your 
tongue  for  the  whole  evening.     I  ni  f  nisi 
myself  you  wiU  look  with  an  eye  at  £avcnr 
upon  a  meeting  which  owes  its  origiiud  ta 
a  mutual  emulation  among  its  membcnb 
whoshall  show  the  most  profound  respect 
for  your  paper;  not  but  we  have  a  vary 
great  value  for  your  person:  and  I  dare  vKf 
you  can  no  where  find  four  more  liaoefe 
adfnirers,  and  humble  servants,  thaa 
^      .  «T  F.  G.  a  J.  T.  ELT/ 


Na  554.]     FHday^  December  5,  1712. 

^Timtaiida  vU  etfl.  qaa  Me  qvoqae^eeriai 

ToMeR  humo,  viotorfue  vinuD  voUtan  f»  ora. 

nrf.  Qwg.  m.  a 


New  waji  I  mnit  attmBpt  nv  fvmriU^f 
To  rmiw  aloft,  and  winf  my  ffif  bt  la  tmi. 

I  AM  obliged  for  the  following  easaf ,  as 
well  as  for  that  which  lays  down  rales  am 
of  TuUy  for  pronunciation  and  action,  to 
the  ingenious  author  of  a  poem  lust  pi^ 
lished,  entitled,  An  Ode  to  the  Creator  of 
the  Worid,  occasioned  by  the  Fragments 
of  Orpheus. 

*  It  is  a  remark  made,  as  I  remcoiber, 
by  a  cel^rated  French  author,  that  no 
man  ever  pushed  his  capacity  as  far  as  it 
was  able  to  extend.  I  shall  not  inqure 
whether  this  assertion  be  strictly  true,  k 
may  suffice  to  say,  thai  men  of  the  greatest 
application  and  acquirements  can  look 
back  upon  many  vacant  spaces,  and  neg- 
lected parts  of  time,  which  have  slipped 
awav  from  them  unemployed;  and  thoe  b 
hardily  an)^  one  considering  person  in  the 
world  but  is  apt  to  fisncjr  with  hira^d:^  nt 
some  time  or  other,  that  if  his  life  were  to 
begin  again  he  could  411  it  up  better. 

*  The  mind  is  most  provoked  to  cast  oa 
itself  this  ingenuous  reproach,  when  die 
examples  of  such  men  are  presented  to  it 
as  have  far  outshot  the  generality  of  their 
species  in  learning,  arts,  or  any 
improvements. 

*  One  of -the  most  extensive  and  imj 
genhiseswehavehad  any  instance  or  in  our 
own  nation,  or  in  any  other,  was  that  of  Sn* 
Francis  Bacon,  lord  Verulam.  This  great 
man,  by  an  extraordhtary  force  of  mSare, 
compass  of  thought,  and  indefatigable  stndr. 
had  amassed  to  himself  such  stores  d^ 
knowledge  as  we  cannot  look  upon  withont 
amazement  His  capadty  seemed  to  hare 
grasped  all  that  was  revealed  in  books  be- 
fore nis  tkne;  and,  not  laftiified  with  chat» 
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1m  IwiM^te  strike  oat  new  trads  of  ideiioe, 
too  many  tobetraTclled'over  by  any  one  mall 
in  the  compasB  of  the  longest  1^.  These, 
therefore,  he  coald  only  mark  down,  like 
imperfect  coastings  on  maps,  or  sa^msed 
pomts  of  land  to  be  fortiier  discoveKd  and 
ascertained  by  the  industry  of  after  ages, 
who  should  proceed  upon  his  notices  or 
conjectures.  * 

'The  excellent  Mr.  Boyle  was  the  per- 
son who  seems  to  have  been  designed  by 
nature  to  succeed  to  the  labours  and  inr 
<iuiries  of  that  extraordinary  genius  I  have 
just  mentioned.  By  innumerable  experi- 
ments, he  in  a  great  measure  fiUea  up 
those  plans  and  outlines  of  science  which 
his  predecessor  had  sketched  out  His  life 
was  spent  in  the  pursuit  of  nature  through 
a  great  variety  of  forms  and  changes,  and 
in  the  most  rational  as  well  as  devout  ado- 
ration of  its  divine  Author. 

*  It  would  be  impossible  to  name  many 
persons  who  have  extended  their  capa- 
cities as  &r  as  these  two,  in  the  studies  thev 
pursued;  but  ray  learned  readers  on  this 
occasion  will  naturally  turn  their  thoughts 
to  a  third,*  who  is  yet  living,  and  is.kke- 
wise  the  glory  of  our  own  nation.  The 
improvements  which  others  had  made  hi 
natural  and  mathematical  knowledge  have 
so  vastly  increased  m  his  hands,  as  to  afford 
at  once  a  wonderful  instance  how  great  the 
capacity  is  of  a  human  soul,  and  inexhaus- 
tible the  subj^t  of  its  huiuiries;  so  true  is 
that  remark  in  holy  writ,  that  "  though  a 
wise  man  seek  to  find  out  the  works  of  God 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  yet  shall  he 
not  be  able  to  do  it " 

*  I  cannot  hdp  mentionine  here  one  cha- 
racter more  of  a  diffisrent  kmd  indeed  ft^m 
these,  yet  such  a  one  as  may  serve  to 
show  the  wonderful  force  of  nature  and  of 
application,  and  is  the  most  singular  instance 
01  an  universal  genius  I  have  ever  met 
with.  The  person  I  mean  is  Leonardo  da 
Vmci,  an  Italian  painter,  descended  from 
a  noble  family  in  Tuscany,  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  sixteenthf  century.  In  his 
profession  of  history-pain^g  he  was  so 
great  a  master,  that  some  have  affirmed 
he  excelled  all  who  went  before  lum.  It  is 
certain  that  he  raised  the  envy  of  Michael 
Angelo,  who  was  his  contemporary,  and 
that  from  the  study  of  his  wom  Raphael 
himself  learned  his  best  manner  of  derign- 
ing.  He  was  a  master  too  in  sculpture  smd 
architecture,  and  skilful  in  anatomy,  ma- 
thematics, and  mechanics.  The  aqueduct 
from  the  river  Adda  to  Milan  is  mentioned 
as  a  work  of  his  contrivance.  He  had 
learned  several  languages^  smd  was  ac- 
quainted with  the  studies  of  history,  philo- 
sophy, poetry,  and  music  Though  it  is 
not  necessary  to  my  present  purpose,  I 
cannot  but  take  notice,  that  aU  who  have 
writ  of  him  mention  likewise  his  perfec- 
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Hon  of  body.  The  instmoes  of  l^  strong^ 
are  almost  incredible.  He  is  described  to 
have  been  a  wdl-formed  person,  and  a 
master  of  aU  genteel  exercises.  Andkistly,* 
we  are  told  that  his  moral  qualities  were 
agreeable  to  his  natural  and  intellectual 
endowments,  and  that  he  was  of  an  honest 
and  generous  mind,  adorned  with  mat 
sweetness  of  manners,  I  might-  break  off 
the  account  of  him  here,  but  I  imagine  it 
will  be  an  entertainment  to  the  curiosity  of 
my  readers,  to  find  so  remarkable  a  cha- 
racter distinguished  by  as  remarkable  a 
circumstance  at  his  death.  The  fame  of 
his  worics  having  gained  him  an  universal 
esteem,  he  was  invited  to  the  court  of 
France,  where,  after  some  time,  he  fbll 
sick;  and/Prancis  the  First  coming  to  see 
him,  he  raised  himself  in  his  bed  to  ac- 
knowledge the  honour  which  was  done  him 
by  that  visit  The  king[  embraced  hhn, 
and  Leonardo,  fainting  m  the  same  mo- 
ment, expired  in  the  arms  of  that  great 
mcmarch. 

<It  is  impossible  to  attend  to  such  in« 
stances  as  these  without  beinr  raised  into  a 
contemplation  on  the  wonderful  nature  of  a 
human  mind,  which  is  capable  d  such  pro- 
gressions m  knowledge,  and  can  contain 
such  a  variety  of  ideas  without  peiplexity 
or  confusion.  How  reasonable  is  it  from 
hence  to  infer  its  divine  original  \  And  whilst 
we  find  unthinking  matter  endued  with  a 
natural  power  to  last  for  ever,  unless  anni« 
hilated  by  Omnipotence,  bow  absurd  would 
it  be  to  imagine  that  a  being  so  much  supe- 
rior to  it  dhould  not  have  the  same  privilege  t 

'At  the  same  time  it  is  very  surprising, 
when  we  remove  our  thoughts  from  such 
instances  as  I  have  mentioned,  to  considort 
those  we  so  frequently  meet  with  in  the 
accounts  of  barbarous  nations  among  the 
Indians;  where  we  find  numbers  of  people 
who  scarce  show  the  first  glimmenngs  of 
reason,  and  seem  to  have  few  ideas  above 
those  of  sense  and  appetite.  These,  me* 
thinks,  appear  like  lat^  w^ds,  or  vast  un« 
cultivated  tracts  of  human  nature;  and, 
when  we  compare  them  with  men  of  the 
most  exalted  characters  in  arts  and  learn- 
ing, we  find  it  difficult  to  believe  that  they 
are  creatures  of  the  same  species. 

*  Some  are  of  opinion  that  the  souls  of 
men  are  all  naturally  equal,  and  that  the 
great  disparity  we  so  often  observe,  arises 
from  the  different  organization  or  structure 
of  the  bodies  to  which  thev  are  united.  But, 
whatever  constitutes  this  first  cKsparity,  the 
next  great  difference  which  we  find  be- 
tween men  in  their  several  acquirements 
is  owing  to  accidental  differences  in  their 
education,  fbrtmies,  or  course  of  life.  The 
soul  is  a  kind  of  rough  diamond,  which  re- 
gtdres  art,  labour,  and  time  to  polish  it 
ror  want  of  whidi  many  a  ^ood-natured 
^;enius  is  lost,  or  lies  umashioned,  like  a 
jewel  in  the  mine.  ^ 

'  One  of  the  sUtngest  incitementsrto  excel 
in  such  arts  and  accomplishmenttas.are  ia 
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the  hig^Mst  etteemmMty  aKB»  li  the  aatat- 
ral  passion  whkh  the  iiiiiid  of  ttian  has  ler 
gloiy;  which  thoogh  it  maf  be  faulty  in  the 
excess  of  it,  oug;fat  by  no  means  to  be  dis- 
couraged. Perhaps  some  moralists  ate  too 
sercre  iabeating  down  this  imnciple>  which 
seem*  to  be  a  spring  implanted  by  nature 
to  ghre  motion  to  all  the  latent  powers  of 
the  soul,  and  b  idwajrs  obserred  to  exert 
itself  with  the  greatest  force  in  the  most 
generous  dispositions.  The  men  whose  cha*- 
racters  have  shown  the  brightest  among 
the  ancient  Roroansy' appear  to  have  been 
strongly  animated  by*  this  passion.  Cicero^ 
whose  learning  and  services  to  his  country 
are  so  well  known,  was  inflamed  by  it  to  an 
extravagant  degree,  and  warmly  presses 
Lncceius,  who  was  composing  a  hi^ory  of 
those  times,  to  be  very  particular  and  zeal- 
ous in  relating  the  story  of  his  consulship; 
and  to  execute  it  speecUly,  that  he  might 
have  the  pleasure  of  enjoying  in  his  life- 
time some  part  of  the  nonour  which  he 
foresaw  would  be  paid  to  his  memory. 
This  was  the  ambition  of  a  Kreat  mind;  but 
he  is  faulty  in  the  degree  of  it,  and  cannot 
refrain  mm  sc^ici^g  the  historian  upon 
this  occasion  to  neglect  the  strict  laws  of 
history;  and,  in  praising  him,  even  to  ex- 
ceed the  bounds  of  truth.  The  youn^ 
PHny  appears  to  have  had  the  same  passion 
for  fame,  but  accompanied  with  greater 
chasteness  and  modesty.  Hb  ingenious 
manner  of  owning  it  to  a  friend,  who  had 
prompted  him  to  undertake  some  great 
work,  is  exquisitely  beautiful,  and  raises 
him  to  a  certain  grandeur  above  the  im- 
putation of  vanity.  '*  I  must  confess,"  says 
he,  ''that  nothmjg;  employe  my  thoughts 
more  than  the  desire  I  have  of  perpetuating 
my  name;  which  in  my  opinion  is  a  design 
worthy  of  a  man,  at  least  of  such  a  one, 
who,  being  consdous  of  no  guilt,  is  not 
afraid  to  be  remembered  by  posterity." 

*  I  think  I  ought  not  to  conclude  without 
interesting  all  my  readers  in  the  subject  of 
this  discourse:  I  shall  therefore  lay  it  down 
as  a  maxim,  that  though  all  arenot  capable 
of  shining  in  learning  or  the  politer  arts, 
yet  every  one  is  capaUe  of  excelling  in 
something.  The  soul  has  in  this  respect  a 
certain  vegetative  power  which  cannot  lie 
whdly  idle.  If  it  is  not  laid  out  and  culti- 
vated into  a  regular  and  beautiful  garden, 
it  will  of  itself  shoot  4ip  in  weeds  or  flowers 
of  a  wilder  growth* ' 


Na  555.1   Saturday,  December  6, 1712. 


Betque  quod  non  es- 


Pm,  Set  It.  51. 


Lay  the  flctitioog  character  aside. 

All  the  members  of  the  imi^;inar7  so- 
ciety, which  were  described  in  my  first 
IMpers,  having  disappeared  one  after  an- 
other, it  is  hi^  time  for  the  Spectator  him- 
self to  pi  off  the  liage.    Botwywlamto 


take  WKf  kwre^  I  am  _ 

anxiety  than  I  have  known  for  the  -wcA  ef 
any  dav  since  I  undertook  this  province,  it 
Is  much  mofe  difficult  tooonverse  "wrHli  liie 
woridm  a  rol  than  a  personated  cfaarmcteR 
That  Bu^  pass  for  hnmonr  m  the  Specln> 
tor^  whidi  woidd  look  ISlc  amgmoe  in  a 
writer  who  sets  Ins  name  to  his  work.  The 
fictitious  person  might  condemn  ttaeae  who 
dtsiqyproved  him,  and  extol  his  own  per> 
Ibrmances  without givinffoffence.  Hemxdrt 
assume  a  mod;:  authortty*  without  bcmg 
looked  i^ion  as  vain  and  conceited.    The 
praises  or  censures  of  himself  fsll  otdi^npoa 
the  creature  of  hb  imagination;  and,  if  any 
one  fmds  fimlt  with  him,  the  asthor  mny 
reply  -with  the  philosopher  of  oUU  ^Tboa 
dost  but  beat  the  case  of  AuBjaatbm,* 
When  I  speak  in  my  own  private  scod- 
ments,  I  cannot  but  address  nyadf  to  mr 
readers  in  a  more  submisaiTe  manner,  aad 
with  a  just  gratitude  for  the  kind  reoeptkn 
which  they  have  given  to  these  da3y  papers, 
which  have  been  published  for  aunost  the 
space  of  two  years  last  past 

I  hope  the  apology  1  have  made,  as  ts 
the  license  allowable  to  a  feigned  character, 
mav  excuse  any  thing  whi<£^  has  been  said 
in  these  discourses  ofthe  Spectator  and  his 
works;  but  the  imputation  of  the  grossesc 
vanity  would  still  dwell  upon  ne,  if  I  did 
not  give  some  account  by  what  means  I  was 
enabled  to  keep  up  the  spirit  of  so  Vug  and 
approved  a  perfcnrmance.  AH  the  papers 
maiked  with  a  C,  an  L,  an  i,  or  an  O,  that 
is  to  say,  all  the  papers  winch  I  have  &- 
tinguished  by  any  letter  in  the  name  of  the 
muse  Clio,  were  given  me  by  die  gcntle- 
mati  of  whose  assistance  I  formeri^  boasted 
in  the  preface  and  condudpg  mf  of  mv 
Tatlers.  I  am  indeed  much  mwe  praid  ist 
his  long  conthmod  friendship,  than  I  ^lould 
be  of  the  fame  of  being  thought  the  anther 
of  any  writings  which  he  hinmf  is  capshle 
of  producing.  I  remember,  when  I  finished 
The  Tender  Husband,  I  told  hhn  there  was 
nothing  I  so  ardently  wished,  as  that  we 
mi^ht  some  time  or  other  publish  a  woct, 
written  by  us  both,  which  should  bear  the 
name  of  The  Monument,  in  memory  of  osr 
friendship.  I  heartily  wish  what  I  have 
done  here  was  as  honorary  to  that  sacred 
name,  as  learning,  wit,  and  humanity,  i 


der  thopie  pieces  which  I  have  tan|^t  die 
reader  how  to  distingui^  for  his.  \¥hcii 
the  play  above-mentianed  was  last  acted, 
there  were  so  many  applauded  strokes  in 
it  which  I  had  from  the  same  hand,  that  I 
thought  very  meanly  <»f  myaelf  that  I  have 
never  publiclv  acknowledged  dii^nu  After 
I  have  put  other  friends  upon  importnaing 
him  to  publish  dramatic  as  wc^  as  other 
writings  he  has  by  him,  I  shall  aid  wimt  I 
think  I  am  obliged  to  say  en  this  head,  by 
giving  my  reader  this  hint  for  the  better 
judging  of  ray  producdons— that  the  best 
comment  upon  them  would  be  an  tu^^twa^ 
when  the  patron  to  The  Tender  Husband 
was  in  Rngland  or  abroad. 
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The  render  wUl  also  find  sonie  papere 
which  stre  marked  with  the  letter  a,  for 
which  he  is  obliged  to  the  ingenious  gentle- 
man who  diverted  the  town  with  the  epi- 
logue, to  The  Distressed  Mother.  I  might 
have  owned  these  several  papers  with  the 
free  consent  cf  these  gentlemen,  who  did 
not  write  them  with  a  design  of  being  known 
for  the  authors.  But,i  as  a  candid  and  sin- 
cere, behaviour  ought  to  be  preferred  to  all 
other  considerations,  I  would  not  let  my 
heart  reproach  me  with  a  consciousness  of 
having  acquired  a  praise  whidi  is  not  my 


Tho  other  assistances  which  I  have  had 
have  been  ccmveyed  by  letter,  sometimes 
by  whole  papers,  and  c^er  times  by  short 
lunts  from  unknown  hands.  I  have  not  been 
aUe  to  trace  &vours  of  this  kind  with  anv 
certainty,  but  to  the  following  names,  wnicn 
I  place  m  the  order  wherein  I  recdved  the 
obligation,  though  the  first  I  am  going  to 
pame  can  hardly  be  roenticxied  in  a  list 
wherein  be  would  not  deserve  the  prece- 
dence. The  persons  to  whom  I  am  to  make 
these  acknowledgments  are,  Mr.  Henry 
Martyn,  Mr.  Pope,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Carey 
of  New-college  m  Oxford,  Mr.  Tickell  of 
Queen's  m  the  same  university,  Mr,  Par- 
nelle,  and  Mr.  Eusden,  of  Trinity  in  Cam-' 
bridee.  Thus,  to  spe^  in  the  language  of 
my  late  friend.  Sir  Andrew  Freeport,  I 
have  balanced  my  accounts  vrith  all  my 
creditors  for  wit  and  learning.  But  as  these 
excelleat  performances  would  not  have  seen 
the  light  without  the  means  of  this  paper, 
I  may  still  arrogate  to  myself  the  ment  d 
their  being  communicated  to  the  public 

I  have  nothine  more  to  add,  but,  having 
swelled  this  work  to  five  hundred  and  fifty- 
five  papers,  they  wiU  be  disposed  into  seven 
vcdumes,  four  ot  which  are  already  publish- 
ed, and  the  three  others  in  the  press.  It 
will  not  be  demanded  of  me  why  I  now 
leave  ofi^  though  I  must  own  myselt  obliged 
to  give  an  account  to  the  town  of  my  time 
hereafter;  since  I  retire  when  their  par- 
tiality to  me  is  so  great,,  that  an  e^tion  of 
the  former  volumes  of  Spectators,  of  above 
nine  thousand  each  booK,  is  already  sold 
off,  and  the  tax  on  each  half-sheet  has 
brought  into  the  stamp-office,  one  week 
with  another,  above  20^  a  week,  arisinjg; 
from  the  single  paper,  notwithstanding  it 
at  first  reduced  it  to  less  than  half  the  num- 
ber that  was  usually  printed  before  the  tax 
was  laid. 

I  humbly  beatech  the  continuance  of  this 
iacUnation  to  favour  what  I  may  hereafter 
produce*  and  hope  I  have  in  my  occur- 
rences of  life  tasted  so  deejay  of  pain  abd 
sorrow,  that  I  am  proof  against  much  more 
prosperous  circumstances  than  any  advan- 
tages to  which  my  own  industry  can  pos- 
sibly exalt  me.  I  am,  my  good-natured 
reader,  your  most  obedient,  most  obliged 
numble  servant, 

RICHARD  STEELE 

Tot  valicte  m  hiaudite,    Ter, 
Vol.  H,  43 


The  foOowing  letter  regards  an  ingenious 
set  of  gentlemen,  who  have  done  me  the 
honour  to  make  me  one  of  their  society. 

'Dec.  4. 1712. 
*Mr.  SpKCTAtoR,— -The  academy  of 
painting,  lately  established  in  London, 
having  done  you  and  themselves  the  honour 
to  choose  you  one  of  their  directors;  that 
noble  and  lively  art,  which  before  was  en- 
titied  to  your  regard  as  a  Spectator,  has  an 
additional  claim  to  you,  ana  you  seem  to  be 
under  a  double  obligation  to  take  some  care 
of  her  interests. 

'  The  honour  of  our  country  is  also  caoor 
cemed  in  the  matter  I  am  going  to  lay  be- 
fore you.  We  (and  perhaps  other  nations 
as  weU  as  wel  have  a  national  false  hu- 
manitv  as  weU  as  a  national  vain  glory: 
and,  tnou^  we  boast  ourselves  to  excel  all 
the  world  m  things  wherein  we  are  outdonq 
abroad,  in  other  things  we  attribute  to 
others  a  suijeriority  which  we  ourselves 
possess.  This  is  what  is  done,  particulariy 
in  the  art  of  portrait  or  face-pamting. 

'  Painting  is  an  art  of  a  vast  extent,  too 
great  by  much  for  any  hiortal  man  to  be  in 
full  possession  of  in  all  its  parts;  it  is 
enougfh  if  any  one  succeed  in  pamting  faces, 
history,  batties,  landscapes,  sea-pieces^ 
fruit,  flowers,  or  drolls,  &c.  Nay,  no  man 
ever  was  excellent  in  all  the  branches 
(though  manjr  in  number,)  of  these  several 
arts,  for  a  distinct  art  1  take  upon  me  to 
call  every  one  of  those  several  kinds  of 
paintinK. 

'  And  as  one  man  may  be  a  good  land'' 
scape  painter,  but  unable  to  ptunt  a  face  or 
a  history  tolerably  well,  and  so  of  the  rest; 
one  nation  may  excel  in  some  kinds  <^ 
painting,  and  other  kinds  may  thrive  better 
in  other  climates. 

'  Itialy  may  have  the  preference  of  all 
other  nations  for  history  painting;  Holland 
for  drolls  and  a  neat  finished  manner  of 
workifig;  France  for  gav,  jaunty,  fluttering 
pictures;  and  England  tor  portraits;  but  to 
give  the  honour  of  every  one  of  these  kinds 
ot  painting  to  any  one  of  those  nations  on 
account  of  their  excellence  in  any  dl  these 
parts  of  it,  is  like  adjudgmg  the  priae  of 
heroic,  dramatic,  Ivric,  or  burlesque  poetry 
to  him  who  has  done  well  in  any  one  (^ 
them. 

*  Where  there  are  the  gifeatest  genrases, 
and  most  helps  and  encoun^ments,  it  i^ 
reasonable  to  suppose  an  art  will  arrive  to 
the  greatest  perfection:  by  this  rule  let  os 
consider  our  own  country  with  respect  to 
face-punting.  No  nation  in  the  wond  de- 
lights so  much  in  having  their  own,  or 
fnends'  6r  relations'  pctores;  wluether 
from  their  national  goocUnatnre,  or  hariag 
a  love  to  painting,  and  not  being  encou- 
raged m  the  great  article  of  rdigious  pio- 
tures,  which  the  purity  of  our  worship 
reAises  the  free  use  of,  or  from  whatever 
other  caus&i  Our  hdps  are  not  iaferior  to 
those  of  any  othOT  people,  but  father  they 
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are  ereater :  for  what  the  antique  statues 
and  Das-rdiefs  which  Italy  enjoys  are  to 
the  history -painters,  the  beantinil  and  no- 
ble faces  with  which  England  is  confessed 
to  abound,  are  to  face-painters;  and,  be- 
sides, we  have  the  greatest  number  of  the 
works  of  the  best  masters  in  that  kind  of 
any  people,  not  without  a  competent  num- 
ber of  those  of  the  most  excellent  in  every 
other  part  of  painting.  And  for  encourage- 
ment, the  wealth  and  goierosity  of  the 
English  nation  affords  that  in  such  a  degree 
as  artists  have  no  reason  to  complain. 

« And  accordingly,  in  fact,  face-painting 
is  no  where  so  well  performed  as  m  Eng- 
land: I  know  not  wnether  it  has  lain  m 
your  way  to  cJ)servc  it,  but  I  have,  and 
pretend  to  be  a  tolerable  judge.  I  have 
•een  what  is  done  abroad;  and  can  assure 
yoo,  that  the  honour  of  that  branch  of 
paniting  is  justly  due  to  us.  I  appeal  to  the 
judicious  observers  for  the  truth  of  what  I 
assert  If  foreigners  have  oftentimes,  or 
even  for  the  most  part  excelled  our  natives, 
it  oug^t  to  be  imputed  to  the  advantages 
they  nave  met  with  here,  joined  to  their 
own  ingenuity  and  industry;  nor  has  any 
one  nabon  distinguished  themselves  so  as  to 
raise  an  argument  in  favour  of  their  coun- 
try: but  it  is  to  be  observed  that  neither 
French  nor  Italians,  nor  any  one  of  either 
nation,  notwithstamting  all  our  prejudices 
in  their  favour,  have,  or  ever  had,  lor  any 
connderahle  time,  any  character  among  us 
as  face-painters. 

•  This  honour  is  due  to  our  own  country, 
and  hasbecA  so  for  near  an  age:  so  that, 
instead  of  going  to  Italy,  or  elsewhere,  one 
that  designs  for  portrait-painting  ought  to 
study  in  England.  Hither  such  should 
come  from  Holland,  France,  Italy,  Ger- 
many, &C.  as  he  that  intends  to  practise 
any  other  kinds  of  painting  should  go  to 
those  parts  where  it  is  in  the  greatest  per- 
fection. It  is  said  the  blessed  Virgin  de- 
scended from  heaven  to  rit  to  St  Xiuke. 
I  dare  venture  to  affirm  that,  if  she  should 
desire  another  Madonna  to  be  painted  by 
the  life,  she  would  come  to  En^and;  and 
am  of  opinion  that  your  present  president. 
Sir  Godfrey  Kneller,  mm  his  improve- 
ment since  he  arrived  in  this  lungdom, 
would  perform  that  office  better  than  any 
foreigner  living.  I  am,  with  all  possible 
respect,  ar,  your  most  humble  and  most 
obedient  servant,  5cc' 

*»*  The  ingenious  letter  signed  the 
Weather  Glass,  with  several  others,  were 
received*  but  came  too  late. 

POSTSCRIPT. 

It  had  not  come  to  ray  knowledge,  when 

Ileft  off  the  Spectator,  that  I  owe  several 

excdlent  sentiments  and  agreeable  j^eces 

in  thb  work  to  Mr.  Ince,  oTGray  Vinn** 

R.  STOELE. 

_  •  TMt  paper  condlided  the  tereBUi  TOhuM  of  the 
Bpe^ator.  m  originalljr  paMahel.  Tte  iMerawiUte 
^MWMaiMaybjownilwntette  pvo*Mt«DA«f 
we  wwuraBB. 


No.  556.]    Friday,  Juw  16,1714. 


i  in  loeeai  coluber  naU  mmiB 
Frifidft,  eub  tern  tuBidam  qoeai  brvBa 
Kane  poeitie  dotob  exnnie.  ail 
Labrica  coaTolrit  nUato  pecteee  terfa 
Ardaua  ad  aolBB,  at  liAfuia  mkat  ore  trtaalraa. 

So  rikinea,  renewed  hi  jroath.  Ibe  cieated  aaake. 
Who  slept  the  winter  in  a  thorny  brake : 


A»d  casting  oChie  eloatk  whea  apriiif  frlm 
Now  look*  aMt.  and  wrth  aew  pmj  bva»: 
Reator'd  with  poia'noueherba, hu  ardeat  aides 
Reflect  the  mn,  and  rais'd  on  tftrei  he  ridev; 
Rtfh  o*er  the  craae  hiHittf  he  rolla  akm^ 
And  braadiahea  bj  ito  hii  forfcy 


Upon  laying  down  the  oflice  of  SpectilH: 
I  acqtuunted  the  world  with  my  dCnigB  rf 
electing  a  new  club,  and  of  opeiuiig  ay 
mouth  m  it  after  a  most  solemn  maoBcr. 
Both  the  election  and  the  cerenKXiy  az^aov 
past;  but  not  finding  it  so  easy,  as  I  at  int 
imagined,  to  break  through  a  fifty  yeanT 
alence,  I  would  not  venture  into  ^  wtM 
under  the  character  of  a  man  who  pre- 
tends to  talk  like  other  people,  antS  I  bad 
arrived  at  a  fulf  freedom  of  speech. 

I  shall  reserve  for  ancther  time  the  kis- 
tory  of  such  chib  or  clubs  of  wfaick  I  am 
now  a  talkative  but  unworthy  nseMber; 
and  shall  here  give  an  account  of  this  sur- 
prising change  which  has  been  orodoced 
m  me,  and  which  I  look  upon  to  be  as  re- 
markable an  accident  as  tay  recorded  in 
history,  since  that  which  happened  to  the 
son  of  Croesus,  after  having  been  many 
years  as  much  tongue-tied  as  myselL 

Upon  the  first  opening  of  my  moirtli,  I 
made  a  speech,  consistint^  of  about  half  a 
dozen  well-turned  periooi;  but  grew  w 
very  hoarse  upon  it,  that  for  three  davs  *h 
gether,  instead  of  finding  the  use  o^  my 
tongue,  I  was  afraid  that  I  had  quite  hxt  It 
Beudes„  the  unusual  extension  of  my  nme- 
cles  on  this  occanon  made  my  face  ache  m 
both  sides  to  such  a  dejjree,  that  nc^ttn; 
but  an  invincible  resolution  and  persrvfr- 
ance  could  have  prevented  me  from  &ffiig 
badt  to  my  monosyllables. 

I  afterwards  maae  several  essinrs  towardi 
speaking;  and  that  I  might  not  be  startled 
at  my  own  vdce,  which  has  hoppefied  ts 
me  more  than  once,  I  used  to  resd  aload  ii 
mv  chamber,  and  have  often  stood  in  tbc 
middle  of  the  street  to  call  acoach,  when  1 
knew  there  was  none  withm  hearm^ 

When  I  was  thus  grown  pretty  wel  ac- 
quainted with  my  own  voice,  I  hud  bold  of 
aQ  opportunities  to  exert  it.  Not  cai^ 
however  to  speak  much  by  mjraelf,  and  «• 
draw  upon  me  the  whole  attention  of  these 
I  conversed  with,  I  used  for  some  tiatr  %i 
walk  every  morning  in  the  Mall,  and  tatt 
in  chorus  with  a  parcel  of  Frenchmen.  I 
found  my  modes^  greatly  rdieved  by  Ike 
communicative  temper  or  diis  naCian»  wka 
are  so  very  sociable  as  to  think  thc^  ve 
never  better  company  than  when  thqr  «e 
all  openme  at  the  same  time. 

I  then  oncied  I  miflbX  receive  great  be^ 
nefit  from  female  conversatioo,  and  Unt  I 
should  have  a  convemence  of  talkiis  with 
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the  erefttfer  freedom,  when  I  was  not  under 
any  iinpediment  of  thinkiir:  I  therefore 
threw  myself  into  an  aaaemDly  of  ladies, 
but  could  not  for  my  life  get  in  a  word 
among  them;  and  found  that  if  I  did  hot 
change  my  company,  I  was  in  danger  of 
being  reduced  to  my  primi^e  taciturnity. 

The  coffee-chouses  have  ever  since  been 
my  chief  places  of  resort,  where  I  have 
made  the  greatest  improvements;  in  order 
to  which  I  have  taken  a  particular  care 
Kever  to  be  of  the  same  opinion  with  the 
man  I  conversed  -with.  l  was  a  tory  at 
Button's,  and  a  whig  at  Child's,  a  friend  to 
the  Englishman,  or  an  advocate  for  the 
Examiner,  as  it  best  served  my  turn:  some 
fancy  me  a  ercat  enemy  to  the  French 
Yhig,  though  in  reality  I  only  make  use  of 
bnn  for  a  help  to  discourse.  In  shcnt,  I 
wrangle  and  dispute  for  eitercise;  and  have 
carrira  tlus  pomt  so  fEir,  that  I  was  once 
like  to  have  been  run  through  the  body  for 
making  a  little  too  free  with  my  betters. 

In  a  word,  I  am  quhe  another  man  to 
what  I  was. 

KM  fbit  imqiiAiil 

Tmi  fiipar  sibi.^-- -^ 

Bnr.  Sat  Ui.  Lil^.  1.  la 
NaCUng  wii  ever  eo  unlike  iteelC 

My  old  acquaintance  scarce  know  me; 
nay,  I  was  asked  the  other  day  by  a  Jew  at 
fonathan's,  whether  I  was  not  related  to  a 
dumb  gentleman,  who  used  to  come  to  that 
coflfee*>nouse^  But  I  think  I  never  was  bet- 
ter pleased  in  my  life  than  about  a  week 
ago,  when,  as  I  was  battling  it  across  the 
td>le  with  a  young  Templar,  his  compa- 
nion gave  him  a  pull  by  the  sleeve,  begging 
him  to  come  away,  for  that  the  old  prig 
would  talk  him  to  death. 

Being  now  a  very  good  proficient  in  dis- 
course, I  shall  appear  in  the  world  with 
this  addition  to  my  character,  that  my 
countrymen  mBj  reap  the  fruits  of  my  new- 
acquired  loquacity. 

Those  who  have  been  present  tt  public 
^sputes  ii)  the  university  know  that  it  is 
usual  to  maintain  heresies  for  argument's 
sake.  I  have  heard  a  man  a  moflt  impu- 
dent Sodntdn  for  half  an  hour,  who  nas 
been  an  orthodox  divine  all  his  life  after. 
I  have  taken  the  same  method  to  accom- 
plish myself  in  the  gift  of  utterance,  having 
talked  above  a  twdvemonth,  not  so  much 
ibr  the  benefit  of  my  hearers,  as  of  mysell 
Bu%  since  I  have  now  guned  the  faculty 
I  laave  been  so  long  enoeavouring  after,  I 
,  intend  to  make  a  right  use  of  it,  and  shall 
think  mvsdf  obliged  for  the  foture,  to 
speak  always  in  truth  and  ancerity  of 
Heart  Wmle  a  man  is  learning  to  fence, 
he  practises  bo^  on  friend  a»i  foe;  but 
when  he  is  a  master  in  the  art,  he  never 
exerts  it  but  on  What  he  thmks  the  right 
-aide. 

That  this  last  allusion  may  not  give  my 
reader  a  wrong  idea  d  my  dengn  in  this 
paper,  I  must  here  wiom  him,  that  the 
«iiUM)r  of  it  is  of  no  lactioDj  that  he  is  a 


friend  to  no  mterests  but  those  of  trudi  and 
virtue;  nor  a  foe  to  any  but  those  of  vice 
and  folly.  Though  I  make  more  noise  ia 
the  world  than  I  used  to  do,  I  am  itiU  re- 
solved to  act  in  it  as  an  indifferent  specta* 
tor.  It  is  net  my  ambition  to  increase  the 
number  either  of  whigs  or  tories,  but  of 
wise  and  good  men;  and  I  could  heartily 
wish  there  were  not  faults  common  to  both 
parties*  which  afford  me  suffident  matter 
to  work  upon,  without  descen^ng  to  those 
which  are  peculiar  to  either. 

If  in  a  multitude  of  counsellors  there  is 
safety,  we  ought  to  think  ourselves  the  se- 
curest nation  in  the  world.  Most  of  our 
garrets  are  inhabited  by  statesmen,  who 
watch  over  the  liberties  of  their  country^ 
and  make  a  shift  to  keep  themselves  from 
starving  by  taking  into  their  care  the  pro- 
perties of  their  feUow-subjects. 

As  these  pditicians  of  both  sides  have 
already  woiled  the  nation  into  a  most  un-^ 
natural  ferment,  I  shall  be  so  for  from  ea- 
deavouring  to  nuse  it  to  a  greater  heig^ 
that,  on  the  contrary,  it  shall  be  the  chief 
tendency  of  my  papers  to  ins^^re  my  coun- 
trymen with  a  mutual  good- will  and  bene- 
vdence.  Whatever  fouits  cither  par^  may 
be  guilty  of,  they  are  rather  inflamed  than 
cuml  by  those  reproaches  which  they  cast 
upon  one  another.  The  most  likely  me*- 
thod  of  rectifying  any  man's  conduct,  is  by 
recommending  to  hiAi  the  principles  of 
truth  and  honour,  reli^on  and  virtue:  and 
so  long  as  he  acts  with  an  eye  to  these 
principles,  whatever  party  he  is  of,  he  can- 
not fail  of  being  a  good  Englishman,  and  a 
lover  of  his  country. 

As  for  the  persons  concerned  in  this  woric, 
the  names  ot  all  of  them,  or  at  least  of  such 
as  desire  it,  shall  be  published  hereafter: 
until  which  time  I  must  entfeat  the  cour- 
teous reader  to  suspend  his  curiosity,  and 
rather  to  consider  what  is  written,  than 
who  ^ey  are  that  write  it 

Having  thus  adjusted  all  necessary  pre- 
liminaries with  my  reader,  I  shall  not  trou- 
ble hhn  with  any  more  prefatory  discourses, 
but  proceed  in  my  old  method,  and  enter- 
tain nim  with  speculations  on  every  useful 
subject  that  foils  in  my  way.  C 


Na  5S7,'i    Monday,  June  21, 1714 
Qttippe  domma  timet  amWgnaia  TVrkteque  bilinfBee. 

He  ftara  tbe  ambiguont  race,  and  Tyrians  double- 
tongn'd. 

•There  is  nothing,'  says  Plato,  *  so  de- 
lightful as  the  hearing  or  the  speakmg  of 
truth. '  For  this  reason  there  is  no  conver- 
sation so  agreeable  as  that  oi  the  man  of  in- 
tegrity, who  hears  without  any  intention  to 
betray,  and  speaks  without  any  intenticm  U> 
deceive. 

Among  all  the  accounts  which  are  giytn 
of  Cato,  I  do  not  remember  one  that  more 
redounds  to  his  honour  than  the  ^6^^^ 
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ptflBage  related  by  Plutarch.  As  an  advo- 
cate was  pleading  tlie  cause  of  his  client 
before  one  of  the  practore»  he  could  only 
produce  a  ringle  witness  \ti  a  point  where 
the  law  required  the  testimony  of  two  per- 
iOQS;  upon  which  the  advocate  indsted  on 
the  fnteffrity  of  that  person  whom  he  had 
produced;  but  the  pnetor  told  hhn,  that 
Where  the  law  required  two  witnesses  he 
Would  not  accept  of  one,  thoag;h  it  were 
Citto  hifftseli  Such  a  speech  from  a  per- 
son who  sat  at  the  head  of  a  court  of  jus- 
tice, while  Cato  was  still  living,  abows  us, 
iBore  than  a  thousand  examples,  the  high 
deputation  this  great  man  had  gained  among 
Ms  contemporaries  upon  the  account  of  his 
^      Aicetity. 

.  When  such  an  inflexible  integrity  is  a 
fittk  softened  and  qualified  by  the  nues  of 
conversation  and  good-breemng,  there  is 
Hoi  a  more  shhiing  virtue  in  the  whole  cata- 
logue of  social  duties.  A  man  however 
omit  to  take  great  care  not  to  publish  him- 
«ew  out  of  his  veracity,  nor  to  refind  his  be- 
haviour to  the  prejudice  of  his  virtue. 

This  subject  is  exquisitely  treated  in  the 
most  elegacnt  sermon  of  the  great  British 
^preacher.  *  I  shall  beg  leave  to  transcribe 
,  <9ot  of  it  two  or  three  sentences,  as  aproper 
lotroductioB  to  a  very  curious  letter,  which 
I  shaH  make  tlie  cluef  entertainment  of  thb 
tpeculatioik 

*  The  old  En^K  plainness  and  vncerity, 
ItiAt  generous  mtegritv  of  nature,  and  ho- 
Aetty  of  disposition,  which  always  argues 
true  greatness  of  mind,  and  is  usually  ac- 
companied with  undaunted  courage  and  re- 
solution, is  in  a  great  measure  lost  among  us. 

*The  dialect  of  conversation  is  now-a- 
idays  so  swelled  with  vanity  and  compB- 
ment,  and  so  surfeited  (as  I  may  say)  of 
expressions  of  khukiess  and  respect,  that  if 
«  man  that  lived  an  age  or  two  ago  ^ould 
retom  into  tile  worid  aeain,  he  would  really 
want  a  dictionary  to  help  him  to  under- 
'itand  his  own  kmguaee,  «nd  to  know  the 
true  intrinnc  value  of  the  phrase  in  fashion; 
and  would  hardly  att  first  believe  at  what  a 
low  rate  the  highest  strains  and  expres- 
idons  of  kindness  imaginable  do  commonly 
pass  in  current  payment;  and  when  hie 
should  come  to  understand  it.  it  would  be  a 
great  while  before  he  could  bring  himsd^ 
with  a  good  countenance,  and  a  good  con- 
science, to  converse  with  men  upon  equal 
terms  and  lii  thdr  own  way.* 

I  have  by  me  a  letter  which  I  look  upon 
iss  a  great  curiosity,  and  which  may  serve 
as  an  exemplification  to  the  foregoing  pas- 
sage, cited  out  of  this  most  excellent  pre- 
late. Tt  is  said  to  have  been  written  in 
king  Charles  the  Second's  reign  by  the 
ambassador  of  Bantam,t  a  litUe  after  his 
arrival  in  England. 

•Mastee,— The  people  where  I  now 
•m  have  tODgueaBsrther  from  their  hearts 

li.AUoflditioii. 


than  from  London  to  Bantam;  and  thea 
knowest  the  inhabitants  of  one  of  these 
places  do  not  know  what  is  done  in  the 
other.  They  call  thee  and  thy  subjects 
barbarians,  because  we  speak  what  we 
mean;  and  aca|int  themodves  a  dv^bed 
people,  because  they  speak  one  Uun^  Mad 
mean  another;  truth  they  call  barbarity, 
and  falsdiood  pditeneas.  Upon  woj  fins 
landings  one,  wno  was  sent  from  the  ki^ 
of  this  place  to  meet  aie,  told  me  that  be 
was  extremdy  aorry  for  the  stoma  I  bad 
met  with  just  before  my  arrivaL  I  was 
troubled  to  hear  him  grieve  and  afflict  hki* 
self  upon  my  account;  but  in  less  than  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  he  smiled^  and  was  as 
mory  as  ifnothan^  had  happened.  Another 
"Vho  came  with  him  told  roe  by  mj  i 


preter,  he  should  be  ^ad  to  do  roe  asiy  ser- 
vice that  lay  in  his  powers  Upon  which  I 
desired  him  to  carij  one  of  roy  portmaa- 
teaos  for  me;  but,  instead  of  serving  me 
according  to  his  prooBise,  he  ha^tttd,  and 
bid  another  do  it  I  lodged,  the  first  week, 
at  the  house  of  one  who  defdred  me  to  tfank 
myself  at  home,  and  to  consder  his  haast 
as  my  own.  Accordingly,  I  the  next  morn- 
ing b^an  to  knock  down  one  of  the  waOs 
of  it,  m  order  to  let  in  the  fresh  air,  and 
had  packed  up  sane  of  the  household 
goods,  of  wUch  I  intended  to  have  made 
thee  a  present;  but  tiie  fislse  vaikt  no 
sooner  saw  me  felling  to  work*  hut  he  aeiit 
word  to  desire  me  to  give  over,  fa^  that  be 
would  have  no  such  doinp  in  fab  house.  I 
had  not  been  knr  in  this  iiatio«  beibrel 
was  told  by  one,  ror  whom  I  had  adbed  a 
certain  favour  from  the  chief  of  ^le  kiag^ 
servants,  whom  they  here  caH  the  favd- 
treasurer,  that  I  hadeCemaDy  obliged  hba. 
I  was  so  surprised  at  Ms  gnititnde»  dMt  I 
could  not  foifbear  saying,  **  Wlmt  service 
is  there  which  one  roan  am  do  for  another, 
tiiat  can  obHgehhn  to  aU  eternity  r*  Hopv- 
ever,  I  only  asked  hiro,  for  my  reward,  that 
he  would  lend  me  Ids  ddest  danckter  dnriar 
my  stay  in  this  country;  but  iQfKkly  iami 
that  he  was  as  treachmvs  as  tac  rest  of  tts 
countiymen. 

<  At  my  first  going  to  court,  eae  of  Ae 
great  men  almost  |rat  me  oat  of  covalte- 
nance,  by  asking  ten  tiiousand  pardsBt<f 
me  for  only  tre»Kng  by  accident  upon  w 
toe.  They  call  this  kind  of  lie  «  cawpfr- 
ment;  for,  when  they  are  dvil  to  a  gnat 
man  they  tdl  him  untruths,  for  wluch  tlm 
WDuldest  order  any  of  thy  officers  of  stale 
to  receive  a  hundred  blows  i^xm  his  foot.  I 
do  not  know  how  I  shall  negotiate  any  thi^g 
with  this  people,  since  there  is  so  titde  cie- 
dit  to  be  givento  them*  When  I  goto  see 
the  ling's  scribe,!  am  generalhr  told  that 
he  is  not  at  home,  though  perhaps  I  saw 
him  go  into  lus  house  almost  tiie  vety  mo- 
ment before.  Thou  wouldest  fiuiqr  Iki^ 
the  whole  nation  are  phyiiciBBs,  for  the 
first  question  tiKy  alwi^  ask  meis^  hav  I 
do;  I  have  this  ^(oestisa  put  to  me  above  a 
hnodred  thnas  »4ay.   Vrnf,  tbe]r4Vtt  pot 
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ortir  thus  inqukfOvfe  bHUt  my  he&ltb,  but 
wiali  ft  in  ft  niore  selemir  manner,  with  a 
fall  glass  IB  their  hands,  every  -time  I  sit 
with  them  at  table,  though  at  the  same 
time  they  would  persuade  me  to  drink  their 
Uquors  m  such  cmanttties  as  I  have  found 
bv  experience  will  make  nib  sick.  They 
often  pretend  to  pray  for  thy  health  also  in 
the  same  manner;  but  I  have  mone  reason 
to  expect  it  from  the  goodness  of  th^  con- 
stitntiOQ  than  the  sincerity  oi  their  inshes. 
Mar  thy  slave  escape  in  safety  from  this 
iloume-tongued  race  of  men,  and  Hve  to  lay 
himself  once  mt)re  at  thy  feet  in  the  royal 
dty  of  Bantam!' 


Na  558.]     Wednesday,  June  23,  1714. 

Qui  lit,  Mffioenai,  ut  nemo,  quam  sibi  fortem 
€tou  rath)  dederit,  aeu  fon  ol^^rit,  iHa  ' 
OontentM  rivat :  laiidet  dHnena  aMpwntaa? 
O  fertunati  mercatoret,  gravii  annit 
Milea  ait,  multa  jam  fractus  membra  laborel 
iContr»  mercator,  navim  Jaetantibua  aovtris, 
Militia  Mt  potior.  Q^xA  enim  7  eoncurritur :  lioni 
Hfonento  cita  mora  venit,  aut  victoria  Isia. 
Agrieolam  laudat  Juris  legumque  pcritui,    < 
0ab  Alii  cantum  conaultor  tibi  oftia  pulsat. 
Ule,  datia  vadibut.  qai  rare  extraetus  in  urbea  e^ 
.  0dlaa  felieea  riirentea  clnmat  in  urbe. 
Oetera  de  genere  tioc  (adeo  sont  malta)  loquaeem 
Drfasaare  ralent  Fabiiim.  Ne  te  morer,  audi 
tloo  rem  deducam-    01  qaia  Deua,  en  ego,  dieat, 
Jfo«  fiiciara  qdod  vultis :  eria  tn,  q«i  modo  milea. 
Mercator :  tu  c^nsultas  modo.  ruaticua.  Uiac  voa* 
Voa  hinc  rautatla  diaeedite  parfibue.  KJa, 
^uidatatia?  Nolint.  Atqui  licet  eeae  beatia. 

J5[^.8at.i.LiLLL 
Wbeoee  iat,  Meoenaa,  tliat  ao  tern  approve 
The  atate  tbNr*re  placed  in,  and  incline  to  rove ; 
Whether  afainst  their  will  by  fkte  impoa*d. 
Or  by  eonaeat  and  prtident  choice  eapoaa'd  Y 
.  Hftppf  the  metdMuit  I  the  old  aoMier  criea, 
Brolca  with  fktifoes  and  warlilce  enterpriea 
^te  aiercbattt,  wlien  the  dreaded  hurricane 
Toaaea  his  weahliy  carpfo  on  the  main, 
Apptanda  the  ware  and  toila  of  a  campaian: 
There  an  enngement  eoon  deddea  your  dooaa. 
Bravely  to  die,  or  come  victorious  hone. 
The  lawyer  vows  tlie  ihrmei^a  lift  is  beat, 
Wbaa  at  the  dawn  tin  dienta  break  hia  naC 
Hm  Ihnner,  liaving  put  in  bail  Vappear, 
And  forc'd  to  town,  criea  they  are  happieat  then : 
With  thouaanda  more  of  this  inoonatant  raee, 
Would  tlie  etm  Fabioa  to  relate  eaeh  eaaa. 
Not  to  detain  vou  lonaer,  pray  attend 
The  issue  of  all  this :  Should  Jove  descend, 
And  grant  to  every  man  hia  raah  demand, 
Tanai  hialengtha  with  a  neglectftil  hand ; 
nm,  grant  the  haraaa*d  warrior  a  releaae ; 
ttd  him  to  trade,  and  try  the  fhitbleaa  seaa, 
Tb  pnrehaae  treasure  and  declining  ease ; 
Vext  can  the  pleader  ftom  hia  learned  atrilb. 
To  the  eakn  Ueaaings  of  m  country  life ; 
And,  with  tbeae  aeparate  demands  dismiss 
Eaeh  auppliant  to  ei^oy  the  promia*d  bliaa : 
Soi^  vou  heHeve  they'd  run  7  Not  one  will  nwve, 
IMgh  prodfer'd  to  be  happy  ftofn  above.— liinMdk. 

It  is  a  cdebrated  thought  of  Socrates, 
tikat  if  all  the  misfortunes  Si  mankind  were 
cast  into  a  public  stock,  in  order  to  be 
ecpiallv  distributed  among  the  whole  spe- 
des,  those  who  now  think  themselves  the 
most  unhappy,  would  prefer  the  share  thev 
are  already  possessed  of  before  that  which 
CGuldfalitotheikiby  suchadiviuonr  Ho- 
race has  carried  tins  thought  a  great  deal 
tether  in  the  motto  of  my  paper,  which 
implies,  liiat  the  hardships  or  misfortunes 
we  lie  mder  ife  more  easy  to  us  than  those 


of  waj  other  persen  w«dd  be,  ki  ^sase  w« 
would  change  conditions  with  hhn. 

As  I  was  rmninatmg  upon  these  two  re- 
marks, and  seated  in  my  elbow  diair,  I 
insensibly  foil  adeep;  when  on  a  sudden^^ 
methought,  there  was  a  proclamalion  made 
by  Jupiter^  that  every  mortal  should  bring 
in  his  griefs  and  calamities,  and  throw  them 
together  in  a  heap.  There  was  a  large 
plain  appointed  for  this  purpose.  I  took  my 
stand  m  Uie  centra  of  it,  and  saw  with  a 
great  deal  of  pleasure  the  whole  human 
species  marching  one  after  another,  and' 
thtowlng  down  tneir  several  loads,  which 
immediately  grew  up  into  a  prodigious 
mountain,  that  seemed  to  rise  above  the 
clouds. 

There  was  a  certain  lady  of  a  thin  airy  • 
shape,  who  was  very  active  in  this  solem- 
nity. She  carried  a  magnifying  glass  in 
one  of  her  bands,  and  was  clothed  in  a  loose 
flowing  robe,  embroidered  with  several 
figures  of  fiends  and  spectres,  that  discov- 
ered themselves  in  a  thousand  chimerical 
shapes,  as  her  garment  hovered  in  the- 
wind.  There  was  something  wUdtuid  dia* 
traoted  in  her  looks.  Her  name  was  Fancy. 
She  led  up  every  mortal  to  the  appointed' 

gtece,  after  having  very  officiously  asasted* 
im  in  m^cing  up  his  pack,  and  Imi^  it 
upon  his  shoulders.  My  heart  melted  with- 
in me  to  see  my  fellow-creatures  groaning 
under  their  respective  burdens,  and  to  con- 
sider that  prodigious  bulk  of  htnnan  cala- 
mities which  lay  before  me. 
There  were  however  sevend  persons  who 

f.ve  me  great  diversion  upon  this  occasion, 
observed  one  bringing  m  a  fordei  veiy 
carefully  concealed  under  an  dd  embroi- 
dered '<»oak,  which,  upon  his  throwing  it 
into  the  heap,  I  discovered  to  be  Poverty.  ^ 
Another,  after  a  great  deal  of  puffing;  threw 
down  his  luggage^  which,  upon  examining, 
I  found  to  be  nis  wife. 

There  wete  multitudes  of  lovers  saddled 
with  verv  whimacal  burdens  composed  cf 
darts  ana  fiames;  but,  what  was  very  odd, 
though  they  sirhed  as  if  their  hearts  would 
break  under  mese  bundles  of  calamities, 
they  could  not  persuade  themselves  to  cast 
them  into  the  heap,  when  they  came  tip  to 
to  it;  but,  after  a  few  faint  efforts,  shock 
their  heads,  and  marched  away  as  heavy 
loaden  as  they  came.  I  saw  multitudes  of 
old  women  throw  down  their  wrinkles, 
and  several  young  ones  who  stripped  them- 
selves of  a  tawny  skin.  There  were  very 
great  heaps  of  red  noses,  large  lips,*  and 
rusty  teeth.  The  truth  of  it  is,  I  was  sor- 
prised  to  see  the  greate^  part  of  the 
mountain  made  up  d  bodily  deformities. 
Observing  one  advancbig  towards  the  heap 
with  a  larger  cargo  than  ordinary  upon  ha 
back,  I  found  upon  his  near  approach  that 
it  was  only  a  natural  hump^  which  he  dii*^ 
posed  ofr  with  great  joy  of  hiWt,  among 
this  collection  of  human  miaeries.  There 
were  likewise  distempers  of  all  sorts; 
though  I  coedd  not  birt  observe»4hat  tiiore 
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rtliaBffwL  One 
Kttle  packet  I  coM  not  bit  take  aodce  o^ 
wkichwaa>co«piic«tioQoff«nthediie>iet 
mcadeot  to  kBflMa  Mtiire»  aad  ww  m  the 
kaad  of  ft  crest  mtatf  font  people:  tkst 
wftt  cftlltd  the  tpkcn.  Bvt  what  moat  of 
aU  florprbed  ne,  «raa  a  wark  I  made, 
that  there  waa  not  a  nti^e  ticc  or  feUV 
thrown  iafeo  the  whole  heap;  at  which  I 
was  refj  much  aatowitthed,  havhig  coochid- 
ed  withMi  oiyadf^  that  ereiy  one  woold  take 
this  oppottaaty  of  fletthig  rid  of  hiapaa- 
iioaa»  prcfiidioea*  aBafraimei. 

I  took  Dotke  n  partknhur  of  a  ter7  pro- 
iisate  Sellow,  who  I  did  not  qoeatioQ 


loaded  widi  hkcrioMi:  hat  apoo  aearrhing 
hito  hit  handle  I  foond,  that  matead  of 
thiowhi^  his  smh  fran  hioi,  he  had  oalr 
kid  down  hit  memory.  He  waa  foUowed 
hf  aMthcr  wofthlem  ropie»  who  ims 
awaT  hit  roodeitjr  inatead  oif  hit  iaaraoce. 
when  Oie  whole  race  of  mankind  had 
that  caatthetrbordenB,  the  phantom  which 
had  been  to  bn^  an  thit  occaaiont 
aae  an  idle  Specbutor  of  what  had 
approached  towardt  me.  I  crew  uneasy  at 
her  presence,  when  of  a  anoden  the  held 
her  BMgniffing  glaat  IbU  hefoe  my  eyea. 
I  no  aooacr  taw  my  face  in  it,  bat  wat 
ataitkd  at  the  thortnem  of  it,  which  now 
appeared  to  me  in  its  vtmoat  amaTation. 
The  immoderate  breadth  of  the  featma 
▼cry  mvch  oalof  hwmowr  with 
xamtenance,  npon  which  I  threw 
it  from  me  like  a  ataak.  It  happened  ^ery 
hickily  that  one  who  ttood  by  me  had  lost 
hdore  thrown  down  his  ▼itage,  which  it 
aeemtwattookog  forhim.  uwatindecd 
extended  to  a  most  thamefol  length;  I  be- 
lieve the  very  diin  wat,  modestly  tpeakin|L 
at  hmg  at  my  whole  6aoe.  We  had  both^ 
ntano^>potlimityof  mendwigooradTet;and 
aU  the  Gontrihationt  being  now  bronght  in, 
every  man  was  at  libeitir  to  exchange  hb 
mimtanea  for  thoae  ot  another  person. 
Bat  at  tiiere  ansae  many  new  inddenta  In 
tiie  aegnd  of  my  Tition,  I  diall 
m  for  die  tab|ect  of  my  next  paper. 


mrowi 
it  from 
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I«  my  last  paper,  I  gave  my  reader  a 
sight  of  that  moantain  of  miaeriet  which 
wat  made  «p  of  thoae  teveral  caLunitiea 
t^attctdiemhidtof  men.  I  taw  with 
ansptaksMe  fH/amm  the  whole  i^edet 
that  dcfii^ered  from  itt  torrows;  thong^  at 
the  taoM  time,  at  we  stood  roond  tiM  hei^k 
and  saifeyed  the  several  materials  of 
which  it  waa  oompoaed,  there  waa  scaicdy 
a  mofftal  in  this  vaat  multitude,  who  did  not 
r  what  hi  thoaght  ptanrea  of  lifc. 


how^Kc 

<^B>f  to  look  upon  them  as 
gficvanceti 

At  we  were  regarding  vcii  M 
thit  confusipn  of  mitenet,  thit 
calamity,  Japiter  ittncd  oat  a  i 
chunatinn,  thayrm 
to  exchan^  hit  attction,  tndtoi 
his  halMtation  with  any  soch  other 
at  thoald  be  delivered  to  him. 

Upon  thit,  Fancr  began  again  to  1 
hersdf,  and,  parcdltng  oat  the  wk 
with  incre^ble  activity,  rrnnanminrtiJ  m 
every  one lusparticalar  packet.  Thehany 
and  confosioo  at  thb  time  was  not  bo  he  ex- 
pressed. Some  obserratians  which  I  made 
upon  Uus  occasion,  I  diaD  comaawaacaaeti 
the  public.  A  venerable  gray  heaiif  dsat^ 
who  had  laid  down  the  colick*  and  whtl 
found  wanted  an  heir  to  his  4 
ed  up  an  owhitifnl  son  that 
thrown  into  the  heap  by  his  ; 
The  graceless  youth,  in  less  than  ac 
of  an  hour,  putted  the  old  gendrmmilir  the 
beard,  and  nad  Hke  to  have  knocked  hh 
brains  out;  so  that  meeting  the  trve  hAttt 
who  caane  towards  him  with  a  fit  cf  dK 


gripes,  he  begged  him  to  take  his  son  ^gaii^ 
ana  give  him  back  his  coli^  bat  they 
were  incapal^  either  of  them  m  rece^ 
from tiie  choice  they  had  laadc  Apaor 
nUey-daTe,  who  had  thrown  down  koa 
chains,  took  up  the  gout  in  their  afcead^hnt 
made  such  wry  ihccs,  that  one  ssi^eaaly 
perceive  he  was  no  great  gainer  by  the 
bargain.  It  was  pleasant  enongh  to  see  the 
several  exchanges  that  were  snad^  far 
sickness  against  poverty, 
want  of  appetite,  and  care  3  _ 

The  female  world  were  vehr  bii^  am 
themselves  in  bartering  for  teatnses: 
was  tnickhie  a  lock  of  graj  haifs  for  s 
bonde.  anotner  was  malnng  over  a 
waist  for  a  pair  of  round  shoolder^aBda 
third  cheapening  a  bad  face  for  a  lost  re- 
potation:  but  on  aU  these  occastona  theie 
was  not  one  of  them  who  did  not  think  the 
new  blemish,  as  soon  as  she  had  gotit  mm 
her  possession,  much  more  disagieesiie 
than  the  old  one.  I  nuwie  the  saaac  ahaerv- 
ation  on  every  other  misfoftone  or  cdaoiibf 
which  erenr  one  in  the  assemfah-  broafjht 
upon  himseu  in  lieu  of  what  he  had  paxM 
with:  whether  it  be  that  all  the  evils  whidh 
befal  us,  are  in  some  measure  suited  and 
pityofftioned  to  our  strength,  or  that  yeiy 
evil  becomes  more  supportable  bv  onr  b^> 
ine  accustoaned  to  it,  I  diaU  not  dctermiae^ 

I  could  not  &om  my  heart  foffixnr  pkviag 
the  poor  hump-backed  gentleman  mewfion- 
ed  in  the  formier  paper,  who  went  offn  very 
wdl  shaped  person  with  a  stone  in  hA 
bladder;  nor  the  fine  gendenian  who  had 
struck  up  this  bargain  with  him,  that  hflup- 
ed  throuch  a  a^ofe  assembly  of  ladies»wiU 
used  to  admire  him,  with  a  pair  of  .shoi^dets 
peeping  over  his  head. 

I  moat  not  omit  my  own  particalar  ad- 
venture. My  feiend  with  a  tag  visage  had 
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no  tooner  taken  npon  Urn  mj  short  fiice, 
hot  he  made  such  a  grotesque  firore  m  it, 
that  as  I  looked  upon  him  I  could  not  for- 
b^  labghiiiK  at  myself,  insomuch  that  I 
put  my  own  face  out  of  countenance.  The 
poor  gentleman  was  so  sensible  of  the  ridi- 
cule, that  I  found  he  was  a^iamed  d  what 
he  hftd  done:  on  the  other  side,  I  found  that 
I  myself  had  no  great  reason  to  triumph, 
for  as  I  went  to  touch  my  forehead  I  missed 
the  place,  and  clapped  my  finger  upon  my 
upper  lip.  Besides,  as  my  nose  was  exceecl- 
ing  prominent,  I  gave  it  two  or  three  un- 
lucky knocks  as  I  was  playing  my  hand 
about  my  face,  and  aiming  at  some  other 
part  of  it  I  saw  two  other  gentlemen  by 
me  who  were  in  the  same  ridiculous  cir- 
cumstances. These  had  made  a  foolish 
swap  between  a  couple  of  thick  bandy  legs 
and  two  long  ^rap-sttcks  that  had  no  calves 
to  them.  One  d  these  looked  like  a  man 
walking  upon  stilts,'  and  was  so  lifted  up 
into  the  air,  above  his  ordinary  height,  that 
his  hpad  turned  round  vnth  it;  while  the 
other  made  such  awkward  circles,  as  he 
attempted  to  walk,  that  he  scarcely  knew 
how  to  move  fonvard  upon  his  new  sup- 
porters. Observing  him  to  be  a  pleasant 
Kind  of  fellow,  I  stuck  my  cane  on  the 
ground,  artd  told  him  I  would  lay  him  a 
bottle  of  wine  that  he  did  not  march  up  to 
it  on  a  line  that  I  drew  for  him  in  a  quarter 
of  an  hour. 

l*heheap  was  at  last  distributed  among 
the  two  sexes,  who  made  a  most  piteous 
^ht,  as  they  wandered  up  and  down  under 
the  pressure  of  their  several  burdens.  The 
whole  plain  was  filled  with  murmurs  and 
complamts,  groans  and  lamentations.  Ju- 
]riter  at  length  taking  compassion  on  the 
poor  iBortals,  ordered  them  a  second  time 
to  lay  down  their  loads,  with  a  design  to 
give  everyone  his  own  again.  They  dis- 
char^  themselves  with  a  great  deal  of 
pleasure:  after  which,  the  phantom  who 
bad  led  them  into  such  gross  delusion  was 
commanded  to  disappear.  There  was  sent 
in  her  stead  a  goddess  of  a  quite  different 
figure;  her  motions  were  steady  and  com- 
posed, and  her  aspect  serious  but  cheerful 
She  every  now  and  then  cast  her  eyes  to- 
>  wards  heaven,  and  fixed  them  upon  Jupiter: 
her  name  was  Patience.  She  had  no  sooner 

e laced  herself  by  the  Mount  of  Sorrows, 
ut,  what  I  thought  very  remarkable,  the 
wMe  heap  sunk  to  such  a  degree,  that  it 
did  net  appear  a  third  part  so  big  as  it  was 
before.  She  afterwards  returned  every 
man  his  own  pro{>er  calamity,  and  teaching 
him  how  to  bear  it  in  the  most  commodious 
manner,  he  marched  off  with  it  contentedly, 
be'mg  very  well  pleased  that  he  had  not 
been  left  to  his  own  choiceastothe  kind  of 
evil  which  fell  to  hb  lot 

Besides  the  several  pieces  of  morality  to 
be  drawn  out  of  this  vision,  I  learnt  from 
It  never  to  repine  at  my  own  misfortunes, 
or  to  envy  the  happiness  of  another,  since 
k  ii  impttWibtoforaoy  man  to  fonn  a  right 


judipBoent  of  his  ndffbbotir's  suffieringt;  for 
whKh  reason  also  I  have  determined  never 
to  think  too  l^tly  of  another's  complaints, 
but  to  regard  the  sorrows  of  my  fellow- 
creatures  with  sentiments  of  humanity  and 
compassion.  O. 


No.  560.]    Monday,  June  28.  1714. 

Verba  intermiBM  retentat. 

OdM.  Met.  Lib.  i.  74& 

He  triet  hii  tongue,  bi>  lilenoe  loftly  breakii. 

Evert  one  has  heard  of  the  famous  con- 
juror, who,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the 
vulj^,  has  studied  himself  dumb:  for 
which  reason,  as  it  is  believed,  he  deUvers 
out  his  oracles  in  writing.  Be  that  as  it 
will,  the  blind  Tiresias  was  not  more  fa- 
mous in  Greece  than  this  dumb  artist  has 
been  for  some  years  last  past  in  the  cities  of 
London  and  Westminster.  Thus  much  fdr 
the  profonnd  gjentleman  who  honours  me 
with  the  following  epistle. 

« From  my  cdl,  June  24,  1714. 
'Sir, — ^Being  infermed  ^at  you  have 
lately  eot  the  use  of  your  tongue,  I  have 
some  thoughts  of  following  your  example, 
that  I  may  be  a  fortune-teller,  properly 
speaking.  I  am  grown  weary  of  my  tacitur- 
nity, and  having  served  my  country  many 
years  under  the  title  of «« the  dumb  doetor,  *• 
I  shall  now  prophesy  by  word  of  mouth,  and 
(as  Mr.  Lee  says  dT  the  magpie,  who  you 
know  was  a  great  fortune-teller  among  the 
ancients)  chatter  foturity.  I  have  hitherto 
chosen  to  receive  questions  and  return  an- 
swers m  writing,  that  I  might  avoid  the  te- 
diousness  and  trouble  of  debates,  mv  querists 
being  generally  of  a  humour  to  tnink  that 
they  have  never  predictions  enough  for 
their  money.  In  short,  sir,  my  case  has 
been  something  like  that  of  those  discreet 
animals  the  monkeys,  who,  as  Uie  Indians 
tell  us,  can  speak  if  they  would,  but  pur- 
posely avoid  it  that  they  may  not  be  made 
to  work.  I  have  hitherto  gained  a  liveli- 
hood by  holding  my  tongue,  but  shall  now 
open  my  mouth  in  order  to  fill  it  If  I  ap- 
pear a  nttle  word-bound  in  my  first  solu- 
tions and  responses,  I  hope  it  will  not  be 
imputed  to  any  want  of  foresight,  but  to 
the  long  <Msuse  of  speech.  I  doubt  not  by 
this  invention  to  have  all  my  former  cus- 
tomers over  again;  for,  if  I  have  promised 
any  of  them  lovers  or  husbands,  riches  or 
mod  luck,  it  is  my  deagn  to  confirm  to 
tnem,  viva  voce,  what  I  have  already  giv^ 
them  under  my  hand.  If  you  will  honour 
me  with  a  visit,  I  will  compliment  you  with 
the  first  opening  of  my  mouth:  and  if  you 
please,  you  may  make  an  entertaining  aiar- 
logue  out  of  the  conversation  of  two  dumb 
men.  Excuse  this  trouble,  worthy  sir,  from 
one  who  has  been  a  long  time,  your  silent 
admirer, 

•CORNEXJUS  AGRIFPA.' 
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I  fasi^  reorirrf  the  fcOcwung  letter,  or 
nther  btOet-doiix,  from  a  pert  jroon^  \m^ 
gage  who  ccogratnlatcs  with  me  apaa  the 


*  June  23,  1714. 
'Dear  Ma.  PmATK-APACE,— I  am  a 
■wmbcr  of  a  fnaak  tockty  wh©  caU  mt- 
sdTcs  the  Chit-chat  dub,  and  am  ordered 
br  the  whole  sisteHiood  ta  congratQlate 
voa  upon  the  uae  of  your  tongue.  We 
hare  aO  of  as  a  mighty  mind  to  hear  you 
talk;  and  if  you  will  take  your  place  among 
u$  €or  an  erenmg,  we  have  unammoudy 
agired  to  allow  ytn  one  minute  in  ten, 
without  interruption.  I  am,  sir,  yw 
humble  servant,  S.  T. 

«P.  &  Ton  may  find  us  at  my  ladv  Betty 
Clack's,  who  wul  leave  orders  with  her 
porter,  that  if  an  dderty  gentleman,  with 
a  tikton  face,  inqatres  for  her,  he  shall  be 
admitted^  aod  no  qoeadoM  asked.* 

As  this  particular  paper  diall  eeoMt 
wholly  of  what  I  have  received  finom  my 
correspondents,  I  shall  fill  up  the  remain- 
ing part  of  it  with  other  congratulatory 
letters  of  the  same  natare. 

'OzfiMd,  luae  35, 1714. 
<  Sir,— We  are  here  woaderfuUy  pleased 
with  the  opening  cf  yoar  aiouth,  and  very 
freqnently  open  ours  m  approbation  of  year 
design;  espedaUy  «nce  we  find  jroa  are 
reaolved  to  preserve  your  tacjCunnty  o  to 
an  party  matters.  We  do  not  question  bat 
3rou  are  as  great  an  orator  as  sir  Hodibras» 
of  whom  the  poet  sweetly  sings. 

-Be 


Ks  wnmnk,  bat  Ml  tJbtn  flsw  ■  troft.** 

If  voQ  wiQ  send  us  down  the  half  dosen 
weil-tumed  periods,  that  produced  such 
dismal  effects  in  your  muscles,  we  will 
deposat  them  near  an  old  manuscript  of 
TuUy's  orations,  among  the  archives  of 
the  university;  for  we  all  agree  with  you, 
that  there  is  not  a  more  remarkable  acci- 
dent recorded  in  history,  since  that  which 
happened  to  the  son  of  Croesus;  nay,  I  be- 
lieve you  roifdit  have  gone  higher,  and 
have  added  Balaam's  ass.  We  are  im- 
'  patient  to  see  more  of  your  productions; 
and  expect  what  words  will  next  fdl  from 
vou  with  as  much  attention  as  those  who 
were  set  to  watch  the  speakinj;  head  which 
friar  Bacon  formeriy  erected  m  this  place. 
We  arc,  worthy  ar,  your  most  humble 
servants,  «B.  R.  T.  D.  &c' 

•Middk-Templc,  lune  34. 
•Honest  Spec, — I  am  very  glad  to 
hear  that  thou  begfaniest  to  prate;  and  find, 
by  thy  yesterday's  vision,  thou  art  so  used 
to  it,  that  thou  canst  not  forbear  talking  in 
thy  sleep.  Let  me  only  advise  thee  to  speak 
like  other  men;  for  I  am  afhdd  thou  wilt 
be  very  queer,  if  thou  doot  not  intend  to 
use  the  phrases  in  Cashion,  as  thou  callest 
them  bi  thy  second  paper.    Hast  thou  a 


auad  topBSBforal 

us  aH  Qoakers?    I  do 

Spec  I  am  aot  pofidwd  out  of  aqr  1 

iidwnl  lafascribe  layadf^  thyi 


•FRANK  TQWW-Y-' 


Ka  56L]     Wednemla^^  Jmme  S/K  tn4. 


Woriv  ia  ikt  plaaat  koMBi  «r  Ik*  Mr, 

A>d  nooMi  her  keart  aaev,  ami  Moti  fev  Amw 


•Sir,— I  am  a  tall, 
impodciit,  black  fdlow,  and  as  1 1 
every  wa^  qualified  for  a  rich     * 
after  havmg  tried  nir  ferbme 
three  yean  together,  I  have  bo 
to  get  one  sin^refict  in  tbe 
first  attadu  were  geaendly  sac 
alwajrs  broke  off  as  socm  as  ^er  < 
the  word  settlement.    Thoagh  i  aavieaat 
improved  my  fortune  this  way,  I  have  mrr 


experience,  and  have  learnt  several  secxeta 
wSchi  ' 


sfew 


may  be  of  use  to 
tlemen,  who  are  comnMady 
l:^  the  name  of  widow-hunterv 
do  not  know  that  thn  tribe  of  acaiu 
generaDy  speaking,  as  raadi  apoB  tbe 
as  themsdves.    I  shall  here 
to  you  ^e  mysftcnes  of  a 
cabal  of  this  order,  who  call 
die  Widow-chib.     This  dab 
nine  experienced  dames,  w1m>  take 
places  once  a  wedL  romid  a  large  offil 
table. 

•  1.  Mrs.  Preadent  b  a  pervai  wha  las 
cBspoaedof  sixhBsbands,uidisaowf 
mined  to  take  a  seventh;  being  of  o| 
that  tfiereisas  mudi  virtoe  m  tbe  i 
of  a  seventh  husband  as  of  a  s 
Her  comrades  are  as  follow: 

•3.  Mrs.  Snap,  who  has  ft«r^ 
by  fonr  different  bed-iidlows, 
ferent  shires.  She  is  at  preaenft  upm  Ae 
point  of  marriage  with  a  AGddleaex  ma^ 
and  n  said  to  have  an  ambitkai  of  extend- 
ingher  powcsaicns  throo^ all  the coaMies 
in£i^«Ml  on  this  side  tbe  Treat. 

•S/Mrs.  Medlar,  wIm\  after  two  bas- 
bands  and  a  gaflant,  is  now  weddtd  to  aa 
old  gentleman  gf  sixtv.  Upon  ber  asakiag 
her  report  to  die  dub  after  a  week\  C3»- 
habitation,  she  is  sdB  allowed  to  sit  aa  a 
widow,  and  atuadiiigly  takes  ber  pfame  ai 
the  board. 

4  The  widow  Qirick,  married  wttm  a 
fortnigfat  after  the  deadi  of  ber  last  ba»^ 
band.  Her  weeds  have  served  ber  tlirioe^ 
and  are  stiB  as  md  as  new. 

5.  Lady  CaHieriBe  SwaBow.    She  was 
a  widow  at  ei^iteea, 
aseooad^ 
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« 6.  Tke  1^  Waddle.  ^  was  map- 
tied  in  the  fifteenth  year  ol^  her  a^  to  Sir 
Simon  Waddle,  kiug^t,  aged  threescore 
and  twelve^  br  whom  she  had  twins  nine 
months  ator  his  decease.  In  the  fifty-fifth 
year  of  her  age  she  was  married  to  James 
Spindle,  Esq.  a  youth  of  obe-and-twenty, 
nmo  did  not  oatlive  the  honey-moon. 

«7.  Deborah  Conquest  The  case  of 
this  lady  i^  something  particular.  She  is 
the  relict  of  Sir  Sampson  Conauest,  some 
time  justice  of  the  quorum.  Sir  Sampson 
was  seven  foot  high,  and  two  foot  in  breadth 
from  the  tip  of  one  shoulder  to  the  other. 
He  had  married  three  wives,  who  all  of 
them  died  in  child-bed.  This  terrified  the 
whole  sex,  who  none  of  them  durst  venture 
tm  Sir  Sampson.  At  length  Mrs.  Deborah 
undertook  him,  and  gave  so  good  an  ac- 
<:ount  of  him,  that  in  three  year's  time  she 
very  fairiy  laid  him  out,  ana  measured  his 
length  upon  the  ground.  This  exploit  has 
gained  her  so  great  a  reputation  in  the 
dub,  that  th^  have  added  Sir  Sampson's 
three  victories  to  her's.  and  give  her  the 
merit  of  a  fiourth  widowhood;  and  she  takes 
her  ]dace  accordingly. 

•8.  The  widow  WUdfirc,  relict  of  Mr. 
John  Wildfire,  fox-hunter,  who  broke  his 
neck  over  a  six-bar  gate.  -She  took  his 
death  so  mu6h  to  heart,  that  it  was  thought 
it  would  have  put  an  end  to  her  life,  had 
she  not  (tiverted  her  sorrows  by  receiving 
the  addresses  of  a  gentleman  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, who  made  love  to  her  in  the 
second  monUi  of  her  widowhood.  The 
gentleman  was  discarded  in  «  fturtnight  for 
the  sake  of  a  young  templar,  who  had  the 
possession  of  he^for  six  weeks  after,  till  he 
was  beaten  out  by  a  broken  officer,  who 
likewise  gave  up  hb  place  to  a  gentleman 
at  court  The  courtier  was  as  short-lived 
a  fovourite  as  his  predecessors,  but  had  the 
pleasure  to  see  himself  succeeded  by  a 
long  series  of  lovers,  who  followed  the 
widow  Wildfire  to  the  thirty-seventh  year 
of  her  age,  at  which  time  there  ensued  a 
cessation  of  ten  y^rs,  when  John  Pelt, 
haberdasher,  took  it  in  his  head  to  be  in 
lave  with  her,  and  it  is  thought  will  very 
suddenly  carry  her  off. 
.  *  9.  The  last  is  pretty  Mrs.  Runnet,  who 
broke  her  first  husband's  heart  before  she 
was  sixteen,  at  which  time  she  was  entered 
of  the  dub,  but  soon  after  left  it  upon  ac^ 
Gomit  of  a  second,  whom  she  made  so  quick 
a  despatch  of,  that  she  returned  to  her 
•seat  m  less  than  a  twelvemonth.  This 
3roang  matron  is  looked  upon  as  the  most 
rising  member  of  the  sodety,  and  will  pro- 
bably be  in  the  president's  chair  before 
she  dies. 

'These  ladies,  upon  their  first  ingdtu- 
tion,  resolved  to  nve  the  pictures  of  their 
deceased  hustiaiias  to  the  dub-room;  but 
two  of  them  bringing  in  their  dead  at  foil 
len{^,  they  covered  aU  the  walls.  Upon 
which  they  came  to  a  second  resolution* 
that  e^trt  mateon  shauld  give  her  .own 
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picture,  and  set  it  i^ouod  wi^  her  hinhaiid's 
m  miniature. 

'  As  they  have  most  qf  them  the  misfor- 
timetobe  troubled  with  the  colick,  they  haVc 
a  noble  cellar  of  cordials  and  strong  waters. 
When  they  grow  maudlin,  they  are  very 
apt  to  commemorate  their  former  part- 
ners with  a  tear.  But  ask  them  which  of 
their  husbands  they  condole,  they  are  not 
able  to  tell  you,  and  discover  plamly  that 
they  do  not  weep  so  much  for  the  loss  of. 
a  husband  as  for  the  want  of  one. 

'  The  principal  rule  by  which  the  whole 
society  are  to  govern  themselves,  is  this,  tor 
■cry  up  the  plea»ires  of  a  single  life  uponf 
all  occasions,  in  order  to  deter  the  rest  of 
their  sex  from  marriage,  and  engross  the 
whole  male  world  to  themsdves. 

'  They  are  obliged,  when  any  one  makes 
love  to  a  member  of  the  society,  to  com- 
municate his  name,  at  which  the  whole 
assembly  sit  upon  his  reputation,  person, 
fortune,  suid  good  humour,  and  if  they  find 
him  qualified  for  a  sister  of  the  dub,  they 
lay  their  heads  together  how  to  make  him 
sure.  By  this  means  they  are  acquainted 
with  all  the  widow-hunters  about  town, 
who  often  afford  them  great  diversion. 
There  is  an  honest  Irish  gentleman,  it 
seems,  who  knows  nothing  of  this  society, 
but  at  different  tisaes  has  made  love  to  the 
whole  dub. 

'Their  conversation  often  turns  upon 
their  former  husbands,  and  it  is  very 
diverting  to  hear  them  relate  their  several 
arts  and  stratagems  with  which  they 
amused  the  jealous,  padfied  the  choleric, 
or  wheedled  the  good-matured  man,  till  at ' 
last,  to  use  the  dub  phrase^j  "  they  sent 
him  out  of  the  house  with  his  beds  fore^ 
most"     . 

*  The  politics  which  are  most  cultivated 
by  this  society  of  she-Machiavels  rel^e 
cniefly  to  these  two  points,  how  to  treat  a 
lover,  and  how  to  manage  a  husband.  As 
for  the  first  set  of  artifices,  they  arc  too 
numerous  to  come  within  the  compass 
of  your  paper,  and  shall  therefore  be  re- 
served for  a  second  letter. 

'  The  management  of  a  husband  is  built 
upon  the  followine  doctrines,  which  are 
universally  assented  to  by  the  whole  dub. 
Not  to  ^ve  him  his  head  at  first  Not  to 
allow  him  too  great  freedoms  and  familiari- 
ties. Not  to  be  treated  by  him  like  a  raw 
girl,  but  as  a  woman  that  knows  the  world* 
Not  to  lessen  any  tjiing  of  her  former 
figure.  To  cdebrate  the  generosity,  or 
any  other  virtue,  of  a  deceased  husband, 
wmch  she  would  recommend  to  his  suc- 
cessor. To  turn  away  all  his  old  friends 
and  servants,  that  she  may  have  the  dear 
man  to  herself  To  make  him  disinherit 
the  undutifiil  children  of  any  former  wife. 
Never  to  be  thoroughly  convinced  of  his 
affection,  until  he  has  made  over  to  her  all 
his  goods  and  chattels. 

*  After  so  long  a  letter,  I  am,  without  more 
ceremony,  your  humble  servant,  &c* 
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*It  b  a  hard  and  nice  sobyect  for  a  man  to 
tpeak  of  himself.*  sajrs  Cowley;  'H  grates 
his  own  heart  to  say  any  thing  of  disparage- 
ncnt,  and  the  reader's  cars  to  hear  any 
thinK  of  praise  from  him.'  LfCt  the  tenooir 
of  hit  discourse  be  what  it  will  upon  this 
anl^ect,  it  generally  proceeds  from  vanity. 
An  ostentatious  man  will  rather  relate  a 
bKmder  or  an  absurdity  he  has  committed, 
than  be  debarred  of  talking  of  his  own  dear 
person. 

Some  very  treat  writers  have  been  gnilty 
ofthisCuilt.  It  is  obserycd  of  Tolly  m  par- 
tfcolar,  that  his  works  run  rery  much  in 
the  first  person,  and  that  he  takes  all  occa- 
aons  of  doing  himsdf  Justice.  '  Does  he 
think,'  says  Brotns,  'Out  his  coosolship 
dcaeryes  more  applanse  than  my  putting 
Cesar  to  death,  because  I  am  not  perpetu- 
aUy  talking  of  the  ides  of  March,  o  he  is 
of  the  nones  of  December?'  I  need  not 
aoqnunt  my  leanied  reader,  that  in  the 
ides  of  March,  Brutus  destroyed  Cesar, 
snd  that  Cicero  ouashed  the  conspiracy  of 
Cfldfine  in  the  calends  of  December.  How 
riiocking  soever  this  great  man's  talking  of 
hhnself  might  have  been  to  his  contempo- 
raries, I  must  confess  I  am  never  better 
pleased  than  when  he  is  on  this  subject 
anch  openings  of  the  heart  give  a  man  a 
thomurh  in^;ht  into  his  personal  chanic- 
,ter,  and  iOu^rate  several  passages  in  the 
history  of  his  life;  besides  that,  there  is 
some  little  pleasure  in  discovering  the  In- 
firmity of  a  great  man,  and  aedng  how  the 
oniniQn  he  has  of  himself  agrees  with  what 
the  world  entertains  of  lum. 

The  gentlemen  of  Port  Royd,  who  were 
more  eminent  for  their  learang  and  fbr 
their  humility  than  any  other  in  France, 
banished  the  way  of  speaking  in  the  first 
person  out  of  an  their  works,  as  rising  from 
Tun-^ory  and  self-conceit.  To  show  their 
partioilar  aversion  to  it,  they  branded  this 
vorm  of  writing  with  the  name  of  an  e^ 
tism;  a  figure  not  to  be  found  among  tbc 
ancient  rhetoridans. 

The  most  violent  egotism  which  1  have 
met  with  in  the  course  of  my  reading,  is 
that  of  Cardinal  Wolscv,  ego  a  rex  meuM, 
*  I  and  mj  king;'  as  peiiiaps  the  most  emi- 
nent cec^xsX  that  ever  appeared  in  the  world 
was  Montai^jne,  the  author  of  tiie  celebrated 
Esa^rs.  This  lively  old  Gascon  has  woven 
all  hb  bodily  infirmities  into  hb  works; 
and,  after  having  spoken  of  the  fonhs  or 
viftnes  of  any  other  men,  immediately  inb- 
lishes  to  ^e  world  how  it  stands  with  mm- 
sdf  in  that  particular.  Had  he  kept  his 
own  coonsd,  he  mig^t  have  passed  for  a 
orach  better  man,  thou^  perhaps  he  would 
not  have  been  so  divertmg  an  author.  The 
title  of  an  Basay  promises  perhaps  a  dis- 
npoQ  Vn|^  or  iuUns  C«aar;  bat. 


when  yos  foak  faitolt.  Ton  t 
with  move  npon  MuMifi  Mo 
of  either  of  tbcgL  The  yonngcrJ 
who  seems  to  have  been  no  greaft  1 
this  anthof^  after  havior  iiifai—ii  the 
work!  that  his  fother  mm  btiTki^i,  aiis 
these  words:  Im  grmmde  Jmdmae  dt  Mm- 
taigne,  ^  a  iaitft^miwnie  mdrmr  ie^wm 
Mtmr.— One  <£MMr  •-^«ii  a>fairr  die  apntir 
ce  7«H/  o/aw^  *  For  my  part,'  anys  BIhk 
taigne«  *  I  am  a  great  lover  of  jomr  whifc 
wines. '—' Wliat  the  devil  signiftcs  it  mihr 
public'  say*  Scafigcr,  'whether  lie  is  a 
lover  of  wlute  wines  or  of  red  wines?* 

I  cannot  here  forbear  mr  ntkaMnif  a  tifc 
of  egotists,  for  whom  I  hare  atwa^s  hai  a 
mortal  aversion— I  mean  liie  saifcia  i  rf 
memoin,  who  are  never  i 
works  but  their  own,  and 
their  prodncUoDs  out  of  this  I 


sptcct 

Most  of  oarmodem  prenoess 
stmgly  of  the  egodsaa.  Ev 
cant  author  foncies  it  of  importaBoe  to  the 
world  to  know  that  he  writ  bis  bock  in  the 
country,  that  he  did  it  to  pass  away  some 
of  his  idle  hours  that  it  was  yarfJiAwl  at 
the  importunity  of  friends,  or  that  his  naival 
temper,  studies,  or  conversation^  dEfednd 
him  to  the  choice  of  his  snbfoctr 


* Upofahn 

Such  informations  cannot  b«t  be  hi^Uy  im- 
proving to  the  reader. 

In  works  of  humour  cspeosBr,  when  a 
man  wiites  under  afictilioMspcrinwagf  ,Ae 
taHdngof  one's  self  may  give  9vmt  dii  tinw 
to  the  public;  hot  I  'would  advise  cvesy 
other  writer  never  to  speak  of  hi»ii>,  aa- 
less  there  be  something  lei'y  consirienBie 
ra  his  c^iai'acter;  though  I  aas  acmUe  thB 
rale  win  be  of  fitde  use  in  ^iewtaU,he- 
canse  there  is  no  man  who  fiaiacs  iss 
dionghts  worth  pnhlidiin^  that  does  a« 
look  upon  himselff  as  a  ooBsidenhle  ] 

I  shidl  close  this  papar  with  a 
upon  such  as  are  egotntsini 
these  are  generally  die  vahi  or  s  _ 
of  mankind,  people  bdng  natnrallr  Ml  «f 
themsdves  when  they  have  nothing  i 
them.  There  is  one  kind  of  cfsotist^ 
n  very  common  in  the  world,  tlMag^  1  do 
not  remember  that  any  wriler  has  tskai 
notice  of  them;  I  mean  thoae  im|ijiij  cas- 
ceited  follows  who  repeat,  as  aanacatf 
their  own,  or  some  of  Um 
friends,  several  trsb  whidi  ;i;cf^'i 
fore  they  were  bom,  and  wtncii  eretr  me 
who  has  uaifeistd  in  the  wcild  has  hearf 
a  hundred  times  over.  A  lui'wwd  yvmii^ 
follow  of  my  acqawntBK:e  was  Tcry  gnAv 
of  this  absurdity:  he  would  be  alw«n  lad- 
ing a  new  scene  for  some  old  pieoe  «f  wft. 


and  telling  ns,  that,  as  he  and  lack  Sach- 
a-one  were  together,  one  or  t'other  cfih^ 


had  such 

upon  which  he  would  ' 
and  wonder  the  < 
When  hit] 
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tiften  reprehended  him  owt  of  Terence, 
TSiurnne,  obsecro  te,  hoc  dictum  erat?  vetut 
trrdidl  But  finding  him  still  incorrigible, 
«nd  having  a  kindness  for  the  yoang  cox- 
c^mib,  who  was  otherwise  a  good-natured 
fellow,  I  recommended  to  his  perusal  the 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  jests,  with  several 
Mttle  pieces  of  pleaaantrv  of  the  same  nature. 
Upon  the  reading  of  them,  he  was  under 
no  small  confusion  to  find  that  all  his  jokes 
had  passed  through  several  editions,  and 
that  what  he  thGught  a  new  conceit,  and 
had  appropriated  to  his  own  use,  had  ap- 
peared in  print  before  he  or  his  ingenious 
friends  were  ever  heard  of.  This  had  so 
good  an  effect  upon  him,  that  he  is  content 
at  present  to  pass  for  a  man  of  plain  sense 
in  his  ordinary  conversation,  and  is  never 
facetious  but  when  he  knows  his  company. 


Na  563.]    Monday,  July  5,  1714. 

Magpi  bomiiiifl  umbra.      Uumu  lib.  I.  I3S. 
The  shadow  of  a  migbty  name. 

1  SHALL  entertain  mv  reader  with  two 
very  curious  letters.  The  first  of  them 
comes  from  a  chimerical  person,  who,  I 
believe,  never  writ  to  any  body  before. 

*SiR, — I  am  descended  from  the  ancient 
family  of  the  Blanks,  a  name  well  known 
among  all  men  of  buaness.  It  is  ^ways 
read  in  those  little  white  spaces  of  writing 
which  want  to  be  filled  up,  and  which  for 
that  reason  are  called  blank  spaces,  as  of 
right  appertaining  to  our  family:  for  I  con- 
siaer  myself  as  tne  lord  of  a  manor,  who 
lays  his  claim  to  all  wastes  or  spots  of 
groimd  that  are  uitappropriated.  I  am  a 
near  kinsman  to  a  Jonn-a-Styles  and  John- 
a-Nokes;  and  they,  I  am  told,  came  in  with 
the  conquer.  I  am  mentioned  oftener  in 
both  houses  of  parliament  than  any  other 
person  in  Great  Britain.  My  name  is  writ- 
ten, or,  more  properly  speaking,  not  writ- 
ten, dius:  [  J.  I  am  one  that  can 
turn  my  hand  to  every  thing,  and  appear 
tinder  any  shape  whatsoever.  I  can  make 
myself  man,  woman,  or  child.  I  am  some- 
times metamorphosied  into  a  year  of  our 
Lord,  a  day  of  the  month,  or  an  hour  of  the 
day.  I  very  often  represent  a  sum  of  mo- 
ney, and  am  generally  the  first  subsidy  that 
is  granted  to  the  crown.  I  have  now  and 
then  supplied  the  place  of  several  thousands 
of  land-soldiers,  and  have  as  frequently 
been  employed  in  the  sea-service. 

•  Now,  sir,  my  complaint  is  this,  that  I 
am  only  made  use  of  to  serve  a  turn,  being 
alwaysfliscarded  as  soon  as  a  proper  per- 
son is  found  out  to  fill  up  my  place. 

•  If  you  have  ever  been  in  the  playhouse 
before  the  curtiUn  rises,  you  see  the  most 
of  the  front  boxes  filled  with  men  of  my 
family,  who  forthwith  turn  out  and  resign 
ttieir  stations  upon  the  appearance  of  those 
for  whom  they  arc  ret^ned. 

■Bat  the  most  iUvatrioos  brwch  of  the 


Blanks  are  those  who  are  planted  in  high 
posts,  till  such  time  as  persons  of  greater 
consequence  can  be  found  out  to  supply 
them.  One  of  these  Blanks  is  equally  qua- 
lified for  all  offices;  he  can  serve  in  time  of 
need  for  a  soldier,  a  politician,  a  lawyer,  or 
what  you  please.  I  have  known  in  my  time 
many  a  brother  Blank,  that  has  been  bom 
under  a  lucky  planet,  heap  up  great  riches, 
and  swell  into  a  man  of  figure  and  import- 
ance, before  the  grandees  of  his  party  could 
agree  amon^  themselves  whicti  of  them 
should  step  mto  his  place.  Nay,  I  have 
known  a  Blank  continue  so  lon^  in  one  of 
these  vacant  posts,  (for  such  it  is  to  be 
reckoned  all  the  time  a  Blank  is  in  it,)  that 
he  has  grown  too  formidable  and  dangerous 
to  be  removed, 

'  But  to  return  to  mysel£  Since  I  am  so 
very  commodious  a  person,  and  so  very  ne* 
cessary  in  all  well-regulated  governments, 
I  desire  you  will  take  my  case  into  cona- 
deration,  that  I  may  be  no  longeif  made  a 
tool  ofj  and  only  employed  to  stop  a  fl;ap. 
Such  usage,  without  a  pmn,  makes  me  look 
very  blank.  For  all  which  reasons  I  hum- 
bly recommend  myself  to  yowr  protection, 
and  am  your  most  obedient  servant, 

^BLANK. 

*P.  S.  I  herewith  send  you  a  paper  drawn 
up  by  a  country-attorney,  employed  by  two 
gentlemen,  whose  names  he  was  not  ac- 
qnainted  with,  and  who  did  not  think  fit 
to  let  him  into  the  secret  which  Uiey  are 
transacting,  I  heard  him  call  it  a  ••  blank 
instrument,"  and  read  it  after  the  fi^wing 
manner.  You  may  see  by  this  single  in- 
stance of  what  use  I  am  to  the  busy  world. 

**  I,  T.  Blank,  esquire,  of  Blank  town,  in 
the  county  of  BI^iul,  do  own  myself  in- 
debted in  the  sum  of  Blank,  to  Goodman 
Blank,  for  the  service  he  did  me  in  pro- 
curing for  me  the  goods  following;  Blaak: 
and  I  do  hereby  promise  the  saidBlank  to 

Say  unto  him  the  s^d  sum  of  Blank,  on  the 
lank  day  of  the  month  of  Blank  next  en- 
suing, under  the  penalty  and  forfeiture  of 
BlaiiL"' 

I  shall  take  time  to  consider  the  case  of 
this  my  imaginary  correspondent,  and  in 
the  mean  wWle  shall  present  my  reader 
with  a  letter  which  seems  to  come  from  a 
person  that  is  made  up  of  flesh  and  blood. 

«  Good  Mr.  Spectator,^ — I  am  ntarried 
to  a  very  honest  gentleman  that  is  exceed- 
ing gooil-natured,  and  at  the  same  time 
very  choleric  There  is  no  standing  before 
him  when  he  is  in  a^ passion;  but  as  soon  as 
it  is  over  he  is  the  best  humoured  creature 
in  the  worid.  When  he  is  angry  he  breaks 
all  my  china  ware  that  chances  to  lie  in 
his  way,  and  the  next  morning  sends  me 
in  twice  as  much  as  he  broke  the  day  be- 
fore. I  may  positivdy  say,  that  he  ban 
broke  me  a  child's  fortune  ance  we  were 
first  married  together. 

*  As  soon  as  he  begins  to  firet»  down  goes 
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every  Ching  that  Is  wWhIn  reach  of  his  cane. 
I  once  prevwled  upon  him  never  to  carry  a 
stick  hi  hSs  hand,  but  this  saved  me  nothing; 
tor  upon  seeing  roe  do  something  that  did 
not  please  him,  he  kicked  down  a  great  jar 
that  cost  him  above  ten  pounds  bat  the 
week  before.  I  then  laid  the  fragments 
together  in  a  heap,  and  gave  him  his  cane 
again,  desirine  him  that,  if  he  chanced  to 
be  in  anger,  he  would  spend  his  pasaon 
upon  the  china  that  was  broke  to  his  hand; 
but  the  very  next  day,  upon  my  giving  a 
wrong  message  to  one  of  the  servants,  he 
flew  uto  such  a  rage,  that  he  swept  down 
a  dozen  tea-nlishes,  which  to  my  misfortune 
stood  very  convenient  for  a  side  blow. 

'  I  then  removed  all  my  china  into  a  room 
which  he  never  frequents;  but  I  got  nothing 
by  this  neither,  for  mv  looking-glasses  im- 
mediately went  to  rack. 

•In  short,  sir,  whenever  he  is  in  a  pas- 
sion he  is  angry  at  every  thing  that  is  brit- 
tle; and  if  on  such  occasions  he  hath  nothing 
to  vent  his  rage  upcm,  I  do  not  know  whe* 
ther  my  bones  would  be  in  safety.  Let  me 
beg  dr  you,  sir,  to  let  me  know  whether 
there  be  any  cure  for  this  unaccountable 
distemper;  or  if  not,  that  you  will  be  pleased 
to  publish  this  letter :  for  my  husband  having 
a  great  veneration  for  your  writings,  will 
by  that  means  Imow  vou  do  not  approve  of 
his  conduct    I  am,  ecc' 
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Bogola,  peeeatis  que  prnu  irroget  equM, 
He  teatica  dignum  taohibili  lectere  llaffello. 

B0r.  Sat  Hi.  Lib.  L  U7. 
IM  ralM  be  flzed  that  nay  our  rate  eontaiii, 
Aad  nudeh  fluiltt  with  a  nropoition^d  pain ; 
And  do  aot  flay  him  who  doeervee  alone 
A  wUpiiBc  fbr  tiK  Aali  tbat  he  hath  done. 

It  is  the  work  of  a  philosopher  to  be 
every  day  subduing  his  passions,  and  laying 
ande  his  prejudices.  I  endeavour  at  lea^ 
to  look  upon  men  and  their  actions  only  as 
an  impaitial  Spectator,  without  any  regard 
to  them  as  they  happen  to  advance  or  cross 
iny  own  private  interest  But  while  I  am 
thus  employed  myself,  t  cannot  help  ob- 
'terving  how  those  about  me  suffer  them- 
•olves  to  be  blinded  by  prejudice  and  in- 
cHnatioa,  how  readily  they  pronounce  on 
every  man's  character,  which  they  can  give 
In  two  wcmls,  and  make  him  either  good 
for  nothing,  or  qualified  for  every  things  On 
the  contrary,  those  who  search  thoroughly 
tntx)  Imman  nature  will  find  it  much  more 
difficult  to  determine  the  value  of  their  fel- 
low-creatiires,  and  that  men's  characters 
Are  nM  thus  to  be  given  in  general  words. 
There  is  nkleed  no  such  thing  as  a  person 
entirely  go6d  or  bad;  ^rtue  and  vice  are 
blended  and  mixed  together,  in  a  great  or 
less  propottiop,  in  every  one;  and  if  yonx 
woidd  search  for  some  particular  good 
quality  in  iu  most  eminent  degree  of  per- 
Kaian»  you  will  often  find  it  in  a  Iniiid 


where  it  is  darkcBcd  ttid  eclipnd  by  a 
bondred  ether  irregular  paaaiops. 

Men  have  either  no  character  at  all,  aaya 
a  celebrated  author,  or  it  b  that  c£  bei^ 
inconsistent  with  themselves.   They  find  k 
easier  to  join  extremities,  than  to  be  wmr 
form  and  of  a  piece.    Tlds  is  findy  iUbs- 
trated  in  Xenophon's  life  of  Cyras  Hie 
Great    That  anthor  tells  bb,  diat  Cyn«s 
having  taken  a  most  beantifnl  lady.  Baaed 
Pant^a,  the  wife  of  Abradatas.  tommXtiei. 
her  to  the  custody  of  Araspas,  a  T^^C 
Peraan  nobleman,  who  had  a  fittle  befoiv 
maintained  in  ^scoorsethat  a  mind  trdy 
virtuous  was  incapable  of  entertaiinng  a 
unlawfol  pasaon.    The  young  gentleaai 
had  not  long  been  in  poMcsainn  t£  his  far 
captive,  when  a  complaint  was  snade  is 
Cyrus,  that  he  not  My  solkdted  the  lady 
Panthea  to  receive  him  in  the  room  of  her 
absent  husband,  but  that,  fining  his  ea- 
treaties  had  no  effect,  he  was  pmiariqgiD 
make  use  of  force.    Cvrus,  who  fared  the 
^oong  roan,  immediatdy  aeot  far  bin,  and 
m  a  gentle  manner  refn^esentine  to  han  Us 
foult,  and  putting  him  m  mind  ot  his  fonner 
assertion,  the  unhappv  youth,  coofoanded 
with  a  quick  sense  oi  his  gmlt  and  siiaae^ 
burst  out  into  a  fiood  of  tem,  md  spoke  at 
follows: 

'  Oh  Cyrus,  I  am  convinced  ^lat  I  baive 
two  souls.  Love  has  taught  metluspieoe 
of  philosophy.  HI  had  but  one  soul,  it  coold 
not  at  the  same  time  pant  alter  vntne  and 
vice,  wish  aind  abhor  the  same  thing.  It » 
certain  therefore  we  have  two  aools:  when 
the  good  soul  rules,  I  undertake  noble  mi 
virtuous  actions;  but,  when  the  bad  soii . 
predominates,  I  am  forced  to  do  eviL  AB 
1  can  say  at  present  is,  that  I  fimd  my  good 
soul,  encouraged  by  your  jxeaeace,  has  goi 
the  better  of  mv  bad. ' 

I  know  not  whether  my  readers  win  alfev 
of  this  piece  of  philosopny;  but  M  tbcy  wiB 
not,  they  must  confoss  we  meet  willi  as^ 
forent  passions  ia  one  and  the  aanse  aaol  ss 
can  be  supposed  in  twa  We  can  hanfly 
read  the  lifo  of  a  great  man  wbo  lived  in 
former  ages,  or  converse  with  any  who  is 
eminent  among  our  conftempcffBriea,  that  is 
not  an  instance  of  what  I  am  sayii^ 

But  as  I  have  hitherto  only  argued  against 
the  partiality  and  injustice  of  giving  om 
judgment  upon  men  in  gross,  who  are  sadi 
a  composition  of  virtues  and  vices,  of  good 
and  evil,  I  might  carry  this  reflection  stil 
farther,  and  make  it  extend  to  nnoat  «f 
their  actions.  If  on  theone  hand  we  fiUiir 
weighed  every  circunvstanoe,  we  sboaM 
frequently  fina  them  obliged  to  do  thtt  ac- 
tion we  at  first  si^t  condemn,  in  «rder  to 
avcnd  another  we  should  have  been  modi 
more  displesaed  with.  If  on  the  other  hand 
we  nicely  examined  such  actions  as  appear 
most  dazzling  to  the  eye,  we  ahoola  fiad 
most  of  them  eiUier  d^cient  and  hune  in 
several  parts,  produced  by  a  bad  i 
or  directed  to  an  ill  end.  Theverri 
action  may  aometisiea  be  to  oddly  r — 
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fltanced,  tlist  H  Is  dSffieult  to  tteterailoe 

whether  it  ou^^ht  to  be  re\varded  or  po- 
itisbed.  Those  who  compiled  the  laws  of 
England  were  so  sensible  of  this,  that  they 
have  laid  it  down  as  one  of  their  first  max- 
itns,  *  It  is  better  suffering  a  mischief  than 
an  inconvenience;'  which  is  as  much  as  to 
itv,  in  other  words,  that  since  no  law  can 
take  in  or  provide  for  all  cases,  it  is  better 
private  men  should  have  some  injustice 
done  them  than  that  a  public  grievance 
should  not  be  redressed.  ,  This  is  usually 
'  pleaded  in  defence  of  all  those  hardships 
which  fall  on  particular  persons  on  particu- 
lar occasions,  which  could  not  be  loreseen 
when  a  law  was  rhade.  To  remedy  this 
however  as  much  as  possible,  the  court  of 
chancery  was  erected,  which  frequently 
mttirates  and  breaks  the  teeth  of  the  coih- 
nionlaw,  in  cases  of  men's  properties,  while 
in  criminal  cases  there  is  a  power  <rf  par- 
doning still  lodged  in  the  crown* 

Notwithstanding  this,  it  is  perhaps  im- 
possible in  a  large  eovemment  to  distribute 
rewards  and  punisnments  strictly  propor- 
tioned to  the  merits  of  every  action.  The 
Spartan  commonwealth  was  indeed  wcm- 
derfully  exact  in  this  particular;  and  I  do 
»ot  remember  in  all  mv  reading  to  have  met 
with  so  nice  an  example  of  justice  as  that 
recorded  by  Plutarch,  with  which  I  shall 
dose  my  paper  of  this  day. 

The  city  of  Sparta  being  unexpectedly 
attacked  by  a  powerful  army  of  Thebans, 
was  in  very  j;reaft  danger  of  falling  Into  the 
hands  of  their  enemies.  The  citizens  sud- 
denly gathered  themselves  into  a  body, 
fought  with  a  resolution  equal  to  the  neces- 
dty  of  their  afl^rs,  yet  no  one  so  remarit- 
ably  distinguished  himself  on  this  occasion, 
to  the  amazement  of  both  armies,  as  Isidas 
the  son  of  Phoebidas,  who  was  at  that  time 
in  the  bloom  of  his  youth,  and  very  remark- 
able for  the  comeliness  of  his  person.  He 
was  coming  out  of  the  bath  when  the  alarm 
waaj^veo,  so  that  he  had  not  time  to  put 
on  his  clodies,  much  less  his  armour;  how- 
ever transported  with  a  desire  to  serve  his 
ooontry  in  so  great  an  exigency,  snatching 
up  a  spear  in  one  hand  and  a  sword  in  the 
other,  he  flung  himself  mto  the  thickest 
rftnks  of  his  enemies.  Nothing  could  with- 
stand his  fiiry :  in  what  part  soever  he  fought 
he  pot  the  enemies  to  ni^t  without  receiv- 
ing a  raigle  wound.— Whether,  says  Plu- 
tarch, he  was  the  ixu^cular  care  of  some 
god.  who  rewarded  his  valour  that  day  with 
an  extraordinary  protection,  or  that  his 
enemies,  struck  with  the  unusualneas  of  his 
dres9,  and  beauty  of  his  shape,  supposed 
Idm  something  more  than  man.  I  shall  not 
determine.  ^ 

The  gallantry  of  this  action  was  judged 
so  great  by  the  Spartans,  that  the  ephori, 
or  chief  ma^strates,  decreed  he  should  be 
presented  with  a  gariand;  but,  as  soon  as 
they  had  done  so,  fined  him  a  thousand 
drachmas  for  gcmig  out  to  the  battle  un- 
armed. 


-Dram  nftmque  Ire  por  onmea 


TBtraaqne,  tnidtuMiue  maris,  coehimque  proAmdaiB. 

ForOod  tbe  wtmle  created  aasiiBsplrw: 

Tbro*  heaven  and  earth,  and  ocean'a.deptbe  be  throws 

Bis  influence  round,  and  kindles  as  he  goes.— DryAn. 

I  WAS  yesterday,  about  sun-set,  walking' 
in  the  open  fields,  until  the  nieht  insenably 
fell  upon  me.  I  at  first  aorased  myself  with, 
all  the  richness  and  variety  of  colours  which 
appeared  in  the  western  parts  of  heaventr 
in  proportion  as  they  faded  away  and  went 
out,  several  stars  and  planets  appeared  one 
after  another,  until  the  whole  firmament 
was  in  a  glow.  The  blueness  of  the  ether 
was  exceedingly  heightened  and  enlivened 
by  the  season  of  the  year,  and  by  the  rays 
ot  all  those  himinaries  that  passed  through 
it  The  galaxy  appeared  in  its  most  beauti- 
ful white.  To  complete  the  scene,  the  full 
moon  rose  at  length  in  that  clooded  majesty, 
which  Milton  takes  notice  of,  and  opened 
to  the  eye  a  new  picture  of  nature,  which 
was  more  finely  shaded,  «id  disposed  amone 
softer  lights  than  that  which  the  son  had 
before  discovered  to  us. 

As  I  was  sdrveying  the  moon  walking  in 
her  brightness,  and  taking  her  progress 
among  the  constellations,  a  thought  rose  iiif 
me  which!  bdieve  very  often  perplexes 
and  disturbs  men  of  senous  and  contem^ 
plative  natures.  David  himsdf  fell  into  it 
in  that  reflection,  *  when  I  consider  the 
heavens  the  work  of  thy  fingers,  the  mooa 
and  the  stars  which  thou  hast  urdained; 
what  is  man  that  thoa  art  mindfiil  of  him» 
and  the  son  of  man  that  thou  regardest« 
him!'  In  the  same  msnner,  when  I  coa^ 
sidered  that  infinite  host  of  stars,  or,  to 
spesik  more  philosophically,  c$  suns  which 
were  then  shining  upon  me,  with  those  in- 
numerable sets  ot  planets  or  worlds  which 
were  moving  round  their  respective  8uns( 
when  1 9till  enlarged  the  idea,  and  supposed 
another  heaven  of  suns  and  wortds  risinr 
stin  above  this  which  we  discovered,  and 
these  still  enlightened  by  a  superior  firma- 
ment of  luminaries,  whidi  are  planted  at  sq 
great  a  distance,  that  they  may  appear  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  former  as  the  stars  do 
to  us;  in  short,  while  I  parsued  this  thought, 
I  could  not  but  reflect  on  that  litde  insi^- 
ficant  figure  which  I  myself  bore  amidst 
the  immensity  of  God%  works. 

Were  the  sun,  which  enlightens  this  part 
of  the  creation,  with  all  the  host  of  planetary 
worids  that  move  about  him,  utterly  extin* 
guished  and  annihilated,  they  woold  not  be 
missed  more  than  a  grain  of  sand  upon  the 
sea-shore.  The  space  they  possess  is  so  ex- 
ceedingly little  in  comparison  of  the  whole, 
that  it  would  scarce  make  a  blank  in  the 
creation.  The  chasm  wotold  be  impercepti- 
ble to  an  eye  that  could  take  in  die  whole 
compass  of  nature,  and  pass  from  one  end  ^ 
of  the  creation  to  the  other;  as  it  is  possible 
there  may  be  such  a  sense  in  ourselves 
hereafter,  or  in  creatures  wtaack  an  at  pie* 
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tent  more  exalted  ihaii  oeneltes.   We  ate 

manV  stars  b^  the  help,  of  glasses,  which 
we  do  not  discoirer  with  our  naked  eyes; 
and  the  finer  our  telescopes  are,  the  more 
still  are  our  discoveries.  Huygenhis  carries 
this  thouf^ht  so  far,  that  he  does  not  think 
it  impossible  there  may  be  stars  whose  light 
is  not  yet  travelled  down  to  us  since  their 
fii^  creation.  There  is  no  question  but  the 
universe  has  ceitain  bounds  set  to  it;  but 
when,  we  consider  that  it  is  the  work  of  in- 
finite power,  prompted  by  infinite  goodness, 
with  an  infinite  space  to  exert  itself  in,  how 
can  our  imagination  set  any  bounds  to  it? 

To  return  therefore  to  my  first  thought: 
I  could  not  but  look  upon  myself  with  secret 
horror,  as  a  being  that  was  not  worth  the 
smallest  regard  df  one  who  had  so  great  a 
work  under  his  care  and  superintendency. 
I  WHS  afraid  of  being  overlooked  amidst  the 
immensity  of  nature,  and  lost  among  that 
infinite  variety  of  creatures,  which  in  all 
]m>babilitv  swarm  through  all  these  im- 
measurable regions  of  matter. 

In  order  to  recover  myself  from  this  mor- 
tifying thought,  I  considered  that  it  took  its 
rise  from  those  narrow  conceptions  which 
we  are  apt  to  entertain  of  the  divine  nature* 
We  ourselves  cannot  attend  to  many  difier- 
ent  obiectsat  the  same  time.  If  we  are 
careful  to  inspect  some  things,  We  must  of 
course  neglect  othem.  This  imperfection, 
which  we  observe  in  ourselves,  is  an  im- 
perfection that  cleaves  in  some  degree  to 
creatures  of  the  highest  capacities,  as  they 
are  creatures,  that  is,  beings  of  finite  atid 
limited  natures.  The  presence  of  every 
created  being  is  confined  to  a  certain  mea- 

Sire  of  space,  and  consequent!  v  his  observa- 
on  is  stmted  to  a  certain  number  of  ob)dcts. 
The  sphere  in  which  we  move,  ana  act, 
and  understand,  is  of  a  wider  circumfer- 
ence to  one  creature  than  another,  accord- 
ing as  we  rise  one  above  another  in  the 
flicale  of  existence.  But  the  widest  of  these 
our  spheres  has  its  circumference.  When, 
therefore,  we  reflect  on  the  divine  nature, 
we  are  so  used  and  accustomed  to  this  im- 
perfection in  ourselves,  that  we  cannot  for- 
bear in  some  measure  ascribing  it  to  him  in 
whom  there  is  no  shadow  of  imperfection. 
Our  reason  indeed  assures  us  that  his  at- 
tributes are  infinite;  but  the  poorness  of 
our  conceptions  is  such,  that  it  cannot  for- 
bear setting  bounds  to  every  thing  it  con- 
templates, until  our  reason  comes  again  to 
our  succour,  and  throws  down  all  those 
little  prejudices  which  rise  in  us  unawares, 
and  are  natural  to  the  mind  of  man. 

We  shall  therefore  utterly  extinguish 
this  melancholy  thought,  of  our  being  over- 
looked by  our  Maker  in  the  multiplicity  of 
his  works,  and  the  infinity  of  those  objects 
among  which  he  «eems  to  be  incessantly 
emrployed,  if  we  consider,  in  the  first  place, 
that  he  is  on^nipresent;  and,  in  the  second, 
that  he  is  omniscient 

K  we  consider  Mm  in  his  omnipresence, 
<U8  being,  passes  througl^  actuates,  and 


supports  the  jnrMe  frame  ef  MCare.  His 
creation,  and  every  part  of  it,  is  full  of  him. 
There  is  nothinr  he  has  made  that  is  either 
so  distant^  so  Kttle,  or  so  incfitaaderable 
which  he  does  not  essentially  inhabit.  His 
substance  is  within  Hie  substance  of  every 
being,  whether  material  or  imnaaterial,  and 
as  intimately  present  to  it  as  that  being  is 
to  itselt  It  would  be  an  imperfecttoo  in 
him,  were  he  able  to  remove  out  of  one 
place  into  another,  or  to  vrithdraw  himself 
trom  any  thing  he  has  created,  or  from  any 
part  of  that  space  which  is  diffused  and 
spread  abroad  to  infinity.  In  short,  to  soeak 
of  him  in  the  language  of  the  old  philoso- 
pher, he  is  a  Being  v^ose  centre  is  every 
where,  and  his  circumference  no  where. 

In  the  second  place,  he  is  omniscieBt  as 
well  as  omnipresent  His  omnisaence  in- 
deed necessarily  and  naturally  flows  hem 
his  omnipresence;  he  cannot  but  be  con- 
scious of  every  motion  that  arises  in  the 
whole  material  worid,  which  he  thus  es- 
sentially pervades,  and  of  every  thoiq^ 
that  is  stirring  hi  the  intellectual  worid,  to 
every  part  of  which  he  is  thus  inthnateh 
united.  Seven^l  moralists  have  conadoca 
the  creation  as  the  temple  cf  God,  which 
he  has  built  with  his  own  hands,  and  which 
is  filled  with  his  presence.  Others  have 
considered  infinite  space  as  the  receptacle, 
or  rather  the  habitation,  of  the  Almighty: 
but  the  noblest  and  most  exalted  way  of 
considering  this  infinite  space  is  that  of  Sir 
Isaac  Newton,  who  calls  it  the  sensorium 
of  the  Godhead.  Brutes  and  men  have 
their  sensoriola,  or  little  sensoriums  by 
which  they  apprehend  the  presence  and 
perceive  the  actions  of  a  few  objects  that 
lie  contiguous  to  them*  Thar  knowledge 
and  observation  turn  within  a  very  narrow 
circle.  But  as  God  Almighty  cannot  hot 
perceive  and  know  everything  in  wtuch 
he  resides,  infinite  space  gives  room  to  in- 
finite knowledge,  and  is,  as  it  were,  an  or- 
gan to  omniscience; 

Were  the  soul  separate  from  the  body, 
and  with  one  glance  of  thought  should  start 
bevond  the  bounds  of  the  creatioD,  should 
it  for  millions  of  years  continue  its  prepress 
through  infinite  space  with  the  same  ac- 
tivity, it  would  still  find  itself  within  tht 
embrace  of  its  Creator,  and  encompassed 
round  with  the  immensity  of  the  Godhead. 
Whilst  we  are  in  the  bodv  he  is  not  less 
present  with  us  because  tie  is  concealed 
from  us.  *  O  that  I  knew  where  I  might 
find  him,'  says  Job.  *  Behold  I  go  forward, 
but  he  is  not  there;  and  backward,  but  I 
cannot  perceive  him;  on  the  left  hand» 
where  he  does  work,  but  I  cannot  behcdd 
him:  he  hidfbth  himself  on  the  right  hand 
that  I  cannot  see  him.'  In  short,  reason,  as 
well  as  revelation  assures  u^  that  he  can- 
not be  absent  from  us,  notwithstanding  he 
is  undiscovered  by  us. 

In  this  consideration  of  God  Almighty's 
omnipresence  and  omniscience,  every  un 
comfortable  thought  vanishes.    He  camict 
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Dot  iTMvi  every  thing  that  has  bdng, 
especially  such  of  his  creatures  vrho  fear 
they  are  not  regarded  by  him.  He  is  privy 
to  all  their  thoughts,  and  to  that  anxiety  of 
heart  in  particular,  which  is  apt  to  trouble 
them  on  this  occasion:  for,  as  it  is  impos- 
sible he  should  overlook  any  of  his  crea- 
tures, so  we  may  be  confident  that  he 
regards  with  an  eye  of  mercy,  those  who 
enaeavour  to  recommend  themselves  to  his 
notice,  and  in  an  unfeigned  humility  of 
heart  think  themselves  unworthy  that  he 
fAiould  be  mindful  of  them. 


Na  56^]    'Monday,  July  1%  1714, 
'  MiUUe  sppeies  amor  etL—Ofrid  Jian  Atn,  W.  233. 

Lov9  ia  >  kind  of  warfaro. 
As  my  correspondents  begin  to  grow 
pretty  numerous^  I  think  myself  obli^d  to 
tikjt  some  notice  of  them,  and  shall  toere* 
fore  BiiULe  this  |^per  a  miscellany  of  let- 
torn  I  bsv^e,  since  my  re-assuming  the 
office  of  Spectator,  received  abundance  of 
epMes  from  geatlemen  of  the  blade,  who 
i  frid  have  bcien  so  used  to  action  that  they 
know  not  how  to  lie  still.  They  seecir  gey 
nmlly  to  be  of  opnion  that  the  £air  at 
home  oog^t  to  reward  them  for  their  ser- 
vices abroad,  and  that  until  the  cause  of 
their  country  calls  them  again  into  the 
'  field,  they  have  a  sort  of  right  to  quarter 
Uiemsdves  upon  the  ladies.  In  order  to 
£avoar  their  approaches,  I  am  deared  by 
aome  to  enlarge  upon  the  accomplishments 
ef  their 'pdTofesNons,  and  by  others  to  give 
them  mv  advice  in  carrymg  on  their  at- 
tacks. But  let  us  hear  what  the  gentle- 
men say  for  themselves. 

*  Mr.  Spectator,— Though  it  may  look 
somewhat  perverse  amidst  the  arts  of 
peace  to  talk  too  much  of  war,  it  is  but  gra- 
titude to  pay  the  last  office  to  its  manes, 
since  even  peace  itself,  is,  in  some  measure, 
obliged  to  it  for  its  being. 

*  You  have,  in  your  former  papers,  al- 
ways recommended  the  accomplished  to 
the  favour  of  the  fair;  and  I  hope  you  will 
allow  me  to  represent  some  part  of  a  mili- 
tary life  not  altogether  unnecessary  to  the 
forming  a  gentleman.  I  need  not  tell  you 
that  in  France,  whose  fashions  we  have 
been  formerly  so  fond  of,  almost  every  one 
derives  his  pretences  to  merit  from  the 
sword;  and  tnat  a  man  has  scarce  the  face 
to  make  his  court  to  a  lady,  without  some 
credentials  from  the  service  to  recommend 
him.  As  the  profession  is  very  ancient,  we 
have  reason  to  think  some  of  the  greatest 
men  among  the  old  Romans  derived  many 
of  Oieir  virtues  from  it,  the  commanders 
being  frequently  in  other  respects  some  of 
Ae  most  shining  characters  of  the  age. 

*  The  army  not  only  gives  a  man  oppor- 
tunities of  exercising  those  two  great  vir- 
tues, patience  and  courage,  but  often  pro- 
duces them  in  minds  where  they  had 
Scarce  any  footing  before.  I  must  add,  that 


it  is  one  of  the  best  schools  In  th^  world  to 
receive  a  general  notion  of  mankind  in,  and 
a  certain  freedom  of  behaviour,  which  is 
not  so  easily  acquired  in  any  other  place. 
At  the  same  time  I  must  own,  that  some 
military  airs  are  prettjr  extraordinary,  and 
that  a  man  who  goes  into  the  army  a  cox* 
comb,  will  come  out  of  it  a  sort  of  public 
nuisance:  but  a  man  of  sense,  or  one  who 
before  had  not  been  sufficiently  used  to  a 
mixed  conversation,  generally  takes  the 
true  turn.  The  court  has  hi  all  ages  been 
allowed  to  be  the  standard  of  good-breed- 
ing; and  I  believe  there  is  not  a  juster  oh* 
servation  in  Monsieur  Rochefoucaiilt,  than 
that  "  a  man  who  has  been  bred  up  wholly 
to  business,  can  never  get  the  air  of  a  cour- 
tier at  court,  but  will  immediatjcly  catch  it 
in  the  camp.'*  The  reason  of  this  most 
certainly  is,  that  the  very  essence  of  good- 
breeding  and  pc^teness  consists  in  several 
niceties^  which  are  so  minute  that  they 
escape  his  observation,  and  he  falls  short 
of  the  original  he  would  popy  after;  but 
when  he  sees  the  same  things  chained  and 
aggravated  to  a  fault,  he  no  sooner  endear 
vours  to  come  up  to  the  pattern  which  is 
set  before  him,  than,  though  he  stops  some- 
what short  of  that,  he  naturally  rests 
where  in  reality  he  ought  I  was,  two  or 
three  days  aeo,  mightily  pleased  with  the 
observation  of  a  humorous  gentleman  upon 
one  of  his  friends,  who  was  in  other  re- 
spects every  way  an  accomplished  person, 
that  **  be  wanted  nothinr  but  a  dash  of  the 
coxcomb  in  him;"  by  which  he  understood 
a  little  of  that  alertness  and  unconcern  in 
the  common  actions  of  life,  which  is  usually 
so  visible  among  gentlemen  of  the  army, 
and  which  a  cam|>aign  or  two  would  infal- 
libly have  given  him. 

•You  will  easily  ^ess,  sir,  by  this  my 
panegyric  upon  a  military  education,  that 
I  am  myself  a  soldier,  and  indeed  I  am  so. 
I  remember,  within  three  years  after  T  had 
been  in  Uie  army,  I  was  ordered  into  the 
country  a  recruiting.  I  had  very  particu- 
lar success  in  this  part  of  the  service,  and 
was  over  and  above  assured,  at  my  going 
away,  that  I  might  have  taken  a  young 
lady,  who  was  the  most  considerable  for- 
tune in  the  country,  along  with  me.  I  pre- 
ferred the  pursuit  of  fame  at  that  time  to 
all  other  considerations,  and  though  I  was 
not  absolutely  bent  on  a  wooden  leg,  -re- 
solved at  least  to  get  a  scar  or  two  for  the 
good  of  Europe.  I  have  at  present  as  mu^h 
as  I  desire  of  this  sort  of  honour,  and  if  you 
could  recommend  me  effectually,  shoula  be 
well  enough  contented  to  pass  the  remain-  - 
der  of  my  days  in  the  arms  of  some  dear 
kind  creature,  and  upon  4  pretty  estate  in 
the  country.  This,  as  I  take  it,  would  be 
following  tne  example  of  Lucius  Cincinna- 
tus,  the  old  Roman  (Uctator,  who,  at  th^ 
end  of  a  war  left  the  camp  to  foUow  the 
plough.  I  am,  sir,  with  all  imaginable  re- 
spect, your  most  obedient,  humble  servant* 
•WILLWARLEY.' 
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iccr.  Bud  tm  at  proent  widi  a  friSeod  m 
tht  coontiy.  Here  it  a  nch  widaw  in  the 
MekUbaarliaod»  who  has  made  fools  o£  all 
tlKfdx-haiitcnwkhia  fifty  miles  of  hen  Slie 
dedaiet  she  intends  to  marry,  but  has  not 
vet  been  mked  by  the  man  vie  coald  Uke. 
She  oMally  admits  her  humble  admirers  to 
aaandicneeartwo;  bat,  after  she  has  oace 
given  them  denial,  wUl  never  see  them 
BBore.  I  am  amaivd  by  a  female  rdation 
that  I  shall  have  bar  play  at  her;  but  as 
my  whole  meccss  depends  on  my  first  ap- 
pmches,  I  desire  yonr  advice,  whether  I 
had  best  storm,  or  pcocced  by  way  of  sap. 
I  aos,  sir,  yonrs,  te. 

«P.  S.  I  had  (brrot  to  tdl  yon,  that  I 
have  already  carried  one  of  her  outworks, 
that  is,  secured  her  maid.' 

«  Ma.  SpKCTATom,  — 1  have  asMtedia  «e- 
veral  sieges  in  the  Low  Countries  and  bemg 
HiQ  wilfing  tn  em^oymv  taknts  as  a  soldier 
amlrngim<  r,  lay  down  thiamonring  at  seven 
a^clQck  bcfoe  ^e  daor  of  an  JibAate  fip- 
■mle,  who  had  for  some  time  lemssd  ane 
admittance,  I  made  a  lodgement  in  an 
enter  parhnr  abm^  twelve:  the  enemy  re- 
tired to  her  bed-chamber,  yet  I  still  pnr- 
sned,  and  ifaant  twoo'clock  this  afternoon 
dhethonghtfittocapitnlate.  Hertoands 
am  indeed  somewhsdt  high,  in  rdstion  to 
tiie  settlement  of  her  fortnne.  Bat,  being 
K  pomeaaaa  of  tfie  hoooe,  I  Intend  to  hMMit 
npon  rar<e  MancAr,  and  am  in  hopes,  by 
keenmr  off  all  other  pretenders  for  Uie 
twetitjMbor  hoars,  to  starve  her 
NDplsuice.  I  beg  yonr  q»eedy  ad- 
vice, and  am,  «r,  roan, 

•PETER  PUSH. 

*Fram  my  camp  in  Red-Uoo  square, 
Saturday,  four  in  the  afternoon.' 
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I  HAVK  received  private  advice  from 
some  of  my  correspondents,  that  if  I  would 
give  my  paper  a  general  run,  I  should  take 
care  to  season  it  with  scandal.  I  have  in- 
deed observed  of  late  that  few  writings  sell 
which  are  not  filled  with  great  nsmes  and 
yiuatrioQs  titles.  The  reader  generally  casts 
his  eye  upon  a  new  book«  and,  if  he  finds 
sevmal  letters  separated  from  oneanodier 
1^  a  dash,  he  buys  it  up,  and  puntoes  it  with 
great  satisfaction.  An  Af  and  an  A,  a  7* 
and  an  r,*  with  a  short  line  between  them, 
has  aold  maay  innpid  pamphlets.  Kay, 
I  have  known  a  whole  edition  go  off  by 
virtue  of  two  or  three  well-written  ^c— «. 

A  qNinkhng  of  the   words    ''faction. 


like  significant  terms,  m  an  italic  c 

have  also  a  very  good  elect 

eye  of  the  purchaser,   not  to 

**  scribbler  liar,  rone,  raac^  kaMne*  vd 

villain,''  without  wiuch  it  is  imprmiMe  as 

carry  on  a  modem  cuntiuiijiy. 

Our  party  writers  are  so  scnaifaiecf  the 
secret  virtue  of  an  innuendo  to  leoomnnand 
their  prodactions,  that  of  late  Owr  never 

mention  the  Q — --n  or  P 1  «t  ksigtl^ 

though  they  q>eak  of  them  vrithl 
and  with  me  deference  whick  ia 
them  from  every  private  peison.  It  i 
a  secret  sadsfisction  toapursncr  of  i 
mysteriooB  works,  that  he  is  ^ble 
pher  them  without  hdp,  and  far  ifie 
strength  of  his  own  natural  parts,  tolQI^ 
ablankmce,  ormakeontawntdtittthK 
only  the  farst  and  last  tetqr  to  ifc^^ 

Some  of  onr  anthers  indeed,  when  4kt 
wmdd  be  more  satirical  than  ondtaar^  omK 
01^  the  vowels  of  a 


tywels  of  a  great  nans  nnaM^ 
uumiiiifHTy  imon  acH^be  en 


This  way  of  ^ 
T— m 


by  T— m  B— wn,^  «f  i 
memory,  who,  after  haviag^gaaied  a  ] 
name  of  aR  its  intermedmte  vweh^  i 
plant  it  in  his  works,  and  makeasfrecwiiis 
It  as  he  pleased,  without  wKf4 
statute. 

That  I  may  imitate  these  t 
thors,  and  publbh  a  paper  which  : 
more  taking  than  otdm^,  I  k 


drawn  np  a  ^wry  onions  i 
reader  or  penetration  wiH  find  a  I, 
of  concealed  satiiY,  sod,  if  he  be  I 
ed  with  the  present  poatore  o£  sdbirs,  ^ 
easily  diaoover  the  meaning  of  iL 

'  If  there  are  four  persona  in  tke  aniieB 
who  endeavour  to  \fno%  all  things  inaocon- 
fusion,  and  ruin  their  native  oonartry,  I  dMak 
every  honest  Englishman  ought  to  be  upon 
his  guard.  That  there  are  such,  eiTf7  one 
will  agjree  with  me  who  bean  me  nnsne  *^» 
with  his  first  friend  and  fevourite  ***,  not  as 
mention*** nor***.  These peoptemij  ii> 
ch-rch,  ch-rch  as  long  asth!^  please;  hnC 
to  make  use  of  a  homdy  pnxcrh,  **The 
proof  of  the  p-dd-ng  is  in  the  eating.*  Tins 


I  am  sure  of,  that  if  a  certain  prinoes 
concur  with  a  certain  prelate,  ](aad  we  have 
Monsieur  2^— o's  wora  for  it)om- 
rity  would  be  in  a  sweet  p-ckle. 
the  British  nation  aufier,  fersooth,  I 
my  lady  Q-p-t-s  has  been  disobfiged?  Or  is 
it  reasonable  that  our  En^sh  fleet*  winch 
used  to  be  die  terror  of  the  ocemi,  uUoaH 

lie  wind4Miund  for  the  sake  of  a ^  I 

love  to  speak  out,  and  decteie  mr  mind 
clearly,  when  I  am  talldng  for  the  gocid  cf 
my  Goimtry.  I  will  not  make  my  oomt  m 
an  ill  man,  though  he  were  a  B        vera 

T L     Kay,  I  would  not  stick  to  can  9» 

wretched  a  politician  a  traitar,  an  cncmv 

to  his  covmtry:  and  a  blnod-rd-ss^  &c  &c.^ 

The  remaining  part  of  dus  political  trea- 
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^■e*  wUch  is  written  After  the  manner  of 
tiie  most  cdebrated  authors,  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, I  may  commnnicate  to  the  public  at  a 
more  convenient  season.  In  the  mean  while 
I  shall  leave  this  with  mv  curious  reader, 
•8  some  ingenious  writers  ao  their  enieinas; 
aad,  if  any  sagacious  person  can  fairly 
unriddle  it,  I  will  print  his  explanation, 
and,  if  he  peases,  acquaint  the  worid  with 
his  name. 

I  hope  this  short  essay  will  convince  ray 
readers  it  is  not  for  want  of  abilities  that 
I  avoid  state  tracts,  and  that,  if  I  would 
apply  my  mind  to  it,  I  might  in  a  little 
time  be  as  great  a  master  of  the  political 
scratch  as  anv  the  most  eminent  writer  of 
the  age.  I  snail  only  add,  that  in  order  to 
outahme  all  the  modem  race  of  syncopists, 
and  thoroughly  content  my  English  reader, 
I  intend  shortly  to  publish  a  Spectator  that 
^lall  not  have  a  sii^le  vowel  in  it* 


Na  568.]    Friday,  July  16,  1714. 

— ^DniB  redUt,  Indpit  tiue  tniM. 

MaH.  Bpif.  xzzfx.  1. 

KadtiBf  makes  it  Uiine. 

I  WAS  yesterday  in  a  coffee-house  not  far 
from  the  Royal  Exchange,  where  I  ob- 
served three  persons  in  close  conference 
over  a  pipe  of  tobacco;  upon  which,  having 
filled  one  for  my  own  use,  I  lighted  it  at 
tlie  litde  wax  candle  that  stood  before 
them:  and«  after  having  thrown  in  two  or 
three  whifl^  amongst  them,  sat  down  and 
nade  one  of  the  company.  I  need  not  tell 
my  reader  that  lighting  a  man's  pipe  at  the 
same  candle  is  looked  upon  among  brother 
soBoakers  as  an  overture  to  conversation 
and  friendship.  As  we  here  laid  our  heads 
together  in  a  very  amicable  manner,  being 
entrenched  under  a  cloud  of  our  own  rais- 
ing, I  took  up  the  last  Spectator,  and  cast- 
ing my  eye  over  it,  *  The  Spectator,*  says 
1,  •is  very  witty  to-day:'  upon  which  a 
lusty  lethargic  old  gentleman,  who  sat  at 
the  ujper  end  of  the  table,  having  gradu- 
ally blown  out  of  his  mouth  a  great  deal  of 
smoke  which  he  had  been  collecting  for 
some  time  before,  *Ay,'  says  he,  'more 
witty  than  wise,  I  am  afhiid.*  His  neigh- 
bour, who  sat  at  his  right  hand,  immediate- 
ly coloured,  and,  beine  an  angry  politician, 
laid  down  his  pipe  with  so  much  wrath  that 
he  broke  it  m  the  middle,  and  by  that 
means  furnished  me  with  a  tobacco  stopper. 
I  took  it  up  very  sedatdy,  and,  looking  nim 
full  in  the  mce,  made  use  of  it  from  time  to 
time  all  the  while  he  was  speaking:  *This 
fellow, '  says  he,  *  cannot  for  his  Ufo  Keep  out 
of  polios.  Do  you  see  how  he  abuses  four 
great  men  here?'  I  fixed  my  eye  very 
attentively  on  the  paper,  and  asked  him 
^  if  he  meant  those  who  were  represented  by 
asterisks.  *  Asterisks,'  says  he,  'do  you 
call  them?  they  are  all  of  them  stars— he 
nifdit  as  well  here  put  gartefs  to  them. 

Vol,  II.  45 


Then  pray  do  but  mind  the  two  or  three 
next  fines:  Ch-rch  and  p-dd-ng  in  the 
same  sentence!  Our  dersy  are  very  much 
behdden  to  him!'  Upon  this  Uie  third  gen- 
tleman, who  was  of  a  mild  ^position,  and. 
as  I  found,  a  whig  in  his  heart,  desired 
him  not  to  be  too  severe  upon  the  Spectator 
neither;  *  for,'  says  he,  <  you  find  he  is  very 
cautious  of  givine  offence,  and  has  there- 
fore put  two  daaaes  into  his  pudding.'  *  A 
fi^  for  his  dash,'  says  the  angry  politician^ 

*  m  his  next  sentence  he  gives  a  pudn  innu- 
endo that  our  posterity  will  be  m  a  sweet 
pickle.  What  does  the  fod  mean  by  his 
pickle?  Why  does  he  not  write  it  at  length, 
if  he  means  honestly?'  'I  have  read  over 
the  whde  sentence,'  says  I;  'bin  I  look 
upon  the  parenthesis  in  the  belly  of  it  to  be 
the  most  aan^rous  part,  and  as  full  of  in- 
sinuations as  It  can  hold.'  <  But  who,'  says 
I.  *  is  my  lady  Q-p-t-s?*  *  Aj,  answer  that 
it  you  can,  sir,'  says  the  funous  statesman 
to  the  poor  whig  that  sat  over  against  him. 
Biut,  without  giving  him  time  to. reply,  'I 
do  assure  you,'  says  he,  '  were  I  my  lady 
Q-p-t-s,  I  would  sue  him  for  Kanaalum 
majpiatunu  What  is  the  world  come  to? 
Must  every  body  be  allowed  to—!'  He 
had  by  this  time  filled  a  new  pipe,  and,  ap- 
plying it  to  his  lips,  when  we  expected  the 
last  word  of  his  sentence,  put  us  off  with  a 
whiff  of  tobacco;  which  he  redoubled,  with 
so  much  rage  and  trepidation,  that  he  al- 
most stifled  the  whole  company.  After  a 
short  pause,  I  owned  that  I  thought  the 
Spectator  had  gone  too  fkr  in  writing  so 
many  letters  of  my  lady  Q-p-t-s's  name: 

*  but,  however,'  says  I,  *  he  has  made  a 
little  amends  for  it  in  his  next  sentence, 
where  he  leaves  a  blank  space  without  so 
much  as  a  consonant  to  direct  us.  I  mean,' 
says  I,  « after  those  words,  "  the  fleet  that 
used  to  be  the  terror  of  the  ocean,  should 
be  wind-bound  for  the  sake  of  a  — ;"  after 
which  ensues  a  chasm,  that  in  my  opinion 
looks  modest  enough.'  <  Sir,'  says  my  an- 
tagonist, '  you  may  easily  know  his  meaning 
bv  his  gaping;  I  suppose  he  deugns  his 
chasm,  as  you  call  it,  for  a  hole  to  creep  out 
at,  but  I  believe  it  will  hardly  serve  his 
turn.  Who  can  endure  to  see  thegreat 
officers  of  stote,  the  B — y's  and  T---t's 
treated  after  so  scurrilous  a  manner?'  '  I 
can't  for  my  life,'  says  I,  *  imagine  who  they 
are  the  Spectator  means. '  •  No ! '  says  he  :— 
*Yourhumtde  servant,  sir!'  Upon  which 
he  flung  himself  back  in  his  chair  after  a 
contemptuous  manner,  and  smiled  upon 
the  old  lethargic  gentleman  on  his  left  hsoid, 
who  I  found  was  his  great  admirer.  The 
whig  however  had  begun  to  conceive  a 
good-will  towards  me,  and,  seeing  my 
pipe  out,  very  generously  offered  me  the 
use  <tf  his  box;  but  I  dechned  it  with  great 
civility,  being  obliged  to  meet  a  friend 
about  that  time  in  another  quarter  of  the 
city. 

At  my  leaving  the  coffee-house,  I  could 
not  foibear  r^ecting  wiUi  myself  upon  that 
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gross  tribe  of  fools  who  may  be  termed  the 
orer-wise,  and  up  ^n  the  difRculty  of  writing 
Mfthinj;  m  this  ccnsorioas  ape  which  a 
weak  head  may  not  const nic  into  private 
satire  and  persrihal  rcflectiftn. 

A  man  whohas  at^ond  nose  at  aninmiendo 
smells  treavn  and  seditkwi  in  the  most  inno- 
cent words  that  can  be  pot  tocher,  and 
never  sees  a  vice  or  folly  stt^i^matised  bat 
finds  oat  one  or  other  of  his  acquahitance 
pointed  at  bv  the  writer.  I  remember  an 
empty  pragmatical  fellow  in  the  coontry, 
who,  npon  reading  over  The  Whole  Duty 
of  Man,  had  written  the  names  of  several 
persons  in  the  village  at  the  side  of  every 
sin  which  is  mentioned  by  that  excellent 
author;  so  that  he  had  converted  one  of  the 
beat  books  in  the  worid  into  a  libel  agamst 
the  'squire,  church  warrlens,  overseers  <rf 
the  poor,  and  all  other  the  most  cctisider- 
aWe  persons  in  the  parish.  This  book, 
with  these  extraordinary  marginal  notes, 
fell  aceidentallv  into  the'handa  of  one  who 
had  never  seen'  it  bcfiTe ;  upon  which  there 
arose  a  current  report  that  somebody  had 
written  a  book  a^wnst  the  'squire  and  the 
whole  parish.  The  minister  of  the  place, 
having  at  that  time  a  controversy  with 
tome  of  his  congregation  upon  the  account 
of  his  tithes,  was  under  some  sosptcion 
of  being  the  author,  until  the  good  man 
sat  his  people  right,  by  showing  them  that 
the  satirical  passages  might  be  applied  to 
several  others  of  two  or  three  neigtiboaring 
villages,  and  that  the  book  was  written 
against  aB  the  sinners  in  England. 


Kc  569.]    Monday,  July  19,  1714 

Itftkt  (firnntiir  noM*  vit^v  cwWtte 

Aa  MX  amkiUa  difpiat. _ 

J»r.  Jtn  PUL  ytr.  4M. 

Witt  wen  tbe  kinfi,  who  never  dbom  a  ftind 
Tin  with  tan  cupi  they  ted  umuk'i  fm  mmi. 
And  KM  Ike  koUCNB  ofliii  tf 


No  vices  arc  so  inctirtble  as  those  wluch 
men  are  apt  to  glory  in.  One  wcwld  won- 
der how  drunkenness  should  have  the  good 
hick  to  be  of  this  number.  Aoacharais, 
being  invited  to  a  match  of  drihkiag  at 
Corinth,  demanded  the  priie  Tenr  ho- 
roorously,  because  he  was  drunk  before 
any  of  the  rest  of  the  company:  'for,*  says 
he,  •  when  we  run  a  race,  he  who  arrives 
at  the  g«d  first  is  entitled  to  the  reward?* 
on  the  contrarv,  in  this  thirsty  generatioo, 
the  honour  falls  opoo  him  who  carries  off 
the  greatest  quantity  of  fiqoor,  and  knocks 
down  the  rest  cf  the  company.  I  was  the 
other  day  with  honest  Will  Fminel,  the 
West  Saxon,  who  was  reckoniiig  op  hm 
much  fiquor  had  passed  throng  him  in 
the  last  twenty  years  of  his  hie,  wfaidi, 
accor^ng  to  his  computatioo,  amounted  to 
twenty-three  hogsheads  of  October,  four 
tonsofport,ha]fakildeikinof  small  beer, 
wnetecn  barrds  of  cider,  and  three  ^ 


of  chMSfsaSgn;  besMes  wliicfa  lie 
sisted  at  four  hunitared  bowls  of  pn 
to  mendon  sips,  dimms,  and  wfaets  ^ 
number.  I  question  not  but  ercfy  reader^ 
memory  will  suggest  to  Iub  sevml  aadu- 
tious  young  men  who  are  as  vum  m  tMm 
partioilsr  as  Win  F^aokd,  and  can  boHt 
of  as  glorious  exploits. 

Our  modem  phUosopbcrs  cibjuit,  tkai 
there  is  a  general  decay  of  moistme  ia  Aa 
globe  of  the  earth.  This  tlwy  daeiT 
ascribe  to  the  growth  of  vegetables*  w^atk 
incorporate  into  their  own  substance  umt 
fluid  Dodies  that  never  retum  a^aia  to  iUSt 
former  nature:  but  with  subaaasaoB,  they 
ought  to  throw  into  their  acjowt  tivvr 
innumerable  rational  beings  whick  it^ 
their  nourishment  chiefly  out  of  fiqai^ 
especially  when  we  consider  tint  ■«% 
compared  with  their  fcllov  crcataRs* 
drink  much  aiore  diaa  cones  to  their 
share. 

But,  however  highhr  this  tribe  cf  peofit 
may  think  of  themselves,  a  dnmkea  ana 
is  a  greater  moaster  than  any  that  is  ta  be 
found  among  all  the  creatures  which  God 
has  made;  as  indeed  there  is  no  character 
.which  appears  more  despicable  aad  de- 
formed, m  the  eyes  cf  all  rea^maMe  per- 
sons, than  that  of  a  drunkard.  fliaMiiwn» 
one  of  oar  own  oauntr>'nca»  who  was 
addicted  to  this  vice,  bavinf  set  «^  for  a 
share  in  the  Roman  empire,  aad  besf;  ^^ 
feated  m  a  great  battle,  handed  ksnaelL 
When  he  was  seen  by  the  arasr  ia  ^is 
melancholy  stuation;  notwithsLnwiag  he 
had  behaved  himself  rof  lnwndy»  the 
common  jest  was,  tiiat  the  daii^  ^^^^  saw 
banging  upon  the  tree  before  thcsa  was 
not  a  man,  but  a  bottle. 

Thb  vice  has  venr  fotal  cllects  «a  the 
mind*  the  bodr,  and  iortaiiet  of  the  ] 
who  is  devoted  to  it 

In  regard  to  the  miad,  it  first  of  afi  i 
covers  eveiy  Haw  in  it.  The  sohcr  m 
by  the  strenq^th  of  reason,  may  ke 
aad  subdue  evcrv  vice  or  kHy  to  wtiirh  he 
is  most  inclined;  but  wiae  makes  trtttf 
latent  seed  sprout  up  ia  the  aoul  and  show 
itself;  it  gives  fory  to  the  paswatt.  aid 
force  to  those  obwcts  which  are  i^  la 
produce  them.  When  a  yooa^  feleiv 
compbuaed  to  an  old  philosopher  that  lis 
wile  was  not  handsome,  '  pot  leas  ^ 
your  wine,'  says  the  philoscmher, 
will  quickly  miake  h^  sa'  Wiae  1 
indifference  into  love^  love  into 
and  jealousy  into  madness.  It  i 
the  good-natured  auui  into  aa  ifiot, 
the  choleric  into  aa  aiwarna  It 
bitterness  to  resentment,  it  makes 
insupportable,  and  displajrs  ereiy 
spot  of  thesoidinitsutoKistdefonaitv. 

Nor  does  this  vice  only  betray  the*  hid- 
den fuiha  of  a  man,  aad  show  them  m  the 
most  odious  colours,  but  often  <x}caMai 
fauhs  to  whidi  he  is  not  natartf  y  wAkA 
There  is  more  of  turn  than  of  truth  m  a 
ayhig  of  Seneca,  that  i 
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riot  produce  but  discovdr  hxAts,  Cbminon 
experience  teaches  the  contrary*  Wine 
throws  a  man  cmt  of  himself,  and  infuses 
qualities  into  the  mind  which  she  is*  a 
stranger  to  In  her  sotver  moments.  The 
person  you  converse  with  after  the  third 
bottle,  is  not  the  same  man  who  at  first  sat 
down  at  table  with  you.  Upon  this  maxim 
18  founded  one  of  the  prettiest  savings  I 
ever  met  with,  which  is  ascribed  toPublius 
Syrus,  'Qui  ebrium  Indificaty  Issdit  absen- 
nrm:'  •  He  who  jests  upon  a  man  that  is 
drunk,  injures  the  absent.' 

Thus  does  drunkenness  act  in  a  direct 
contradiction  to  reason,  whose  business  it 
is  to  clear  the  mind  of  every  vice  which  is 
crept  into  it,  and  to  guard  it  against  all  the 
approaches  of  any  that  endeavours  to  make 
Its  entrance.  But  besides  these  ill  effects, 
which  this  vice  produces  in  the  person 
who  is  actusJly  under  its  dominion,  it 
has  also  a  bad  infiuence  on  the  mind,  even 
^  its  sober  moments,  as  it  insensibly 
weakens  the  understanding,  impairs  the 
memory,  and  makes  those  faults  habitual 
which  arc  produced  by  frequent  excesses. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  show  the  ill  effects 
which  this  vice  has  on  the  bodies  and  for- 
tunes  of  men;  but  these  I  shall  reserve  for 
the  subject  of  some  future  paper. 


Na  570.]     Wednesday,  July  21,  1714, 

<^-— ^NiigcqM  ctJiorv.— Ar.  Jtn  PhL  ver.  323. 
Cfahiiiiif  triflet.'-JlMeMiiMii. 

There  is  scarcely  a  man  living  who  is 
jjot  actuated  by  ambition.  When  this 
principle  meets  with  an  honest  mind  and 
great  abilities,  it  does  infinite  service  to  the 
-world;  on  the  contrary,  when  a  man  only 
thinks  of  distinguishing  himself,  without 
'being  thus  qualified  for  it,  he  becomes  a 
very  pernicious  or  a  very  ridiculous  crea- 
ture. I  shall  here  confine  myself  to  that 
petty  kind  of  ambition,  by  which  some 
mea  grow  eminent  for  odd  accomplish- 
.meDts  and  trivial  performances.  How 
many  are  there  whose  whole  reputation 
depends  upon  a  pun  or  a  quibble?  You 
may  often  see  an  artist  in  the  streets  gain 
a  circle  of  admirers  by  carrying  a  long 
pole  upon  his  chin  or  forehead  in  a  per- 
pendicular postui-e.  Ambition  has  taught 
«ome  to  write  with  their  feet,  and  others 
to  walk  upon  their  hands.  Some  tumble 
into  fame,  others  grow  immortal  by  throw- 
ing themselves  through  a  hoop. 

Ciptera  de  genere  b<^  adeo  rant  mttUa,  loqmeein. 
DeltMttN  ralent  F»Moin< 

Hor.  Sat.  i.  Lib.  1. 13. 

With  thoaMiidi  more  of  this  atnUtioiyi  ace 
Woold  tlce  t*«i  FklniM  to  nlat«  eaeb  eaae. 

I  am  led  into  this  train  of  thought  by  an 
adventure  I  lately  met  with. 

I  was  the  other  day  at  a  tavern,  whcte 


the  -master  of  the  iiouse*  accoiainodated  us 
himself  with  every  thing  we  wanted^  I  ac- 
eideptaUy  fell  into  discourse  with  him;  and 
talking  of  a  cAtain  great  man,  who  shall 
be  nameless,  he  told  me  that  he  had  some- 
times the  honour  to  treat  him  with  a 
whistle;  adding  (by  way  of  parenthesis) 
•for  you  must  know,  gentlemen,  that  1 
whistle  the  best  of  any  man  in  Europe.' 
This  naturally  put  me  upon  desiring  nim 
to  give  us  a  sample  of  his  art;  upon  which 
he  called  for  a  case  knife,  and,  appl>^ing 
the  c<^e  of  it  to  his  mouth,  converted  it  into 
a  musical  -instrument,  and  entertained  me 
with  an  Italian  sola  Upon  laying  down 
the  knife,  he  took  up  a  pair  of  clean 
tobacco  pipes;  and,  after  having  slid  the 
small  end  of  them  over  the  table  in  a  most 
melodious  trill,  be  fetched  a  tune  out  of 
them,  whistlinvj^  to  them  at  the  same  time 
in  concert  In  short,  the  tobacco,  pipes 
became  musical  pipes  in  the  hand3of  our 
virtuoso,  who  confessed  to  me  ingenuously, 
he  had  broken  mch  quantities  of  them,  that 
he  had  almost  broke  himsdf  before  he  had 
brought  this  piece  of  music  to  any  tolerable 
perfection.  I  then  told  him  I  would  bring 
a  compai^  of  friends  to  dine^ with  him  next 
week,  as  an  encouragement  to  his  inge- 
nintt;  upon  which  be  thanked  me,  sayins^ 
that  he  would  provide  himself  with  a  new 
fryin|^*pan  against  that  day.  I  replied, 
that  it  was  no  matter;  roast  and  boiled 
would  serve  our  turn.  He  smiled  at  my 
simplicity,. and  told  me  that  it  was  his  de- 
sign to  give  us  a  tune  upon  it.  As  I  was 
surprised  at  such  "a  promise,  he  sent  for 
an  old  frying-pan,  and  grating  it  upon  the 
board,  whistled  to  it  in  such  a  melodious 
manner,  that  you  could  scarcely  distinguish 
it  from  a  bass-viol.  He  then  took  his  seat 
with  us  at  the  table,  and  hearing  my  friend 
that  was  with  me  hum  over  a  tune  to  him- 
self, he  told  him  if  he  would  smg  out,  he 
would  accompany  his  voice  with  a  tobacco 
pipe.  As  my  friend  has  an  agreeable  bass, 
he  chose  ratiier  to  sing  to  the  frying-pan, 
and  indeed  between  them  they  made  up  a 
most  extraordinary  concert  Fmdmg  our 
landlord  so  grei\t  a  proficient  in  kitchen 
music,  I  asked  him  if  he  was  master  of  the 
tongs  and  key.  He  told  me  that  he  had 
laid  it  down  some  years  since,  as  a  little 
unfashionable;  but  that,  if  I  pleased,  he 
would  give  me  a  lesson  upon  the  gridiron. 


*  Tbifl  eccentric  innn  kept  a  public  house,  theeifii 
of  tbe  Queen*!  anne,  near  the  end  of  the  Little  Piazsa 
in  Coven t-garden.  His  death  is  thns  noticed  in  |fte 
London  Mafr.  for  April,  1738. 

•*  JDm/A— Near  Fishmonger*!  Hall,  the  celebrated  Mr. 
John  Oentry,  better  known  by  the  appellation  of  Sif - 
nior  Denteriua,  which  by  way  of  humour,  he  asi^med 
and  pat  upon  hie  sicn.  He  kept  a  public  house,  not  only 
at  tbe  time  of  his  4eath,  but  when  the  Spectators  were 
writing ;  and  fh>n  the  odd  ulents  he  was  possessed  of, 
and  his  whimsical  ways  of  entertaining  his  dretomets, 
fUmished  a  subject  for  one  of  those  excellent  papets. 
Among  many  other  surprising  endowments  the  Bigpior 
had  that  of  whistling,  by  tbe  help  of  a  knife,  to  so  mat 
a  perfection,  that  he  became  as  (bmous  for  tfan.  as 
most  of  the  luiian  Bigniors  have  been  ibr  alligiBg. 
who  excel  Hkswise  in  that  way,  if  tA«  «##  tf  ^  kn^r 
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He  then  MatmcA  me,  that  he  had  added 
two  han  to  the  gridiron,  fai  order  to  give 
It  a  greater  compass  to  soond;  and  I  pcr- 
cekreA  was  as  wol  pleased  Vrith  the  inven- 
tion  as  Sappho  could  have  been  upon 
adding  two  strings  to  the  late.  To  be 
short,  I  found  that  his  whole  kitchen  was 
fumidied  with  musical  instmments;  and 
could  not  but  look  upon  this  artist  as  a 
kind  of  burlesque  musician. 

He  afterwards,  of  his  own  accord,  fell 
lAto  the  imitation  of  several  sin^ng  birds. 
My  friend  and  I  toasted  our  mistresses  to 
^e  nightingale,  when  all  of  a  sudden  we 
were  surprised  with  the  music  of  the 
thnuh.  He  next  proceeded  to  the  skjr^ 
lark,  mounting  up  by  a  proper  scale  of 
notes,  and  afterwards  hdling  to  the  ground 
with  a  very  easy  and  regular  descent  He 
then  contracted  his  whistle  to  the  voice  of 
several  birds  of  the  smallest  size.  As  he 
U  a  man  of  a  larger  bidk  and  higher 
stature  than  ordinary,  you  would  mncy 
him  a  giant  when  you  looked  upon  him, 
and  a  tom-tit  when  you  ^ut  your  eyes. 
I  must  not  omit  acquainting  my  reader 
that  this  accompHshed  person  was  for* 
roeriy  the  master  of  a  toy-shop  near  Tem- 
ple oar;  and  that  the  fiunous  Charles 
Mathers  was  bred  up  under  him.  I  am 
told  that  the  misfortunes  which  he  has  met 
with  in  the  world  are  chiefly  owing  to  his 
mat  application  to  his  music;  and  there- 
lore  cannot  but  recommend  him  to  my 
readers  as  one  who  deserves  their  favour, 
and  may  afibrd  them  great  diversion  over 
a  bottle  of  wine,  wmbh  he  sells  at  the 
Queen's  arms,  near  the  end  of  the  little 
piazza  in  Covent-garden. 


Na  571.1     Friday,  July  23,  1714. 
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What  nek  w«  Iwyond  Iwavrnt 

As  the  work  I  have  engaged  in  will  not 
only  connst  of  papers  of  humour  and  learn- 
ing, but  of  several  essays  moral  and  divine, 
I  shall  publish  the  following  one,  which  is 
founded  on  a  former  Spectator,  and  sent 
me  by  a  particular  friend,  not  questioning 
hut  it  wm  please  such  of  my  readers  as 
thhik  it  no  disparagement  to  their  under- 
standings to  give  way  sometimes  to  a  seri- 
ous thought. 

•Sir,— In  your  paper  of  Friday  the 
ninth  instant,  you  had  occasion  to  conader 
the  ubiquity  of  the  Godhead,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  show,  that,  as  he  is  present 
to  every  thing,  he  cannot  but  be  attentive 
to  every  thing,  and  }>rivy  to  all  the  modes 
and  puts  of  its  existence:  or,  in  other 
words,  that  the  omniscience  and  omnipre- 
sence are  co-existent  and  run  together 
tlurough  the  whole  infinitude  of  space. 
This  consideration  might  furnish  us  with 
many  incentives  to  devotion,  and  motives 
to  mofmUty;  but,  as  Uus  subject  has  been 


handled  bj  several  excdlent  wiiten,  I 
shall  consider  it  in  a  lidit  whcreai  I  have 
not  seen  it  placed  by  others. 

'First,  How  disconsolate  is  the  oonditiaB 
of  an  intellectual  being,  who  isthiia  pvescit 
with  his  Maker,  but  at  the  same  tune  re- 
ceives na  extraordinary  benefit  or  advan- 
tage from  this  his  presence! 

'Secondly,  How  deplorable  is  the  oqb£- 
tion  of  an  mtellectual  being,  who  feds  dd 
other  effects  from  this  his  presence,  lot 
such  as  proceeds  from  divine  wrath  and 
indignation! 

'Thirdly,  How  happy  is  the  coodiliaB 
of  that  intdlectual  bong,  who  is  aensflile 
of  his  Maker's  presence,  from  the  secret 
effects  of  his  mercy  and  loving  kindnes! 

'First,  How  disconsolate  is  the  oonditicii 
of  an  intdlectual  being,  who  is  thus  prcscst 
with  his  Maker,  but  at  the  same  time  re- 
ceives no  cxtraonlinary  benefit  or  advantage 
from  this  his  presence!  Every  partidedT 
matter  is  actuated  bv  this  Almighty  Bcioc 
which  passes  througn  it.  The  heavens  asa 
the  eaith,  the  stars  and  planets,  move  sad 
gravitate  by  virtue  of  this  great  prindple 
within  them.  All  the  dead  parts  of  natwe 
are  invigorated  by  the  presence  of  their 
Creator,  and  made  capcdble  of  ezertiqg-  their 
respective  qualities.  The  several  inatmcts» 
in  the  brute  creation,  do  likewise  operate 
and  work  towards  the  several  ends  whkh 
are  agreeable  to  them,  by  this  divine  energy. 
Man  onljr,  who  does  not  co-operate  wiOi  us 
Holy  Spirit,  and  is  unattentive  to  hk  pre- 
sence, recdves  none  of  those  advantages 
from  it  which  are  perfective  of  his  nabnew 
and  necessary  to  his  well  being.  The  Di- 
vinity is  with  him,  and  in  him,  and  every 
where  about  him,  but  of  no  advastm  to 
him.  It  is  the  same  thing  to  a  man  witkout 
rdigion,  as  if  there  were  no  God  in  the 
world.  It  is  indeed  impossible  for  an  bS- 
nite  Bdng  to  remove  himself  from  any  of 
his  creatures;  but  though  he  cannot  with- 
draw  his  essence  from  us,  which  worid 
argue  an  imperfection  in  him,  he  can  wMfr- 
draw  from  us  all  the  jo>'8  and  consoialioar 
of  it  His  presence  may  perhaps  be  nfoe»- 
sary  to  support  us  in  Gur  existence;  but  he 
may  leave  this  our  existence  to  itsdf^  wH9i 
re^rd  to  its  happiness  or  misery.  For,  in 
this  sense,  he  may  cast  us  awa^  from  his 
presence,  and  take  his  Holy  Spint  from  as. 
This  single  consideration  one  wovild  think 
sufficient  to  make  us  open  our  hearts  to  aB 
those  infiiaons  of  joy  and  gladness  whSA 
are  so  near  at  hand,  and  ready  to  be  poured 
in  upon  us;  especially  when  we  oomaadtr, 
secondly,  the  deplorable  condition  of  an  in- 
tellectual bdng  who  feds  no  other  e£^cts 
from  his  Makenr s  presence  but  such  as  pro- 
ceed  from  divine  wrath  and  indignatioa. 

We  mav  assure  oursdves,  that  the  great 
Author  of  nature  will  not  always  be  as  «Be 
who  is  indifferent  to  any  of  his  creatures. 
Those  who  will  not  fed  him  in  his  Isfc, 
will  be  sure  at  length  to  fied  hhn  in  his  di»- 
pleaaure.    And  bow  dreadfiil  is  the  oonfi* 
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Hon  of  that  creature,  who  Is  only  tenable 
f>f  the  being  of  his  Creator  by  what  he  suf- 
fers from  him !  He  is  as  essentially  present 
in  hell  as  in  heaven;  but  the  inhabitants  of 
the  former  behold  him  only  in  his  wrath, 
and  shrink  within  the  flames  to  conceal 
themselves  from  him.  It  is  not  in  the  power 
oif  im  agnation  to  conceive  the  fearnil  ef- 
fects ofOmnipotence  incensed. 

*  But  I  shall  only  consider  the  wretched- 
ness of  an  intellectual  being,  who  in  this 
life  lies  under  the  displeasure  of  him,  that 
at  all  times  and  In  all  places  is  intimately 
united  with  him.  He  is  able  to  disquiet  the 
aoul,  and  vex  it  in  all  its  faculties.  He  can 
hinder  any  of  the  greatest  comforts  of  life 
from  refreshing  us,  and  give  an  edge  to 
every  one  of  its  slightest  calamities.  Who 
then  can  bear  the  thought  of  being  an  out- 
cast from  his  presence,  that  is,  from  the 
comforts  of  it,  or  of  feeling  it  only  in  its  ter- 
rorsl  How  pathetic  is  that  expostulation 
of  Job,  when,  for  the  trial  of  his  patience, 
he  was  made  to  look  upon  hhnself  in  this 
deplorable  condition!  "  Why  hast  thou  set 
me  as  a  mark  against  th^,  so  that  I  am 
become  a  burden  to  myself?"  But,  thirdly, 
how  happy  is  the  conmtion  of  that  intellec- 
tual being,  who  is  sensible  of  his  Maker's 
presence  from  the  secret  effects  of  lus 
mercy  and  lovine  kindness! 

« The  blessed  m  heaven  behold  him  face 
to  face;  that  is,  are  as  sensible  of  his  pre- 
sence as  we  are  of  the  presence  of  any  per- 
son whom  we  look  upon  with  our  eyes. 
There  is,  doubtless,  a  faculty  in  sinrits,  by 
which  they  apprehend  one  another  as  our 
senses  do  material  objects;  and  there  is  no 
question  but  our  souls,  when  they  are  dis- 
embodied, or  placed  in  glorifid  bodies, 
will,  by  this  faculty,  in  whatever  part  or 

S>ace  they  reside,  be  always  senable  of  the 
ivine  Presence.  We,  who  have  this  veil 
of  flesh  standing  between  us  and  the  world 
of  spirits,  must  Be  content  to  know  that  the 
Spirit  of  God  is  present  with  us,  by  the 
effects  which  he  produces  in  us.  Our  out- 
ward senses  are  too  gross  to  apprehend 
him;  we  may  however  taste  and  see  how 
gracious  he  u,  by  his  mfluence  upon  our 
minds,  by  those  virtuous  thoughts  which 
he  awakens  in  us,  by  those  secret  com- 
forts and  refreshments  which  he  conveys 
into  our  souls,  and  by  those  ravishing 
jojrs  and  inward  satisfactions  which  are 
perpetually  springing  up,  and  diffiinng 
themselves  among  all  the  thoughts  of  good 
men.  He  is  Jodged  in  our  very  essence, 
and  is  as  a  soul  wittun  the  soul  to  irradiate 
its  understanding,  rectify  its  will,  purify  its 
passions,  and  enliven  all  the  powers  of  man. 
How  happy  therefore  is  an  mtdlectual  be- 
ing, who,  oy  prayer  and  meditation,  by  vir- 
tue and  good  works,  opens  this  communi- 
cation between  God  and  his  own  soul! 
Though  the  whole  creation  frowns  upon 
him,  and  all  nature  looks  black  about  htm, 
be  has  his  light  and  support  within  him, 
that  are  able  to  cheer  lira  mind»  and  bear 


him  up  in  the  midst  of  all  those  horrors 
which  encompass  him.  He  knows  that  his 
helper  is  at  hand,  and  is  always  nearer  to 
him  than  any  thing  else  can  be,  which  is 
capable  of  annoying  or  terrifying  him.  In 
the  midst  of  calumny  or  contempt,  he  at- 
tends to  that  Being  who  whispers  bettor 
things  within  his  soul,  and  whom  he  looks 
upon  as  his  defender,  his  glory,  and  thfe 
litter-up  of  his  head.  In  his  deepest  sofii- 
tude  and  retirement,  he  knows  that  he  is 
in  company  with  the  greatest  of  beings; 
and  perceives  within  himself  such  r^l  sen* 
sadons  of  his  presence,  as  are  more  delight- 
ful than  any  thing  that  can  be  met  witn  in 
the  conversation  of  his  creatures.  Even  in 
the  hour  of  death,  he  considers  the  pains 
of  his  dissolution  to  be  nothing  else  but  the 
breaking  down  of  that  partition,  which 
stands  betwixt  his  soul  ana  the  sigjht  of  that 
Being  who  is  always  present  with  him,  and 
is  about  to  manifest  itself  to  him  in  fulness 
of  joy. 

'If  we  would  be  thus  happy,  and  thus 
sensible  of  our  Maker's  presence,  from  the. 
secret  effects  of  his  mercy  and  goodness,, 
we  must  keep  such  a  watch  over  all  our 
thoughts,  that,  in  the  language  of  theScsHp- 
ture,  his  soul  may  have  pleasure  in  us.  We 
must  take  care  not  to  grieve  his  Holy  Spi- 
rit, and  endeavour  to  make  the  meditations 
of  our  hearts  always  acceptable  in  his  sight; 
that  he  may  delight  thus  to  reside  and 
dwell  in  us.  The  light  of  nature  could 
direct  Seneca  to  this  doctrine,  in  a  very 
remarkable  passage  among  his  epistles: 
**  Saetr  inett  in  noSu  tftiritua  bonorum  ma* 
lorumqtte  cuatOB,  et  dbiervatOTf  et  quemad* 
modum  no9  ilium  tractamuaf  ita  et  illi 
fio»,'*  "There  is  a  holy  spirit  remding  hi 
us,  who  watches  and  observes  both  good 
and  evil  men,  and  will  treat  us  after  the 
same  manner  that  we  treat  him.**  But  I 
shall  conclude  this  discourse  with  those 
more  emphatical  words  in  divhie  revelit- 
tion,  "  If  a  man  love  me,  he  will  keep  my 
words:  and  my  Father  will  love  him,  ana 
we  will  come  unto  him,  and  make  our 
abode  with  him.**  * 
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Ep.i.Lib.2.115. 
nqriWaM  only  boaat  Uie  beaUac  art. 

I  AM  the  more  pleased  with  these  my 
papers,  rince  I  find  they  have  encouraged 
several  men  of  learning  and  wit  to  become 
my  correspondents:  I  yesterday  received 
the  following  essay  against  quacks;  whitih 
I  shall  here  communicate  to  my  readers  fir 
the  good  of  the  public,  beggmg  the  writer^ 
pardon  for  those  additions  and  retrench- 
ments which  I  have  made  in  it 

*The  desire  of  life  is  so  natural  and 
strong  a  passion,  that  I  have  long  nnoe 
cMued  to  wonder  at  the  great  enco«inm;e- 
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wkkk  llw  prvctioe  of  phytic 
J  at.     Wdl-caostititted  covenunents 

•IwaTB  made  the  praession  of  a 
|4ifikian  both  honoarable  and  adranta- 
Rom.  Hooier's  Machaoo  and  Virgo's 
Yaptw  wen;  mea  of  renown,  heroes  in  war, 
and  made  at  least  aa  moch  havoc  among 
their  enemies  as  among  their  friends. 
Thoae  wlv>  hare  little  or  no  futh  in  the 
abilities  of  a  qnack,  will  apply  themsdves 
to  him,  either  becaase  he  u  willing  to  sell 
hcakh  at  a  reasonable  profit,  or  because  the 
patient,  like  a  drowmng  man,  catches  at 
every  twig,  and  hopes  for  relief  from  the 
most  ignorant,  when  the  most  able  physi- 
cians give  him  none.  Though  impmdcncc 
and  many  words  are  as  necessary  to  these 
HiMrary  Ualena,  as  a  laced  hat  to  a  merry- 
Andrew,  yet  the^  woald  tnm  very  little  to 
the  advantage  of  the  owner,  if  there  were 
not  some  inwuxldi^iosition  in  the  sick  man 
to  fisvoor  the  pretensions  of  the  mounte- 
bank. Loveof  ufe  intheone,andof  money 
In  the  other,  creates  a  good  correspondence 
between  them* 

'There  is  scarce  a  city  in  Great  Britain 
bat  has  one  of  this  tribe,  who  takes  it  into 
his  protectian,  and  on  the  market-day  ha- 
rangues the  md  people  of  the  place  with 
aphorisms  mua  receipts.  You  may  depend 
«pon  it  he  comes  not  there  for  his  own  pri- 
vate interest,  but  out  of  a  particular  aSec- 
tkm  to  the  town.  I  remember  one  of  these 
poblk-spirited  artisu  at  Hammersmith, 
whn  tola  his  audience,  that  he  had  been 
bom  and  bred  there;  and  that,  having  a 
spadal  regard  for  the  {dace  of  his  nativity, 
ht  was  d^rmined  tq  make  a  present  of 
five  shillings  to  as  manv  as  would  accept 
nf  it.  The  whole  crowd  stood  agape,  and 
ftady  to  take  the  doctor  at  his  word;  when 
pnttmg  his  hand  into  a  long  bag,  as  every 
ana  waa  expectmc  his  crown-piece,  he 
drew  ont  a  handful  of  little  packets,  each 
<tf  which  ha  infiormed  the  spectators  was 
constantly  sold  at  five  shillings  and  sx- 
pence,  bat  that  he  would  bate  the  odd  five 
^hflpiiw*  to  every  inhabitant  of  that  place: 
the  whole  aasemUy  iaimediatdy  closed 
widi  thb  generous  oftier,  and  took  off  all  his 
pliysic  after  the  doctor  had  made  them 
vooch  for  one  anodier,  that  there  were  no 
foreigners  among  them,  hot  diat  they  were 
nil  Hamaiersmith  meiL 

'  There  b  another  branch  of  pretenders  to 
thisait.  -whxit  without  either  horseor pickle- 
berring,  lie  snog  in  a  garret,  and  send  down 
Mticeto  theworid  df  their  extraordinaiy 
pmta  and  abilities  by  printed  bills  and  ad- 
'aemcnts.  These  seem  to  ha\*e  derived 
r  castom  from  an  eastem  nation  which 


'Hcmdotoa  speaks  o(  among  whom  it  was 
« law,  that,  whenever  any  cure  was  per- 
fonaed,  boUi  the  method  of  the  cure,  and 
IB  aoooHit  of  the  distemper,  should  be  fixed 
m  some  public  place;  but,  as  customs  will 
CMiu|itv  Uiese  our  modems  provide  them- 
aelves  af  persons  to  attest  the  cure  before 
^^  pobbih  or  make  an  experiment  of  the 


ppBKriptian.  I  Ivve  heard  of  a  , 
who  serves  as  a  kni^  of  the  prst 
one  of  these  operators  and,  tbongh  be  was 
never  sick  in  his  life,  has  been  cored  of  si 
the  diseases  in  the  Dispensary.  These  sc 
the  men  whose  sagacttr  has  invented  e£x- 
irs  of  all  sorts,  pills,  and  losengcs.  and  take 
it  as  aa  affront  if  you  come  to  them  befvr 
vou  are  given  over  by  e^*cTy  bodv  dbe. 
Their  medicines  are  in£illib£r,  and  never 
fiul  of  success— that  is,  of  enriching  tbe  doc^ 
tor,  and  setting  the  patient  effectually  alrcsL 

'I  latdy  dropt  into  a  cnffce-hoasc  it 
Westminster,  where  I  found  the  rcxm  basg 
roimd  with  ornaments  of  this  nature.  Tbese 
were  elixirs,  tinctures,  the  Anodme  Foch^ 
English  pills,  electuaries^  and,  in  sbart,  i 
remedies  than  I  bdieve  there  are  <£i9i 
At  the  sight  of  so  manv  inventioBS*  I 
not  but  imagine  myself  in  a  kind  of  m 
or  magaaine  where  store  of  amss  was  le- 
posited  against  anv  sodden  invasion.  Sbomii 
vou  be  attacked  ov  the  enemy  sideways 
here  was  an  infallible  fncoe  of  <kficnsc«e 
armour  to  cure  the  pleurisr :  shooU  a  &- 
temper  beat  up  your  head-<)iiaTtefs»  bcfc 
you  might  purchase  an  impesictnble  hel- 
met: or,  in  the  language  of  the  ai^aC  ^ 
cephalic  tincture;  if  your  main  Indr  be  as- 
saulted, here  are  various  ktndi  cf  ansoBT 
in  case  of  various  onsets.  I  began  ta  co»- 
gratnlate  the  present  age  upoa  ^e  hapBi- 
ness  men  might  reasonably  hope  for  in  sie. 
when  death  was  thus  in  a  mancer  dcfrsted, 
and  when  pain  itseff  would  be  cf  so  siMct 
a  duration,  that  it  wcold  but  jmA  aerre  is 
enhance  the  value  of  nleasnrr.  WUe  I 
was  in  these  thoughts,  I  unluckihr  caIIed:D 
mind  a  story  of  an  inj^enious  i^eoileaBin  of 
the  last  age,  who,  lying  violently  adEctei 
with  the  gout,  a  person  came  and  ofered 
his  services  to  cure  him  bv  a  method  w^ch 
he  assured  him  was  infallible;  tbe  scrrma 
arho  recdved  the  mcssaiee  carried  it  ^  as 
his  master,  who,  inquiring  wbetbcr  the 
person  came  on  fiwt  or  in  a  chari^  snd 
being  informed  that  he  was  oa  fbct:  **  G«^* 
sa>*s  he,  "  send  the  knave  aVtit  hs  bcsi- 
ness:  was  his  method  as  iafallible  as  he 
pretends,  he  would  long  before  now  have 
been  in  his  coach  and  six.**  In  Gke  miTrr 
I  conclude  that,  had  all  these  advertBrrs 
arrived  to  that  skill  they  prctmd  to,  they 
would  have  had  no  need  for  so  ntacy  rein 
successiv^y  to  publish  to  t\e  world  thr 
place  of  their  aoodc,  and  the  virtnes  ef 
their  medicines.  One  cf  these  gentlesKn 
indeed  pretends  to  aa  effectual  core  far 
leanness:  what  effects  it  mar  have  npon 
those  who  have  tried  k  I  cannot  tell;  bat  I 
am  cre^ly  informed,  that  the  call  for  it 
has  been  so  greats  that  it  has  c€FccDuIlr 
cured  the  doctor  himself  of  that  dtstcmpef. 
Could  each  of  them  produce  so  good  an  ia- 
stance  of  the  success  of  his  medicines,  they 
mightaoon  persuade  the  world  Into  an  cfi- 
nionof  them. 

*  I  obserx'e  that  most  of  the  bills  agree  m 
one  expressioiv  viz.  that  **  with  God'^sbless- 
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iiie"  Hkty  perform  such  aiMl  Mch  tntei: 
this  eikpresaon  is  certainly  very  proper  and 
empihatical,  fer  thatia  all  they  faaTe  for  it 
And  if  ever  a  cureis  performed  on  a  patient 
where  they  are  concerned,  they  can  claim 
no  greater  sh^re  in  ifthan  Virgil*s  lapis  in 
the  curine  of  /Eneas;  he  tried  his  skill,  was 
very  assiduous  about  Uie  wounds  and  indeed 
was  the  only  visible  means  that  relieved  the 
hero;  but  the  poet  assures  us  it  was  tke 
particular  assistance  of  a  deity  that  speeded 
the  operation.  An  Enf^ish  reader  may  see 
the  whole  story  in  Mr.  Drydea'a  transla- 
^on: 

Fropp'd  on  his  lance  the  pensive  hero  stood. 

And  heard,  and  saw,  immov'd.  the  monrninf  crowd. 

The  feih'd  pbyilciai  tucks  his  robea  around. 

With  r«ndy  hands,  and  hastens  to  the  wound. 

Withaenlle  touches  he  porforms  his  part, 

TWs  way  and  that  sniicitinrthe  dart, 

And  exercises  all  his  heavenly  art. 

All  snft'ninf  simples,  known  orsov'rvivn  use. 

He  pri^f-es  out.  and  pours  their  noble  juice  j 

These  flrst  infliad.  to  lenifV  the  pain. 

He  tuf  s  with  pincers,  bnt  he  tufs  in  vain. 

Titen  to  the  patron  of  his  art  he  pray*d : 

The  patron  of  hit:  art  reAis'd  his  aid. 

Bat  now  the  toddess  mother,  mov'd  with  grief, 

And  piero*d  with  pity  hastens  her  relief. 

A  hraneh  of  heaKnf  dittany  she  brought. 

Which  in  the  Cretan  fields  with  care  she  sought; 

Rough  in  the  stem,  which  woolly  leaves  surround; 

Tbe   leaves   with  flowers,  the  flow'ra  with  piirt>le 
"crown'd; 

Well  known  to  wounded  goats;  a  sure  relief 

To  draw  the  pointed  steel,  and  ease  tlie  grief. 

This  Venus  brings,  in  clodds  involved ;  and  brews 
'         Tb*  extracted  liquorwith  Ambroslan  dews, 
I         And  od'rouspeaanoe:  unseen  she  stands, 
[         Tftmp'ring  the  mixture  with  her  heavenly  hands ; 

And  pours  it  in  a  bowl  already  crown'd 

With  Joke  of  med*tlnftl  berbs,  prepared  to  bnttas  tlw 
wound* 
I         The  leech,  unknowing  of  superior  art. 

Which  aids  the  cnre.  with  this  fbments  the  pnrt; 

And  in  a  moment  ceas*d  the  raging  smart. 
'         8tnuncb*d  in  the  blood  and  in  the  bottom  stands 
r         TTjc  steel,  but  scarcely  touch'd  with  tender  hands, 

Moves  op  and  follows  of  its  own  accord ; 
'        And  hennh  and  vlgonr  are  at  onee  restoTd. 
(         lapU  first  Kitceiv'd  the  closing  wound ; 

And  flrst  the  footsteps  of  a  pod  he  fbund : 

*  Arms,  armsr  he  cries.  *  the  sword  and  shield  prepare, 
'         And  send  the  willing  chief,  renewed,  to  war. 
t         Tliis  is  no  mortal  work,  no  cure  of  nine, 
I         Nor  art's  effect,  but  done  by  hands  divine,' 

Fh-g.  JBh.  Ub.  zit.  391,  Sx. 
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CbBstised,  the  aceosation  Ibof  retort. 

Mt  paper  on  the  club  of  widows,  has 
I       brought  mc  in  several  letters;  and,  amongst 
I       the  rest,  a  long  one  from  Mrs.  President, 
as  follows: 

'  •  Smart  Sin,— -You  are  pileascd  to  be  very 

'       merry,  as  you  iraa^ne,  with  us  widows :  and 

]        yon  seem  to  pround  yoar  satire  on  our  re- 

'       ccivine  consolation  so  90»m  after  the  death 

'        of  our  dears,  and  the  number  we  are  pleased 

'        to  admit  for  our  companions;  but  you  never 

reflect  what  husbands  we  have  buried,"  and 

how  short  a  sorrow  the  loss  of  them  was 

capable  of  occasioning:    For  my  own  part, 

Mrs.  President  as  you  call  me,  my  first 


husband  I  Was  married  t6  at  fontetv,  hf 
my  uncle  smd  guarduui,  (as  I  afterwavds 
discovered,)  by  way  of  sale,  for  the  third 
partof  my  fortune.  This  fellow  looked  upoii 
me  as  a  mere  child  he  might  breed  tip  after 
his  own  fancy:  if  he  kissed  my  chanaber^ 
maid  before  my  face,  I  was  supposed  so 
ignot*ant,  how  could  I  think  there  was  any 
hurt  in  it.^  When  he  came  home  roanng 
drunk  at  five  in  the  mominr,  it  was  ^0 
custom  of  all  men  that  live  m  the  wortd. 
I  was  not  to  see  a  penny  of  money,  for,  poor 
thinr,  how  could  1  manag:e  it?  He  toe*  h 
handsome  cousin  of  his  into  the  house  (as 
he  said,)  to  be  roy  house-keeper,  and  tft 
govern  my  servants;  for  how  should  I  know 
how  to  rule  a  family?  While  she  had  what 
money  she  pleased,  which  was  but  reason* 
able  tor  the  trouble  she  was  at  for  my  gond^ 
I  was  not  to  be  so  censorious  as  to  didike 
fanEiiliaritr  and  kindness  between  near  re** 
lations.  I  Was  too  great  a  coward  to  con* 
tend,  but  not  so  ignorant  a  child  to  be  thus 
imposed  upon.  I  resented  his  contempt  as 
I  ought  to  do,  and  as  most  poor  passhre 
blinded  wives  do^  until  H  pleased  heaven  to 
take  away  my  tyrant,  who  left  mc  free  poa* 
session  of  my  own  land,  and  a  large  joiiitare. 
My  youth  and  moncnr  brought  me  mantr 
loven,  and  several  enaeavoored  to  estabHsn 
an  interest  in  my  heart  while  my  faesbmnd 
was  in  his  last  sickness;  the  honourable 
Edward  Waitfort  was  one  of  the  first  who 
addressed  to  me,  advised  to  it  bv  a  cowdn  of 
his  thst  was  my  intimate  friena»  and  knew' 
to  a  penny  what  I  was  wordi;  Mr.  Wak- 
fort  is  a  verv  agreenble  man,  and  evmy 
body  would  tike  him  as  well  as  he  does 
himself,  if  they  did  not  plainly  see  that  hit 
esteem  and  love  is  all  taken  np,  and  by  such 
an  object  as  h  is  impossible  to  get  the1>ettei^ 
of;  I  mean  himself.  He  made  no  doubt  of 
marrying  me  within  four  or  five  nnrnths, 
and  began  to  proceed  with  such  an  assured 
essy  air,  that  piqued  my  pride  not  to  banish 
him;  quite  contrary,  out  of  pure  malice,  I 
heard  his  first  declaration  with  so  much 
innocent  surprise,  and  Unshed  so  prettily^ 
I  perceived  it  touched  his  very^heart,  and 
he  thought  me  the  best-natured  silly  poor 
thin^  on  earth.  When  a  man  has  such  a 
notion  of  a  woman,  he  loves  her  better  than 
he  thinks  he  does.  I  was  overjoyed  to  br 
thus-  revenged  on  him  for  desigim^  on  my 
fortune;  and  finding  it  was  in  my  power  to 
make  his  heart  ache,  I  resolved  to  complete* 
my  conquest,  and  entertained  several  other 
pTCtender&  The  first  impression  of  my 
ondeugning  innocence  was  so  strong  in  his 
head,  he  attributed  all  mv  followers  to  the 
inevitable  force  of  my  cnarms;  and,  from 
several  blui^hes  and  i&de  glances,  concluded 
himself  the  favourite;  and  when  1  used  him 
Kke  a  dog  for  my  dhrcTMon,  he  thought  It 
was  all  prudence  and  fear;  and  pitied  tAie 
violence  I  did  my  own  inclinations  to  com- 
ply with  my  friends,  when  I  married  8lr 
NKholas  Fribble,  of  sbcty  years  of  age; 
You  know,  nr,  the  case  (tt  Mrs.  Medlar. 
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I  hofw  yoB  would  not  have  had  me  ciy  out 
Bi^r  eyes  for  such  a  husband.  I  shed  tears 
enoa^  for  my  widowhood  a  week  after 
my  maniase;  and  when  he  was  pat  fai  his 
mve,  reckoninr  he  had  been  two  years 
dead,  and  mjrself  a  widow  of  that  sbuidingy 
I  married  three  wedks  afterwards  John 
Sturdy,  Esq.  his  next  heir.  I  had  hideed 
some  thoogfats  of  takmg  Mr.  Widtfort,  bat 
I  feond  he  coold  stay;  and  bendes,  he 
thought  it  indecent  to  ask  me  to  marry 
agab  ontil  my  jrear  was  oat;  so,  privately 
resolving  htm  for  my  fourth,  I  took  Mr. 


hflBMlt  airi  wlnt  ft  dorr  woidd  H  be  for 
me,  and  how  I  riioald  oe  envied,  made  me 
accept  cf  bdng  third  wife  to  my  loid  Fn- 
day.  I  proposed  from  my  nouL  and  his 
estate,  to  live  in  aU  the  joys  of  pride;  bm 
how  was  I  mistakcaf  he  was  neldier  ex* 
travagant,  nor  ill-nstnred,  nor  delmachcA. 
I  suflfered  however  more  with  him  t^aa 
with  all  my  odien.  He  was  splenetic.  I 
was  forced  to  sit  whole  days  hearkening  tt> 
his  imagmary  ails;  it  was  mipoaBible  to  teO 
what  woold  |4ease  him,  whattie  Hked  when 
the  son  shmed  made  him  sick  wfaea  it 


Sturdy  for  the  present  WooU  yoa  bdieve  I  rained:  he  had  no  distemper,  hot  fived  n 
it,  sir,  Mr.  Stordv  was  just  five-and-twenty,,  constant  fear  of  them  alL    My  good  genim 


about  six  foot  high,  and  the  stoutest  fox 
hunter  in  the  country,  and  I  believe  I  wished 
ten  thousand  times  for  my  old  FribUe  again; 
he  was  following  hb  dogs  all  thQ  day,  and 
aU  the  night  keeping  diem  up  at  table  with 
him  and  his  companions:  however,  I  think 
'  myself  obliged  to  them  for  leadtne  him  a 
chafte  in  whidi  he  bn^e  his  necL    Mr. 
Wattfort  began  his  addresses  anew;  and  I 
verily  believe  I  had  married  him  now,  but 
there  was  a  voung  officer  in  the  guards  that 
had  debaucned  two  or  diree  of  my  ac- 
onaintance^  and  I  coukl  not  forbear  bom;  a 
iktio  vain  of  his  coortshipw    Mr.  Wattfort 
heardof  it,  and  read  me  siich  a  lecture  upon 
the  conduct  of  women,  1  married  the  officer 
that  very  day,  out  of  pure  sjnte  to  him. 
Half  an  hour  after  I  was  married  I  recdved 
a  penitential  letter  from  the  honouTtkble  Mr. 
Edward  Waitfort,  in  which  he  begged  par- 
don for  his  psLSflion,  as  proceeding  from  the 
violence  of  his  love.    I  triumphed  when  I 
read  it,  and  could  not  help,  out  of  the  pride 
of  my  heart,  showing  it  to  my  new  spouse; 
and  we  were  very  merry  together  upon  it 
Alas  I  my  mirth  lasted  a  short  time;  my 
young  husband  was  very  much  in  debt 
when  1  married  him,  and  his  first  action 
afterwards  was  to  set  up  a  gilt  chariot  and 
six,  in  fine  trapi^ngs  bdfbrc  and  belUnd.    I 
had  married  so  hastily,  I  had  not  the  pru- 
dence to  reserve  my  estate  in  mv  own 
hands;  my  ready  money  was  lost  m  two 
nights  at  tha  Groom-porter'B;  and  my  diar 
mond  necklace,  whicn  was  stole  I  did  not 
know  how,  I  met  in  the  street  upon  Jenny 
Wheedle's  neck.  My  j^te  vanished  piece 
b^  piece:  and  I  had  been  reduced  to  down- 
right pe#ter,  if  my  officer  had  not  been 
deliciously  killed  in  a  duel,  by  a  fellow  that 
had  cheated  him  of  five  hundred  pounds, 
and  afterwards,  at  his  own  request,  satisfied 
him  and  me  too,  b^  running  him  through 
the  body.    Mr.  Waitfort  was  still  in  love, 
and  told  me  so  again;  and,  to  prevent  tOl 
fears  of  ill  usage,  he  desired  me  to  reserve 
ettry  thing  in  my  own  hands:  but  now  my 
acquuntance  began  to  wish,  me  joy  of  his 
constancy,  my  charms  were  doming,  fluod 
I  cimld  not  resist  the  ddight  I  took  in  show- 
ing the  young  flirts  about  town  it  was  yet 
in  my  power  to  give  pain  to  a  man  of  sense; 


good  geuHS 
dictated  to  me  to  bring  him  acquainted  with 
Dr.  Grud;  from  that  day  he  waa  alwsfi 
contented,  because  he  had  names  for  itt 
his  complaints;  the  good  doctor  formsbed 
him  with  reasons  for  all  his  pains;  and  pre- 
scriptions for  every  fancy  that  troubled  hhi; 
in  hot  weather  he  lived  upon  iuleps,  and 
let  blood  to  prevent  fevers;  when  it  giew 
cloudy,  he  generally  apprdiended  a  em- 
sumption.   To  shoiten  the  history  of  t^s 
wretched  pait  of  my  life,  he  roiBed  a  nod 
constitution  by  enaeavoorin^  to  mend  it; 
and  took  several  me^cines,  which  ended 
m  taking  the  grand  remedy,  wUch  cored 
bothhimandmeofallouruneasDKSs.  After 
his  death,  I  did  not  expect  to  hear  any  more 
of  Mr.  Waitfort  I  knew  he  had  renounced 
me  to  all  his  friends,  and  been  very  wlitv 
upon  my  chdce,  which  he  affected  to  talk 
of  with  great  indifferency.    I  gave  over 
thinking  oiF  him,  being  txm  that  he  waa  en- 
Fi^;ed  with  a  pretty  woman  and  a  great 
rortune;  it  vexed  me  a  little,  but  not  enoash 
to  make  me  neglect  the  advice  o£  my  oooaiR 
Wish  well,  that  came  to  see  me  the  dav  my 
lord  went  into  the  country  with  RuaseT;  die 
told  me  experimentally,  nothing  put  anun- 
foithfol  lover  and  a  dear  husband  ao  sooa 
out  one's  head  as  a  new  one,  and  at  the 
same  time  proposed  to  me  a  kinsman  of 
her*s.     '*  You  understand  enough  of  the 
world,"  said  she,  ''to  know  moDey  is  the 
most  valuable  consideration;   he  is  vcty 
rich,  and  I  am  sure  cannot  live  long;  be  b» 
a  cough  that  must  carry  him  off  soon.**   I 
knew  afterwards  she  had  given  the  sdf- 
same  character  of  me  to  him ;  but  however, 
I  was  so  much  persuaded  by  her,  I  hastened 
on  the  match  mr  fear  he  should  die  before 
the  dme  came;  he  had  the  same  fears,  and 
was  so  pressing,  I  married  him  in  a  fort- 
night, rescdving  to  keep  it  private  a  fort- 
night longer.     During  this  fortnight  Mr. 
Waitfort  came  to  make  me  a  visit:  he  told 
me  he  had  waited  on  me  sooner,  but  hid 
that  respect  for  me^  he  would  not  intemipi 
me  in  the  first  day  of  my  afflicdon  for  my 
dead  lord;  that,  as  soon  as  he  heard  I  was 
at  liberty  to  make  another  choice,  he  had 
broke  off  a  match  very  advantageous  hr 
his  fortnne,  just  upon  the  point  of  conda- 
ston,  and  was  forty  times  more  in  lotre 


th^^  and  some  private  hopes  he  would  hang  |  with  me  than  ever.    I  never  received 
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pkasure  in  my  life  iUxBOi  from  this  declara* 
tion;  bat  I  composed  my  face  to  a  grave 
air,  and  ssdd  the  news  of  his  engagement 
had  touched  me  to  the  heart,  that  in  a  rash 
jealoas  fit  I  had  married  a  man  I  could 
never  have  thought  on,  if  I  had  not  lost  all 
hopes  of  him.'  Good-natured  Mr.  Waitfort 
had  liked  to  have  dropped  down  dead  at 
'  hearing  this,  but  went  from  me  with  such 
an  fur  as  plainly  showed  me  he  had  laid  all 
\        the  blame  upon  himself,  and  hated  those 
I        friends  that  had  advised  him  to  the  fatal 
application;  he  seemed  as  much  touched 
by  my  misfortune  as  his  own,  for  he  had 
not  the  least  doubt  I  was  stiU  pasaonatdy 
in  love  with  him.    The  truth  of  the  story 
is,  my  new  husband  eave  me  reason  to  re- 
];>ent  I  had  not  staid  for  him;  he  had  mar- 
ried me  for  my  mone^,  and  I  soon  found 
he  loved  money  to  distraction;  there  was 
nothing  he  would  not  do  to  get  it;  nothing  he 
would  not  suffer  to  preserve  it;  the  smimest 
expense  kept  him  awake  whole  nights;  and 
when  he  paid  a  bill,  it  was  with  as  many 
sighs,  and  after  as  many  delays,  as  a  man 
that  endures  the  lossof^a  limb.    I  heard 
nothing  but  reproofs  for  extravagancy  what- 
ever I  did.    I  saw  very  well  that  he  would 
have  starved  me,  but  for  lomng  my  jointures: 
and  he  suffered  agmies  between  the  grief 
of  seeing  me  have  so  good  a  stomach,  and 
the  fear  that,  if  he  had  made  me  fast,  it 
might  prejudice  my  health.  I  did  hot  doubt 
he  would  have  broke  my  heart,  if  I  did  not 
break  his,  which  was  allowable  by  the  law 
of  self-defence.    The  way  was  very  easy. 
I  resolved  to  spend  as  much  money  as  I 
could;  and,  before  he  was  aware  of  the 
J        stroke,  appeared  before  him  in  a  two  thou- 
sand pound  diamond  necklace:    he  said 
I        nothffig,  but  went  quietly  to  his  chamber, 
and,  as  it  is  thought,  composed  himself  with 
■        a  dose  of  opium.    I  behaved  myself  so  well 
upon  the  occasion,  that  to  this  day  I  be- 
lieve he  died  of  an  apoplexy.    Mr.  Wait- 
fort  was  resolved  not  to  be  too  late  this 
'       time,  and  I  heard  from  him  in  two  days.  I 
'       am  almost  out  of  my  weeds  at  this  present 
'       writing,  and  very  doubtful  whether  I  will 
'       marry  hUn  or  na    I  do  not  think  of  a  se- 
'       venth  for  the  ridiculous  reason  you  men- 
tion, but  out  of  pure  moralitv  that  I  think 
I        80  much  constancy  should  be  rewarded, 
though  I  may  not  do  it  after  all  perhaps.   I 
do  not  believe  all  the  unreasonable  malice 
I        of  mankind  can  ^ve  a  pretence  why  I 
should  have  been  constant  to  the  memory 
'        of  any  of  the  deceased,  or  have  spent  mucn 
!        time  in  grieving  for  an  insolent,  insignifi- 
'        cant,  negligent,  extravagant,  splenetic,  or 
covetous  husband:  my  first  insulted  me,  my 
'        second  was  nothing  to  me,  my  third  dis- 
'        gusted  me,  the  fourth  would  nave  ruined 
'        me,  the  fifth  tormented  me,  and  the  sixth 
'        would  have  starved  me.    If  the  other  ladies 
'        you  name  would  thus  give  in  their  hus- 
bands' pictures  at  length,  you  would  see 
they  have  had  as  little  reason  as  myself  to 
i        lose  their  hours  in  weeping  and  wailing. 
Vol.  II.  46 
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Ntm  poMidentem  mnlta  Tocaverii 
Becte  beatura;  rectius  occapat  v 

Nomen  bedti,  qui  Deoram 
Maneribufl  utpienter  uti,  , 

Danmqiie  caUet  pauperiem  pnti. 

Jibr.Od.ix.  Lib.  4. 45. 

Believe  not  tbcw  that  lands  poMCH, 
And  ihining  bean  of  uaelen  ore» 
Tlie  only  lords  orliappihess: 

Bat  rather  those  that  know 

For  what  kind  (htes  bestow, 
And  have  the  art  to  use  the  store: 
That  have  the  generous  skill  to  bear 
The  hated  weight  of  poverty.— CVeedt 

I  WAS  once  engaged  in  discourse  with  a 
Rosicrucian  about  •the  great  secret'  As 
this  kind  of  men  (I  mean  those  of  them  who 
are  not  professed  cheats)  are  overrun  with 
enthusiasm  and  philosophy,  it  was  very 
amusing  to  hear  this  religious  adept  des  - 
canting  on  his  pretended  discovery.  He 
talked  of  the  secret  as  of  a  spirit  which 
lived  within  an  emerald,  and  converted 
every  thine  that  was  near  it  to  the  highest 
perfection  it  is  capable  of.  •  It  gives  a  lus- 
tre,* says  he,  '  to  the  sun,  and  water  to  the 
diamond.  It  irradiates  every  metal,  amd 
enriches  lead  with  all  the  properties  ef 
^Id.  It  heightens  smoke  into  flame^  flame 
mto  light,  and  light  into  glory.'  He  farther 
added,  that  *a  single  ray  of  it  dissipates 
pain,  and  care,  and  melancholy,  from  the 
person  on  whom  it  falls.  In  short,'  says  he, 
*  its  presence  naturally  chuiges  every  place 
into  a  kind  of  heaven.'  After  he  hsld  gone 
on  for  some  time  in  this  unintelligible  cant, 
I  found  that  he  jumbled  natural  and  moral 
ideas  together  in  the  same  discourse,  and 
that  his  great  secret  was  nothing  else  but 
content 

This  virtue  does  indeed  produce,  in  some 
measure,  all  those  effects  which  the  alchy- 
mist  usually  ascribes  to  what  he  calls  the 
philosopher's  stone;  and  if  it  does  not  bring 
riches,  it  does  the  same  thing,  by  banishing 
the  deare  of  them.  If  it  cannot  remove  the 
disquietudes  arising  out  of  man's  mind, 
body,  or  fortune,  it  makes  him  easy  under 
them.  It  has  indeed  a  kindly  influence  on 
the  soul  of  man,  in  respect  of  every  being 
to  whom  he  stands  related.  It  extinguishes 
all  murmur,  repining,  and  ingratitude,  to^ 
wards  that  Beine  who  has  allotted  him  his' 
part  to  act  in  this  world.  It  destroys  all 
mordinate  ambition,  and  every  teiSdency  to 
corruption,  with  regard  to  the  community 
wherein  he  is  placed.  It  gives  sweetness  to 
his  conversation,  and  a  perpetual  serenity 
to  all  his  thoughts. 

Among  the  many  methods  which  mi^ht 
be  made  use  of  for  the  acquiring  of  this  vir- 
tue, I  shall  only  mention  tne  two  following. 
First  of  all,  a  man  should  always  consider 
how  much  he  has  more  than  he  wants:  and, 
secondly,  how  much  more  unhappy  he 
might  be  than  he  really  is. 

First  of  all,  a  man  should  always  con- 
sider how  much  he  has  more  than  he  wants. 
I  am  wonderfully  pleased  with  the  reply 
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wMch  Aristippus  made  to  one  who  con- 
dded  him  upon  the  loss  of  a  farm;  *  Why/ 
said  he,  '  I  have  three  farms  sdU,  and  you 
hav«  but  one;  so  that  I  ought  rather  to  be 
afflicted  for  you  than  you  for  me.'  On  the 
contrary,  foolish  men  are  more  apt  to  con- 
nder  what  they  have  lost  than  what  they 
possess;  and  to  fix  their  eyes  upon  those 
who  are  richer  than  themselves,  rather 
than  on  those  who  are  under  greater  diffi- 
culties. All  the  real  pleasures  and  con- 
veniencies  of  life  lie  in  a  narrow  compass; 
but  it  is  the  humour  of  mankind  to  be  always 
looking  forward,  and  straining  after  one 
who  hat  eot  the  start  of  them  in  wealth  and 
honour.  Tor  this  reason,  as  there  are  none 
[  can  be  properly  called  rich  who  have  not 
\  more  than  they  want,  there  are  few  rich 
men  in  any  of  the  politer  nations,  but  among 
the  middle  sort  en  peoj^,  who  keep  their 
wishes  within  their  rariunes,  and  have  more 
wealth  than  they  know  how  to  enjoy.  Per- 
sons of  a  higher  rank  live  in  a  kind  <x  splen- 
did poverty,  and  are  perpetually  wanting, 
t  because,  instead  of  acquiescing  m  the  sohd 
^  pleasures  of  life,  they  endeavour  to  outvie 
r  one  another  in  shadows  and  appearances. 
'  Men  of  sense  have  at  all  times  beheld,  with 
a  great  deal  of  mirth,  this  silly  came  that 
is  playing  ov^  their  heads,  ^id,  by  con- 
tracting ueir  desires,  enjoy  all  that  secret 
saUsfaction  which  others  are  always  in 
quest  oL  The  truth  is,  this  ridiculous  chase 
after  imaginary  pleasures  cannot  be  suffi- 
ciently exposed,  as  it  is  the  great  source  of 
those  evils  which  generally  undo  a  nation. 
Let  a  DMui's  estate  be  what  it  will,  he  is  a 
poor  man  if  he  does  not  live  within  it,  and 
naturally  sets  himself  to  sale  to  any  one  that 
can  give  him  his  price.  When  Pittacus, 
after  the  death  of  lus  brother,  who  had  left 
oim  a  good  estate,  was  offered  a  great  sum 
of  money  by  the  king  of  Lydia,  he  thanked 
him  for  his  kindness,  but  tcdd  him  he  had 
already  more  by  half  than  he  knew  what  to 
do  witn.  In  short,  content  is  equivalent  to 
wealth,  and  luxury  to  poverty;  or,  to  give 
the  thought  a  more  apeeable  turn,  'Con- 
tent is  natural  wealth,*  says  Socrates;  to 
which  I  shall  add,  'Luxury  is  artifidal 
poverty.'  I  shall  therefore  recommend  to 
the  consideration  of  those  who  are  always 
aiming  after  superfluous  and  ima^nary  en- 
joyments, and  will  not  be  at  the  trouble  of 
contracting  their  desires,  an  excellent  say- 
ing of  Bion  the  philosopher;  namely,  that 
'  no  man  has  so  much  care  as  he  who  en- 
deavours after  the  most  happiness.' 

In  the  second  placo^  every  one  ought  to 
reflect  how  much  more  unhappy  he  might 
be  than  he  really  is.  The  former  considera- 
tion took  in  all  those  who  are  sufficiently 
provided  with  the  means  to  make  them- 
selves easy;  this  regards  such  as  actually 
Ue  under  some  pressure  or  misfortune. 
These  may  receive  great  alleviation  from 
such  a  comparison  as  the  unhappy  perscm 
may  make  between  himself  and  others,  or 
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between  the  misfortunes  whkh  he  i 
and  ereater  misfortunes  which  mig^t  1 
befoUenlum. 

I  like  the  storv  of  the  honest  DatduMBi, 
who  upon  breaking  his  leg  by  a  fall  fran 
the  mainmast,  told  the  standers  by,  k  wm 
a  great  mercy  that  it  was  not  nis  neck.  To 
which,  nnce  I  am  got  into  guotations,  ^ve 
me  leave  to  add  the  sayin|;  ot  an  (M  philaa&- 
pher,  who,  after  having  uivited  some  of  his 
mends  to  dine  with  him,  was  ruffled  by  his 
wife,  that  came  into  the  room  in  a  nasaoo* 
and  threw  down  the  table  that  stooa  before 
them:  'Everyone,*  says  be,  *has  lus  ca- 
lamity, and  he  is  a  happy  man  that  has  no 
greater  than  this.'    We  find  an  instance  to 
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Uie  same  purpose  in  the  life  of  doctor  1 
mond,  written  by  bishop  FdL  As  this  good 
man  was  troubled  with  a  complicatian  rf 
distempers,  when  he  had  the  ijont  upon 
him,  he  used  to  thank  God  that  it  was  not 
the  stone;  and  when  he  had  the  stone,  Aat 
he  had  not  both  these  distempers  on  him  at 
the  same  time. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  essay  withaut  ob- 
serving that  there  never  was  any  qrstem 
besides  that  of  Christiamty,  which  could 
effectually  produce  in  the  mkid  of  man  tiie 
virtue  I  have  been  hitherto  speakmg  c£  &i 
order  to  make  us  content  witn  oar  present 
conation,  many  of  the  andent  phiksophers 
tell  us  ^at  our  discontent  only  hmts  oor- 
sehres,  without  being  aUe  to  make  any 
alteration  in  our  drcnmstances;  others,  that 
whatever  evil  befialls  us  is  derived  to  us  by 
a  fatal  necessity,  to  which  the  gods  them- 
selves are  subject ;  while  others  very  graT^ 
tell  the  man  who  is  miserable,  that  it  n 
necessary  he  should  be  so  to  ke^  up  the 
harmony  of  the  universe,  and  that  the 
scheme  of  Providence  would  be  troabkd 
and  perverted  were  he  otherwise.  These, 
and  the  like  considerations,  rather  ailenoe 
than  satisfy  a  man.  They  mar  show  him 
that  his  discontent  is  unreasonable,  hot  are 
by  no  means  sufficient  to  relieve  it.  Thq^ 
rather  give  despair  than  consolatian.  hi  a 
word,  a  man  might  reply  to  one  of  these 
comforters  as  Augustus  did  to  his  fikad, 
who  advised  him  not  to  grieve  for  the  dofth 
of  a  person  whom  he  loved,  becanse  Us 
grief  could  not  fetch  him  again;  *  It  is  far 
Uiat  very  reason,'  said  the  emperor,  'that 
I  grieve.* 

On  the  contrary,  religion  bears  a  more 
tender  regard  to  human  nature.  It  pie- 
scribes  to  every  miserable  man  the  rneam 
of  bettering  his  condition ;  nay,  it  shows  ham 
that  the  bearing  of  his  afflictions  as  he  ought 
to  do  will  naturally  end  in  the  remo>va]  of 
them:  it  makes  him  easy  here,  becanse  it 
can  make  him  happy  hereafter. 

Upon  the  whole,  a  contented  mind  is  the 
greatest  bles^g  a  man  can  enjoj  hi  this 
worid;  and  if  in  the  present  life  his  h^pt- 
ness  arises  fit>^  the  subduingof  h|^  desaea, 
it  will  arise  in  the  next  from  the  gnuiiu- 
tioaof  them. 
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No  rooB  if  left  Ibr  death.  Drgitm. 

A  LEWD  young  fellow  seeing  an  aged 
hermit  go  by  him  barefoot,  « Father,*  says 
he,  *  you  are  in  a  very  miserable  condition, 
if  there  is  not  another  world.  *  « True,  son,* 
said  the  hermit,  *  but  what  is  thy  condition 
if  there  is?*  Man  is  a  creatuiiedeagned  for 
two  different  states  of  being,  or  n&er  for 
two  different  lives.  His  first  life  is  short 
and  tran^ent;  his  second  permanent  and 
lasting.  The  question  we  are  all  concem- 
edin  is  this,  m  which  of  these  two  lives  it 
is  our  chief  interest  to  make  ourselves 
happy?  Or,  in  other  words,  whether  we 
shoiud  endeavour  to  secure  to  ourselves 
the  pleasures  and  gratifications  of  a  life 
whicn  is  uncertain  and  precarious,  and*  at 
its  utmost  length  of  a  very  inconsiderable 
duration?  or  to  secure  to  ourselves  the 
pleasures  of  a  life  which  is  fixed  and  set- 
tled, and  will  never  end?  Every  man,  upon 
the  first  hearing  of  this  question,  knows 
veiy  well  which  side  of  it  he  ought  to  close 
witiL  But  however  rig^ht  we  are  in  theory, 
it  is  plain  that  in  practice  we  adhere  to  tae 
wrong  ^e  of  the  question.  We  make 
'  provimns  for  this  lite  as  though  it  were 
never  to  have  an  end,  and  for  the  other  life 
aa  though  it  were  never  to  have  a  beginning. 
ShouKi  a  spirit  of  superior  rank,  who  is  a 
Btranger  to  human  nature,  accidentally 
alight  upon  the  earth,  and  take  a  survey  of 
Its  ii^aoitants,  what  would  his  notions  of 
us  be?  Would  not  he  think  that  we  are  a 
iq>ecie8  of  beings  made  for  quite  diflRn*ent 
^kU  and  purposes  than  what  we  redly 
are?  Must  not  he  imagine  that  we  are 
placed  in  thb  world  to  get  riches  and  ho- 
nours? Would  not  he  think  that  it  was  our 
duty  to  toil  after  wealth,  and  station,  and 
tide?  Nay,  would  not  he  believe  we  were 
forbidden  poverty  by  threats  of  eternal 
poniahment,  and  enjoined  to  pursue  our 
ftoisures  mider  pain  of  damnation?  He 
would  certainly  imagine  that  we  were  in- 
fluenced by  a  scheme  of  duties  quite  oppo- 

I  site  to  those  which  are  indeed  prescribed 
toua.     And  truly,  according  to  such  an 

,  imag^nationf  he  must  conclude  that  we  are 
a  species  of  the  most  obedient  creatures  in 
the  universe;  that  we  are  constant  to  our 
daty;  and  that  we  keep  a  steady  eye  to  the 
endf  for  which  me  were  sent  hither. 

But  how  great  would  be  his  astonish- 
ment, when  ne  learned  that  we  were  be- 
ings not  deigned  to  exist  in  this  world 
alxyve  threescore  and  ten  years;  and  that 
the  greatest  part  of  this  busy  species  foil 
short  even  of  that  age?  How  would  he  be 
loat  in  horror  and  admiration,  when  he 
should  know  that  this  set  of  creatures,  who 
lay  out  all  their  endeavours  for  this  life, 
wtiicli  scarce  deserves  the  name  of  exist- 
ences—when, I  say,  he  should  know  that 
this  act  of  creatures  are  to  exist  to  all  eter- 
■ity  In  another  life,  for  which  th^  make 


no  preparations?  Nothinr  can  be  a  greater 
disgrace  to  reason,  than  that  men,  who  are 
persuad^  of  these  two  different  states  of 
bdn^,  should  be  perpetually  employed  in 
providing  for  a  hte  of  threescore  and  ten 
years,  and  neriecting  to  make  provimon  for 
that  which  after  many  myriads  of  years 
will  be  still  new,  and  still  beginning;  espe- 
cially when  we  consider  that  our  endea«> 
vours  for  making  ourselves  great,  or  rich, 
or  honourable,  or  whatever  else  we  place 
our  happiness  in,  may  after  all  prove  un« 
successfol;  whereas,  if  we  constantiy  and 
dncerely  endeavour  to  make  ourselves 
happy  in  the  other  life,  we  are  sure  that 
our  endeavours  will  succeed,  and  that  we 
shall  not  be  disappcnnted  of  our  hope. 

The  following  question  is  started  by  one 
of  the  schoolmen.— Supposing  the  whole 
body  of  the  earth  were  a  greatoall  or  mass 
of  tne  finest  sand,  and  that  a  single  erain  or 
particle  of  this  sand  should  be  annmilated 
every  thousand  years?  Supponng  then  that 
you  had  it  in  your  choice  to  be  nappy  all 
the  while  this  prodigious  mass  of  sand  was 
consuming  by  this  slow  method  until  there 
was  not  a  grain  of  it  left,  on  condition  you 
were  to  be  miserable  for  ever  after?  ur, 
suppodng  that  you  might  be  happy  for  ever 
alter,  on  condition  you  would  be  miserable 
until  the  whole  mass  of  sand  were  thus  an- 
nihilated at  the  rate  of  one  sand  In  a  thou* 
suid  years:— which  of  thesfe  two  cases 
would  you  make  your  choice? 

It  must  be  confessed  in  this  case,  so  many 
thousands  of  years  are  to  the  imagination 
as  a  kind  of  eternity,  though  in  reality  they 
do  not  bear  so  gt^at  a  proportion  to  that 
duration  which  is  to  follow  them  as  a  unit 
does  to  the  greatest  number  which  you  can 
put  together  in  figures,  or  as  one  of  those 
sands  to  the  suppled  heap.  Reason  there- 
fore tells  us,  wittiout  any  manner  of  hesi. 
tation,  which  would  be  the  better  part  •in 
this  choice.  However,  as  I  have  before 
intimated,  our  reason  might  in  such  case 
be  so  overset  by  the  imarination,  as  to 
^spose  some  persons  to  «nk  under  the 
consideration  oTthe  great  length  of  the  first 
part  of  this  duration,  and  of  the  great  dis- 
tance of  that  second  duration,  which  is  to 
succeed  it  The  mind,  I  say,  might  give 
itself  up  to  that  happiness  which  is  at  hand, 
considering  that  it  is  so  very  near,  and  that 
it  would  last  so  very  long.  But  when  the 
choice  we  actually  have  oefore  us  is  this, 
whether  we  will  choose  to  be  happy  for  the 
space  of  only  threescore  and  ten,  nay,  per- 
haps of  only  twenty  or  ten  years,  I  mipjht 
say  of  onlv  a  day  or  an  hour,  and  mise- 
rable to  all  eternity:  or,  on  the  contrary, 
miserable  for  this  short  term  of  years,  and 
happy  for  a  whole  eternity:  what  words 
are  sufficient  to  express  that  folly  and 
want  of  consideration,  which  in  such  a  case 
makes  a  wrong  choice? 

I  here  put  the  case  even  at  the  worst,  by 
suppodng,  what  seldom  happens,  that  a 
course  of  virtue  makes  us  miserable  in  this 
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USti  but  if  we  loppote,  as  It  generally  hap- 
pens, that  virtue  would  make  us  more 
happy  even  in  this  life  than  a^xmtrary 
course  of  vice;  how  can  we  sufficiently  ad- 
mire the  stupidity  or  madness  of  those  per- 
sons who  are  capable  of  making  so  absurd 
a  choice? 

Every  wise  man  therefore  will  consider 
this  life  only  as  it  may  conduce  to  the  hap- 
piness €i  the  other,  and  cheerfiillv  sacrifice 
the  pleasures  of  a  few  years  to  those  of  an 
eternity. 
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Nitor  iB  adv«mm ;  nee  me,  qui  caterm,  Tindt 
IiDpetifl ;  et  r«pido  contnrius  evehor  orbi. 

Ovid,  Met.  Lib.  iL  73. 

I  ttaer  againtt  their  motioni,  not  am  I 

Bonie  beck  by  all  tbe  correDt  of  tbe  •kj.—JUdhvh. 

I  REMEMBER  a  )roung  man  of  very  lively 
parts,  and  of  a  sprightly  turn  in  conversa- 
tion, who  had  only,  one  fault,  which  was  an 
IponUnate  dedre  of  appearing  fashionable. 
This  ran  him  into  many  amours,  and  con- 
sequently into  many  distempers.  He  never 
went  to  hed  until  two  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, because  he  would  not  be  a  queer  fel- 
low; and  was  everv  now  and  then  Knocked 
down  bv  a  const^le,  to  signalize  his  viva- 
city. He  was  initiated  into  half  a  dozen 
cliMM  before  he  was  one-and-twenty;  and 
so  improved  in  them  his  natural  gayety  of 
temper,  that  you  might  frequently  trace 
him  to  his  lodging  by  a  range  of  oroken 
windows,  and  other  the  like  monuments  of 
wit  and  gallantry.  To  be  short,  after  hav- 
ing fiilly  established  his  reputation  of  being 
a  very  agreeable  rake,  he  died  of  dd  ^e  at 
five-andrtwenty. 

There  is  indeed  nothing  which  betrays  a 
man  into  so  many  errors  imd  inconveniences 
astthe  deare  of  not  appearing  singular;  for 
which  reason  it  is  very  necessary  to  form  a 
right  idea  of  singularity,  that  we  may  know 
when  it  is  laudable,  and  when  it  is  vicious. 
In  the  first  place,  every  man  df  sense  will 
asTee  with  me  that  singularity  is  laudable 
when,  in  contradiction  to  a  multitude,  it 
adheres  to  the  dictates  of  conscience,  mo- 
rality, and  honour.  In  these  cases  we  ought 
to  con»der  that  it  is  not  custom,  but  duty, 
which  is  the  rule  of  action:  and  that  we 
should  be  only  so  far  sociable,  as  we  are 
reasonable  creatures.  Truth  is  never  the 
less  30  for  not  being  attended  to:  and  it  is 
the  nature  of  actions,  not  the  number  of 
actors,  by  which  we  oug;ht  to  r^;ulate  our 
behaviour.  Singularity  in  concerns  of  this 
kind  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  heroic  bravery, 
in  which  a  man  leaves  the  species  onlyas 
be  soars  above  it  What  greater  instance 
can  there  be  of  a  weak  and  pumllanimous 
temper,  than  for  a  man  to  pass  his  whole 
life  m  opposition  to  his  own  sentiments?  or 
not  to  dare  to  be  what  he  thinks  he  ought 
0bbe.> 

Singularity,  therefore,  is  only   vicious 


when  it  makesfnen  act  contrary  to  i 
or  when  it  puts  them  upon  dsstsngi 
themselves  by  trifles.  As  for  the  first  < 
these,  who  are  singular  in  any  thing  that 
is  irreligious,  immoral,  or  dishonourable,  I 
believe  every  one  will  easily  give  them  up 
I  shall  therefore  speak  of  those  only  w1m> 
are  remarkable  fin*  thdr  singularity  m 
things  of  no  importance;  as  in  dress,  be- 
havionr^  conversation,  and  all  the  fittle 
intercourses  of  life.  In  these  cases  there 
is  a  certain  deference  due  to  cnsitom;  aad, 
notwithstanding  there  mav  be  a  cokwr  of 
reason  to  deviate  from  ttie  multitude  m. 
some  particulars,  a  man  ought  to  saa^we 
his  pnvate  inclinations  and  opinioiis  to  the 
practice  of  the  public  It  must  be  confiesi- 
ed  that  good  sense  often  makes  a  homoir- 
ist;  but  then  it  unqualifies  him  for  being  of 
an#  moment  in  the  worid,  and  renders  \am 
rimculous  to  persons  of  a  much  inferior  ua- 
der8tanding< 

I  have  heard  of  a  gentleman  in  Uie  nortk 
of  England  who  was  a  remarkable  instance 
of  this  foolish  singularity.  He  had  lad  it 
down  as  a  rule  within  himself,  to  act  in  the 
most  indifferent  parts  of  life  according  to  the 
most  ab^racted  notions  of  reason  aiM  good 
sense,  without  any  regard  to  fisishioo  or  ex- 
ample. This  humour  broke  cot  at  first  in 
many  little  oddnesses:  he  had  never  any 
stated  hours  fiv  his  dinner,  sapper,  or 
sleep;  because,  said  he,  we  ought  to  attend 
the  calls  of  nature,  and  not  set  our  appetites 
to  our  meals,  but  bring  our  meals  to  oar 
appetites.  In  his  conversatioD  with  ujunuy 
gentlemen,  he  would  not  make  use  of  a 
phrase  that  was  not  strictly  true;  he  nerer 
told  anyof  them  that  he  was  his  Iramhfe 
servant,  but  that  he  was  his  widl-widier, 
and  woold  rather  be  thought  a  mal-cooteflC, 
than  drink  the  king's  health  when  he  was 
not  dry.  He  would  thrust  his  head  oat  of 
his  chamber  window  every  morning,  asd 
after  having  gaped  for  fresn  air  about  Intf 
an  hour,  repeat  fifty  verses  as  lood  as  be 
could  bawl  them,  for  the  benefit  of  In 
lungs;  to  which  end  he  generally  took 
them  out  of  Homer--the  GreA  tfln^iie, 
especially  in  that  author,  being  more  deep 
and  sonorous,  and  more  conducive  to  ex- 
pectoration than  any  other.  He  had  Buay 
odier  particularities,  for  which-  he  gaine 
sound  and  philosophical  reasons.  As  this 
humour  stul  grew  u)>on  him,  he  chose  ts 
wear  a  turban  instead  of  a  periwig;  coa- 
eluding  verv  justly,  that  a  bandage  of 
clean  linen  about  his  head  was  much  more 
wholesome,  as  well  as  cleanly,  than  the 
caul  of  a  wig,  which  is  soiled  with  fieqatut 
perspirations.  He  afterwards  jodicioBsiy 
observed  that  the  many  linitures  in  our 
English  dress  must  naturally  check  the 
circulation  of  the  blood;  for  which  reason 
he  made  hb  breeches  and  his  douUet  of 
one  continued  piece  of  cloth,  after  ^le  mm- 
ner  of  the  hussars.  In  short,  by  fbUoviag 
the  pure  dictates  of  reason,  he  at  lesj  ' 
depfiuted  so  much  from  the  rest  of 
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cimtrymen,  and  indeed  drma  his  whole 
species,  that  his  friends  would  have  cla]>- 
]^  him  into  Bedlam,  and  have  begged  his 
estate;  but  the  judge,  being  informed  he 
did  no  harm,  contented  himself  with  issuing 
out  a  commisaon  of  lunacy  against  him,  and 
putting  his  estate  into  the  hsoids  of  proper 
guardians. 

The  fate  of  this  philosopher  puts  me  in 
nind  of  a  remark  in  Monaeur  Fontenelle's 
Dialogues  of  the  Dead.  'The  ambitious 
•ad  the  covetous,'  says  he,  'are  madmen 
to  all  intents  and  puriK)ses  as  much  as  tiiose 
who  are  shut  up  m  dark  rooms;  but  they 
have  the  good  luck  to  have  numbers  on 
thdr  side;  whereas  the  phrensy  of  one 
who  is  given  up  for  a  lunatic  is  a  phrensy 
hon  dueuvre;^  that  is,  in  other  words, 
something  which  is  singular  in  its  kind, 
and  does  not  fall  in  with  the  madness  of  a 
multitude. 

The  subject  of  this  essay  was  occasioned 
by  a  letter  which  I  received  not  long  since, 
and  which,  for  want  of  room  at  present,  I 
shall  insert  in  my  next  paper. 


Na  577.'}    Friday,  Augmt  6, 1714. 

Hoe  tolerabU0,  A  boa 

Et  twnn  Ineapiaa Jke.  Sat.  vi.  613. 

TUt  might  be  borne  with,  if  yoa  did  not  rsTe. 

The  letter  mentioned  in  my  last  paper  is 
as  follows. 

*  Sir,— You  have  so  lately  decried  that 
custom,  too  much  in  use  amongst  most  peo- 
ple, of  making  themselves  the  subjects  of 
their  writines  and  conversation,  that  I  had 
some  difficulty  to  persuade  myself  to  give 
you  this  trouble  until  I  had  considered  that 
^ough  I  should  speak  in  the  first  person, 
]rct  I  could  not  be  justly  charged  with  vanity, 
since  I  shall  not  add  my  name:  as  also,  be- 
cause what  I  shall  write  will  not,  to  say  the 
best,  redound  to  my  pruse,  but  is  only 
designed  to  remove  a  prejudice  conceived 
against  me,  as  I  hope^  ^dth  very  little 
foundation.    My  short  history  is  this. 

*I  have  lived  for  some  years  last  past 
aHog^ether  in  London,  until  about  a  month 
ago  an  acquaintance  of  mine,  for  whom  I 
have  done  some  small  services  in  town,  in- 
vited me  to  pass  part  of  the  summer  with 
him  at  his  house  in  the  country.  I  accepted 
his  invitation,  and  found  a  vexy  hearty  wel- 
come. My  friend,  an  honest  plain  man,  not 
bdng  qiuuified  to  pass  away  his  time  with- 
out Uie  reliefs  of  business,  has  grafted  the 
fiirmer  upon  the  gentieman,  and  brought 
himsdf  to  submit  even  to  the  servile  parts 
of  that  employment,  such  as  inspecting  his 
plough  and  the  like.  This  necessarily  takes 
up  some  of  his  hours  every  day;  and,  as  I 
have  no  relish  for  such  diversion,  I  used  at 
these  times  to  retire  either  to  my  chamber, 
or  a  shady  walk  near  the  house,  and  enter- 
tain mysdf  with  some  agreeable  author. 
Vow,  yoa  must  know,  Mr,  Spectator,  that 


when  I  read,  especially  if  it  be  poetry,  h  is 
very  usual  with  me,  when  I  meet  with  any 
passage  or  expression  which  strikes  me 
much,  to  pronounce  it  aloud,  with  that  tone 
of  the  voice  which  I  think  agreeable  to  the 
sentiments  there  expressed;  and  to  this  I 
generally  add  some  motion  or  action  <k  the 
body.  It  was  not  long  before  I  was  observed 
by  some  of  the  femily  in  one  of  these  heroic 
fits,  who  thereupon  received  impressions 
very  much  to  my  disadvantage.  Iliis  how- 
ever I  did  not  soon  discover,  nor  should 
have  done  probably,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
foUowmg  accident  I  had  one  day  shut 
myself  up  in  mj  chamber,  and  was  very 
deeply  engaged  m  the  second  book  of  Mil- 
ton's Paradise  Lost  I  walked  to  and  fro 
with  the  book  in  my  hand;  and,  to  speak 
the  truth,  I  fear  I  made  no  littie  noise;  when 
presentiy  coming  to  the  following  lines: 

u  On  a  mdden  open  fly. 

With  impetuouf  recoil  and  jarrinf;  MMind, 
Th'  inibraal  doors,  and  on  their  hinges  grat« 
Hanh  thunder,"  kc 

I  in  great  transport  threw  open  the  door  of 
my  chamber,  and  found  the  greatest  part 
of  the  family  standing  on  the  outside  in  a 
very  great  consternation.  I  was  in  no  less 
confusion,  and  begged  pardon  for  having 
disturbed  them;  addressing  myself  par- 
ticularly to  comfort  one  of  the  children  who 
received  an  unlucky  fall  in  this  action, 
while  he  was  too  intently  surveying  my 
pieditations  through  the  key-hole.  To  be 
short,  after  this  adventure,  I  easily  observed 
that  great  part  of  the  family,  especially  the 
women  ana  children,  looked  upon  me  witii 
some  apprehen^ons  of  fear;  and  my  friend 
himsdt,  though  he  still  continues  his  civili- 
ties to  me,  did  not  seem  altogether  easy:  I 
took  notice  that  the  butier  was  never  after 
this  accident  ordered  to  leave  the  bottle 
upon  the  table  after  dinnen  Add  to  this, 
that  I  frequentiy  overheaM  the  servants 
mention  me  by  the  name  of  ''the  crazed 
gentieman,  the  gentieman  a  little  touched, 
the  mad  Londoner,"  and  the  like.  This 
made  me  think  it  high  time  for  me  to  shift 
my  Quarters,  which  I  resolved  to  do  the 
first  handsome  opportunity;  and  was  con- 
firmed in  this  resuution  by  a  young  ladv  in 
the  neighbourhood  who  frequentiy  visited 
us,  and  who  one  day,  after  having  heard 
all  the  fine  things  I  was  able  to  say,  was 
pleased  with  a  scornful  smUe  to  bid  me 
"go  to  sleep." 

*  The  first  minute  I  got  to  my  lodgings  in 
town  I  set  pen  to  paper  to  desire  your  opi- 
nion, whether  upon  the  evidence  before 
you,  I  am  mad  or  not  I  can  bring  certifi- 
cates that  I  behave  myself  soberly  before 
company,  and  I  hope  there  is  at  least  some 
merit  in  withdrawing  to  be  mad.  Look  you, 
sir,  I  am  contented  to  be  esteemed  a  littlef 
touched,  as  they  phrase  it,  but  should  be 
sorry  to  be  madder  than  my  neighbours; 
therefore,  pray  let  me  be  as  much  in  my 
senses  as  you  can  afford.  I  know  I  could 
bring  younelf  as  an  instance  of  a  man  who 
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haacQofeBtedtalkiDgtohSmaelf;  butyoan 
it  a  particular  case,  and  cannot  justify  me, 
who  have  not  kept  silence  any  part  of  my 
life.  What  if  I  should  own  myself  in  love? 
You  know  lovers  are  always  allowed  the 
comfort  of  soliloquy. — ^But  I  will  say  no 
more  upon  this  subject,  because  I  have  long 
nnce  observed  the  ready  way  to  be  thought 
mad  is  to  contend  that  you  are  not  so:  as 
we  genendly  conclude  that  man  drunk  who 
takes  pains  to  be  thought  sober.  I  will 
therefore  leave  myself  to  your  determina- 
tion; but  am  the  more  denrous  to  be  thought 
in  my  senses,  that  it  may  be  no  ^scredit  to 
you  when  I  assure  you  that  I  have  always 
beea  very  much  your  admirer. 

•P.  8.  If  I  must  be  mad.  I  desire  the 
yooDg  lady  may  believe  it  is  fer  her.' 

*  The  hmmbU  Petition  of  Johrh-a-Mkee  and 
JoktMi^Stylei^ 

*  Showkth,— That  your  petitioners  have 
causes  depoiding  in  Westmmster-hall  above 
five  hundred  years,  and  that  we  despair  of 
ever  seeing  them  brought  to  an  issue:  that 
your  petitioners  have  not  been  involved  in 
these  law-suits  out  of  any  litigious  temper 
cf  their  own,  but  by  the  mstigation  of  con- 
tentious persons;  that  the  youne  lawyers  in 
our  inns  of  court  are  c<mtinuauy  setting  us 
together  by  the  ears,  and  tlunk  they  do  us 
nohurt,  because  the^  plead  for  us  without 
a  feex  that  many  of  the  g^tiemeh  of  the 
robe  have  no  other  clients  in  the  world  be- 
wks  us  two;  that  when  they  have  nothing 
else  to  do,  they  make  us  plaintifiBi  and  de- 
fendants, though  they  were  never  retained 
by  any  of  us:  that  they  traduce,  condemn, 
or  acquit  us,  without  any  manner  of  regard 
to  our  reputations  and  good  names  in  the 
world.  Your  petitioners  therefore,  bdng 
thereunto  encouraged  by  the  favourable 
reception  which  you  lately  gave  to  our 
kinsman  Blank,  do  humbly  pray,  that  you 
will  put  an  end  to  the  controversies  which 
have  been  so  long  depending  between  us 
your  md  petitioners,  and  that  our  enmity 
may  not  endure  from  generation  to  g^iera- 
tion ;  it  being  our  rescdution  to  live  hereafter 
as  it  becometh  men  of  peaceable  di^>od- 
tions. 

*  And  your  petitioners,  as  in  duty  bound, 
shall  ever  pray,  &c' 


Na  578.]    Monday y  Augmt  9,  1714 
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^Th*  mbodied  ipirit  ( 

And  lodfM  wince  it  ligbu  in  man  or  benit. 

XHKftK  has  been  very  great  reason,  on 
■everal  accounts,  for  the  learned  world  to 
endeavour  at  settling  what  it  waa  that  might 
be  said  to  compose  personal  identity. 

Mr.  Locke»  after  having  premised  that 


the  word  pertoa  properly  algnifico  a  1 
ing  mtdl^ent  bei^  that  has  reaaoa  wma 
reflection,  and  can  consider  itself  as  itidC 
concludes,  that  it  is  conscioasiie»  alone, 
and  not  an  identity  of  substance,  whick 
makes  this  personal  identity  of  wnnmcm 
<Had  I  the  same  consdoosness,'  nvs  tkit 
author,  'that  I  saw  the  ark  and  Hooh*s 
flood,  as  that  I  saw  an  overftowing  of  tiie 
Thames  last  winter,  or  as  that  I  now  wrile; 
I  could  no  more  doubt  that  I  who  write  this 
now,  that  saw  the  Thames  overflow  )Mt 
winter,  and  that  viewed  the  flood  at  the 
general  deluge,  was  the  same  adf,  place 
Uiat  self  in  what  snbilance  vou  please,  thai 
that  I  who  write  this  am  tne  same  myadf 
now  while  I  write,  whether  I  consiat  of  al 
the  same  substance,  materia]  or  inunatensl, 
or  no,  that  I  was  yesterday;  fior  as  to  this 
point  of  being  the  same  setC  it  matters  not 
whether  this  present  self  be  made  ap  of  te 
same  or  other  substances.*  ^ 

I  was  mightily  ^eaaed  with  a  story  ail 
some  measure  applicable  to  this  piece  of  ^ 
philosophy,  which  I  read  the  other  day  m 
the  Persian  Tales,  as  they  are  latdy^  rerj 
well  translated  by  Mr.  Philips;  and  with  aa 
abridgement  whereof  I  shall  here  preseat. 
my  readers.  ^^ 

1  shall  only  premise  that  theaesCrrics  are  I  \ 
writ  after  tne  eastern  manner,  hut  some-JJ 
what  more  correct  ^ 

*  Fadlallah,  a  prince  of  great  vinnes,  ■«- 
ceeded  his  father  Bin  Ortoc  in  the  kingdom 
of  Mousd.  He  reigned  over  his  CsithM 
subjects  for  some  time,  and  Uved  in  grest 
happiness  with  his  beau^oos  consort  qaeca 
Zemroude,  when  there  appeared  at  his 
court  a  young  dervia  of  so  hvdy  and  caler- 
taining  a  turn  of  wit,  as  won  upon  die  alec- 
tions  oi  every  one  he  conversed  with,  ffis 
reputation  rrew  so  fut  every  daj,  that  it 
at  last  ratsed  a  curiooty  in  the  pnnce  hnn- 
self  to  see  and  talk  with  him.  He  <fid  so; 
and,  far  from  finding  that  common  €bik 
had  flattered  him,  he  was  soon  convmotd 
that  every  thing  he  had  heard  of  bim  fiefl 
short  of  the  trutn. 

<  FacUallah  immediately  lost  all  manner 
of  relish  for  the  conversation  of  other  men; 
and,  as  he  was  every  day  more  and  more 
satisfied  of  the  abilities  of  this  stranger, 
offered  him  the  first  posts  in  his  kkigdcNa. 
The  young  dervis»  aAer  having  thanked 
him  with  a  very  angular  modcrsty,  desired 
to  be  excused,  as  having  made  a  vow  never 
to  accept  of  anjr  employment,  and  prder- 
ring  a  free  and  independent  state  of  life  is 
all  other  coodition& 

'  The  king  was  infinitdy  charmed  with 
so  great  an  example  of  moderation;  and 
though  he  could  not  get  him  to  engage  la  a 
life  of  business,  made  him  however  hb 
chief  companioo  and  first  favourite. 

'  As  they  were  one  day  hunting  tonther, 
and  luippcaied  to  be  separated  fevsn  Uie  reit 
of  the  company,  the  dervis  enleitaiKd 
Fadlallah  with  an  account  of  Ins  trav^  mi 
adventures.    After  having  relatei  lohiat 
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several  curioaties  which  he  had  seen  in  the 
Indies,  "It  was  in  this  place,"  says  he, 
<*that  I  contracted  an  acquiuntance  with 
an  old  brachman,  who  was  skilled  in  the 
most  hidden  powers  of  nature:  he  died 
within  my  arms,  and  with  his  parting 
breath  communicated  to  me  one  of  the  most 
valuable  secrets,  on  condition  I  should  never 
reveal  it  to  any  man.'*  The  king  imme- 
diately, reflecting  on  his  voung  favourite's 
having  refused  the  late  ofrers  of  greatness 
he  had  made  him,  told  him  he  presumed  it 
was  the  power  of  malung  gold.  "  No,  ar," 
says  Uic  dervis,  "it  is  somewhat  more 
wonderful  than  that;  it  is  the  power  of  re- 
animating a  dead  body,  by  flinging  my  own 
soul  into  It" 

*  While  he  was  yet  speakmg,  a  doe  c^mc 
bounding  by  them,  and  the  king  who  had 
his  bow  readv,  shot  her  through  the  heart; 
teUing  the  aervis,  that  a  fsdr  opportunity 
now  oflfered  for  him  to  show  his  art  The 
young  man  immediatdv  left  his  ovm  body 
breathless  on  the  ground,  while  at  the  same 
faistant  that  of  the  doe  was  reanimated.  She 
came  to  the  king,  fawned  upon  him,  luid, 
after  having  plaved  several  wanton  tricks, 
fell  again  upcm  tne  grass;  at  the  same  in- 
stant the  body  of  the  dervis  recovered  its 
life.  The  Idng  was  infinitdy  pleased  at  so 
uncommon  an  operation,  and  conjured  his 
fHend  by  every  thing  that  was  sacred  to 
communicate  it  to  him.  The  dervis  at  first 
made  some  scruple  of  violating  his  promise 
to  the  dying  brachman;  but  told  him  at  last 
that  he  found  he  could  conceal  nothing  from 
so  excellent  a  prince;  after  having  obliged 
him  therefore  by  an  oath  to  secrecy,  he 
taught  him  to  repeat  two  cabalistic  words, 
in  pronouncing  of  which  the  whole  secret 
consisted.  The  king,  impatient  to  try  the 
experiment,  immediatel)r  repeated  them  as 
he  nad  been  taught,  and  in  an  instant  found 
himself  in  the  boidy  of  the  doe.  He  had  but 
a  little  time  to  contemplate  himself  in  tlus 
new  bein^;  for  the  treacherous  dervis, 
shooting  his  own  soul  into  the  royal  corpse, 
and  bending  the  princes  own  bow  against 
him»  had  Imd  him  dead  on  the  spot,  had 
not  che  king,  who  perceived  his  intent,  fled 
swiftly  to  the  wooas. 

*Tne  dervis,  now  triumphing  in  his 
villany,  returned  to  Mousel,  and  mled  the 
throne  and  bed  of  the  unhappy  Fadlallah. 

*  The  first  thing  he  took  care  of,  in  order 
to  secure  himsdr  in  the  possession  of  his 
new  acquired  kingdom,  was  to  issue  out 
a  proclamation,  ordering  his  subjects  to 
destroy  all  the  deer  in  the  realm.  The 
king  had  perished  among  the  rest  had  he 
not  avoided  his  pursuers  by  reanimating 
the  body  of  a  nightingale  which  he  saw  lie 
dead  at  the  foot  of  a  tree.  In  this  new 
shape  he  winged  his  way  in  safety  to  the 
palace;  where,  perching  on  a  tree  which 
stood  near  the  queen's  apartment,  he  filled 
the  whole  place  with  so  many  melodious 
and  melancholy  notes  as  drew  her  to  the 
ndndow.    He  nad  tht  mortificati(Hi  to  see 


that,  instead  of  behig  pitied,  he  only  moved 
the  mirth  of  his  princess,  and  of  a  young 
female  riave  who  was  with  her.  He  con- 
tinued however  to  serenade  her  every 
morning,  until  at  last  the  queen,  charmed 
with  his  harmony,  sent  for  the  bird- 
catchers,  and  ordered  them  to  employ 
their  utmost  skill  toput  that  litUe  creature 
in  her  possession.  The  king,  pleased  with 
an  opportunity  of  being  once  more  near 
his  beloved  consort,  easily  suffered  him- 
self to  be  taken:  and  when  he  was  pre- 
sented to  her,  though  he  showed  a  fearful- 
ness  to  be  touched  by  any  of  the  other 
ladies,  flew  of  his  own  accord,  and  hid 
himself  in  the  queen's  bosom.  Zemroude 
was  highly  pleased  at  the  unexpected 
fondness  of  her  new  favourite,  and  ordered 
him  to  be  kept  in  an  open  cage  in  her  own 
apartment  He  had  uiere  an  opportunity 
of  making  his  court  to  her  every  mornings 
by  a  thousand  littie  actions  which  his  shape 
allowed  him.  The  queen  pas^d  away 
whde  hours  every  day,  in  neariiu;  ana 
playine  with  him.  Fadlallah  could  eveo 
have  thought  himself  happy  in  this  state 
of  life,  had  he  not  frequently  endured  the 
inexpressible  torment  of  seeing  the  dervis 
enter  the  apartment  and  caress  his  queen 
even  in  his  presence. 

*The  usurper,  amidst  his  toying  with 
his  princess,  would  often  endeavour  to  in- 
gratiate himself  with  her  nightingale;  and 
while  the  enraged  Fadlallah  pecked  at  him 
with  his  bill,  beat  his  wings,  and  showed 
all  the  marks  of  an  impotent  rage,  it  only 
afforded  his  rival  and  the  queen  new  mat- 
ter for  their  diversion. 

*  2^mroude  was  likewise  fond  of  a  little 
lap-dog  which  she  kept  in  her  apartment, 
and  which  one  night  happened  to  die. 

*The  king  immediately  found  himself 
inclined  to  otut  the  shape  of  the  nwhtin- 
gale,  and  enliven  his  new  body.  He  did 
so,  and  the  next  morning  Zemroude  saw 
her  fiavourite  bird  lie  dead  in  the  cage.  It 
is  impossible  to  express  her  grief  on  this 
occasion:  and  when  she  called  to  mind  all 
its  littie  actions,  which  even  appeared  to 
have  somewhat  in  them  like  reason,  she 
was  inconsolable  for  her  loss. 

*  Her  women  immediately  sent  for  the 
dervis  to  come  and  comfort  her,  who  a^er 
having  in  vain  represented  to  her  the 
weakness  of  being  grieved  at  such  an  acci- 
dent, touched  at  last  by  her  repeated  com- 
plaints, "Well,  madam,"  says  he,  "  I  will 
exert  the  utmost  of  my  art  to  please  you. 
Your  nightingale  shall  again  revivq  every 
morning,  and  serenade  you  as  before." 
The  queen  beheld  him  with  a  look  which 
easily  showed  she  did  not  believe  him; 
when,  laying  himself  down  on  a  sofo,  he 
shot  his  soul  into  the  nightingale,  and 
2^mroude  was  amazed  to  see  her  bird 
revive. 

*  The  king,  who  was  a  spectator  of  all 
that  passed,  lying  under  the  shape  of  a  lap- 
dog  in  one  comer  of  the  room,  iminecu- 
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atdr  teccfwcvcA  his  own  body,  and  fimping 
to  tne  cage  with  the  utmost  mdignatioii, 
twisted  off  the  neck  of  the  felse  nightingale. 

*  Zemroode  was  more  than  erer  amazed 
and  concerned  at  this  second  acddent,  until 
the  king,  entreating  her  to  hear  him,  re- 
lated to  her  his  whole  adventnre. 

•The  body  of  the  dcrvis,  which  was 
Ibond  dead  in  the  wood,  and  his  edict  for 
killing  all  the  deer,  left  her  no  room  to 
doobt  of  the  trutA  of  it:  but  the  story  adds, 
that  out  of  an  extreme  delicacy,  p«ailiar 
to  the  oriental  ladies,  she  was  so  highlv 
afflicted  at  the  innocent  adultery  in  whicn 
she  had  for  some  time  lived  with  the  dervis, 
that  no  arguments,  even  from  Fadlallah 
himself,  cculd  compose  her  mind.  She 
Portly  after  died  with  grief,  begging  his 
pardon  with  her  last  breath  for  what  the 
most  rig^  justice  could  not  have  inter- 
preted as  a  crime. 

'The  king  was  so  afflicted  with  her 
death,  that  he  left  his  kingdom  to  one  of 
bn  nearest  relations,  and  passed  the  rest 
of  his  days  in  scditude  and  retirement' 
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Iw  the  reign  of  kin^  Charles  the  First, 
the  compan]^  of  stationers,  into  whose 
hands  the  pnnting  of  Uie  bible  is  commit- 
ted by  patent,  made  a  very  remarkable 
erratum  or  blunder  in  one  ot  the  editions: 
for  instead  of  'Thou  shalt  not  commit 
adultery/  they  ijrinted  off  several  thou- 
sands of  copies  with  'Thou  shalt  commit 
adultery.'  Archbishop  Laud,  to  punish 
this  their  negligence,  laid  a  considerable 
fine  upon  that  company  in  the  star-cham- 
ber. 

By  the  practice  of  the  world,  which  pre- 
vails in  this  degenerate  age,  I  am  afraid 
that  very  many  young  profligates  of  both 
sexes  are  possessed  of  this  spurious  edition 
of  the  bible,  and  observe  the  command- 
ment according  to  that  faulty  reading. 

Adulterers,  in  the  first  ages  m  the 
church,  were  excommunicated  for  ever, 
and  unqualified  all  their  lives  for  bearing 
a  part  in  Christian  assemblies,  notwith- 
standing they  might  seek  it  with  tears,  and 
all  the  appearances  of  the  most  unfeigned 
repentance. 

I  might  here  mention  some  ancient  laws 
among  the  heathens,  which  punished  this 
crime  with  death:  and  others  of  the  same 
kind,  which  are  now  in  force  among  seve- 
ral governments  that  have  embraced  the 
reformed  religion.  But,  because  a  subject 
of  this  nature  may  be  too  serious  for  my 
ordinary  readers,  who  are  very  apt  to 
throw  bv  my  papers  when  they  are  not 
enlivened  with  something  that  is  diverting 
or  uncommon,  I  shall  here  publish  the 
conlenCs  of  a  little  manuscript  lately  fallen 


into  my  hmids,   aod  which  . 

great  antiquity;  thoi»h  by  reaaoo  of 

modem  phrases,  and  other  paxticalan  m 
it,  lean  by  no  means  allow  it  to  be  scBMB^ 
but  rather  the  prodnctioo  of  a  modom 
sophist. 

It  is  well  Imown  by  the  learned*  dm 
there  was  a  temple  npon  Mount  lEnm. 
dedicated  to  Vulcan,  which  was  goaided 
by  dogs  of  so  exquiate  a  smeD,  say  the  his- 
torians, that  they  could  discern  whether 
the  persons  who  came  thither  were  chale 
or  otherwise.  They  used  to  meet  Md 
fawn  upon  such  who  were  rJiaate,  caros- 
ing  them  as  the  friends  of  their  antttr 
Vulcan;  but  flew  at  those  who  were  pol- 
luted, and  never  ceased  barking  at  them  t9 
they  had  driven  them  from  the  temj^ 

My  manuscript  gives  the  foUoww  at- 
count  of  these  dogs,  and  was  proab^ 
designed  as  a  comment  upon  this  story. 

'These  dogs  were  given  to  Vulcan  by 
his  sister  Diana,  the  goddess  of  huntnc 
and  of  chastity,  having  bred  them  oat  tf 
some  of  her  hounds,  in  which  she  had  ob- 
served this  natural  instinct  and  sagacity. 
It  was  thought  she  did  it  in  spite  of  Venn, 
who,  upon  her  return  home,  always  fboad 
her  husband  in  a  good  or  bad  humour, 
according  to  the  reception  which  she  me( 
with  from  his  dogs.  They  fived  in  the 
temple  several  years,  but  were  such  soap- 
pish  curs,  that  they  frighted  away  most  of 
the  votaries.  The  women  of  Sioly  made 
a  solemn  deputation  to  the  priest,  by  which 
they  acquainted  him,  that  they  would  not 
qome  up  to  the  temple  with  their  aflonai 
offerings  unless  he  muzzled  his  roastifb; 
and  at  last  compromised  the  matter  widi 
him,  that  the  cmering  should  always  be 
brought  by  a  chorus  of  young  girls,  who 
were  none  of  them  above  seven  years  old. 
It  was  wonderful,'  says  the  author,  to  see 
how  different  the  treatment  was  which  the 
dogs  gave  to  these  little  miSses,  from  thiC 
which  they  had  shown  to  their  motterL 
It  is  said  that  the  prince  of  Syracuse;,  hav- 
ing married  a  young  lady,  and  being  n^a- 
rally  of  a  jealous  temper,  made  such  aa 
interest  with  the  priests  of  this  tempi^ 
that  he  procured  a  whelp  from  them  a 
tlus  famous  breed.  The  youne  puppy  was 
very  troublesome  to  the  flair  may  at  fint, 
insomuch  that  she  solicited  her  husband  to 
send  him  away;  but  the  good  man  cut  her 
short  with  the  old  Sicilian  proverij,  **  Lon« 
me,  love  ray  dog;"  from  which  time  die 
lived  very  peaceably  with  both  of  them. 
The  ladies  of  Syracuse  were  very  much 
annoyed  with  him,  and  several  of  veiy 
good  reputation  refused  to  come  tocoort 
until  he  was  discarded.  There  were  in- 
deed some  of  them  tliat  defied  his  sagacky; 
but  it  was  observed,  though  he  c&l  not 
actually  bite  them,  he  would  growl  at  them 
most  confoundedly.  To  return  to  the  6aa 
of  the  temple:  after  they  had  lived  here  u 
great  repute  for  several  years,  it  so  h^ 
pened,  that  as  one  of  the  priests^  wlK>kad 
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bMimiUng a danehiMe inait  to. a  wUflfvr 
who  livcsd  OD  the  promontonr  of  Lilybcum, 
veMneA  home  pretty  late  m  Uie  eveimis» 
the  ^ogs  fiew  at  him  with  fo  much  f«iy» 
that  ttey  would  have  worried  him  if  his 
bretlM'eB  had  aot  oome  in  to  hia  ttiMrtonce: 
vpon  which*  aayt  my  author^  the  dogs 
were  all  of  them  hanq^ed,  as  having  lost 
their  origjuMd  instinct* 

I  cannot  conclude  this  paper  withovtt 
wishing  that  we  had  some  <tf  this  breed  of 
d^  in  Great  Britain*  which  would  cer- 
tainly do  jnsdce,  I  should  say  honour,  to 
the  ladies  of  our  country,  and  show  the 
world  the  difference  between  pa^  women 
and  those  who  are  instnict^  m  sounder 
principles  of  virtue  and  relignik 
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Thk  place,  the  briglit<»8t  maiwion  of  the  eky 
rn  eaU  the  palaee  of  the  Deity.— i>nf(Cni. 

«  Sir, — I  considered  in  my  two  last  let- 
ters that  awfiil  and  tremendous  subject, 
the  ubiquitv  or  omnipresence  of  the  Divine 
Being.  I  nave  shown  that  he  is  equally 
present  in  all  places  throuehout  the  whole 
extent  of  infimte  space.  This  doctrine  is 
so  agreeable  to  reason,  that  we  meet  with 
it  in  Uie  writings  of  the  enlightened  hea- 
thens, as  I  might  show  at  large,  weae  it 
not  already  done  by  other  hands.  But 
though  the  Deity  be  thus  essentially  pre- 
sent through  all  the  immensity  of  space, 
there  is  one  part  of  it  in  which  he  discovers 
himself  in  a  most  transcendent  and  visit>le 
g^ory;  this  is  that  place  which  b  marked 
aiit  m  tcripture  under  the  different  appd- 
ladona  of  ''Paradise,  the  third  heaven, 
the  throne  of  God.  and  the  habitation  or 
hit  glory."  It  is  here  where  the  glorified 
body  of  our  Saviour  resides,  and  where  afl 
the  celestial  hierarchies,  and  the  hmume- 
rable  hosto  of  angels^  are  represented  as 
perpetuallv  surrounding  the  seat  of  God 
with  halleHi|ahs  and  hymns  of  |>ruse.  This 
is  that  presence  of  God  which  some  o£ 
the  divines  call  his  gknrious^  and  others  hb 
makstic,  presence.  He  is  mdeed  as  essen- 
tbfly  present  hi  all  other  places  as  in  this; 
but  It  IB  here  where  he  resides  in  a  sensible 
magnificence,  and  in  the  midst  of  all  those 
splendoars  which  can  effect  the  imagina- 
tion of  created  bongs. 

'  It  is  very  remarkable  that  this  opinion 
of  God  Almi^ty's  presence  in  heaven, 
whether  discovered  by  the  light  of  nature, 
or  by  a  general  tradition  from  our  first  pa- 
rents, prevails  among  all  the  nations  of  the 
worid,  whatsoever  different  notions  they  en- 
tertain of  the  Godhead.  Ifyou  look  into  Ho- 
mer, the  most  ancient  of  the  Greek  writers, 
you  see  the  supreme  power  seated  hi  the  hea- 
vens, and  encompassed  with  inferior  deities, 
among  whom  the  Muses  are  r^resentedas 
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.^^  ^  JBTiiiaaUy  about  hb  tkroa>  Wbsr 
does  not  hers  aee  the  main  strokes  and  ont* 
lines  of  thb  great  truth  we  are  speaking  off 
The  same  doctrine  b  shadowed  ont  in  msay 
other  heathen  authors,  though  at  the  same 
time*  like  several  other  revealed  tmUis. 
dashed  and  adulterated  with  a  n^xture  et. 
fisbles  and  human  inventionar  But  to  paaa 
over  the  notions  of  the  Greeks  and  RoBPAn^ 
those  more  enlightened  parts  of  the  pagui 
worid,  we  fina  there  b  scarce  a  pec^le 
amcMig^the  late  discovered  nationB  iriio  are 
not  trained  up  in  an  opinion  that  heaven  b 
the  habitation  of  the  divinity  whom  thiyr 
wcxrshipw  « 

*  As  in  Solomon's  temple  there  was  the 
Sanctum  Sanctorum^  in  which  a  visible 
l^ory  appeared  among  the  figures  of  the 
cherubims,  and  into  which  none  but  ^ 
high  priest  himself  was  permitted  to  enter, 
after  naving  made  an  atonement  for  the  sina 
of  the  peo^e;  so,  if  we  consider  the  irh^ 
Creadon  as  one  great  temple,  there  is  in  it 
this  Holy  of  hones,  into  which  the  Hb^ 
priest  of  our  salvation  entered,  and  took  his 
place  amonff  angels  and  arch-aneel%  after 
having  made  a  propitiation  for  the  sins  of 
mankind. 

'  With  how  much  skill  mnat  the  throne 
of  God  be  erected!  With  what  glorioua 
designs  b  that  habitation  beautified,  which 
is  contrived  and  built  by  him  who  insinred 
Hiram  with  wisdom !  How  great  must  be 
the  majesty  of  that  place,  where  the  whole 
art  of  creation  has  been  employed,  and 
where  God  has  chosen  to  show  hirojielf  m 
the  most  magnificent  manner?  What  must 
be  the  architecture  of  infinite  power  under 
the  direction  of  infinite  wisdom.^  A  spirit 
cannot  but  be  transported,  after  an  ineflb- 
ble  manner*  with  the  sight  of  those  ob* 
jects,  wluch  were  made  to  effect  him  by 
that  Bemg  who  knows  the  roward  frame 
of  a  seul,  and  how  to  please  and  ravish  it  in 
all  its  mopt  secret  powers  and  fiumltbi.  It 
b  to  thb  majeatic  presence  of  God  we  may 
apply  those  beantifid  expresskos  m  hobr 
wriu  'Behold  even  to  the  moon  and  il 
shineth  not;  vea  the  stars  are  not  pore  in 
hb  sight*  The  light  of  the  sn,  and  all 
the  gUNies  of  the  world  in  which  we  live^ 
are  but  as  weak  and  sickly  gliminering8« 
or  rather  dariuess  itsc^  in  comparison  of 
those  splendours  which  encompass  the 
throne  of  God. 

*  As  the  ^lory  of  this  place  is  transcend- 
ent beyond  imagination,  so  probably  b  the 
extent  of  it.  There  is  light  behina  light, 
and  glory  within  glory.  How  &r  that  space 
may  reach,  in  which  Grod  appears  in  per« 
feet  majest^,  we  cannot  possibly  conceive. 
Though  it  lanot  infinite,  it  may  be  hiM* 
nite^  and,  though  not  immeasurable  in  it- 
self, it  may  be  so  with  regard  to  any  created 
eye  or  imagination.  If  he  has  made  tiwse 
lower  regions  of  matter  so  inconceivably 
wide  and  magnificent  for  the  habita^on  or 
mortal  and  perishable  hemes,  hnw  great  BMf 
we  suppose  the  courts  at  hb  house  to  be 
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where  he  nwkes  hh'tesldbnce  Ift  a  tttore 
especial  manher,  ami  displays  himsfelf  in 
the  fulness  of  Ws  glory,  among  an  trniuitie- 
rMt  company  of  aAgels  and  spirits  of  jnst 
men  made  perfect? 

*This  is  certain,  that  our  imaginations 
c&nnot  be  raised  too  high,  when  we  think 
en  a  place  where  omnipotence  and  omni- 
science have  so  signally  exerted  them- 
selves, because  that  they  are  able  to  pro- 
duce a  scene  infinitely  more  g^eat  and 
rloHous  than  what  we  are  able  to  imagine. 
It  isnot  hupossible  but  at  the  consummation 
of  an  thingSi  these  outward  apartments  of 
nature,  which  are  now  suited  to  those 
beings  who  inhabit  them,  thay  be  taken  in 
and  added  to  that  glorious  place  of  whi<^ 
I  am  here  speaking,  and  by  th«tt  means 
made  a  proper  habitation  for  beings  who 
arc  exempt  from  mortality,  and  cleared  of 
their  imperfections:  for  so  the  scripture 
Meems  to  intimate  when  it  speaks  of  *«new 
heavens  and  of  a  new  earth,  wherein  dwell- 
cth  righteousness." 

*I  have  only  considered  this  iglorious 
place  with  regard  to  the  sight  and  imai^na- 
tvon,  though  K  is  highlv  probable  that  our 
other  senses  may  here  likewise  enjoy  their 
highest  gratifications.  There  is  nothhig 
which  more  ravishes  and  transports  the 
soul  than  harmony;  and  we  have  great  rea- 
son to  believe,  from  the  descriptions  of  this 
place  in  holy  scripture,  that  this  is  one  of 
the  entertainments  of  it.  And  if  the  soul 
of  man  can  be  so  wonderfully  affected  with 
those  strains  of  music  which  hunian  art  is 
capable  of  producing,  how  much  more  will 
it  oe  raised  and  elevated  by  those  in  which 
is  exerted  the  whole  power  of  harmony! 
The  senses  are  faculties  of  the  human  soul, 
though  they  cannot  be  employed,  dtiring 
this4)ur  vita!  union,  without 'pi^per  instru- 
ments in  the  body.  Wht  therefcre  ^ould 
We  exclude  the  satisCaction  of  tfiese  facul- 
ties, which  we  find  by  experience  are  in- 
letsof  gteatpleaslii^  to  the  soul^  fHom  among 
those  enterti^ments  whi<^  are  to  make 
ttp'our  happiness  hereafter!  'Why  should 
we  suppose  that  our  hearing  and  seeing 
*iil  not  be  gratified  with  mose  objects 
which  are  most  agfeeifble  to  them,  and 
which  they  cannot  meet  wifji  m  thcs*  lower 
reglsns  of  nature;  objects,  **^ich  neither 
eye  bath  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  nor  can  It 
enter  into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive?  I 
knew  a  man  in  Christ  (says  Saiiit  Paiil, 
speaking  of  himself)  above  fourteen  years 
aio,  (whether  m  the  body  I  cannot  tell,  or 
wnether  out  of  the  body  I  cannot  tell:  God 
knoweth)  such  a  one  caught  up  to  the  third 
heaven.  And  I  knew  such  a  man  (whether 
in  the  body  or  out  of  the  body,  1  cannot  tell : 
God  knoweth)  how  that  tie  was  caught 
up  into  Paradise,  and  heard  tmspeakable 
imdft,  which  it  is  tiot  possible  for  a  man  to 
utt*r."  By  this  is  meant  that  what  he 
heard  was  so  infinHely  difierelit  from  any 
tWasg  which  he  had  heard  in  this  world, 
that  it  was  impossible  to  express  it  in  such 


words,  ftsmigblccinveyaiiatieaaf  IttoUs 
hearers. 

*  It  is  very  natural  fbr^os  to  take  delifikt 
in  inquiries  concerning  any  foreign  coaBtnr, 
whet^  we  are^  some  time  or  ether  to  make 
our  abode;  and  as  we  allhope  to  be  adnitied 
hitd  this  glorious  plaee.  It  is  both  a  laudalik 
and  useful  curiosity  to  get  what  inlbmi- 
tions  we  can  of  it,  whilst  we  make  use  cf 
revelation  for  our  guide.  When  these 
everlasting  doors  shall  be  open  to  us,  we 
may  be  siit^  that  the  pleasures  and  besa- 
ties  of  this  phice  wdl  ^finitely  iiaimjead 
our  present  hq>es  and  expectations,  aid 
that  the  glorious  appearance  of  tiie  thnoe 
of  God  will  rise  infinitely  beyond  whatever 
we  are  able  to  conceive  of  it.  We  na^ 
here  entertain  ourselves  with  raany  other 
speculations  on  this  subject,  from  ttiost  sp- 
veral  hints  which  we  find  of  it  in  ^le  bslf 
scriptures^  as,  whether  there  may  not  be 
different  mansions  and  apartments  of  gfciy 
to  beings  of  different  natures;  whether,  as 
they  excel  one  another  in  perfiection,  they 
are  not  admitted  nearer  to  the  throne  of  the 
Almighty,  and  enjoy  greater  maoiiestatiaDS 
of  his  presence;  whether  there  are  sot 
solemn  times  and  occasions,  when  all  tiie 
multitude  of  heaven  celebrate  the  presence 
of  their  Maker  in  more  cxtraorrfinary 
forms  of  praise  and  adoration;  as  Adam» 
though  he  had  continued  in  a  state  of  inno- 
cenccj  would,  in  the  opinion  of  our  divines 
have  kept  holy  the  Sabbath-day  in  a  more 
particular  manner  than  any  omer  of  the 
seven.  These,  and  the  like  speculations  we 
may  Very  innocently  indul^,  so  lohe  as  we 
make  use  of  them  to  inspire  us  wim  a  de- 
sire of  becoming  inhabitants  of  this  defight- 
fol  place. 

*  I  have  in  this,  and  in  two  fmii^ume  !rt- 
ters,  treated  on  the  most  serious  sohjeet 
that  "can  emplov  the  mind  of  man-^-theooi- 
nipresence  of  the  Deity;  a  subject  winch, 
if  possible,  should  never  depart  from  oar 
memtirtions.  We  have  considered  die  IH* 
vin^  Being  as  he  inhabits  infinitude,  as  ^ 
dwells  among  his  Wortcs,  ais  he  is  prei>ert  to 
the  jnind  of  man,  and  as  he  discovers  hiia* 
self  in  a  more  glorious  manrtcr  amoi^  the 
regions  of  the  blest  Such  a  eonsideratioB 
dhonkl  be  kept  awake  in  us  at  an  tiines, 
and  in  all  places,  and  possess  our  tdSbA 
with  a  perpetual  Uwe  and  reverence,  k 
should  be  interwoven  with  ail  our  thoughts 
and  perceptions,  and  become  one  with  die 
consciousness  of  our  own  being,  ft  is  not  t9 
be  reflected  on  in  the  coldness  c^  phikiso- 
phy,  but  ought  to  sink  us  into  the  lowest 
prostration  before  him,  who  is  so  astonish- 
ingly great,  wonderful,  and  holy.* 


Now  58 1]    Monday,  Augml  16,  iri4. 


Sunt  bona,  Mnt  qidedtm  medioeila,  mm  i 
atUBleffis—  Jlfer«.B|i«.jCTiLIAX 

fioibe  good,  oioie  te4  MOM  iMitbar  Mw  ■ormttM^ 
*  I  AM-at  present  sitting  with  a  hesp  of 
letters  liefore  me,  which  I  4iave  ictavcA 


NtJ.Jfg?.'] 


T!IE'9PECTAT«R:i 


an 


compfelnts  ft<Mk  lovers,  sfchemes  from  pi^ 
jectors,  scandal  from  ladies,  congramla^ 
tfons,  cdmplimeiits,  and  idvice  iiv  abtmd- 
ance. 

I  haVe  not  been  thus  long  an  author,  to 
be  insensible  of  the  natural  fondness  every 
jJerson  must  Have  for  their-  oifrn  produc- 
tions; and  I  begin  to  ^ink  I  have  treated 
'  mjr  corrcspottdents  a  little  too  undviUy  in 
»  stringing  them  altogether  on  a  file,  and  let- 
ting them  lie  so  long  unTegarderf.  I  shall 
therefore^  f*  the  ftiture,  think  jn^sclf  at 
least  obliged  to  take  some  notice  of  such 
letters  as  i  receive,  and  may  possibly  do  it 
att  the  end  of  every  montlj. 

In  the  mean  tiihe  I  intend  my  present 
paper  as  a  short  answer  to  most  ot  those 
which  have  been  already  sent  me. 

The  public,  however,  is  not  to  expect  I 
^ould  let  them  into  all  my  secrets;  and, 
though  I  appear  abstruse  to  most  people, 
it  is  sufficient  if  I  am  understood'  by  my 
particular  correspondents. 

My  well- wisher  Van  Kath  is  rery  arch, 
but  not  quite  enough  so  to  appear  hi  print. 

Philadelphus  will,  in  a  little  time,  see  his 
query  fully  answered  by  a  treatise  which 
is  now  in  the  press. 

It  wa»  vciy  improper  at  that  time  to 
comply  with  Mr.  G. 

Miss  Kttty  must  excuse  me. 

The  gentleman  who  sent  me  a  copy  of 
verses  cm  his  mistress's  dancing  is,  I  be- 
lieve, too  thoroughly  in  love  to  compose 
correctly.  ^ 

I  haye  too  great  a  respect  for  both  the 
universities  to  praise  one  at  the  expense  of 
the  other.  ^ 

Tom  Nimble  is  a  very  honest  fellow,  and 
I  desire  him  to  present  my  humble  service 
to  his  cousin  Fill  Bumper.* 

I  am  obKged^or  the  letter  upon  prejudice^ 

I  may  in  due  time  animadvert  on  the  case 
of  Grace  Grumble. 
^  The  petition  of  P.  a  granted. 

That  of  Sarah  Lovdt  refused. 

The  papers  of  A.  S.  arc  returned. 

I  thank  Aristippus  for  his  khid  invitation. 

My  friend  at  Woodstock  is  a  bold  man  to 
undertake  for  all  within  ten  miles  of  him. 
*  I  am  afraid  the  entertainment  of  Tom 
Turnover  will  hardly  be  relished  by  the 
good  cities  ofl.ondon  and  Westminster. 

I  TTiust  consider  farther  of  it  before  I  in- 
dulge W.  F.  in  those  freedoms  he  takes 
with  the  ladies'  stockings. 

I  am  obliged  to  the  mgenious  gentleman 
who  sent  me  an  ode  on  the  subject  of  the 
late  Spectator,  and  shall  take  particular 
notice  of  his  last  letter. 

When  the  ladv  who  wrote  me  a  letter, 
dated  July  the  20th,  in  relation  to  some  pas- 
sages in  a  lover,  wfll  be  more  particular  in 
her  directions,  r shall  be  so  in  my  answer. 

The  poor  gentleman  ^^^o  fancies  my 
writings  coula  reclaim  a  husband  who  can 
abuse  such  a  wife  as  he  describes,  has,  I 
am  afraid,  too  great  an  o|^nioii  of  my  skML 


"AiHafithMplifi  h^  f  daM  ssjr, «  my iPtH^i 
meimin^  man,  but  a  little  tod  prolix  in  hte 
compositions. 

Cohstantius  himsdf  mrust  be  t^  best- 
judge  In  the  affair  he  mentions 

The  letter  dated  from  lAnetAn  '»  ro* 
ceived. 

.   Arethusa  and  her  friend  may  hear  fiup*- 
thcr  from  me. 

Cdia  is  a  little  ttto  hasTv. 

Harriot  is  a  good  "gii^,  but  mtiatttot 
courtesy  to  folks  «he  does  not  know.  ' 

I  must  ingenuously  confess  my  fnond 
Samson  Benstaff  has  quite  puzzled  me,  and 
writ  me  a  long  letter  which.  I  caimot  com  * 
prehend  one  word  of* 

ColHdan  must  also  expkun  what  he  meaai 
by  his  'drigelHng.*  i 

I  think  it  beneath  mv  speetatorial  dig** 
nity  to  concern  m/yself  in  the  affait*  of  ^0 
boiled  dumphng. 

I  shall  consult  some  IHeratt  on  €ie  project 
sfent  me  for  the  discovery  of  the  longitude. 

I  know  not  how  to  conclude  tUs' paper 
better  than  by  inserting- a  couple  of  letters 
which  are  really  genuine,  and  whkh  I  look- 
upon  td'be  two  of  the  amartest  ^ieoes  I> 
have  received  from  my  corrwipondeate^ofi 
either  sex:  ' 

'Brother Spec, — ^Wbile  you  ^re  sur- 
veying every  object  that  falls  m  your  way^ 
I  am  wholly  taken  up  with  one.  Had  that 
sage  who  demanded  what  beauty  was,  lived 
to  s^  the  dear  ange]l  I  love,  he  would  not 
have  asked  such  a  question.  Had  another 
seen  her,  he  would  himself  have  loved  the 
person. in  whono^  heaven  has  made  virtue 
visible;  and*  were  you  yourself  to  be  in  her 
company*  you  could,  never,  with  all  your 
loquacity,  sa\'  enough  of  her  ^pod-humpur 
and  sense.  I  send  ygu  the  outlmes  of  a  pic- 
tiire,  which  I  can  no  more  finish,  than  1  can 
sufficiently  admire  the  dear  original.  I  am 
your  most  affectionate  brother, 

'CONSTANTIO  SPEC/ 

•Good  Mr.  Pert,— I  will  allow  jr&n 
nothing  until  you  resolve  me  th6  follc'wkig 
question.  Pray  what  is  the  reason,  that, 
while  you  onlv  talk  now  upon  WednesdatBi 
Fridays,  and  "Mondays  you  pretend  to  be 
a  greater  tattler  than  when  you  spoke  ^very 
day,  as  you  formerly  used  to  do?  If  this  be 
your  plunging  out  of  your  taciturnity,  pray 
let  the  length  of  your  speeches  compenabte 
for  the  scarceness  of  them.  I  am,  good  Mr. 
Pert,  your  admirer,  if  yon  will  be  long 
enough  for  me, 

-AMANDA  LQVELENGTH.' 


No.  582.  ]     Wednesday,  August  18^  tTU, 
•Tsnet  iiMtiilMle  inaltM 


ScribeDdt  cacoetbes- 


.Iter.  fSftt*  vtt.  SL» 


Tbe  cone  of  writinr  \%  «n  endleii  iteM. 
,  Ck.Dr94n,' 

There  is  a  certain  distemper,  which  b 
mentioned  neither  by  Galen  nor  Hippo- 


3n 


THfi  aPCGTATQIt 


[Motjaa 


filipcnMiy.    henmi  in  the  notto  of  my 

Cper»  term  k  a  cacoethes;  which  is  a 
id  w«rd  for  adisease  catted  inpUin  Eng- 
lish, <Thc  itoh  cf  wri^/  This  cacoe- 
thes Si  as  epidemical  as  the  naallpox,  there 
being  very  few  who  are  not  sdzed  with  it 
sen^ttane  or  other  in  theiv*  lives.  There 
is,  however,  this  difference  in  these  two' 
distempers,  that  the  first,  after  having  in- 
disposed youior  a  time,  never  returns  again; 
whereas,  this  I  am  speakii^  cf,  when  it 
itoace  got  into  the  blood,  seldom  comes  oat 
ctf  k.  The  British  nation  is  very  much  af- 
flicted with  this  malady,  and  though  very 
many  remedies  have  been  applied  to  per- 
«BBS  infected  with  it,  few.of  them  have  ever 
proved  successfiiL  Soiie  have  been  cau- 
torised  with  satires  and  lampoons,  but  have 
veeeilred  Iktle  or  no  benent  mm  them; 
others  have  had  their  heads  fastened  for  an 
hoar  tngeCher  between  a  cleft  board,  which 
ss  BMde  use  of  as  a  onre  for  the  ^tisease 
when  it  appeavs  in  ks  greatest  malignity.* 
There  is  indeed,  one  kmd  of  this  malady 
whkh  has  been  sometimes  removed,  like 
dioWtiBg  of  a  tasantttla,  with  the  soand  of 
«  WMldil  hMlrumeot,  idiich  is  commonly 
known  by  the  name  ofacat-calLf  Butifyoo 
have  a  patient  of  this  kmd  under  jour  care, 
yen  may  assure  yoursdf  there  is  no  other 
wav  of  recovering  him  effectualljr,  but  by 
Ibrbidding  him  the  use  of  pen,  ink,  and 

But,  to  drop  the  allegory  before  I  have 
dred  it  out^  there  is  no  species  of  scribblers 
more  offensive,  and  more  incurable,  than 
your  periodical  writers,  whose  works  re- 
turn npon  the  public  ^n  certain  days,  and 
at  stated  times.  We  have  not  the  consola- 
tion in  the  perusal  of  these  authors  which 
we  find  at  the  reading  of  all  others,  namdy, 
that  we  are  sure  if  we  have  but  pattence, 
we  may  come  to  the  end  of  their  labours. 
I  have  often  admired  a  humorous  saying 
of  Dicwenes,  who,  reading  a  dull  author  to 
aevendof  his  fricaids,  when  every  one  be- 
gan to  bt  tired,  finding  he  was  almost  come 
t»  a  blank  leaf  at  the  end  of  it,  cried,  <.Cou- 
ft^t  lads,  I  see  land.'  On  the  contrary, 
€or  progvesa  through  that  kkid  of  writers  I 
am  now  spiking  of  is  never  at  an  end. 
Okie  day  makes  work  for  anocher-^we  do 
■fit  knew  when  to  premise  ourselves  rest. 

k  is  ft^  melancholy  thing  to  consider  that 
the  art  of  prindng„  which  might  be  the 
mpeateat  btosing  to  mankind,  should  prove 
detrimental  to  us,  and  that  U  should  be 
mude  use  of  to  scatter  prejudice  aad  igno- 
rance through  a  people,  instead  of  convey- 
htf  to  them  tru^  and  knowledge. 

1  waa  lately  reading  a  very  whimsical 
treatise,  entitfed  \^lliam  Ramsay*Kt:  Vm^ 

*r«MBitepiiionr. 

t  AHvdUiji  to  the  noiie  ma^e  in  the  Hieetrei  at  tin 
ceodepBatioB  ofe  play. 

t  Kamny  (or  mM>ra  properly  Raaaoaey,)  eonteadad 
ituA  tiiukabwdity  otUm  waa  even  miinortBd  by  flarip- 
!ye>^rote  he  rea4iif  *«  darimeaa  over  tfea  )aH  of  Bgypt 
In  Mi.** 


dtaHQn  of  Aitrok^  TUs  i 

,  among  many  nmtical  papsaKea*  baa 
thefeUowmgone:  ^TheabseoceoTthesaB 
48  not  the  cause  of  ni^ht,  foraamach  as  Ua 
light  is  so  great  that  it  may  iUumiimte  the 
evth  all  over  at  once  as  dear  as  biead 
day;  but  there  are  tenebrilicoas  and  daik 
stu%  by  whose  influence  ni^t  is  Ijitoq^ 
on,  ana  which  do  ray  out  daikness  and 
obscurity  upon  the  earth  as  the  Mm  doca 
Ugiit' 

i  consider  writers  in  the  same  view  this 
sage  astrologa:  does  the  heavenly  bodieiL 
Some  of  them  are  stars  that  scatter  fight 
as  others  do  darkness.  I  could  meatioB  se- 
veral authors  who  are  tenebrificoos  stars  of 
the  first  magmtttde,  and  point  oi^  a  kaot  of 
gentiemen,  who  have  been  doU  in  concert, 
and  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  dark  ooosld- 
lation.  The  nation  has  been  a  great  wfaBe 
herniated  with  several  iji  these  ant^nmina- 
ries.  Isuferedthemtorayoiittheirdazk- 
ness  as  long  as  I  was  able  to  endure  it,  till 
at  length  I  came  to  a  reaolution  of  naag 
upon  uiem,  aad  hope  in  a  little  time  to 
diive  them  quite  out  of  the  Bntish  ^ 
sphere. 


Na583.]    Friday,  jtugtuOKK  ^Tl^ 

Ipae  ttayaavn  plaaafsa  ftniM  d»  Baatitai  sliia 
Tseta  aerat  late  dream,  eai  talia  cam: 
Idm labpre  mairam  duto  tent;  ipn  Aran* 
ngat  baiao  planUM  eC  aMiooa  faiigat  i   ' 


FViralipaofpii 

And  with  "myA  thyme  and  aaTYy  plant 
TiO  hie  hard  homy  Sttfan  ache  Whli  pi 
And  deck  wiUi  fraHfkl  troea  the  fleUa  i 
And  Willi  wgwahini  watao  droach  the 


theplaia. 


Evert  station  of  life  has  duties  winch  are 
proper  to  it  Those  who  arrdetemnned  by 
choice  to  any  particular  kind  of  bosinesi, 
are  indeed  more  happy  than  those  who  are 
determmed  bv  necesa^:  but  txith  areas- 
der  an  eoual  ohBgatton  ot  fixing  on  emphy- 
ments,  which  may  be  either  use£nl  to  thcm- 
sdves  or  beneficial  to  others:  no  one  of  te 
sons  of  Adam  ought  to  thiid^  himself  exempt 
from  that  labour  and  industry  which  were 
denoimced  to  our  first  parent,  and  in  \tm 
to  all  his  posterity*  Those  to  whom  birth  sr 
fortune  may  seem  to  qnake  such  an  apfifi- 
cation  unneeessary,  oiM;ht  to  find  out  some 
call^g  or  profession  for  themsdv«s,  thtf 
they  may  not  lie  as  a  burden  on  the  spe- 
cies, ana  be  the  only  useless  parts  of  the 
creation^ 

Many  of  our  country  gentlemen  in  their 
busy  hours  apply  themaelves  wholly  to  the 
chase,  or  to  some  other  diversioa  wfaidi 
they  find  in  the  fields  and  woodsi  This 
sAve  occasion  to  one  of  our  most  emxneat 
English  writers  to  represent  every  one  of 
them  as  lying  under  a  kind  of  corses  pro- 
nounced to  them  in  the  wocds  of  Qolial^  '  I 
will  give  thee  to  the  foads  of  the  air  and  to 
the  beasts  of  the  field.' 


Hiists;] 


THE  SPECTATOIL 


SD 


I  ThottgkexerciKstff  tliltkMfVhaihH 

I  dvlged  witk  moderation,  maif  have  a  good 

t  kflroence  botb  on  the  mtud  and  body,  the 

I  comtiy  affords  many  other  amusements  of  a 

I  more  noble  kind. 

1  Among  these,  I  know  none  more  deligfat* 

I  foi  in  itself,  and  beneficial  to  the  jMiblic, 

r  than  that  oc  planting.    I  could  mention  a 

i  nobleman  whose  ibrtane  has  placed  hhn  in 

a  several  parts  of  England,  and  who  has  al- 

ways leh  these  viable  marks  b^ind  hiiti, 
n  which  show  he  has  been  there:  he  never 

hired  a  house  in  his  life,  without  leaving  all 
about  it  the  seeds  of  wealth,  and  bestowing 
I  teacies  on  the  posterity  of  ^e  owner.  Had 

I  all  the  gentlemen  of  England  made  the 

I  same  improvements  upon  tneir  estates,  our 

I  whole  country  would  have  been  at  this 

{  time  as  one  great  garden.    Nor  ought  such 

I  an  employment  to  be  looked  upon  as  too 

I  inglorious  for  men  of  the  highest  rank. 

I  There  have  been  heroes  in  this  art,  as  well 

I  as  in  others.    We  are  t(M  in  particular  cf 

,  Cyras  the  Great,  that  he  planted  all  the 

I  Lesser  A^a.    There  is  indeed  something 

traly  ma^iiicent  in  this  kihd  of  amuse- 
meift:  it  gives  a  nobler  air  to  several  parts 
of  nature;  it  fills  the  earth  with  a  variety  of 
heawtifal  scenes,  and  has  something  m  it 
like  cpeationi  For  this  reason  the  pleasure 
€f  one  who  plants  it  something  like  that  of  a 
poet^  wh0|  as  Aristotle  observes,  Is  more 
delighted  with  his  productions  than  any 
QiAier  writer  or  artist  whatsoever. 

Ptantatlons  have  jone  advantage  m  them 
whick  is  not  to  be  found  in  most  other 
works,  as  they  give  a  pleasure  of  a  more 
huting  date,  and  continuany  improve  in  the 
cyeotthe  planter.  When  yoa  have  finished 
«  buB^ng,  or  any  other  undertakfaig  of  the 
IBce  nature,  it  Immediatdy  decays  upon 
your  hands:  vou^  see  it  brought  to  the  ut- 
moat  point  or  perfection,  and  from  that 
time  hastening  to  its  rahi.  On  the  contrary, 
when  yon  have  finished  yoor  plantations, 
they  are  still  arriving  at  greater  degrees  of 
perfection  as  long  as  you  live,  and  appear 
more  delightfol  in  every  succeeding  year 
than  they  did  in  the  foregoing. 

But  I  ao  not  only  recommend  this  art  to 
nes  of  estates  as  a  pleasing  amusement, 
bvt  &•  it  is  a  kind  of  virtuous  employment, 
sBid  may  therefore  be  inculcated  by  moral 
motives;  particulariy  from  the  love  which 
we  oiu^t  to  have  for  our  country,  and  the 
ref^rd  which  we  ought  to  bear  to  our  poo- 
tcmty.  As  for  the  first  I  need  only  mention 
what  is  f^uentiy  observed  by  others,  that 
the  increase  <tf  forest  trees  does  by  no  means 
bear  a  proportion  to  the  destruction  of 
them,  insomuch,  that  in  a  few  ages  the 
nation  may  be  at  a  loss  to  supply  itself  with 
timber  sufiicieBt  for  the  fieets  of  England. 
I  know  when  a  man  talks  of  posterity  in 
matters  of  this  nature,  he  is  loo)^  upqn 
with  an  eye  of  ridicule  by  tiie  cunning  and 
selfish  part  of  mankind.  Most  people  are 
of  the  humour  of  an  old  fellow  ot  a  college, 
wImv  when  he  was  pressed  l^  tiie  sooety 


to  come  into  som^Mng  that  might  redound 
to  the  good  of  their  successors,  grew  very 
peevish:  « We  are  always  doing,*  says  he, 
'something  for  posterity,  but  Fwouidfoai 
see  posten^  do  something  fbr  us.' 

But  I  thmk  men  are  inexcusaMe,  wha 
foil  in  a  duty  of  this  nature,  since  it  is  so 
easily  discharged.  When  a  man  connders 
that  the  putting  a  few  twigs  into  the  ground 
is  doing  good  to  one  who  will  make  his  ap-( 
pearance  in  the  world  aboat  fifty  years 
hence,  or  that  he  is  perhaps  making  one  of 
his  own  descendants  easy  or  rich,  by  so  in- 
considerable an  expense,  if  he  finds  nimself 
averse  to  it,  he  must  conclude  that  he  W 
a  poor  and  base  heurt,  vcud  of  all  generous 
principles  and  love  to  mankind. 

There  is  one  consideration  which  may 
veiry  much  enforce  what  I  have  here  saia. 
Many  honest  minds,  that  are  naturally  dia- 
posed  to  do  good  in  the  world,  and  become 
beneficial  to  mankind,  complain  within 
themselves  that  they  have  not  talents  for  it. 
This  therefore  is  a  good  office,  which  is 
suited  to  the  meanest  capacities,  and  which 
may  be  performed  by  multitudes  who  have 
not  abilities  sufficient  to  deserve  well  of 
their  country,  and  to  recommend  them* 
sdves  to  their  posterity,  by  any  other  m«^ 
thod.  It  is  the  phrase  of  a  friend  of  mhie» 
when  any  useful  country  neighbour  dies, 
th&t  *yoa  may  trace  him;'  wluch  I  look 
upon  as  a  good  funeral  oration,  at  the  deatii 
or  an  honest  husbandman  who  had  1^  the 
impressions  of  his  industry  behind  him  in 
the  place  where  he  has  Uved. 

Upon  the  foregoing  considerations^  I  can 
scarcely  fbri>ear  representing  the  subject  of 
this  paper  as  a  k]n4of  nMiral^rtUe;  which, 
as  I  have  already  shown,  recommends  it* 
self  likewise  by  the  pleasure  that  attends  it. 
It  must  be  confessed  that  this  is  none  of 
those  turbulent  pleasures  which  are  apt  to 
gratify  a  man  in  the  heats  of  youth;  bwt,  if 
It  be  not  so  tumultuous,  it  is  more  lasting* 
Nothing  can  be  more  delightful  than  to  en- 
tertain ourselves  with  prospects  of  our  own 
making,  and  to  Walk  under  those  shades 
which  our  own  industry  has  raised.  Amuse- 
ments of  this  nature  compose  the  mind, 
and  lay  at  rest*  all  those  passions  wlHch  are 
uneasy  to  the  soul  Of  man,  besides  that  they 
natun^y  engender  good  tiioughts,  and'dis- 
pose  us  to  Ismdable  contemplations.  Many 
of  the  old  philosophers  passed  away  the 
greatest  parts  of  their  lives  among  their 
gardens.  Epicurus  himself  could  not  think 
sensual  pleasure  attcdnable  in  any  other 
scene.  Every  reader,  who  is  acquainted 
with  Homer,  Virril,  and  Horace,  the 
greatest  geniuses  ct  all  antiquity,  knows 
very  well  with  how  much  raptore  they 
have  spoken  on  this  subject;  and  that  Vir- 
gil in  particular  has  wntten  a  whole  book 
on  the  art  of  planting. 

This  art  seems  to  have  been  more  em- 
cially  adapted  to  the  nature  of  man  in  liis 
primeval  state,  when  he  had  Hfe  enoogh  to 
see  his  productions  flourish  in  thdr  vtmort 
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beauty^  and  gradually* dew. witK  hhn. 
One  who  lived  before  the  flood  might  have 
seen  a  wood  cf  the  tallest  oaks  in  the  aconv 
Out  I  only  mentioQ  this  particular,  in  order 
to  introdoce,  in  my  next  paper,  a  history 
which  I  have  £ound  among  the  accounts  <n 
China,  and  which  may  be  kioked  upon  as 
an  antediluvian  noveL 


Na  584.]    Monday,  jfttgwt  23,  1714. 

Hie  galidi  fontes  hie  mollia  prata,  Lycori^ 
file  nemuB,  hie  toto  tecum  consuinerer  >rvn. 

Firf.  Ed.  X.  43. 

fVtme,  tee  what  pleatarN  in  oar  plaina  abound : 
Tba  woods,  tbe  fbunUinB^aiid  the  flow'ry  irroofid ; 
Here  I  oould  live,  and  love,  and  die  wiUi  onlr  you. 

HiLPA  was  one  of  the  hundred  and  fifty 
daughters  of  Zilpa,  of  the  race  of  Cohu, 
b^  whom  some  of  the  learned  think  is  meant 
Cain.  She  was  exceedingly  beautiful;  and, 
when  she  was  but  a  ^rl  of  threescore  and 
ten  years  of  age,  received  the  addresses  of 
several  who  made  love  to  her.  Among 
these  were  two  brothers,  Harpath  and  Sha^ 
Inm.  Harpath  being  the  first-bom,  was 
master  of  taat  fruitful  region  which  lies  at 
the  foot  of  mount  Tirxah,  in  the  southern 
parts  of  China.  Shalum  (which  is  to  say 
the  planter  in  the  Chinese  language)  po^ 
seseed  all  the  neighbouring  hiUs,  and  that 
great  range  of  mountains  which  goes  under 
1^  name  of  Tiraah.  Harpath  was  of  a 
haughty  contemptuous  spirit;  Shalum  vras 
of  a  gentle  disposition,  beloved  both  by 
God  and  man. 

.  It  is  said  that  amoig  the  antediluvian 
iforoen,  the  daughters  ^  Cohu  had  their 
minds  wholly  set  upon  richea;  for  which 
reason  the  beautiful  Hilpa  preferred  .Har- 
path to, Shalum,  because  of  his  numerous 
locks  and  herds*  that  covered  all  the  low 
country  which  runs. along  the  foot  of  mount 
Xirsah,  and  is  watered  by  several  fountains 
and  streams  breaking  out  of  the  sides  of 
that  mountain. 

Harpath  made  so  quick  a  despatch  of 
his  Gflurtship,  that  he  married  Hilpa  in 
the  hundredth  year  of  her  age;  and,  being 
of  aninaolent  temper,  lauf^hed  to  scorn  his 
brother  Shalum  for  havuu:  pretended  to 
the  bettutiful  Hilpa,  when  he  was  master 
c(  nothing  but  a  long  chain  of  rocks  and 
mountains.  This  aomuch  provoked  Sha- 
Kun,  that  he  is  said  to  have  cursed  his  bro- 
ther in  the  bitterness  of  his  heart,  and  to 
have  prayed  that  one  of  his  mountains 
roiehtfall  upon  his  head  if  ever  he  came 
within  the  shadow  of  it 

From  this  time  forward  Harpath  would 
never  venture  out  of  the  valleys,  but  came 
to  an  unUmely  end  in  the  two  hundred  and 
fiftieth  year  of  his  age,  being  drowned  in  a 
river  as  he  attempted  to  cross  it  This 
river  is  called  to  this  day,  from  his  name 
who  i>erished  in  it,  the  river  Harpath;  and, 
whatsis  very  remarkable,  issues  out  of  one 
ci  thoee  mountains  which  Shalum  wished  1 


might  fiOl  inxtt  UsbiMher,  vben  1^ 
him  in  thebittemess  of  his  heart 

Hilpa  was  in  the  hundredth  and  sixtaetb 
vear.of  her  age  at  the  death  of  ber  Imb- 
pand,  having  brought  him  .but  fifty  ckAr 
droi  befiore  he  was  smitdhed  away,  as  has 
been  already  related.  Many  ef  the  antedi- 
luvians flsade-love  to  the  youitf;  widow; 
though  no  one  was  thought  so  likely  to  sao- 
ceed  in  her  affections  as  ber  fint  lowr 
Shalam,  who  renewed  his  ooart  to  her 
about  ten  years  after  Che  death  of  Harpadi; 
for  it  was  not  thought  decent  in  those  dqrt 
that  a.  widow  should  be  seen  by  a  man 
within  ten  years  after  the  decease  of  her 
husband. 

Shalum,  falling  into  a  deep  m^aachoiy, 
and  resolving  to  take  away  that  objecliDB 
which  had  been  raised  against  him  ^ 
he  made  his  first  addresses  to  Hilpa,  l 
immediately  after  her  marriage  wtUi  ] 
path,  to  plant  all  that  mountainous  regkn 
which  fdl  to  his  lot  in  the  ifiviskm  of  thk 
country.  He  knew  how  to  adapt  every 
plant  to  its  proper  soil,  and  is  thooghtto 
have  inherited  many  tradition^  secrets  of 
that  art  from  the  first  man.  .  Thb  employe 
ment  turned  at  length  to  his  prafit  as  w^ 
as  to  his  amusement;  his  mountaias  vene  m 
a  few  years  shaded  with  young  trees,  that 
gradually  ahot.  up  into  groves,  woods,  and 
forests,  mtermixed  with  walks,  and  lawna» 
and  gardens;  insomuch  that  the  whole  re- 
gion, from  a.  naked  and  descds^  prospect^ 
began  now  to  look  like  a  second  Paradise; 
The  pleasantness  of  the  place,  mod  the 
agreeable  disposition  of  Shalum,  whs  was 
reckoned  one  of  the  mildest  and  wiieat  of 
all  who  lived  before  the  flood,  drew  into  it 
multitudes  of  people»  who  were  perpemally 
employed  in  the  sinking  of  wells,  the  dig^ 
ging  of  trenches,  and  the  holiowiog  of  trees, 
jfbr  the  better  distribution  of  water  throngh 
every  part  of  this  spacious  plantation^ 

The  habitations  of  Shalum  locdbed  eieiy 
year  more  beautiful  in  the  eyes  of  Hilpa» 
who,  after  the  space  of  sevoity  au 
was  wonderfully  pleased  with  the 
prospect  of  Shalum's  hills,  which 
then  covered  with  innumerable  tofts  sf 
trees  and  gloomy  scenes  that  gave  a  u. 
nificence  to  the  place,  and  converted  it  i 
one  of  the  finest  landscapes  the  eye  of  man 
could  behold. 

The  Chinese  record  a  letter  which  Sfaa* 
lum  is  said  to  have  written  to  HUpa  in  the 
eleventh  year  of  her  widowhood.  I  shall 
here  translate  it,  without  departing  fnmk 
that  noble  simplicity  of  sentiments  and 
plainness  of  manners  which  appear  in  Ae 


lum  was  at  this  time  one  hondred  and 
eighty  years  old,  ^nd  Hilpa  one  hnndred 
and  seventy. 

*  I  Shalum,  Master  of  Mount  Tlrzah,  to 
Htifia,  MiBtresa  of  the  VaUeyt. 

<  In  the  rssth  year  of  the  creation. 
'What  have  1   not  suffered,  O  than 
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_  bter  of  Za\p^  lioce  thoa  gayest  thy 
seltawav  in  marriaee  to  my  rival r  I  grew 
weaiy  of  the  light  ofthe  sun,  an4  have  been 
ever  since  covering  myself  with  woods  and 
forests.  These  threescore  and  ten  years 
have  I  bewailed  the  loss  of  thee  on  the  top 
of  mount  Tirzah,  and  soothed  my  melan- 
choly among  a  thpnsand  gloomy  shades  of 
my  own  raising.  My  dwellings  are  at  pre- 
sent as  the  garden  of  God;  every  part  of 
them  ift  fillea  with  fruits,  and  flowers,  and 
fountains.  The  whole  mountain  Is  per- 
fumed for  thy  reception.  Come  up  into  it, 
O  my  beloved,  and  let  us  people  this  spot 
of  the  new  world  with  a  beautiful  race  of 
mortals:  let  us  nmltiply  exceedingly  amon^ 
these  delightful  shades,  and  fill  every  quar- 
ter of  them  with  sons  and  daughters.  Be- 
menaber.  Oh  tl>ou  daughter  of  Zilpa,  that 
the  age  of  man  is  but  a  thousand  years;  tliat 
beauty  is  Uie  admiration  but  of  a  few  centu- 
ries. It  nourishes  a&a  mountain  oak,  or  as 
a  cedar  on  the  top  of  Tirzah,  which  in 
three  or  four  hundred  yeai*s  will  fade  away, 
and  never  be  thought  oif  by  posterity,  unless 
a  young  wood  springs  from  Its  roots.  Think 
well  OR  this,  and  remember  thy  neighbour 
la  the  mountaiAs.' 

Having  here  inserted  this  letter,  which  1 
look  upon  as  the  only  antedihivian  billet- 
doux  now  extant,  I  snail  in  my  next  paper 
give  the  answer  to  it,  and  the  sequel  of  this 
stoiy. 


Na  585.]     Hedmadmff  August  25,  \7U. 

Ipsi  Ivtitia  rote%  Kfi  stdera  Jtkctant 
i  lalnnti  montM ;  ipiiu>  Jam  eaunina  nipea, 
Jps%  fonaot  arkuMa  — >  firjr*  £cL  v.  63. 

.  Tkainawitthi-t^ptftnnhoro.  tbe«oekini|oiD»; 
Tba  lowly  fbrMbt  p^rtaloa  of  buman  voiee.— Z?ryrf<a. 

THE  SEQUEL  OF  1*irR   STORY  OF  SHALt^M 
AMD  HILPA. 

The  letter  insertejl  in  my  last  had  so 
good  an  efflct  upon  Hilpa,  that  she  answer- 
^  it  in  less  than  twelve  months,  after  the 
following  manner:  . 

*  Hilfia,  Mltftrei^'ojthe  Vaifeva,  to  ShaiUm, 
AfoBter  6fMoimt  Ttrroh, 

*  In  the  r89ih  year  of  the  creation. 

'What  have  I  to  do  with  thee,  O  Sha- 
lum?  Thou  praiseth  Hilpa's  beauty,  but  art 
thou  not  secretly  enamoured  with  the  verdure 
of  her  meadows?  Art  thou  not  more  affect- 
ed with  the  pix)spect  of  her  green  valleys 
than  thou  wouldest  be  with  the  sight  of  her 
person?  The  lowings  of  my  herds,  and  the 
bleatings  of  my  flocks,  make  a  pleasant 
echo  in  thy  mountains,  and  sound  sweetly 
in  thy  cars.  What  though  I  am  delighted 
with  the  wayings  of  thy  forests,  and  those 
breezes  of  perfumes  which  flow  from  the 
top  of  Tirzah,  are  these  like  the  riches  of 
the  valley? 

'I  know  thee,  O  Shalum;  thou  art  more 
wise  and  happy  than  any  of  the  sons  of 


men.  Thy  dweUings  are  among  the  cedar», 

thou  searchest  out  the  diversity  of  soils, 
thou  uujderstandest  the  influences  of  the 
stars,  and  markest  the  change  of  seasoni. 
Can  a  woman  appear  lovely  ia  the  eyes  of 
such  a  one?  Disquiet  me  not,  O  Shalum; 
let  me  alone,  that  I  may  emoy  those  goodlf 
possessions  which  are  fallen  to  my  lot* 
\Vin  me  not  by  thy  enticing  words.  May 
thy  trees  increase  and  multiply;  may  est 
thou  add  wood  to  wood,  and  shaded  to  shade: 
but  tempt  not  Hilpa  to  destroy  thy  sohtude^ 
and  make  thy  retirement  populous.' 

,  The  Chinese  say,  that  a  little  time  aftei^ 
wards  she  accepted  of  a  treat. in  one  of  the 
neighbouringhills  to  which  Shalum  had  in^ 
vited  her.  This  treat  lasted  for  two  years, 
and  is  said  to.  have  cost  Shalum  Ave  hun- 
dred antelopes,  two  thousand  ostriches,  smd 
a  thousand  tons  of  milk;  but  what  most  of 
all  recommended  it,  was  that  variet)r  of  de» 
licious  fruits  and  potherbs,  in  which  no 
person  then  living  could  any  way  eqvuil 
Shalum. 

He  treated  her  in  the  bower  which  he 
had  planted  amidst  the  wood  of  nightiti*' 
gales. — ^This  wood  was  made  up  of  such 
fruit-trees  and  plants  as  are  roost  agreeable 
to  the  several  kinds  of  singing  birds;  to  that 
it  had  drawn  into  it  all  the  music  of  the 
country,  and  was  filled  from  one  eod  of  the 
year  to  the  other  with  the  most  agreeable 
concert  in  season. 

He  showed  her  every  day  some  beauti- 
ful and  surprising  scene  in  this  new  renoa 
of  woodlands;  and,  as  by  this  means  be  had 
all  the  opportunities  he  could  wish  for  of. 
opening  his  mind  to  her,  he  succeeded  so 
well,  that  upon  her  depiartare  she  made 
him  a  kind  of  promise,  and  gave  him  her 
word  to  return  him  a  positive  answer  in 
less  than  fifty  years. 

She  had  not  been  long  among  her  own 
people  in  the  valleys,  when  she  recti vca 
new  overtures,  and  at  the  same  time  a  most 
splendid  visit  from  Mlshpach,  who  was  a 
mighty  man  of  old,  and  had  built  a  great 
city  wnich  he  called  after  his  own  name. 
Every  house  was  made  for  at  least  a  thou- 
sand years;  nay,  there  were  some  that  were 
leased  out  for  three  lives;  so  that  the  quan- 
tity of  stone  and  timber  consumed  in  this 
building  is  scarce  to  be  imagined  by  those 
who  live  in  the  present  age  of  the  world. 
This  great  man  entertained  her  with  the 
voice  of  musical  instruments  which  had 
been  lately  invented,  and  danced  before  her 
to  the  sound  of  the  timbrel.  He  also  pre- 
sented her  with  several  domestic  utensils 
wrought  in  brass  and  iron,  which  had  been 
newly  found  out  for  the  convenience  of  life. 
In  the  mean  time  Shalum  grew  very  uneasy 
with  himself,  and  was  sorely  displeased  at 
Hilpa  for  the  reception  which  she  had 
given  to  Mishpach,  insomuch  that  he  never 
wrote  to  her  or  spoke  of  her  during  a  whole 
revolution  of  Saturn;  but,  finding  that  this 
intercourse  went  no  farther  than  a  vi^t,  he 
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again  renewed  Ut  addresset  to  her;  wh<H 
during  his  long  alence,  is  said  very  often 
to  have  cast  a  wishing  eye  upon  mount 
Tinah. 

Her  mind  contmued  wavering  about 
twenty  years  longer  between  Shalum  and 
Mishpach:  for  though  her  inclinations  fa- 
voured the  former,  her  interest  pleaded 
very  powerfully  for  the  other.  While  her 
heart  was  in  this  unsettled  condition,  the 
following  acddent  happened,  which  deter- 
mined her  choice.  A  high  tower  of  wood 
that  stood  in  the  city  of  Mishpach  having 
caught  fire  by  a  flash  of  lightning,  in  a  few 
davs  reduced  the  whole  town  to  ashes. 
Nmhpach  resolved  to  rebuild  the  place 
whatever  it  should  cost  him;  and  having 
already  destroyed  all  the  timber  of  the 
country,  he  wad  forced  to  have  recourse  to 
Shalum,  whose  forests  were  now  two  hun- 
dred years  old.  He  purchased  these  woods 
with  so  many  herds  ef  cattle  and  flocks  of 
sheep,  and  with  such  a  vast  extent  of  fields 
wmA  pastures,  that  Shalum  was  now  grown 
more  wealthy  than  Mishpach;  and  there- 
fore appeared  so  charming  in  the  eyes  of 
Zilpah*s  daughter,  that  she  no  longer  re- 
Ibsed  him  m  marriage.  On  the  day  in 
which  he  brought  her  up  into  the  moun- 
tains, he  raisedf  a  most  prodigious  pile  of 
cedar,  and  of  every  sweet-smelling  wood, 
which  reached  above  three  hundred  cubits 
In  height:  he  also  cast  into  the  pile  bundles 
of  myrrh,  and  sheaves  of  spikenard,  en- 
riching it  with  every  spicy  shrub,  and 
making  it  fat  with  the  gums  of  his  planta- 
tions. This  was  the  burnt  offering  which 
Shalum  offered  in  the  day  of  his  espousals: 
the  smoke  of  it  ascended  up  to  heaven,  and 
filled  the  whole  country  with  incense  and 
perfume. 


'— Qqb  ta  vlu  onrptBt  fconlMt,  eogitaat,  oinBt, 
vMrat  qvaqiM  ftnaat  vigUtaieg,  agituitqo0,  M  caiqM 
ta  ipmBo  uoidoBt.  Clcdt  Div. 

Ite  Oiinft  wkkh  eaplof  MtB*t  wakinf  th 
Md  ictiotts  rteur  to  their  imsff B«Uon«  in  4M|k 

By  the  last  post,  I  received  the  following 
letter  which  is  built  upon  a  thought  that  is 
new,  and  very  wdl  carried  on;  for  which 
reason  I  shall  pive  it  to  the  public  without 
alteration^  addition,  or  amendment. 

♦SiRj-— It  was  a  good  piece  of  advice 
which  rythagoras  gave  to  his  scholars — 
that  every  night  before  they  slept  they 
should  examine  what  they  had  been  doing 
that  day,  and  so  discover  what  actions  were 
worthy  of  pursuit  to-morrow,  and  what 
little  vices  were  to  be  prevented  from  slip- 
ping unawares  into  a  habit.  If  I  might 
second  the  philosopher's  advice,  it  should 
be  mine,  that,  in  a  morning,  before  my 
scholar  rose,  he  should  consider  what  he 
ha£l  been  about  that  night,  and  with  the 
same  strictness,  as  if  the  condition  he  has 
believed  himself  to  be  in  was  reaL    Such  a 


tcm  tiBv  hito  Che  adkiM  ofUs  fincf ,  1 
of  considerable  advantage:  for  this  i 
because  the  circumstances  whic^ 
imagines  himself  in  during  deep  are  gene- 
rally such  asendrely  &vourhi8inclinflit]QBs» 
good  or  bad,  and  ^ve  him  imaiqnary  op- 
portumties  dT  pursmng  them  to  thentBMMft; 
so  that  his  temper  wifl  lie£atriy  opiai  to  his 
view,  while  he  conaders  how  it  is  moved 
when  free  from  those  constraints  wfaMi  the 
accidents  of  real  life  put  it  under.  Dreams 
are  ceitainly  the  result  ef  our  waking 
thoughts,  and  our  d^y  hopes  and  fean. 
are  what  give  the  mmd  such  nimUe  rcfisbcs 
of  pleasure,  and  such  severe  touches  of 
pam  m  its  midnight  rambles.  A  man  ^at 
murders  his  enemy,,  or  deserts  lus  fricBd, 
in  a  dream,  had  need  togiuml  his  temper 
against  revenge  and  ingratitude,  and  take 
heed  that  he  be  not  tempted  to  do  a  vHe 
thing  in  the  pursuit  of  false,  or  the  ne^ed 
of  true  honour.  For  my  part,  I  addcn 
receive  a  benefit,  but  in  a  night  or  two^ 
time  I  make  most  noble  returns  for  it; 
which,  thouKh  my  benefactor  is  not  a  whit 
the  better  &*,  yet  it  pleases  rae  to  tiiink 
that  it  was  from  a  principle  of  wntitude  in 
me  that  my  mind  was  susceptiMe  of  such 
generous  transport,  while  I  thootliC  ttyweif 
repaying  th&lundness  of  my  finesd:  and  I 
have  often  been  ready  to  l^eg  psrdoii,  in- 
stead of  returning  an  iniyry*  after  consi- 
dering that,  when  the  offiender  was  in  my 
power,  I  had  carried  my  resentments  muck 
too  far. 

*I  think  it  has  been  observed  in  the  course 
of  3rour  papers^  how  ranch  one's  happiness 
or  misery  may  depend  upon  the  linsgjai 
tion :  of  which  truth  those  Strang  womngs 
of  fancy  in  deep  are  no  inoonsuderalile  in- 
stances; BO  that  not  only  the  adftow  a 
man  has  of  making  dlseofcriea  ef 
but  a  rcgatd  to  h»  own  ease  or  t 
may  induce  him  to  accept  of  my 
Such  as  are  willing  to  comply  witfi  it»  I 
shall  1      •  -  "      ./     . .     - 

sure,) 


I shaU g^ them,  via.  *«Togo 
a  mind  entirdy  free  from  paa 


bodydear  of  the  least  iatempemnoe.'' 

«They,  indeed,  whocan  suk  into  sleef 
with  thdr  thoughu  less  calm  or  innocft 
than  they  should  b^  do  but  plnn^  theoK 
selves  into  scenes  of  guilt  and  misery;  or 
thev  who  are  willing  to  purchase  any  nnd- 
nignt  disquietudes  for  the  satisfiictif^  of  a 
full  meal,  or  a  skin  full  of  wine;  these  I  hare 
nothing  to  say  to,  as  not  knowing  how  to 
invite  them  to  reflections  full  of  shame  and 
horror;  but  those  that  will  observe  this  rule, 
I  promise  them  they  shaU  awake  into 
health  and  cheerfulness,  and  be  capable  of 
recounting,  with  delight,  those  ^orioos 
moments,  wherein  the  mind  has  been  in- 
dulging itself  in  such  luxury  of  thought, 
such  noble  hurry  of  imagination.  Supposes 
man's  ^ng  supperless  to  bed  should  intro- 
duce him  to  the  table  of  some  great  prisce 
or  other,  where  he  shall  be  cntf  it liard 
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wiUi  the  noblest  matks  of  honotir  and 
plenty,  and  do  so  much  buriness  after,  that 
tie  shall  rise  with  as  good  a  stomach  for 
his  breakfast  as  if  he  had  lasted  all  night 
long!  or,  suppose  he  should  see  his  dearest 
friends  remain  all  night  in  great  distresses, 
-which  he  could  instantly  hare  disengaged 
them  from,  could  he  have  been  content  to 
have  gone  to  bed  without  the  other  bottle; 
believe  roe  these  effects  of  fancy  are  no 
contemptible  consequences  (^commanding 
or  indulging  one's  appetite. 

'  I  forbear  recommending  my  advice  upon 
many  other  accounts,  untill  hear  how  you 
and  your  readers  relish  what  I  have  al- 
ready sud;  among  whom,  if  there  be  any 
that  may  pretend  it  is  useless  to  them  be- 
cause they  never  dream  at  all,  there  may 
be  others  perhaps  who  do  little  else  all  day 
long.  Were  every  one  as  sensible  as  I  am 
what  happens  to  him  in  his  sleep,  it  would 
be  no  dispute  whether  we  pass  so  consider- 
able a  portion  of  our  time  m  the  condition 
of  stocks  and  stones,  or  whether  the  soul 
were  not  perpetually  at  work  upon  the 
principle  of  thought  However,  it  is  an 
nonest  endeavour  of  mine  to  persuade  my 
countrymen  to  reap  some  advantage  from 
so  many  unregarded  hours,  and  as  such 
you  will  encouraee  it 

'  I  shall  concluae  with  giving  you  a  sketch 
or  two  of  my  way  of  proceeding. 

'  If  I  have  any  business  of  consequence 
to  do  to-morrow,  I  am  scarce  dropt  asleep 
to-night  but  I  am  in  the  midst  of  it;  and 
when  awake,  I  consider  the  whole  proces- 
sion of  the  affair,  and  ^t  the  advantage  of 
the  next  day's  expenence  before  the  sun 
has  risen  upon  it 

*  There  is  scarcely  a  great  post  but  what 
I  have  some  time  or  other  been  in;  but  my 
behaviour  while  I  was  master  of  a  college 
pleases  me  so  well,  that  whenever  there 
16  a  province  of  that  nature  vacant,  I  intend 
to  step  in  as  soon  as  I  can. 

*  I  have  done  many  things  that  would  not 
pass  examination,  when  I  nave  had  the  art 
of  flying  or  being  invisible;  for  which  reason 
I  am  glad  I  am  not  possessed  of  th^  ex- 


traordinary Qualities. 
'Lasdy,  Mr 


Ir.  Spectator,  I  have  been  a 
great  correspondent  of  yours,  and  have  read 
many  of  my  letters  in  your  paper  which  I 
never  wrote  you.  If  you  have  a  mind  I 
should  really  be  so,  I  have  got  a  parcel  of 
visioBs  and  other  miscellanies  in  my  noctu- 
ary,  which  I  shall  send  you  to  ennch  your 
paper  on  proper  occasions.  I  am,  Sec 
•JOHN  SHADOW. 
•Oxford,  Aug.  30.' 
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tntOB,  et  in  cate  nori.  Ptn.  Sat.  iii.  30. 

I  know  tbee  to  thy  bottom ;  from  within 

Thy  fbaUow  centre  to  the  utmost  skin.— I>r|rd0ii. 

Though  the  author  of  the  following 
vinon  is  unknown  to  me,  I  am  apt  to  think 
Vol.  IL  48 


it  may  be  the  work  of  that  IngenkNtt  gentfe* 
man,  who  promised  me,  in  the  last  paper* 
some  extracts  out  (^  his  noctuary. 

*  Sir,-*!  was  the.  other  day  reading  the 
life  of  Mahomet  Among  many  other  ex- 
travagancies, I  find  it  recorded  of  that  im- 
postor, that,  in  the  fourth  ]rear  of  his  age,' 
the  angel  Gabriel  caueht  him  up  whilst  ae 
was  amongst  his  play-fellows;  and  carnring 
him  aside,  cut  open  nis  breast,  pluckea  out 
his  heart,  and  wrung  out  of  it  that  black  drop 
of  blood,  in  which,  say  the  Turkish  divinely 
is  contidned  the  fome»  feccoil,  so  that  he 
was  free  from  sin  ever  after.  I  immediately 
said  to  my  sel(  Though  this  story  be  a  fiction, 
a  very  good  moral  may  be  drawn  from  lt> 
would  every  man  but  apply  it  to  himsdf, 
and  endeavour  to  squeeze  out  of  his  heart 
whatever  sins  or  ill  qualities  he  finds  in  it 

« While  my  mind  was  wholly  taken  up 
with  this  contemplation,  I  insensiDly  fell  into 
a  most  pleasing  slumber,  when  methou^ht 
two  porters  entered  my  chamber  carrymg 
a  large  chest  between  them.  After  having 
set  it  down  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  they 
departed.  I  immediately  endeavoured  to 
open  what  was  sent  me,  wheil  a  shape,  Hke 
that  in  which  we  paint  our  angels,  ap^ 
peared  before  me,  and  forbade  me.  '•  £ii« 
closed,'*  said  he,  ••  are  the  hearts  of  several 
of  your  friends  and  acquaintance;  but,  be- 
fore you  oan  be  (qualified  to  see  and  ani-t 
madvert  on  theii^mgs  of  others,  you  must 
be  pure  yourself;"  whereupon  he  drew  out 
his  incision  knife,  cut  me  open,  took  out 
my  heart,  and  began  to  squeeze  it  I  waa 
in  a  great  confusion  to  see  how  many  things, 
whidi  I  had  always  cherished  as  virtues, 
issued  out  of  my  heart  on  this  occasion.  In 
^ort,  after  it  had  been  thoroughly  squeez- 
ed, it  looked  like  an  empty  bladder;  when 
the  phantom  breathing  a  tresh  particle  of 
divine  air  into  it,  restored  it  safe  to  its  for- 
mer repository;  and  having  sewed  me  up, 
we  began  to  examine  the  chest 

•  Tht»  hearts  were  all  enclosed  in  trans- 
parent phials,  and  preserved  in  liquor 
which  looked  like  spirits  of  wine.  The 
.first  which  I  cast  my  eye  upon,  I  was  afraid 
would  have  broke  the  glass  which  contain- 
ed it.  It  shot  up  and  down,  with  incredible 
swifoicss,  through  the  liquor  in  which  it 
swam,  and  very  trequentiy  bounced  against 
the  side  of  the  phial.  The /omf»,  or  spot 
in  the  middle  ci  it,  wa§  not  large,  but  of  a 
red  fienr  colour,  and  seemed  to  be  the 
cause  of  the*  violent  agitations.  "  That,** 
says  my  instructor,  **  is  the  heart  of  Tom 
Dreadnought,  who  behaved  himsdf  well' 
in  the  late  wars,  but  has  for  these  ten  years 
last  past  been  aiming  at  some  post  of  ho- 
nour to  no  purpose.  He  is  lately  retired 
into  the  country,  where,  quite  choked  up 
with  spleen  and  choler,  he  rails  at  better 
men  than  himself,  and  will  be  for  ever  un- 
easy, because  it  is  impossible  he  shoirid 
think  his  merits  sufficientiy  rewarded.** 
The  next  heart  that  I  examined  was  re- 
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BMUikable  for  its  Bmdkiess;  it  lay  still  at 
the  bottom  of  the  phial,  and  I  could  hardly 
perceive  that  it  teat  at  jdl.  The  fomea 
was  quite  black,  and  had  almost  diffused 
itself  over  the  whole  heart.  "  This,"  says 
ray  interpreter,  "is  the  heart  of  Dick 
GiOGiny,  who  never  thirsted  after  any 
thing  biut  mone^r.  Notwithstanding  all  his 
endeavours^  he  is  still  poor.  This  hasflimg 
liim  into  a  roost  deplorable  state  of  melan- 
dioly  and  {despair.  He  is  a  composition 
of  envy  and  idleness;  hates  mankind,  but 
gives  them  ttieSr  revenge  by  being  more 
uneasy  to  himself  than  to  any  one  else." 

*  The  phial  I  looked  upon  next  contained 
ahurge  feur  heart,  which  beat  very  strongly. 
The /omtf«  or  spot  in  it  was  exc^dir^ly 
smalf;  but  I  could  not  help  observing  tha^ 
wbich  way  soever  I  turned  the  phial,  it 
always  appeared  uppermost,  and  in  the 
stvongest  p^t  of  light  **  The  heart  you 
arc  examming,"  says  my  companion,  "be- 
longs to  Will  Worthy.  He  has,  indeed,  a 
miost  noble  soul,  and  is  possessed  of  a  thou- 
sand good  qualities.  The  speck  which  you 
discover  is  vanity." 

*  **  Here,"  says  the  angel,  "  is  the  heart 
o£.  Freelove,  your  intimate  friend. "  Free- 
love  and  I,"  said  I,  ''are  at  present  very 
cdd  to  one  another,  and  I  do  not  care  for 
looking  on  the  heart  of  a  man  which  I  fear 
is  overcast  with  rancour."  My  teacher 
commanded  me  to  look  upon  it;  I  did  so, 
and,  to  my  unspeakable  surprise,  found 
that  a  small  swelling  spot,  which  I  at  first 
took  to  be  iH-will  towards  me,  was  only 
passion;  and  that  upon  my  nearer  inspec- 
tioo  it  wholly  disappeared;  upon  which 
the  phantom  told  me  Freelove  was  one  of 
the  best-natured  men  alive. 

* «« This,"  says  my  teacher,  **  is  a  female 
lieart  of  yt»r  acquaintance."  I  found  the 
/bm«  in  it  of  the  largest  aze,  and  of  a 
nundred  different  cdours,  which  were  still 
varying  ey.ery  moment  Upon  my  asking 
to  whom  it  belonged,  I  was  informed  that 
it-was  the  heart  of  Coouetilla. 

*  I  set  it  down,  and  drew  out  another,  in 
which  I  took  the  fomea  at  first  sight  to  be 
very  small,  but  was  amazed  to  find  that,  as 
I  looked  steadfastly  upon  it,  it  grew  still 
Iwt^er.  It  was  the  heart  of  Melissa,  a 
noted  prude,  who  lives  the  next  door  to  me. 

• "  ishow  you  this,"  said  the  phantom, 
'*  because  it  is  indeed  a  rarity,  and  you 
have  the  happiness  ito  know  the  person  to 
whom  it  belongs.*'  He  then  put  into  my 
hand  a  large  chrystal  glass,  that  enclosed 
a  heart,  in  which,  though  I  examined  it 
with  the  utmost  nicety,  I  could  not  perceive 
any  blemish.  I  made  no  scrui^e  to  affirm 
that  it  must  be  the  heart  of  Seraphfaia;  and 
was  glad,  but  not  surprised,  to  find  that  it 
was  so.  •'She  is  indeed,"  continued  my 
guide,  **  the  ornament,  as  well  as  the  envy, 
of  her  sex. "  At  these  last  words  he  pomted 
to  the  hearts  of  several  of  her  female  ac- 
quaintance which  lay  m  diflferent  phials, 
and  had  very  large  spots  in  them,  all  of  a 


deep  blue.      "You  are  not  to  wcsider,* 

says  he,  "  that  you  see  no  spot  in  a  heait 
whose  innocence  has  been  pnxsf  against  ai 
the  corruptions  of  a  depraved  age.  If  it 
has  any  blemish,  it  is  too  small  to  be  (Ss^ 
covered  by  homan  eyes. 

<  I  laid  It  down,  and  to6k  up  the  hearts 
of  other  females,  in  all  of  which  the J^mv* 
ran  in  several  veins,  which  were  twkoed 
together,  and  made  a  very  perplexed 
figure.  I  asked  the  raeamng  of  it,  and  vas 
told  it  represented  deceit 

*I  should  have  been  glad  to  hare 
examined  the  hearts  of  several  of  wf 
acquaintance,  whom  I  knew  to  be  par- 
ticularly addicted  to  drinking,  gamaig, 
intriguing,  6cc  bat  my  kiteipreter  toU  ne^ 
I  must  let  that  alone  until  another  oppor- 
tuttity,  and  flung  down  the  cxiver  of  the 
chest  with  so  much  violenoe  as  inime£- 
ately  awoke  me.' 
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Oeava 

You  pretend  that  ap  kindness  and  beaeisluBe  is 
founded  in  weakness. 

Man  may  be  considered  in  two  views,  as 
a  reasonable  and  as  a  social  being;  capable 
of  becoming  himsdf  either  happy  or  raise- 
rable,  and  of  contributing  to  the  happiness 
or  misery  of  his  fellow-creatures.  Suitably 
to  this  aouble  capacity,  the  Ccmthver  of 
human  nature  hath  wisely  famidied  it 
with  two  principles  of  action,  self-love  aad 
benevolence;  desieped  one  of  them  to  rea- 
der man  wakeful  to  his  own  persRnal 
interest,  the  other  to  dispose  him  m  ^ivin^ 
his  utmost  as^stance  to  all  engaged  m  the 
same  pursuit  This  is  such'  an  accomit  cf 
our  frame,  so  agreeable  to  reason,  so  raocfa 
for  the  honour  of  our  Maker,  and  the  crcdk 
of  our  species,  that  it  may  appear  anne- 
what  unaccountable  what  slMmld  indoce 
men  to  represent  human  nature  as  they 
do,  under  characters  cf  disadvantage;  or 
having  drawn  it  with  a  little  sordid  a&pect. 
what  treasure  they  can  possibly  take  ia 
such  a  picture.  Do  they  reflect  that  it  is 
their  own;  and  if  we  would  believe  theas- 
selves,  is  not  more  odious  than  the  original? 
One  of  the  first  that  talked  in  this  lofty 
strain  of  our  nature  was  Epicurus.  Bene- 
ficence, would  his  followers  say,  is  ^ 
founded  in  weakness;  and,  whatever  be 
pretended,  the  kindness  that  pasaeth  be^ 
tween  men  and  men  is  by  evcrr  m^ 
directed  to  himself.  This,  it  must  oe  con- 
fessed, is  of  a  piece  with  the  rest  of  that 
hopeful  philosophy,  which  having  patched 
man  up  out  of  the  four  elements,  attributes 
his  beine  to  chance,  and  derives  all  hk 
actions  from  an  unintelligible  decIiBatien 
of  atoms.  And  for  these  glorioas  <&oore- 
ries,  the  poet  is  beyond  measure  trao- 
ported  in  the  praises  <£  his  hero^  as  if  be 
must  n^ds  be  somethiag  more  than  i 
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only  for  an  endeAvcur  to  prove  that  man  is 
in  nothmgsuperior  to  beasts.  In  this  school 
was  Mr.  nobbes  instructed  to  speak  after 
tlie  same  manner,  if  he  did  not  rather  draw 
his  knowledge  from  an  observation  of  his 
own  temper;  for  he  somewhere  unluckily 
lays  down  this  as  a  rule,  'that  from  the 
^militudes  of  thoughts  and  passions  of  one 
man  to  the  thoughts  and  passions  of  another, 
whosoever  looks  into  himself,  and  consi- 
ders what  he  doth  when  he  thinks,  hopes, 
fears,  &c  and  upon  what  grounds,  he 
shall  hereby  read  and  know  what  are  the 
thoughts  and  pasaons  of  all  other  men 
upon  the  like  occasions,*  Now  we  will 
allow  Mr.  Hobbes  to  know  best  how  he 
was  inclined;  but,  in  earnest,  I  should  be 
heartily  out  of  conceit  with  myself,  if  I 
thought  myself  of  this  unamiable  temper, 
as  he  affirms,  and  should  have  as  little 
kindness  for  myself  as  for  any  body  in  the 
world.  Hitherto  I  always  imagined  Aat 
kind  and  benevolent  propensions  were  the 
original  growth  of  the  heart  of  man,  and, 
however  checked  and  overtopped  by  coun- 
ter inclinations,  that  have  since  sprung  up 
within  "US,  have  still  some  force  in  the  worst 
of  tempers,  and  a  considerable  influence  on 
the  best  And,  n>ethinks,  it  is  a  fair  step 
towards  the  proof  of  this,  that  the  most 
beneficent  of  all  beings  is  he  who  hath  an 
absolute  fulness  of  perfection  in  himself; 
•who  gave  existence  to  the  universe,  and  so 
cannot  be  supposed  to  want  that  which  he 
communicated,  without  diminishing  from 
the  plenitude  ci  his  own  power  ana  hap- 
piness. The  philosophers  before  men- 
tioned have  inaeed  done  all  that  in  them 
lay  to  invalidate  this  aimiment;  for,  placing 
tlye  gods  in  a  state  oT  the  most  elevated 
bles»edi>ess,  they  describe  them  as  selfish 
«s  we  poor  miserable  mortals  can  be,  and 
shot  them  out  from  all  concern  for  man- 
kind, upon  the  score  of  their  having  no 
need  of  us.  But  if  He  that  sitteth  in  the 
heavens  wants  not  us,  we  stand  in  con- 
tinual need  of  him;  and  surely,  next  to 
the  survey  of  the  immense  treasures  of  his 
own  mind,  the  most  exalted  pleasures  he 
receives  is  from  beholding  millions  of 
-creatures,  lately  drawn  out  of  the  gulf  of 
Hon-cxistence,  rejoicing  in  the  various  de- 
rrees  oi  being  and  happiness  imparted  to 
3iem.  And  as  this  is  the  true,  the  glorious 
character  of  the  Deity,  so  in  forming  a 
reasonable  cr^ture  he  would  not,  if  pos- 
sible, suffer  his  image  to  pass  out  ot  his 
hands  tmadomed  with  a  resemblance  of 
himself  in  this  most  lovely  part  of  his 
nature.  For  what  complacency  could  a 
mind,  whose  love  is  as  unbounaed  as  his 
knowledge,  have  in  a  work  so  unlike  him- 
self; a  creature  that  should  be  capable  of 
knowing  and  convet^hig  with  a  vast  circle 
of  objects,  and  love  none  but  himself? 
What  proportion  would  there  be  between 
the  head  and  the  heart  of  such  a  creature, 
its  affections  and  its  understanding?  Or 
could  a  society  of  suck  creatures,  with  no 


other  bottom  but  self-love  on  which  to 
muntain  a  commerce,  ever  flourish?  Rea- 
son, it  is  certain,  would  oblige  every  man 
to  pursue  the  general  happiness  as  the 
means  to  procure  and  establish  his  own; 
and  yet,  if  besides  this  conaderation,  there 
were  not  a  natural  instinct  prompting  men 
to  desire  the  welfare  and  satistaction  of 
others,  self-love,  in  defiance  of  the  admp  • 
nitions  of  reason,  would  quickly  run  all 
things  into  a  state  of  war  and  confiisioa. 
As  neaiiy  interested  as  the  soul  is  in  the 
fate  of  the  body,  our  provident  Creator 
saw  it  necessary,  by  the  constant  returns 
of  hunger  and  thirst,  those  importunate 
appetites,  to  put  it  in  mind  of  its  chai|;e: 
knowing  that  if  we  should  eat  and  dnnk 
no  oftener  than  cold  abstracted  speoulatioii 
should  put  us  upon  these  exercises,  and 
then  leave  it  to  reason  to  prescribe  the 
quantity,  we  should  soon  refine  ourselves 
out  of  this  bodily  life.  And,  indeed^  it  is 
obvious  to  remark,  that  we  follow  nothing 
heartily  unless  carried  to  it  by  inclinations 
which  anticipate  our  reason^  and,  like  a 
bias,  draw  the  mind  stronriy  towards  it 
In  order,  therefore,  to  estabush  a  perpetual 
intercourse  of  benefits  amongst  mankind, 
their  Maker  would  not  fail  to  give  them 
this  generous  preposses^on  of  benevolence, 
if,  as  I  have  said,  it  were  posable.  And 
from  whence  can  we  go  about  to  argue  its 
impossibility?  Is  it  inconsistent  with  self- 
love?  Are  their  motions  contrary?  No 
more  than  the  diurnal  rotation  of  the  earth 
is  opposed  to  its  annual,  or,  its  motion  round 
its  own  centre,  which  might  be  improved 
as  an  illustration  of  self-love,  to  that  which 
whirls  it  about  the  common  centre  of  the 
world,  answering  to  universal  benevolence. 
Is  the  force  of  self-love  abated,  or  its  in- 
terest prejudiced,  by  benevolence?  So  isa: 
from  it,  that  benevolence,  though  a  distinct 
principle,  is  extremely  serviceable  to  self- 
love,  and  then  doth  most  service  when  it  is 
least  deigned. 

But  to  desoend  from  reason  to  matter  of 
fact;  the  pity  which  arises  on  sight  o£ 
persons  in  distress,  and  the  satisfaction  of 
mind  which  is  the  consequence  of  having 
removed  them  into  a  happier  state,  are 
instead  of  a  thousand  arguments  to  prove 
such  a  thing  as  a  disinterested  benevo- 
lence. Did  pity  proceed  from  a  reflection 
we  make  upon  our  liableness  to  the  same 
ill  accidents  we  see  befall  others,  it  wei^ 
nothing  to  the  present  purpose;  but  this  is 
assigning  an  artificial  cause  of  a  natuca^ 
passion,  and  can  by  no  means  be  admitted 
as  a  tolerable  account  of  it,  because  chil- 
dren and  persons  most  thoughtless  about 
their  own  condition,  and  incapable  of  en- 
tering into  the  prospects  of  futurity,  feel 
the  most  violent  touches  of  compasakm. 
And  then,  as  to  that  charming  delicht 
which  immediately  fdlows  the  giving  Joy 
to  another,  or  relieving  his  sorrow,  and  is, 
when  the  objects  are  numerous,  and  the 
kindness  of  noportance*  really  inoxptcasf- 


^InCf  wfiflA  can  this  be  owing  to  but  con- 
•GioiMnen  of  a  man's  baring  done  some- 
tiling  praise-worthy,  and  expressive  of  a 
great  soul?  Whereas,  if  in  all  this  he  only 
sacrificed  to  vanity  and  self-love,  as  there 
would  lie  nothing  brave  in  actions  that 
make  the  most  shming  appearance,  so  na- 
ture would  not  have  rewarded  them  with 
this  divine  pleasure;  nor  could  the  com- 
mendations, which  a  person  receives  for 
benefits  done  upon  selfish  views,  be  at  all 
more  satisfactory  than  when  he  is  applaud- 
ed for  what  he  doth  without  design;  be- 
eanse,  in  both  cases,  the  ends  of  self-love 
tote  equally  answered.  The  conscience  of 
apprcAringones  self  a  benefactor  to  mankind 
is  the  nmlest  recompence  for  being  so; 
dcmbdessit  is,  and  the  most  tnterested  can- 
not propose  any  thing  so  nmch  to  their  own 
advantage;  notwithstanding  which,  the  in- 
cHnaitloa  is  nevertheless  unselfish.  The 
pleasure  which  attrads  the  gratification  of 
oor  hunger  and  thirst,  is  not  the  cause  of 
these  appetites;  they  are  previous  to  any 
•ndi  prospect;  and  so  likewise  is  the  de- 
sire Of  dcnng  good;  with  this  difference, 
that,  beine  seated  in  the  intellectual  part, 
this  la^  uiou^  antecedent  to  reason,  may 

ret  be  improved  and  rep;ulated  by  it;  and, 
will  add,  is  no  otherwise  a  virtue  than  as 
It  is  sa  Thus  have  I  contended  for  the 
of  that  nature  I  have  the  honour  to 
te  of;  and,  after  all  the  evidence  pro- 
d,  I  think  I  have  a  right  to  conclude, 
against  the  motto  of  this  ])aper,  that  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  generoaty  in  the  world. 
Though,  if  I  were  under  a  mistake  in  this, 
I  should  say  as  Cicero,  in  relation  to  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  I  willingly  err, 
and  diould  believe  it  very  much  for  the  in- 
terest of  mankind  to  lie  under  the  same 
delusion.  For  the  contrary  notion  naturally 
tends  to  dispirit  the  mind,  and  sinksit  into 
a  meanness  fatal  to  the  god-like  zeal  of 
domg  goode  as,  on  the  other  hand,  it  teaches 
people  to  be  un^tefiil,  by  poss^smg  them 
with  a  persuasion  concerning  their  bene- 
iBctors,  that  they  have  no  regard  to  them 
in  the  benefits  they  bestow.  Now  he  that 
bainshes  gratitude  from  among  men,  by  so 
doing  stops  up  the  stream  of  beneficence: 
for  uoQgh  in  conferring  kindnesses,  a  truly 
generous  man  doth  not  aim  at  a  return, 
yet  he  looks  to  the  qualities  of  the  person 
obliged;  and  as  nothing  renders  a  person 
moce  mworthy  of  a  boiefit  than  his  being 
wkhont  all  resentment  of  it,  he  will  not  be 
extremely  forward  to  oblige  such  a  man. 
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Veneqnitar  ndoi  ilto  mum ;  labeActaque  tandni 
letibst  ianuMris,  sdiMtaqiw  ftanibas  arbor 
OomUt Ovtf.  Met.  LIbw  a  774. 

Tto  inpiom  •»  In  pliM.  krad  fltrokni  reeonnd: 
Tli  dracf'd  wiUi  rapes,  and  Ml*d  wHta  many  a  woQBd. 
Thilouaes*d  tree  eoawe  roaldaff  Id  tte  grouiid. 

'Sib,— I  am  so  great  an  admirer  of 
tnes,  dMt  the  spot  of  ground  I  have 


chosen  to  butld  a  small  seat  vpon  in  ^le 
country  is  almost  in  the  midst  of  a  large 
wood  I  was  obliged,  much  against  my- wfll, 
to  cut  down  seversil  trees,  that  I  might 
have  any  such  thing  as  a  walk  in  my  gar- 
dens; but  then  I  have  taken  care  to  lave 
the  space,  between  every  walk,  as  modi  a 
wood  as  I  found  it  The  moment  3roB  tura 
either  to  the  right  or  left,  yoo  are  in  a 
forest,  where  nature  presents  yoo  with  a 
much  more  beautiful  scene  than  coold  ha:fe 
been  raised  by  art. 

*  Instead  of  tulips  or  carnations,  I  cm 
show  you  oaks  in  my  garden  of  lour  hua- 
dred  years  standing,  and  a  knot  of  eins 
that  might  shelter  a  troop  of  hone  finom 
the  rain. 

*  It  is  not  without  the  utmost  iDdSgnatiaa 
that  I  observe  several  prodigal  young  heirs 
in  the  neighbourhood  fellinjg;  down  the  most 
glorious  monuments  of  their  ancestors'  in- 
dustry, and  ruining,  in  a  day,  the  prodKl 
of  ages. 

*\  am  mightily  pleased  with  your  dis- 
course upon  planting,  which  put  roe  upcn 
looking  mto  my  books,  to  ^ve  yym  want 
account  of  the  veneration  the  ancknts  bad 
for  trees.  There  is  an  old  tradkiGB^  that 
Abraham  planted  a  cypress,  a  pine,  and  a 
cedar;  ana  that  these  three  incorporated 
into  one  tree,  which  was  cut  down  for  the 
building  of  the  temple  of  SolomoD. 

« Isidorus,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Con- 
stantius,  assures  us,  that  he  saw,  even  in 
his  time,  that  famous  oak  in  the  plains  of 
Mamre,  under  which  Abraham  is  reported 
to  have  dwelt;  and  adds,  that  the  peopis 
looked  upcm  it  with  a  great  veneratian,  and 
preserved  it  as  a  sacred  tree. 

*The  heathens  still  went  forther,  and 
regarded  it  as  the  highest  piece  of  sacri- 
lege to  injure  certain  trees  which  they  took 


kind. 

*  If  we  conader  the  machine  in  Virpl,  ss 
much  blamed  by  several  critics,  in  this 
hght,  we  shall  hardly  think  it  too  TJolenL 

*  .£neas,  when  he  built  hk  fleet  in  order 
to  sul  for  Italy,  was  obliged  to  cot  down 
the  grove  on  mount  Ida,  which  however 
he  durst  not  do  until  he  had  obtained  leave 
from  Cybele,  to  whom  it  was  dedicated. 
The  goddess  could  not  but  think  bcrsdf 
obliged  to  protect  these  ships,  which  were 
made  of  consecrated  timber,  after  a  venr 
extraordinary  manner,  and  therefore  de- 
sired Jufnter  thitt  they  nught  not  be  ob- 
noxious to  the  power  of  waves  or  winds. 
Jupiter  would  not  grant  this,  but  proi^aed 
her  that  as  many  as  came  safo  to  Italy 
should  be  transformed,  into  goddesses  of  the 
sea;  which  the  poet  teUs  us  was  acoord- 
in^y  executed. 

"And  now  at  leagtb  tlie  B«sbei«d  bovs w«t eviw 


Prefli'd  by  Patens  irrevtwable  d 

When  the  great  Bother  ofthe  fode  wae  ft«e 

To  isve  ker  ■hiffa.aad  te&rii  Jaee^  ' 
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lint,  Aoai  tht  ^Mrtor  of  the  more  there  nranff 
A  liflit  that  finf'd  tbo  heaveiu;  and  shot  aloDf  : 
TVb  ih»  ft  cloild,  fHng'd  roqnd  with  foMen  firea. 
W^fs  tiHibrela  heard,  and  Bererynthian  quires : 
And  laal  a  voice  with  more  than  morul  eoandai 
Both  hosu  in  arms  oppoe'd  with  equal  horror  wounds. 
•  O  Trojan  race,  your  needlen  aid  forbear; 
Aad  know  my  ehipi  are  my  peculiar  care. 
With  neater  eaee  the  bold  Rutolian  mav. 
With  hiaeinf  brands,  attempt  to  bum  the  sea, 
Than  sinf^  my  sacred  pines.    But  you,  my  charfe, 
Loos'd  from  your  crooked  anchors,  launch  at  laife, 
Bialted  each  a  nym|rii :  forsake  the  sand. 
And  swim  the  seas,  at  Cybele*s  command.* 
No  sooner  had  the  goddess  ceas*d  to  speak. 
When,  lo,  th'  obedient  ships  their  hawsers  break. 
And,  strange  to  tell,  like  dolphins,  in  the  main, 
They  plunge  their  prows,  and  dive  and  spring  again: 
As  many  beauteous  maids  the  billows  sweep, 
As  rode  before  tall  vessels  on  the  deep." 

Drfim**  Firg. 

•The  common  opimon  concernipc;  the 
nymphs,  whom  the  ancieDts  called  Hama- 
dryads,  is  more  to  the  honour  of  trees  than 
any  thing  yet  mentioned.  It  was  thought 
the  fate  of  these  nymphs  had  so  near  a  de- 
pendance  on  some  trees,  more  especially 
oaks,  that  they  lived  and  died  together. 
For  this  reason  they  were  extremely  grate- 
ftil  to  such  persons  who  preserved  those 
trees  with  which  their  being  subsisted. 
AptAonios  tells  us  a  very  remarkable 
story  to  this  purpose,  with  which  I  shall 
conclude  my  letter. 

*  A  certam  man,  called  Rh«cus,  observ- 
ing an  old  oak  ready  to  fall,  and  being 
moved  with  a  sort  of  compassion  towards 
the  tree,  oixiered  his  servants  to  pour  in 
fresh  earth  at  the  roots  of  it,  and  set  it  up- 
right. The  Hamadryad,  or  nymph,  who 
must  necessarily  have  perished  with  the 
tree,  appeared  to  him  the  next  day,  and, 
after  having  returned  him  her  thanks,  told 
him  she  was  ready  to  grant  whatever  he 
diould  ask.  As  she  was  extremely  beau- 
tiful, Rhxcus  desired  he  might  be  enter- 
tidned  as  her  lover.  The  Hamadryad,  not 
much  displeased  with  the  request,  pro- 
mised to  give  him  a  meeting,  but  com- 
manded him  for  some  days  to  abstain  from 
the  embraces  of  all  other  women,  adding 
that  she  would  send  a  bee  to  him,  to  let 
him  know  when  he  was  to  be  happy. 
RhJMMis  was,  it  seems,  too  much  addicted 
to  Kaming,  and  happened  to  be  in  a  run  of 
Hl-iuck  when  the  faithful  bee  came  bus- 
sing about  him;  so  that,  instead  of  minding 
his  kind  invitation,  he  had  Hke  to  have 
kmed  l^m  ^  his  pains.  The  Hamadrvad 
was  so  pn>voked  at  her  own  <!Usappomt- 
ment,  and  the  ill  usage  of  her  messenger> 
that  she  deprived  Rhxcus  of  the  use  of  his 
Bmbs.  However,  says  the  story,  he  was 
not  so  much  a  cripple,  bat  he  made  a  shift 
to  cut  down  the  tree,  and  consequently  to 
fell  his  mistress,* 


Na59a]    Monday,  Sefitember  6,  1714. 


Vo*  seaw  ae  flamaa.   Neqaa  eaiai  coaaieCara  flnata, 
Rae levia hora  potest:  sed at onda  impelHtar  nnda, 
Prgefrqoe  prior  veatenti,  argetqoe  pnonm^ 
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StBovaamtseBper.  Nam  quod  Aitl  auto,  ralkton  est 
PItque  quod  hand  ftierat:  aiomentaque  cuncta  no> 
vantur.  Ovid^  Met  Lib.  iv.  J79. 

E'en  times  are  in  perpetual  flux,  and  run, 
lake  rivers  from  their  fountains,  rolling  on 
For  time,  no  more  than  streams,  is  at  a  stay , 
The  flying  hour  is  ever  on  her  way ; 
And  as  the  founuins still  supply  their  stofe. 
The  wave  behind  impels  the  wave  before ; 
Thns  in  successive  course  the  minutes  nw. 
And  urge  their  predecessor  aainutes  on. 
Still  moving,  ever  new :  ftn-  former  things 
Are  laid  aside.  like  abdicated  kings  : 
And  every  moment  alters  what  is  done. 
And  innovates  some  act,  till  then  unknown. 

Drgiem. 

The  foilomn^  discourse  cornea  from  the 
same  hand  with  the  essays  ufion  U{finitude, 

'  We  consider  infinite  space  as  an  expan- 
sion without  a  circumference;  we  consider 
eternity,  or  infinite  duration,  as  a  line  that 
has  neither  a  be^nning  nor  an  end.  In  our 
speculations  d  mfinite  space,  we  consider 
that  particular  place  in  which  we  exist  as 
a  kind  of  centre  to  the  whole  expansion. 
In  our  speculatious  of  eternity,  we  consider 
the  time  which  is  present  to  us  as  the 
middle,  which  divides  the  whole  line  into 
two  equal  parts.  For  this  reason,  many 
witty  authors  compare  the  present  time  to 
an  isthmus,  or  narrow  neck  of  land,  that 
rises  in  the  midst  of  an  ocean,  immeasur- 
ably diffused  on  either  side  of  it. 

'Philosophy,  and  indeed  common  sense, 
naturally  throws  eternity  under  two  divi- 
«ons,  which  we  may  call  in  English  Uiat 
eternity  which  is  past,  and  that  eternity 
which  is  to  come.  The  learned  terms 
of  jEtemitas  afiarte  ante,  and  Mtemitas  a 
parte  post,  may  be  more  amusing  to  the 
reader,  but  can  have  no  other  idea  affixed 
to  them  than  what  is  conveyed  to  us  by 
those  words,  an  eternity  that  is  past,  and 
an  eternity  that  is  to  come.  Each  ef  these 
eternities  is  bounded  at  the  one  extreme, 
or,  in  other  words,  the  former  has  an  end, 
and  the  latter  a  beginning. 

*  Let  us  first  of  all  consider  that  eternity 
which  is  past,  reserving  that  which  is  to 
come  for  the  subject  of  another  paper.  The 
nature  of  this  eternity  is  utterly  incqnceiv- 
able  by  the  mind  of 'man:  our  reason  de* 
monstrates  to  us  that  it  has  been,  but  at  the 
same  time  can  frame  no  idea  of  it,  but  what 
is  big  with  absurdity  and  contradicdon. 
We  can  have  no  other  conception  of  anr 
duration  which  is  past,  than  that  all  of  it 
was  once  present:  and  whatever  was  once 
present  is  at  some  certain  distance  from  us, 
and  whatever  is  at  any  certain  distance 
from  us,  be  the  distance  never  so  remote, 
cannot  be  eternity.  The  very  notion  of  any 
duration  beine  past  implies  that  it  was  once 
present,  for  the  idea  of  bdng  once  present 
IS  actudly  included  in  the  idea  of  its  being 
past  This  therefore  is  a  depth  not  to  be 
sounded  by  human  understanding.  We  are 
sure  that  uiere  has  been  an  eternity,  and 
yet  contradict  ourselves  when  we  measure 
this  eternity  by  any  notion  which  we  can 
frame  of  it. 
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•  If  w«  fco  t©  the  bottom  of  this  matter, 
"we  shall  find  that  the  difficulties  we  meet 
with  in  our  conceptions  of  eternity  proceed 
from  this  single  reason,  that  we  can  have 
no  other  idea  of  any  kind  of  duration,  than 
that  by  which  we  ourselves,  and  all  other 
created  beinp,  do  exist;  which  is,  a  suc- 
cessive duration  made  up  of  past,  present, 
and  to  cpme.  There  is  nothin|;  which  ex- 
ists after  this  manner,  all  the  parts  of  whose 
existence  were  not  once  actually  present, 
and  consequently  may  be  reached  by  a  cer- 
tain number  of  years  applied  to  it  We 
may  ascend  as  high  as  we  please,  and  em- 
ploy our  being  to  that  eternity  which  is  to 
come,  in  adding  millions  of  years  to  mil- 
lions of  years,  and  we  can  never  come 
up  to  any  fountain-head  of  duration,  to 
any  beginning  in  eternity:  but  at  the  same 
time  we  arc  sure,  that  whatever  was  once 
present  docs  lie  within  the  reach  of  num- 
Ders,  though  perhaps  we  can  never  be  able 
to  put  enough  of  them  together  for  that 
purpose.  We  may  as  well  say,  that  any 
thing  may  be  actually  present  m  any  part 
of  infinite  space,  which  does  not  lie  at  a 
certain  distance  from  us,  as  that  any  part 
of  infinite  duration  was  once  actually  pre- 
sent, and  does  not  also  lie  at  some  deter- 
mined distance  from  us.  The  distance  in 
both  cases  may  be  immeasurable  and  in*' 
defioite  as  to  our  faculties,  but  our  reason 
tells  us  that  it  cannot  be  so  in  itself.  Here 
therefore  is  that  difficulty  which  human 
understanding  is  not  capaole  of  surmount- 
ing. We  are  sure  that  something  must 
have  existed  from  eternity,  and  arc  at  the 
same  time  unable  to  conceive,  that  any 
thing  which  exists,  according  to  our  notion 
of  existence,  can  have  existed  from  eter- 
nity. 

*It  is  hard  for  a  reader,  who  has  not 
rolled  ^is  thought  in  his  own  mind,  to  fol- 
low in  such  an  abstracted  speculation;  but 
I  have  been  the  longer  on  it,  because  I 
think  h  is  a  demonstrative  argument  oi  the 
lieing  and  eterraty  of  God:  and,  though 
there  are  many  other  demonstradons  which 
teEid  us  to  this  great  truth,  I  do  not  think 
we  ought  to  lay  aside  any  proofs  in  this 
matter,  which  ttte  light  d  reason  has  sug- 
{;ested  to  us,  especially  when  it  is  such  a 
one  as  has  been  urged  by  men  famous  for 
thdr  penetration  and  force  of  understand- 
ing, and  wluch  appears  altogether  conclu- 
sive to  those  who  will  be  at  the  pains  to 
examine  it 

•Having  thus  considered  that  eternity 
which  is  past,  according  to  the  best  idea 
we  can  frame  of  it,  I  shall  now  draw  up 
those  several  articles  on  this  subject,  which 
are  dictated  to  us  by  the  light  of  reason, 
and  which  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  creed 
of  a  plulosopher  in  this  great  point 

*  First,  it  is  certain  that  no  being  could 
have  made  itself;  for,  if  so,  it  must  have 
acted  before  it  was,  which  is  a  contradiction. 

'Secondly,  That  ^onefore  some  being 
nmsthave  existed  from  all  etenitty. 


•Thirdly,  That  whatever  exisU  after 
the  manner  of  created  bcing:s,  or  wccardSm% 
to  any  notions  which  we  have  of  cxislenoe; 
coula  not  have  existed  from  eterratr. 

•  Fourthly,  That  this  Eternal  Beuig  i 
therefore  be  the  great  Author  of  nal 
"  the  Ancient  of  Days,**  who,  bein^  at  an 
infinite  distance  in  his  perfections  from  all 
finite  and  created  beings,  exists  in  a  quite 
different  manner  from  them,  and  in  a  man- 
ner of  which  they  can  have  no  idea. 

•  I  know  that  several  of  the  schoolacB, 
who  would  not  be  thought  ignmnt  of  ny 
thing,  have  pretended  to  explain  the  man- 
ner of  God's  existence,  by  telling  us  tint 
he  comprehends  infinite  duration  in  eveiT 
moment:  that  eternity  is  with  him  a /tear- 
turn  Btan»t  a  fixed  p^nt;  or,  which  is  as 
good  sense,  an  infinite  instant;  that  nochio^ 
with  reference  to  his  existence,  is  dtl^r 

gast  or  to  come:  to  which  the  ingeaioB 
Ir.  Cowley  alludes  in  lus  descripticD  of 
heaven: 

■*  NotUiut  i«  tliere  to  cmmu  ftad  Dodriiy  pwi. 
But  an  eterntl  mw  4om  alwajs  last.** 

•For  my  own  part,  I  look  upon  these 
propositions  as  words  that  have  no  ideas 
annexed  to  them;  and  think  men  had  bet- 
ter own  their  ignorance  than  advance  doc- 
trines by  which  they  mean  sothing.  and 
which,  indeed,  are  self-contradktory.  We 
cannot  be  too  modest  in  our  disquiaitkns 
when  we  meditate  on  Him,  who  is  cnvinii- 
ed  with  so  much  p;lory  and-perfectkn,  who 
is  the  source  of  bemg,  the  fountain  of  alltlat 
existence  which  we  and  his  whole  creatkB 
derive  from  him.  Let  us  therefore,  wiih 
the  utmost  humility,  acknowledge,  that, 
as  some  being  must  necessarily  have  eidst- 
ed  from  eternity,  so  this  being  does  exist 
after  an  incompreheimble  manner,  snce  It 
is  impos^ble  tor  a  being  to  have  existed 
from  eternity  after  our  manner  or  noticBs 
of  existence.  Revelation  confirms  these 
natural  dictates  of  reason  in  the  accocato 
which  it  gives  us  of  the  divine  existeooe;, 
where  it  tells  us,  that  he  is  the  same  yes- 
terday, to-day,  and  for  ever;  that  he  b  the 
Alpha  and  Omega,  the  beginning  and  the 
enoing;  that  a  thousand  years  are  with  tern 
as  one  day,  and  one  day  as  a  thousaiad 
years:  by  which,  and  the  like  expressioDS 
we  are  taught  that  his  existence,  with  re- 
lation to  time  or  duration,'is  infinitely  de- 
ferent from  the  existence  of  any  c«  his 
creaturesp  and  consequently  that  it  is  im- 
possible for  us  to  frame  any  adequate  ogo- 
ceptions  of  it. 

•  In  the  first  revelation  which  he  makes 
of  his  own  being,  he  entitles  himself,  "  I 
Am  that  I  Am;**  and  when  Moses  desires 
to  know  what  name  he  shall  give  him  in  his 
embassy  to  Pharaoh,  he  bids  him  say  that 
••  I  Am  hath  sent  you***  Our  eresit  Crea- 
tor, by  this  revelatm  of  hiiMcli&  does ka 
manner  exclude  every  thin^  else  fttm  a 
real  existence,  and  distinguishes  hiBtfell 
from  his  creatMrca  astheoolybciagi  " 
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truljr  and  really  exists.  The  ancient  Pla- 
tonic notion,  which  was  drawn  from  specu- 
lations of  eternity  wonderfully  agrees  with 
this  revelation  which  God  has  made  of 
himself.  There  is  nothing,  say  they,  which 
in  reality  exists,  whose  existence,  as  we 
call  it,  is  pieced  up  of  past,  present,  and  to 
come.  Such  a  llittine  and  successive  ex- 
istence is  rather  a  shadow  of  existence,  and 
something^  which  is  Hke  it,  than  existence 
itself.  He  only  properly  exists  whose  ex- 
igence is  entirely  present;  that  is,  in  other 
words,  who  exists  in  the  most  perfect  man- 
ner, and  in  such  a  manner  as  we  have  no 
idea  of. 

*  I  shall  conclude  this  speculation  with  one 
useful  inference.  How  can  we  sufficiently 
prostrate  ourselves  and  fall  down  before 
our  Maker,  when  we  consider  that  ineflfable 
g^oodness  and  wisdom  which  contrived  this 
existence  for  finite  natures?  What  must 
be  the  overflowings  of  that  good-will, 
which  prompted  our  Creator  to  adapt  ex- 
istence to  beings  in  whom  it  is  not  neces- 
sary? especially  when  we  consider  that  he 
kimself  was  betore  In  the  complete  posses- 
sion of  existence  and  of  happmess,  and  in 
the  full  enjoyment  of  eternity.  What  man 
can  think  ot  himself  as  called  out  and  se- 
parated from  nothing)  of  his  being  made  a 
conscious,  a  reasonable,  and  a  happy  crea- 
ture; in  short,  in  being  taken  in  as  a 
sharer  of  existence,  and  a  kind  of  partner 
in  eternity,  without  being  shallowed  up  in 
wonder,  m  praise,  in  adoration!  It  is  in- 
deed a  thought  too  big  for  the  mind  of 
man,  and  rather  to  be  entertained  in  the 
secresy  of  devotion,  and  in  the  silence  oi 
his  soul,  than  to  be  expressed  by  words. 
The  Supreme  Being  has  not  given  us 
powers  or  faculties  sufficient  to  extol  and 
roa^ify  such  unutterable  goodness. 

•  It  is  however  some  comfort  to  us,  that 
we  shall  be  always  doing  what  we  shall  be 
never  able  to  do,  and  that  a  work  which 
cannot  be  finished,  will  however  be  the 
work  of  an  eternity.* 


Na  591.]   iyedne9day,  Se/itember  8,  171^ 

—— Tenerorum  lusor  amonini. 

Ovfi,  THst.  3.  El.  ill.  lib.  3. 73. 

Lore,  tbe  soft  rabject  of  hii  sporttTe  muK. 

I  HA.VB  just  received  a  letter  from  a  gen- 
tleman, who  tells  me  he  has  observed  with 
no  small:  concern,  that  my  papers  have  of 
late  been  very  barren  in  relation  to  love; 
a  subject  which,  when  agreeably  handled, 
can  scarcely  fail  of  being  well  received  by 
both  sexes. 

If  my  invention  therefore  should  be  al- 
most exhausted  on  this  head,  he  ofiers  to 
serve  under  roe  in  the  quality  of  a  love- 
casai8t;'for  which  place  he  conceives  him- 
self to  be  thoroQ^ly  qualified,  having 
made  this  passion  his  prindpal  study,  and 
observed  it  in  all  iu  different  shapesand 


appearances,  from  the  fifteenth  to  the 
forty-fifth  year  of  his  age. 

He  assures  me,  with  an  air  of  confidence^ 
which  I  hope  proceeds  from  his  real  kbiK- 
ties,  that  he  does  not  doubt  of  giving  judg- 
ment to  the  satisfaction  of  the  parties  con- 
cerned on  the  most  nice  and  intricate  cases 
which  can  happen  in  an  amour;  as. 

How  great  the  contraction  of  the  fingers 
must  be  before  it  amounts  to  a  squeeze  by 
the  hand. 

What  can  be  properly  termed  an  abso- 
lute denial  from  a  maid,  and  what  from  a 
widow. 

What  advances  a  lover  may  presume  to 
make,  after  having  received  a  pat  upon  his 
shoulder  from  his  mistress's  fan. 

Whether  a  lady,  at  the  first  interview, 
may  allow  an  humble  servant  to  kiss  her 
hand. 

How  far  it  may  be  permitted  to  caress 
the  maid  in  order  to  succeed  with  the  mis- 
tress. 

What  constractions  a  man  may  put  upon 
a  smile,  and  in  what  cases  a  frown  goes  for 
nothing. 

On  wha^  occa^ons  a  sheepish  look  maf' 
do  service,  &c 

As  a  farther  proof  of  hte  skill,  he  also 
sent  me  several  maxims  in  love,  which  he 
assures  me  are  the  result  of  a  long  and 
profound  reflection,  some  of  which  I  thiak 
myself  obliged  to  communicate  to  the  bub- 
lic,  not  remembering  to  have  seen  tnem 
before  in  any  author. 

*  There  are  more  calamities  in  the  worid 
arising  from  love  than  from  hatred. 

*Love  is  the  daughter  of  idleness,  but 
the  mother  of  disquietude. 

'Men  of  grave  natures,  says  Sat  Trands 
Bacon,  are  the  most  constant;  for  the  same 
reason  men  should  be  more  constant  than 
women. 

'  Tbe  gay  part  of  mankind  is  most  amo- 
rous, the  senous  most  loving. 

'A  coquette  often  loses  her  reputation 
while  she  preserves  her  virtue. 

*  A  pruae  often  preserves  her  reputation 
when  she  has  lost  ner  virtue. 

'Love  refines  a  man's  behaviour,  but 
makes  a  woman's  ridiculous. 

•Love  is  generally  accompanied  with 
good-will  in  the  young,  interest  in  the  mid- 
dle-aged, and  a  passion  too  gross  to  name 
in  the  old. 

*The  endeavours  to  revive  a  decaying 
passion  generally  extinguish  the  remains 
of  it. 

*  A  woman  who  from  being  a  slattern  be- 
comes over-neat,  or  from  being  over-neat 
becomes  a  slattern,  is  most  certdnly  in 
love.' 

I  shall  make  use  of  this  gentleman's  skill 
as  I  see  occadon;  and  since  I  am  got  upon 
the  subject  of  love,  shall  conclude  this  pa- 
per with  a  copy  of  verses  which  were 
lately  sent  me  by  an  unknown  hand,  as  I 
look  upon  them  to  be  above  the  ordinary 
run  of  sonnetteers. 
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The  author  tells  niethesr  were  written  in 
one  of  his  despairing  fits;  and  I  find  enter- 
tains some  hope  that  his  mistress  may  pity 
such  a  pasMon  as  he  has  described,  bmre 
she  knows  that  she  herself  is  Corinna. 

*  Conceal,  fond  man,  conceal  thy  miglity  Mnart, 
Nor  tftU  Corinna  she  hat  ftr*d  thy  heart. 
In  vain  would'at  thou  complain,  in  vain  pNtend 
To  ask  a  pity  which  she  mnst  not  lend. 
She's  too  much  thy  superior  to  compir, 
And  too,  too  Mr  to  let  thy  passion  die. 
Languish  in  secret,  and  witn  dumb  aurpriaa 
Drink  the  resistless  glances  of  her  eyea. 
At  awfUI  distance  entertain  thy  ffrieC 
Be  still  in  pain,  but  never  ask  rniet 
Ne*er  lempC  her  scorn  of  thy  consuming  lUte, 
Be  any  way  undone,  but  flv  her  bate. 
Thou  must  submit  to  see  thy  charmer  Mess 
Some  happier  youth  that  shall  admire  her  taaa; 
Who  in  that  lovely  form,  that  heavenly  mind, 
OmH  miss  ten  thousand  beauties  thou  ooold^st  find. 
Who  with  low  foncy  shall  approach  bsr  chams. 
While,  half  enJoy*d,  she  sinks  into  his  arms. 
0be  knows  i^>t,  must  not  know,  thy  nobler  lire. 
Whom  she,  and  whom  the  musea  do  inspire ; 
Her  image  only  shall  thy  breast  employ. 
And  (UI  thy  captive  soul  with  shades  of  joy; 
Direct  thy  dreams  by  night,  thy  thooghta  Iqr  iiy  f 
And  never,  never  flrooi  uy  boaon  itny.** 


Na  592.]    Friday,  Se/itember  10, 1714. 


— -^Mudiui  iiM  divitn  v«m. 

XVf*.  Jml^  M^$ti*  aOWi 

Art  witkmt  a  vein.— Assossiaien, 

I  LOOK  upon  the  playhouse  as  a  world 
within  itseUl  They  have  lately  furnished 
the  middle  region  of  it  with  a  new  set  of 
meteors  in  order  to  give  the  sublime  to 
many  modem  tragedies.  I  was  thefe  last 
winter  at  the  first  rehearsal  of  the  new 
thunder,  t  which  is  much  more  deep  and 
sonorous  than  any  hitherto  made  use  o£ 
They  have  a  Salmoneus  behind  the  scenes 
who  plays  it  off  with  great  success.  Their 
lightnings  arc  made  to  flash  more  briskly 
than  heretofore,  their  clouds  are  also  bet- 
ter furbelowed,  and  more  voluminous;  not 
to  mention  a  violent  storm  locked  up' in  a 
great  chest,  that  is  designed  for  the  Tem- 
pest They  are  also  provided  with  above 
a  dozen  showers  of  snow,  which,  as  I  am 
informed,  are  the  plays  of  many  unsuccess- 
ful poets  aitificialiy  cut  and  snredded  for 
that  use.  Mr.  Ryner's  Edgar  is  to  fall  in 
snow  at  the  next  acting  of  King  Lear,  in 
order  to  heighten,  or  rather  to  alleviate, 
the  distress  m  that  unfortunate  prince;  and 
to  serve  by  way  of  decoration  to  a  jjiece 
which  that  great  critic  has  written  against 


*  These  verses  were  written  by  Gilbert,  the  second 
brother  of  Eustace  Badgel,  esq. 

t  This  is  an  allusion  to  Mr.  Dennises  new  and  im- 
proved  method  of  making  thunder.  Dennis  had  con- 
trived this  thunder  for  the  advantage  of  his  tragedy  of 
Appius  and  Virginia ;  the  players  highly  approved  of  it, 
and  it  is  the  same  that  is  used  at  the  present  day.  Not- 
wiUuunding  the  eflect  of  this  thunder,  however,  the 
piny  was  coldly  received,  and  laid  aside.  Borne  nights 
after,  Denni*  being  in  the  pit  at  the  representation  of 
Macbeth,  and  bearing  the  thunder  made  use  of,  aroae 
from  bis  seat  in  a  violent  passion,  exclaiming  with  an 
oath,  that  that  was  his  thunder.  'See  (said  he) how 
these  rascals  use  me :  they  will  not  let  my  play  run, 
ud  yM  they  stMl  my  thunder/ 


I  do  not  indeed  wonder  that  the 
should  be  such  professed  enemies  to  tbtmc 
among  our  nation  who  are  commonly  kaomrn 
by  the  name  of  critics,  ance  it  is  a  rafe 
among  these  goitlemen  to  £b1I  apoo  a  ptaf, 
not  because  it  is  iU  written,  but  became  t, 
takes.  Several  of  them  lay  H  down  as  a 
nuudm,  that  whatever  dramaUc  peHbrs- 
apce  has  a  long  nm,  most  of  iieccaMt/  be 
good  for  nothing;  as  thoo^  the fintpre- 
cept  in  poetnr  were  'not  to  please.*  Whe- 
ther this  role  hdds  good  or  not,  I  shall 
leave  to  the  determination  of  those  who  ate 
better  judges  than  myself:  if  it  doe%  I  aai 
sure  it  tends  very  much  to  the  honoar  of 
those  gentlemen  who  have  estaWabed  k; 
few  of  their  pieces  have  been  disKjaced  by 
a  run  of  three  dajrs,  and  most  of  them  boK 
so  exqubntdy  written,  that  the  town  wow 
never  give  them  more  than  oiie  m^A 
hearing. 

I  have  a  great  esteem  for  a  true  ciitk, 
such  as  Aristotle  and  Lon^nos  among  the 
Greeks:  Horace  and  QuintiUan  aaMogthr 
Romans;  BoOeau  and  Dacier  aaao*^  the 
FroBch.  Butitisourmisfortmietfaati 
who  set  up  for  pn^esaed  critics  i 
are  so  stupid  that  they  do  not  ' 
to  put  ten  words  together  with  e 
common  propriety;  and  withal  so  i 
that  they  have  no  taste  of  thekazncd  1 
guages,  and  therefore  criticise  opoackl  aair 
thors  only  at  second-hand.  They  jodge  of 
them  by  yrhstt  ^hers  have  written,  and  not 
by  any  notions  they  have  of  the  aadwrs 
themselves.  The  words  unity,  action,  sen- 
timent, and  diction,  prooounced  with  an  air 
of  authority,  give  them  a  figure  amoae  aa- 
learned  readers,  who  are  apt  to  b^ve 
thejr  are  very  deep,  because  they  are  naia- 
teUigible.  The  ancient  critics  are  fall  cf 
the  pndses  of  their  cantemporaiies;  they 
discover  beauties  which  escaped  the  oh- 
servation  of  the  vul^,  and  very  often  fiod 
out  reasons  palliatmg  and  excusing  soch 
little  slips  and  oversights  as  were  conoiil- 
ted  in  the  writings  of  eminent  authors  Oa 
the  contrarv,  most  of  the  amatteren  ia 
cridcism,  who  appear  among  ua^  make  it 
their  bu^nessto  vilify  and  depreciate  evtiy 
new  production  that  gains  applaase,  t» 
decry  imaginary  blei&ishes,  and  to  proire^ 
by  far-fetched  arguments,  that  what  pass 
for  beauties  in  any  celebrated  piece  are 
faults  and  errors.  In  short,  the  writines  cf 
these  critics,  compared  with  those  of  the 
ancients,  are  like  me  woiics  of  the  aofhiatM 
compared  with  those  of  the  old  pbakao- 
phers. 

Envy  and  cavil  are  the  natural  fraits  of 
laziness  and  ignorance:  which  was  proba- 
bly the  reason  that  in  the  heathen  mytho- 
lo^y  Momus  is  said  to  be  the  son  of  Kox 
and  Somnus,  of  darkness  and  sleep.  Idk 
men,  who  have  not  been  at  the  pains  to  ao- 
complish  or  distinguish  themsdvca,  ais 
very  apt  to  detract  from  o^ers;  as  ipas- 
rant  men  are  verv  subject  to  decry  wok 
beauties  in  a  celebnted  ¥rork  n^i^  ihcy 
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hare  nofc  ^es  to  discover.    Many  of  our 
'sons  of  Momus;  who  dignify  themsdves 
by  the  name  of  critics,  are  the  ^uine  de- 
scendants of  these  two  illustrious  ancestors. 
They  are  often  led  into  those  numerous  ab- 
surdities, in  'vriiich  thejr  d^y  instruct .  the 
.    peojde,  by  not  considering  that,  first,  there 
'  '    IS  sometimes  a  greater  judgment  shown  in 
'       deviadng  from  tke  rules  of  art  than  in  ad- 
'       taing^  to  thein;  and,  secondly j  that  there 
I      is  more  beauty  in  the  works  of  a  great  ge- 
'       nius,  who  is  ignorant  of  all  the  rules  of  art, 
>      than  in  tne  works  of  a  little  genius,  who 
^       not  only  knows  but  scrupulously  observes 
them. 

First,  We  may  often  take  notice  of  men 
who  are  perfectly  acquainted  with  all  the 
rries  of  good  writing,  and,  notwithstand- 
ing, choose  to  depart  from  them  cm  extra*" 
oranary  occasions.  I  could  give  instances 
out  of  all  the  tragic  writers  of  antiquitj 
who  have  shown  their  judgment  in  this 
particular;  and  purposely  receded  from  an 
established  rule  of  the  drama»  when  it  has 
made  way  for  a  much  higher  beauty  than 
the  observation  of  such  a  rule  would  have 
been.  Those  who  have  surveyed  •  the  no- 
Mest  pieces  of  architecture  and  statuary^ 
both  ancient  and  modem,  know  ver^r  well 
that  there  are  frequent  devis^ons  from  art 
itfthe  works  of  the  greatest  masliers,  which 
have  produced  a  much  nobler  effect  than  a 
more  accurate  and  exact  way  of  proceed- 
ing could  Have  done.  This  often  arises 
from  what  the  Italians  call  the  f^u9to  grande 
in  these  arts,  which  is  what  we  call  the 
sublime  in  writing. 

In  the  next  pdace,  our  critics  do  not  seem 
sensible  that  there  is  more  beauty  in  the 
works  of  a  great  genius  who  is  ignorant  of 
the  rules  of  art,  than  in  those  of  a  little  ge- 
\  nius  who  knows  and  observes  them.  It  is 
I  of  tiiese  men  of  genius  that  Terence  speaks, 
in  opposition  to  the  littie  artificial  cavillers 
<^  his  time: 

*  Quorum  cmulari  exoptat  negMf^ntiain 
Potius  quftm  iftoram  obflcuram  aiUgeo  tiam.' 

*  Whose  Beffliscnoe  he  would  rather  imiute  than  then 
mollis  obacure  diUgenoe.' 

A  critic  may  have  the  same  consolation 
in  the  ill  success  €f  his  play  as  Dr.  South 
tells  us  a  physician  has  at  the  death  of  a 
patient,  tmit  he  was  killed  9^ctm</ttm  artem. 
Our  Inimitable  Shakspeare  is  a  stumblin^- 
Wock  to  the  whole  tribe  of  these  rigid 
critics.  Who  would  not  rather  read  one 
of  his  plays,  where  there  is  not  a  single 
rule  of  the  stage  observed,  than  any  pro- 
duction of  a  modem  critic,  where  there  is 
'  not  one  of  them  violated!  Shakspeare  was 
indeed  bom  with  all  the  seeds  of  poetry, 
and  may  be  compared  to  the  stone  in  Pyrr- 
hus's  ring,  which,  as  Pliny  teUs  us,  "had 
the  figure  of  ApoUo  and  the  nine  muses 
in  the  veins  of  it,  produced  by  the  spon- 
taneous hand  of  nature,  without  any  nelp 
from  art. 

Vol.  n  4tJ 


Ko.593.]    M<mday,SefUemlwl$,in4. 

Qnakrper  iaoertam  bmam  rab  Ineemdignt 
Brt  iter  in  tylvia Fir/.  JBm.  vi.  990. 

Tliaa  wander  traveltera  in  woods  by  nif  ht. 
By  the  moon'a  doubtful  and  maligoant  Hffht. 

My  dreaming  corresjKnident,  Mr.  Sha- 
dow, has  sent  me  a  second  letter,  with 
sevci^  curious  observations  on  dreams  in 
general,  and  the  method  to  render  sleep 
improving:  an  extract  of  his  letter  "mil  no^ 
I  presume,  be  disagreeable  to  my  readers. 

*  Since  we  have  so  littie  time  to  sparer 
that  none  of  it  may.be  lost,  I  see  no  reason 
why  we  should  neglect  to  examine  those 
imaginary  scenes  we  are  presented  with  in 
sleep,  only  because  they  nave  less  reality 
in  them  than  our  waking  meditations.  A 
traveller  would  bring  his  judgment  in  ques- 
tion, who  would  despise  the  directions  of 
his  map  for  want  of  real  roads  in  it,  be- 
cause here  stands  a  dot  instead  of  a  town* 
or  a  cypher  instead  of  a  oity;  and  it  must 
be  a  long  day's  journey  to  travel  through 
two  or  three  incties.  Fancy  in  dreams 
^ves  us  much  such  another  landscape  of 
life  as  that  does  of  countries:  and,. though 
its  appearance  may  seem  strangely  jum- 
bled together,  we  may  often  observe  such 
traces  and  footsteps  of  noble  thoughts,  as, 
if  carefully  pursued,  might  lead  us  into  a 
proper  path  of  action.  There  is  so  much 
rapture  and  ecstacy  in  our  fancied  bliss, 
and  something  so  dismal  and  shocking  in 
our  fancied  misery,  that,  though  the  inac- 
tivity of  the  body  has  given  occasion  for 
calling  sleep  the  image  of  death,  the  brisk- 
ness of  the  fancy  afibrds  us  a  strong  intima-^ 
tion  of  something  within  us  that  can  never 
die. 

«I  have  wondered  that  Alexander  the 
Great,  who  came  into  the  world  sufficiently 
dreamed  of  by  his  parents,  and  had  him- 
self a  tolerable  knack  of  dreaming,  5(hould 
often  say,  that  sleep  was  one  thing  which 
made  him  senable  he  was  mortal.  I,  who 
have  not  such  fields  of  action  in  the  day- 
time to  divert  my  attention  from  this 
matter,  plainly  perceive  that  in  those 
operations  of  tne  mind,  while  the  body  is 
at  rest,  there  is  a  certam  vastriess  of  con- 
ception very  suitable  to  the  capacity,  and 
demonstrative  of  the  fijtte  of  that  (fivine 
part  in  our  composition  which  will  last  for ' 
ever.  Neither  do  I  much  doubt  but,  had 
we  a  true  account  of  the  wcmders  the  hero 
last-mentioned  performed  in  his  sleep,  his 
conquering  tlus  little  globe  would  hardly 
be  worth  mentioning.  1  may  affirm,  with- 
out vanity,  that,  when  I  compare  several 
actions  in  CJuintus  Curthis  with  some  others 
in  my  own  noctuary,  I  appear  the  greater 
heix)  of  the  two.' 

I  shall  close  this  subject  with  observing, 
that  while  we  are  awake  we  are  at  liber^ 
to  fix  our  thoughts  on  what  we  please,  but 
in  sleep  we  have  not  the  command  of  thero. 
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The  ideas  which  itrike  the  hncf  arise  In 
us  without  our  chaice»  cither  froai  the  oc- 
currences of  the  day  put,  the  temper  we 
lie  down  in,  or  it  may  be  the  direAoo  of 
some  superior  being. 

It  is  certun  the  tmannatiaB  mmf  be  so 
diffeimtfy  affected  in  ale^  that  our  ac- 
tiooB  of  tke  day  might  be  either  rewarded 
or  punished  wiui  a  httle  age  of  happiness 
orouaery.  Saint  Austin  was  of  opinion  that, 
if  in  Paradise  there  was  the  sam^  vicissi- 
tade  of  sleeping  and  waking  as  in  the  pre- 
sent worid,  the  dreams  ofits  inhabitants 
would  be  very  happy. 

And  so  €iff  at  present  are  oar  dreams  in 
our  pow^,  that  they  are  generally  coo- 
Ibrmable  to  our  waking  thoughts,  so  that  it 
is  not  impossiMe  to  conrey  oursdves  to  a 
concert  of  music,  the  copveisatioo  of  dis- 
tant friends,  or  any  other  entertainment 
which  has  been  befm  lod^  in  the  mind. 

My  readers,  by  applying  these  hints, 
will  find  the  necesniy  of  making  a  good 
day  of  it,  if  they  heartily  wish  themsdves 


a  good  night. 
Ihar,     - 


1  hare  often  considered  Marda's  prayer, 
andLucia*s  account  of  Cato,  in  this  light. 

*  JWnv.  O  y  mmui  powers,  that  iniafd  tlie  Jwl, 
Wudi  roami  kn  ooo^  aad  •oAra  kte  fcpMa, 
■Mii«li  hM  aorTovs,  aad  kacala  Wa  amU 
Wltkattydraaat;  waiter  »M  to  vitUe^ 
'  AM  fkow  maafcimi  that  loodneaa  ia  yov  carau 
Lac.  Bwevc  ara  Uip  ilanben  ofxhf  wUtmumt  mMm\ 

0  Mareia,  I  banm  aem  tky  fod^likc  f^lher; 
Piwi  powM'  iavinhie  aapporu  bia  ao«L 
And  bean  it  ap  in  all  iu  wooird  fTpataraa. 
A  kind  reft««iu»t  aleap  baa  tkUen  aptai  his : 

1  «a«  him  aircteb'4  at  nae.  bia  tutey  laaC 

hi  pleaainf  dreaatt.    Aa  I  *««  near  bta  aoBch 

U»  amird,  aad  cry'd,  Gnar,  tboa  cauc  soC  ban  ae.' 

Mr.  Shadow  acquaints  me  in  a  postscript, 
that  he  has  no  manner  of  title  to  the  vision 
which  succeeded  his  first  letter;  but  adds, 
that,  as  the  gentleman  who  wrote  it  dreams 
Tery  sensbly,  he  shall  be  ^ad  to  meet^im 
some  night  or  o^ier  under  the  great  dm- 
tree,  by  which  Virgil  has  giTcn  us  a  fine 
metaphorical  image  of  sleeps  in  order  to 
turn  over  a  few  of  the  leaves  together, 
and  oblige  the  public  with  an  account  of 
the  dreaaos  that  fie  under  them. 


persoDsi 
It  eener 


Ko.594.]  ffednemUty^Sefaem^l5,iri4, 
AfcMliaylfot 


Qai  cafUt  riava  boodwim, 
FiBfcTO  qai  aoa  viaa  poleaC 


Jftr.  8aL  hr.  Lib.  L  O. 


fla  OMt  ibal  nil  acaiaat  Wa  al 

Or  baara  tbem  awaadaKaM,  aad    

BpofU  witb  ibetr  tkm^  aad  ipealta  wbate'er  be  can, 
Aad  only  to  be  tbottgbt  a  witty  man ; 

•"rli  r'rn  ni  IriTip  Tbt  ftirnifc  ia  iliwiiii . 
Tbat  nan'B  a  knaTS ;— be  aut  bewavB  «r  bim. 

Crmck. 

Were  all  the  vexatioos  of  life  put  to- 
gether, we  should  find  that  a  great  part  of 
them  proceeds  from  thoee  calumnies  and 
reproaches  which  we  spread  abroad  con- 
cerning one  another. 

There  is  scarce  a  man  living,  who  is 


not,  fai  sonic  degree,  giuLy  as  ttdaaBCBoes 
though  at  the  same  tkne,  bowrrcr,  we 
treat  one  another,  it  mnat  be  couiaee^ 
that  we  all  consent  in  spcakm^  S  «f  the 
who  are  notorious  fcrdBs  i 
generally  takes  iU  rise 
ill*will  to  mankind,  a  private  i 
make  ouradvcs  estremed,  aos  oaacatstsBB  «f 
wit,  avamtvofbdi  _  ^ 
of  the  worlo,  or  froiii  a  dcare  of  i 
any  of  these  dispootions  of 
peraons  with  whom  we  converse;. 

The  publidier  of  scandal  is  hsq 
odious  to  mankind,  and  criminal  ia  1 
as  he  is  influenced  by  any  one  or  bmr  tf 
the  foregoinii^  motives.    But,  whatever  i 
be  the  occasion  of  qireadia^  tfaeae  €ritac 
potts,  he  ought  to  consider  tluat  the  t 
of  them  is  equally  prcjodicial  aad  pni- 

ctoos  to  the  person  at  whom  tiKTao * 

The  ioiury  is  the  saaiie,  though  me 
from  which  it  proceeds  mav  be  i 

As  every  one  looks  upon  )ii 
much  indulgence*  when  he  ] 
meat  on  his  own  diouelits  or  j 
very  few  would  be  Vhou^  guflty  cf  An 
abominable  proceeding,  wnidi  ia  an  imivcr^ 
sally  practised,  and  at  the  sm 
universdly  blamed,  I  shsO  by« 
mles^  by  which  I  woidd  hate  a  mai 
and  search  into  his  own  heart 
stands  acooittedtohiniadfof  thaievili 
position  <tt  mind  wtndi  I  am 
tioning. 

First  of  aH,  Ledum  4 
does  not  take  ddight  in  hcarii^  die  ia^B 
of  others. 

Seondly,  Whether  he  is  sot  taasftto 
bciieve  soch  little  bJarknung  arnwat  i,  and 
mote  inclined  to  be  credidous  on  ifae  «i- 
charitable  than  on  the  | 

Thirdly,  Whether 
spread  and  propagate  soch  rqioits  aBtesd 
to  the  disreputation  of  anodier. 

These  are  the  several  steps  bjr 
this  vice  proceeds  and  grows  ^liafeaa 
der  and  defemation. 

In  the  first  [dace,  a  man  vfco  takes  de- 
fight  in  hearing  the  fenhs  of  odKri,  si 
sufficiently  that  he  has  a  tree  r^A  c£s 
dal,  and  conaequently  the  aeedacC  Ass  vsoc 
withkhim.  If  his  mittd  k  giatifced widi 
hearing  the  reproaches  which  are  cast  osi 
others  he  iHll  find  the  aame  pknsBR  aa  ir- 
lating  them,  and  be  the  more  apt  tn  da  in, 
as  he  will  naturally  imagine  crenr  cbk  Ik 
converses  with  is  dehg^ed  in  ^ 
maimer  with  himsel£  Am 
deavour,  therefore,  to  wear  out  of  his 
this  criminal  curiosity,  which  is . 
heightened  and  jnflamed  by  liafteaiar  tt> 
stones  as  tend  to  the  disrepntatiottor 

In  the  second  place,  a  man  shonld  < 
his  own  heart,  whether  he  be  not  apt  ID  be- 
lieve such  litUe  bbckemng  mK^*rmf^  and 
more  inclined  to  be  credulous  cm  the  un- 
charitable than  on  the  good-nacnred  aie^ 

Such  a  credufity  is  very  vicious  in 
and  generally  ariKs  from  a  aum^ 


■OT^P^Vl 
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ness  of  his  own  secret  corrutodons,  It  is  a 
pretty  sa3ring  of  Thales,  *  Falsehood  is  just 
as  iar  distant  ttom  truth  as  the  ears  are 
from  the  eyes.**  By  wWch  he  would  inti- 
mate, that  a  wise  man  should  not  easily  ehre 
credit  to  the  report  rf  actions  which  he  nas 
not  seen.  I  shall,  under  this  head,  men- 
^on  two  or  three  remaiicable  roles  to  ^be 
observed  by  the  members  of  the  celebrated 
Abbey  de  la  Trappe,  as  they  are  published 
in  a  little  French  boolct 

^  The  fathers  are  there  ordered  never  to 
^fpve  an  ear  to  any  accounts  of  base  or  crimi- 
nal actions;  to  turn  oflTaB  such  discourse  if 
possible;  but,  in  case  they  hear  any  thing 
of  this  nature  so  well  attested  that  they 
cannot  disbelieve  it,  they  are  then  to  sup- 
pose that  the  criminal  action  may  have  pro- 
ceeded from  a  good  intention  in  nim  who  is 
guilty  of  it  This  is,  perhaps,  carrying 
<^aTity  to  an  extravagance;  but  it  is  cer- 
Udnly  much  more  laudable  than  to  suppose, 
as  the  ill-natured  part  of  the  woridf  does, 
that  indifferent  ana  even  good  actions  pro- 
ceed from  bad  principles  and  wrong  inten- 
tions. 

In  the  third  place,  a  man  should  examine 
Kis  heart,  whether  he  does  not  find  in  it  a 
secret  inclination  to  propagate  such  reports 
as  tend  to  the  disreputation  oi  another. 

When  the  ^sease  of  the  mind,  which  I 
have  hitherto  been  speakine  of,  arises  to 
fhisllegree  of  malignity,  it  discovers  itself 
in  its  worst  symptom,  and  is  in  danger  of 
becoming  incurable.^  I  need  not  therefore 
Insist  upon  the  guilt'  in  this  last  particular, 
which  every  one  cannot  but  disapprove, 
who  is  not  void  of  humanity,  or  even  com- 
mon discretion.  I  shall  only  add,  that, 
whatever  pleasure  any  man  may  take  in 

Spreading  whispers  of  this  nature,  he  will 
nd  an  imiiutely  greater  satisfaction  in  con- 
quering the  temptation  he  is  under,  by 
lettmg  the  secret  die  within  his  own  breast 


Na  595.]    Fhday,  September  17, 1714. 

Won  qt  pteddhi  cneant  immitia,  lion  at 
flerpentei  avibus  fomiaantur,  tigiibos  agni. 

Ar.  An  PhL  ver.  IS. 

-— 4ratiire,  and  tte  oooiaMMi  lawa  oraenae» 

Fbrbid  torepondle  anttpathiea; 

Or  make  a  analce  enfpnder  with  a  doT«, 

And  haDfry  tiger*  court  the  tender  lambe. 


If  ordinary  authors  would  condescend  to 
write  as  they  think,  they  would  at  least  be 
allowed  the  praise  of  being  intelligible.  But 
they  really  take  pains  to  be  ridiculous:  and, 
by  the  studied  ornaments  of  style,  perfectly 
di^ise  the  little  sense  they  aim  at  There 
is  a  grievance  of  this  sort  in  the  common- 
wealth of  letters,  which  I  have  for  some 
time  resolved  to  redress,  and  accordin»:ly  I 
have  set  this  day  apart  for  justice.    Wjuit 


t  FellUen,  Da«7iption  de  TAbbaye  de  la  Trappe. 
JJirli,  W71 ;  reprinted  in  Wm.  It  ii  a  letter  of  M.  ^U- 
Men  to  thD  dBtctoai  orLaacovrt 


I  mean  is  the  mixture  of  inconsistent  meta- 
phors, which  is  a  fault  but  too  often  found 
m  learned  writers,  but  in  all  the  unlearned 
without  excepdon. 

In  order  to  set  this  matter  in  a  clear  light 
to  every  reader,  I  shall  in  the  first  place  ob- 
serve, that  a  metaphor  is  a  simile  in  one 
word,  which  serves  to  convey  the  thoughts 
of  the  mind  under  resemblances  and  images 
which  affect  the  senses.  There  is  not  any 
thing  in  the  worid,  which  may  not  be  com- 
pared to  several  things  if  considered  ia  se- 
veral distinct  lights;  or,  in  other  words,  the 
same  thing  may  be  expressed  by  different 
metaphors.  But  the  mischief  is,  that  an 
unskilful  author  shall  run  these  metaphors 
so  absurdly  into  6ne  another,  that  there 
shall  be  no  simile,  no  agi*eeable  picture,  no 
apt  resemblance,  but  cx>nfusion,  obscurity, 
and  noise.  Thus  I  have  known  a  hero  com- 
pared to  a  thunderbolt,  a  lion,  and  the  sea; 
all  and  each  of  them  proper  metaphors  for 
impetuosity,  courage,  or  force.  But  by  bad 
management  it  hath  so  happened,  that  the 
thunderbolt  hath  overflowed  its  banks,  the 
lion  hath  been  darted  through  the  skies, 
and  the  billows  have  rolled  out  of  the  Libyan 
desert 

The.  absurdity,  in  this  instance,  is  obvious. 
And  yet  every  time  that  clashing  meta 
phors  are  put  together,  this  fault  is  com 
mitted  more  or  less.  It  hath  already  been 
said,  that  metaphors  are  images  of  things 
which  affect  the  senses.  An  image,  there- 
fore, taken  from  what  acts  upon  the  sight, 
cannot,  without  violence,  be  applied  to  the 
hearing;  and  so  of  the  rest  it  is  no  less 
an  impropriety  to  make  any  being  in  na- 
ture or  art  to  do  things  in  its  metaphorical 
state,  which  it  could  not  do  in  its  (»iginal. 
I  shall  illustrate  what  I  have  said  by  an 
instance  which  I  have  read  more  than 
once  in  controversial  writers.  'The  heavy 
lashes,'  suth  a  celebrated  author,  'that 
have  dropped  from  yom-  pen,  8cc.*  I  sup- 
pose this  gentleman,  having  frequency 
heard  of  *gpll  dropping  from  a  pen,  and 
being  lashed  in  a  satire,'  he  was  resolved 
to  have  them  both  at  any  rate,  and  so  ut- 
tered this  comi^ete  piece  of  nonsense.  It 
will  most  effectually  discover  the  absurdity 
of  these  monstrous  unions,  if  we  will  sui^- 
pose  these  metaphors  or  images  actually 
painted.  Imagine  then  a  hand  holding  a 
pen,  and  several  lashes  of  whipcord  falling 
from  it,  and  you  have  the, true  representa- 
tion of  this  sort  of  eloquence.  J  believe,  by 
this  very  rule,  a  reader  may  be  able  to 
judge  of  the  union  of  all  metaphors  whatso- 
ever, floid  determine  which  are  homoge- 
neous, and  which  heterogeneous;  or,  to 
speak  more  plainly,  which  are  consistent 
and  which  inconsistent 

There  is  yet  one  evil  more  which  I  must 
take  notice  oif,  and  that  is  the  running  of 
metaphors  into  tedious  allegories;  which, 
thou^  an  error  on  the  better  hand,  causes 
ccmfusion  as  much  as  the  other.  This  be- 
comes abommable,  when  the  lustra  of  one 
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word  leftds  a  writer  out  of  hk  road^  and 
makes  him  wander  fnan  his  snfaject  £ar  a 
page  toscthcr>  I  remember  a  yoons  fel- 
low of  this  turn,  who,  haTing  sud  07  chance 
that  his  mistress  had  a  worid  of  cfaaraas, 
thereupon  took  occaainn  to  conader  her  as 
CMC  possesnd  of  frigid  and  torrid  sones, 
jmd  pQTsiied  her  &om  one  pok  to  the  other. 
I  shall  ondiide  this  paper  with  a  letter 
written  In  that  enormous  stjrle,  which  I 
hope  my  reader  hath  by  this  time  set  hb 
heart  against.  The  epistle  hath  hereto- 
fore received  grest  appfamse;  but  after 
what  hath  been  said,  let  any  man  commend 
it  if  he  dare. 

*  Snu — ^Aftcr  the  many  heavy  lashes  that 
have  fidlcn  finom  yoar  pen,  yon  may  justly 
expect  in  return  all  the  load  that  my  ink 
can  lay  upon  your  shoulders.  You  nave 
oaartered  all  the  foul  laitf;iiage  upon  mc 
tuat  could  be  raked  out  of  the  air  of  W- 
Hasfcitr,  without  knowing  who  I  am,  or 
whetluer  I  deserved  to  be  cupped  and  sacri- 
ficed at  this  rate.  I  tell  you,  once  for  all, 
tun  your  eyes  where  you  please,  you  shall 
sever  smdl  me  out  I>o  you  thipk  that  the 
p— »w»fc«,  which  you  sow  about  the  parish. 
w3l  ever  build  a  mammcnt  to  your  ^oryf 
Kc^  sr,  you  may  itfjbi  these  battles  as  kng 
aa  fan  wiB,  but  when  you  come  to  balance 
the  acoomrt  you  win  find  that  von  have  been 
fiihing  in  troubled  waters,  and  that  an  ijwli 
JbtumB  hadi  bewildered  you,  and  that  fai- 
deed  yon  have  bnih  upon  a  sandy  fbunda- 
^on,  and  brought  vour  hogs  toa  £air  market 
I  am,  mr,  years,  occ* 


MaSM^]  Momday.aefitemberfiO^in^ 


I  ItriWi  ear  Ml  vtelifeile  teUt. 
OSfiA  Hia  dMti  aiy  «aiw  taMB  ■wfS.'-fiViL 

Thx  case  of  my  correspondent,  who  sends 
ne  the  following  letter,  has  somewhat  in  it 
•o  very  whimsical,  that  I  know  not  how  to 
catertain  my  readers  better  than  by  laying 
it  before  them. 

*BiCdd]e-Temple,  Sept  18. 
*Sim,~I  am  fully  convinced  that  there 
is  not  upon  earth  a  more  impertinent  crea- 
tnre  than  an  importunate  lovo*.  We  are 
daily  complaining  of  tiie  seventy  of  onr  fote 
to  pec^  who  are  wholly  UDOQocenied  in  it: 
ana  hoirly  improving  a  paanon,  which  we 
would  permaae^eworkl  is  the  torment 
of  onr  fives,  y ot w  ithslMuBng  this  reflcc- 
tioo,  ar,  I  cannot  forbear  acquainting  you 
with  mr  own  caae.  Yon  most  know,  ten, 
sir,  that  even  &om  my  childhood,  the  moat 
prcvaihiig  inrlinatinn  I  oonld  peixcive  in 
mjadf  was  a  strong  dmire  to  be  in  foVbnr 
wim  the  fieur-sex.  I  am  at  present  m  the 
one-and-twentietii  rar  of  my  age;  and 
icaoiceofa 


dionld  have  made  ( 


idie-bedfidlow 


many  years  amce,  had  not  my  fotiicr,  who 
hasaprettr  good  estate  of  lus  own  grtliniu 
ami  pnM  In  the  iroHd  for  a  ptiidnti^ 


been  picaaed  tol^k( 

that  nothing  spoib  a  young  fidlow^  i 

so  mach  as  marrring  eaxhr;  and  thA  ■» 
man  ought  to  thiak  of  wcdlodL  nnafl  sx- 
and-twenty.  Knowing  hia  sentJaatt  ■  aian 
this  head.1  thougibtitmvamSoappHrny> 
adf  to  woaMB  off  concntifln,  who  captiA  aei- 
tlements;  so  that  afl  my  aanmia  haae 
hitherto  been  with  ladies  who  had  no  for- 
tunes: but  I  know  not  how  to  e 
good  an  idea  of  me,  ashy  layingi 
Ufte  history  of  my  life. 

*I  can  very  well  remember,  that  aa  w^ 
8chool-misties8*s»  whenever  we  brake  ifw 
I  was  always  for  joinlag  nqrseff  with  the 
miss  who  lay-in,  and  was  ccnstaatij  one  of 
the  first  to  make  a  party  ia  dae  piavof 
Huaband  and  Wife.  This  paaaion  hie- 
ing well  with  the  i 
I  advanced  in  years.  At  the  ^ 
1  contracted  so  many  quarrels  by  a 
with  my  feUow-adiolarB  for  tiie 
liked  beat,  that  upon  a  haB-nighi, 
our  mothers  made  theirimpearancew  I  wns 
uanaUy  up  to  tiie  none  in  blood.  My  fcihii,. 
hke  a  discreet  man,  aoon  remorad  me  fiaDan 
this  stj«e  of  sDlbnm  to  a  school  o£  dbtt- 
plinc^  wliere  I  kamt  Latin  and  Greek.  1 
underwent  aevend 
until  it  was  thong^ 
to  tiie  nntvcrntf :  thongh 
truth,  I  dMuld  not  have  anived  aocsaly  an 
that  seat  of  leaimng|  bft  fooa>  ^m  dnoo- 
very  of  an  mtrigne  between  hk  and  mv 
master's  hooaeMper;  upon  wkoaa  I  ha^ 
employed  my  rhetoric  ao  cfcocaally,  Aal^ 
thongh  die  was  a  very  ddeily  lad^  I  had 
almost  bna^t  her  to  oosnent  m  I 
Upon  mr  arrival  aa  Ozfivd,  I  i 
so  dry,  tnat,  instead  of  ffvinr  1 
the  dead,  I  aoon  fiiU  to  addrcaamgdK  fivmg. 
MyfirstaflDonrwaawithapret^g^^  ~ 
I  shall  onPartheaope.- her  ttoUwrsQ 
by  tltt  town-waU. 


I  was  farced  at  laa^  that  BUT  miaiiesB^icma-' 
tation  m^jht  receive  nobleaBssh^  toosnaeaa 
my  addreaaes  were  nononranie.    \fi 
I  was  jmmcdlatriy  acnt  hcanc;  bsa  1 
nope  soon  after  manyiag  a  1 
was  i^^ain  suffered  to  retnm.    Btyaei 
fair  was  with  my  taflor^  dmgjhacr, 
deserted  me  for  tiie  sake  c£a  yoBBg  faa 
Upon  my  rnrnphmwag  to  one  of  my  \ 
cmar  fiiends  oi  this  misnttnsie^  the  < 
wag  made  a  mete  jest  of  ny  1  alaaBilj, 
aAed  me,  with  a  smile,  where  the  ne 
shoukl  torn  but  to  the  pole  ^*    Afte-i 
was  deeply  in  love  with  a  miffiner,  ai 
last  with  my  bed-maker;  upon  which  ] 
sent  awav,  or,  in  the  umvcnity  ^^ 
rusticated  for  ever. 

*  Upon  my  cooung  home,  Isetdedt 
stndies  so  heaitilv,  and  contracted  ao  j 
a  reservedness  ty  being  kept 
company  I  most  affected,  that  my 


'€ 


i«rttaria^i 
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thiwght  he  might  TQtitiire  me  at  the  Tern- 
I^e. 

*  Within  a  week  after.ray  arrival  I  began 
%o  shme  again,  and  became  enamoured  with' 
a  mighty  pretty  creature,  who  had  every 
thing  but  money  to  recommend  her.  Hav- 
mg  frequent  opportunities  of  utterine  all  the 
soft  things  which  a  heart  formed  for  love 
could  inspire  me  with,  I  soon  gained  her 
oonsent  to  treat  of  marriage;  wit,  unfor- 
tmaately  for  us  all,  in  the  absence  of  my 
charmer  I  usually  talked  the  same  language 
to  her  eldest  sister,  who  is  also  very  pretty. 
Now  I  assure  you,  Mr.  Spectator,  this  md 
not  proceed  from  anv  real  affection  I  had 
conceived  for  her:  out,  being  a  perfect 
stranger  to  the  conversation  of  men,  and 
strongly  addicted  to  associate  with  the 
women^  I  knew  no  other  language  but  that 
of  love.  I  should,  however,  be  very  much 
obliged  to  you,  if  you  could  free  me  from 
the  perplexity  I  am  at  present  in.  I  have 
sent  word  to  my  old  gentleman  in  the  coun* 
try,  that  I  am  desperately  in  love  with  the 
younger  sister;  imd  her  father,  who  knew 
no  better,  poor  man,  acquainted  him  by  the 
iftame  post,  that  I  had  for  some  time  made 
my  addresses  to  the  elder.  Upon  this  old 
Testy  sends  me  up  w(vd,  that  he  has  heard 
to  much  of  my  exploits,  that  he  intends  im- 
mediately to  order  me  to  the  South-sea. 
Sir,  I  have  occasionally  talked  so  much  of 
dying,  that  I  begin  to  think  there  is  not 
much  in  it;  and  if  the  old  'squire  persists  in 
hifi  deagn,  I  do  hereby  give  him  notice  that 
I  am  provicUng  myself  with  proper  uistru- 
ikients  for  the  destruction  of  despmring 
lovers:  let  him  therefore  look  to  it,  and 
consider  that  by  his  obstinacy  he  may  him- 
self lose  the  son  of  his  strength,  the  world 
a  hopeful  lawyer,  my  mistress  a  passionate 
lafirer»  and  you,  Mr.  Spectator,  your  con- 
stant-admirer, 

•JEREMIAH  LOVEMORE,' 


Ka  59r.]  Wednesday,  September  ^  1714 
iieM  taM  pondeie  liidiL^P«l>\ 
The  Bihid  UKumlw'd  playt. 

SiwcE  I  recei^  my  fncnd  Shadow's 
letter*  several  o€  my  correspondents  have 
been  pleased  Xj^  send  me  ftn  account  how 
they  have  been  employed  in  sleep,  and  what 
notable  adventures  they  have  been  engaged 
in  during  that  moonshine  in  the  bram.  I 
Shan  lay  before  my  readers  an  abridgment 
of  some  few  of  their  extravagances,  hi 
hopes  that  they  will  in  time  accustom 
themselves  to  dream  a  little  more  to  tiie 
purpose. 

One,  who  styles  himself  Gladio,  com- 
phiins  heavily  that  his  fair  one  charges  him 
with  inconstancy,  and  does  not  use  him 
with  half  ttie  kindness  which  the  smcerity 
of  his  pasricn  may  demand;  the  stud  Gla^ 
havmg,  by  valour  and  stratagem,  put  to 
death  tyrants^  enchanters,  monsters,  knights. 
te.  without  niunber,  and  exposed  YaxMX 


to  all  manner  of  dangers  for  her  mkjt  andf 
safety.  He  de^res  in  his  postscript  to 
know  whether,  from  a  constant  success  in 
them,  he  may  net  promise  himself  to  suc^ 
ceed  in  her  esteem  at  last 

Another,  who  is  very  prolix  in  his  nai^ 
rative,  writes  me  worn,  that  having  sent  a 
venture  be3rond  sea,  he  took  occasion  one 
night  to  fancy  himself  gone  al^ig  wiUi  it, 
and  grown  on  a  sudden  the  richest  man  in 
all  the  Indies.  Having  been  there  about  a 
vear  or  two^  a  gust  of  wind  that  forced  open 
his  casement,  blew  him  over  to  his  native 
country  {^^n,  where,  awaking  at  six 
o'clock,  and  the  change  of  the  air  not 
agreeing  witii  him,  he  turned  to  his  left  side 
in  order  to  a  second  vc^ge;  but  before  he 
could  get  on  ship-board  was  unfortunatdy 
apprehended  for  stealing  a  horse,  tried  imd 
condemned  for  the  fact,  and  in  a  feir  way 
of  being  executed,  if  somebody  stepping 
hastily  into  his  chamber  had  not  brought 
him  a  reprieve,  lliis  ieHow  too  wanta 
Mr.  Shadow's  advice;  who,  I  dare  sa]^, 
would  bid  him  be  content  to  rise  after  hi» 
first  nap,  and  learn  to  be  satisfied  as  soon 
as  nature  is. 

The  next  is  a  public-spirited  gentleman, 
who  tells  me,  Uiat  on  the  second  of  Sep- 
tember, at  night,  the  whole  city.was  on  m^ 
and  would  certmnly  have  been  reduced  to 
ashes'again  by  this  time,  if  he  had  not  flown 
over  it  with  t  ne  New  River  on  l»s  back,  and 
happily  extinguished  the  flames  before  they 
had  prevailed  too  for.  He  would  be  in- 
formed whe^er  he  has  not  a  right  to  pe« 
tition  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen  for  a 
reward. 

A  letter,  dated  September  the  ninth,  ao* 
quaints  me,  that  the'writer,  being  resolved 
to  try  his  fortune^  had  fasted  all  that  ^; 
and,  that  he  might  be  sure  of  dreaming 
upon  something  at  night,  procured  a  hand- 
some slice  of  bride-cake,  which  he  placed 
very  conveniently  under  his  pillow.  In  the 
morning  his  memory  happened  to  foil  him, 
and  he  could  recollect  nothing  but  an  odd 
foncy  that  he  had  eaten  his  cake;  which 
bc«ig  found  upon  search  reduced  to  a  feir 
crumbs,  he  is  resolved  to  remember  more 
of  li^s  dreuns  another  time,  belie^ring  firam 
^s  that  there  any  posaUy  be  somewhat 
of  truth  in  them. 

I  have  received  numerous  compltdntt 
from  several  delicious  dreamers,  desiring' 
me  to  invent  some  method  of  silendne  those 
noisy  slaves,  whose  occupations  lead  then 
to  take  their  early  rounds  about  the  city  hi 
a  morning,  doing  a  deal  of  misdiic(  and 
woridng  strange  confosion  in  the  al^rs  <^ 
its  inhabitants.  Several  monarchs  have 
done  me  the  honour  to  acquaint  me  how 
often  they  have  been  shook  from  their  re- 
spective thrones  by  the  rattling  of  a  coadi, 
or  the  rumbling  <»  a  whedbairow.  And* 
many  private  gentlemen,  I  find,  have  been 
bawiea  out  of  vast  estates  by  follows  not 
worth  three  pence.  A  fair  lady  was  ju^t 
on  the  point  of  being  maxriedtoayooigb 


TUB  BPECTATOR. 
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u  inpotiiicnt  tbfer  pftSBog  by  forbid  the 
bam;  and  a  hopefal  youth  who  had  been 
Bewly  adTanoed  to  ereat  honour  and  pre- 
ferment, was  forced  by  a  neii^bourinr  cob- 
bler to  retign  all  for  an  old  aong.  it  has 
been  represented  to  me,  that  thrne  inconsi- 
derable rascals  do  nothing  bat  ^  aboot  dis- 
aolving  of  fianiages,  and  spoiHttg  of  for- 
lisnes,  impoverishing  rich,  and  raining 
gmt  people,  interrupting  beantics  in  the 
midse  of  tneir  conquests,  and  generab  in 
the  course  of  their  victcuies.  A  boisteraas 
peripatetic  hardlr  goes  through  a  street 
without  waking  naff  a  dosen  kings  and 
pffincea,  to  open  their  diops  or  dean  shoes, 
mquentir  transforming  sceptres  into  par- 
ing-ahovda,  and  prodamatioDs  into  biUs.  I 
have  by  me  a  letter  from  a  young  atalea- 
Who  '    * 


I  in  five  or  ax  hours  came  to  be 
emperor  of  Europe,  after  which  he  made 
war  upon  the  Great  Turk,  routed  him 
hone  and  foot,  and  was  crowned  lord  of  the 
mriverse  hi  Conslantinople:  the  condusioa 
«£  all  his  auccesKS  is,ttiatan  tiie  I2th  in- 
stant, about  seven  in  the  morning,  his  im- 
perial Majesty  was  deposed  by  a  chimney- 


On  the  other  hand,  I  have  epistolary  tea- 
tiasoniea  of  giatiinde  from  many  misorable 
Mople,  who  owe  to  this  clamorous  tribe 
eroquent  ddivermccs  from  groit  misfor- 
VHWSL  A  small-Goal-roan,  by  waking  one 
of  these  distreased  gentlemen,  saved  him 
from  ten  years*  impriaonmenL  An  honest 
watchman,  bidding  akmd  good-morrow  to 
another,  freed  him  from  the  malice  of 
many  patent  enemies,  and  brought  afl  their 
designs  agamst  him  to  nothing.  Acertain 
valetudinarian  confesses  he  his  often  been 
cared  of  a  sore-throat  bv  the  hoarseness  of 
a  canuan,  and  relieved  from  a  fit  of  the 
gout  by  the  sound  of  old  shoes.  A  ncigy 
puDpy,  that  plagued  a  sober  gentleman  aU 
night  long  with  his  impertinence,  was 
by  a  dnder-wench  with  a 


Imtead,  therefore,  of  soppressSnp  this  or- 
der of  mortals,  I  would  propose  it  to  my 
vendeti  to  make  the  best  advanti^  of  their 
monung  salutations.  A  fomous  h^ccdonian 
prteoe,  tor  fear  of  forgetting  himself  in  the 
midst  of  his  good  fintune,  had  a  youth  to 
wait  on  him  every  morning,  and  Did  him 
reascmber  diat  he  was  a  man.  A  dtiaen, 
who  is  waked  by  one  of  these  criers»  may 
ivgard  him  as  a  kind  of  remembrancer, 
osme  to  admonidi  him  that  it  is  time  to  re- 
turn to  the  circumstances  he  has  over- 
looked an  the  ni^t  time,  to  leave  off 
lancying  himsdf  what  he  is  not,  and  pre- 
pare to  act  suitably  to  the  cond&tioQ  he  is 


.  ie  may  dream  on  as  long  as  they 
please^  but  I  shall  take  no  notice  of  any 
unaginary  advoitnres  that  do  not  happen 
while  the  sun  is  on  this  side  the  honxon. 
For  which  reason  I  stifle  FritiUa's  dream 
at  chnrch  last  Sondqr»  whp,  while  the  rest 


ofOie) 

of  an  excdlent  (fiacoarse, 

money  and  jewds  to  a  ^fiitleHsaM  aft  plsf • 

unta  after  a  strange  run  of  ill-hKk  slse  was 

reduced  to  pawn  three  Wvdy  pnt^  ^1- 

dren  for  her  last  stake.    When  sise  hnA 

thrown  them  away,  her  fcsnpnniisi  went 

aS,  discovering  him^f  by  his  usual  t 

a  dovcn  foot  and  a  strong  smcO  of  1 

stonet  which  last  prcwed  a  bottle  of  i 

which  a  good  old  lady  applied  to 

to  put  her  in  a  conditian  of  ^- 

pr»cher*s  third  head  conce 

If  a  man  has  no  mind  to  pass  j 
from  his  imagined  to  his  real  arc — 
1]^  may  employ  himsdf  a  while  i 
kind  of  observation  which  mj  oyeiiuLtltkal 
correyondent  has  directed  him  to  ssnkesf 
hims^  Pursuing  the  imaginatkm  through 
an  its  extravagances,  whether  ia  sfeq  ~ 
or  waking,  b  no  improper  sscthod  of  ( 
rectingand  biin^ng  it  to  act  i 
tion  to  reason,  so  as  to  be  dfligfatf^  naly 
vrith  snch  objects  as  win  nflect  it  1  '  ~ 
sure  when  it  is  never  so  cool  md  t 
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Onepiyd, 


Mavkikd  may  be  divided  into  the  i 
and  the  serious,  who  both  of  ^hem  i 
very  good  figure  in  the  species  as  J 
they  keep  thdr  respective  hu 
degenerating  into  the 
treme:  there  bdng  a  i 
the  ont  to  a  meujicholy 
in  the  other  to  a  fontastic  levity. 

The  merry  part  of  the  world  are  vesy 
amiable,  whOe  they  diffuse  a  cT 
through  conversation  at  proper  s 
on  proper  occaaons;  but,  on  the  < 
a  great  grievance  to  society  when  thcjr  in- 
fect every  discourse  with  —--^ ^ 

and  turn  into  ridicule  such 
not  suited  to  it  For  though ' 
looked  upon  by  the  philosophers^ss  the 
property  of  reason,  the  excess  of  it  has  been 
always  con^dered  as  the  mark  of  fofiy. 

On  the  other  side,  seriousness  has  its 
beauty  whilst  it  is  attended  widi  chtcHsi 
ness  and  humanity,  and  does  not  crjusc  in 
unseasonably  to  pdl  the  good  hsunoor  ef 
those  with  whom  we  converse. 

These  two  sets  of  men,  notwidistHidmg 
they  each  of  them  shine  in  thdr  ie&4»aiie 
characters,  are  apt  to  bear  a  natnru  aver- 
sion and  antipathy  to  one  another. 

What  b  more  usual  than  to  hear  men  of 
serious  tempers,  and  austere  momls,  en- 
larging upon  the  vanities  and  foUies  of  the 
and  gay  part  of  the  apecacs»  ^  '" 
-^  wkh  a  kind  of  homri 


young  and 
they  look' 
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pomps  and  dberaions  as  are  innocent  in 
themselves,  and  only  culpable  when  they 
draw  the  mind  too  much? 

I  could  not  but  smile  upon  reading  a  pas- 
sage in  the  account  vmax  Mr.  Baxter 
raves  of  his  own  life,  wherein  he  represents 
It  as  a  great  blessing  tliat  in  his  youth  he 
very  narrowly  escaped  getting  a  place  at 
court. 

It  must  indeed  be  confessed  that  levity 
of  temper  takes  a  man  off  his  guard,  and 
opens  a  pass  to  his  soul  for  any  temptation 
that  assaults  it  It  favours  all  the  ap- 
proaches of  vice,  and  weakens  all  the  re- 
sistance of  virtue;  for  which  reason  a 
renowned  statesman  in  oueen  Elizabeth's 
days,  after  havin]^  retirea  from  court  and 
puolic  business,  m  order  to  give  himself 
up  to  the  duties  of  religion,  when  any  of  his 
Old  fiiends  used  to  visit  him,  had  still  this 
word  of  advice  in  his  mouth,  *  be  serious.' 

An  eminent  Italian  author  of  this  cast  of 
mind,  speaking  of  the  great  advantage  of  a 
serious  and  composed  temper,  wishes  very 
gravely,  that  for  the  benefit  of  mankind  he 
had  Trophonius's  cave  in  his  possession; 
which,  says  he,  would  contribute  more  to 
the  reformation  of  manners  than  all  the 
workhouses  and  bridewells  in  Europe. 

We  have  a  very  particular  description 
of  thb  cave  in  Pausanias,  who  tells  us  that 
it  was  made  in  the  form  of  a  huge  oven, 
and  had  many  particular  circumstances, 
which  disposed  the  person  who  was  in  it  to 
be  more  pensive  and  thoughtful  than  or- 
dinary; insomuch,  that  no  man  was  ever 
observed  to  laugh  all  his  life  after,  who 
had  once  made  his  entry  into  this  cave.  It 
was  usual  in  those  times,  when  any  one 
tarried  a  more  than  ordinary  gloominess  in 
his  features,  to  tell  him  that  he  looked  like 
one  just  come  out  of  Trophonius's  cave. 

On  the  other  hand,  writers  of  a  more 
merry  complexion  have  been  no  less  severe 
on  the  opposite  party;  and  have  had  one 
advantage  above  them,  that  they  have  at- 
tacked them  with  more  turns  of  wit  and 
humour. 

After  all,  if  a  man's  temper  were  at  his 
own  disposal,  I  think  he  would  not  choose 
U^he  m  either  of  these  ])arties;  since  the 
most  perfect  character  is  that  which  is 
formea  out  of  both  of  them.  A  man  would 
neither  choose  to  be  a  hermit  nor  a  buffoon; 
human  nature  is  not  so  miserable,  as  that 
wc  should  be  always  melancholy;  nor  so 
happy,  as  that  we  should  be  always  merry. 
In  a  word,  a  man  should  not  live  as  if  there 
was  no  God  in  the  world,  nor,  at  the  same 
time,  as  if  there  were  no  men  in  it 
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Loetaf,  ubiqae  pavor.— Fir/.  Xn.  ii.  300. 
All  parti  reflOQnd  wiUi  tumultf.  plaints,  and  fean. 

Drjfden, 

It  has  been  my  custom,  as  I  grow  old,  to 
allow  myself  some  little  mdulgences^  whidi 


I  never  XxxHl  in  my  youth.  Among  others  is 
that  of  an  afternoon's  nap,  which  1  feU  into 
in  the  fifty-fifth  year  of  my  age,  and  have 
continued  for  the  Uiree  last  years  past  By 
this  means  I  enjoy  a  double  morning,  and 
rise  twice  a  day  fresh  to  my  speculations. 
It  happens  venr  luckily  for  me,  that  some 
of  my  dreams  have  proved  instructive  to 
my  countrymen,  so  tnat  I  ma)|be  said  to 
sleep,  as  well  as  to  wake,  fOr  the  good  of 
the  public  I  was  yesterday  meditating  od 
the  account  with  which  I  have  already  en- 
tertained my  readers  concerning  the  cave 
of  Trophonms.  I  was  no  sooner  fallen  into 
my  usual  slumber,  but  I  dreamed  that  this 
cave  was  put  into  my  possession,  and  that  I 
gave  public  notice  of  its  virtue,  inviting 
every  one  to  it  who  had  a  mind  to  be  a 
serious  man  for  the  remaining  part  of  his 
life.  Gr^at  multitudes  immediately  re- 
sorted to  me.  The  first  who  made  the 
experiment  was  a  Merry-andrew,  who 
was  put  into  my  hand  by  a  neighbouring 
justice  of  peace,  in  order  to  reclaiDi  hin» 
from  that  profligate  kind  of  life.  Poor 
Pickle-hemng  had  not  taken  above  one 
turn  in  it,  when  he  came  out  cf  the  cave» 
like  a  hermit  from  his  cell,  with  a  peni- 
tential look  and  a  most  rueful  countenance. 
I  then  put  in  a  young  laughing  fop,  and, 
watching  for  his  return,  asked  him,  with  a 
smile,  how  he  liked  the  place?  He  replied, 
*Pr'ythee,  friend,  be  not  impertpent;'  and 
stalked  by  me  as  grave  as  a  jud^  A 
citizen  then  desired  me  to  give  free  mgress 
and  egress  to  his  wife  who  was  dressed  in 
the  gayest  coloured  ribands  I  had  ever 
seen.  She  went  in  with  a  flirt  of  her  fan 
and  a  smirking  countenance,  but  came  out 
with  the  seventy  of  a  vestal;  and  throwing 
from  her  several  female  gewgaws,  told  me, 
with  a  sigh,  that  she  resolved  to  go  into 
deep  mourning,  and  to  wear  black  all  the 
rest  of  her  life.  As  I  had  many  coquettes 
recommended  to  me  by  their  parents,  their 
husbands,  and  their  lovers,  I  let  them  in 
all  at  once,  desiring  them  to  divert  them- 
selves together,  as  well  as  they  could. 
Upon  their  emerging  again  into  day-light, 
you  would  have  fiancied  my  cave  to  have 
Seen  a  nunnery^  and  that  you  had  seen  a 
solemn  procession  of  rehgious  marching 
out,  one  hehind  another,  in  the  most  pro- 
found silence  and  the  most  exemplary  de- 
cency. As  I  was  very  much  delighted 
with  so  edifying  a  sight,  there  came  to- 
wards me  a  ^reat  company  of  males  and 
females,  laughing,  singing,  and  dancing,  in 
such  a  manner,  that  I  could  hear  them  a 
great  while  before  I  saw  them.  Upon  my 
asking  their  leader  what  brought  them 
thither?  they  told  me  all  at  once  that  they 
were  French  Protestants  lately  arrived  in 
Great  Britain,  and  that  finding  themselves 
of  too  gay  a  humour  for  my  country,  they 
applied  themselves  to  me  in  order  to  com- 
pose them  for  British  conversation.  I  told 
them  that,  to  oblige  them,  I  would  soon 
spoil  their  murth;  upon  which  I  admkted  a 
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whole  dual  of  tken,  who  after  having 
takea  a  surrer  of  the  place*  came  oat  id 
▼erf  rood  orcler,  azxi  with  looks  entirely 
Engli^  I  siherwaitls  pot  in  a  Dotchinan, 
who  had  a  ^[reat  fancy  to  see  the  kdder, 
aahe  called  It;  but  I  coald  not  observe  that 
I  had  made  any  alteration  in  hioL 

A  comedian,  who  had  gained  great  re- 
pntatioii  in  parts  of  humour,  told  me  that 
ne  had  a  mi^ty  mind  to  act  Alexander  the 
Gcmt,  and  fanaed  that  he  should  aocceed 
very  well  in  it  if  he  could  strike  two  or 
three  laughing  fditores  out  of  his  hce.  He 
tried  the  experiment,  but  contracted  so 
verv  flolid  a  look  by  it,  that  I  am  afraid  he 
vrili  befit  for  no  part  hereafter  but  aTunou 
€f  Athens,  or  a  Mute  in  The  FuneraL 

I  then  clapped  up  an  empty  futastic 
citizen,  in  oroer  to  cptahfy  him  for  an  alder- 
man. He  was  succeeded  by  a  young  rake 
of  the  Middle  Temple,  who  was  brought 
to  me  by  his  erandmother;  but,  to  her 
p«at  sorrow  and  surprise,  he  came  out  a 
Maker.  Seeing  myself  surronnded  with  a 
Dody  of  freethinkers  and  aooncrs  at  rdi- 
gioii,  who  were  making  themselves  meny 
at  the  sober  looks  and  thoughtful  brows  of 
those  who  had  been  in  the  cave,  I  thrust 
them  an  in,  one  after  aaodier,  and  locked 
the  door  apoo  them.  Upon  my  opening  it, 
Ihey  all  looked  as  if  diey  had  been  frighten- 
od  out  of  their  wits,  iod  were  mmiiing 
away  with  ropes  in  their  hands  to  a  wood 
that  was  withmsirht  of  the  place.  I  found 
thev  were  not  able  to  bear  themselves  in 
their  fint  serious  thoughts;  but,  knowing 
these  would  ouickly  bring  them  to  a  better 
frmme  of  mino,  I  gave  them  into  the  custody 
of  their  friends  until  that  happy  change 
was  wrought  in  them. 

The  last  that  was  brouriit  to  roe  was  a 
young  woman,  who  at  the  first  aght  of  mir 
rikort  face  fell  into  an  immoderate  fit  ot 
laughter,  and  was  forced  to  hold  her  sides 
an  the  while  her  mother  was  speaking  to 
me.  Upon  this,  1  interrupted  the  old  lady, 
and  taking  her  daughter  by  the  hand, 
*  Madam,' said  I,  'be  pleased  fb  retire  into 
my  closet  while  your  mother  tdls  me  vour 
case.'  I  then  put  her  into  the  mouth  of  the 
oave;  when  the  mother,  after  having  b^^ 
ged  pardon  for  the  giri's  mdeneas,  told  me 
tiiat  she  had  often  treated  her  father  and 
^le  gravest  of  her  relations  in  the  same 
nanner;  that  she  would  sit  giggling  and 
tonghing  with  her  oompanions  ntm  one 
end  dfatragedy  to  the  other;  nay,  that  she 
would  sometimes  bunt  out  in  the  middle  of 
aaermon,  and  set  the  whole  congregation  a 
staring  at  her.  The  mother  was  going  on, 
when  the  young  lady  came  out  of  the  cave 
to  us  with  a  composed  countenance  and  a 
low  courtesy.  She  was  a  giri  of  such  exu- 
berant mirth  that  her  visit  to  Trophonius 
only  reduced  her  to  a  more  than  ordinary 
decency  of  behaviour,  and  made  a  very 
pretty  ^rude  of  her.  After  having  per- 
formed  innumerable  cures,  I  looked  about 
nae  with  great  satisfECtMo,  and  saw  aU  my 
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pattets  walking  byt 

pensive  and  mnnng 

whole  sp&ce  seemed  coveted  with  _ 

phers.    I  wasatlcngthresohned  to^iasa 

tbe  cave  myscK  ana  sec  whal  it  ^ 

had  produced  feachwondeiM  < 

the  company;  but  aa  1  was  abn 

cntraDce,  tiiedoor  beinr  asnewhdt  law,  I 

gave  such  a  nod  in  my  chair  that  1 1 

After  havine  reoovertd  myself 

first  startle,  i  was  very  wdl  p 

accident  which  had  befrOlen 

knowing  but  a  htde  stay  in  the 

have  spoiled  my  ^KCtatcrsL 


Na  60a]  mdnaday^  S^UcmberfS^  XTIL 
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I  HAVE  always  taken  a  iiarrimlar 
sure  in  examiniag  the 
c£  diflereut  rchjpoM^  1 
dificrent  countries,  have  ' 
ceming  the  immortality  of  the  aoni 
the  itate  of  happineas  whidi  the^  pi 
themsdves  in  another  world,  foiv 
ever  prc|iidices  and  errors  T 
lies  under,  vre  find  that  cU 
tradition  from  our  first  parests,  has  Aact^ 
ycrtd  to  aU  people  aomethiac  in  thcae 
great  points  which  bears  anakgy  to  tiw£k 
and  to  the  doctrines  ooened  to  «s  by  drine 
revelation.  I  was  latdy  diacoorang  on  this 
sobfect  with  a  learned  person  who  has  been 
very  much  conversant  among  the  inhabil- 
ants  of  the  more  western  parts  of  Africa.* 
Upon  his  conversing  wkn  several  ia  thaa 
country^  he  tells  me  that  their  ■otios  of 
heaven  or  of  a  future  state  of  happincs  ia 
this,  that  every  thing  we  there  wish  for 
wiUiounediately  present  itself  to  na.  We 
find,  say  they ,  our  souls  are  of  such  a  MBsre 
that  they  reqpiie  variety,  and  are  notc^a- 
Ue  of  bangalways  delighted  with  the  a 
objects.  The  Supreme  Being,  '  ~ 
in  compfiance  with  this  taste  of  1 
which  he  has  i^anted  in  the  soal 
wiU  raise  up  from  time  to  time,  m  they* 
every  grati&catiQn  which  k  is  la  mc  hu- 
mour to  he  pleased  with.  If  we  vndi  tn 
be  in  groves  or  bowers»  jaaaoa^  twhIbc 
streams,  or  frUs  of  water,  we  shnH  Imme- 
diately find  ourselves  in  the  midst  of  aach 
aacene  asvredeaire.  If  vre  vronld  be  en- 
tertamed  vrith  music  and  the  melody  of 
sounds,  the  concert  arises  upon  our  wish» 
and  the  whole  region  about  as  is  fitted  widi 
harmony.  In  short,  every  desire  wiD  be 
followed  by  fruitiGn;  and  vrhatevcr  a  ma"^ 
inclination  directs  him  to  win  be  present 
with  hint  Nor  is  it  material  whether  the 
Supreme  Power  creates  in  ccoiotmitTto 
our  wishes*  or  whether  he  only  psmhices 

*  AiMifoa't  fotarr.  deui  LasMrioc  ^iliiia.  «i» 
pQblishnl  «B  aceoQBi  of  Wett  Butory.  ftc    Bt  taim 
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such  -a  change  in  our  inuigtnatfoii  as  makes 
us  believe  ourselves  conversant  among 
those  scenes  which  delight  ns.  Our  hap- 
i>iness  will  be  the  same,  whether  it  pro- 
ceed from  external  objects^  or  from  the 
impressions  of  the  Ddty  upon  our  own  pri- 
vate fiancies.  This  is  the  account  which  I 
have  received  front  my  learned  friend. 
Notwithstanding  this  sj^stem  of  belief  be 
in  general  very  chimerical  and  visionary, 
there  is  something  sublime  in  its  manner  of 
considering  the  influence  of  a  Divine  Be- 
ing on  a  human  souL  It  has  also,  Kke  most 
other  opinions  of  the  heathen  world  upon 
tl^ese  important  points;  it  has,  I  say,  its 
foundation  in  truth,  as  it  supposes  Uie  souls 
tf  good  men  after  this  life  to  be  in  a  state 
of  perfect  happiness;  that  in  this  state 
there  will  be  no  barren  hopes,  nor  fruitless 
wishes,  and  that  we  shall  enjoy  every  thing 
we  can  desire.  But  the  particular  circum- 
stance which  I  am  most  pleased  with  in 
this  scheme,  and  which  arises  from  a  just 
reflection  upon  human  nature,  is  that  va- 
riety of  pleasures  which  it  supposes  the 
souls  of  good  men  will  be  possessed  of  in 
another  world.  This  I  think  highly  pro- 
bable, from  the  dictates  both  of  reason  and 
revelation.  The  soul  consists  of  many  fa- 
cHilties,  as  the  understanding,  and  the  will, 
with  sdl  the  senses,  both  outward  and  in- 
ward; or,  to  speak  more  philosophically, 
the  soul  can  exert  herself  in  many  different 
ways  of  action.  She  can  understand,  will, 
imagine,  see,  and  hear;  love,  and  discourse, 
and  apply  herself  to  many  other  the  like 
exercises  of  different  kinds  and  natures; 
but,  what  is  more  to  be  conddered,  the  soul 
is  capable  of  receiving  a  most  exqui»te 
pleasure  and  satisfaction  from  the  exercise 
of  any  of  these  its  powers,  when  they  are 
gratined  with  their  proper  objects;  she  can 
be  entirely  hapj>y  by  the  satisifaption  of  the 
memory,  the  sight,  the  hearing,  or  any 
other  mode  of  perception.  Every  faculty 
is  a  distinct  taste  in  the  mind,  and  hath  ob- 
jects accommodated  to  its  proper  relish. 
I)octor  Tillotson  somewhere  says,  that  he 
will  not  presume  to  determine  in  what  con- 
sists the  happiness  of  the  blessed,  because 
God  Almighty  is  capable  of  making  the 
soul  happy  by  ten  thousand  different  ways. 
Besides  those  several  avenues  to  pleasure, 
which  the  soul  is  endowed  with  in  this 
Ufe,  it  is  not  impossible,  according  to  the 
V>pinions  of  many  eminent  divines,  but  there 
may  be  new  faculties  in  the  sculs  of  good 
men  made  perfect,  as  well  as  new  senses, 
in  thdr  glorified  bodies.  This  we  are  sure 
o(  that  thei^  will  be  new  objects  oflered 
to  an  those  £M»ftties  which  are  essential 
tons. 

Weare  likewise  to  take  notice  that  every 
particular  faculty  is  capable  of  being  em- 
ployed on  a  very-p^it  variety  of  objects. 
The  understanding,  for  example,  may  be 
happy  m  the  contemplation  of  moral,  natu- 
ral, mathematical,  and  other  kinds  of  truth. 
The  memory  likewise  may  turn  itself  to  an 
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infiidtemultitiiieQf  ol^ta,  espedally  v 
the  soul  shall  have  passed  through  the  s] 
of  many  milliohs  of  years,  and  shall  re 
with  pleasure  on  thedaysof  eternity.  £' 
other  faculty  may  be  con^dered  in  the  8 
extent 

We  cannot  question  but  ^lat  the  ha 
ness  of  a  soid  will  be  adequate  to  its  nat 
and  that  it  is  not  endowed  with  any  facu 
which  are  to  lie  usdess  and  unemplo 
The  hap|nness  is  to  be  the  hu>pines8  d 
whole  man;  and  we  may  easily  concd^ 
ourselves  the  hap^ness  of  the  soul,  yn 
any  one  of  its  faculties  is  in  the  fruitio 
its  chief  good*  The  happhiess  may  be 
more  e»ated  nature  in  proportion  as 
faculty  employed  is  so:  but,  as  the  w 
soiil  acts  in  the  exertion  of  any  of  its 
ticular  powers,  the  whole  soul  is  happ 
the  pleasure  wlUch  arises  from  any  o 

g articular  acts.  For,  notwitbstanduiG 
as  been  before  hinted,  and  as  it  has  1 
taken  notice  of  by  one  of  the  greatest 
dem  philosophers,*  we  divide  the  soul 
several  powers  and  faculties,  there  i: 
such  division  in  the  soul  itself,  ri^ice  it  ii 
whole  soul  that  remembers,  understa 
wills,  or  imagines.  Our  manner  of 
sidering  the  memory,  understanding, ' 
imagination,  and  the  like  faculties,  is 
the  better  enabling  us  to  express  oursc 
in  such  abstracted  subjects  of  speculai 
not  that  ^ere  is  any  such  division  in 
soul  itseli 

Seeing  then  that  the  soul  has  many 
ferent  faculties,  or,  in  other  words,  n 
different  ways  of  acting;  that  it  can  b< 
tensely  pleased  or  made  happy  by  all  t 
different  feculties,  or  ways  of  actmg;  tli 
may  be  endowed  with  several  latent  fa 
ties,  which  it  is  not  at  present  in  a  cond 
to  exert;  that  we  cannot  believe  the  so 
endowed  with  any  faculty  which  is  o 
use  to  it;  that,  whenever  any  one  of  i 
faculties  is  transcendently  pleased,  the 
is  in  a  state  of  happiness:  and,  in  the 
place,  considering  that  the  happine» 
another  worid  is  to  be  the  happiness  of 
whole  man,  who  can  question  out  that  tl 
is  an  infinite  variety  in  those  pleasure: 
are  speaking  of?  and  that  this  fiilnea 
joy  will  be  made  up  of  all  those  pleas 
which  the  nature  of  the  soul  is  capabl 
receivhig? 

We  shall  be  the  more  confirmed  in 
doctrine,  if  we  observe  the  nature  of  vai 
with  regard  to  the  mind  of  man.  The 
does  not  care  to  be  always  in  the  same  b 
The  feculties  relieve  one  another  by  t« 
and  recdve  an  additional  j^easure  from 
novdty  of  those  olijects  about  which  t 
are  conversant. 

RevdatioQ  likewite  very  much  confi 
this  notion,  under  the  different  views  wl 
it  ^ves  us  of  our  fhture  happiness.  In 
d^cription  of  the  throne  oiF  God,  it  re 
sents  to  us  all  those  objects  which  are 
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to  gndfy  tlM  •emn  nd  faMeJkwtoi:  1b 
yrzry  many  places  it  hHimitrt  to  its  ail  the 
happiness  which  the  ODdentaocliiig^  can 
pMiihly  receive  in  that  rtate,  where  all 
things  shall  be  rerealed  to  as,  mod  we  shall 
know  even  as  we  are  knowc;  the  raptures 
of  devotioci,  of  divine  love,  the  pleasore  of 
conversing  with  our  blessed  Saviour,  with 
an  hHMniOTable  host  of  angela»  and  with  the 
of  JQSt  men  nade  perfect,  are  like* 
rivealed  to  us  in  sevml  parts  of  the 
holy  writings^  There  are  also  mentioocd 
tboae  hierarchies  or  governments  m  which 
the  bkased  shall  be  ranged  coe  above  an- 
other* and  in  which  we  mav  be  sore  a  great 
part  of  our  happiness  will  likewise  coosat: 
for  It  will  not  be  there  as  in  this  world, 
where  everr  one  is  akning  at  power  and 
aapenority;  out,  on  the  contrary,  every  one 
wul  find  that  station  the  most  proper  for 
him  in  which  he  is  placed,  and  will  proba' 
biy  think  that  he  could  not  have  been  so 
h^py  in  any  other  station.  These*  and 
many  other  particulars,  are  maiiLed  in  di- 
vine revelatioo,  as  the  several  ingredients 
of  oar  happiness  in  heaven,  which  all  imply 
such  a  variety  of  jovs,  and  such  a  mtifica- 
tion  of  the  aoial  in  sill  its  different  taailtiesi, 
as  I  have  been  here  mentioning. 

Some  of  the  rabbins  tell  us»  that  the 
cherobims  are  a  set  of  angds  who  know 
moift,  and  the  seraphims  a  set  of  an^gek  who 
kvemoaL  Whether  this  diatinction  be  not 
altogether  imaginary,  I  shall  not  here  ex- 
amine; but  it  is  highly  probable  that,  among 
the  spirits  of  good  men,  there  may  be  some 
who  will  be  more  pleased  with  the  employ- 
ment of  one  faaiity  than  of  another;  and 
this  perhaps  accoixling  to  those  innocent 
and  virtuous  habits  or  inclinatinns  which 
have  here  taken  the  dee|>est  root 

I  mijght  here  apply  this  coBsideratioD  to 
tbc  spirits  of  wicked  men,  with  rdation  to 
the  pun  which  they  shaU  sufier  in  every 
one  of  theb  fKuhiea*  and  the  respective 
miseries  which  AmU  be  appropriated  to 
each  bcuhy  in  particular.  But,  leaving  this 
to  the  re6ection  of  my  readers,  I  shalTcoD- 
chide  with  observing  how  we  ought  to  be 
thankful  to  our  grnt  Creator,  and  rejoice 
hs  the  beii^  whick  he  has  bestowed  upon 
us,  for  havmg  made  the  soul  susceptible  of 
pleasure  by  so  many  different  ways.  We 
see  by  what  a  variety  of  passages  joy  and 
gladness  may  enter  mto  the  thoughts  of 
man;  how  wonderfully  a  hun»an  spirit  is 
framed,  to  imbibe  its  proper  mtisfactions. 


k  A  bcaag  cap^bte  of 
bliss.  He  would  never  have 
Cacaltica  in  vain,  and  have  endowed  wswiik 
powers  that  were  not  to  be  exerted  ok  sack 
objects  as  are  suited  to  them.  It  is  icry 
manifest,  by  the  in  ward  fraose  nad  ( 
ticB  of  our  minds,  that  he  has  adapt 
to  an  infinite  variety  of  pteasores  ^id  nb- 
fications  which  are  not  to  be  met  vn  ia 
thisltfe.  We^iouldtiiereforeatafltimes 
take  care  that  we  do  not  disappoiBit  this  his 
gracious  purpose  and  intention  towapih  as^ 
and  make  those  faculties,  which  he  1 
as  so  many  Qualifications  for  hapyim  ■  i 
rewards,  to  oe  the  instruments  ot  paim  i 
punishment 
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M«s  is  smtsffsfly  s  I 

The  following  essay  coinca  firoai  a  kisd 
which  has  enteitnned  my  icadLfs  cnoe  be> 

fane. 


and  taste  the  goodness  of  its  Creator.  We 
may  therefore  look  ioto  ourselves  with  rap- 
ture and  amaaement,  and  cannot  anffidenUy 
express  our  gratitude  to  Him  who  has  cn- 
compasaed  us  with  such  a  profosioo  of  bl^a- 
iap,  and  opened  in  ua  so  many  capacities 
ofenjoying  them. 

There  cannot  be  a  stronger  argument  that 
God  has  desimd  us  for  a  state  of  future 
happiness,  and  for  that  heaven  which  he 
has  revealed  to  us,  than  that  he  has  thus 
wtnraUy  qualified  the  soul  for  it,  and  made 


•Notwithstanding  a 
temper  be  that  which  obtiiBS  nsosr  in  the 
world,  we  must  not  therefcre  cfwctodc  this 
to  be  U>e  genuine  characterttuc  of  mantrjid; 
because  there  are  some  who  Might  m  no- 
thing so  much  as  in  doing  good,  aDdTrce£\e 
more  of  their  happiness  at  second  hand,  cr 
by  rebound  from  others,  Uian  by  &rct  and 
immediate  sensatioa.  Now,  thcvgh  these 
heroic  souls  are  but  few,  and  toaspcanKC 
so  far  advanced  above  the  grovcffiBg  mal^ 
tude  as  if  they  were  of  another  osdcr  of 
beings^  yet  in  reafity  their  nature  is  the 
same;  moved  by  the  same  sprinK%  «id  en- 
dowed with  aU  the  same  esaenti^  qaafiliev 
odIv  cleared,  refined,  and  cultivated.  Water 
is  the  same  fluid  body  in  winter  aad  ia  sam- 
mer;  when  it  stands  stiflieucd  in  ioe  as  i 
it  flows  akng  in  gentle  streams^  ^addt 
a  thousand  ndds  in  its  progress.  It  b  a 
property  of  the  heart  of  nian  to  be  AKsavr: 
Its  kind  wishes  spread  abroad  ofTT  the  lace 
of  the  creation;  and  if  Uicre  be  thoae*  as  we 
may  observe  too  many  of  them,  who  are  aU 
wra|^)ed  up  in  ^dr  own  dear  seirts,  wmk- 
out  any  visible  concern  for  their  specks*  let 
us  suppose  that  their  good  nature  is  {raaei^ 
and  by  the  prevailing  force  of  soone  ooa- 
trarv  quality,  restrained  in  its  opcratinL  J4 
shall  therefore  endeavour  to  asstga  soaac  cf 
the  principal  checks  upon  this  ifneruas 
propenaion  of  the  human  saul»  which  vil 
enable  us  to  judge  whether,  mad  hy  whii 
method*  this  roost  useful  pcmcipie  may  he 
unfettered,  and  restored  to  its  native  nee- 
dom  of  exercise. 

The  first  and  leading  cause  is  aa  sa- 
happy  complexion  of  body.  Theheadioiv 
ignorant  of  the  true  source  of  moral  evii» 
generally  charged  it  00  the  ob&ydy  of 
matter,  which,  being  eternal  and  imhp n 
dent,  was  incapable  of  change  in  aay  it  te 
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{iroperties^  even  by  the  Almighty  Mind, 
>vho,  when  he  came  to  fashion  it  into  a  world 
o(  beings,  must  take  it  as  he  found  it  This 
notion,  as  most  others  of  theirs,  is  a  com- 
position of  truth  and  error.   That  matter  is 
eternal,  that,  from  the  first  union  of  a  soul 
to  it,  it  perverted  its  inclinations,  and  that 
the  ill  mfluence  it  hath  upon  the  mind  is 
not  to  be  corrected  by  God  himself,  are  all 
verv  great  errors,  occasioned  by  a  truth  as 
evident,  that  the  capacities  and  dispositions 
of  the  soul  depend,  to  a  great  degree,  on 
the  bodily  temper.  As  there  are  some  fools, 
others  are  knaves  by  constitution;  and  par- 
ticularly it  may  be  said  of  many,  that  they 
are  bom  with  an  illiberal  cast  of  mind;  the 
matter  that  composes  them  is  tenacious  as 
birdlime;  and  a  kind  of  cramp  draws  their 
hands  and  their  hearts  together,  that  they 
never  care  to  open  them,  unless  to  grasp  at 
more.    It  is  n  melancholy  lot  this;  but  at- 
tended with  one  advantage  above  theirs,  to 
whom  it  would  he  as  painful  to  forbear  good 
offices  as  it  is  to  these  men  to  perform  them ; 
that  whereas  persons  naturally  beneficent 
often  mistake  instinct  for  virtue,  by  reason 
of  the  difficulty  of  distinguishing  when  one 
lyles  them  ana  whien  the  other,  men  of  the 
cmposite  character  may  be  more  certain  of 
the  motive  that  predominates  in  every  ac- 
tion.   If  they  cannot  confer  a  benefit  with 
that  ease  and  frankness  which  are  neces- 
sary to  give  it  a  grace  in  the  eye  of  the 
world,  in  requital,  the  real  merit  of  what 
they  do  is  enhanced  bv  the  opposition  thej 
surmount  in  doing  it  The  strength  of  their 
virtue  is  seen  in  rising  against  the  weight 
of  nature;  and  every  time  they  have  the 
resolution  to  discharge   their  duty,  they 
make  a  sacrifice  of  inclination  to. conscience, 
which  is  always  too  grateful' to  let  its  fol- 
lowers go  without  suitable  marks  of  its  ap- 
Srobation.    Perhaps  the  entire  cure  of  this 
I  quality  is  no  more  possible  than  of  some 
distempers  that  descend   by  inheritance. 
However,  a  great  deal  may  be  done  by  a 
course  of  beneficence  obstinately  persisted 
in;  this,  if  any  thmc,  being  a  likely  way  of 
establishing  a  moral  habit,  which  shall  be 
some^what  of  a  countei'poise  to  the  force  of 
mechanism.    Only  it  must  be  remembered 
that  we  do  not  intermit,  upon  any  pretence 
whatsoever,  the  custom  of  doing  good,  In 
re^rd|i  if  there  be  the  least  cessation,  na- 
ture toI  watch  the  opportunity  to  return, 
and  in  a  short  time  to  recover  the  ground  it 
was  so  long  in  quitting:  for  there  is  this  dif- 
ference between  mental  habits  and  such  as 
have  their  foundation  in  the  body;  that 
these  last  are  in  their  nature  more  fordble 
and  violent;  and,  to  gain  upon  us,  need  only 
not  to  be  opposed;  whereas  the  former  must 
be  continually  reinforced  with  fresh  sup- 
plies, or  they  will  languid  and  die  away. 
And  this  suggests  the  reason  why  good 
habits  in  general  require  longer  time  for 
their  settlement  than  bad,  and  yet  are 
sooner  displaced;  the  reason  is,  that  vicious 
habitSi  as  dnmkenness  for  instance,  pro- 


duce a  change  in  the  body,  whkh  the  others 
not  doing,  must  be  roamtained  the  same 
way  they  are  acquired,  by  the  mere  dint  of 
industty,  resolution,  and  vigilance. 

*  Another  thing  which  susp&nds  the  ope- 
rations of  benevolence,  is  tne  love  of  the 
world;  proceeding  from  a  false  notion  men 
have  taken  up,  that  an  abundance  of  the 
world  is  an  essential  ingredient  in  the  hap- 
phiess  of  life.  Woridly  things  are  of  su^h 
a  quality  as  to  lessen  upon  dividing  so  that 
the  more  partners  there  are  the  less  must 
fall  to  every  man's  private  share.  The 
consequence  of  this  is,  that  they  look  uixm 
one  another  with  an  evU  eye,  each  imag^- 
ing  all  the  rest  to  be  embarked  in  an  in- 
tficest  that  cannot  take  place  but  to  his 
prejudice.  Hence  are  those  eager  compe-< 
titionsfor  wealth  or  power;  hence  one  man's 
success  becomes  aoMither's  disappointment; 
and,  like  pretenders  to  the  same  mistress, 
they  can  seldom  hmve  common  charity  foi; 
their  rivals.  Not  that  they  are  naturaUy 
disposed  to  quarrel  and  faU  out;  but  it  is 
natural  fior  a  man  to  prefer  himself  to  all 
others,  and  to  secure  his  own  interest  first 
If  that  which  men  esteem  their  happiness 
were,  like  the  light,  the  same  sufficient  and 
unconfined  good',  whedier  ten  thousand  en- 
joy the  benefit  of  it  or  but  one,  we  should 
see  men's  good-will  and  kind  endeavours 
would  be  as  universaL 

"  Homo  qui  crmati  eomitpr  monstrat  vinm, 
QniiRt  lumen  de  mio  lumine  acct>ndat,  facit, 
NihilominuB  ipsi  laeeat,  cum  illi  acoeaderit.** 

"  To  direct  a  wanderer  in  the  right  way,  it  to  lifht 
another  man's  randle  by  one'a  own,  which  loaea  none 
of  its  light  by  what  the  other  faina.*' 

*  But,  unluckily,  mankind  agree  in  making 
choice  of  objects  which  inevitably  engage 
them  in  perpetual  differences.  Learn,  there- 
fore, like  a  wise  man,  the  true  ratimate  of 
things.  Desire  not  more  of  the  world  than 
is  necessary  to  accommodate  you  in  passing 
through  it;  look  upon  every  thing  beyond, 
not  as  useless  only,  but  burdensome.  Place 
not  your  quiet  in  things  which  you  cannot 
have  without  putting  others  beside  them, 
and  thereby  making  them  your  enemies ; 
and  which,  when  attained,  will  give  you 
more  trouble  to  keep  than  satismction  in 
the  enjoyment.  Virtue  is  a  ^ood  of  a  nobler 
kind  ;  it  grows  by  communKation  ;  and  so 
little  resembles  earthly  riches,  that  the 
more  hands  it  is  lodged  in,  the  greater  is 
every  man's  particular  stock.  So,  by  pro- 
pagating and  mingling  their  fires,  not  only 
all  the  lights  of  a  branch  together  cast  a 
more  extensive  brightness,  but  each  single 
light  bums  with  a  stronger  flame.  And 
lastly,  take  this  along  with  you,  that  if 
wealth  be  an  instrument  of  pleasure,  the 
peatest  pleasure  it  can  put  into  your  power 
18  that  of^doing  good.  It  is  worth  consider- 
ing, diat  the  organs  of  sense  act  within  a 
narrow  compass,  and  the  appetites  will 
soon  say  they  have  enou^^.  Which  of  the 
two  therefore  is  the  haiq>ier  man— he  who. 
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coniBaB^  an  hit  fi^sra  to*  nie  i^fwdficttliofi 
cf  his  appetites,  is  citable  but  of  riiortfits 
of  pleasnre— or  the  man  who^  rrrtwung 
bittsclf  a  sharerin  the  satisfiMrtkasof  othcrsi 
especially  thow  which  come  to  theai  by  his 
means,  cnlaiiges  the  apliti  t  id  his  ha^pi- 


'The  last  enemy  ttf  benevolence  I  shall 
mention  is  nneasincss  of  any  land>  Agnilty 
era  discontented  mind,  a  mind  ruiHed  by 
ilMaitaie,  diiconoerted  by  its  o  wn  paasioQs* 
sonred  by  neglect,  or  fretting  at  disappoiBt- 
BMofta,  hadinot  leUnre  to  attend  to  the  ne- 
ceaiity  or  mreaaonabfeneas  of  a  kindness 
dciircjdy  nor  n  taste  fcr  those  pleasorcs 
which  wait  on  bencftcencc»  which  demand 
a  cafan  and  onpoBoted  heart  to  relish  them. 
The  most  mhrraMr  of  nU  heinss  is  the 
most  eafkins;  as»  on  tiie  other  hand,  the 
moatcommoBcathrelsthelwppieit.  And 
if  yon  are  k  search  of  dieseaiof  perficct 
lo^  and  friendship,  yon  will  notfinditvntil 
yon  come  to  die  regiDn  of  the  blessed, 
where  hapnineas,  fike  nrefreshinrstream, 
lows  from  heart  to  heart  in  an  encDemcir- 
cnlatioq.  and  is  prtsuTod  sweet  and  vn* 
tainted  by  <^  ™<^(»-  It  is  old  advice^  if 
yon  hnve  a  frironr  to  reqnest  of  any  one,  to 
obaenre  the  softest  times  of  address,  when 
the  sool,  in  a  tadi  of  md  hnmonr,  takes  a 
pleasure  to  show  itadf  pleased.  Persons 
cnnscinns  of  their  own  integrity,  — **«Afd 
with  themadrcs  and  their  oondition,  and 
fbn  of  confidence  in  a  Sopreme  Being,  and 
the  hope  of  immoitality,  sonrey  all  about 
them  with  a  (low  of  good-wiU;  as  trees 
which,  like  their  soil,  shoot  oat  in  expres- 
sions of  kindness,  and  bend  beneath  their 
own  prectous  load,  to  the  hand  of  the  ga- 
therer. Now,  if  the  mind  be  not  thns  easy, 
it  is  an  infrlfilde  sign  Uiat  it  b  not  in  its  na- 
tural state:  plaoe  ttie  mind  in  Hs  right  poo- 
tnre,  it  win  immediately  <fisooirer  ks  Mate 
prupeuiion  to  bencftcence.* 


,  inougB  n  uc  war  uik  pnivomm' 

is  hat,  or  frr  prating  ahmd  in  Ike 

i  plaT,  b  in  a  nir  waf  of  beinga 

I  nave  known  a  young  fieflsw 
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Tib  following  letter  comes  from  a  gen- 
deasan  who  I  lad  b  irery  dflicent  in  makii^ 
hb  oboerratiGBB,  urtiich  I  thmk  too  mate- 
rial not  to  be  commmkaied  to  the  pnWc 

*Sim, — Id  order  to  execute  the  oftoe  of 
tiie  kuve  casuist  of  Great  Britiun,  witk 
which  I  take  mysctf  to  be  invested  by  your 
paper  of  September  8, 1  shaH  make  some 
luther  obserrations  upon  the  two  sexes  in 
genoal,  beginning  wiUi  thnt  which  alwi^ 
oug^  to  have  the  upper  hand.  After  hav- 
iag  obaerred,  with  moch  uuriusily,  Uie  ao- 
compliiAmeiits  which  are  apt  to  captrrate 
iemale  hearts,  I  find  that  there  b  no  per- 
son so  irresisiible  as  one  who  b  a  man  of 
importance,  provided  it  be  m  matters  of  no 
One  who  makes 


ta&ed  oC  titfogh  ttbeibr  the 
cockof  hb  hat,orfer]      ' 
boxesata] ' 

fiTourite.  ^ 

make  hb  fortune  by  knocking  down  a « 
stable;  and  may  venture  to  say,  thongjkit 
may  seem  a  paradox,  that  many  a  imr  one 
has  died  by  a  dud  in  wfcich  both  the  oam- 
batants  have  survived. 

'About  three  vrinters  ago^  I  took  noboe  flf 
a  jToong  lady  at  the  theatre,  who  oc 
a  passion  for  a  notorious  rake  that  1 
a  paf^  of  catcaUs;  . 

fonned  that  the  emperor  of  the! 
married  a  rich  widow  within  three 
after  havii^  rendered  himsctf  fin  miilahh  ■ 
Qie  oties  of  Londan  and  We 
Scouring  and  breakmg  of 
done  fr^nent  execution  upon  the  kx. 
there  b  no  set  of  these  male  charmeti 
make  thdr  way  more  mcciimfuBj 
those  who  have  ndned  thimKliii  mi 
for  intrigue,  and  have  rained  ^he  ^ 
number  of  reputations.    Therebaa 
cnriositj  m  the  female  worid  mbe  I 
ed  with  the  dear  man  who  has  been* 
l^  odMTs,  and  to  know  what  k 
makes  him  so  acreeable.    Bs  nf 
does  more  than  half  hb  basinessL    Cvcit 
one  that  b  ambitious  of  beiag  a  wouana  of 
fastenn,  kxiksoutforomatsmtiesofl 
in  hb  company;  so  that,  to  use  the 
proveib,  ''WhenhbnasaebuihcaaBTl 

I  was  very  sensible  of  thegreAa 
tage  of  bdng  a  man  of  importance  upcai 
these  occaaons  on  the  daj  of  tiie  king^ 
entnr,  when  1  was  seated  m  a  baknnf^  he- 
hindf  a  duster  of  very  pretty  oooMtry  Uks, 
who  had  one  of  tiiese  showy  giintknwji  In 
the  midst  of  them.  TVr  firit  TnrH  i  n^^hl 
to  several  permna  of 
quality  whom  he  %d  not  know:  anv.  he 
had  the  impudence  to  hem  at  a  1 
who  had  a  finer  equipage  than 
and  aeened  a  httie  ooocCTned  at  the  i 
tinent  huBias  of  tiie  mob,  that  1 
friend  from  taking  notice  of  him.  There 
was  indeed  one  who  pulled  sJF  hb  hntac» 
him;  and,  upon  the  ]a£es  addag  who  it 
was,  he  told  them  it  was  a  r 


that  he  had  been  very  meny  with  the  aij;^ 


before;  whereas  in  truth  it  was 


*He  was  never  at  a  1 
asked  any  person^  name,  thos^  he  sel- 
dom knew  any  one  under  a  peer.  HefouBi 
dukes  and  earn  aasong  the  ahlenncn,  veiy 
good-natured  follows  among  the 
oouaadlors,  witii  two  or  Utfee  a 
rakes  aasong  tifte  bishops  and  j 

< In diort,  I coOected frmf 
couise,  that  he  was  srqusinted  widi  ciuy 
body,  and  knew  nobo^.  Atthesaaaet' 
I  am  mistaken  if  he  mid  not  that  di^  ■ 
more  advances  in  the  afections  of  hssi 
tress,  who  sat  near  him,  than  he  I 
dene  m  half  a  year's  c 

•Ovid  has  fin^  towted 
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■Mkiog  1af%  wHIeh  I  shall  faefe  gWe  my 
raMler  in  Mr.  Diyden's  tratMbtna. 

•  Page  the  eleventh. 

**  Tfant  lore  in  theatres  did  Ant  iinpro?e» 
And  theatref  are  itfll  tbe  loene  of  love ; 
Nor  flban  the  eharlota,  and  the  couner'a  race ; 
The  C^rcna  it  no  inconvenient  plaee. 
Nor  need  it  there  of  talking  on  the  hand. 
Nor  nods,  nor  sifni**  which  lovers  understand; 
But  boldly  next  the  fair  your  seat  provide. 
Close  as  yon  can  to  here,  and  side  by  sals, 
Pletta*d'or  unpleas'd,  no  matter.  crowdiBf  sit; 
For  so  the  laws  of  public  shows  permit. 
Then  find  oecasfton  to  becia  discourse, 
Inqniie  whose  chariot  this,  and  whose  ttet  horse; 
To  whatsoever  side  she  is  inclined. 
Suit  Ml  your  inclinations  to  her  mind. 
Like  what  she  likes,  from  thence  yoor  eonrt  bsffin, 
Aad,  whom  she  lh«ows,^ah  that  hs  may  win.** 

'  Again,  page  the  axteenth, 

"  O  when  will  eosse  the  day  by  heaven  desifn^d. 
When  thou,  the  best  and  ftiiest  of  mankind. 
Drawn  ^  white  homes,  shall  in  triumph  rMe, 
WHh  conqner'd  slaves  attendina  on  thy  side ; 
fRnvee  that  no  lonfer  can  be  safe  in  flight, 
O  florions oMeet!  O  surprisfttg  sight! 
O^y  of  pahtie  toy.  too  good  Co  end  in  night! 
0»BiMh  a  day,  ifthoa,  and  next  to  thee 
^fhMM  heaaty  sits,  the  speetade  to  see: 
rf  she  inquires  the  names  of  conquer*d  kings. 
Of  monnUins,  rivers,  and  their  WddNi  springs; 
Answer  to  aU  thoa  know*st;  and  if  needbe, 
or  things  anknoaFn  seem  to  speak  knowingly: 
Thia  is  Euphrates,  crown'd  with  reeds;  and  there 
Flows  the  swift  llgris,  with  his  sea-graen  hair. 
fnwnt  new  nasMs  of  things  unknown  befbre : 
Can  this  Armenia,  that  the  Casaiaa  shore; 
Can  this  a  Made,  and  that  the  Parthian  youth; 
TA  probably;  no  matter  fbr  the  trath.*^ 
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cnimina.  dneite  Daphnhn. 


Daeimahnrbe 

Fify.Ser.vHl.«. 
aestow  my  charaw. 
My  Ungering  Daphnu,  to  my  longing  aims.— nrprfia. 

The  foUowing  cop7  of  veraea  comet  fipom 
one  of  my  corrapondent8»*  and  haa  some- 
thing in  it  80  original,  that  I  do  not  much 
doabt  but  it  will  divert  my  readers.! 

L 

*  1^  time,  O  ye  Moses,  was  happily  npeat. 
When  Fhmha  went  with  me  wherever  I  went;t 
Tea  thousand  sweet  nieasures  I  Mt  in  mv  breasi: 
Sane  never  Ibnd  shepberd  Hke  Oolin  was  blesc! 
Bit  now  she  has  gone,  and  haa  left  me  behind, 
Whsan  marveMooa  shanfle  on  a  andden  I  find  I 
When  things  were  as  flhe  as  could  possibly  be, 
I  thoocht  iwas  the  spring;  but,  alaaf  it  was  she. 

n. 


TV 

I 


*  WHh  soeh  a  eompankm  to  tend  a  few  sheep, 
^  Tlon  np  and  pl^,  or  to  lie  down  and  steep: 
was  no  goed-homour'd,  so  chserftU  and  gay. 

My  heart  was  as  light  aa  a  feather   " 

But  now  I  so  croM  and  so  peevish  i 

flo  atmngely  aneanr  as  never  waa  I 


I  feather  aU  day. 
''I  am  grow 
I  known. 


•  Ifr.  John  Byron,  author  or  the  two  pnpMi  on  dnaiB. 
tag,  NkK  KB  and  Ml 

t  **  It  has  been  said,  on  good  authority,  that  the  Phsbe 
«r  this  naatoral  WM  Joanna,  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Bent, 
ley.  and  that  K  was  written,  not  ao  mneh  from  aflbctiMi 
to  the  daufhter,aa  frith  ths  aim  of  seeuring  the  inter- 
art  of  the  doctor,  hi  promoting  the  author's  views  with 
tegnrd  to  the  fellowship  fer  which,  at  the  period  orhs 
eoaipoaition,  he  was  a  candidate.** 

Drakes  Aseys.  VOL  iU.  p.  SIS. 
i.^J^i?5rt^  "*** '""V  PMody  or  these  two  Ihiaa 
ia  hla  Bath  Guide. 

thna,  my  dear  iMthet^  been  wietthedly  apaat, 
a^pa  ar  a  bickop  whaMvtr  I  anat.'* 


-Mfi 

vnth 


My  feir  one  fagavi,  and  my  jora  are  attaroamr^ 
And  my  heart-I  am  aarr  it  wei#i  more  than  a  poan& 

«.    .  HL  . 

'  The  (bantain  that  wont  to  nm  swiftly  along. 
And  dance  to  soft  mnrmors  the  pebbles  among; 
Thou  know^  Uttle  Cupid,  If  Pbotbe  was  there, 
Twas  pleasure  to  look  at.  *twas  music  to  hear: 
But  now  she  is  atent.  f  vralk  bv  iu  side. 
And  still  as  it  mtvaurs  do  nothing  but  chide. 
Must  you  be  so  cheerful,  when  I  go  in  pain? 
Peace  there  frith  your  bubbling,  and  hear  n^  complain. 

-^  IV. 

*When  my  lambkins  around  me  wouhl  oftantimea 
P»ay,  , 

And  when  Phobe  and  I  were  as  Joyftil  as  they,      ■ 
How  pleasant  their  sporting,  how  happy  their  time. 
When  spring,  love,  and  beauty,  wore  all  in  their  prima 
But  now  in  their  frolics  when  by  me  they  pass. 
I  flinr  at  their  fleeces  a  handfril  of  grass; 
Be  stm.  then  I  cry,  fer  it  makes  me  quite  mad 
Tto  see  you  so  merry  while  I  am  so  sad. 
V. 

*  My  dog  I  was  ever  well  pleased  to  see 
Come  wagging  his  tall  to  my  Aiir-one  and  me; 
And  Pbcebe  was  pleas'd  too,  and  to  anr  dog  said. 
Come  hither,  poor  Ihllow;  and  patted  his  head. 
Bui-now.  when  he*s  fkwning,  I  with  a  sour  look 
Cry,  Birrahi  and  give  him  a  Mow  with  my  crook. 
Aad  ril  give  bim  another;  fbr  why  should  not  Tray 
Be  as  dull  as  his  master,  when  Pb«be*s  awayl 

VI. 

*  When  walking  with  Phosbe,  what  sighu  have  I  seea: 
How  flUr  was  the  flower,  how  fresh  was  the  arpenf 
What  a  teveljr  appearance  the  trees  and  the  shads. 
The  com-flekls  and  hedges,  and  every  thing  madel 
But  now  she  has  left  me,  thooch  all  are  still  there. 
They  none  of  them  now  so  deiiphtfril  appesr: 
*Tw8s  nought  but  the  magic,  I  find,  of  her  t 
Made  so  many  beautiAil  prospects  arias. 

VII, 

*  Sweet  music  went  with  us  both  all  the  wood  thnogh. 
The  lark,  linnet,  throstle,  and  nightingale  too; 
Winds  over  us  whisper*d.  flocks  fy  us  dM  Meat, 

And  chirp  went  the  grasshopper  under  oar  feec 
But  now  she  is  absent,  though  still  they  sing  on. 
The  woods  are  but  lonely,  the  melody's  gone:        / 
Her  voice  in  the  concert,  as  now  I  have  found, 
Onva  every  thing  alas  iu  agreeabto  soand. 

vin. 

*  Rose,  what  Is  beeooM  of  thy  delicite  hoel 
And  #here  is  the  violet's  beautiful  blue  1 

Dees  aught  of  iu  sweetnem  the  bkMsom  bf«ulle9 
That  nwadow,  those  daislea,  why  do  they  not  andteT    * 
Ah!  rirals,  I  see  what  it  was  that  you  dress'd 
And  made  yourselves  fine  for ;  a  place  in  her  breast : 
Toa  put  on  your  colours  to  pleasure  her  eye. 
To  be  plaek'd  by  her  hand,  on  hsr  boaoflft  to  dia. 

IX. 
•How  slowly  Ume  oeens,  UU  my  Phmbe  return! 
While  amidst  the  soft  aephyr's  cool  breeaes  I  burn  f 
Methinks  If  I  knew  arhereabout  be  wooM  tread. 
I  eoald  breathe  oa  hie  fringi,  and  twonM  melt  down  tha 

lead. 
Fly  swifter  ye  minutes,  bring  hither  my  dear. 
And  reat  so  much  longer  for't  when  the  ii  here. 
Ah,  Colin!  oU  Time  Is  ftiU  oTdeUy, 
Nor  will  bodge  one  foot  ftMter.  for  aU  thoo  eani t  say. 

X. 

*  Will  no  pitying  power  that  hears  me  complain. 
Or  curs  my  diaipiiet,  or  soften  my  painT 

Te  be  eur'd,  thou  must,  Colin,  thy  passion  lemovee 
But  what  swaia  is  so  silly  to  Uve  without  loval 
No,  deity,  Md  the  dear  nymph  to  return, 
Fbr  ne*er  was  poor  shepherd  so  sadly  fotlom, 
AhlwhatsbalTldor  I  shall  die  vrith  despair  I* 
Take  heed  aU  ye  swaina,  bow  ye  love  one  so  Adr.* 


raysa. 


Na  604.]    Friday,  October  «,  17X4. 

T^  ne  qusMierfs(selie  nefos)quem  mlhl,  quern  tfU, 
FInem  Dil  dederint,  Luconoe ;  nee  Babylonloa 

Tintaris  namsroa Btr.  tM.  zl.  I4k  1. 1 

Ah  do  not  strive  too  nrach 
_Xfy  dear  Leuooooe, 
What  the  kind  gods  design  to  do 
With  ■§  and  thea.-amjL 
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Vum*. 


kUM  QCTlrC  Ob  UMVlDf^  fUlBIC  CVClllS»  IS 

cne  of  the  strtmgeA  tncHnatiaiis  in  the  mbid 
of  nuik  Indeed,  an  mbiltty  of  foreseeing 
probshle  accidents  is  what,  w  the  language 
of  mentis  called  wisdom  and  prvdence:  hot, 
not  satisfied  with  the  light  that  reason  holds 
oat,  mankind  hath  endeavouroi  to  penetrate 
more  compendknisly  into  futurity.  Magic, 
ortcles,  omens,  hKky  hoars,  and  the  vaiions 
arts  of  superstition,  owe  their  rise  to  this 
powerful  cause.  As  this  principle  is  founded 
m  self-lore,  every  man  is  mre  to  be  solict* 
tons  in  the  firtt  pmce  about  his  ownfoftune, 
the  course  of  hishfc,  and  the  time  and  man- 
uer  of  his  death. 

If  we  OQoader  that  we  are  &ee  agents, 
we  shall  discover  the  absordity^  of  such  in- 
<|airiet.  One  ofour  actions,  which  we  might 
haye  performed  or  neglected*  is  the  cause 
>  of  another  that  succeeds  it,  and  so  the  whole 
chain  of  life  is  linked  together.  Pain,  po- 
verty, or  infamy,  are  the  natural  product 
of  Tidoos  and  imprudent  acts;  as  the  con- 
trary  blessings  aie  of  good  ones;  so  that  we 
cannot  suppose  our  lot  to  be  determined 
wHhoitt  impiety.  A  great  enhancement  of 
pteaMre  arises  from  its  bdng  unexpected; 
smd  pain  b  doubled  by  being  foreseen.  Upon 
an  diese,  and  several  6£et  accounts,  we 
ought  to  reat  satisfied  in  this  portion  be- 
stowed on  us;  to  adore  the  hand  dial  hath 
fitted  every  thing  to  our  nature,  and  hath 
Bot  more  fisplajed  his  goodness  in  our 
knowledge  than  w  our  ignorance. 

It  b  not  unworthy  observation,  that  seper- 
ndtioits  inquiries  into  fiiture  events  prevail 
more  or  k^  in  proportion  to  the  improve- 
ment of  liberal  arts  and  useful  knowledge 
in  the  several  parts  of  the  world.  Accoid- 
ingly,  we  find  that  magical  incantations  re- 
main in  Lapland;  in  the  more  remote  parts 
of  Scorianci  they  have  their  second  sight; 
and  several  of  our  own  countrymen  have 
aecn  abundance  of  £Edries.  In  Asia  thb  cre- 
dulity b  Strang;  and  the  jjeatest  part  of 
refined  learmng  there  consists  in  the  know- 
ledge of  amulets,  talismans,  occult  numbers, 
andthelike. 

When  I  was  at  Grand  Cairo,  I  fidl  into 
the  acquaintance  of  a  good-natured  mus- 
anlman,  who  promised  me  many  good  offices 
which  he  designed  to  do  me  when  he  be- 
came the  prime  minister,  which  was  a 
fortune  bestowed  on  hb  imagination  by  a 
doctor  very  deep  in  the  curious  sciences. 
At  hb  repeated  aolicitatioas  I  went  to  learn 
my  destiny  of  thb  wonderful  sage.  For  a 
snaaU  sum  I  had  hb  promise,  but  was  de- 
sred  to  wait  in  a  dark  apartment  until  he 
had  ran  through  the  prqiaratory  ceremo- 
nies. Having  a  strong  propensity,  even 
then,  to  dreaming,  I  took  a  nap  upon  the 
■oia  where  I  was  placed,  and  had  the  fbl- 
lowing  visioa,  the  particulars  whereof  I 
picked  up  the  other  day  among  my  papers^ 

I  fbana  mysdf  in  an  unbounded  plam, 
where  methoucht  the  whole  worid,  m  se- 
▼cnl  habits  and  with  different  tongues,  was 
The  muUitDdc  gMttl  swiftly 


and  I  tend  hi  myxif  a  I 
nation  to  wiagir  in  the  train, 
quickly^  sngl^  oat  some^  of  the' 
splendid  figures.  Several  in  Tich 
and  glittering  turbans  bustled  d&roiKh  the 
thro^  and  trampled  over  the  botes  «f 
those  thev  threw  down;  until,  to  my  graft 
surprise.  1  found  that  the  great  pace  tkcr 
went  only  hastened  them  to  a  yaffM  or 
a  bow-string.  Many  beautifal  daTwsrb  an 
the  other  a»de  moved  forward  with 
gayety;  some  danced  until 
alciir;  and  others  painted  their  i 
thev  lost  thdr  noses.  A  tr^  of  < 
with  busy  looks  Calling  into  a  i 
at  the  misfortunes  of  the  nnhapm  lac 
lem.    They 


with  sou 


turned  my  eyes  upon  them, 
each  of  them  filing  hb  pockets  ^ 
and  Jewels,  and  when  there  was  no 
left  for  more,  these  wretches,  lookisig  I 
with  fear  and  horror,  pined  a^vay  \ 
myfoce  with fomine vA cfacirtettL 
The  praspect  of  human  ausery 
me  dumb  for  some  vailes..  Thea  it  wat^ 
that  to  disburden  my  aund,  I  took  pea  and 
ink,  and  did  every  thing  that  has  since  hap- 
pened under  mj  office  as  Spectator.  A^He 
I  was  employmg  mysdf  fiar  the  good  ef 
mankind,  I  was  surprised  to  meet  wi^ 
very  unsuitable  returns  from  aqr  itMam- 
creatures.  Never  was  poor  sathor  an  beset 
by  pamphleteers,  who  sometimes  i 
directly  against  me,  but  oftcner  shot  i 
from  strong  bulwarks,  or  rose  ap  sad 
in  ambush.  They  were  of  all  Aaiactus 
and  capacities,  some  widi  ensigaa  of  dig^ 
nity,  and  others  in  liveries;*  hot  what  mott 
surprised  me  was  to  see  two  or  three  m 
black  gowns  among  my  enemies.  It  was  aa 
small  trouble  to  me,  sometimes  to  hav«  a 
man  come  iip  to  me  with  aa  aagnr  €acr, 
and  reproach  me  for  having  bsm'peoaed 
him,  when  I  had  never  seen  or  hoard  of 
him  in  my  life.  WHh  the  ladies  it  was 
otherwise:  many  became  mv  enenucs  for 
not  bdng  paiticnlariy  pointea  oat;  as  there 
were  others  who  resemed  the  satire  which 
they  imagined  1  had  ffirected  against  tbcsL 
My  great  comfort  was  in  the  comsaBT  of 
half  a  dosen  friends,  who,  I  foana  aiacr, 
were  the  chib  which  I  hkve  so  cftea  mea- 
tiooed  in  my  papers.  I  laughed  «Aea  at 
Sir  Roger  in  mvaeep,  and  was  thenrae  di- 
verted with  Will  Hooe>  comb's  gaUaatmv 
(when  we  afterwards  became  acqaanaed,) 
because  I  had  foreseen  hb  ro&rria^  with  a 
farmer's  daughter.  The  regret  wiuch  aiasa 
in  my  mind  upon  the  death  of  mv  r.ri 
paniciis,  my  anxieties  for  the  pirf^«  asd 
the  many  calamities  still  fleeting  before  mf 
eyes,  made  me  repent  my  curioaty;  whea 
the  magician  entered  the  room,  and  awaken- 
ed me,  by  telling  me  (when  K  was  too  late,) 
that  he  was  just  going  to  begin. 


•  nis  is  poiBted  at  Oe  kirriiaft 
miBMtnr  n  the  last  yvan  of  tke  nem^i 
Bwia.  Friar,  Ataitary,  Ik.  FttM^hk.  Ki 
worth.  lfn.«Hk7,a« 


N^«<|S.] 


TifE  sreCTATOR, 


N,  R  I  have  ctely ^eMv^red  the  prophecy 
<tf  that  part  of  my  life  which  is  past,  it  be^ 
ing  inconvenient  to  divulge  the  second  part 
until  a  more  proper  opportunity. 


No.  605.]    Monday^  October  11, 1714. 

Exnerint  tylvestrem  animura;  cuUuque  ft^qoenti, 
In  quaacanque  voces  artes,  baud  tanla  sequentur. 

'  They  change  their  savanie  mind. 
Tbsir  wiJdneM  kyge,  and.  quittipx  nature's  part. 
Obey  the  rules  and  discipline  <)f  art.— 2>ry<2m. 

Having  perused  the  following  letter,  and 
finding  it  to  run  upon  the  subject  of  love,  I 
referred  it  to  the  learned  casuist,  whom  I 
have  retained  in  my  service  for  speculations 
of  that  kind.  He  returned  it  to  me  the 
next  morning  with  his  report  annexed  to 
it,  with  both  of  which  I  shall  here  present 
my  reader. 

'Mr.  Spectator, — Finding  that  you 
have  entertained  a  useful  person  in  your 
service  in  quality  of  love-casuist,  I  apply 
myself  to  you  under  a  very  great  difficulty, 
that  hath  tor  some  months  perplexed  me. 
I  liave  a  couple  of  humble  servants,  one 
of  which  I  have  no  aversion  to;  the  other  I 
think  of  very  kindly.  The  first  hath  the 
reputation  of  a  man  of  good  sense,  and  is 
one  of  those  people  that  your  sex  are  apt 
to  value.  My  spark  is  reckoned  a  cox- 
comb among  the  men,  but  is  a  favourite  of 
the  ladies.  If  I  many  the  man  of  worth, 
as  they  call  him,  I  shall  oblige  my  parents, 
and  improve  my  fortune;  but  with  my  dear 
beau  I  promise  myself  happiness,  altaough 
not  a  jointure.  Now  I  would  ask  you, 
whether  I  should  consent  to  lead  my  life 
with  a  man  that  I  have  only  no  objection  to, 
or  with  him  against  whom  all  objecUons  to 
me  appear  frivolous.  I  am  determined  to 
follow  ^e  casuist's  advice^  and  I  dare  say  he 
will  not  put  me  upon  so  serious  a  thing  as 
matrimony  contrary  to  my  inclination.  I 
am,  &c  FANNY  FICKLE. 

« P.  S.  I  forgot  to  tell  you,  that  the  pretty 
gentleman  is  the  most  complaisant  crea- 
ture in  the  world,  and  is  always  of  my 
mind;  but  the  other,  forsooth,  fancies  he 
has  as  much  wit  as  myself,  slights  my  lap- 
dog,  and  hath  the  insolence  to  contradict 
me  when  he  thinks  I  am  not  in  the  right 
About  half  an  hour  ago,  he  maintsuned  to 
my  face  that  a  patch  always  implies  a 
pimple.^ 

As  I  Vxk  upon  it  to  be  my  duty  rather  to 
side  with  the  parents  than  the  daughter,  I 
shall  propose  some  considerations  to  my 
gentle  querist,  which  may  incline  her  to 
comply  with  those  under  whose  direction 
she  is;  and  at  the  same  time  convince  her 
that  it  is  not  impossible  but  she  may  in 
time*  have  a  true  affiecdoci  for  him  who  is 
at  present  kidifferent  to  her;  or,  to  use  the 
old  family  maxim,  that,  *  if  she  marries 
first,  lore'  will  come  after.' 


The  only  objection  th»t  i^e  seems  to  in* 
sinuate  a^inst  the  gentleman  proposed  to 
her,  is  his  want  of  complaisance,  which  I 
perceive  she  M  very  willing  to  retu^ 
Now  I  can  discover,  from  this  very  circum- 
stance, that  she  and  her  lover,  whatever 
they  mav  think  of  it,  are  very  good  friends 
in  their  nearts.  It  is  difficult  to  determhie 
whether  love  delights  more  in  giving  pl^- 
sure  or  pain.  Let  Miss  Fickle  ask  her  own 
heart,  it  she  doth  not  take  a  secret  pride  in 
making  this  man  of  good  sense  look  very 
silly.  «ath  she  ever  been  better  pleased 
than  whea  her  behaviour  hath  made  her 
lover  ready  to  hang  himself;  or  doth  rfie 
ever  rejoice  more  than  when  she  thinks  she 
hath  driven  him  to  the  very  brink  of  a  purl- 
ing stream?  Let  her  consider,  at  the  same 
time,  that  it  is  not  imposable  but  her  lover 
may  have  discovered  her  tricks,  and  hath' 
a  mind  to  give  her  as  good  as  she  brings. 
I  remember  a  handsome  young  baggage 
that  treated  a  hopeful  Greek  of  my  ac- 
quaintance, just  come  from  Oxford,  as  if 
he  had  been  a  barbarian.  The  first  week 
after  •^e  had  fixed  him,  she  tobk  a  pinch 
of  snufF  out  of  his  rival's  box,  and  appa- 
rently touched  the  enemy's  little  fingen 
She  became  a  professed  enemy  to  the  arts 
and  sciences,  and  scarce  ever  wrote  a  letter 
to  him  without  wilfully  misspelfing  his 
name.  The  young  scholar,  to  be  even 
with  her,  railed  at  coquettes  as  soon  as  he 
had  got  the  word;  and  did  not  want  parts 
to  turn  into  ridic|ale  her  men  of  wit  and 
pleasure  of  the  town.  After  having  irrir 
tated  one  another  for  the  space  oif  five 
months,  she  made  an  assignation  with  him 
fourscore  miles  from  London..  But,  as  he 
was  very  well  acquainted  with  her  pranks, 
he  took  a  journey  the  quite  contrary  war. 
Accordingly  they  met,  quarrelled,  and  m 
a  few  days  were  married.  Their  former 
hostilities  are  now  the  subject  of  their 
mirtli*J>eing  content  at  present  with  that 
part  of  love  only  which  bestows  pleasure. 

Women  who  have  been  married  some 
time,  not  having  it  in  their  heads  to  draw 
after  them  a  numerous  train  of  followers, 
find  their  satisfaction  in  the  possession  of 
one  man's  heart  I  know  very  well  that 
ladies  in  their  bloom  de^re  to  be  excused 
in  this  particular.  But,  when  time  hath 
worn  out  their  natural  vanity,  and  taught 
them  discretion,  their  fondness  settles  on 
its  proper  object  And  it  is  probably  for 
this  reason  that,  among  husbands,  you  will 
find  more  that  are  fond  of  women  beyond 
their  prime,  than  of  those  who  arc  actually 
in  the  insolence  of  beauty.  My  reader  will 
apply  the  same  observation  to  the  other  sex. 

I  need  not  insist  upon  the  necesaty  of 
their  pursuing  one  common  interest,  and 
their  united  care  for  their  children;  but 
shall  only  observe,  by  the  way,  that  mar- 
ried persons  are  botli  more  warm  in  their 
love,  and  more  hearty  in  their  hatre4  than 
any  otliers  whatsoever.  Mutual  favours 
and  obligations,  which  may  be  supposed  to 
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be  greater  here  tbtn  In  aav  odier  itate, 
naturally  beget  an  intenoe  anection  in  ge- 
nerous mnkb.  As,  on  the  contrary,  per- 
sons who  have  bestowed  such  farottrs  nave 
a  particular  btttemess  in  their  resentments, 
when  they  think  themselves  ill-treated  by 
tiioae  of  whom  th^  have  deserved  so 
much. 

Besides,  Miss  Fickle  may  connder,  that 
as  there  are  often  many  faults  concealed 
before  marriage,  so  ^ere  are  sometimes 
many  virtues  unobserved. 

To  this  we  may  add  the  great  efficacy  of 
custom  and  constant  conversadon  to  pro- 
duce a  mutual  friendship  and  benevcdence 
in  two  persons.  It  is  a  nice  reflection, 
which  I  have  heard  a  fnend  of  mine  make, 
that  you  may  be  sure  a  woman  loves  a  man, 
when  she  uses  his  expressions,  tell  his  sto- 
ries, or  imitates  his  manner.  This  gives 
a  secret  delight;  for  imitation  is  a  kind  of 
artless  flattery,  and  miehtily  fiavonrs  the 
powerful  principle  of  sof-love.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  married  personS)  who  are  possess- 
ed with  a  mutual  esteem,  not  only  catch 
the  air  and  war  of  talk  from  one  another 
but  fall  into  the  same  traces  of  thinking 
and  likin|^  Nay,  some  have  carried  the 
remark  so  far  as  to  assert,  that  the  features 
of  man  and  wife  grow,  in  time,  to  resemble 
one  another.  Let  my  fair  correspondent, 
therefore,  consider,  tnat  the  gentleman  re- 
commended will  have  a  good  deal  of  her 
own  face  in  two  or  three  years;  wluch  ihe 
must  not  expect  from  the  beau,  who  is  too 
fiiU  of  his  dear  self  to  copy  after  another. 
And  I  dare  appeal  to  her  own  judgment,  if 
that  person  will  not  be  the  handsomest  that 
is  the  most  like  herself. 

We  have  a  remarkable  instance  to  our 
present  purpose  in  the  history  of  king  Ed- 
gar, which  I  shall  here  relate,  and  leave  it 
with  my  fair  correspondent  to  be  applied 
tehersel£ 

This  great  monarch,  who  is  so  £unous  in 
British  story,  fell  in  love,  as  he  made  his 
progress  through  his  kingdom,  with  a  cer- 
Uun  duke*s  daughter,  who  lived  near  Win- 
chester, and  was  the  most  celebrated  beauty 
of  the  age.  His  importunities  and  the  vio- 
lence of  his  passion  were  so  great,  that  the 
mother  of  the  young  ladv  promised  him  to 
bring  her  daughter  to  lus  bed  the  next 
night,  though  in  her  heart  she  abhorred  so 
innmious  an  office.  It  was  no  sooner  daric 
than  she  conveyed  into  his  room,  a  yomig 
maid  of  no  disagreeable  fi^re,  who  was 
one  of  her  attendants,  and  did  not  want  ad- 
dress to  improve  the  opportunity  for  the 
advancement  of  her  fortune.  She  .made  so 
good  use  of  her  time^  that  when  she  offiered 
to  rise  a  little  before  day,  the  king  could  by 
no  means  think  of  parting  with  her;  so  tha^ 
finding  herself  under  a  necesaty  of  disco- 
vering who  she  was,  she  did  it  m  so  hand- 
some a  manner,  that  his  majes^  was  ex- 
ceeding gracious  to  her,  and  toox  her  ever 
after  under  his  protection:  insomuch,  that 
cur  chronicles  tell  ub»  be  carried  beridong 


wHh  hliii.iiuide  her  Ma  int 

state,  anacootfamedtruetoheraloBe,! 

his  marriage  with  the  beantifia  Elfrlda. 


Na  60d.]  Wednesday,  October  13,  ITl^ 

•^— lonfom  canUi  aoUU  tmboraai 
Ainto  eoqjnx  percoirit  poetine  tetaa. 

■em  time  it  howe 
Tlw  good  wife  eintiBfflittcsttMviiMMi  tona. 

'Mb.  Spectator,— I  have  a  ooupleQf 
nieces  under  my  direction,  who  90  often  vm 
gadding  abroacC  that  I  do  not  know  what 
to  have  them.  Thdr  dress,  their  tea,  sad 
their  visits,  take  up  aE  their  tuoae,  and  tiMV 
go  to  bed  as  tired  with  doing  nothing  as  I 
am  after  quihing  a  whole  moder-pettiooaL 
The  only  time  they  are  not  idle  is  whie 
they  read  your  Spectators;  whidi  being 
dedicated  to  the  interest  of  wtue,  I  de«c 
you  to  recommend  the  lone  Delected  ait 
of  needle-woric  Those  boors  which  in  tkis 
age  are  thrown  away  on  dress,  ^lay,  viBt% 
and  the  tike,  were  employed,  m  mf  linc^ 
in  writing  out  recapts,  or  wurkii^'  bed^ 
chairs,  anid  hangings,  for  the  fiunily.  For 
my  part,  I  have  plied  my  needle  tiiese  £fty 
vears,  and  by  my  good  will  wookf  never 
have  it  out  of  my  iiand.  It  fficves  my 
heart  to  see  a  couple  of  proua  idle  fmi 
sipping  thdr  tea,  for  a  whole  afternoon,  in 
a  room  hung  round  with  the  indiutrjr  of 
their  great  grandmother.  Pray,  sir,  take 
the  laudable  m^rstery  of  endiroidery  into 
your  serious  consideration,  and,  as  you  hare 
a  great  deal  of  the  virtue  of  the  b^  are  in 
you,  conUnue  your  endeavours  to  rdnnn 
the  present    I  am,  &c.' 

In  obedience  to  the  commands  of  mj  ve- 
nerable ccnrrespondent,  I  have<faily  wfa^beA 
this  important  subject,  and  promise  mysetf, 
from  the  arpiments  here  laid  down;  tut  dl 
the  fine  ladies  of  En^and  will  be  rady,  ss 
soon  as  their  mouniing  is  over,*  to  a]]^lcsr 
covered  with  the  woik  of  their  own  hsidL 

What  a  detightful  entertainment  roust  k 
be  to  the  fair-sex,  whom  thdr  native  mo- 
desty and  the  tenderness  of  men  towards 
them,  exempt  from  public  business,  to  psa 
thdr  hours  m  imitatmg  fruits  and  flowers, 
and  transplanting  all  ue  beauties  of  nature 
into  their  own  dress,  or  ndsing  a  new  crea- 
tion in  thdr  closets  and  apartments!  Hov 
pleaang  is  the  amusement  of  walkii^ 
among  the  shades  and  groves  planted  bf 
themsdves,  in  survejring  heroes  dain  by 
thdr  needle,  or  tittle  cupids  whlcli  tiMV 
have  brought  into  the  world  without  pain! 

This  IS,  methinks,  the  OKist  proper  wav 
wherehi  a  lady^can  show  a  fine  genms;  sad 
I  cannot  forbear  widnng  that  several  wri- 
ters of  tiiat  sex  had  chosen  to  apply  tfasm-^ 
sdves  rather  to  tapestry  than  fhyme. 
Your  pastoral  poetesses  may  vent  thdr 
fancy  in  rural  landscapes,  aad  pinoe  do^ 
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peirittg  shepherds  under  silken  willows, 

I       or  Atown  thtm  in  a  stream  of  moh^r. 

'  The  herdc  writers  may  work  up  battles  as 
sQCcessfoUy,  and  inflame  them  with  gold 
or  Stan  them  with  crimson.  Even  those  who 

I  have  OBly  a  turn  ta  a  song,  or  an  epigram, 
mav  put  many  valuable  stitches  into  a  purs^ 
and  crowd  a  thousand  graces  mto  a  pair  of 

I      garters. 

If  I  may;  without  breach  of  good  ^an- 

,  ners^  iaiagine  that  any  pretty  creature  is 
void  of  genms,  and  would  peridhn  her  part 
herein  but  very  awkwardly,  I  must  never- 

'       theless  insist  upon  her  working,  if  it  be 

'       obXv  to  keep  her  out  of  harm's  way. 

'  Another  argument  D^  busying  good  wo- 

'  men  in  works  of  fancy  is,  because  it  takes 
them  off  from  scandal,  the  usual  attendant 

I  of  tea-tables,  and  all  other  inactive  scenes  of 
life.  While  thejr  are  formuie  their  birds  and 
beasts,  their  neighbours  will  be  allowed  to 

'  h€  the  fathers  df  their  own  children;  and 
whigand  tory  will  be  but  seldom  mentioned 
where  the  great  dispute  is,  whether  blue 
or  red  b  the  more  proper  colour.  How 
BHich  greater  glory  would  Sophronia  do 
the  general,  if  she  would  choose  ratlier  to 
work  die  battle  of  Blenheim  in  tapestry, 
than  signalize  herself  with  so  much  vehe- 
mence against  those  who  are  Frenchmen 
in  their  hearts! 

A  tlurd  reason  tliatlshall  mention,  is  the 
profit  that  is  brought  to  the  family  where 
these  pretty  arts  are  encouraged.  It  is 
manifest  that  this  way  of  life  not  only  ke^ps 
fair  ladies  from  running  out  into  expenses, 
but  is  at  the  same  time  an  actual  improve- 
ment. How  memorable  would  that  matron 
be,  who  shall  have  it  subscribed  upon  her 
monument,  'That  she  wrought  out  the 
whole  Bible  in  tapestry,  and  died  in  a  good' 
old  age,  after  having  covered  three  hun- 
dred yards  of  wall  in  the  mansion-house!' 

The  premises  b^iog  considered,  I  humbly 
submit  the  following  im>po6als  to  all  mo- 
thers in  Great  Britam: 

1.  That  no  young  virgin  whatsoever  be 
allowed  to  receive  the  addresses  of  her  first 
lover,  but  in  a  suit  of  her  own  embroidering. 

2.  That  before  every  frerfi  humble  ser- 
vant, she  be  obliged  to  appear  with  a  new 
stomacher  at  the  least 

3.  That  no  one  be  actually  married  until 
she  hath  the  child-bed  pillows,  &c  ready 
stitched,  as  likewise  the  mantle  tor  the  boy 
quite  fiiushed. 

These  laws,'  if  I  mistake  not,  would  ef- 
fectually restore  the  decayed  art  of  needle- 
work, and  make  the  virgins  of  Great  Britain 
exceedingly  mmble-iingered  in  their  buai- 


There  is  a  memorable  custom  of  the 
Grocian  lacfies,  in  this  particular,  preserved 
in  Homer,  which  I  hope  will  have  a  very 
good  effect  with  my  country-women.  A 
widow,  in  ancient  times,  could  not,  without 
indecency,  receive  a  second  husband,  until 
she  had  woven  a  shroud  for  her  deceased 
lord,  or  the  next  of  kin  to  him.  -  Acoofd- 
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ingly,  the  chaste  Penelope  having,  as  she 
thoug^ht,  lost  Ulysses  at  sea,  she  employed 
her  time  in  preparinz  a  winding-sheet  for 
Laertes,  the  father  of  her  hust^nd.  The 
story  of  her  web  being  very  famous,  and 
yet  not  sufficiently  known  in  its  several  cir- 
cumstances, I  shall  give  it  to  my  reader,  as 
Homer  makes  one  of  her  wooers  relate  it. 

•  Sweet  hope  she  gave  to  every  yooth  apart. 
With  well- taught  looka,  and  a  deoeitfUI  heart: 
A  web  she  wove  of  many  a  slender  twine* 

Of  carious  texture,  and  perplext  design ; 
My  youths,  phe  cried,  my  lord  bat  newly  dead. 
Forbear  a  while  to  court  my  widow'd  bed. 
Till  I  have  wove,  as  solemn  vows  require, 
This  web,  a  shroud  for  poor  Ulyases'  sire. 
His  limbs,  when  fate  the  hero's  soni  demands, 
Shan  claim  this  labour  of  his  daughter's  bands : 
Lest  all  the  dames  of  (Treeoe  my  name  des^iise. 
While  the  great  king  without  a  covering  lies. 

*  Thus  she.    Nor  did  my  Ariends  mistrust  the  guile: 
All  day  she  sped  the  long  laborious  toil : 

Bat  when  the  burning  lamps  supply*d  the  sun, 
&ach  night  unraveH'd  what  the  day  begun. 
Throe  live-long  summers  did  the  (Wiud  prevail ; 
The  fimrth  her  maidens  told  th'  araaaing  ule. 
Theaa  eyea  beheld^  as  dose  I  took  my  stand. 
The  backward  labours  of  her  fluthleas  band: 
Tfll  watch'd  at  length,  and  pressHl  on  every  side.    , 
Uet  task  she  ended,  and  eommenc'd  a  bride.* 


Na  607.]    Fnday,  October  15, 1714. 

DIcite  lo  Pnan,  et  lo  bis  did te  Pcan : 
Decidit  in  casses  prsda  potita  meos. 

OvidAr0jSmor,Ub.l.l, 
Now  lo  Psan  sing,  now  wreaths  prepare. 
And  with  repoatod  los  All  the  air: 
The  prey  Is  rallen  in  my  sucocsKfUl  toils.— .Amm. 

•  Mh.  Spectator, — Having  in  your  pa- 
per of  Monday  last  published  my  i-eport  on 
the  case  of  Mrs.  Fanny  Fickle,  wherein  I 
have  taken  notice,  that  love  comes  after 
marriage;  I  hone  your  readers  are  satisfied 
of  this  truth,  that  as  love  generally  pro- 
duces matrimony,  so  it  often  happens  that 
matrimony  produces  love. 

•  It  perhaps  requiivs  more  virtue  to  make 
a  good  husband  or  wife  than  what  go  to  the 
finishing  any  the  most  sjiiuing  character 
whatsoever. 

•  Discretion  seems  absolutely  necessary; 
and  accordingly  we  find  that  the  best  hus- 
bands have  been  most  famous  for  their  wis- 
dom. Homer,  who  hath  drawn  a  perfect 
pattern  of  a  pnident  man,  to  make  it  the 
more  complete,  hath  celebrated  him  for  the 
just  returns  of  fidelity  and  truth  to  his 
Penelope;  insomuch  that  he  refused  the 
caresses  of  a  goddess  fi)r  her  sake;  and,  to 
use  the  expression  of  the  best  of  Pagan 
authors,  *•  Vetulam  au^tn  firxCulit  immor- 
talitad"  his  old  woman  was  dearer  to  him 
than  immortality. 

•Virtue  is  the  next  necessary  qualifica- 
tion for  this  domestic  character,  as  it  na- 
tarally  produces  constancv  and  mutual 
esteem.  Thus  Brutus  ana  Porcia  were 
more  remarkable  for  virtue  and  affection 
than  any  ocho^  of  the  age  in  which  they 
lived. 

*Good-nat^re  is  a  third  necessary  in- 
gredient in  the  marriage  state*  without 
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which  it  would  Inevitably  sour  upon  a  thou- 
sand occasions.  When  greatness  of  mind  is 
joined  with  this  amiable  quality  it  attracts 
the  admiration  and  esteem  of  all  who  be- 
hold it.  Thus  Cssar,  not  more  remarkable 
for  his  fortune  and  yalour  than  for  his  hu- 
manity, stole  into  the  hearts  of  the  Roman 
people^  when,  breaking  through  the  xms- 
tom,  he  pronounced  an  oration  at  the  funeral 
of  his  first  and  best-beloved  wife. 

<  Good-nature  is  insufficient,  unless  it  be 
steady  and  uniform,  and  accompanied  with 
an  evenness  of  temper,  which  is  above  all 
things  to  be  preserved  in  this  friendship 
contracted  for  life.  A  man  must  be  easy 
within  himself  before  he  can  be  so  to  his 
other  sell  Socrates  and  Marcus  Aurelius 
are  instances  of  men,  who,  by  the  strengA 
of  philosophy,  having  entirel)r  composed 
their  minus,  and  subdued  their  passions, 
are  celebrated  for  good  husbands,  notwith- 
standing the  first  was  yoked  with  Aantippe» 
and  the  other  with  Faustina.  If  the  wed- 
ded pair  would  but  habituate  themselves 
for  the  first  year  to  bear  with  one  another's 
faults,  the  aifficulty  would  be  pretty  well 
conquered.  This  mutual  sweetness  of  tem- 
per and  complacency  was  finely  recom- 
mended in  the  nuptial  ceremonies  among 
the  heathen^  who,  when  they  sacrificed  to 
Juno  at  that  solemnity,  always  tore  out  the 
gall  from  the  entrails  of  the  victim,  and 
cast  it  behind  the  altar. 

*  I  shall  conclude  this  letter  with  a  pas- 
sage out  of  Dr.  Plot's  Natural  History  of 
Staffordshire,  not  only  as  it  will  serve  to  fill 
up  your  present  paper,  but,  if  I  find  myself 
in  the  humour,  may  give  rise  to  another;  I 
having  by  me  an  old  register  belonging  to 
the  place  here  under-mentioned. 

« Sir  Philip  de  Somervile  held  the  manors 
of  Whichenovre,  Scirescot,  Ridware,  Ne- 
therton,  and  Cowlee,  all  in  the  county  of 
Stafford,  of  the  eaiis  of  Lancaster,  by  this 
memorable  service.  The  said  Sir  Philip 
shall  find,  maintiun,  and  sustain,  one  bacon- 
flitch,  hanging  in  his  hall  at  Whichenovre, 
ready  arrayedf  all  times  of  the  year  but  in 
Lent,  to  be  given  to  everv  man  or  woman 
married,  after  the  day  and  the  year  of  their 
marriage  be  past,  in  form  following.* 

"  Whensoever  that  any  one  such  before 
named  wiU  come  to  inquire  for  the  bacon, 
in  their  own  person,  they  shall  come  to  the 
bailiff*,  or  to  the  porter  of  the  lordship  of 
Whichenovre,  and  shall  say  to  them  in  the 
manner  as  ensueth: 

*  Bailiff',  or  porter,  I  do  you  to  know,  that 
I  am  come  for  myself  to  demand  one  bacon- 
flvke  hanging  in  the  hall  of  the  lord  of 
Whichenovre,  after  the  form  thereunto  be- 
longing.' 

"  After  which  relation,  the  baiM  or  por- 
ter shall  asagn  a  day  to  him,  upon  promise 
by  his  fidth  to  return,  and  with  nim  to  bring 
twain  of  his  neighbours.    And  in  the  mean 


*Tlm  wu  a  ■imilar  inatitniioB  at  Dumow  to 
Emoz.  for  ui  Meount  of  whieh  m  UlAodl  ItlMnvy. 


time,  the  sakl  beflilF  shall  take  widi  Urn 
twain  of  the  freeholders  erf  the  lordriupcf 
Whichenovre,  and  they  three  shaft  go  to 
the  manor  of  Rudlow,  bdongin^  to  Rflbot 
Knightleye,  and  there  riiall  sonmicii  Ike 
aforesaid  Knightleye,  or  his  bulHt  coa- 
manding  him  to  be  ready  at  Wtuckeoofit 
the  day  appointed,  at  prime,  of  d^,  vkk 
his  carriage,  that  is  to  say,  a  horK  md  a 
saddle,  a  sack  and  a  pryke,  for  to  ooavey 
the  said  bacon  and  corn  a  jaomejr  oat  cftkie 
county  of  Stafford,  at  his  cottageiL    Aii 
then  the  said  bailiff  ^lall,  with  the  aid 
freeholders,  summon  all  the  tenants  of  ^ 
said  manor,  to  be  ready  at  the  day  appoiBiei 
at  Whichenovre,  for  to  do  and  iieilUiB  the 
services  which  they  owe  to  the  bacon.  Ami 
at  the  day  assigned,  all  such  as  owe  serrins 
to  the  bacon  shall  be  ready  at  the  gtte  rf 
the  manor  of  Whichenovre,  from  the  star 
rising  to  noon,  attendiiM;  and  awaitiiig  for 
the  coming  of  him  who  letcheth  Ute  teoea 
And  when  he  is  come,  there  shall  be  de- 
livered to  him  and  his  fidlows,  cbmpekM, 
and  to  an  those  which  shaU  be  diere  todo 
their  services  due  to  the  bacoo.    And  Aey 
shall  lead  the  said  demandant  with  timps 
and  tabors,  and  other  manner  of  miBstrelsr> 
to  the  hall  door,  where  he  shall  find  the  lord 
of  Whichenovre,  or  his  steward,  read/  to 
deliver  the  bacon  in  this  nuonert 

**He  shall  inquire  of  lum  w\uch  de- 
mandeth  the  bacon,  if  he  have  bm^ 
twain  of  his  neighbours  frith  him:  wtefa 
must  answer,  *they  be  here  ready.'  Aad 
then  the  steward  shall  cause  these  tvs 
neighbours  to  swear,  if  the  said  dcmawfart 
be  a  wedded  man,  or  have  been  a  nsa 
wedded;  and  if  since  his  marriage  one  yeff 
and  a  day  be  past;  and  if  he  be  a  fiuiai 
or  a  villmmf  And  if  his  sud  neigbbows 
make  oath  that  he  hath  for  hini  w  tiM« 
three  points  rehearsed,  then  shall  the  been 
be  taken  down  and  brought  to  the  h^  dosr, 
and  shall  there  be  laid  upon  one  hatf^qiH*- 
ter  of  wheat,  and  upon  one  other  of  lye. 
And  he  that  demandeth  the  bacon  shaU 
kneel  upon  his  knee^  and  sh^  hold  In 
right  hand  upon  a  book,  which  book  ihd 
be  laid  upon  the  bacon  and  the  cora,  aad 
shall  make  oath  in  this  mannCTt 

*  Hear  ye,  ^r  PhiUp  de  Somervile,  tori 
of  Whichenovre,  mayntener  and  grrerof 
this  baconne;  that  I  A  sithe  I  wedded  B  ay 
wife,  and  sithe  I  had  hyr  in  n»y  kepyio^ 
and  at  m^  wylle,  by  a  year  and  a  day  after 
our  marriage,  I  would  not  have  chaonged 
for  none  other;  farer  ne  fowler;  richer  ac 
pourer;  ne  for  none  other  deacended  of 
greater  lynage;  slepjring  ne  wakhife  at  aeo 
tyme. — And  if  the  seyd  B  were  scfe  and  I 
sole,  I  would  take  her  to  be  my  wifobciDce 
all  the  wymen  of  the  worid,  of  what  eoa- 
diciones  soever  thejr  be,  goodar  ev3rfie;  m 
help  me  God  and  hn  seyntea,  and  tbis  f-^ 
and  all  fleshes. 


t  TUUUn.  in  tha  langiiaio  of  tbt  tiam, 
vsntorbondfliaa. 


H«.60».] 
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i  ^'AikI  Ms  neighbourrs  shall  make  oath, 

that  they  trust  verily  he  hath  said  truly. 
And  if  it  be  found  by  his  neighbours  before- 
named,  that  he  be  a  freeman,  there  shall 
be  delivered  to  him  half  a  quarter  of  wheat 
and  a  cheese;  and  if  he  be  a  villain,  he  shall 
have  half  a  quarter  of  rve  without  cheese. 
And  then  shall  Knighdeye,  the  lord  of 
Rudlow,  be  called  for,  to  carry  all  these 
things  tofore  rehearsed;  and  the  sdd  com 
shall  be  laid  tm  one  horse,  and  the  bacon 
i^ve  it:  and  he  to  whom  the  bacon  apper- 
taineth  shall  ascend  upon  his  horse,  and 
shall  take  the  cheese  before  him,  if  he  have 
a;  horse.  And  if  he  have  none,  the  lord  of 
Whichenovre  shall  cause  him  to  have  one 
horse  and  saddle,  to  such  time  as  he  be 
passed  his  lordshijp:  and  so  shall  they  de- 
part the  manor  oT  Whichenovre  with  the 
com  and  the  bacon,  tolbre  him  that  hath 
woo  it,  with  trompets,  taborets,  and  other 
laanner  of  minstrelsy.  And  all  the  free 
tenants  of  Whichenovre  shall  conduct  him 
to  be  passed  the  lordship  of  Whichenovre. 
And  then  shall  they  all  return  except  him 
to  whom  appertaineth  to  make  the  carriage 
and  journey  without  the  county  of  Staffora, 
at  the  costs  of  his  lord  of  Whichenovre. " 


Na  608.]    Monday,  October  18,  iri4w 

^Peijoria  ridet  amantmn. 

OfniJtr9Jtm»r.Uh.\.fSL 

FonivinK  with  a  nnile 

The  imJanM  that  eaay  maids  begoUe.— l>nMltii. 

*Mr.  Spectator, — According  to  my 
promise  I  herewith  transmit  to  you  a  list  of 
several  persons,  who  from  time  to  time  de- 
manded the  flitch  of  bacon  of  Sir  Philip  de 
Somervile,  and  his  descendants;  as  it  is  pre- 
served in  an  ancient  manuscript,  under  the 
title  of  "The  Register  of  Whichenovre- 
l^all»  and  of  the  bacon-flitch  there  m^- 
tained." 

*  In  the  be^ning  of  this  record  is  recited 
the  law  or  mstitution  in  form,  as  it  is  al^ 
ready  printed  in  your  last  paper:  to  which 
are  added  two  bye-laws,  as  a  comment  upon 
the  general  law,  the  substance  whereof  is, 
that  the  wife  shall  take  the  same  oath  as 
the  husband,  mutatis  mtUandU;  and  that 
the  jadges  shall,  as  they  think  meet,  inter- 
rogate or  cross-examine  the  witnesses.  Af- 
ter ttiis  proceeds  the  register  in  manner 
following: 

*«  Aubry  de  Falstaff,  son  of  Sir  John  Fa> 
staff,  knight,  with  dame  Maude  his  wife, 
were  ^e  nrst  that  demanded  the  bacon,  he 
having  bribed  twain  of  his  father's  com- 
panions to  swear  felsely  in  his  behoof, 
whereby  he  gained  the  flitch:  but  he  and 
his  said  wife  falling  immediately  into  a  dis- 
pute how  the  said  bacon  should  be  dressed. 
It  was,  by  order  of  the  judges,  taken  from 
him,  and  hung  up  a^sun  m  the  hall. 

**  Alison,  the  wife  d[  Stephen  Freckle, 
brought  her  said  husband  along  with  her, 
and  set  forth  the  good  cenditioiis  and  be- 


haviour of  h«r  oonaort,  adding  withal  that 
she  dbubted  not  but  he  was  ready  to  attest 
the  like  c^  her,  his  wife;  whereupon  he^ 
the  said  Stephen,  shaking  his  head,  she 
tumed  short  upon  him,  and  gave  him  a  box 
on  the  ean 

"Philip  de  Waverland,  having  laid  his 
hand  up<m  the  book,  when  the  clause, 
*  were  I  sole  and  she  sde,'  was  rehearsed, 
found  a  secret  compunction  rising  in  his 
mind,  and  stole  it  ofTagain. 

"Richard  de  Loveless,  who  was  a  coup-; 
tier,  and  a  very  well-bred  man,  being  ob- 
served to  hentate  after  the  words,  *  after 
our  marriage,*  was  thereupon  required  to 
expl^n  himself.  He  replied,  by  talking 
verv  largely  of  his  exact  complaisance 
while  he  was  a  lover;  and  alle^  that  he 
had  not  in  the  least  disobliged  his  wife  for  a 
year  and  a  day  before  mfarriage,  which  he 
hoped  was  the  same  thing. 

"Rejected. 

"  Jocelme  Jolkyi  esq.  nmkine  it  appear, 
by  unguestionable  testimony,  that  he  and 
his  wife  had  preserved  full  and  entire  affec- 
tion for  the  space  of  the  first  month,  com- 
monly called  the  honey-moon,  he  had,  in 
amsideration  thereof,  one  rasher  bestowed 
upon  him.** 

*  After  this,  says  the  record,  many  y^ars 
passed  over  before  any  demandant  appear- 
ed at  Whichenovre-hall;  insomuch  that 
one  would  have  thought  that  the  whole 
country  were  tumed  Jews,  so  little  was 
their  affection  to  the  flitch  of  bacon. 

*The  next  couple  enrolled  had  like  to 
have  carried  it,  if  one  of  the  witnesses  had 
not  deposed,  that,  dining  on  a  Sunday  with 
the  demandant,  whose  wife  had  sat  below 
the  squire's  lady  at  church,  she,  the  stud 
wife,  dropped  some  expressions,  as  if  she 
thbught  her  husband  deserved  to  be  knight- 
ed; to  which  he  returned  a  passionate  pish ! 
The  judges,  t^ine  the  premises  into  con- 
sideration, declared  the  aforesaid  behaviour 
to  imply  an  unwarrantable  ambition  in  the 
wife,  and  anger  in  the  husband. 

*  It  is  recorded  as  a  sufficien^disqualiflca- 
tion  of  a  certain  wife,  that,  speakinjg^  of  her 
husband,  she  said,  "God  foi^ve  him.** 

*  It  is  likewise  remarked,  that  a  couple 
were  rejected  upon  the  deposition  of  one  of 
their  neighbours,  that  the  lady  had  once 
told  her  husband,  that  "  It  was  her  duty  to 
obey;'*  to  which  he  replied,  "O  my  dear! 
you  are  never  in  the  wrong!** 

« The  violent  passion  of  one  lady  for  her 
lap-dog;  the  turning  away  of  the  old  house- 
maid by  another;  a  tavern  bill  torn  by  the 
wife,  and  a  tmlor's  by  the  husband;  a  quar- 
rel about  die  kisfflng-crust;  spoiling  of^  din- 
ners, and  coming^  in  late  of  nights;  are  so 
many  several  articles  which  occasioned  the 
reprobation  of  some  scores  of  demandants^ 
whose  names  are  recorded  in  the  aforesaid 
register. 

'Without  enumerating  other  particular 
persons,  I  shall  content  myself  with  observ- 
mg  that  the  sentence  pronounced  against 
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oneGcmK  P(»dicr  k,  tlwt  ««lie  mi^ 
hftTe  liad  bacnn  to  hit  eggs»  if  be  had  not 
Kitherto  scnlded  his  wife  wbc»  they  were 
orerboiled.^  And  the  depotttkn  againit 
Dorothy  Dolittle  iwns  in  these  words,  "th»t 
she  had  so  far  usurped  the  dominion  of  the 
cod  fipe  (the  stirrin??  whereof  her  hushand 
cMmed  to  himselfO  that  by  her  good-will 
she  never  woukl  suffer  the  poker  out  of  her 
hand." 

*  I  find  but  two  couples  in  this  first  cen- 
tmj  that  were  succe^ul;  the  first  was  a 
sea-captahi  and  his  wife,  who  since  the  day 
(if  their  roarriat^  had  not  seen  one  another 
until  the  day  of  the  claim.  The  second  was 
an  honest  pair  in  the  neighbourhood;  the 
hnband  was  a  man  of  plain  good  sense,  and 
apeaceable  temper;  the  woman  was  dumb. ' 


Na609.]   Wedttemiay,  October^  mi. 


The  matn^imtims  m\^9tu  off  >oalt. 

<  Mr.  Spectator, — I  have  for  some  time 
desired  to  appear  in  your  paper,  and  have 
therefore  chosen  a  day*  to  steal  into  the 
Spectator,  when  I  take  it  for  granted  j*ou 
wul  not  have  many  spare  minutes  for  specu- 
lations of  your  own.  As  I  was  the  other 
day  walking  with  an  honest  countiy  gen- 
tkionn,  he  very  often  was  expressinr  his 
ifltonishment  to  see  the  town  so  mightily 
crowded  with  doctors  of  divinity;  upon 
which  I  told  him  he  was  very  mudi  mis- 
taken if  he  took  all  those  gentlemen  he  saw 
m  acarfi  to  be  persons  of  that  dignity;  for 
that  ayoun^  divine,  alter  his  first  degree  in 
the  umversity,  usually  comes  hither  only  to 
diow  himself;  and,  on  that  cxxasion,  is  apt 
ID  think  he  is  but  half  equipped  with  a 
gown  mod  cassock  for  his  public  appear- 
aace,  if  he  hath  not  the  additional  oraa- 
■Mat  of  a  scarf  of  nhe  first  magnitude  to 
entitle  him  to  the  impellation  of  Doctor 
feoni  his  landlady,  and  the  boy  at  Child's. 
NoW|  since  I  know  that  this  piece  of  gami- 
tsre  IS  looked  upon  as  a  mark  of  vanity  or 
affectadpn,  as  it  is  made  use  of  among 
•OBie  of  the  little  spruce  adventurers  of  the 
town,  I  should  be  glad  if  you  would  give  it 
a  piict  among  those  extravagances  you 
have  justly  expbaed  in  several  of  yxm  pa- 
pers: beiqf  very  well  assured  that  the 
main  body  of  the  cl^<gy,  both  in  the  coun- 
try and  the  universities,  who  are  almost  to 
a  man  untainted  with  it,  would  be  very 
wdl  leased  to  see  this  venerable  foppery 
well  exposed.  When  my  patron  did  me 
the  hoaourto  take  me  into  his  fomfly  (for  I 
must  own  myadf  of  this  ofder,^  he  was 
ptensed  to  say  he  tcnk  me  as  a  fiiend  and 
companion;  and  whether  he  looked  upon 
the  acarf  like  the  lace  and  shoulder-knot  of 
a  footman,  as  a  badge  of  servitude  and  de- 


I  dbaot^kiRm,  haft  he  ma  9 
ind  as  to  kave  my  wearing  of  k  to  Bjr  owB 
discretion;  and,  not  having  any  juat  tuie  tn 
it  from  my  degrees,  I  am  cofitet  Id  be 
without  the  omsunent.  The  pri^ilesca  ti 
our  nobility  to  keep  a  oertam  uamUac  of 
chaplains  are  undisputed,  though  pertopa 
not  one  in  tea  of  those  1  CTPiimdTgf  mA  ^^  ^ 
have  any  relation  to  the  nobfe  fiunSesthdr 
scarfs  bdong  to;  the  right  gneraBy  of 
creating  afi  chaplains^  except  the  domeaiic 
(where  there  is  one,)  being  nothing— c 
than  the  perquisite  of  a  stewaxdV  pte^ 
who,  if  he  happens  to  outhve  asf 
derable  number  of  his  noble  1 
probably,  at  one  and  the  ! 

fi%chuolains,alliatheiri    ^ 

roents,  m  his  own  creation;  thongh  ] 

there  hath  been  neither  g^aoe  sor  pn^cr 

said  in  the  femily  since  the  int — * — • ' 

the  first  coronet.    I  am,  &c.* 


•Mr.  Spkctatoe, — I  wiA  yon 
write  a  philosophical  paper  aboat  1 

antipathies,  with  a  woni  or  two  coot „ 

the  strength  of  imaginatifvi.  I  can  ^rre  via 
a  list  opca  the  first  notice,  of  a  ratiuaii 
china  cup,  of  an  egg  that  wa&s  apon  two 
legs,  and  a  quart-pot  that  sa^  fike  a  m^b^ 
inhale.  Hiere  is  in  my  nrjghhnarfcaod  a. 
very  pretty  prattling  shooUer  of  veal,  Uiat 
squaUs  oat  at  the  a^t  cf  a  Ymit  Thea» 
as  for  natural  antipathies,  I  know  a  gmeial 
officer  who  was  never  conqnered  but  by  a 
smothered  rabbit;  and  a  wife  thalt  draM 
neen  offer  her  hnAand  by  Ae  hcip  «f  a 
breast  of  mutton.  A  story  that  irlaies  «» 
myself  on  this  subject  may  be  tfwaght  not 
unentertaining,  especially  when  I  assaie 
yon  that  it  is  literally  true.  I  Imd  kar 
made  love  to  a  lady,  m  the  pn^w  mm^  of 
whom  I  am  now  the  happiest  of  miiiiail, 
whose  hand  I  should  have  gained  wtdi 
much  difficulty  without  the  aswilame  of  a 
cat  You  must  know  then  ^lat  aiy  1 
dangerous  rival  had  so  strong  an  av 
this  species,  that  he  wMBbif 
away  at  the  aght  of  that  hanaless 
tore.  My  friend,  Mrs.  Lacr,  her 
having  a  greater  respect  for'aie  aaa  mf 
purse  than  she  had  tor  my  rrvil,  a^aa▼s 
took  care  to  pin  the  tail  of  a  cat  andertfK 
gown  cf  her  mistress,  whenever  ^be  laaev 
of  hb  coming;  which  had  sa^  an  dfect, 
that  every  time  he  entered  the  raoa,  he 
locked  more  fike  cne  of  the  figvres  laMn. 
Salmon's  wax-woriL,t  than  adesiraUe  knrer. 
In  short,  he  frew  sick  of  her  r^^'y"; 
which  the  young  lady  taking  natke  cc  (wia 
no  more  knew  why  than  he  (fid,)  sIk  seal 
me  a  challenge  to  meet  her  in  IinoQlaV«a 
chapel,  which  I  joyfully  accepted;  aad 
have,  amongst  other  pleasures,  the  safis- 
faction  of  being  praised  by  ho*  for  my 
stratagem.    I  am,  &c» 

From  the  Hoop.       TOMKIMBLK* 


^•JH^^^^^t  HK  WM  ttB  «iy  of  tto  « 


tAm  exbibitioa  ttea  to  be  wi 


^9 


Maeia] 


THE  ^ECTftTCK. 


*  Mx.8pftCTATOR  ,-^The  tirsiiiB  of  Givit 
Britain  are  very  much  obliged  to  yoa  for 
potting  them  upon  such  tedvoai  drudgeries 
Ml  needle-work  as  vere  fit.  ordy  for  the 
Hilpas  and  the  Nilpas  that  lived  oefbre  ^ke 
flood.  Here  is  a  stir  indeed*  with  your  his^ 
tones  in  embroidepy,  your  groves  ivith 
shades  of  silk  and  streams  of  mohair!  I 
vonld  have  you  to  know,  that  I  hope  to  kill 
a  hundred  lovers  before  the  heist  house- 
wife in  England  can  stitch  out  a  battle;  and 
,  do  not  fear  but  to  provide  boys  and  girts 
much  faster  than  your  disciples  can  em- 
broider them.  I  bve  birds  and  beasts  as 
well  as  youy  but  am  content  to  fancy  them 
when  they  are  really  made.  What  do  you 
think  of  gilt  leather  for  {urqiture  ?  There 
16  your  pretty  hangings  for  yeurchasnber!* 
and*  what  is  more,  our  own  conntry  is  the 
only  |3lace  m  Europe  where  work  Of  that 
kind  is  tolerably  done.  Without  minding 
ynor  musty  lessons,  I  am  this  minute  going 
to  St  Paul's  chinch-yard  to  bespeak  a 
screen  and  a  set  of  hangings;,  and  am  re- 
dblved  t9encourage  the  manufacture  of  my 
o>untry»    Yours,  CL.EORA.' 


Vo,  610.]    FHday,  October  22,  1714 

Sic  cum  transierint  mei 
Nulto  cam  strepitu  diei, 
Plcbeiws  mortar  senez, 
ini  mon  fravit  incohat, 
Qui,  Botut  nimis  oaaibuf, 
I  Ignotuft  moritur  nhl.Smea. 

Thus,  when  my  fleeting  day«  at  last. 
Unheeded,  silently  are  paat, 
Calmly  I  shall  resigm  my  breath. 
In  life  oakaovD^  Ibrgot  in  death ; 
While  be,  o'ertaken  unprepared. 
Finds  death  an  evil  to  be  f^ar*d, 
Who  diet,  to  others  too  nraeh  kntfWli, 
A  Btraager  to  hinuelf  ahme. 

1  HAVE  often  wondered  that  the  Jenrs 
should  contrive  such  worthless  greatness 
'  for  the  Deliverer  whom  they  expected,  as 
to  dress  him  up  in  external  pomp  and  pa- 
geantry, and  rejwesent  him  to  their  itnagi- 
uations  as  making  havoc  among  his  crea- 
tures, and  actuate  with  the  poor  ambition 
of  a  Catsar  or  an  Alexander.  How  much 
more  illustrious  does  he  appear  in  his  real 
Character,  when  considered  as  the  outliDr 
of  universal  benevolence  among  men,  as 
refining  our  passions,  exalting  oar  natdre, 
giving  us  vast  ideas  of  immortality,  and 
teaching  us  a  contempt  of  that  little  showy 
grandeur  wherein  the  Jews  made  the  glory 
I  of  their  Mes^ah  to  consist! 
i  •  Nothing, '  says  Longinus,  *  can  be  great, 

I  the  contempt  of  which  IS  great*  Thepos- 
I  session  of  wealth  and  riches  cannot  give  a 
I  tnan  a  title  to  greatness,  because  it  is  looked 
(  upon  as  a  neatness  of  mind  to  contemn 
I  these  gifts  of  fbrtune,  and  to  be  above  the 

I  desire  of  them.    I  have  therefore  been  in- 

clined to  think  that  there  are  greater  men 
[  who  lie  concealed  among  the  species,  than 

I  «  TfaBtfe  was  abont  thir  tfme  a  oelebnted  muafte- 

[  SBtyortapegtry  »t  Chiilaas, 


those  who  (some  out  avd  dfaw  ^on  them* 
selves  the  eyes  and  admiration  of  mankind. 
Virgil  would  never  have  been  heard  d,  had 
not  his  domestic  misfortunes  driven  him 
out  of  his  obscurity,  aud  brought  him  to 
Rome. 

If  wc  suppose  that  there  are  spirits,  or 
angels,  who  look  into  the  ways  of  men,  as 
it  IS  highly  probable  there  are,  both  from 
reason  and  revelation,  how  different  are 
the  notions  which  they  entertain  of  us. 
from  those  which  we  are  apt  to  form  of 
one  another*  Were  they  to  give  us  in  their 
catalogue  of  such  worthies  as  are  now 
livmg,.  how  difierent  would  it  be  from 
that  which  any  of  our  own  species  would 
draw  up! 

We  are  daa^zled  with  the  splendour  ol 
titles,  the  ostentation  of  learning,  the  noise 
of  victories^  they,  on  the  contrary,  see  the 
philosopher  in  the  cottage,  who  possesses 
his  soul  in  patience  and  thankfulness,  under 
the  pressures  of  what  little  minds  call  po- 
verty and  distress.  They  do  not  look  for 
great  men  at  the  head  of  armies,  or  among 
the  pomps  of  a  court,  but  often  find  them 
out  in  shades  and  solitudes,  in  the  private 
walks  and  by-paths  of  life.  The  evening's 
walk  of  a  wise  man  is  more  illustrious  jn 
their  afht  than  the  march  of  a  general  at 
the  head  of  a  hundred  thousand  men.  A 
contemplation  of  God's  works;  a  vohmtary 
act  of  Justice  to  our  own  detriment:  a  gene- 
rous concern  for  the  good  of  mankind;  tears 
that  are  shed  in  alence  for  the  misery  of 
others;  a  private  desire  or  resentment 
broken  and  subdued;  in  short,  an  unfeigned 
exercise  of  humility,  or  any  other  virtue, 
are  such  actions  as  are  glorioA  in  their 
sieht,  and  denominate  men  great  and  reptt- 
table.  The  most  famous  among  us  are  often 
looked  upon  with  pity,  with  contempt,  or 
with  indignation;  whilst  those  who  arc 
most  obscure  among  their  own  species  are 
regarded  with  love,  with  approtMUon*  and 
esteem* 

The  moral  of  the  present  specidatio^ 
aosounts  to  this;  that  we  should  not  be  led 
away  by  the  censures  and  applauses  of 
men,  hut  consider,  the  figure  that  every 
person  will  make  at  that  time,  when  *  Wis* 
dom  shall  be  justified  of  her  children,'  and 
nothing  pass  ht  great  or  illustrious,  whkh 
is  not  an  ornament  and  perfbcti<m  to  human 
nature.  ^ 

The  story  of  Gyges,  the  hch  Lydian 
monarch,  is  a  memonU>le  instance  to  our 
present  purpose.  The  omcle  toeing  asked 
by  Gyges,  who  was  the  happiest  man,  re^ 
plied,  Aglaus.  Gvges,  who  expected  to 
have  heard  himsdt  named  on  this  occasioc^ 
was  much  surprised,  and  very  curious  to 
know  wIk>  this  Aglaus  should  be.  After 
mvtch  inquiry,  he  was  found  to  be  an  ob- 
scure countryman,  who  employed  all  hia 
time  in  cultivating  a  gardex),  and  a  few 
acres  of  land  about  his  house. 

Cowley's  agreeable  relation  of  tlus  stoty 
shall  close  this  d^'ft  speculation. 
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But  thf  fodf  knew,  mod  therefore  loT*d  bim  tfaea) 
Tbuf  liT'd  obKOiely  theo  without  a  naaie, 
AftMs,  BOW  eoBiifii'd  t*  etcraal  fluae. 
For  GyfBc  tke  ricli  ktag.  wicked  and  gwat, 
PretuBi'd  at  wim  Apollo*^  Delpbic  Mat, 
Pretum'dto  ask,  O  tboa,  tbe  whole  wofM*i  eye, 
fleeet  thoa  a  nan  that  haapier  it  than  II 
The  fod.  wha  ecorn'd  to  llatler  naa,  ie|ly*d, 
Aflaua  happier  ie.    But  Gyiee  cry'd. 
In  a  proud  rage.  Who  can  that  Aflaas  bef 
We>e  beard  ae  yet  of  no  each  kinf  ae  he. 
And  true  it  was,  thro««h  the  whole  earth  arouid. 
No  king  of  mich  a  name  was  to  be  ibund. 
Ie  wome  old  hero  of  that  nanoe  alive. 
Who  his  high  raee  doee-from  the  fodi  derive  t 
Is  it  soaM  nighty  ffea*ral  that  has  done 
Wonders  in  ^{ht,  and.  godlike  honours  won  1 
Is  it  some  man  of  endlen  wealth  1  said  he. 
NoM,  none  of  these.    Whocanthis  Agtaosbel 
After  long  search,  and  vain  inqairies  past, 
In  an  obscure  Arcadian  vale  at  last, 
(Th*  Arcadian  life  has  always  shady  been) 
Near  flooko^  town,  which,  he  but  onee  badeeea, 
Hila  Amus,.  who  BBonarche*  envy  drew. 
Whose  happiness  the  gods  stood  witness  to, 
TWs  mighty  Aglaus  was  laboring  found, 
WHh  his  own  hands.  In  his  own  little  gnmad. 

*8o,  graeioos  God,  if  it  nay  iawftil  be 
.  Aaioag  those  IboUab  gods  to  mention  thee, 
8o  let  ne  act,  on  such  a  private  stage, 
Tlie  last  dull  scenes  of  my  declining  age; 
After  kng  toila  and  voyages  in  vain. 
This  qviet  port  let  my  lose'd  vessel  gain ; 
or  heavn'ly  rest  this  earnest  to  me  lend, 
liec  ny  lift  sleei^  and  ieam  to  love  her  end.* 


hsppy  in  the  chiong6  of  bktgi 
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Hrfldal  fed  dnris  gemit  to  eantibua  horren 
Caucaem,  ByreaBBqaa  admoniat  nbera  tigies. 

Fhrf.  JEa.  iv.  366. 

Perfldioos  mani  thy  parent  was  a  rock. 
And  flense  Hyreanian  tigers  gave  thee  sadL 

.  I  AM  wUling  to  postpone  every  thing,  to 
do  any  the  least  service  for  the  deservinfi" 
and  unfortunate.  Accordingly  I  have  caused 
the  following  letter  to  be  maerted  in  my 
paper  the  moment  that  it  came  to  my 
hands,  without  altering  one  tittle  in  an  ac- 
count which  the  lady  rclates  so  handsomely 
heneli 

« M».  Spectator,—!  flatter  myself  you 
will  not  only  pity,  but,  if  posable,  redress 
%  misfortune  myself  and  several  others  of 
fnr  sex  lie  under.  I  hope  yon  will  not  be 
offended,  nor  think  I  mean  by  this  to  justify 
my  own  imprudent  conduct,  or  expect  you 
^oukL  No:  I  am  sensible  how  severely, 
in  some  ef  your  former  papers,  you  have 
reproved  persons  guilty-  ot  the  like  mis* 
management  I  was  scarce  nxteen,  and  I 
may  sav,  without  vanity,  handsome,  i^hen 
eeurtea  by  a  false  perjured  man;  who,  upon 
promise  of  marriage,  rendered  me  the 
most  unhappy  of  women.  After  he  had 
dduded  me  rrom  my  parents,  who  were 
people  of  very  good  fashiofi,  in  less  than 
Uiree  months  he  left  me.  My  parents 
would  not  see  nor  hear  from  me;  and,  had 
it  not  been  for  a  servant  who  hiKl  lived  in 
our  family,  I  must  certainly  have  perished 
for  want  of  bread.  However,  it  pleased 
Providence,  in  a  very  short  time,  to  alter 
my  misen^le  condition.  A  gentleman  saw 
me,  liked  me,  and  married  me*  My  pa- 
c«ot8  were  reooocttedi  and  I  mighl  do  «• 


was  oefore  miserable,  but ' 
that  you  shall  know,  whidi  are  1 
able  to  me;  and  I  am  sure  yoo  hsave 
much  honour  and  compassion  as  to  leCI 
persons  know,  in  some  of  your  papers,  bow 
much  they  are  in  the  wrong.  1  bavc  h 
married  near  five  years,  and  do  not 
that  fai  an  that  time  I  ever  wenfc  al 
without  my  husband's  leave  and  approba- 
tion. I  am  obUged,  tfirough  the  nnygta- 
mties  of  several  of  my  relations,  toro  tfmd 
oftiener  than  suits  my  temper.  Thco  ftis 
I  bOxiur  under  insuppottaMe  aeopSea.  Tlat 
man,  or  rather  monster,  haunts  every  plaoB 
I  go  ta  Base  villi«i!  bv  reason  I  wiB  a* 
admit  his  nauseous  wicked  vlnta  and  ap- 
pcMntments,  he  strives  all  die  ways  he  caa 
to  nun  me.  He  left  me  destitute  of  fricad 
or  money,  nor  ever  th«ight  me  worth  in- 
qurlng  after,  until  he  unforlnnatrfy  hap" 
pcaed  to  see  me  in  a  froot-booc  sparkiBg 
with  jewds.  Then  his  passion  letnnwd 
Then  the  hypocrite  pretended  to  be  a  pai- 
tent  Then  lie  practised  all  ttioee  arts  that 
hdped  before  to  undo  me.  I  am  not  to  be 
deceived  a  second  time  by  him.  I  hate  and 
abhor  his  odious  passion;  and  as  he  plainly 
percdves  it,  dther  out  cjT  spite  or  diveraon 
he  makes  it  his  business  to  expose  me.  I 
never  feul  seeing  him  in  all  yAAic  can- 
TMmy,  where  he  is  always  mostmdusttiCTMiif 
spiteful  He  hath,  m6h<»t,takl  an  Us  ac- 
quaintance of  our  ui^happy  aHair;  they  teil 
thdrs;  so  that  it  is  no  secret  amonehit 
companions,  which  arc  numercws.  ^Jjf 
to  whom  he  tdls  it,  think  they  have  a  tide 
to  be  very  familiar.  If  tticy  bow  to  mc^ 
and  I  out  of  good  manners  return  it,  then  I 
am  pestered  with  freedoms  that  are  do 
waysi^T^able  to  myself  or  company.  If  I 
turn  my  eyes  from  them,  or  seem  displeas- 
ed, they  sour  upon  it,  and  whisper  the  next 
person;  he  his  next;  until  I  have  at  last  the 
eyes  of  the  whole  company  upon  me.  Nay 
they  report  abominable  nosehoods,  under 
that  mistaken  notion,  "  She  that  win  gnaj 
fayours  to  one  man  will  to  a  hundred?'  I 
bejg  you  wUl  let  those  who  arc  guilty  know 
how  ungenerous  this  way  of  proceemng  ii. 
I  am  sure  he  will  know  himself  the  penoa 
aimed  at,  and  perhaps  put  a  stop  to  the  b- 
sdence  of  others.  Cursed  is  the  £atc  cf 
unhappy  women!  that  men  may  boast  and 
glory  in  those  things. that  we  must  think  of 
with  shame  and  horror!  You  have  the  art 
of  making  such  odious  customs  appear  de- 
testable. For  my  sake,  and,  I  am  sure,  far 
the  sake  of  several  others  who  dare  not 
own  it,  but,  like  me,  lie  under  the  same 
misfortunes,  make  it  as  infamous  for  a  okaa 
to  boast  of  favours,  or  expose  our  sex,  as  it 
is  to  take  the  lie,  or  a  box  on  the  ear,  and 
not  resent  it.  Your  constant  reader  aad 
admirer,  LESBIA. 

*P.  ^  I  am  the  more  impatient  under 
this  misfortune,  havmg  recdved  fredi  pw- 
vocatioD*  last  Wednesday,  in  the  Abbey. 
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I  eadrdy  asTee  wltli  the  amiable  and 
unfortunate  Lesbia,  that  an  insolt  upon  a 
woman  in  her  cirGumstances  is  as  infamous 
in  a  man,  as  a  tame  behaviour  ivhen  the 
Ke  or  a  buffet  is  given:  which  truth  I  shall 
beg  leave  of  her  to  illustrate  by  the  f<dlow- 
ine  observation;  ' 

It  is  a  ma^k  of  cowardice  pasnvely  to 
forbear  resenting  an  'affront,  the  resenting 
dT  which  would  lead  a  man  into  danger;  it 
is  no  less  a  sign  of  cowanMce  to  affront  a 
creature  that  hath  not  power  to  avenge  it- 
sell  Whatever  name  therefore  this  un- 
mierons  nuui  may  bestow  on  the  helpless 
lady  he  hath  injured,  I  shall  not  scruple  to 
give  htm,  in  return  for  it,  the  appellation  of 
coward. 

A  man  that  cmi  so  far  descend  from  his 
dignity,  as  to  strike  a  lady,  can  never  re- 
cover his  reputation  with  either  sex,  be- 
cause no  provocation  is  thought  strong 
enough  to  justify  such  treatment  from  the 
powmid  towards  the  weak.  In  the  cir- 
comstances  in  which  poor  Lesbia  is  situat- 
ed, she  can  appeal  to  no  man  whatsoever 
to  avenge  an  insult  more  erievous  than  a 
blow.  If  she  <:nuld  open  her  mouth,  the 
base  man  knows  that  a  husband,  a  brother, 
a  eenerous  friend,  wculd  die  to  see  her 
righted. 

A  generous  mind,  ^however  enraged 
against  an  enemy,  feels  its  resentments 
mnk  and  vanish  away  when  the  object  of 
1^  wrath  falls  into  its  power.  An  estranged 
fnend,  iiUed  with  jealousy  and  discontent 
towiu^  a  bosom  acquaintance,  is  apt  to 
overflow  with  tenderness  and  remone, 
when  a  creature  that  was  once  dear  to  him 
undergoes  any  misfortune.  What  name  then 
shall  we  give  to  his  ingratitude,  (who  for- 
getting the  favours  he  solicited  with  eager- 
ness, and  received  with  rapture)  can  insult 
the  miseries  that  he  himself  caused,  and 
make  «port  with  the  pain  to  which  he 
owes  his  greatest  pleasure?  There  is  but 
one  being  m  the  creation  whose  province  it 
is  to  practise  upon  the  imbecilities  of  frail 
creatures,  and  triumph  in  the  woes  which 
his  own  artifices  brought  about;  and  we 
well  know  those  who  follow  his  example 
will  receive  his  reward. 

Leaving  my  fair  correspondent  to  the 
direction  of  her  own  wisdom  and  modesty; 
and  her  enemy,  and  his  mean  accomplices, 
to  the  compunction  of  their  own  hearts;  I 
shall  conclude  this  paper  with  a  memora- 
ble instance  of  revenge,  taken  by  a  Spanish 
lady  upon  a  guilty  lover,  which  may  serve 
to  show  what  violent  effects  are  wrought 
by  the  most  tender  passion,  when  soured, 
into  hatred;  and  may  deter  the  young  and 
unwary  from  unlawful  love.  The  story, 
however  romantic  it  may  appear,  I  have 
heard  affirmed  for  a  truth. 

Not  many  years  ago  an  English  gjentle- 
man,  who,  in  a  rencounter  by  night  in  the 
streets  of  Madrid,  had  the  mirfortunc  to 
kill  his  man,  fled  into  a  church-porch  for 
•aoctnary.    Leaning  agahist  the  door»  he 


was  surprised  to  find  it  open,  and  a  tifllm* 
mering  light  in  the  church.  He  haa  the 
courage  to  advance  towards  the  light;  but 
was  terribly  startled  at  the  sight  of  a  wo- 
man in  white,  who  ascended  from  a  grave 
with  a  bloody  knife  in  her  hand.  The 
phantom  marched  up  to  him,  and  asked 
him  what  he  did  there*  He  told  her  the  i 
truth,  without  reserve,  believing  that  he 
had  met  a  ghost;  upon  which  she  spoke  to 
him  in  the  following  manner:  'Stranger, 
thou  art  in  my  power:  I  am  a  murderer  as 
thou  art  Know  then  that  I  am  a  nun  of  a 
noble  family.  A  base  perjured  man  un^ 
me,  and  boasted  of  it.    I  soon  had  him  dea- 

Fatched;  but  not  content  with  the  murder, 
have  bribed  the  sexton  to  let  me  enter  his 
grave,  and  have  now  plucked  out  his  false 
heart  from  his  body;  and  thus  I  use  a 
traitor^s  heart*  At  these  words  she  tore  it 
in  pieces  and  trampled  it  under  her  feet 
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Bfornman  liie«  aUvo*  «t  «Tonni  satlqas  ■■■■ntta 
Bfbmina,  per  regeiqiM  actum  genus  omne  Lat»o«» 
^recipitem  seopulo,  atque  ingeiitw  tarltfne  saxi 
Ekciitit  eflbttditqne  folo— ~       Ftrg.  JBn.  xn.  SBK 
Mwrraiuit,  boattlBf  of  hla  blood,  that  sprfaigs 
From  a  loof  royal  race  of  Latin  Idnfi, 
Is  by  the  IVojan  (torn  hit  cltariot  thrown, 
Cmsh'd  with  the  wjught  of  an  unwieldy  stone. 

It  is  highly  laudable  to  pay  respect  to 
men  who  are  descended  from  worUiy  an- 
cestors, not  only  out  of  gratitude  to  those- 
who  have  done  good  to  mankind,  but  as  it 
is  an  encouragement  to  others  to  follow 
their  example.  But  this  is  an  hX)nour  to  be 
received,  not  demanded,  by  the  descendanta 
of  great  men;  and  they  who  are  apt  to  re- 
mind us  of  their  ancestors  only  put  us  upeo 
makingcomparisons  to  their  own  disadvan- 
tage. jThere  is  some  pretence  for  boastiag 
of  vrit,  beau^,  strength,  or  wealth,  becauae 
the  commumcation  ^  them  may  give  plea- 
sure or  profit  to  others;  but  we  can  nave 
no  merit,  nor  ought  we  to  claim  any  re- 
spect, because  our  fathers  acted  well,  whe- 
ther we  would  or  na 

The  foUowine  letter  ridicules  the  folly  I 
have  mentioned  in  a  new,  and  I  think,  not 
disagreeable  light 

*  Mr.  Sfkctatoe,— Were  theg, 
of  every  fieimily  preserved,  there 
probably  be  no  man  valued  or  despised  on 
account  of  his  Inrth.  There  is  scarce  n 
beggar  in  the  streets,  who  would  not  find 
himself  lineally  descended  from  some  great 
man;  nor  any  one  of  the  highest  tfAe,  who 
would  not  discovo*  several  base  and  in^ 
gent  persons  among  his  ancestors.  Itwoold 
be  a  pleasant  entertainment  to  see  one  ped^ 
gfree  of  men  appear  together,  under  the 
same  characters  they  bore  when  they  acted 
their  respective  parts  among  the  livfaic. 
Suppose,  therefore,  a  gentleman,  ftdl  of  hb 
illustrions  family,  should  in  the  same  man* 
aef  Virgil  makes  iEneaalook  over  his  4e- 
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■COidttitSy  lee  the  wliole  Mne  a£  his  pro- 
genitors pass  in  review  bobre  bis  eye^— 
with  how  niany  varying  passions  woiud  he 
behold  shepherds  and  soldiers^  statesmen 
and  artificers,  princes  and  beggars,  walk  in 
the  procession  of  five  thousand  years!  How 
WDHid  his  heart  ^nk  or  flutter  at  the  seve- 
ral sports  of  fortune^  in  a  scene  so  diversi- 
fied with  n^  and  purple*  handicraft  tools 
and  sceptres,  ensigns  of  dignity,  and  Em- 
blems of  disgrace  1  And  how  would  his 
lears.and  apprehensions,  his  transports  and 
inortiiications,  succeed  one  another,  as  the 
fine  of  his  genealogy  appeared  bright  or 
obscure! 

'  In  most  of  the  pedigrees  hung  upln  old 
mandoQ-houses,  yon  are  sure  to  find  the 
fi^  in  the,  catalogue  a  great  statesman,  or 
a  soldier  with  an  honourable  cpmmia^on. 
The  honest  artificer  that  begot  him,  and  all 
his  frugal  ancestors  before  him,  are  torn 
off  from  the  top  of  the  register;  and  you 
ave  not  U^  io  imagine  that  ihe  noUe 
founder  of  the  family  ever  had  a  father. 
Were  veto  trace  manv  boasted  lines  farther 
badcwarda,  w«  shoqla  lose  them  in  a  mob 
of  tradesmen,  or  a  crowd  of  rustics,  with- 
out hope  of  sedng  them  emerge  agaui:  not 
unlike  the  old  AppUn  wav,  which,  after 
having  run  many  miles  in  lengthi  loses  it- 
self in  a  bog. 

« I  lately  made  a  visit  to  an  old  country 
gentleman,  who  is  very  far  gone  in  this  sort 
of  family  madness.  I  round  him  in  his  study 
perusing  an  old  register  of  his  family,  wWcn 
tic  had  just  then  discovered  as  it  was  branch- 
eA  out  in  the  form  of  a  tree,  upon  a  ^in  of 
parchment  Having  the  honour  to  have 
some  of  his  blood  in  my  veins,  he  permitted 
rae  to  cast  my  eyes  over  the  boughs  of  this 
venerable  plant;  and  asked  my  advice  in 
die  reforming  df  some  of  the  superfluous 
branches. 

•«  We  passed  slightly  over  three  or  four 
of  our  immediate  forefathers,  whom  we 
knew  bv  tradition,  but  were  soon  sto|>ped 
by  an  alaerman  of  Liondon,  who  I  perceived 
made  my  kinsman's  heart  go  pit-a-pat 
His  confusion  incre^ed  when  he  found  the 
a)derman*s  father  to  be  a  grazier;  but  he 
recovered  his  fright  upon  seeing  justice  of 
the  V^ttorum  at  the  end  of  his  titles.  Things 
went  on  pretty  well  as  we  threw  our  eyes 
occasioiially  over  the  tree,  when  unfor- 
taaatdy  he.  perceived  a  merchant-tailor 
perchsd  en  a  bough,  who  was  said  greatly 
to  have  inoreased  the  estate;  he  was  just 
gOii^  to  cut  him  off  if  he  had  not  seen  gent, 
aftier  the  name  of  his  son;  who  was  record-* 
ed  to  have  mortgaged  one  ci  the  manors  his 
honest  father  had  purchased.  A  weaver, 
who  was  burnt  for  his  religion  in  the  reign 
of  queen  Mary,  was  prun^  away  without 
mercy;  as  was  likewise  a  yeoman,  who 
died  of  a  fall  from  his  own  cart  But  great 
was  our  triumph  in  one  of  the  blood  who 
was  beheaded  for  hi^  treason:  which  ne- 
Tcvtkelflss  was  not  a  little  allayed  by  another 
olowTfliiGMtDrsiNikowas  hanged  for  steal- 
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cousin  were  wondernlly  raised  by  a  mick 
into  the  family  of  a  luii^t;  but  nnins 
tunately  for  us  this  branch  proved  bams: 
on  the  other  hand,  Margery  the  milk-fmid, 
being  twined  roimd  a  bough*  it  fiosriited 
out  into  90  many  shoots,  and  bent  with  m 
much  fruit,  that  the  <M  genftlemaD  was 
quite  out  of  countenance.  To  comSort  nae 
under  this  disgrace,  he  singled  oat  tt  biasdi 
ten  times  more  fruitful  than  the  oAov 
which  he  told  me  he  valued  more  than  sof 
in  the  tree,  and  bade  toe  be  of  good  ecu- 
fort  This  enormoifi  bough,  was  a  g;Falte«l 
of  a  Welsh  heiress,  with  so  many  Ap's 
upon  it,  that  it  might  have  made  &  li^ 
grove  by  itself.  From  the  trunk  of  the  pedi- 
gree*, which  was  chiefiy  composed  «  U- 
bourers  and  shepherds,  arose  a  huge  sproat 
of  farmers:  this  was  branched  out  into  yeo- 
man, and  ended  in  a  sheriff  of  the  coaarr* 
who  was  knighted  for  his  good  service  is 
the  crown  in  bringing  up  an  addressL  Seve- 
ral of  the  names  that  seesaed  to  dispun^i 
the  family,  beiiu;  looked  upoo  as  nwatakfab 
were  lopped  off  as  rotten  or  withered;  aa^ 
on  the  contrary^  no  smaU  number  appear- 
ing without  any  titles,  my  cousin*  to  supply 
the  defects  of  the  manuscript,  iidded  on^. 
at  the  end  of  each  of  them. 

*  This  tree,  so  pruned*  dressed  and  culti- 
vated, wasy  within  a  few  days,  trsmniantcd 
into  a  large  sheet  of  vellum^  and  pUced  in 
the  groat  hall,  where  it  attracts  the  venc* 
ration  of  his  tenants  every  Sunday  rnoming* 
while  they  wait  until  his  worship  is  ready 
to  so  to  church;  wondering  that  a  nwu  who 
had  so  many  fathers  before  him  shonld  wA 
be  made  a  knight,  or  at  least  a  justice  of 
the  peace.' 
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— '-Scadits  flonntem  ifnobilii  oti. 

Fwy.  Oeerf,  ir.  SM. 
Aflfectins  Btndies  of  lese  noisy  imiirr     rrijiw 

It  is  reckoned  a  piece  of  ill-brecdiiig  for 
one  man  to  engross  the  whole  talk  to  him- 
self For  this  reason,  since  I  keep  three 
visiting-days  in  the  week,  I  am  content  mm 
and  then  to  let  my  friends  put  in  a  word. 
There  arc  several  advantages  hereby  ao 
croing  both  to  ipy  readers  and  myself.  As 
first,  young  and  modest  writers  have  an  of>- 
portunity  of  getting  into  print;  a^^n,  the 
town  enjoys  the  pleasures  of  variety;  aiwl 
posterity  will  see  the  humour  of  the  present 
age,  by  the  help  of  these  lights  into  pri\~ate 
and  domestic  life.  The  benefits  I  receiTe 
from  thence  are  such  as  these:  I  gain  mere 
time ibr  future  speculations:  pick  up  hints 
which  I  improve  for  the  pubhc  good;  give 
advice;  redress  grievances;  and,  by  leav- 
ing commodious  spaces  between  the  several 
letters  that  I  print,  furnish  out  a  Spectator, 
with  little  labour  and  great  ostentation. 

*  Mr.  Spectator— I  was  miriitily  pleas- 
ed with  your  speculation  of  Fxiday,     Yosr 
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sMrthnenU  are  fi^le,  and  th6  Whfde  wmkfd 
up  in  such  a  manner  as  cannot  but  strike 
upon  every  reader.  But  eive  me  leave  to 
make  this  remark;  that  while  you  write  so 
pathetically  on  contentment,  and  a  retired 
life*  you  sooth  the  passion  of  melancholv, 
and  depress  the  mmd  from  actions  truly 
glorious.  Titles  and  honours  are  the  re- 
ward of  virtue;  we  therefore  ought  to  be 
affected  with  them;  and  though  li^ht  minds 
are  too  much  puffed  up  with  exterior  pomp, 

J  ret  I  cannot  see  why  it  is  not  as  trulv  pm- 
oaophica)  to  admire  the  glowing  ruby,  or 
the  sparkline  green  of  an  emerald,  as  the 
funter  and  less  permanent  beauties  of  a 
rose  or  a  myrtle.  If  there  are  men  c^  extra- 
ordinary  capacities,  who  lie  concealed  from 
the  world,  I  should  impute  it  to  them  as  a 
blot  in  their  characters,  did  not  I  believe  it 
owing  to  the  me^ness  of  their  fortune  ra- 
ther than  of  their  spirit.  Cowley,  who  tells 
the  story  of  Aglaus  with  so  much  pleasure, 
was  no  stranger  to  courts,  nor  insensible  of 
praise. 

^  What  than  I  do  to  be  for  erer  known. 
And  make  tbe  age  to  eonae  my  ownf** 

was  the  result  of  a  laudable  ambition.  It 
was  not  until  after  frequent  disappoint- 
ments that  he  termed  himself  the  melan- 
chc^y  Cowkv;  and  he  praised  solitude  when 
be  despaired  of  shining  in  a  court.  The 
soul  of  man  is  an  active  principle.  He, 
therefore,  who  withdraws  himself  from  the 
scene  before  he  has  played  his  part,  ought 
to  be  hissed  off  the  stage,  and  cannot  be 
deemed  virtuous,  because  he  refuses  to  an- 
swer his  end.  I  must  own  I  am  fired  with 
an  honest  ambition  to  imitate  every  illus^ 
trious  example.  The  battles  of  Blenheim 
and  Ramilies  have  more  than  once  made 
me  wish  myself  a  soldier.  And,  when  I 
have  seen  those  actions  so  nobly  celebrated 
by  our  poets,  I  have  secretly  aspired  to  be 
one  of  that  distinguished  class.  But  in  vain 
I  wish,  in  vain  I  pant  with  the  desire  of  ac- 
tion. I  am  chained  down  in  obscurity,  and 
the  only  pleasure  I  can  take  is  in  seemg  so 
many  bnghter  geniuses  join  their  friendly 
lights  to  add  to  the  splendour  of  the  throne.* 
Farewell,  then,  dear  Spec,  and  believe  me 
to  be  with  great  emulati(»,  and  no  envy, 
your  professed  admirer, 

'WILL  HOPELESS.' 

•Middle-Temple,  Oct  26,  iri4. 

*  Sir, — ^Though  you  have  formerly  made 
eloquence  the  subfect  of  one  or  more  of 
your  papers,  I  do  not  remember  that  you 
ever  considered  it  as  possessed  by  a  set  of 
{leople,  who  are  so  far  from  makmg  Quin- 
tiliaa's  rules  their  practice,  that,  I  dare 
say  for  them,  they  never  heard  of  such  an 
author,  and  yet  are  no  less  masters  of  it 
than  Tully  or  Demosthenes  among  the  an- 
cients, or  whom  you  please  among  the  mo- 
dems. The  persons  I  am  speaking  of  are 
our  common  beggars  about  this  town;  and, 
that  what  I  say  is  true,  I  appeal  to  any 
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man  who  has  a  heart  one  degree  softer  than 
a  stone.  As  for  my  part,  who  do  not  pre- 
tend to  more  humamty  than  my  neiehboiirsy 
I  have  oftentimes  gone  from  my  chambers 
with  money  in  my  pocket,  and  returned  to 
them  not  only  pennyless,  but  destitute  of  a 
farthing,  without  bestowing  of  it  any  other 
way  than  on  these  seeming  objects  of  jnty. 
In  short,  I  have  seen  more  eloquence  in  a 
look  from  one  of  these  desi)icable  creatures 
than  in  the  eye  of  the  fairest  she  I  ever 
saw,  yet  no  one  a  greater  admirer  of  that 
sex  than  myseli  What  I  have  to  desireof 
you  is,  to  lay  down  some  directions  in  order 
to  guard  ag^nst  these  powerful  orators,  or 
else  I  know  nothing  to  the  contrary  but  I 
must  myself  be  forced  to  leave  the  profes- 
sion of  the  law,  and  endeavour  to  get  the 
qualifications  necessary  to  that  more  profit- 
able one  of  begging.  But,  in  whichsoever 
of  these  two  capacities  I  shine,  I  shall  al- 
ways desire  to  be  your  constant  reader,  and 
ever  will  be  your  most  humble  servant 

*  Sir,— Upon  reading  a  Spectator  last 
week,  where  Mrs.  Fanny  Fickle  submitted 
the  choice  of  a  lover  for  life  to  your  decisive 
determination,  and  imagining  1  mi^ht  claim 
the  favour  of  your  advice  in  an  affair  of  tiie 
lik^  but  much  more  difficult  nature,  I  call- 
ed for  pen  and  ink,  in  order  to  draw  the 
characters  of  seven  humble  servants,  whom 
I  have  equally  encouraged  for  some  time. 
But,  alasl  wnUe  I  was  reflecting  on  the 
agreeable  subject,  and  contriving  an  advan- 
tageous description  of  the  dear  person  1 
was  most  inclined  to  favour,  I  happened  to 
look  into  my  glass.  The  sight  of  the  small- 
pox, out  of  which  I  am  just  recovered,  tor  -, 
mented  me  at  once  with  the  loss  of  my 
captivating  arts  and  my  captives.  The 
confusion  I  was  in,  on  this  unhappy,  unsea- 
sonable discovery,  is  inexpressible.  Believe 
me,  sir,  I  was  so  taken  up  with  the  thoughts 
of  your  fair  correspondent's  case,  and  so  in- 
tent on  my  own  design,  that  I  fancied  my- 
self as  triumphant  in  my  conquests  as  ever. 
•  *  Now,  sir,  finding  I  was  incapacitated  to 
amuse  myself  on  that  pleasing  subject,  I 
resolved  to  apply  myself  to  you,  or  your 
casuistical  agent,  for  advice  in  my  pr^ent 
circumstances.  I  am  sensible  the  tincture 
of  my  skin,  and  the  regularity  of  my  fea- 
tures, which  the  malice  of  my  late  illness 
has  altered,  are  irrecoverable;  yet  do  not 
despair  but  that  that  loss  by  your  assistance, 
may,  in  some  measure,  be  repairable,  if 
you  will  please  to  propose  a  way  for  the  re* 
covery  ot  one  only  of  my  fugitives. 

'  One  of  them  is  in  a  more  particular 
manner  beholden  to  me  than  the  rest;  he, 
for  some  private  reasons,  being  desirous  to 
be  a  lover  incognito,  always  addressed  me 
with  a  billet-doux,  which  I  was  so  careful 
of  in  my  ^ckness^  that  I  secured  the  key 
of  my  love  magazine  under  my  head,  and, 
hearing  a  noise  of  opening  a  lock  in  my 
chamber,  endangered  my  lite  by  getting  out 
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of  bed,  to  prerent.  If  H  had  been  attempted* 
the  discoverf  of  that  amour. 

'I  hare  formerly  made  use  of  all  those 
artifices  whidi  oar  acx  daily  practise  orer 
yours,  to  draw,  as  it  were,  undesignedly, 
the  eyes  of  a  whole  conrrefl;ation  to  my 
pcwj  I  have  taken  a  pride  m  the  number  of 
admirers  at  my  afternoon  levee;  but  am 
DOW  quite  another  creature.  I  think,  could 
I  renin  the  attractive  influence  I  once  had, 
tf  I  had  a  legion  of  suitors,  I  should  never 
be  ambitious  of  entertaining  more  than  one. 
I  have  almost  contracted  an  antipathy  to 
the  trifling  discourses  of  inipertinent  lovers; 
though  I  must  needs  own  1  have-thought  it 
very  odd  of  late  to  hear  gentlemen,  instead 
of  their  usual  complaisances,  fall  into  dis- 
putes before  me  or  politics,  or  else  weary 
me  with  the  tedious  repetition  of  how 
thankful  I  ought  to  be,  and  satisfied  with 
my  recoveiT  out  of  so  dangerous  a  distem- 
per: this,  though  I  am  very  sensible  of  the 
Dlesnne,  yet  I  cannot  but  dislike,  because 
such  advice  from  them  rather  seems  to  in- 
sult than  comfort  me,  and  reminds  me  too 
much  of  what  I  was:  whidi  melancholy 
consideration  I  cannot  yet  perfectly  sur- 
mount, but  hope  your  sentiments  on  this 
head  will  make  it  supportable. 

*To  show  you  what  a  value  I  have  for 
y«ir  dictates,  these  are  to  certify  the  per- 
sons concerned,  that  unless  one  of  them  re- 
turns to  his  colours,  if  I  may  so  call  them 
now,  before  the  winter  is  over,  I  will  vdun- 
tarilv  confine  myself  to  a  retirement,  where 
I  will  punish  them  all  with  my  needle.  I 
will  be  revenged  on  them  by  decyphering 
them  on  a  carpet,  humbly  begging  admit- 
tance, myself  scornfully  reusing  it  If  you 
disapprove  of  this,  as  savouring  too  much 
of  nuuice,  be  pleased  to  acquaint  me  with  a 
draught  you  like  better,  and  it  shall  be 
faithfully  performed,  by  the  unfortunate 
•MONIMIA,' 
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n  mlhi  noa  tnimo  flnnn  iounoComque  tederet. 
He  eai  ae  Tiaelo  veltam  Moiam  jogali, 
FMtqMm  priaiM  tmor  deetpUm  mrte  MUttt ; 
8i  noD  pertMum  tbalami,  Updsqae  ftuMet ; 
Hole  aai  fbnao  potoi  mieciimbere  ealpe. 

Fht'  ^aSm,  iv.  15. 
— ^W«ve  1  not  retdlwd  ifaiMt  the  yoke 
OthMfHtm  siarriagB;  never  to  be  cnra^ 
With  second  love,  eo  Iktal  wm  the  first. 
To  this  one  error  I  might  yield  agun.—Drfdm. 

The  following  account  hath  been  trans- 
mitted to  me  by  the  love  casuist 

*Mr.  Spectator, — ^Having  in  some  for- 
mer papers  taken  care  of  the  two  states  of 
virginity  and  marriage,  and  bemg  wflling 
that  all  people  should  be  served  in  their 
turn,  I  this  day  draw  out  my  drawer  of 
widows,  where  I  met  with  several  cases,  to 
each  whereof  I  have  returned  satisfactory 
answers  by  the  iKKt  The  cases  arc  as 
follow: 

'  Q.  Whether  Amoret  be  oooiid  by  a 


promise  of  mafnase  to 
during  her  husband^s  Hie? 

*  Q.  Whether  Semprotna,  bsvias 
felly  given  a  promise  to  two  sevend  i 
dunng  the  last  sickness  of  her  hnfe 
not  thereby  left  at  liberty  to  cbooae  whtt 
of  them  she  pleases,  or  to  repect  tkes  bttk 
for  the  sidLe  of  a  new  knrcr? 

*  Cleora  asks  me,  whether  tte  be  ^bSiffui 
to  continue  single  accorfing  to  &  wawwtKit 
to  her  husband  at  the  time  of  bis  picJiMjn^ 
her  with  a  (fiamond  necklace;  she  bciag  m- 
formed  by  a  very  pretty  yooog  feilow,  cf  a 
good  conscience,  that  stkh  vows  are  ia  their 
nature  sinful  ? 

'  Another  in^cdres,  whether  sbe  badi  set 
the  right  of  widowhood,  to  dispose  of  her- 
self to  a  gentieman  of  great  merit,  who 
presses  very  hard;  her  hnrixuid  beii^  ine- 
coveraMy  gone  in  a  coosnmpdoB? 

'  An  unreasonable  creature  hsdi  the  cas- 
fidence  to  ask,  whether  it  be  proper  fer  her 
to  marry  a  man  who  is  younger  than  her 
eldest  son? 

*  A  scrupulous  wen-spoken  matroo,  who 

gives  me  a  great  many  good  worda»  aAf 
oubts  whether  she  is  not  obfiged,  in  cm- 
science,  to  shut  up  her  two  laarriagrsdile 
daughters,  until  such  time  as  she  hath  con- 
fortably  cfisposed  of  herself? 

*Sophroma,  who  seems  by  her  phnae 
and  spelBngtobeapersonof  ccaditiop,aets 
forth,  tiiat  whereas  she  hath  a  great  estate, 
and  is  but  a  woman,  she  desires  to  be  ia- 
fbrmed  whetiier  she  would  not  do  prudeaily 
to  marry  CamiHus,  a  very  fdle  IbH  vom 
fellow,  who  hath  no  fortune  of  bis  own,  asd 
consequenUy  hatii  nothing  else  to  do  bat  to 
mana^  hers?* 

Berore  I  speak  of  widows^  I  cannot  b«t 
observe  one  tning,  which  I  do  not  know  how 
to  account  for;  a  widow  is  always  more 
sought  after  than  an  old  maid  of  vbut  saoie 
age.  It  is  common  enough  anKing  onlhMiiy 
people,  for  a  stale  vir^  to  set  up  a  sbcf 
m  a  place  where  she  is  not  known;  what 
the  large  thumb-rinj^,  suppoaed  to  bepvea 
by  her  husband,  quickly  recommends  her 
to  some  wealthy  neiehbour,  who  takes  a 
liking  to  the  jolly  Yridow,  that  would  have 
overlooked  the  venerable  spinster. 

The  truth  of  it  is,  if  we  look  into  tins  set 
of  women,  we  find,  according  to  tke  dif- 
ferent characters  or  circumstances  wherera 
they  are  left,  that  widows  may  be  tfivided 
into  those  who  raise  lo\'e  ana  those  who 
ndse  compassion. 

But,  not  to  ramble  from  this  subject,  there 
are  two  things  in  which  consists  chieiy  tiie 
glory  of  a  widow — the  love  of  her  deceased 
husband,  and  the  care  of  her  children;  to 
which  may  be  added  a  third,  arisiRg  ost  of 
the  former,  such  a  prudent  conduct  as  sny 
do  honour  to  both. 

A  widow  possessed  of  all  these  three 
qualities  makes  not  only  a  vixtnoiia  bat  a 
sublhne  character. 

There  is  something  80  great  and  so  gesv- 
oos  in  tUs  state  of  me^  when  it  is  aoooBH 
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panied  with  all  its  virtues,  that  it  is  the 
subject  of  one  of  the  finest  among  oar  mo- 
dem tragedies  in  the  person  of  Anc&omache^ 
and  has  met  with  a  universal  aad  deserved 
applause,  when  introduced  upon  our  Eo- 
^sh  stage  by  Mr.  PhilipsL^ 

The  most  memorable  vridow  in  history  is 
oueen  Artemisia,  who  not  only  erected  the 
famous  mausoleum,  but  drank  up  the  ashes 
of  her  dead  lord;  thereby  enclosing  them  in 
a  nobler  monument  than  that  which  she 
had  built,  thooeh  deservedly  esteemed  one 
of  the  wonders  If  architecture. 

This  last  lady  seems  to  have  had  a  better 
title  to  a  second  husband  than  any  I  have 
read  of,  ^nce  not  one  dust  of  her  first  was 

'  remaining.  Oar  modem  heroines  might 
think  a  husband  a  very  bitter  draught,  and 
would  have  good  reason  to  complain,  if  they 
might  not  accept  of  a  second  partner  untd 
thef  had  taken  such  a  troublesome  method 
^  lodnK  the  memory  of  the  first 

I  shatt  add  to  these  illustrious  examples 
out  of  ancient  story,  a  venuukable  instance 
of  the  deticacy  of  our  ancestors  in  relalion 
to  the  state  of  widowhood,  as  I  find  it  re- 
cotded  ia  Cowell's  Interpreter.  *  At  East 
and  West  Enbome,  in  the  county  of  Beiks, 
if  a  customary  tenant  die,  the  widow  shall 
bave  what  the  law  calls  her  free-bench  in 
all  his  copyhold  lands,  diim  sola  et  casta 
fueriU  that  is,  wUle  she  lives  single  and 
chaste;  but  if  ^e  commits  incontinency  she 
forfeits  her  estate;  yet  if  she  will  come  into 
the  court  riding  backward  upon  a  black 
nun,  with  his  tail  in  her  hand,  and  say  the 
words  following,  the  steward  is  boand  by 

I  the  custom  to  re-admit  her  to  her  free- 
bench,  f 

1  *  Here  1  am 

I  RMing  MOB  a  blaek  rani. 

Like  a  wbore  aa  I  aai ; 

And  for  my  cHaotai  crancvim 
I  Rave  loet  my  Niiesm  ftaneiiM, 

I  And  Ibr  my  tail*t  game, 

Have  do»e  tiiia  worldly  dMme ; 
'  Tberefoia  I  prav  you,  Mr.  Steward,  let  me  have 

I  my  laad  afaia.* 

The  like  custom  there  is  in  the  manor  of 
Torre,  in  Devonshire,  and  other  parts  of 
the  west 

it  Is  fgk  imposnble  but  I  may  in  a  little 
Hme  present  you  with  a  register  of  Berk- 
,  flure  ladies,  and  other  western  dames,  who 
,  rode  pubticly  upon  tSiis  occanon;  aad  I  hope 
,  the  town  wul  be  entertaiaed  with  a  caval- 
.        ^^ade  of  widows.^ 


*  See  Noa.  800  and  335. 

t  See  Jaeob*a  Law  Dictionary,  art.  Pree-beadi.— 
TVank  Baak,  or  Free-bench,  {Stim  Libtn,  or,  in  Law- 
LaUn,  Pnneui  Banetut]  ii  tbfU  eatate  in  copyhold  lands, 
which  the  wife,  being  married,  a  virgin  hath  after  the 
deoease  of  her  hmlband  for  a  dower.  Fitsberbert  calls 
thia  a  coetdm  by  which,  in  aome  citiea,  the  wifh  ahaU 
have  all  the  laada  of  her  hneband  for  dower.— £«8  Tgr- 
WU8  de  la  Ley,  edit  1667,  p.  575. 

t  See  No.  633.  The  cnetom  In  the  manora  of  EaaC  and 
WdSi  Enbome,  of  Torre,  and  other  parta  in  the  West 
of  Ea({laad,  is  a  kind  of  penance  among  jocular  tenures 
to  purge  the  oftaoe,  and  has  there,  it  seems,  the  force 
and  validity  of  statute  law.  Jaeob^k  Diet.  «(  aasrvw, 
«ditl78Siiilbil» 
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— XlniDeomm— ' 
Munerihua  sapienter  n^ 
Duramque  caUet  pauperiem  pati, 
Fejutque  lei  bo  fiaritium  timet ; 
Nbn  ille  pro  cana  unioia 
Ant  patria  timidns  nerirn. 

J&r.  Od.  ix.  Ub.  4. 17. 
Who  spend  their  treasure  finely  as  Hwaa  giv'n 
By  the  large  bounty  of  indulgent  heav*n; 
Who  in  a  1ix*d  unalterable  state 

Smile  at  the  doubtftil  Ude  of  fiite. 
And  scorn  alike  her  friendship  and  her  hate : 
Who  poison  less  than  flilsebood  fear, 
Loath  to  pnrchaee  life  so  dear ; 
But  kindly  for  their  Mend  embrace  cold  death, 
And  seal  their  country's  love  with  their  departing 
t«eath.— &(«pii«y. 

It  roust  be  owned  that  fear  is  a  very 
powerful  passion,  since  it  is  esteemed  one 
of  the  greatest  virtues  to  subdue  it  It  being 
implanted  in  ^s  for  our  preservation,  it  is 
no  wonder  that  it  sticks  close  to  us  as  long 
as  we  have  any  thing  we  are  willing  to  pre-  . 
serve.  But  as  life,  and  all  its  enjoymentSp 
would  be  scarce  worth  the  keeping  if  we 
were  under  a  perpetual  dread  of  losing 
them,  it  is  the  business  of  religion  and 
philosophy  to  free  us  from  all  unnecessary 
anxieties,  and  direct  our  fear  to  its  proper 
object 

If  we  consider  the  painfulness  of  this  pas- 
^on,  and  the  violent  effects  it  produces,  we 
shall  see  how  dangerous  it  is  to  ^ve  way 
to  it  upon  slight  occasions.  Some  have 
frightened  themselves  into  madness,  others 
have  given  up  their  lives  to  these  appre- 
henaons.  Tne  story  of  a  man  who  grew 
gray  in  the  space  of  one  night's  anxi^  is 
very  famous. 

'  O  noz,  quam  longa  es,  que  fhcis  una  senem  I* 
*A  tedious  nigitt  indeed,  that  makes  a  young  man  ^r 

These  apprehensions  if  they  proceed  from 
a  consciousness  of  guUt,  are  the  sad  warn- 
ings of  reason^  and  may  excite  our  pity, 
but  admit  of  no  remedy.  When  the  hand 
of  the  Almighty  is  visibly  lifted  against  the 
impious,  the  heart  of  mortal  man  cannot 
withstand  him.  We  have  this  i)assion  sub- 
limely represented  in  the  punishment  of 
the  Egyptians,  tormented  with  the  plague 
of  darkness  in  the  apocryphal  book  m  Wis- 
dom ascribed  to  Solomon. 

*  For  when  unrighteous  men  thought  to 
oppress  the  holy  nation;  they  being  shut  up 
in  their  houses,  the  prisoners  of  darkness, 
and  fettered  with  the  bonds  of  a  long  night, 
lay  there  exiled  from  the  eternal  Provi- 
dence. For  while  they  supposed  to  lie  hid 
in  their  secret  sins,  they  were  scattered  un- 
der a  dark  veil  of  forgetfiilness,  being  hor- 
ribly astonished  and  troubled  with  Strang^ 
apparitions — ^For  wickedness,  condemned 
by  her  own  witness,  is  very  timorous,  and, 
being  oppressed  with  conscience,  always 
forecastetn  grievous  things.  For  fear  is 
nothing  else  but  a  betraying  of  the  succours 
which  reason  offfereth— For  the  whol^ 
world  shined  with  clear  light,  and  none 
were  hindered  in  their  labour.  Over  tiicm 
only  was  spread  a  heavy  night,  an  hnage 
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of  that  darkness  which  should  afterwards 

>  receive  them;  but  yet  were  they  unto  them- 
aelvesy  man  grievous  than  the  dsuricness.'* 

To  fear,  so  justly  grounded,  no  remedy 
can  be  proposed;  mit  a  man  (who  hath  no 
great  ^;uilt  hanging  upon  his  mind,  who 
walks  m  the  plain  path  of  justice  and  in- 
tegrity, and  yet,  either  by  natural  complex- 
ion, or  confirmed  prejudices,  or  neglect  of 
serious  reflection,  suffers  himself  to  be 
moved  by  this  abject  and  unmanly  pas^on) 
would  do  well  to  consider,  that  there  is 
nothing  which  deserves  his  fear,  but  that 
beneficent  Being  who  is  his  friend,  his  pro- 
tector, his  father.  Were  this  one  thought 
stronfiiv  fixed  in  the  mind,  what  calamity 
would  be  dreadful?  What  load  can  infamy 
lay  upon  us  when  we  are  sure  of  the  appro- 
bation of  him  who  will  repay  the  disgrace 
of  a  moment  with  the  gloiy  of  eternity? 
What  sharpness  is  there  in  pain  and  dfs- 
easei^  when  they  only  hasten  us  on  to  the 
pleasures  that  wOl  never  fade?  What  sting 
It  in  deatlu  when  we  are  assured  that  it  b 
only  the  beginning  of  life?  A  man  who 
lives  so  as  not  to  fi»r  to  die,  is  inconastent 
with  himself,  if  he  delivers  himself  np  to 
aDyincidental  anxiety. 

The  intrepidity  of  a  just  good  man  is  so 
nobly  set  forth  by  Horace,  that  it  cannot 
be  too  often  repeated: 

*  Tlie  muk  vatolVd  and  steady  to  his  trait, 
laflezible  to  ill,  ind  obstinately  last, 

May  the  rade  rabble's  insolence  despise, 
Thrtr  senseless  olamoars.  and  tnnMUtaoos  cries : 
The  tyraat's  flensenesste  becuilep, 
And  the  stem  brow,  and  the  harsh  voice  defies. 
And  with  saperiw  greatness  smiles. 

*  Not  the  roufh  wnirlwind,  that  defbrros 
Adrians  black  gulf,  and  vexes  it  with  storms, 
llie  stubborn  vfrtoe  of  hissonl  lemova: 
Not  the  red  aim  of  aagry  Jove, 

That  flings  the  thunder  ftora  the  sky, 

And  gives  it  rage  to  roar,  and  Istrength  to  ffv. 

*8hoald  the  whole  fkmme  of  natoTB  round hmi  break. 
In  ruin  and  c<»flasion  hurt'd. 
He,  unconcerned,  would  hear  this  mighty  < 


and  contentment  Even  under  the  i 
body,  the  infidelity  of  friends,  or  the 
constmctions  put  upon  our  laudable  ac- 
tions; onr  minds,  when  for  some  tiiae  smxos- 
tomed  to  these  pressures,  are  sensible  of 
secret  flowings  of  comfort,  thepresent  re- 
ward of  a  iMons  resignation.  The  erib  ef 
this  life  appear  like  rocks  and  precJpiaa^ 
ragged  and  barren  at  a  distance;  but  ac  tmr 
nearer  approach  we  find  little  fruttfiil  %pab^  \ 
and  refr^hing  spring  mixed  with  the  ' 
harshness  and  deformities  of  nature. 

In  the  last  place,  we  maf  oomfott  oar- 
selves  with  this  consideration,  that,  as  the 
thing  feared  may  not  reach  iia»  so  we  wutj 
not  reach  what  we  fear.  Oar  fives  may 
not  extend  to  that  dreadful  point  whk^  we 
have  in  view.  He  who  knows  all  our  fiul- 
ings,  and  will  not  suffer  us  to  be  tempted 
beyond  oar  strength,  is  often  pMeaseq,  ia 
his  tender  severi^,  to  separate  the  sari 
from  its  body  and  miseries  togetber. 

If  we  look  forward  to  him  for  help,  we 
shall  never  be  in  danger  of  filling  dmia 
those  precipioet  which  oar  inMgiaaliw  is 
apt  to  create.  Like  those  who  walk  wftm  x 
a  line,  if  we  keep  oar  eye  fixed  i^mo  sae 
point,  we  may  step  torwani  secvre^s  \ 
whereas  an  imprudent  or  cowanBy  glance 
on  either  wle  will  infalliUy  destroy  as. 
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Oui  beHos  homo  est,  Ostta. 
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And  stand  secure  amiAst  a  Iklling  i 

The  vamty  of  fear  may  be  yet  farther 
flhistrated  if  we  reflect. 

First,  what  we  fear  may  not  come  to  pass. 
No  human  scheme  can  be  so  accurately 
projected,  but  some  little  circumstance  in- 
tervening may  spoil  it  He  who  directs 
the  heart  of  man  at  his  pleasure,  and  un- 
derstands the  thoughts  long  before,  may, 
bv  ten  thousand  accidents,  or  an  immediate 
cnange  in  the  inclinations  of  men,  discon- 
cert Uie  most  subtle  project,  and  turn  it  to 
the  benefit  of  his  own  servants. 

In  the  next  place  we  should  consider, 
though  the  evil  we  imagine  should  come  to 
pass,  it  may  be  much  more  supportable 
tiiaa  it  iq>peared  to  be.  As  there  is  no 
prosperous  state  of  life  without  its  calami- 
ties, so  there  is  no  adversity  without  its  be- 
ae^  Ask  the  great  and  powerful,  if 
they  do  not  fed  the  pangs  of  envy  and  am- 
ImotL  Inquire  of  the  poor  and  needy,  if 
they  have  not  tasted  tne  sweets  of  quiet 


•Wisd.zviL^s«<sk 


A  pretty  Ibllow  Is  bat  half  a  maa. 

Cicero  hath  observed,  that  a.  jest  is 
never  uttered  with  a  better  grace  thai 
when  it  is  accompanied  -inth  a  serioos 
countenance.  When  a  pleasant  thoaght 
plays  in  the  features  befme  it  discovers  it- 
self in  words,  it  raises  too  great  an  expec- 
tation, and  loses  the  advantage  of  givisg 
surprise.  Wit  and  homour  are  no  kss 
poorly  recommended  by  a  levity  of  phrase, 
and  that  kind  of  language  which  nwv  be 
distinguished  by  the  same  of  canL  lafi- 
cule  is  never  more  strong  than  whea  it  k 
concealed  in  gravity.  True  hauMnr  fies 
in  the  thoaeht,  and  arises  frosa  the  repie- 
sentation  of  imap;es  in  odd  drcwnfllaaces 
and  uncommon  lk;hts.  A  pleasant  ttoight 
strikes  us  l^  the  force  of  its  natural  beaaty; 
uid  the  mirth  of  it  is  generally  lather 
palled  than  heightened,  by  that  Hdicnkiss 
phraseology  which  is  so  much  in  feduoa 
among  thepretenderS  to  humoor  and  plea- 
santry. This  tribe  of  men  are  like  oar 
mountebanks;  they  make  a  man  a  wit  hy 
putting  him  in  a  fiuitasdc  habit. 

Our  little  burl^ue  authors,  who  are 
the  delight  of  ordinary  readers,  geaeraUy 
abound  m  tiiese  pert  phrases,  which  Kate 
in  them  more  vivacity  than  wit 

I  lately  saw  an  instance  of  this  kind  cf 
writing,  which  gave  me  so  hvehr  an  iies 
of  it,  that  I  could  not  finbear  b^gi^g  a 
copy  of  the  letter  ftxmi  the  geatkaun  who 
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of  that  Ikde  pert  phraaeolo^  %hk^  I  took 
ttotioe  of  m  my  last  paper;  the. otbtr  in  the 
affectation  o£*  strained  and  poinpous  ex-^ 
pressions,  fetched  frooi  the  leaned  lan- 
guages. The  first  saTonrs  too  nmchof  the 
town ;  the  other  of  the  college. 

As  nothing  illnatrates  better  than  exam-^ 
nle,  I  shall  here  present  my  reader  with  a 
letter  of  pedantic  humour,  which  was  writ- 
ten by  a  young  gentleman  of  the  university 
to  his  fncsidy  on  the  same  occasion,  and 
from  the  same  place,  as  the  lively  epistle 
published  in  my  last  Spectator: 

•Dear  Chum,— It  is  now  the  thh^ 
watch  of  the  night,  the  greatest  part  of 
which  I  have  spent  round  a  capacious  bowl 
of  China,  filled  with  the  choicest  products 
of  both  the  Indies.  I  was  placed  at  a  qua- 
drangular table,  diametrically  opposite  to 
the  mace-beareh  The  visage  cJf  that  ve- 
nerable herald  was,  accorduig  to  custom, 
most  gloriously  illuminated  on  this  joyfiil 
occasion.  The  mayor  and  aldermen,  those 
pillars  of  our  constitution,  began  to  totter; 
and  if  any  one  at  the  board  could  have  so 
far  articulated,  as  to  have  demanded  intd- 
lig^bly  a  re-itiforcement  of  liquor,  the  whole 
assembly  had  been  by  this  time  extended 
under  the  table. 

*  The  celebration  of  this  night's  solemn!- 
tv  was  opened  by  the  obstreperous  ioy  of 
arummers,  who,  with  their  parchment 
thunder,  gave  a  signal  for  the  appearance 
of  the  mob  under  their  several  classes  and 
denominations.  They  were  quickly  joined ' 
bv  the  melodious  clank  of  marrow-bones  and 
cleavers,  while  a  chorus  of  bells  filled  up 
the  concert  A  pyramid  of  stack-fegots 
cheered  the  hearts  of  the  populace  with  the 
promise  of  a  blaze  t  the  guns  had  no  sooner 
uttered  the  prdogne,  but  the  heavens  were 
brightened  with  artificial  meteors  and  stars 
of  our  own  making:  and  all  the  High-street 
lighted  up  from  one  end  to  another  with  a 
eadaxy  ot  candles.  We  collected  a  largess 
ifor  the  multitude,  who  tippled  eleemosyna- 
ry until  they  grew  exceeding  vociferous. 
There  was  a  pasteboard  pontiff,  with  a  lit- 
tle swarthj  demon  at  his  elbow,  who,  by 
his  diabohcal  whispers  and  insinuations, 
tempted  his  holiness  into  the  fire,  and  then 
left  nim  to  shift  for  himself.  The  mobile 
were  very  sarcastic  with  their  clubs,  and 
gave  the  dd  gentieman  several  thumps 
upon  his  triple  head-piece.*  Tom  Ty- 
l^s  phiz  is  something  damaged  by  the  fall 
of  a  rocket,  which  hath  almost  spoiled  the 
gnomon  of  his  countenance.  The  mirtii 
of  the  commons  grew  so  very  outrageous, 
that  it  found  work  for  our  mend  of  the 
(quorum,  who,  by  the  help  of  his  amanven- 
su^  took  down  all  their  names  and  their 
crimes,  with  a  design  to  produce  his  manu- 
script at  the  next  quarter  sessions,  &c  &c.' 
SUS  "«  *"  ^owa  lymx,  uien  Evioa  mac  Around.  I  shall  subjoin  to  the  foregoing  piece  of  a 

ETiootomwoodiaadfloodirepaWnf  ecWound.  ^  Hetter  the  foUowing  copy  <rf  verses  trans- 

T*.—  •«.  4.^^  .^ .   .t-  '^t   !•  ^**ed  from  an  Italian  poet,  who  was  the 

1  HERS  arc  two  extremes  m  the  style  of    .. 

hamcm,  one  of  which  conrista  hi  the  use  •  Tlwrop9*fetUrs,ortri|i0Bitnb 


flowed  it  to  me.  It  Is  written  by  a  country 
wit,  upon  the  occasion  of  the  rejoicings  on 
the  day  of  the  king's  coronation. 

•Past  two  o'clock,  and  a  frosty  morning. 

*  Dear  Jack, — ^I  have  just  left  the  right 
worshipful  and  his  myrmidons  about  a 
sncAker  of  five  gallons.  The  whole  ma- 
gistracy was  pretty  well  dispised  before  I 
gave  them  the  slip.  Our  fhend  the  alder- 
man was  half-seas  over  before  the  bonfire 
was  out  We  had  with  us  the  attorney, 
and  two  or  three  other  bright  fellows.  The 
doctor  plays  least  in  nght 

*  At  nine  o'clock  in  the  evenmg  we  set 
fire  to  the  whore  of  Babylon.  The  devil, 
acted  his  part  to  a  miracle.  He  has  made 
lus  fertone  by  it  We  equipped  the  young 
dog  with  a  tester  a  piece.  Honest  old 
Brawn  of  England  was  very  drunk,  and 
sAiowed  his  loyaltv  to  the  tune  of  a  hundred 
rockets.  The  mob  drank  the  king's  health, 
«n  their  marrow  bones,  m  mother  Day's 
double.  They  whipped  us  half  a  dozen 
hogsheadSi  Poor  Tom  Tyler  had  like  to 
have  been  demolished  with  the  end  of  a 
aky'procket,  that  fell  upon  the  bridge  of  his 
nose  as  he  was  drinking  the  king'ft  health, 
and  spoiled  his  tip.  The  mob  was  very 
Ikiyal  till  about  midnight,  when  they  n«w 
a  little  mittinous  for  more  liqvor.  They 
had  like  to  have  dumbfounded  the  justice; 
but  his  clerk  came  in  to  his  assistance,  and 
took  them  all  down  in  black  and  white. 

'  When  I  had  been  huzzaed  out  of  my 
«evea  senses,  I  made  a  visit  to  the  women, 
who  were  guzzling  very  comfortably.  Mrs. 
liayoreas  clipp^  the  king's  Eng^sb. 
Clack  was  the  word. 

*  I  forgot  to  tdl  thee,  that  every  one  of 
^le  pesie  had  his  hat  cocked  with  a  dis- 
tkh;  the  senators  sent  us  down  a  cargo  of 
Tiband  and  metre  for  the  occasion. 

*Sir  Richard,  to  show  his  zeal  for  the 
Pretettant  religion,  is  at  the  expense  of  a 
tar-barrd  and  a  ball  I  peeped  into  the 
knight's  g;reat  haQ,  and  saw  a  very  pretty 
bevy  of  spinsters.  My  dear  refict  was 
MWMigst  then,  and  ambled  in  a  country 
dance  as  notably  as  the  best  of  them. 

•^May  all  his  majesty's  liege  subjects  love 
him  JM  wen  as  his  good  people  of  this  his 
ancient horoBgfal  Adieu.' 


ItulOieMiit  ablatara  mperbo 
MD  MienaB  flexura  corymbfi. 
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Ttorval 

Etittim 

BasMiis,  et  Irneem  1 

Svion  ingenfMt:  nparabiUt  tdtooat  ecbo. 

P«f«.8ati.9ft. 

TMr  cro«*e4  iMTM  tte  MimaRonian  cnw 
WiUi  UaMf  iMir^d ;  aad  BafMris.  who  ilew 
TTiB  fcornfal  calf,  wiUi  sword  advanced  on  hif b. 
Made  ftom  Ms  n«c!k  bit  bauf  bty  bead  to  ty. 
And  MBoaa,  whtn,  with  iry-bfidtea  bound, 
^?  led  Uie  ifottad  lyax,  Uien  Evioa  raac  around. 


Ckvctei  of  Uii«B»  «d  la 
of  Adroben^  TKe  adbyect  is  n 
tiMtt  kappiMd  mder  tte  ran  c€  Pope 
Leok  wImd  a  fire^iMrk,  that  had  beco  pre- 
parcd  apoB  the  OBMk  of  St.  An^eki,  b^Mi 
to  play  Mm  ks  thiM,  bcinc  kmdkd  bf  a 
flariiofMshtH^.  The  anthor  has  wiittcn 
apocninthe  aone  kittd  of  slyle  as  that  I 
have  alrsady  exeflf^hfied  m  proae.  Every 
Uoe  m  kb  ariddle,aKl  the  reader  ONHt 
be  ioiced  to  cammder  twkeor  thrice,  be- 
fore he  will  kflov  that  the  Cyme's  teae- 
■Mot  IS  a  tab,  aod  Bauchas's  caal-€oal  a 

•  •  TVM  Bieia.  aa^  hMvca.  •  C3r«to«i  •■  tki  4sy. 

Ab  Aifw  MW,  iid  oooUeMcrc*  ^>ap»r ; 
\m  fv^Tj  wiMdow  Rone  kcr  )of  dedana. 
'  AS  hnfffct  afti  mwUhI  wixk  leiTNlrial  «tan. 
A  Maiii  cteiB  af  lifMs  ter  rooTeBtwiMa. 
Aminmm4tmmedktkmmim0t4}mmn9himm: 
The  Cynk'a  roltiBf  tearacat  eo«*pirea 
Wits  AMxtei  IM  c«M-<oal  lo  acd  ibe  ina. 

*TV  pile,  «Un  Wf  wits  «B«i«eowTli  tSawt, 
Tkp  TMcaa  pOr  (M  last  Its  IMffbt  dHclaa^ 
Wfewe  ia»  pm«i  tap*  of  RiMM's  aaw  Jltaa  Dli. 
WlKSoa  gia»u  saUr  and  larade  iSt  skica. 

*  H'SiM  soar  iSt  waltitoik  expect  tSe  tiat. 
Aad  tlttir  Uf'f  gyqtSe  k^ly  MCTMitaia  diaiS. 

A^ri  i^^^^r  flat  adraadtel  ^ansattv* 
U  uUt  Miaa  iSe  8bmU  anilkry  itaya, 
TSe  d(!e^Mo«tS>i  caaaoa  bHkm«  ia  tSe  baaa; 
The  lak^ag  pile  aow  heavea,  and  Saviaf  fi*ca 
«a  af  ita  tMvail.  tifSa  ia  iBMS  to  SaavaM. 
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g^artiMerrynaf.aaJyatwKCT^hgH; 
Kow  real  tbander  gntaMca  la  tSe  daea, 
Afti  ia  Aaiaiaflil  Kwraafa  RflBM  Mha; 
Har  daih  ita  aaawefed  cSaSe^e  Roaac 
lal,  arhiM  SoU  aartiM  ia  faMeoMerf 
WSile  Smt^  aad  eartS  la  riTal  peak 
Tito  doaMW  cracks  tSe  Sewava  aaaH*  eaanwN : 
WMtar  tSt  atafi  af  tSninSaMa  iSey  Sear. 
«v  ate  tSa  Swat  afcaaMB  waaDada  tSeir  ear: 
WSetSer  dowk  M'd  hf  Mragiliaf  meUM  reM, 
OrmaajUM  daaiiia  Raaaa  BMMliipeal.- 
BM.  O  ^  Mm».  CSa  wSalt  advaslai*  MR. 
Atavly  ■iriiiat  ia  cHm  ML 
'  Tdl  gfovaa  oT  traea  tSe  Badriaa  taapcr  I 


nctitKMM  tiaca  wiiS  paper  garlaada  crow«*l. 

r  ao  qviaf .  Sat  arSea  tSeir  Sedica  iprast 
b  Ira,  aad  Aaat  tSnrfiUed  Stai 


Am<  iato  hraacSiac  flaaes  tSeir  botfiea 
WSilM  real  tSaader  ipMta  tSt  Srmamettt, 
And  hiaVa^  wlHli  faoTia  OM 


9fnmL 


I  taMM  asMdM  iSa  rapiaia  Mil 
I  oa  aa  aiiT  iarret  fSRiL 
i  tnca  alow  kiadlr,  and  the  lartaad  Saraa, 
Aad  taowaad  tSaadirhnUi  far  am  mmm: 


foar  oat  their  amdi. 


*  With  joy,  great  rir.ara  Tiev^  thisp 
While  Hears,  that  eat  ipactaaor  MiR  tiR  I 


tSat'A 


tiait. 


Leo-ail 

HeaT^  itaeir  iSoald  tara  am  aanaecT 

allitiwuaiii'^a 

I  aSaa*  aosaeai  wM  ofSe  heliav.* 


«Mm«  SracTATOR,^YflK 
two  hat  SpeotaSoR  {^TCB  tike 
of  reasarfcable  letters  m^nfi 
take  this  opportnaity  to  offer  to  yva  : 
remarks  opoo  ^e  epistnlarr  wan-  mi  ^ 
inginverse.   Thisisai 
itsKlf;  and  has  not  so  i 
jctiaanvof  the  Arts  of  ^•ct'v  A"'  baaa 
fsUen  into  n^  haads:  auUHJi  hasilia 


ntony  li 
any  a^e*  or  in  aay 
amivaaed  as  die  o^kt  aetcral  ki 
poesy.   AmMu^^tmmsmMj»Mht\ 
write kctcrs  inverse  vpcm  a& 
sabjeots  that  are  capsfile  of  he 
Kidstd  wlih  wit  audi 
derthem  new  and  i_ 
proper  tan  to  them, 
present  of  cpntolary  poetry, 
undemood  to  meaa  only  aaca 
this  kind  as  have  been  in  asi 
andcols,  and  hanre  becacopiBd 

iato  two  Masses;  in  the  one  t  i 
lonre-lcttcrs,  letters  of  sncnnBn^  _ 
tersQpoa  moarnfal  occBaaas;  in  the  < 
I  shaH  place  sack  episdca  in  V 
pniperlT  be  called  luaffiar, 
motal;  to  whkh  any  he  added  1 
mirth  and  haoiaar.    OvidlortiKi 
Horace  fin*  the  latter,  are  Ike  beat  4 
we  have  left. 

<  He  that  is  aaOaliaas  <f  '■ 
theOidani  wanr,  sfaorid  ferst 
bean  widl,  aad  fed 

(aspcdaUythoaeof  the  Bcnde  kind,)  .    . 
cay;aiDoeitisBothiswi^batAeddfag 

afiect  hbi  -     -      — 

wteiMd  beaaft,  andall 
ftawin^aad  < 


•3 


^rifiAallv  af  ihe  ante  aari 
imif  d  the  Ajch-poet. 
tagtarereaqaallyaafalar;  he  an 
Leo  Z.  and  the  coMMM  hattaf 
«idhie 

vaLiij 


the  Latia  ia  8m- 
Ac  and  aai  aa  iailalMa 
■laarr  ot  Caidla  Qaenni. 
fill  character  aad  hu  anrit 
to 


epistles,  after  the  1 
face,  are  of  a  nib 
that  wottldcaodm  this  kiad 
rood  fund  of  strong  aDaaouaie  a.awri  toimn 
&cre  mast  be  joined  a  tlyroafsJhisMakdg^ 
of  mankind,  together  with  aa  magat  ato 
the  boiipaaB  and  the  preraiBag  ha— -s  rf 
the  age.  Our  anthor  must  hsTc  his  aoRd 
wen  seasoned  with  the  ^«^  P^^^^^ 
morriity,  and  be  fiBed  witti  aacc  icJatMai 
upon  the  bri^t  and  daik  sides  of  hnsaaa 
lite;  he  mnatbe  a  master  of  refined  I  aik  IT, 
and  midentnad  the  delicaaes  as  wdl  mme 
absardltiesofconversatioo.  Hciaarthane 
a  Bvelr  turn  d  wit,  with  an  casr  «dc»- 
cise  manner  of  expression:  crerT  tkaaghe 
saya  mast  be  in  a  free  and  dfocngaped  pa- 
llor. He  must  be  gmkr  cf  nodiiag  ttst 
betrays  the  air  of  a  recluse,  bat  agpy  * 
man  of  the  worid  throo^MHt.     msSa- 
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treti(Ni%  Ittt  cooipiviioiiiy  snd  ^k  gretitest 
part  of  his  hnages,  must  be  drawn  from 
common  life.  Strokes  of  satire  and  criti- 
cism, as  well  as  panegyric,  jac^iously^ 
throvm  in,  (and  as  it  were  ^y  the  by,)  give 
a  wondcrfiil  life  and  ornament  to  com  por- 
tions of  this  kind.  But  let  our  poet,  while 
he  writes  epistles,  though  nerer  so  familiar, 
still  rememoer  tlutt  he  writes  in  verse,  and 
must  for  that  reason  have  a  more  than  or- 
dinary care  not  to  fall  into  prose,  and  a 
vulgar  diction,  excepting  where  the  nature 
and  humoor  of  the.  thing  docs  necessarily 
require  it  In  this  point,  Horace  has  been 
thought  by  some  critics  to  be  sometimes 
careless,  as  well  as  too  negligent  of  his  ver- 
.mfication;  of  which  he  seems  to  have  been 
sensible  himself. 

'All  I  have  to  add  is,  that  both  these 
manners  of  writing  may  be  made  as  enter- 
taining, in  their  way,  as  any  other  species 
of  poetrv,  if  undertaken  by  persons  duly 
qualified;  and  the  latter  sort  may  be  ma- 
naged so  as  to  become  in  a  peculiar  manner 
instructive.    I  am,  &c.' 

I  shall  add  an  observation  or  two  to  the 
remarks  of  my  ingenious  correspondent; 
and,  in  the  first  place,  take  notice,  that 
subjects  of  the  most  sublime  nature  are 
often  treated  hi  the  epistolary  way  with 
advantage,  as  in  the  famous  epistle  of  Ho- 
race to  Augustus.  *rhe  poet  surprises  us 
with  his  pomp,  and  seems  rather  betrayed 
into  bis  si^ject  than  to  have  aimed  at  it  by 
design.  He  appears  like  the  visit  of  a  king 
incognito,  with  a  mixture  of  famiUarity  and 
grandeur.  In  works  of  this  kind,  when  the 
dignity  of  the  subject  hurries  the  poet  into 
descriptions  and  sentiments,  seemingly  un- 
premeditated, by  a  sort  of  inspiration,  it  is 
usual  for  him  to  recollect  himself,  and  fsdl 
back  gracefully  into  the  natural  style  of  a 
letter. 

I  might  here  mention  an  epistolary  poem, 
just  published  by  Mr.  Eusden,*  on  the 
King's  accession  to  the  throne;  wherein, 
among  many  other  noble  and  beautiful 
strokes  of  poetry,  his  reader  may  see  this 
rule  -very  happily  observed. 
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--dura 


Exttioe  imperia,  et  ramoi  eompesoe  flueotes. 

Firf.  Getrff.  \\,  3«». 

Exert  a  ricoitms  sway. 

Aad  lop  the  two  hizuriani  Doaghs  away. 

I  HAVE  often  thought  that  if  the  several 
letters  which  are  written  to  me  under  the 
character  of  Spectator,  and  which  I  have 
not  made  use  of,  were  published  in  a  vo- 
lume, they  would  not  be  an  unentertaining 
collection,  t    The  variety  of  the  subjects. 


*  A  letter  to  Mr.  Addison  on  the  fcinf*B  accession  to 
the  throne. 

t  They  were  pabUshcd  in  1735,  by  Cbarles  Lillie.  in 
lvols.8vo.  ^ 


alyles*  scntinMnts,  and  hifMiiuittaiis,  which 
are  transmitted  to  me,  would  lead  a  very 
curious,  or  very  idle  reader,  insensibly 
along  through  a  great  many  pages. 

I  know  some  authors  who  would  pick  up 
a  secret  history  out  of  such  materials,  and 
make  a  bookseller  an  alderman  by  the  copy. 
I  shall  therefore  carefully  preserve  the  ori- 
ginal papers  in  a  room  set  apart  for  that 
purp(^,  to  the  end  that  they  may  be  of 
service  to  posterity;  but  shall  at. present 
content  myself  with  owning  the  receipt  of 
several  letters,  lately  come  to  my  hands, 
the  authors  whereof  are  impatient  for  an 
answer. 

Charissa,  whose  letter  is  dated  from  Corn- 
hill,  desires  to  be  eased  in  some  scruples 
relating  to  the  skill  of  astrologers..^Refer- 
red  to  U\e  dumb  man  for  an  answer. 

J.  C  who  proposes  a  love  case,  as  he  calls 
it,  to  the  love  casuist,  is  hereby  desired  to 
speak  of  it  to  the  minister  of  the  pari^;  it 
being  a  case  of  conscience. 

The  poor  young  lady,  whose  letter  b 
dated  October  26,  who  complains  of  a  harsh 
guardian  and  an  unkind  brother,  can  only 
have  my  good  wishes,  unless  she  pleases  to 
be  more  particular. 

The  petition  of  a  certain  gentleman^ 
whose  name  I  have  forgot,  famous  for  re^ 
newing  the  curls  of  decayed  periwigs,  it 
referred  to  the  censor  of  small  wares, 
i  The  remonstrance  of  T.  C.  against  the 
profanaUon  of  the  sabbath  by  barbers,  shoe^ 
cleaners,  8cc  had  better  be  oflered  to  the 
society  of  reformers. 

A  learned  and  laborious  treatise  upon  the 
art  of  fencing,  returned  to  the  author. 

To  the  gentleman  of  Oxford,  who  desires 
me  to  insert  a  copy  of  Latin  verses,  which 
were  denied  a  place  in  the  university  books. 
Answer:  Mnum  firematur  in  annum. 

To  my  learned  correspondent,  who  writes 
a^nst  master's  gowns,  and  poke  sleeves^ 
with  a  word  in  defence  of  large  scarfs. 
Answer;  I  resolve  not  to  raise  animosities 
amongst  the  clergy. 

To  the  lady  who  writes  with  rage  against 
one  of  her  own  sex,  upon  the  account  of 
party  warmth.  Answer:  Is  not  the  lady 
she  writes  agiunst  reckoned  handsome? 

I  desire  Tom  Tnielove  (who  sends  me  a 
sonnet  upon  his  mistress,  with  a  desire  to 
print  it  immediately,)  to  consider,  that  it  is 
long  since  I  was  in  love 

I  shall  answer  a  very  profound  letter  from 
my  old  friend  the  upholsterer,  who  is  still 
iiM)uisitive  whether  the  kin^  of  Sweden  be 
livmg  or  dead,  by  whispenng  him  in  the 
ear,  that  I  believe  he  is  alive. 

Let  Mr.  Dapperwit  consider.  What  is 
that  long  story  ot  the  cuckddom  to  me? 

At  the  earnest  desire  of  Monimia's  lover, 
who  declares  himself  very  penitent,  he  is 
recorded  in  my  paper  by  the  name  of  the 
faithful  Castaha 

The  petition  of  Charles  Cocksure,  which 
the  petitioner  styles  'very  reasonable^'^ 
rejeOed.    ' 
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The  nufmorbl  of  Philander,  wbkk  Ke 
i^esirea  may  be  despatched  out  of  hand, 
postponed. 

I  aesire  S.  R.  not  to  repeat  the  exprec- 
mon  '  under  the  sun,'  so  often  in  his  next 
kAter. 

The  letter  of  P.  &  who  denres  either  to 
have  it  printed  entire,  or  committed  to  the 
flamd    Not  to  be  printed  entire. 


Na  620.]    Monday,  Mvember  15,  1714. 

Hie  vir,  tdeatl,  Ubi  qpmn  promitti  me^tu  ftudis. 

Firg.  JOEu.  ¥i.  79t 

BeboU  tlM  promised  ehief  I 

Having  lately  presented  my  reader  with 
a  copy  of  verses  fiill  of  the  false  snblime,  I 
shall  here  communicate  to  him  an  excel- 
lent specimen  of  the  true:  though  it  hath  not 
been  yet  pmblished,  the  judicious  reader 
will  readily  discern  it  to  be  the  work  of  a 
master;  and  if  he  hath  read  that  noble 
poem  on  the  prospect  of  peace,  he  will  not 
be  at  a  loss  to  guess  at  the  author. 

THE  aOTAL  PBOGftBBS. 

*  Wken  Bronswick  ftnt  append,  eadi  bonoM  baait, 
Uitnt  on  warn,  diodaia'd  tbe  rales  of  art ; 

For  him  the  songsters,  in  unmeasur'd  odes, 
Debas'd  Alcides,  and  dethroned  the  gods ; 
la  goldem  chaias  the  l^ngs  df  India  led. 
Or  rent  the  turbaa  from  the  soltaii^  head. 
Qna,  in  old  febles,  and  tbe  pagan  strain. 
With  nymphs  and  tritons,  wafts  him  o*er  the  main ;    ' 
Another  draws  fleree  LoeHhr  in  arms. 
And  dlls  tV  inflNval  region  with  alarma: 
A  third  awalces  some  druid,  to  foretell 
Each  future  triumph  from  his  dreary  eel). 
Exploded  ftnciesl  that  in  vain  de<ieive. 
While  the  mind  naaseatea  what  she  can't  believa. 
My  muse  th*  ejcpected  hero  shall  pursne 
From  clime  to  cilroe,  and  keep  him  still  in  view ; 
His  shining  march  describe  in  (hithftil  lays. 
Content  to  paint  him.  nor  presume  to  praise : 
Their  charms,  if  charms  they  have,  the  truth  sappUes, 
And  from  the  theme  unlabour'd  beauties  rise. 
'  By  longing  nations  for  the  throne  desi^fn'd. 
And  cairdto  guard  the  rights  of  homan-kind ; 
With  secret  grief  his  godlike  soul  repines, 
And  Britain's  crown  with  Joyless  lustre  shines, 
While  pray'rs  and  tears  his  destined  progress  stay. 
And  crowds  of  mourners  choak  their  sovereign^i  way. 
Not  so  he  matched  when  hostile  squadrons  stood 
In  scenes  of  death,  and  fir*d  his  (renerous  Nood ; 
When  his  hot  courser  paw'd  th'  Hunffarian  plain. 
And  adverse  lesfions  stood  the  shock  in  vain, 
flis  frontiers  past,  the  Belt^ao  bounds  he  views. 
And  cross  the  level  fields  bis  march  pursues. 
Here  pleased  the  land  of  freedom  to  survey, 
Re  greatly  scorns  the  thirst  of  boundless  sway. 
OW  the  thin  soil,  with  silent  Joy,  he  spies 
Transplanted  woods  and  borrow'd  verdure  rise ; 
Whers  ev'ry  meadow,  non  with  toil  and  blood 
Prom  haughty  tyrants  and  tbe  raging  flood. 
With  fruiu  and  flowers  the  careful  hind  supplies. 
And  olotbes  the  marslies  in  a  rich  disguiaa. 
Buch  wealth  for  frugal  hands  doth  Heaven  decree. 
And  such  thy  gifts,  celestial  Liberty  I 

*  Through  stately  towns,  and  many  a  fertile  plain, 
Hie  pomp  advances  to  the  neighbouring  main. 
Whole  nations  crawd  around  with  JoyMcries, 
And  view  tbe  hero  with  insatiate  eyes. 

'  In  Haga's.  towers  he  waits  till  eastern  galea 
Propitious  rise  to  swell  tbe  British  sails. 
Hither  the  fame  of  England's  monarch  brings 
The  vows  and  friendships  of  the  neighb'ring  kings; 
Mature  in  wisdom,  bis  extensive  mind 
Takes  in  the  blnndcd  inleresla  of  mankind. 
The  world's  treat  patriot.    Calm  thy  an^cious  breast. 
Secure  in  him,  O  Europe,  take  thy  reft; 


Biy  rocks  and  stxeama.  tht  oMNUida  whi 

sign'd; 
Hie  Alps  their  new-made  moaaitli  sliall 
if  or  shall  thy  hills,  Pyrane.  rise  ta  vaia. 
*  Bot  see,  to  Britain's  ide  tbeaqaadron 
And  leave  the  sinking  towers  aad  leasTaii 


And  leave  tbe  smkinc  towers  am  temruk 

Hie  royal  bark  bounds  o>r  the  floatinf  | 

Breaks  through  tbe  billows,  and  dividse  Uk  asaia 

O'er  tbe  vast  deep,  great  mooarch^dait  ttasaa  eye^ 

A  wat'ry  prospect  hoonded  by  the  akiea ; 

Ten  thousand  vessels,  from  tea  tboosand  aiiosei^ 

Bring  gums  and  gold,  and  either  India's  storea, 

Behokf  tbe  tributes  hastltinff  to  thy  tfan 

And  see  the  wide  borixon  all  thy  oara. 

'  Still  is  it  thine ;  though  DOW  tbe  c 
Hail  Albion's  clifiii  Jost  whitening  to  tbe  ^ 
Before  tbe  wind  with  swelling  sails  tbej  rida. 
Till  Thamea  receives  tbem  ia  his  opening  tide- 
The  monarch  hears  the  tluuMfringpealaarovBd  , 
Prom  trembling  woods  and  echoing  hiUa  irfwwd 
Nor  misses  yet,  amid  the  deaTnlnc  train. 
The  roarings  of  the  hoarse  resoonADf  maia. 

*  Aain  the  flood  he  sails,  from  eitber  aide 
He  views  his  kincdom  in  its  rural  pride ; 

A  various  sceae  the  wid&«pread  iandarape  jiffli^ 
O'er  rich  inclosures  and  luxuriant  fleUa: 
A  lowing  herd  each  fertile  pasture  flDs, 
Anddifltaat  flocks  strayo'er  a  tboaaaad  MBa. 
Fiair  Greenwieh  hid  in  woods,  witb  i 
OB^e  above  shade)  now  rises  to  the  sight; 
His  woods  ordain'd  to  visit  every  above. 
And  guard  tbe  island  which  they  gracM  I 

^The  sun  now  rolftng dbwn  tbe  i 
A  Uaae  of  flres,  renewa  tbs  ftding  d^ ; 
UnnBmber*d  barlu  the  regal  baige  eamd, 
Brighfning  the  twilight  with  its  bm^y  ffoU; 
Less  thid(  tbe  finny  shoals,  a  coontless  nj, 
Befove  the  whale  or  kingty  dolphia  *r; 
In  one  vast  shout  he  se^  tbe  uowded 
And  in  a  peal  of  thunder  gaina  the  land. 

'  Welcome,  great  stilinger !  to  our 
Oh !  king  desir'd,  adopted  Albion  er 
For  thee  the  East  bieath'd  oat  a  proep>oas  bn 
Bright  were  the  suaa,  and  gently  aweO'd  tbe  s 
Thy  presence  did  each  doubtfiil  heart  c« 
And  fiictions  wonder'd  that  tbey  <noe  i 
That  Joyftil  day  tbey  lost  each  hoatile  i 
The  same  their  aspect,  aad  Ibeir  voiea  tbes 

*  So  two  (Ur  twins,  whose  l^ataiee  wen  4 
At  one  soft  moment  in  tbe  motber'a  mind. 
Show  each  the  other  with  reflected  grace. 
And  the  same  beauties  Uoom  in  eitber  Ibee ; 
The  puczled  straafers  which  is  vhieta  iaqaiie; 
Delusion  grate^l  to  the  smiling  sire. 

'  Prom  that  foir  hill,*  where  hoary  t 
To  name  tbe  stars,  and  count  the  beaveti^  1 
By  the  next  dawn  doth  great  Aognsta  riae. 
Proud  town!  the  noblest  aoeae  beneath  tbe  i 
O'er  Thames  her  thousand  spires  their  lostre  abed. 
And  a  vast  navy  hides  his  amide  bed— 
A  floating  forest!  From  the  distant  strand 
A  line  of  golden  ears  atrikes  o'er  tbe  land ; 
Britannia^i  peers  in  pomp  and  rich  array. 
Before  their  king,  triumphaiU,  led  the  way. 
Par  as  the  eye  can  reach,  the  gaudy  train. 
A  bright  procession,  shines  along  tbe  plain. 

*  So  haply  thro*  the  heaVn's  wide  pathleaa  waya 
A  comet  draws  a  long-extended  Uaae ; 

Prom  east  to  #est  barns  through  th'  ethereal  ftmmti 
And  half  heav*n's  convex  glitteis  with  ttae  f 

*  Now  to  the  regal  towers  securely  broo^bt. 
He  plans  Brftannla'a  glories  la  his  tboogbt. 

^    ""      "»dpowi    * 


Resumes  tbe  delegated  power  be  gaiw. 
Rewards  the  ftUthfol,  and  restores  the  brave. 
Wbom  Shan  the  Muse  flrom  oat  tbe  shiaiiig  tknmg 
Select,  to  baighlen  and  adora  her  aonc} 
Thee,  Halifax  1  To  thy  capacious  mind, 

0  man  approv*d,  is  Britain's  wealth  coaaign'd. 
Her  coin  (while  Nassau  fought)  debas'd  and  rude. 
By  thee  in  beauty  and  in  truth  renews. 

An  arduous  work  I  again  thy  change  we  aae. 
And  thy  own  care  once  more  returns  to  tbee. 

0 1  form'd  in  eymy  sceae  to  awe  and  pleaae. 
Mix  wit  with  poflip,  aad  dignity  witliaaae: 
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Tboof  h  eaU*d  to  shine  aloft,  ihoo  wilt  not  koto 
To  smile  on  arts  thyself  did  once  adorn ; 
For  this  thy  name  succeeding  time  shall  praise. 
And  eory  lass  thy  garter  than  thy  bays. 

*  Hie  M Qse,  if  fir'd  with  thy  enliv'ninf  beaiM, 
Perhaps  shall  aim  at  more  exalted  themes ; 
Recora  oar  monarch  in  a  nobler  strain. 
AbA  sing  the  oii'ning  wonders  of  his  reifn ; 
Bright  Carolina's  heavenlv  beauties  traee. 
Her  valiant  consort,  and  his  blooming  race. 
A  train  of  kings  their  fhiitftil  love  sumilies, 
A  fflorioas  scene  to  Albion^s  ravishM  eyes : 
WtK>  sees  by  Bninswiek*s  hand  her  aoeptra  swayed. 
And  tlirough  his  line  from  age  to  age  convey*d.* 


Na  621.]  Wednesday,  JVavemberlT,  1714. 

Postquam  se  lumine  paro 

Tmptevlt,  stellasque  vagas  miratar.  et  astra 
Fixa  polls,  vidit  quanta  sub  noete  Jaoeret 

Nostra  dies,  risitque  sui  ludibria 

lMemn.Ub.9.lL 

Nnw  to  the  blest  abode,  with  wonder  lUl*d, 
The  sun  and  moving  planets  he  beheld ; 
llien.  looking  down  on  the  son*s  IbeMe  ny, 
8urrey*d  our  dusky,  fhint,  imnerlbet  day. 
And  under  what  a  cloud  of  nijiht  we  lay.— Asws. 

The  following  letter  having  in  it  some 
observations  out  of  the  common  road,  I  shall 
make  it  the  entertainment  of  this  day, 

*  Mr.  Spectator,— The  common  topics 
against  the  pride  of  man,  which  are  labour- 
ed by  floria  and  declamatory  writers,  are 
taken  from  the  baseness  of  his  original,  the 
imperfections  of  his  nature,  or  the  short 
duration  of  those  goods  in  which  he  makes 
his  boast  Though  it  be  true  that  we  can 
have  nothing  in  us  that  ought  to  nuse  our 
vanity,  yet  a  consciousness  of  our  own  merit 
may  be  sometimes  laudable.  The  folly 
therefore  lies  here:  we  are  apt  to  pride 
-Hirselvesin  worthless,  or,  perhaps,  shame- 
ful things;  and  on  the  other  hand  count 
that  disgraceful  which  is  our  truest  glory. 

*  Hence  it  is,  that  the  lovers  of  praise 
take  wrong  measures  to  attain  it  Would 
a  vain  man  consult  his  own  heart,  he  would 
find  that  if  others  knew  his  weakness  as 

*  well  as  he  himself  doth,  he  could  not  have 
the  impudence  to  expect  the  public  esteem. 
Pride  therefore  flows  from  want  of  reflec- 
tion, and  ignorance  of  ourselves.  Know- 
led^and  humility  come  upon  us  together. 
'The  proper  way  to  make  an  estimate 
of  ourselves  is  to  conader  seriously  what  it 
is  we  value  or  despise  in  others.  A  man 
who  boasts  of  the  goods  of  fortune,  a  gav 
dress,  or  a  new  titie,  is  generally  the  mark 
of  ridicule.  We  ought  therefore  not  to  ad- 
mire in  ourselves  what  we  are  so  ready  to 
laugh  at  in  other  men. 

*Much  less  can  we  with  reason  pride 
ourselves  in  those  things,  which  at  some 
time  of  our  life  we  shall  certainly  despise. 
And  yet,  if  we  will  pve  ourselves  the  trou- 
ble of  looking  backward  and  forward  on 
the  several  changes  which  we  have  already 
undergone,  and  hereafter  must  try,  we 
shall  find  that  the  CTeater  degrees  of  our 
knowledge  and  wisdom  serve  only  to  show 
us  our  own  imperfections. 

*  As  we  rise  from  childhood  to  youth,  we 
Vol.  II.  S3 


look  with  contempt  on  the  toys  and  trifles 
which  our  hearts  have  hitherto  been  set 
upon.  When  we  advance  to  manhood,  we 
are  held  wise,  in  proportion  to  our  shame 
and  regret  for  the  rashness  and  extrava- 
gjance  of  youth.  Old  age  fills  us  with  mor- 
tifying reflections  upon  a  life  mis-spent  in 
the  pursuit  of  anxious  wealth,  or  uncertun 
honour.  Agreeable  to  this  gradation  of 
thought  in  this  life,  it  may  be  reasonably 
supposed  that,  in  a  future  state,  the  wis- 
dom, the  experience,  and  the  maxims  c^ 
old  age,  will  be  looked  upon  by  a  separate 
spirit  in  much  the  same  upiit  as  an  ancient 
man  now  sees  the  littie  fdlies  and  toyings 
of  infants.  The  pomps,  the  honours,  the 
policies,  and  arts  of  mortal  men,  will  be 
thought  as  trifling  as  hobby-horses,  mock- 
batUes,  or  any  other  sports  that  now  em- 
ploy all  the  cunning  and  strength^  and  am- 
bition of  rational  bdngs,  from  four  years 
old  to  nine  or  ten. 

'  If  the  notion  of  a  gradual  rise  in  bdngs, 
from  tiie  meanest  to  the  Most  High,  be  not 
a  vain  imagination,  it  is  not  improbable 
that  an  angel  looks  down  upon  a  man  as  a 
man  doth   upon  a   creature  which   ap- 

E roaches  nearest  to  the  rational  nature. 
y  the  same  rule,  if  I  mayHndulge  my 
fancy  in  this  ]>articular,  a  superior  brute 
looks  with  a  kind  of  pride  on  one  of  an  in- 
ferior species.  If  they  could  reflect,  we 
might  imagine,  from  the  gestures  of  some 
of  them,  that  they  think  themselves  the 
sovereigns  of  the  world,  and  that  all  things 
were  made  for  them.  Such  a  thought 
would  not  be  more  absurd  in  brute  crea- 
tures than  one  which  men  are  apt  to  enter- 
tain, namely,  that  all  the  stars  in  the  firma- 
ment were  created  onlyr  to  please  their  eyes 
and  amuse  thdr  imaginations.  Mr.  Dry- 
den,  in  his  fable  of  the  Cock  and  the  Fox, 
makes  a  speech  for  his  hero  the  cock, 
which  is  a  pretty  instance  for  this  purpose. 

**  Then  turninf ,  said  to  Partlet,  *  Bee,  my  dear. 
How  lavish  nature  hath  adorn'd  the  year ; 
How  the  pale  primroee  and  the  violets  spriof , 
And  birds  essay  their  throats,  disusM  to  sing: 
All  these  are  oare,  and  Imdth  pleasure  see 
Man  stmtting  on  two  legs,  and  aping  me." 

*  What  I  would  observe  from  the  whole 
is  this,  that  we  ought  to  value  ourselves 
upon  those  things  only  which  superior  be- 
ings think  valuable,  smce  that  is  the  only 
way  for  us  not  to  ank  in  our  own  esteem 
hereafter.' 
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Fallentissemita  vit«.— J9i»>.  1^.  xviii.  Lib.  1.  KB. 

A  safe  private  qniet,  which  betrays 

Itself  to  ease,  and  cheats  away  the  day8.~PMlfy. 

*  Mr.  Spectator, — ^In  a  former  specula- 
tion you  have  observed  that  true  greatness 
doth  not  consist  in  that  pomp  and  noise 
wherein  the  generality  of  mankind  are  apt 
to  place  it.  You  have  there  taken  notice 
that  virtue  in  obscurity  often  appears  more 
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illustrious  in  the  eye  of  superior  beings, 
than  all  that  passes  for  grandeur  and  mag- 
nificence among  men. 

*  When  we  look  back  upon  the  history 
of  those  who  have  borne  the  parts  of  kings, 
statesmen,  or  commanders,  they  appear  to 
us  stripped  of  those  outside  ornaments  that 
dazzle  their  contemporaries;  and  we  re- 
gard their  persons  as  great  or  little,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  eminence  of  their  virtues  or 
vices.  The  wise  sayings,  generous  senti- 
ments, or  dianterested  conduct  of  a  philo- 
sopher under  mean  circumstances  of  life, 
set  him  higher  m  our  esteem  than  the  mighty 
potentates  of  the  earth,  when  we  view 
them  both  through  the  long  prospect  of 
many  ages.  Were  the  memoirs  of  an  ob- 
scure man,  who  lived  up  to  the  dignity  of 
his  nature,  and  according  to  the  rules  of 
virtue,  to  be  laid  before  us,  we  should  find 
nothing  in  such  a  character  which  might 
not  set  him  on  a  level  with  men  of  the 
highest  stations.  The  following  extract 
out  of  the  private  papers  of  an  honest  coun- 
try gentleman,  will  set  this  matter  m  a 
clear  light  Your  reader  will,  periiaps, 
concdve  a  greater  idea  of  him  from  th«e 
actions  done  in  secret,  and  without  a  wit- 
ness, than  dP  those  which  haiic  drawn  upon 
them  the  admiration  of  multitudes, 

MEMOIRS. 

"  In  mv  twenty-second  year  I  found  a 
violent  aflfection  for  my  cousin  Charles  s 
wife  growuig  upon  me,  wherein  I  was  in 
danger  of  succeeding,  if  I  had  not  upon  that 
account  begun  my  travels  into  foreign  coun- 
tries. 1?    ,    J     ^ 

"  A  littie  after  my  return  to  England,  at 
a  private  meeting  with  my  uncle  Francis, 
I  refused  the  oflFer  of  his  estate,  and  prill- 
ed upon  him  not  to  disinherit  his  son  Ned. 

"Mem.  Never  to  tell  this  to  Ned,  lest 
he  should  think  hardly  of  his  deceased  far 
ther :  though  he  continues  to  speak  ill  of 
me  for  this  very  reason.  , 

**  Prevented  a  scandalous  lawsmt  betwixt 
my  nephew  Harry  and  his  mother,  by  al- 
lowing her  under-hand,  out  of  my  own 
pocket,  so  much  money  yearly  as  the  dis- 
pute was  about  . 

«*  Procured  a  benefice  for  a  young  divme, 
who  is  aster's  son  to  theeood  man  who  was 
my  tutor,  and  hath  been  dead  ^enty  years. 

"  Gave  ten  pounds  to  poor  Mrs.  » 

my  friend  H 's  widow. 

"Mem.  To  retrench  one  dish  at  my  ta- 
ble, until  I  have  fetched  it  up  agam. 

"Mem.  To  repair  my  house  and  finish 
my  gardens,  in  order  to  employ  poor  people 
after  harvest-time.  ^         _     , 

*«  Ordered  John  to  let  out  goodman  D—  s 
sheep  that  were  pounded,  by  night;  but  not 
to  let  his  fellow-servants  know  it 

"  Prevailed  upon  M.  T.  esq.  not  to  take 
the  law  of  the  farmer's  son  for  shooting  a 
partridge,  and  to  eive  him  his  gun  ^am. 

"  Paid  the  apothecary  for  curmg  an  oW 
woman  that  confessed  herself  a  witch. 


[KoufiZl 


*  Gave  away  my  fiavouritc  dog  for  1 

"Made  the  minister  of  the  parah  i 
whig  justice  of  one  mind,  by  patting  i_ 
to  explain  their  notions  to  ooe  anctfacr. 

"Mem.  To  turn  off  Peter  for  fihootiiigt 
doe  while  she  was  eating  acorns  ont  of 
his  hand. 

"When  my  neigjibour  John,  who  hatk 
often  injured  me,  comes  to  make  his  req|aest 
to-morrow: 

"  Mem.  I  have  forgiven  hini. 

"Laid  op  my  chariot,  and  sold  wf 
horses,  to  relieve  the  poor  in  a  acarotj  €C 
com. 

"  In  the  same  year  remitted  to  my  te- 
nants a  fifth  part  of  thdr  rents. 

"As  I  was  airing  to-day  I  fell  inlD  t 
thought  that  warmed  my  heart,  and  sba^ 
I  hope,  be  the  better  for  it  as  long  as  I  ire. 

"  Mem.  To  charge  my  son  in  private  to 
erect  no  monument  tor  me;  but  not  topoC 
this  in  my  last  wUL" 
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8ed  railri  vel  teUiu  oplem  priu  ian  < 

Vel  pater  omnipotens  auUxat  me  foSmam  md  b«.^. 
Pallentes  umbras  Ercbi  noctonqiw  pn^mifm.^ 
Ante,  pador,  qoam  16  riolcm.  aM  taa  ^anremiiwam 
nie  meoa,  primas  qni  me  sibi  jnuit,  aaona 
Abstulit:  Ule  babeat  aecom  •erwtqoe  K^kkm. 

Firg-  ■*«-  »▼-  **■ 
But  firrt  let  yawiiing  earth  a  pa««8e  md. 
And  let  me  through  the  dark  abjw  dyead;^ 
Pint  let  avenirinf  Jove,  with  flamea  tkom.  biK^ 
Drive  dowBthia  body  to  the  nether  afcy. 
Condemned  with  ghosts  in  endless  night  to  ne; 
Before  I  break  the  plighted  ftith  I  gave : 

No:  he  who  bad  my  vows,  shaU  ever  havw; 

Fat  whom  I  loVd  on  earth,  I  wontaip  in  tfeegnvc. 

Wimmdam. 


I  AM  obliged  to  my  friend,  the  lore  car 
suist,  for  the  following  curkws  pcce  of  aa- 
tiquity,  which  I  shall  commonicatc  to  the 
public  in  his  own  words. 

*  Mr.  Spectator, — ^You  may  remcm- . 
ber,  that  I  lately  transmitted  to  jxn  aa  ac- 
count of  an  ancient  custom  in  the  maaon 
of  East  and  West  Enbome,  in  the  conrty 
of  Berks,  and  elsewhere.  "  If  a  customaiT 
tenant  die,  the  widow  shall  have  what  the 
law  calls  her  free-bench,  m  aH  his  cow- 
hold  lands,  dum  9ola  et  casta  fucrU  ;  tM 
is,  while  she  lives  angle  and  chaste;  b«  ff 
she  commits  incontinency,  she  forfeits  Ur 
estate;  yet  if  she  will  come  into  the  cowrt 
riding  backward  upon  a  black  ram,  widi 
his  tail  in  her  hand,  and  isay  the  words  W- 
lowing,  the  steward  is  bound  by  the  i  '— 
to  re-admit  her  to  her  free-bench. 

'Here I  am 

Riding  on  a  Mack  nun. 

Like  a  whore  as  I  am ; 

And  for  my  cnucmm  «rt 

Have  lost  my  imaem  tencwai. 
And  for  my  uiPs  game. 

Have  done  this  ^^>^f'Sl^  w  ^tei* 

Hierefbre  I  pray  yon,  Mr.  Stewart,  isiaftww 

my  land  again.* 

After  having  informed  jrou  that  ray  ted 

Coke  observes,  that  this  Is  the  mort  trail 
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and  slippeiy  tenure  in  England,  I  shall  tell 
yoa,  since  the  writing  of  that  letter,  I  htive, 
according  to  mj  promise,  been  at  great 
pains  in  searching  out  the  records  ot  the 
Diack  ram;  and  nave  at  last  met  with  the 
proceedings  of  the  court-baron,  held  in  that 
behalf,  for  the  space  of  a  whole  day.  The 
record  saith,  that  a  strict  inquisition  having 
been  made  into  the  right  of  the  tenants  to 
their  several  estates,  by  the  crafty  old 
steward,  he  found  that  many  of  the  lands 
of  the  manor  were,  by  default  of  the  several 
widows,  forfeited  to  the  lord,  and  accord- 
ingly would  have  entered  on  the  premises: 
upon  which  the  good  women  demanded  the 
**  benefit  of  the  ram."  The  steward,  after 
having  perused  their  several  pleas,  adjourn- 
ed the  court  to  Bamaby-bright,*  that  they 
might  have  day  enough  before  them. 

•The  court  being  set,  and  filled  with  a 
great  concourse  of  people,  who  came  fit)m 
all  parts  to  see  the  solemnity;  the  first  who 
entered  was  the  widow  Frontly,  who  had 
made  her  appearance  in  the  last  year's 
cavalcade.  The  redster  observes,  that 
finding  it  an  easy  pad-ram,  and  foreseeing 
she  nught  have  farther  occa^on  for  it,  she 
purchased  it  of  the  steward. 

*  Mrs.  Sarah  'DaxOty,  relict  of  ^r.  John 
Dainty,  who  was  the  greatest  prude  of  the 
parish,  came  next  in  the  procession.  She  at 
lirst  made  some  difficulty  of  taking  the  tail 
in  her  hand;  and  was  observed,  in  pro- 
nouncing the  form  of  penance,  to  soften  the 
two  most  emphatical  words  into  clincum 
clancum:  but  the  steward  took  care  to 
make  her  speak  plain  English  before  he 
would  let  her  have  her  lana  again. 

*  The  third  widow  that  was  brought  to 
this  worldly  shame,  being  mounted  upon  a 
vicious  ram,  had  the  misfortune  to  be 
thrown  by  him:  upon  which  she  hoped  to 
be  excused  from  going  through  the  rest  of 
the  ceremony;  but  the  steward,  being  well 
versed  in  the  law,  observed  very  wisely 
upon  this  occasion,  that  breaking  of  the 
rope  does  not  hinder  the  execution  of  the 
criminal. 

*  The  fourth  lady  upon  record  was  the 
widow  Ogle,  a  famous  coquette,  who  had 
kept  half  a  score  of  young  fellows  off  and 
on  for  the  space  of  two  years;  but  having 
been  more  kind  to  her  carter  John,  she  was 
introduced  with  the  huzzas  of  all  her  lovers 
about  her. 

•Mrs.  Sable  appearing  in  her  weeds, 
which  were  very  new  and  fresh,  and  of  the 
same  colour  with  her  whimsical  palfrey, 
made  a  very  decent  figure  in  the  solemnity. 

*  Another,  who  had  been  summoned  to 
make  her  appearance,  was  excused  by  the 
steward,  as  well  knowing  in  his  heart  that 
the  good  sqmre  himself  had  qualified  her 
for  the  ram. 

*Mrs.  Quick,  having  nothing  to  object 
against  the  indictment,  pleaded  her  Ixdly. 


*  Then  Un  elerentb,  now  Uw  twenty •aeeond  of  June, 
Mnf  ibe  loogMt  day  iotte  yvar. 


But  it  was  remembered  that  she  made  the 
same  excuse  the  year  before.  Upon  which 
the  steward  observed,  that  she  mi^ht  so 
contrive"^  it,  as  never  to  do  the  service  of 
the  manor. 

*The  widow  Fidget  being  cited  into 
court,  insisted  that  she  had  done  no  more 
^nce  the  death  of  her  husband  than  what 
she  used  to  do  in  his  life  time;  and  withal 
desired  Mr.  Steward  to  consider  his  own 
wife's  case  if  he  should  chance  to  die  be- 
fore her. 

'The  next  in  order  was  a  dowager  of  a 
very  corpulent  make,  who  would  have  been 
excused,  as  not  finding  any  ram  that  was 
able  to  carry  her:  upon  which  the  steward 
commuted  her  punishment,  and  ordered, 
her  to  make  her  entry  upon  a  black  ox. 

'The  widow  Massiwell,  a  woman  who 
had  long  lived  with  a  most  unblemished 
character,  having  turned  off  her  old  cham- 
ber-maid in  a  pet,  was  by  that  revengeful 
creature  brought  in  upon  the  black  ram 
nine  times  the  same  day. 

*  Several  widows  of  the  neighbourhood, 
being  brought  upon  their  trial,  showed  that 
they  did  not  hold  of  the  manor,  and  were 
discharged  accordingly. 

'A  pretty  young  creature,  who  closed 
the  procession,  came  ambling  in  with  so  be- 
witching an  air,  that  the  steward  was  ob- 
served to  cast  a  sheep's  eye  upon  her,  and 
married  her  within  a  month  attcr  the  death 
of  his  wife. 

'N.  B.  Mrs,  Touchwood  appeared  ac- 
cording to  summons,  but  had  nothing  laid 
to  her  charge;  having  lived  irreproachably 
since  the  decease  of  her  husband,  who  left 
her  a  widow  in  the  sixty-ninth  year  of  her 
^e.    I  am,  sir,  &c' 
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Audire.  atque  togam  jahoo  componere,  qaisqaia 
Ambitione  mala,  aut  argenti  pallet  aimnre, 
Quiiquis  luiuria— — 

Hor,  Sat.  iii.  Lib.  2.  T7. 
Sit  still,  and  bear,  tboie  whom  proud  thoughts  do  swell. 
Those  that  look  pale  by  loving  coin  too  well ; 
Whom  luxury  ooirupts.— OmcA. 

Mankind  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the 
busy  and  the  idle.  The  busy  world  may 
be  divided  into  the  virtuous  and  the  vicious. 
The  vicious  again  into  the  covetous,  the 
ambitious,  and  the  sensual.  Tlie  idle  part 
of  mankind  are  in  a  state  inferior  to  any  one 
of  these.  All  the  other  are  engaged  in  the 
pursuit  of  happiness,  though  often  mis- 
placed, and  are  therefore  more  likely  to  be 
attentive  to  such  means  as  shall  be  proposed 
to  them  for  that  end.  The  idle,  who  are 
neither  wise  for  this  world  nor  the  next, 
are  emphatically  called  by  Dr.  Tillotson, 
'fools  at  large/  They  propose  to  them- 
selves no  end,  but  run  adnft  with  every 
wind.  Advice,  therefore,  would  be  but 
thrown  away  upon  them,  since  they  would 
scarce  take  the  pains  to  read  it  I  shall 
not  fatigue  any  of  this  worthless  tr9>e  with 
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a  long  harangue;  but  will  leave  them  with 
this  short  saying  of  Plato,  that  *  labour  is 
preferable  to  idleness,  as  brightness  to  rust' 

The  pursuits  of  the  active  part  of  man- 
kind are  either  in  the  paths  of  religion  and 
virtue;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  roads 
to  wealth,  honours,  or  pleasure.  I  shall, 
therefore,  compare  the  pursuits  of  avarice, 
ambition,  and  sensual  delight  with  their  op- 
posite virtues;  and  shall  consider  which  of 
these  principles  engages  men  in  a  course  of 
the  greatest  labour,  suffering,  and  assiduity. 
Most  men,  in  their  cool  reasonings,  are 
willing  to  allow  that  a  course  of  virtue  will 
in  the  end  be  rewarded  the  most  amply; 
but  represent  the  way  to  it  as  rugged  and 
narrow.  If,  therefore,  it  can  be  made  ap- 
pear, that  men  struggle  through  as  mrany 
troubles  to  be  miserable,  as  they  do  to  be 
happy,  my  readers  mav,  perhaps^  be  per- 
anaaed  to  be  good,  when  they  nnd  they 
shall  lose  nothing  by  it 

First,  for  avarice.  The  miser  is  more 
industrious  than  the  saint:  the  [Miins  of  get- 
ting, the  fears  of  losing,  and  the  inability  of 
enjoying  his  wealth,  have  been  the  mark 
of  satire  in  all  ages.  Were  his  repentance 
upon  his  neglect  of  a  good  bareain,  his  sor- 
row for  being  over-reached,  his  hope  of 
improving  a  sum,  and  his  fear  of  fiEdling  mto 
want,  directed  to  thdr  proper  objects,  they 
would  make  so  many  different  Christian 
graces  and  virtue.  He  may  apply  to  him- 
self a  great  part  of  saint  Paul's  catalogue 
of  sufferings.  *  In  journeying  often:  in  pjc- 
rils  of  waters,  in  perils  of  robbers,  in  perils 
among  false  brethren.  In  weariness  and 
painfulness,  in  watchings  often,  in  hunger 
and  thirst,  in  listings  often. — At  how  much 
less  expense  might  he  'lay  m  to  himself 
treasures  in  heaven!'  Or,  if  I  may  in  this 
place  be  allowed  to  add  the  saying  of  a 
great  |>hilo8opher,  he  may  *  provide  such 
possesions  as  fear  neither  arms,  nor  men, 
nor  Jove  himsel£' 

In  the  second  place,  if  we  look  upon  the 
toils  of  ambition  in  the  same  light  as  we 
have  coniddered  those  of  avarice,  we  shall 
readily  own  that  far  less  trouble  is  requiate 
to  gam  lasting  glory,  than  the  power  and 
reputation  of  a  few  years;  or,  in  other 
words,  we  may  with  more  ease  deserve  ho- 
nour than  obtun  it  The  ambitious  man 
should  remember  cardinal  Wolsey's  com- 
plaint, 'Had  I  served  God  with  the  same 
application  wherewith  I  served  my  king, 
he  would  not  have  forsaken  me  in  my  old 
age.'  The  cardinal  here  softens  his  ambi- 
tion by  the  spedous  pretence  of  *  serving 
his  king;'  whereas  his  words,  in  the  pro- 
per construction*  imply,  that,  if  instead  of 
oeing  acted*  by  ambition,  he  had  been  act- 
ed by  religion,  he  should  now  have  felt  the 
comforts  of  it,  when  the  whole  world  turned 
Hi  back  upon  him. 

Thirdly,  let  us  compare  the  pdns  of  the 
sensual  with  those  of  the  virtuous,  and  see 


which  are  heavier  in  the  belaikx.  It  mmf 
seem  strange,  at  the  first  view,  that  the 
men  of  pleasure  should  be  advised  to  diaaee 
their  course,  because  they  lead  a  pwinfnl 
life.  Yet  when  we  see  them  so  active  md 
vigilant  in  quest  of  delight;  under  so  many 
disquiets,  and  the  sport  of  such  TarioBs 
pas^ons;  let  them  answer,  as  they  can,  if 
the  pains  they  undergo  do  not  ootweieli 
their  enjoyments.  The  infidelities  on  mc 
one  part  between  the  two  sexes,  and  the 
caprices  on  the  other,  the  debasement  of 
reason,  the  pangs  of  expectation,  the  dtssp- 
pointments  in  possession,  the  stin^  cf  re- 
morse, the  vanities  and  vexations  att^iMfrig 
even  iht  most  refined  delights  that  make 
up  this  business  of  life,  render  it  so  s3ly 
and  uncomfortable,  that  no  man  is  ttM^^giit 
wise  until  he  hath  got  over  it,  or  happy. 
but  in  proportion  as  he  hath  clesured  hiinM 
from  it 

The  sum  of  all  is  this.  .  Man  is  made  aa 
active  being.  Whether  he  walks  in  the 
paths  of  virtue  or  vice,  he  is  sare  to  axet 
with  many  diflBcolties  to  prove  his  patjcaoe 
and  excite  his  industry.  The  same,  if  aot 
greater  labour,  is  reouired  in  the  scrrice 
of  vice  and  folly  as  or  virtue  and  wisdom: 
and  he  hath  this  easy  choice  left  him— whe- 
ther, with  the  8trei]^;th  he  b  master  q(  be 
will  purchase  hap^nness  or  repentance. 


Na  625.  ]    FHday,  MvemScr  26, 1714. 
De  tenero  mediutor  mifiii. 

Love,  from  lier  tender  yean,  her  tbongbtiekiiloyM. 

The  love  casuist  hath  referred  to  me  the 
following  letter  of  queries  with  his  answer 
to  each  question,  tor  my  approbation.  I 
have  accordingly  consiaered  the  sevenl 
matters  therein  pontained,  and  hereby  can- 
firm  and  ratify  his  answers,  aDdreqmre^ 
gentle  querist  to  conform  henelf  thereoota 

<  Sir, — I  was  thirteen  the  9th  of  Novem- 
ber last,  and  must  now  begin  to  thsBk  of 
settling  m]rself  in  the  world;  and  so  I  woold 
humbly  b^  your  advice,  what  I  most  ds 
with  Mr.  Fondle,  who  makes  his  addresKS 
to  me.  He  is  a  verv  pretty  man,  and  hstk 
the  blackest  eyes  ana  whitest  teeth  yen  ever 
saw.  Though  he  is  but  a  younger  brother,  he 
dresses  like  a  man  of  quali^,  and  noboify 
comes  into  a  room  like  him.  I  know  be 
hath  refused  great  offers,  and  if  he  cannat 
marry  me,  he  will  never  have  any  boif 
else.  But  my  father  hath  forl»d  him  the 
house,  because  he  sent  me  acopy  of  vena; 
for  he  is  one  of  the  greatest  wits  in  towa. 
My  eldest  sister,  who,  with  her  cood  wiD, 
would  call  me  miss  as  long  as  I  five,  mmt 
be  married  before  me,  they  say.  She  tcQi 
them  that  Mr.  Foodie  makes  a  fool  of  mc^ 
and  will  spcMl  the  child,  as  she  caBs  bcl 
like  a  confident  thing  as  she  is.  In  dioi^  I 
am  resolved  to  marry  Mr.  Fondle,  if  it  be 
but  to  spite  her.  .  But  because  I  wadd  do 
nothing  that  is  imprudent,  I  beg  of  yon  to 
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g^ve  me  yoar  answers  to  tome  questions  I 
will  write  down,  and  desire  yoo  to  get  them 
printed  in  the  Spectator,  ana  I  do  not  doubt 
out  you  will  give  such  advice  as,  I  am  sure, 
I  shall  follow. 

*  When  Mr.  Fondle  looks  upon  me  for 
half  an  hour  together,  and  calls  me  Angel, 
is  he  not  in  love?' 

Answer.    Na 

*  May  not  I  be  certtdn  he  will  be  a  kind 
husband,  that  has  promised  me  half  my 
portion  in  pin-money,  and  to  keep  me  a 
coach  and  six  in  the  bargain.* 

Na 

*  Whether  I,  who  have  been  acquainted 
with  him  this  whole  year  almost,  am  not  a 
better  judge  of  his  merit  than  my  father 
and  mother,  who  never  heard  him  talk  but 
at  table?' 

Na 

'  Whether  I  am  not  old  enough  to  choose 
for  myself?* 
Na 

*  Whether  it  would  not  have  been  rude 
m  me  to  refuse  a  lock  of  his  hair?' 

Na 

'  Should  not  I  be  a  very  barbarous  crea- 
ture, if  I  did  not  pity  a  man  who  is  always 
fighing  for  my  saKer 

'  Whether  yon  wcmld  not  advise  me  to 
run  away  with  the  poor  man?' 
Na 

*  Whether  you  do  not  thmk,  that  if  I  will 
not  have  him,  he  will  drown  himself?' 

Na 

'  What  shall  I  say  to  him  the  next  time 
he  asks  me  if  I  will  marry  him?' 
Na 

The  following  letter  requires  neither  in- 
troduction nor  answer. 

*Mr.  Spectator, — ^I  wonder  that,  in 
the  present  situation  of  afiairs,  you  can  take 
jdeasure  in  writinj^  any  thing  but  news;  for, 
in  a  word,  who  mmds  any  thing  else?  The 
pleasure  of  increasing  in  knowledge,  and 
learning  something  new  every  hour  of  life, 
k  the  noblest  entertainment  of  a  rational 
creature.  I  have  a  very  good  ear  for  a  se- 
cret, and  am  naturally  of  a  communicative 
temper;  by  which  means  I  am  capsule  of 
doing  you  ereat  services  in  this  way.  In  or- 
der to  maxe  myself  useful,  I  am  eariy  in 
the  anti-chamber,  where  I  thrust  my  head 
into  the  thick  of  the  press,  and  catch  the 
news  at  the  opening  of^the  door,  while  it  b 
warm.  Sometimes  I  stand  by  the  beef- 
eaters, and  take  the  buz  as  it  passes  by  me. 
At  other  times  I  lay  my  ear  close  to  the 
wall,  and  suck  in  many  a  valuable  whisper, 
as  it  runs  in  a  straight  line  from  comer  to 
comer.  When  I  am  weary  with  standing, 
I  repair  to  one -of  iht  neig^hbouring  coffee- 
houses, where  I  sit  sometimes  for  a  whole 
day,  and  have  the  news  as  it  comes  from 
court  fresh  and  fresh.  In  short,  sir,  I  spare 
no  pains  to  know  how  the  world  goes.  A 
piece  of  news  loses  its  flavour  when  it  hath 


been  an  hour  in  the  dr.  I  love,  if  I  may 
so  speak,  to  have  it  fresh  from  the  tree; 
and  to  convey  it  to  my  friends  before  it  is 
foded.  Accordinglv  my  expenses  in  coach- 
hire  make  no  small  article:  which  you  may 
believe  when  I  assure  you,  that  I  post  away 
horn  coffee-house  to  coffee-house,  and  fore- 
stall the  Evenine  Post  by  two  hours.  There 
is  a  certain  gentleman,  who  hath  eiven  me 
the  slip  twice  or  thrice,  and  hath  been  be- 
forehand with  me  at  Child's.  But  I  have 
played  him  a  trick.  I  have  purchased  a 
pfur  of  the  best  coach-horses  1  could  buy 
tor  money,  and  now  let  him  out-strip  me  it 
he  can.  Once  more,  Mr.  Spectator,  let 
me  advise  you  to  deal  in  news.  You  may 
depend  upon  my  assistance.  But  I  must 
break  off  abruptly,  for  I  have  twenty  let- 
ters to  write.    Your's  in  haste, 

*THO.  QUIDNUNC 


Na  636.]     Monday y  Mvember  29,  1714. 

^Duldqiw  animof  noriute  tonebo. 

OvM.Met.Lib.4.9B4. 
With  fweet  norelty  your  tatte  ru  ptoMt.— AtMiiii. 

I  HAVE  seen  a  littie  work  of  a  learned 
man,  consisting  of  extemporary  specula- 
tions, which  owed  their  birth  to  the  most 
trifling  occurrences  of  life.  His  usual  me- 
thod, was  to  write  down  any  sudden  start 
of  thought  which  arose  in  his  mind  upon 
the  sight  of  any  odd  ^sticulation  in  a  man, 
any  whimsical  mimickry  of  reason  in  a 
beast,  or  whatever  appeared  remarkable  in 
any  object  of  the  visible  creation.  He  was 
able  to  moralize  upon  a  snuff-box,  would 
flourish  doquentiy  upon  a  tucker  or  a  pair 
of  ruffles^  and  draw  practical  inferences 
from  a  full-bottomed  perriwig.  This  I 
thought  fit  to  mention,  by  way  of  excuse,* 
for  my  ingenious  correspondent,  who  hath 
introauced  the  following  letter  by  an  image 
which,  I  will  be|;  leave  to  tell  him,  is  too  ri- 
diculous in  so  senous  and  noble  a  speculation. 

*  Mr.  Spectator,— When  I  have  seen 
young  puss  playing  her  wanton  gambols, 
and  with  a  thousand  antic  shapes  express 
her  own  gayety  at  the  same  time  that  she 
moved  mine,  while  the  old  grannum  hath 
sat  by  with  the  most  exemplary  CTavity, 
unmoved  at  all  that  passed;  it  hath  maae 
me  reflect  what  should  be  the  occasion  of 
humours  so  opposite  in  two  creatures,  be- 
tween whom  there  was  no  viable  difference 
but  that  of  age;  and  I  have  been  able  to  re- 
solve it  into  notiiing  else  but  the  force  of  no- 
velty. 

*  In  every  species  of  creatures,  those  who 
have  been  least  time  in  the  worid  appear 
best  pleased  with  their  condition;  for,  be- 
sides that  to  a  new  comer  the  world  hath 
a  freshness  on  it  that  strikes  the  sense  after 
a  most  agreeable  manner,  being  itself  unat- 
tended with  any  great  variety  of  enjoy- 
ments, exdtes  a  sensation  of  pleasure:  but, 
as  age  advances,  every  thin^  seems  to  wither, 
the  senses  are  disgu^ed  with  their  old  en  • 
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tertaimnents,  and  existence  turns  flat  and 
insipid.  We  may  see  this  exemplified  in 
mankind.  The  child,  let  him  be  free  from 
pain,  and  gratified  in  his  chanee  of  toys,  is 
diverted  with  the  smallest  trifle.  Nothing 
disturbs  the  mirth  of  the  boy  bat  a  little 
punishment  or  confinement  The  youth 
must  have  more  violent  pleasures  to  employ 
his  time.  The  man  loves  the  hurry  of  an 
active  life,  devoted  to  the  pursuits  of  wealth 
or  ambition.  And,  lastly,  old  age,  having 
lost  its  capacity  for  these  avocations,  be- 
comes its  own  unsupportable  burden.  This 
variety  may  in  part  be  accounted  for  by  the 
vivacity  and  decay  of  the  faculties;  but  I 
bdieve  is  chiefly  owing  to  this,  that  the 
longer  we  have  been  in  possession  of  being, 
the  less  senmble  is  the  gust  we  have  of  it; 
and  the  more  it  requires  of  adventitious 
amusements  to  relieve  us  from  the  satiety 
and  weariness  it  brings  along  with  it 

*  And  as  novelty  is  of  a  very  powerful,  so 
it  is  of  a  most  extensive  influence.  Moral- 
ists have  long  since  observed  it  to  be  the 
source  of  admiration,  which  lessens  in  pro- 
portion to  our  familiarity  with  objects,  and 
upon  a  thorough  acauaintance  is  utterly  ex- 
tinguished. But  I  think  it  hath  not  been  so 
commonly  remarked,  that  all  the  other  pas- 
sions depend  considerably  on  the  same  dr- 
cumstance.  What  is  it  but  novelty  that 
awakens  desire,  enhances  delieht,  kindles 
anger,  provokes  envy,  inspires  norror?  To 
this  cause  we  must  ascribe  it,  that  love  lan- 
piishes  with  fruition,  and  friendship  itself 
is  recommended  by  intervals  of  aosence: 
hence,  monsters,  by  use,  are  beheld  with- 
out loathing,  and  the  most  enchanting  beauty 
without  rapture.  That  emotion  of  the  spi- 
rits, in  which  passion  consists,  is  usually 
^he  effect  of  surprise,  and,  as  long  as  it  con- 
tinues, heightens  the  agreeable  or  disagree- 
able qualities  of  its  object;  but  as  this  emo- 
tion ceases,  (and  it  ceases  with  the  novelty) 
things  appear  in  another  light,  and  affect 
us  even  less  than  might  be  expected  from 
their  proper  energy,  for  having  moved  us 
too  much  before. 

*  It  may  not  be  a  useless  inquiry,  how 
far  the  love  of  noveltjr  is  the  unavoidable 
growth  of  nature,  and  m  what  respects  it  is 
peculiarly  adapted  to  the  present  state.  To 
me  it  seems  impossible,  that  a  reasonable 
creature  should  rest  absolutely  satisfied  in 
any  acquisitions  whatever,  without  endea- 
vouring farther;  for,  after  its  highest  im- 
provements, the  mind  hath  an  idea  of  an 
infmity  of  things  still  behind,  worth  know- 
ing, to  the  knowledge  of  which  therefore  it 
cannot  be  indifferent;  as  b^  climbing  up  a 
hill  in  the  midst  of  a  wide  plain,  a  man  hath 
his  prospect  enlarged,  and  together  with 
that,  the  bounds  of  his  desires.  Upon  this 
account,  I  cannot  think  he  detracts  from 
the  state  of  the  blessed,  who  conceives  them 
to  be  perpetually  employed  in  fresh  searches 
into  nature,  ana  to  eternity  advancing  into 
the  fathomless  depths  of  the  divine  perfec- 
tions.   In  this  thought  there  is  nothmg  but 
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what  doth  honour  to  these  glorified  spifits; 
provided  still  it  be  remembered,  that  thor 
deare  of  more  proceeds  not  from  thor  <fi»- 
relishing  what  they  possess;  and  the  plea- 
sure of  a  new  enjoyment  is  not  with  them 
measured  by  its  novelty,  (which  is  a  tbhig 
merely  foreign  and  accidental)  hot  by  its 
real  intrinsic  value.  After  an  acquaintance 
of  many  thousand  years  with  the  wovks  of 
God,  the  beauty  and  magnificence  q£  tbc 
creation  fills  them  with  the  same  pleasing 
wonder  and  profound  awe,  which  Adam 
felt  himself  seized  with  as  he  first  cipcMd 
his  e^es  upon  this  glorious  scene.  TmUi 
captivates  with  unborrowed  channsy  and 
whatever  hath  once  given  satisfactloa  idll 
always  do  it  In  all  which  they  have  mani- 
festly the  advantage  of  us,  who  are  so  moch 
^vemed  by  sickly  and  changeable  appe- 
tites, that  we  can  with  the  greatest  coloness 
behold  the  stupendous  displays  of  Omnipo- 
tence, and  be  in  transports  at  the  ponf 
essays  of  human  skill;  throw  aside  specula- 
tions of  the  sublimest  nature  and  vastest 
importance  into  some  obscure  comer  of  the 
mind,  to  make  room  for  new  notions  of  no 
consequence  at  all;  are  even  tired  of  heahh, 
because  not  enlivened  with  alternate  pain; 
and  prefer  the  first  reading  ci  an  indircrent 
author  to  the  second  or  third  perusal  of  one 
whose  merit  and  reputation  are  established. 

*Our  being  thus  formed  serves  maoy 
useful  purposes  in  the  present  state.  It 
contributes  not  a  little  to  the  advancement 
of  learning;  for,  as  Cicero  takes  notice,  that 
which  makes  men  willing  to  midergo  the 
fatigues  of  philosophical  disquisitions,  h  not 
so  much  the  greatness  of  objects  as  thetr 
novelty.  It  is  not  enough  that  there  is  field 
and  game  for  the  chase,  and  that  the  un- 
derstanding is  promJ)tai  with  a  restless 
thirst  of  knowledge,  eflfectually  to  rouse  the 
soul,  sunk  into  a  state  of  sloth  and  indolence; 
it  is  also  necessary  that  there  be  an  uncom- 
mon pleasure  annexed  to  the  first  appear- 
ance of  truth  in  the  mind.  This  pleassre 
being  exqilisite  for  the  time  it  lasts,  bat 
transient,  it  hereby  comes  to  "pass  that  the 
mind  grows  into  an  indifference  to  its  former 
notions,  and  passes  on  after  new  discoveries, 
in  hope  of  repeating  the  delight  It  is  wilh 
knowledge  as  with  wealth,  the  pleasure  rf 
which  lies  more  in  making  endless  additions 
than  in  taking  a  review  of  cur  old  store. 
There  are  some  inconveniences  that  follow 
this  temper,  if  not  guarded  against,  pair- 
ticularly  this,  that  through  too  great  an 
eagerness  of  something  new,  we  are  many 
times  impatient  of  stapng  long  enough  upcn 
a  question  that  rcqmres  some  time  to  re- 
solve it;  or,  which  is  worse,  persuade  oor-  ■ 
selves  that  we  are  masters  of  the  subject 
before  we  are  so,  only  to  be  at  the  liberty 
of  going  upon  a  fresh  scent:  in  Mr.  Locke  s 
words,  **  We  see  a  little,  presume  a  great 
deal,  and  so  jump  to  the  concluaon.'* 

*  A  farther  advantage  of  our  inclinatkn 
for  novelty,  as  at  present  circumstantiated, 
is,  that  it  annihilates  all  the  boasted  didtiBC- 
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tions  among  mankind.  Look  not  up  with 
envy  to  those  above  thee!  Soimding  titles, 
stately  buildings,  fine  gardens,  gilded  cha- 
riots, rich  equipages,  what  are  they?  They 
dazzle  every  one  out  the  possessor:  to  him 
that  is  accustomed  to  them  they  are  cheap 
and  regardless  things;  they  supply  him  not 
with  brighter  images,  or  more  sublime  satis- 
factions, than  the  plain  man  may  have, 
whose  small  estate  will  just  enable  him  to 
support  the  charge  of  a  simple  unencum- 
bered life.  He  enters  heedless  into  his 
rooms  of  state,  as  vou  or  I  do  under  our 
poor  sheds.  The  noble  paintings  and  costly 
furniture  are  lost  on  him;  he  sees  them  not; 
as  how  can  it  be  otherwise,  when  by  cus- 
tom a  fabric  infinitely  more  grand  and 
finished,  that  of  the  universe,  stands  unob- 
served by  the  inhabitants,  and  the  everlast- 
ing lamps  of  heaven  are  lighted  up  in  vain, 
for  any  notice  that  mortals  take  of  them  ? 
Thanks  to  indulgent  nature,  which  not  only 

g laced  her  children  originally  tipon  a  level, 
ut  still,  by  the  strength  of  this  principle, 
in  a  great  measure  preserves  it,  in  spite  of 
all  the  care  of  man  to  introduce  artificial 
distinctions. 

*  To  add  no  more — ^is  not  this  fondness  for 
novelty,  which  makes  us  out  of  conceit  with 
all  we  already  have,  a  convincing  proof  of  a 
future  state?  Either  man  was  made  in  v^n, 
or  this  is  not  the  only  world  he  was  made 
for:  for  there  cannot  be  a  greater  instance 
of  vanity  than  that  to  whicn  man  is  liable, 
to  be  deluded  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave 
with  fleeting  shadows  of  happiness.  His 
pleasures,  and  those  not  considerable  nei- 
ther, die  in  the  possession,  and  fresh  enjoy- 
ments do  not  rise  fast  enough  to  fill  up  half 
his  life  with  satisfaction.  When  I  see  per- 
sons sick  of  themselves  any  longer  than  they 
are  called  away  by  something  that  Is  of 
force  to  chain  down  the  present  thought; 
when  I  see  them  hurry  from  country  to 
town,  and  then  from  the  town  back  again 
into  the  country,  continually  shifting  pos- 
tures, and  placing  life  in  all  the  different 
lights  they  can  think  of;  "Surely,"  say  I 
to  myself,  **  life  is  vain,  and  the  man  be- 
yond expression  stupid,  or  prejudiced,  who 
from  the  vanity  of  life  cannot  gather  that 
he  is  designed  tor  immortality." 


No.  627.]    Wednesday,  December  1, 1714. 

Tantum  inter  densas  tunbrosa  cacumina  ftigoa 
AMidun  veniobat ;  ibi  luec  inoondita  solui 
MonUbuB  et  sylvia  studio  Jactabat  inani. 

Fir/.  Eel  ii.  3. 
He,  underneath  the  beaten  shade,  alone. 
Thus  to  the  woods  and  mountains  made  Us  moan. 

The  following  account,  which  came  to 
my  hands  some  time  ago,  may  be  no  dis- 
agreeable entertainment  to  such  of  my 
readers  as  have  tender  hearts,  and  nothing 
to  da 

•Mr.  Spectator, — A  friend  of  mine 
died  of  a  fever  last  week,  which  he  caught 


by  walking  too  late  in  a  dewy  evening 
amongst  his  reapers.  I  must  inform  you 
that  his  greatest  pleasure  was  in  husbandry 
and  gardening.  He  had  some  humours 
which  seemed  inconsistent  with  that  good 
sense  he  was  otherwise  master  of.  His  un- 
easiness in  the  company  of  women  was  very 
remarkable  in  a  man  of  such  perfect  good- 
breeding;  and  his  avoiding  one  particular 
walk  in  his  garden,  where  he  had  used  to 
pass  the  greatest  part  of  his  time,  raised 
abundance  of  idle  coi^ectures  in  the  village 
where  he  lived.  Upon  looking  over  his  pa- 
pers we  found  out  the  reason,  which  he 
never  intimated  to  his  nearest  friends.  He 
was,  it  seems,  a  passionate  lover  in  his 
youth,  of  which  a  large  parcel  of  letters  he 
left  behind  him  are  a  witness.  I  send  you  a 
copy  of  the  last  he  ever  wrote  upon  that 
subiect,  by  which  you  will  find  that  he  con- 
cealed the  true  name  of  his  mistress  under 
that  of  Zelinda. 

**  A  long  month's  absence  would  be  in^ 
supportable  to  me,  if  the  business  I  am  em- 
ployed in  were  not  for  the  service  of  my 
Zeunda,  and  of  such  a  nature  as  to  place 
her  every  moment  in  my  mind.  I  have  hkv- 
nished  the  house  exactly  according  to  your 
fancy,  or,  if  you  please»  my  own;  for  I  have 
long  since  learned  to  like  nothing  but  what 
you  do.  The  apartment  designed  for  yoor 
use  is  so  exact  a  copy  of  that  which  you 
live  in,  that  I  often  think  myself  in  your 
house  when  I  step  into  it,  but  sigh  when  I 
find  it  without  its  proper  inhabitant  You 
will  have  the  most  ddicious  prospect  from 
your  closet  window  that  £np:land  affords:  I 
am  sure  I  should  think  it  so,  if  the  landscape 
that  shows  such  variety  did  not  at  the  same 
time  suggest  to  me  the  greatness  of  the 
space  that  lies  between  us.  '        , 

"The  gardens  are  laid  out  very  beauti- 
fully; I  have  dressed  up  every  nedge  in 
woodbines,  sprinkled  bowers  and  arbours 
in  every  comer,  and  made  a  little  paradise 
around  me:  yet  I  am  still  like  the  first  mao 
in  his  solitude,  but  half  blessed  without  a 
partner  in  my  happiness.  I  have  dii*ected 
one  walk  to  b!e  made  for  two  persons,  where 
I  promise  ten  thousand  satisfactions  to  my- 
self in  your  conversation.  I  already  take 
my  evening's  turn  in  it,  and  have  worn  a 

Fath  upon  the  edge  of  this  little  alley,  while 
soothed  myseu  with  the  thought  of  your 
walking  by  my  ade.  I  have  held  many 
imaginary  discourses  with  you  in  this  re- 
tirement; and  when  I  have  been  weary, 
have  sat  down  with  you  in  the  midst  of  a 
row  of  jessamines.  The  many  expressions 
of  joy  imd  rapture  I  use  in  these  silent  con- 
versations have  made  me,  for  some  time,' 
the  talk  of  the  parish;  but  a  neighbouring 
young  fellow,  who  makes  love  to  the  far- 
mer's daughter,  hath  found  me  out,  and 
made  my  case  known  to  the  whole  neigh- 
bourhooo. 

"  In  planting  of  the  fruit  trees,  I  have 
not  forgot  the  peach  you  are  so  fond  oL  I 
have  made  a  walk  of  dms  along  the  river 
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nde,  and  intend  to  sow  all  the  place  abont 
with  cowslips,  which  I  hope  you  will  like 
as  well  as  that  I  have  heara  you  talk  of  by 
your  {lather's  house  in  the  country. 

**  Oh !  ZeUnda,  what  a  scheme  of  del^t 
have  I  drawn  up  in  my  imagination!  What 
dav-dreams  do  i  indulge  myself  in!  When 
will  the  six  weeks  be  at  an  end,  that  lie 
between  me  and  my  promised  happiness! 

*'  How  could  you  break  off  so  abruptly  in 
your  last,  and  tell  me  you  must  go  and  dress 
tor  the  play?  If  you  loved  as  I  do,  you 
would  find  no  more  company  in  a  crowd 
than  I  have  in  my  solitude.    I  am,  &c.'* 

*  On  the  back  of  this  letter  is  written,  in 
the  hand  of  the  deceased,  the  following 
jMeceof  history: 

*'Mem.  Having  waited  a  whole  week 
for  an  answer  to  this  letter,  I  hurried  to 
town,  where  I  found  the  perfidious  crea- 
ture married  to  my  rivaL  I  will  bear  it  as 
becomes  a  man,  and  endeavour  to  find  oat 
happiness  for  myself  in  that  retirement 
wluch  I  had  prepared  in  vain  for  a  folse, 
ungrateful  woman."    I  am,  5cc.* 


Na  638.]     IHday,  December  3,  17X4. 

LtMtv  et  lalieCiir  in  omne  Tohibilte  arom. 

»r.  Ep.  iL  lik  1. 43. 
II  roDi,  ui  roUt,  ui  win  Ibr  flmr  roU. 

*  Mm.  Spectator,— There  are  none  of 
your  speculations  which  please  me  more 
than  those  upon  infinituae  and  eternity. 
You  have  almidy  conadered  that  part  of 
eternity  which  is  past,  and  I  wish  you  would 
give  us  your  thoughts  upon  that  which  is  to 
come. 

•Your  readers  will  perhaps  receive 
greater  pleasure  from  this  view  of  etejnity 
than  the  former,  since  we  have  every  one 
f^  us  a  concern  in  that  which  is  to  come: 
whereas  a  speculation  on  that  which  is  past 
is  rather  curious  than  usefoL 

*  Be^des,  we  can  easily  conceive  it  possi- 
ble for  successive  duration  never  to  have  an 
end;  thouj;h,  as  you  have  justly  observed, 
that  etenuty  which  never  had  a  beginning 
is  altogether  incomprehen^ble;  that  is,  we 
can  conceive  an  eternal  duration  which 
may  be,  though  we  cannot  an  etemal.dura- 
tion  which  hath  been;  or^  if  I  may  use  the 
the  philosophical  terms,  we  may  appre- 
hend a  potential  though  not  an  acdial  eter- 
nity. 

*  This  notion  of  a  future  eternity,  which 
is  natural  to  the  mind  of  man,  is  an  unan- 
swerable argument  that  he  is  a  being  de- 
signed for  it;  especially  if  we  consider  that 
he  is  capable  of  being  virtuous  or  vicious 
here;  that  he  hath  faculties  improvable  to 
all  eternity;  and,  by  a  proper  or  wrong  em- 
ployment d  them,  may  be  happy  or  mise- 
.rable  throughout  that  infinite  duration. 
Our  idea  indfeed  of  this  eternity  is  not  of  an 
adequate  or  fixed  nature,  but  is  perpetually 
f^rowing  and  enlar^g  itself  toward  the  ob- 
ject, which  is  too  big  for  human  comprehen- 


As  we  are  now  in  the  besHnuog  cf 
existence,  so  shall  we  always  appear  tm 
ourselves  as  if  we  were  for  ever  etwtriit^^ 
upon  it.  After  a  millioQ  or  two  of  centc- 
nes,  some  considerable  things,  alreadr  pas^ 
may  slip  out  of  our  memory,  which  n  it  be 
not  strencthened  in  a  wooderfol  iinancr, 
may  posably  forget  that  ever  there  vasa 
sun  or  planets;  and  yet,  noCwithstandnigtlie 
long  race  we  shall  then  have  nm,  we  shall 
still  imagine  ourselves  just  starring  frm 
the  goal,  and  find  no  proportion  betweca 
that  space  which  we  know  had  a  begixmiB^ 
and  wnat  we  are  sure  win  never  haveanaS 

*  But  I  shall  leave  this  s^iect  to  joar 
management,  and  questioa  not  tNit  yoa  wS 
throw  it  into  such  lights  as  shall  at  obgc 
improve  and  entertain  your  reader. 

*  I  have,  enclosed,  sent  yea  a  tr: 
of  the  speech  of  Cato  on  thb 
which  hath  accidentally  foUen  iofto  my 
hands,  and  which,  for  conciseness,  pnriQr, 
and  elegance  of  ^hiaae,  cannot  be  saft- 
ciently  admired. 

ACT  V.  SCEN.  L 

CATO  I 
*  Bte,  tie  M  hMbere  Ki 


■BPM— —I, 

Katkne  viMii.  do  loteM  maao^  Ftattt. 
Ouid  enim  dedinet,  qvc  dedH  ftvcn  uftil 
iElernitatis  inritimcopidijieai 
Natnraf   Ooonain  taae  dnlcis  expeeiati»; 
YiUDqoe  non  cipieiida  neliora  riis! 
Ouid  Tolt  iibi  aJiiid  itte  redevodi  im  uka 
Horror,  mb  imia  qoernqoe  afeai  prvcerfin? 
Cor  terriu  in  te  refbgit  anima.  an  uaut 
Attonita,  qooUea,  Borte  M  peveat,  iMKt  7 
Particola  nempe  aat  comiim  naaoeati  imtktM 
Dhrinior;  que  eorpua  ineoleiis  agil ; 
HoBiBique  anediiit,  tna  aat  steraitaa. 
JElemiUsl  O  lateicmn  niaua  awairu 
Bfixtamque  dold  gaudinm  ftmudiiiel 

* Qnm  demigrabiuir  alia  bine  ia  ooraon? 
Qqb  terra  moxineofnita?    Quia  orfan  bow 
Manet  ineolendoa?   Ooanu  erit  nnitatio  f 
Hae  iatoenti  apatia  mibi  qaa«|aa  pnaeat 
'  fmnwwa:  aed  caliginoaa  noz  pteaut ; 
Nee  iQce  clara  rait  trideri  aiofiila. 
Fifeadna  hie  pea;  ceru  annt  bcc  1 


Siquodcul 

(At,  qnod  gnbemet,  eaae  elamant  oauua) 


Virtnte  non  gaodere  eerie  non  pot 

Nee  eaae  non  beata,  qni  gaodet,  | 

Bed qoa beata aede?   Qno^ inlc  ^ 

Bee  quanta  terra,  tou  eat  Ctaarta. 

Quid  dobioa  beret  animna  oaqne  adeoT  Brert 

Hie  nodam  bieooineniezpediet.  Anna  ea  iadaor. 

jEMBimsmmmaimmima, 
In  ntraniqne  partem  fkcu ;  qoaqoe  Vina  inieraai, 
Et  qoe  propalaent  I    Dezlera  intentat  aeccB ; 
Vitam  ainistra :  TUlnna  bee  debit  ammn ; 
Altera  medflam  Tnlneria:  hie  ad  exitan 
Dednoet,  ictn  aimplid ;  bae  vetaat  am 
Seeura  ridet  anima  aiucronia  miaas* 
Bnaeaqne  atrietoa,  interiie  neada. 
Extinfoet  Ktaa  aidera  dintamotr : 
iEute  lananena  ipae  aol  obacurtna 
Emittet  oroi  oonaeneaeenti  jabar : 
Natora  et  ipaa  aentiet  qnondam  vieea 
^tatis;  annia  ipaa  defldet  gravia: 
At  tibi  javentoa,  at  tiU  iauaortalltn: 
TiU  parta  divom  eat  vita.    Perioieat  aaataa 
ElemeDU  aeae  et  interlbont  ietibna. 
Tu  pennanebia  aola  aemper  integra, 
Tn  cnncta  reram  qoaan,  cnneu  nanftaga. 
Jam  porta  in  ipao  tola,  contempiabefe. 
Compage  mpta,  corment  in  ae  invicem, 
Orbeaque  fractia  ingerentar  orbiboa; 
nicaa  ttt  aedebie  extra  fragmina.* 

*  This  tranalaUon  waa  by  BIr.  (allerwania  Dr.)  lBaa£ 
onee  aehoolBaaler,  then  promat  of  Btoa,  and  daaaif 
Durham. 
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ACT  V.    SCENE  L 

OATO  alone,  fte. 

*  It  iniiit  be  to Plato,  thoa  reaaon'ft  well— 

Else  wl)eDce  thii  pleasing  hope,  thie  Ibnd  dedre. 
This  longing  after  inunortality  1 

Or  wtaeaoe  thia  secret  dcead,  and  inward  horror. 
Of  MUng  into  nought  1    Why  shrinks  the  soul 
Back  on  herself,  and  startles  at  destruction? 
*T(s  the  divinity  that  stin  within  as  ; 
*Tla  Heaven  itself  that  poinu  ont  an  benafter, 
And  intimates  an  eternity  to  man. 
Blernityl  thou  pleasing,  dreadfyil  thought  I 

*  Through  what  variety  of  untry*d  being. 
Through  what  new  scenes  and  changes  roust  we  pass  1 
Tbe  wide,  th'  unbounded  prospect  Ues  beft>re  me ; 
Bat  shadows,  clouds,  and  darkness,  rest  upon  it. 
Here  will  I  hold.    If  there's  a  Power  above  us, 
(And  that  there  is  all  Nature  cries  aloud 
Through  all  her  works,)  be  must  delight  In  virtue; 
And  that  which  he  delights  in  must  be  happy. 

But  when,  or  where  1  Tnis  world  was  made  for  Onar, 
rm  weary  of  conieetures— This  must  end  them. 

SLatfimg  kis  kmulon  Mi  $W9rd. 
i ;  my  death  and  lifi;, 
Mj  bane  and  antidote,  are  both  before  me. 
This  in  a  moment  brings  me  to  an  end ; 
But  this  hifbrms  me  I  snail  never  die. 
The  soul,  secur'd  in  her  existence,  smiles 
At  the  drawn  dagger,  and  defies  iu  point. 
The  stars  shall  fade  away,  the  sua  himsdf 
Grow  dim  with  age,  and  nature  sink  in  yean; 
Bat  thoo  Shalt  flourish  in  immortal  youth, 
Unhurt  amidst  the  war  of  elements, 
Tte  wrecks  of  matter  and  tbe  crash  of  worids.* 


Na  629.]    Monday 9  December  6,  17X4, 

^Bneriar  quid  consedatnr  in  illos, 

Qaonioi  Plaminia  tegitur  cinis,  atque  I«atina. 

Jtn.  Sat.  1. 170. 

Binee  none  the  living  dare  imnlead 

Arraign  them  in  the  persons  of  the  dead.— Dry^m. 

Next  to  the  people  who  want  a  place, 
there  are  none  to  be  pitied  more  than  those 
vfho  are  solicited  for  one.  A  plain  answer 
with  a  denial  in  it  is  looked  upon  as  pride, 
and  a  civil  answer  as  a  promise. 

Nothing  is  more  ridiculous  than  the  pre- 
tensions of  people  upon  these  occasions. 
Every  thing  a  man  hath  suffered,  whilst 
his  enemies  were  in  play,  was  certainly 
brought  about  by  the  malice  of  the  opposite 
part)r.  A  bad  cause  would  not  have  been 
lost»  if  such  a  one  had  not  been  upon  the 
bench;  nor  a  profligate  youth  disinherited, 
if  he  had  not  got  drunk  every  night  by 
toasting  an  outed  ministry.  I  remember  a 
tory,  who,  having  been  fined  in  a  court  of 
justice  for  ia  prank  that  deserved  the  pillo- 
ry, deured  upcm  the  merit  of  it  to  be  made 
a  justice  of  the  peace  when  his  friends  came 
into  power;  and  shall  never  foi]get  a  whig 
crimmal,  who,  upon  being  indicted  for  a 
rape,  t(M  his  friends  *  You  see  what  a  man 

,         nmers  for  sticking  to  his  principles. ' 

The  truth  of  it  is,  the  ^ifferings  of  a  man 

I        in  a  party  are  of  a  very  doubnul  nature. 

^  When  they  are  such  as  have  promoted  a 
good  cause,  and  fallen  upon  a  man  unde- 

I        servedly,  they  have  a  right  to  be  heard  and 

I  recompensed  beyond  any  other  pretensions. 
But  when  they  rise  out  of  rashness  or  indis- 
cretion, and  the  pursuit  of  such  measures 

\        as  have  rather  rumed  than  promoted  the 

I        interest  they  aim  at,  which  hath  always 
Vol,  II.  54 


been  the  case  of  many  great  sufferers,  they 
only  serve  to  recomm^  them  to  the  chif' 
drcn  of  violence  or  folly. 

I  have  by  me  a  bundle  of  memorials  pre* 
sented  by  several  cavaliers  upon  the  resto- 
ration of^kin^  Charles  II.  which  may  serve 
as  so  many  mstances  to  our  present  pur- 
pose. 

Among  several  persons  and  pretenuons 
recorded  by  my  author,  he  mentions  one 
of  a  very  great  estate,  who,  for  having 
roasted  an  ox  whole,  and  distributed  a 
ho^ead  upon  king  Charles's  birth-day, 
desired  to  be  provided  for  as  his  majesty  m 
his  great  wisdom  should  thmk  fit 

Another  put  in  to  be  prince  Henry's  go- 
vernor, for  having  dared  to  drink  his  health 
in  the  worst  of  times. 

A  third  petitioned  for  a  colonel's  conmns- 
sion,  for  having  cursed  Oliver  Cromwell^ 
the  day  before  his  death,  on  a  public  bowl- 


it  the  most  whimsical  petition  I  have 
met  with  is  that  of  B.  B.,  esq.  who  deared 
the  honour  of  kmghthood,  for  having  eack- 
oled  Sir  T.  W.  a  notorious  roun^Qi^d. 

There  is  likewise  the  petition  of  one  who^ 
having  let  his  beard  grow  from  the  martyr- 
dom ot  kiiM;  Charles  the  first,  until  the  res- 
toration of  king  Charies  the  second,  de- 
ared  in  consideration  thereupon  to  be  made 
a  privy-counsellor. 

1  must  not  omit  a  memorial  setting  forth 
that  the  memorialist  had,  with  great  des- 
patch, carried  a  letter  from  a  certain  lord 
to  a  certjun  lord,  wherein,  as  it  aifterwards 
appeared,  measures  were  concerted  for  the 
restoration,  and  without  which  he  verily 
believes  that  happy  revolution  had  never 
been  effected;  who  thereupon  humbly  prays 
to  be  made  postmaster-general. 

A  certain  gentleman,  who  seems  to  write 
with  a  great  deal  of  spirit,  and  uses  the 
words  gallantry  and  gentleman-like  very 
often  in  his  petition,  begs  that  (in  consider- 
ation of  his  having  woni  liis  hat  for  ten 
years  past  in  the  royal  cavalier-cock,  to  his 
gixjat  danger  and  detriment)  he  may  be 
made  a  captain  of  the  guards. 

I  shall  close  my  account  of  this  collection 
of  memorials  with  the  copy  of  one  petition 
at  length,  which  I  recommend  to  my  reader 
as  a  very  valuable  piece. 

*  The  PeHtion  ofE,  H.  E^q. 
•Humbly  Showeth, 

*  That  your  petitioner's  father's  brother's 
uncle,  colonel  W.  H.  lost  the  third  finger 
of  his  left  hand  at  Edgehill  fight 

•That  your  petitioner,  notwithstanding 
the  smallness  of  his  fortune  (he  being  a 
younger  brother,)  always  kept  hospitality, 
and  drank  confusion  to  the  roundheads  m 
half  a  score  bumpers  every  Sunday  in  the 
year,  as  several  honest  gentlemen  (whoac 
names  arc  underwritten)  are  ready  to  tes- 
tify. 

<  That  your  petitioner  is  remarkable  in 
his  countiy,  fcnr  having  dared  to  treat  Sir 
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P.  P.  a  cursed  sequestrttor,  and  three 
Tnfeinbers  of  the  assembly  of  divhies,  with 
brawn  and  minced  pies  upon  new-year's 
day'. 

•  That  your  said  humble  petitioner  hath 
been  five  times  imprisoned  in  five  several 
county-eaols,  for  having  been  a  ringleader 
in  five  different  riots;  into  which  his  zeal 
for  the  royal  cause  hurried  him,  when  men 
of  greater  estates  had  not  the  courage  to 
rise.  * 

*That  he,  the  said  E.  H.  hath  had  six 
duels  and  four-and-twenty  boxing  matches 
In  defence  of  his  majesty's  title;  and  that 
he  receivcid  such  a  blow  upon  the  head  at 
a  bonfire  in  Stratford-upon-Avon,  as  he 
hath  been  never  the  t)etter  for  from  that 
day  to  this. 

*  That  your  petitioner  hath  been  so  far 
fkDrn  improving  his  fortune,  in  the  late 
damnable  times,  that  he  verily  believes, 
and  hath  good  reason  to  imagine,  that  if  he 
had  been  master  of  an  estate,  he  had  infal- 
libly been  plundered  and  secjuestered. 

*Vour  petitioner,  in  consideration  of  his 
said  merits  and  sufferings,  humbly  requests 
that  he  may  have  the  place  of  receiver  of 
the  taxes,  collector  of  the  customs,  clerk 
of  the  peace,  deputy  lieutenant,  or  what- 
soever else  he  shall  be  thought  qualified  for. 
And  your  petitioner  shall  ever  pray,  &c' 
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Fav«te  Uqgois r-  Bar,  Od.  i.  Lib.  3.  3. 

With  Mat0  sttentkiB  wait 

Having  no  spare  time  to  write  any  thing 
of  my  own,  or  to  correct  what  is  sent  me  by 
others,  I  have  thought  fit  to  publish  the  fol- 
lowing letters: 

*  Oxford,  Nov.  22. 

*SiR, — ^If  you  would  be  so  kind  to  me, 
as  to  suspend  that  satisfaction  which  the 
learned  world  must  receive  in  reading  one 
of  your  speculations,  by  publishing  this  en- 
deavour, you  will  very  much  oblige  and 
improve  one,  who  has  uie  boldness  to  hope 
that  he  may  be  admitted  into  the  number 
of  your  correspondents. 

•I  have  often  wondered  to  hear  men  of 
good  sense  and  good  nature  profess  a  dis- 
like to  munc,  when  at  the  same  time  they 
do  not  scruple  to  own  that  it  has  the  most 
agreeable  and  improving  influences  over 
their  minds:  it  seems  to  me  an  unhappy 
contra^ction,  that  those  persons  should 
have  an  indifference  for  an  art  which  raises 
in  them  such  a  variety  of  sublime  pleasures. 

*  However,  though  some  few,  hj  their 
own  or  the  unreasonable  prejudices  of 
others,  may  be  led  into  a  distaste  for  those 
musical  societies  which  are  erected  merely 
for  entertainment,  yet  sure  I  may  venture 
to  say,  that  no  one  can  have  the  least  reason 
for  cUsaffecUon  to  that  solemn  kind  of  me- 
lody which  consists  of  the  praises  of  our 
Creator. 


*  You  hav^,  I  presume,  already  preveor- 
ed  me  in  an  argument  upon  this  occascn, 
which  some  divines  have  successfully  ad- 
vanced upon  a  much  greater,  that  muskal 
sacrifice  and  adoration  has  cUumed  a  place 
in  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  moet  diflcr- 
ent  nations;  as  the  Grecians  and  Romazaof 
the  profane,  the  Jews  and  Christians  of  the 
sacred  world,  did  as  unanimously  agree  in 
this  as  they  disagreed  in  all  other  parts  cf 
their  economy. 

*  I  know  there  are  not  wanting  some  wbo 
are  of  opinion  that  the  pompons  kind  cf 
music  which  is  in  use  in  foreign  chnrcba, 
is  the  most  excellent,  as  it  most  afiects  cor 
senses.  But  I  am  swayed  bv  my  jud^nent 
to  the  modesty  which  is  observed  m  Uk 
musical  part  of  our  devotions^  Methiaks 
there  is  something  very  laudable  in  the  coj- 
tom  of  a  voluntary  before  the  first  ksson; 
by  this  we  are  supposed  to  be  prepared  fcr 
the  admission  of  those  divine  trotns  whkk 
we  are  shortly  to  receive.  "We  are  then  to 
cast  all  worldly  regards  from  off  onr  hearts, 
all  tumults  within  are  then  becalmed,  and 
there  should  be  nothing^  near  the  soul  bat 
peace  and  tranquillity.  So  that  in  this  diort 
office  of  praise  the  man  is  raised  above 
himself,  and  is  almost  lost  already  amidst 
the  joys  of  fiiturity. 

*  I  have  heard  some  nice  cbservers  fre- 
quently commend  the  policy  of  oar  church 
in  this  particular,  that  it  leads  ns  on  by 
such  easy  and  regular  methods  that  we  are 
perfectiy  deceived  into  piety.  "When  the 
spirits  begin  to  languish,  (as  they  too  cftcn 
do  with  a  constant  series  of  petitions,)  she 
takes  care  to  allow  them  a  pious  respite, 
and  relieves  them  with  the  raptures  of  an 
anthem.  Nor  can  we  doubt  that  the  snb- 
limest  poetry,  softened  in  the  most  moving 
strains  of  music,  can  never  fail  of  hnrabTffi^ 
or  exalting  the  soul  to  any  pitch  of  devo- 
tion. Who  can  hear  the  terrors  of  the  Lnrd 
of  Hosts  described  in  the  most  expiesMve 
melody,  without  being  awed  into  a  venera- 
tion? Or  who  can  hear  the  kind  and  es>- 
dearing  attributes  of  a  merciful  father,  aod 
not  be  softened  into  love  towards  biro  ? 

*  As  the  rising  and  sinking  of  the  pasakns» 
the  casting  soft  or  noble  hints  into  the  snsi, 
is  the  natural  privilege  of  music  in  genenl, 
so  more  particularly  of  that  kind  whidi  is 
employed  at  the  altar.  Those  impression 
which  it  leaves  upon  the  spirits  are  niofe 
deep  and  lasting,  as  the  grounds  from  which 
it  receives  its  authority  are  founded  more 
upon  reason.  It  diffuses  a  calmness  all 
around  us,  it  makes  us  drop  all  those  vaaa 
or  immodest  thoughts  which  would  be  a 
hinderance  to  us  in  the  performance  of  tfa«t 
great  duty  of  thanksgiving,  which,  as  we 
are  informed  by  our  Almighty  BencfiKtor, 
is  the  most  acceptable  return  which  caa 
be  made  for  those  infinite  storesof  bleasacs 
which  he  daily  condescends  to  poordovii 
upon  his  creatures.  When  we  make  ine 
of  tills  pathetical  method  of  addresai^oBr- 
selves  to  him,  we  can  scarce  coot^  from 
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raptures!  The  heart  is  warmed  with  a 
sublimity  of  goodness!  We  are  all  piety 
and  all  ImVe! 

'  How  dp  the  blessed  spirits  rejoice  and 
wonder  to  behold  unthinking  man  pros- 
trating his  sool  to  his  dread  Sovereign  in 
such  a  warmth  of  piety  as  tiiey  themselves 
might  not  be  ashamed  of. 

*1  shall  close  these  reflections  with  a  pat- 
s?*ge  taken  out  of  the  third  book  of  Milton's 
Paradise  Lost,  where  those  harmonious  be- 
ings are  thus  nobly  described: 

**  Then  crQWB*d  afftii«  tbeir  foldon  fetrpt  ihey  Cook, 
Harps  ever  tun'd.  Uuit,  g litt'riDg  by  their  fide, 

'  l.ike  quivers  hung,  nnd  with  oreamble  tweet 
Of  charming  «y  inpbony  they  introduee 
The  Mwred  •oag,  and  waken  raptures  high: 
No  pne  exempt,  no  voice  but  well  could  join 

.Melodious  part--«ich  concord  is  in  heaven  T 

*  Mr.  Spectator,— The  town  cannot  be 
tmacquainted  that  in  divers  parts  of  it  there 
are  vociferous  sets  of  men  who  are  called 
Rattling  Cluba;  but  what  shocks  me  most 
is,  they  have  now  the  front  to  invade  the 
church  aad  institute  these  societies,  there, 
as  a  clan  of  them  have  in  late  times  done, 
to  such  a  degree  of  insolence  as  has  given 
the  partition  where  they  reside,  in  a  church 
near  one  of  the  city  gates,  the  denomination 
of  the  rattling  pew.  These  gay  fellows, 
from  humble  lay  professions,  set  up  for 
cnritics,  without  any  tincture  of  letters  or 
reading,  and  have  the  vanity  to  think  they 
can  lay  hold  of  something  from  the  parson 
which  may  be  formed  into  ridicule. 

*  It  is  needless  to  observe  that  the  gen- 
tlemen, who  every  Sunday  have  the  hard 
province  of  instructing  these  wretches  in  a 
-way  they  are  in  no  present  disposition  to 
take,  have  a  fixed  character  for  learning 
and  eloquence,  not  to  be  tainted  by  the 
weak  efforts  of  this  contemptible  part  of 
their  audiences.  Whether  the  pulpit  is 
taken  by  these  gentlemen*  or  any  strangers 
their  fnends,  the  way  of  the  club  is  this:  if 
any  sentiments  are  delivered  too  sublime 
for  their  conception;  if  any  uncommon  topic 
is  entered  on,  or  one  in  use  new  modified 
with  the  finest  jud^ent  and  dexterity; 
er»  any  controverted  point  be  never  so 
ekganUy  handled;  in  short,  whatever  sur- 
.paases  the  narrow  limits  of  their  theology, 
or  is  not  suited  to  their  taste,  they  are  all 
immediately  upon  the  watch,  fixmg  their 
eyes  upon  each  other  with  as  nmch  warmth 
as  our  gladiators  of  Hockley-in-the-Hole, 
and  waiting  like  them  for  a  hit:  if  one 
touches,  all  take  fire,  and  their  noddles  in- 
stantly meet  in  the  centre  of  the  pew :  then, 
as  by  beat  of  drum,  with  exact  discipline, 
they  rear  up  into  a  fiiU  length  of  stature, 
and  with  odd  looks  and  gesticulations  con- 
fer together  in  so  loud  and  clamorous  a 
manner,  continued  to  the  close  of  the  dis- 

^course,  and  during  the  after-psalm,  as  is 
not  to  be  silenced  but  by  the  bells.  Nor  does 
this  suffice  them,  without  aiming  to  propa- 
gate their  noise  through  all  the  church,  by 
jil^ials  ghren  to  the  aiyoimng  seats,  where 


others  designed  fqr  this  fraternity  are  a 
times  placed  upon  trial  to  receive  them. 

*The  foll^  as  wdl  as  rudeness  of  this 
practice  is  m  nothing  more  conspicaoos 
than  this,  that  all  that  fotiows  in  tne  ser- 
mon is  lost}  for,  whenever  our  sparks  take 
alarm,  they  blaae  out  and  j^w  so  tumid- 
tuous  that  no  after-explanation  can  avail,  it 
being,  impossible  for  themselves  or  any  near 
them  to  give  an  account  thereof.  If  any 
thing  really  novel  is  advanced,  how  averse 
soever  it  may  be  to  their  way  of  thinking, 
to  say  nothing  of  duty,  men  of  less  leviQr 
than  these  would  be  led  by  a  natural  oh* 
riosity  to  hear  the  whole. 

*  Laughter,  where  things  sacred  are  trant-' 
acted,  is  far  less  pardonable  than  whining 
at  a  conventicle;  the  last  has  at  least  a  sem- 
blance of  grace,  and  where  the  affectatioii 
is  unseen,  may  possibly  imprint  wholesome 
lessons  on  the  ^ncere;  but  the  first  has  no 
excuse,  breaking  through  all  the  rules  of 
order  and  decency,  and  manifesting  a  re- 
missness of  mind  in  thoee  important  matters 
which  require  the  strictest  composure  and 
steadiness  of  thought  i  a  proof  of  the  greatest 
folly  in  the  worid. 

•I  shall  not  here  enter  upon  the  venera- 
tion due  to  the  sanctity  of  the  place,  the 
reverence  6wing  the  minister,  or  the  re- 
spect that  so  great  an  assembly  as  a  whole 
parish  may  justly  claim.  I  shall  only  tell 
them,  that,  as  the  Spanish  cobbler,  to  re- 
claim a  profligate  son,  bid  him  have  some 
regard  to  the  dignity  of  his  family,  so  they 
as  gentlemen  (for  we  who  are  citisens  as- 
sume to  be  such  one  day  in  a  week}  are 
bound  for  the  future  to  repent  of,  ana  ab- 
stain from,  the  gross  abuses  here  mentioned, 
whereof  they  have  been  guilty  in  contempt 
of  heaven  and  earth,  and  contrary  to  the 
laws  in  this  case  made  and  provided.  I  am, 
sir,  your  very  humble  servant,       R.  M.' 
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Simnilex  ronnditiia 

Ar.Od.v.Llb.1.5. 
Elefant  bjr  dennline«.— >— 

I  HAD  occasion  to  go  a  few  miles  out  of 
town,  some  days  since,  in  a  stage-coach, 
where  I  had  for  my  fellow  travellers  a  dirty 
beau,  and  a  pretty  young  ouaker  woman. 
Having  no  inclination  to  talk  much  at  that 
time,  r  placed  myself  backward,  with  a 
deagn  to  survey  them,  and  pick  a  specula- 
tion out  of  my  two  companions.  Their  dif- 
ferent figures  were  sufficient  of  themselves 
to  draw  my  attention.  The  gentleman  was 
dressed  in  a  suit,  the  ground  whereof  had 
be^  black,  as  I  perceived  from  some  few 
spaces  that  had  escaped  the  powder,  which 
was  incorporated  with  the  greatest  part  of 
his  coat:  his  periwig,  which  cost  no  small 
sum,  was  after  so  slovenly  a  manner  cast 
over  his  shoulders,  that  it  seemed  not  to 
have  been  combed  since  the  year  1713;  his 
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linen,  wliich  was  not  much  concealed,  ^as' 
daubed  with  plain  Spanish  from  the  chin  to 
the  lowest  button;  and  the  diamond  upon 
hit  finger  (which  naturally  dreaded  the 
water)  put  me  in  mind  how  it  sparkled 
amidst  the  rubbish  of  the  mine  where  it 
was  first  discovered.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  pretty  quaker  appeared  in  all  the  eie- 

rce  of  cleanliness.  Not  a  speck  was  to 
found  upon  her.  A  clear,  clean,  oval 
&ce,  just  edged  about  with  little  thin  plaits 
of  the  purest  cambric,  received  great  ad- 
vantages from  the  shade  of  her  black  hood; 
as  did  the  whiteness  of  her  arms  from  that 
•ober-coloured  stuff  in  which  she  had  cloth- 
ed herself.  The  piainneas  of  her  dress  was 
v«y  well  suited  to  the  simplicity  of  her 
phrases;  all  which,  put  together,  tiiough 
tliey  could  not  give  me  a  great  o^nion  of 
her  religion,  they  did  of  her  innoeence. 

This  adventure  occasioned  my  throwing 
together  a  few  hints  upon  cleanliness,  which 
I  uiaU  consider  as  one  of  the  half-virtues, 
as  Aristotle  calls  them,  and  shall  recom- 
mend it  under  the  three  following  heads:  as 
it  is  a  mark  of  politeness;  as  it  produces 
love;  and  as  it  bears  analogy  to  purity  of 
mind. 

First,  It  is  a  mark  of  politeness.  It  is 
universally  agreed  upon,  that  no  one  un- 
adorned with  this  virtue  can  eo  into  com- 
pany without  ipving  a  manifest  offence. 
The  eader  or  higher  any  one's  fortune  is, 
this  duty  arises  proportionably.  The  dif- 
ferent nations  of  the  worid  are  as  much  dis- 
tingutshed  by  their  cleanliness  as  by  ttieir 
arts  and  sciences.  The  mor^  any  country 
is  civilized,  the  more  they  consult  this  part 
cJF  politeness.  We  need  but  compare  our 
ideas  of  a  female  Hottentot  and  an  English 
beautv,  to  be  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  what 
hath  oeen  advanced. 

In  the  next  place,  cleanliness  may  be  said 
to  be  the  foster-mother  of  love.  Beauty  in- 
deed most  commonly  produces  the  passion 
in  the  mind,  but  cleanliness  preserves  it 
An  indifferent  face  and  person,  kept  in  per- 
petual neatness,  hath  won  many  a  heart 
from  a  pretty  slattern.  Age  itself  is  not 
unamiable,  while  it  is  preserved  clean  and 
unsullied:  like  a  piece  of  metal  constantlv 
kept  smooth  and  oright,  we  look  on  it  witn 
more  pleasure  than  on  a  new  vessel  that  is 
cankered  with  rust 

I  might  observe  farther,  that  as  cleanli- 
nest  renders  us  agreeable  to  others,  so  it 
makes  us  easy  to  ourselves:  that  it  is  an 
excellent  preservative  of  health;  and  that 
several  vices,  destructive  both  to  mind  and 
body,  are  inconsistent  with  tho  habit  of  it 
But  these  reflections  I  shall  leave  to  the 
leisure  of  my  readers,  and  shall  observe,  in 
the  third  place,  that  it  bears  a  great  analogy 
with  purity  of  mind,  and  naturally  inspires 
refined  sentiments  and  passions. 

We  find  from  expenence  that,  through 
the  prevalence  of  custom,  the  most  vicious 
actions  lose  their  horror  by  being  made 
familiar  to  us.  On  the  contrary,  Uiose  who 


live  in  the  nelghbauriMiod  of  good  rrnw 
j^es,  fly  from  the  first  appearances  of  what 
IS  shocking.  It  fares  with  us  much  after 
the  eame  manner  as  our  ideas.  Our  aenaes, 
which  are  the  inlets  to  all  the  inaages  cao- 
veyed  to  the  mind,  can  only  traDsroit  the 
impression  of  such  things  as  usually  aor- 
round  them.  So  that  pure  and  uivaiHied 
thoE^hts  are  naturally  suggested  to  the 
mind,  by  those  objects  that  perpetually  a- 
comfKiss  us  when  they  are  beautiliy  aid 
elegant  in  their  kind. 

In  the  east,  where  the  warmth  of  die 
climate  makes  cleanliness  more  vmnt- 
diately  necessary  than  hi  colder  countries, 
it  is  made  one  part  of  their  reUgiou;  the 
Jewish  law,  and  the  Mahometan,  wtuch  is 
some  things  copies  after  it»  is  filled  iridi 
bathings,  purifications,  and  other  rites  d 
the  like  nature.  Thou^  there  is  the  above- 
named  convenient  reason  to  be  — ^gr^M  far 
these  ceremonies,  ^e  diief  tntention  m- 
doiibtedly  was  to  typify  inward  peri^  asd 
cleanliness  of  heart  by  those  ootunud  wailfr- 
ings.  We  read  several  mfiKictioiis  of  this 
kind  in  the  book  of  Deuteronomy,  whick 
confirm  this  truUi;  and  which  are  hot  31 
accounted  for  b^  sayingp  as  some  do,  tbt/t 
they  were  only  instituted  for  copwmiciice 
in  the  desert,  which  otherwise  cookl  not 
have  been  habitable  for  so  muq^  yean. 

I  shall  conclude  this  essay  wioi  m  slary 
which  I  have  somewhere  read  in  an  ac- 
count of  Mahometan  superstirioos. 

A  dervise  of  great  sanctity  one  moraiBr 
had  the  misfortune,  as  he  took  up  a  crjm 
cup  which  was  consecrated  to  the  pvs- 

Shet,  to  let  it  fall  upon  tlie  jpoopd  and 
ash  it  in  pieces.  His  son  conim^  in  some 
time  after,  he  stretched  out  hb  hmd  to 
bless  him,  as  his  manner  was  ereir  monk- 
ing:  but  the  vouth  going  out  stusmed  oper 
the  threshola  and  broke  his  arm.  As  the 
old  man  wondered  at  these  eyents»  a,  can- 
van  passed  by  in  its  way  from  ftfeoca;  die 
dervise  approached  it  to  beg  a  hiriniiig; 
but  as  he  stroked  one  of  the  noly  ramrii. 
he  received  a  kick  ftom  the  beast  diai 
sordy  bruised  him.  Hb  sorrow  and  amaae- 
ment  increased  upon  him,  until  he  recol- 
lected that,  through  hurry  and 
tency,  he  had  that  mormng  < 
without  washing  hb  hands. 
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Bxplebo  BmBenui,  reddftrqw  ImmMs. 

Fify.JBft.Ti.  MS. 

-the  BWaber  m  c 


TbM  toobieiirity  mil  ptoti'd  retreat. 

The  love  of  symmetry  and  order,  which 
is  natural  to  the  mind  of  man,  betrm  hiai 
sometimes  into  venr  whimacal  nudes. 
•This  noble  principle,*  says  a  Frendi  at- 
thor,  *ioves  to  amuse  itself  on  the  mat 
trifling  occasions.  You  may  see  apwjfi— d 
philosopher,*  says  he,  'walk  for  aa  hoor 
together  in  his  caatuber,  cmd  industoiMlf 
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treading*  at  eveiy  step,  upon  every  <)tber 
board  iii  the  floormg.'  Every  reader  will 
reooUect  several  instances  of  this  nature 
without  my  assistance.  I  thmk  it  was  Gre- 
eorio  Leti,  who  had  published  as  many 
books  as  he  was  years  old;*  which  was  a 
rule  he  had  laid  down  and  punctually  ob- 
served to  the  year  of  his  death*  It  was, 
nerhaps,  a  thought  of  the  like  nature  which 
determined  Homer  himself  to  divide  each 
of  his  poems  into  at  many  boc^  as  there 
are  letters  in  the  Greek  uphabet  Hero- 
tlotus  has  in  the  same  manner  adapted  his 
books  to  the  number  of  the  muses,  for 
which  reason  many  a  learned  man  hath 
widied  there  had  been  more  than  nine  o£ 
thatasterhood. 

Several  einc  poets  have  relieiously  fol- 
lowed Virgil  as  to  the  number  m  his  books: 
and  even  Milton  is  thought  by  many  to 
have  changed  the  number  of  his  books 
Uxita  ten  to  twelve  for  no  other  reason;  as 
Cowley  tdls  us,  it  was  his  design,  had  he 
finished  his  Davideis,  to  have  also  imitated 
the  iEneid  in  this  particular.  I  believe 
every  one  will  agree  with  me  that  a  per- 
fection of  this  nature  hath  no  foundation  in 
reason;  and,  with  due  respect  to  these  great 
temes,  may  be  looked  upon  as  something 
wlumsicaL 

I  mention  these  great  examples  in  de- 
Caooe  of  my  bookseller,  who  occasioned 
tlus  eighth  volume  of  Spectators,  because, 
as  he  said,  he  thought  seven  a  very  odd 
namber.  On  the  other  sid^  several  grave 
reasons  were  wrf^  on  this  important  sub- 
ject; as  in  particular,  that  seven  was  the 
preose  number  of  the  wise  men,  and  that 
^e  most  beautiful  constellation  in  the  hea- 
Tens  was  composed  of  seven  stars.  This  he 
aUowed  to  be  true,  but  still  msiated  that 
seven  was  an  odd  number:  suggestinj^  at 
tbe  same  time,  that  if  he  were  provided 
with  a  sufficient  stock  of  leading  papers, 
lie  should  find  friends  readv  enough  to  canj 
oa  the  wok.  Having  by  this  means  got  his 
▼easel  launched  and  set  afloat,  he  hath 
eonmitted  the  steerage  of  it,  from  time  to 
time,  to  such  as  he  thought  capable  of 
conducting  it 

The  dose  of  this  volume,  which  the 
tewa  may  now  expect  in  a  little  time,  may 
possibly  ascribe  each  sheet  to  its  proper 


It  were  no  hard  task  to  continue  this 
paper  a  considerable  time  longer  by  the 
help  of  large  contribatioDS  sent  from  un- 
known hands. 

I  cannot  give  the  town  a  better  ofmuon 
of  t^e  Spectator's  correspondents  than  by 
publiswg  the  following  letter^  with  a  very 
fine  copy  of  verses  upon  a  sufafect  perfectly 
new. 


*  Tbi^  voliuniiioai  writtr  bo«sled  that  be  bad  been 
the  aaUior  of  a  book  and  tbe  fkUwr  of  a  cbild  for  twenty 
ymn  ■occwiivBly.  Swift  eounted  tbe  nnniber  of  itepe 
iiB  bad  Made  flrom  Loadon  to  Obelaea.  And  it  ie  eaid 
aad  demonstrated  in  tbe  Parentalia,  that  biibop  Wren 
walked  roand  tte  eartb  wbile  a  prisoner  in  t^  tower 


<DuU]n,Nov.  30,  iru. 
*  Mr.  Spectator, — You  lately  recom 
mended  to  your  female  readers  the  good 
old  custom  of  their  grandmothers,  who 
used  to  lay  out  a  great  part  of  their  Ume  in 
needle-work.  I  entirely  a^e  with  you  in 
your  sendments,  and  think  it  would  not  be 
of  less  advantage  to  themselves  and  their 
posterity,  than  to  the  reputation  of  many  of 
their  good  neighbours,  it  they  passed  many 
of  those  hours  m  this  innocent  entertain- 
ment which  are  lost  at  the  tea-table.  I 
would,  however,  humbhr  offer  to  your  con- 
sideration the  case  of  the  poetical  ladies; 
who,  though  they  may  be  willing  to  take 
any  advice  g^en  them  bv  the  ^)ectator» 
yet  cannot  so  easily  quit  their  pen  and  ink 
as  you  may  imagme.  Pray  allow  them,  at 
least  now  and  then,  to  indulge  themselves 
in  other  amusements  of  fancy  when  they 
are  tired  with  stooping  to  their  tapestrv. 
There  is  a  very  particular  kind  of  work, 
which  of  late  several  ladles  here  in  our 
kingdom  are  very  fond  of,  which  seems 
very  well  adapted  ^  a  poetical  genius:  it  is 
the  making  oc  grottos.  I  know  a  lady  who 
has  a  very  beautiful  one,  composed  by  her- 
self; nor  is  there  one  shell  in  it  not  stuck  up 
by  her  own  hands.  I  here  send  you  a  poem 
to  the  fair  architect,  which  I  would  not  offer 
to  herself  un^  I  knew  whether  this  method 
of  a  ladv's  passing  her  time  were  approved 
of  by  tne  British  Spectator;  which,  with 
the  poem,  I  submit  to  your  censure,  who 
am  your  constant  reader,  and  humble  ser- 
vant, A.  B.* 


T0BIR8. 


-,  ON  HER  GRorra 


"  A  crotto  to  complete,  witb  eoch  detijin, 
Wbat bands.  Calypso, coaM bave fbrni'dbnt tbiaef 
Eaeb  cbeqoer*d  pebble,  and  eaeb  sbiaing  sbeB, 
So  well  proportioned,  and  disposed  so  wall, 
Snrprisinf  Instre  fh>ni  tby  tboofbt  receive. 
Assuming  beanties  more  tban  nature  give. 
To  her  tbeir  varioas  sbapes  and  glossy  boe, 
Tbeir  euriotts  ayiniaetry  tbey  owe  to  yoa, 
Not  ikni*d  Ampoion's  lute,  wbose  powerftil  call 
Made  willing  stones  danee  to  tbe  Tbeban  wall, 
In  more  harmonious  ranks  eouM  make  them  ML 
Not  evening  ekmd  a  brighter  arch  eaa  show, 
Nor  richer  ooloors  paint  the  heavenly  bow. 

*'  Where  can  onpolista'd  nature  boast  a  pieea 
In  all  her  moasy  cells  exact  as  tbis7 
At  the  gay  par^-cotouTd  scene  we  start, 
Flor  chaaea  too  fugalar,  too  rade  ftir  art. 

•*  Charmed  with  the  sight,  my  ravish^  btsast  is  llr^ 
Witb  hints  Uke  those  which  aacient  basds  Issnird : 
All  the  lbign*d  Ules  by  superstition  told, 
AH  tbe  brifbt  train  of  fbMed  nymphs  of  old, 
Th*  entbuiMsCie  muse  believes  am  true, 
TUttka  the  spot  sacred,  and  its  genius  yo«. 
Lost  in  wiU  rapture  would  she  ibin  disclose 
How  by  degrees  the  pleasing  wonder  rose ; 
Indnstrftoas  in  afbithAU  verm  to  trace 
Tim  varlotts  beauties  of  the  knrely  place; 
And,  wbile  she  keeps  the  glowing  work  in  view, 
Through  ev^  maze  tby  artftd  band  pursue. 

"  O,  were  I  equal  to  tbe  bold  deslcn. 
Or  could  I  boast  such  happy  art  as  Urine, 
That  could  rude  shells  in  such  sweet  order  place, 
Give  fiommon  olitiMUsuch  uncommon  graoel 
Like  tbem,  my  well-chose  words  in  every  line 
As  sweetlv  tempered  sbouM  as  sweetly  sbine. 
So  Just  a  »nc^  should  my  numbers  warm. 
Like  ths  gay  piece  should  Ihc  description  charm. 
Tben  with  superior  ttrengtb  my  voice  I'd  raiie, 
The  echoing  arotto  should  approve  my  lays. 
Pleach  to  laflNt  the  waH-auH  feoBdar's  pral«^** 
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Omnia  prof^tA.  com  se  a  coBlestibut  rebut  refbret  ad 
Imnimaaa,  eloeMns  magnifloentiaaqiMetdiaet  et  senttet. 

Cioero. 
,  The  toiitenipUtion  of  celettial  thing*  will  dmIdb  a 
man  both  ipeak  and  think  more  sublimely  and  mag- 
niflcently  when  he  deecends  to  human  amdra. 

The  following  discourse  is  printed,  as  it 
came  to  my  hands,  without  variation. 

<  Cambridjge,  Dec  11. 

*  It  was  a  very  Common  inquiry  among 
the  ancients,  whv  the  number  of  excellent 
orators,  under  all  the  encouragements  the 
most  flourishing  states  couldrive  them,  UM 
so  far  short  of  the  number  of  those  who  ex- 
celled in  all  other  sciences.  A  friend  of  mine 
uaed  merrily  to  apply  to  this  case  an  ob- 
servation of  HeroQotus,  who  says,  that  the 
most  useful  animals  are  the  most  fruitful  in 
their  generation;  whereas  the  species  of 
those  beasts  that  are  fierce  and  mischievous 
to  mankind  are  but  scarcely  continued. 
The  historian  instances  in  a  nare,  which 
always  either  breeds  or  brings  forth;  and  a 
lioness,  which  brings  forth  out  once,  and 
then  loses  all  power  of  conception.  But 
leaving  my  friend  to  his  mirth,  I  am  of 
opinion  tlwt  in  these  latter  ages  we  have 
greater  cause  of  complaint  than  the  an- 
cients had.  And  since  that  solemn  festival 
is  approaching,*  which  calls  for  all  the 
power  of  oratory,  and  which  affords  as 
noble  a  subject  for  the  pulpit  as  an^revela^ 
don  hfus  taught  us,  the  design  of  this  paper 
shall  be  to  show,  that  our  modems  have 
greater  advantages  towards  true  and  solid 
eloquence  than  any  which  the  celebrated 
speakers  of  antiquity  enjoyed. 

'The  first  great  and  siibstantial  diflfer- 
ence  is,  that  their  common-places,  in  which 
almost  the  whole  force  of  amplification  con- 
sists, were  drawn  from  the  profit  or  honesty 
of  the  action,  as  they  regarded  only  this  pre- 
sent state  of  duration.  But  ChrisUanity,  as 
it  exalts  morality  to  a  greater  perfection, 
as  it  brings  the  con^deration  of  another 
life  into  Uie  (question,  as  it  proposes  re- 
wards and  punishments  of  a  higher  nature, 
and  a  longer  continuance,  is  more  adapted 
to  affect  the  minds  of  Uie  audience,  na- 
turally inclined  to  pursue  what  it  imannea 
its  greatest  interest  and  concern.  If  Peri- 
cles, as  historians  report,  could  shake  the 
firmest  resolution  of  his  hearers,  and  set 
the  passicms  of  all  Greece  in  a  ferment, 
when  the  present  welfare  of  his  country, 
or  the  fear  of  hostile  invasions,  was  the 
subject;  what  may  be  expected  from  that 
orator  who  warns  his  audience  against 
those  evils  which  have  ho  remedV",  when 
once  undergone,  either  from  pruaence  or 
time?  As  much  greater  as  the  evils  in  a 
future  state  are  than  these  at  present,  so 
much  are  the  motives  to  persuasion  under 
Christianity  greater  than  tnose  which  mere 
moral  considerations  could  supply  us  with. 
But  what  I  now  mention  relates  <Hily  to  the 

•  CbriiUiiaa. 


power  of  moving  the  affectioiis.     Xbcre  is 
another  part  of  eloquence  which  is.  indeed* 
its  master-piece;  I  mean  the  nuu-vellaes 
or  sublime.    In  this  the  Christian  oralor  has 
the  advantage  beyond  contradiction.     Our 
ideas  are  so  infinitely  enlarged  by  revela- 
tion, the  eye  of  reason  has  to  wide  a  pros- 
pect into  etemitv,  the  notions  of  a  Deity 
are  so  worthy  ana  refined,  and  the  accounts 
we  have  of  a  state  of  happiness  or  tnisny 
so  clear  and  evident,  that  the  coiitempli- 
tion  of  such  objects  will  give  our  dtsoooK 
a  noble  vigour,  an  invincible  force,  beycni 
the  power  of  any  human   ccoskSeratioik 
TuUy  requires  in  his  perfect  orator  soae 
skill  in  the  nature  of  heavenly  bodies;  be- 
cause, says  he,  his  mind  will  become  nwre 
extennve  and  unconfined;   and  when  he 
descends  to  treat  of  human  afiairs,  he  will 
both  think  and  write  in  a  more  exacted  sad 
magnificent  manner.    For  the  same  reason, 
that  excdient  master  would  hare  Tecaoi- 
mended  the  study  of  those  ^reat  and  glo- 
rious mysteries  which  revdadon  has  cKs- 
covered  to  us;  to  which  the  noblest  parts 
of  this  system  of  the  worid  are  as  moch^ 
ferior  as  the  creature  is  less  excdicnt  than 
its  Creator.    The  wisest  and  most  loiov- 
ing  among  the  heathens  had  very  poor  and 
imperfect  notions  of  a  future  state    Thejr 
had  indeed  some  uncertain  hopes,  ekher 
recdved  by  tradition,  or  gadiered  by  rear 
son^  that  the  existence  of  ^ortaoas  inea 
would  not  be  determined  by  the  separa- 
tion of  soul  and  body;  but  they  either  £»> 
believed  a  future  state  of  pumshmeat  sad 
misery;  or,  upon  the  same  account  that 
Appelles  painted  Antigonous  unth  oae  ade 
only  towards  the  spectator,  that  the  loas  cf 
his  eye  might  not  cast  a  Ueniish  upoa  the 
whde  piece:  so  these  represented  &e  con- 
dition of  man  in  its  fairest  view,  and  en* 
deavoui^  to  conceal  what  they*  thought 
was  a  deformity  to  human  nature.     I  have 
often  observed,  that  whenever  the  above- 
mentioned  orator  in  his  philo8c^:^hical  dis- 
courses is   led  by  his  argument    to  the 
mention  of  immortality,  he  seems  like  one 
awakened-  out  of  t^leepi  roused  and  aJarm- 
ed  with   the  dignity  of  the  subject^  be 
stretches  his  inclination  to  conceive  some- 
thing uncommon,  and,  with  the  grcatacss 
of  his  thoughts,  cants,  as  it  were,  a  glory 
round  the  sentence.    Uncertain  and  taueC- 
tied  as  he  was,  he  seems  fired  with  the 
omtemplation  of  it    And  notiiing  bat  sadi 
a  glorious  prospect  eould  have  forced  so 
great  alover  of  truth  as  he  was,  to  dei 
his  resolution  never  to  part  with  ^s 
suasion  of  immortidity,  tnough  it  aho 
proved  to  be  an  erroneous  one.     Bat  had 
he  Uved  to  see  all  that  Christianity  has 
brought  to  light,  how  would  he  have  la- 
vished out  all  the  force  of  doquence  in 
those  noblest  contemplations  which  human 
natmre  is  capable  of,  the  resurrection  and 
the  judgment  that  follows  it!    How  had 
his  breast  glowed  with  pleasure,  when  the 
whole  compass  of  futiuity  lay  open  ad 
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exposed  to  his  view!  How  would  his  inui- 
*  gination  have  hurried  him  on  in  the  pursuit 
of  the  mysteries  of  the  incarnation!  How 
would  he  have  entered  with  the  force  of 
Hightmng,  into  the  affections  of  his  hearers, 
and  fixMl  their  attention,  in  spite  <^  all  the 
opposition  of  corrupt  nature,  upon  those 
glorious  themes  which  his  eloquence  hath 
imintcd  in  such  lively  and  lasting  colours! 

<  This  advantage  Christians  have;  and  it 
was  with  no  small  pleasure  I  lately  met 
with  a  fragment  of  Longinus,  which  is  pre- 
served as  a  testimony  of  that  critic's  Judg- 
ment, at  the  beginnbg  of  a  manuscnpt  of 
the  New  Testament  in  the  Vatican  library. 
After  that  author  has  numbered  up  the 
most  celebrated  orators  among  the  Gre- 
cians, he  says,  "  add  to  these  Paul  of  Tar- 
sus, the  patron  of  an  opinion  not  yet  fully 
proved."  As  a  heathen,  he  condemns  the 
Christian  religion;  and,  as  an  impartial 
critic,  he  judges  in  favour  of  the  promoter 
and  preacher  of  it  To  me  it  seems  that 
the  latter  i>art  of  his  judgment  adds  great 
weight  to  his  opinion  <n  St  Paul's  abilities, 
since,  under  all  the  prejudice  of  opinions 
directly  oppoate,  he  is  constrained  to  ac- 
knowledge the  merit  of  that  apostle.  And 
no  doubt,  such  as  Longinus  describes  St 
Paul,  such  he  appeared  to  the  inhabitants 
of  those  countries  which  he  visited  and 
blessed  with  those  doctrines  he  was  divinely 
com  misooned  to  preach.  Sacred  story  gives 
ns,  m  one  circumstance,  a  convincing  proof 
of  his  eloquence,  when  the  men  of  Lystra 
called  him  Mercury,  "because  he  was  the 
chief  speaker ;"  and  would  have  paid  divine 
worship  to  him,  as  to  the  god  who  invented 
and  presided  over  eloquence.  This  one  ac- 
count of  our  apostle  sets  his  character,  con- 
mdered  as  an  orator  only,  above  all  the 
celebrated  relations  of  the  skill  and  influ- 
ence of  Demosthenes  and  his  contempora- 
ries. Their  power  in  speaking  was  admired, 
but  still  it  was  thougnt  human:  their  elo- 
quence warmed  and  ravished  the  hearers, 
but  still  it  was  thought  the  voice  of  man, 
not  the  voice  of  God.  What  advantage 
then  had  St  Paul  above  those  of  Greece  or 
Rome.^  I  confess  I  can  ascribe  this  excel- 
lence to  nothing  but  the  power  of  the  doc- 
trines he  delivered,  which  may  have  still 
the  same  influence  on  the  hearers;  which 
ha'vc  still  the  power,  when  preached  by  a 
skilful  orator,  to  make  us  break  out  in  the 
same  expressions  as  the  disciples  who  met 
our  Saviour  in  their  way  to  Emmaus  made 
us^of ;  *<  Did  not  our  hearts  bum  within  us 
wiien  he  talked  to  us  by  the  way,  and  while 
he  opened  to  us  the  scriptures?^  I  may  be 
thought  bold  in  my  judgment,  by  some,  but 
I  must  affirm,  that  no  one  orator  has  left  us 
to  visible  marks  and  footsteps  of  his  elo- 
quence as  our  apostle.  It  may  perhaps  be 
wondered  at,  that  in  lus  reasonings  upon 
idolatry  at  Athens,  where  eloquence  was 
bom  and  flourished,  he  confines  himself  to 
strict  argument  onlyi  but  my  reader  may 
*%member  what  many  authors  of  the  best 


credat  have  assdi^d  vis^  that  all  attempts 
upon  the  affections,  and  strokes  of  oratory, 
were  expressly  forbidden,  bv  the  laws  of 
that  country,  m  tourts  of  judicature.  His 
want  of  eloquence  therefore  here  was  the 
effect  of  his  exact  conformity  to  the  laws; 
but  his  discourse  on  the  resurrection  to  the 
Cormthians,  his  harangue  before  Agrippa 
upon  his  own  conversion,  and  the  necessity 
of  that  of  others,  are  tmly  great,  and  may 
serve  as  full  examples  to  those  excellent 
mles  for  the  sublime,  which  the  best  of 
critics  has  left  us.  The  sum  of  all  this  dis- 
course is,  that  our  clergy  have  no  farther  to 
look  for  an  example  of  the  perfection  they 
may  arrive  at,  than  to  St.  Paul's  harangues; 
that  when  he,  under  the  want  of  several 
advantages  of  nature,  as  he  himself  tells  us, 
was  heard,  admired,  and  made  a  standard 
to  succeeding  ages  by  the  best  jtidges  of  a 
different  persuasion  m  religion;  I  say,  our 
clergy  may  leam  that,  however  instructive 
their  sermons  are,  they  are  capable  of  r^ 
ceiving  a  great  addition:  which  St.  Paul  has 
given  them  a  noble  example  of,  and  the 
Christian  religion  has  furnished  them  wkh 
certain  means  of  attaining  ta ' 
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lUe  fewer  oar  wanu,  the  nearer  we  reaembla  tbe  gods. 

It  was  the  common  boast  of  the  heathen 
philosophers,  that  by  the  efficacy  of  their 
several  doctrines^  they  made  human  nature 
resemble  the  divine.  How  much  mistaken 
soever  they  might  be  in  the  several  means 
they  proposed  for  this  end,  it  must  be 
owned  that  the  design  was  j^reat  and  glori- 
ous. The  finest  worics  of  invention  and 
imagination  are  of  very  little  weight  when 
put  in  the  balance  with  what  refines  and 
exalts  the  rational  mind.  Longinus  excuses 
Homer  very  handsomely,  when  he  says  th^ 
poet  made  nis  gods  like  men,  that  he  might 
make  his  men  appear  like  the  eods.  But  it 
must  be  allowed  that  several  of  the  ancient 
philosophers  acted  as  Cicero  wishes  Homer 
had  done:  they  endeavoured  rather  to  make 
men  like  ^s,  than  gods  like  men. 

Accordmg  to  this  general  maxim  in  philo- 
sophy, some  of  them  have  endeavoured  to 
place  men  in  such  a  state  of  pleasure,  or 
mdolence  at  least,  as  they  vainly  imagined 
the  happiness  of  the  Supreme  Being  to  con- 
sist in.  On  the  other  hand,  the  most  virtu- 
ous sect  of  philosophers  have  created  a 
chimerical  wise  man,  whom  they  made 
exempt  from  pasnon  and  pain,  and  thought 
it  enough  to  pronounce  him  all-sufficient. 

This  last  character,  when  divested  of  the 
glare  of  human  philosophy  that  surrounds 
It,  rignifies  no  more  than  that  a  good  and 
wise  man  should  so  arm  himself  with  pa- 
tience, as  not  to  yield  tamely  to  the  violence 
of  passion  and  pain;  that  he  should  leara  so 
to  suppress  and  contract  his  desires  as  to 
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B«fc  kew  wints;  and  thatheAoold  cheriih 
80  many  virtues  in  his  soul  at  to  have  aper- 
petual  source  of  pleasure  in  himselE 

The  Christian  religioB  i^uirea  that,  after 
having  framed  the  best  idea  we  are  able  of 
the  divine  nature,  it  should  be  our  next  care 
to  conform  ourselves  to  it  as  far  as  our  im- 
perfections will  permit.  I  might  mention 
several  passages  in  the  sacred  writings  on 
this  head,  to  which  I  might  add  many 
maxims  and  wise  sayings  of  moral  authors 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 

I  shall  only  instance  a  remarkable  pas- 
nge,  to  this  purpose,  out  of  Julian's  Cxsars.  * 
That  emperor  having  represented  all  the 
Roman  emperors,  with  Alexander  the 
Great,  as  passing  in  review  before  the  gods, 
and  striving  for  the  sup^ority,  lets  them 
all  drop,  excepting  Alexander,  Julius  C«- 
sar,  Augustus  Cxsar,  Trajan,  Marcus  Au- 
rdius,andConstantine.  Each  of  these  great 
heroes  of  antiqmtv  lays  in  his  claim  for  the 
upper  place;  and,  in  order  to  it,  sets  forth 
hu  acoons  after  the  most  advantageous 
Manner.  But  the  gods,  instead  of  being 
danled  with  the  hiatre  of  their  actions,  in- 
quire by  Mercury  into  the  proper  motive 
and  governing  prindple  that  influenced 
them  throughout  the  whole  series  of  their 
lives  and  exploits.  Alexander  tells  then^ 
that  his  aim  was  to  conquer;  Julius  Cxsar, 
that  his  was  to  gain  the  highest  post  in  his 
countnr;  Augustus,  to  govern  well;  Trajan, 
that  his  was  the  same  as  that  of  Alexander, 
namely,  to  conquer.  The  question,  at 
length,  was  put  to  Marcus  Aurditt%  who 
rep&ed,  with  great  modesty,  that  it  had 
always  be»  his  care  to  imitate  the  gods. 
This  conduct  seems  to  have  gained  him  the 
most  votes  and  best  place  in  the  whole  as- 
sembly. Marcus  Aurelius,  being  afterwards 
asked  to  explain  himself,  declares  that,  by 
imitatiag  the  gods,  he  endeavoured  to  imi- 
tate them  in  the  use  of  his  understanding, 
and  of  all  other  faculties;  and  in  particular, 
that  it  was  alwavs  his  study  to  have  as  few 
wants  as  possible  in  himself,  and  to  do  all 
the  good  he  could  to  others. 

Among  the  many  methods  by  which  re- 
vealed religion  has  advanced  morality,  this 
is  one,  that  it  has  given  us  a  more  just  and 
perfect  idea  of  that  Being  whom  every  rea- 
sonable creature  ought  to  imitate.  The 
younff  man,  in  a  heathen  comedy,  mierht 
justify  his  lewdness  by  the  examine  of  Ju- 
piter; as,  indeed,  there  was  scarce  any 
crime  that  might  not  be  countenanced  by 
those  notions  ca  the  deity  which  prevailed 
among  the  common  people  in  the  heathen 
workL  Revealed  reUgion  sets  forth  a  pro- 
per object  for  imitation,  in  that  Being  who 
IS  the  pattern,  as  well  as  the  source,  of  all 
spiritual  perfection. 

While  we  remain  in  this  life,  we  are  sub- 
ject to  innumerable  temptations,  which,  if 
listened  to,  will  make  us  deviate  from  rea- 
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SOB  aiDd  goodness,  the  only  things  wliereli 
we  can  imitate  the  Supreme  Being.  In  tke 
next  life  we  meet  With  nothing  to  exdie 
our  inclinadons  that  doth  not  deserve  them. 
I  shall  therefore  dismiss  my  reader  with 
this  maxim,  vis.  <Oar  happiness  in  tini 
worid  proceeds  from  the  suppression  of  ear 
desires,  but  in  the  next  worid  fran  the 
gratification  of  them. ' 
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I  pereeive  jcn  contemplate  the  eeat  asd  i|*ii^t»t^ 
of  men;  which  if  it  appean  at  little  to  joa  «e  it  realf 
it,  fix  four  fjree  peipetiially  ^o*  heft venljr  titittla,  mi 
deepiie  earfhly. 

The  following  essay  comes  from  the  in- 
genious author  of  the  letter  upon  novdty, 
Srinted  in  a  late  Spectator:!  the  notions  are 
rawn  from  the  Platonic  wav  of  thlnkior; 
but,  as  they  contribute  to  raise  the  miso, 
and  may  inspire  noble  sentiments  of  oar  owi 
future  grandeur  and  happiness,  I  think  it 
well  deserves  to  be  presented  to  the  pabGc 

If  the  universe  be  the  crealnreof  an  in- 
telliacnt  mind,  this  mind  corid  have  ns  im- 
mediate r^pard  to  himsdf  m  prododnf  It. 
He  needed  not  to  make  trial  ot  hia  oomipo- 
tence  to  be  informed  what  eflects  wen 
witlun  its  reach;  the  world,  as  existing  m 
his  eternal  idea,  was  then  as  beontHoi  as 
now  it  is  drawn  forth  into  being;  and  in  the 
immense  abyss  of  hb  essence  are  contained 
far  brighter  scenes  than  will  be  ever  set 
forth  to  view;  it  being  impossible  that  the 
great  Author  of  nature  snoidd  bonnd  his 
own  power  by  giving  existence  to  a  aystepi 
of  creatures  so  perfect  that  he  cannot  im- 
prove upon  it  by  any  other  exeitions  of  \m 
almigh^  wilL  Between  finite  and  infinite  ' 
there  is  an  unmeasured  interval,  not  to  be 
filled  up  in  endless  ages;  for  which  reason. 
the  most  excellent  of  all  God's  works  most 
be  equally  short  of  what  his  power  b  abk 
to  produce  as  Uie  most  imperfect,  and  maqr 
be  exceeded  with  the  same  ease. 

This  thought  hath  made  some  imagine 
(what  it  must  be  confessed  ia  not  impos- 
sible,) that  the  unfathomed  space  is  ever 
teeming  with  new  births,  the  younger  still 
inheritm^  greater  perfection  than  the  ehkr. 
But  as  this  doth  not  foil  within  my  preatai 
view,  I  shall  content  myself  wvh  takinuo- 
tice,  that  the  conaderation  now  ment^M 
proves  undeniably,  that  the  ideal  wotmK 
the  divine  understanding  yidd  a  pruapcct 
incomparably  more  ample,  varkras,  and  de- 
lightful, than  any  created  world  caa  do: 
and  that,  therefore,  as  it  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  God  should  make  a  woiid 
merely  of  inanimate  matter,  however  diver- 
sified, or  inhabited  only  by  creatures  of  at 
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higher  an  order  Uma  bmtes,  sty  the  end 
for  which  he  designed  his  reasonable  off- 
spring in  the  contemplation  of  his  works, 
the  enjoyment  of  himself,  and  in  both  to  be 
happy;  having,  to  this  purpose,  endowed 
them  with  correspondent  faculties  and  de- 
sines.  He  can  have  no|preater  pleasure  from 
a  bare  review  of  his  works  than  from  a  sur- 
vey of  his  own  ideas;  but  we  may  be  as- 
sured that  he  is  well  pleased  in  trie  satis- 
faction derived  to  beings-  capable  of  it,  and 
for  whose  entertainment  he  hath  erected 
this  immense  theatre;  Is  not  this  more  than 
an  intimation  of  our  immortality?  Man,  who, 
when  considered  as  on  his  probation  for  a 
happy  existence  hereafter,  is  the  most  re- 
marKable  instance  of  divine  wisdom,  if  we 
cut  him  off  from  all  relation  to  eternity,  is  the 
most  wonderful  and  unaccountable  composi- 
tion in  the  whole  creation.  He  hath  capaci- 
ties to  lodge  a  much  greater  variety  of  know- 
ledge than  he  will  be  ever  master  of,  and  an 
unsatisfied  curiosity  to  tread  the  secret  paths 
of  nature  and  providence:  but,  with  this, 
his  organs,  in  their  present  structure,  are 
rather  fitted  to  serve  the  necessities  of  a 
vi^e  body,  than  to  minister  to  his  under- 
standing; and,  from  the  little  spot  to  which 
he  is  chained,  he  can  frame  but  wandering 
guesses  concerning  the  innumerable  worlds 
of  light  that  encompass  him ;  which,  though 
in  themselves  of  a  prodigious  bigness,  do 
but  just  glimmer  in  the  remote  spaces  of  the 
heavens:  and  when,  with  a  great  deal  of 
time  and  pains,  he  hath  laboured  a  little 
way  up  the  steep  ascent  of  truth,  and  be- 
ho^s  with  pity  the  grovelling  multitude 
beneath,  in  a  moment  his  foot  slides,  and 
he  tumbles  down  headlone  into  the  grave. 

Thinkmg  on  this,  I  am  obliged  to  believe, 
in  justice  to  the  Creator  of  the  worid,  that 
there  is  another  state  when  man  shall  be 
better  situated  for  contemplation,  or  rather 
have  it  in  his  power  to  remove  from  object 
to  object,  and  from  world  to  world;  ana  be 
accommodated  with  senses,  and  other  helps, 
for  making  the  quickest  and  most  amazing 
discoveries.  How  does  such  a  gemus  as 
Sir  Isaac  Newton,  from  amidst  uie  dark- 
ness that  involves  human  understanding, 
break  forth,  and  appear  like  one  of  an- 
other species!  The  vast  machine  we  in- 
habit lies  open,  to  him ;  he  seems  not 
unacquainted  with  the  general  laws  that 
govern  it,  and  while  with  the  transport  of  a 
philosopher  he  beholds  and  admires  the 
glorious  work,  he  is  capable  of  paying  at 
once  A  more  devout  and  more  rational  no- 
mbgS  to  his  Maker.  But,  alas!  how  nar^ 
row  is  the  prospect  even  of  such  a  mind! 
And  how  obscure  to  the  compass  that  is 
taken  in  by  the  ken  <^  an  angel,  or  of  a  soul 
but  newly  escaped  from  its  imprisonment 
in  the  body!  For  my  part,  I  freely  indulge 
my  soul  in  the  confidence  of  its  future  gran- 
deur; it  pleases  me  to  think  that  I,  who 
know  so  small  a  portion  of  the  works  of  the 
Creator,  and  with  slow  and  painful  stejw 
creep  up  and  down  on  the  surface  of  this 
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gklw,  shtiU  ere  lang  shoot  away  w!th  th« 
swiftness  of  imaginadon,  trace  out  the 
hidden  springs  «f  nature^  operations,  be 
able  to  keep  pace  with  the  heavenly  bodies 
in  the  rapidity  of  their  career,  be  a  specta- 
tor of  the  long  chain  of  events  in  the  natural 
and  moral  worlds,  visit  the  several  apart- 
ments of  the  creation,  know  how  they  are 
furnished  and  how  inhabited)  comprehend 
the  order,  and  measure  the  magnitudes  and 
distances  of  those  orbs,  which  to  as  seem 
disposed  without  any  regiriar  design,  and 
set  aU  in  the  same  cirde;  observe  the  de- 
|>endence  of  the  parts  of  each  system,  and 
(if  our  minds  are  big  enough  to  grasp  the'' 
theory)  of  the  several  systems  upon  one 
another,  from  whence  results  the  harmony 
of  the  universe.  In  eternity,  a  great  deal 
may  be  done  of  this  kind.  I  find  it  of  use 
to  cherish  this  generous  ambition;  for,  be- 
sides the  secret  refreshment  it  diffuses 
through  my  soul,  it  engages  me  in  an  en- 
deavour to  improve  my  faculties,  as  well 
as  to  exercise  them  conformably  to  the 
rank  I  now  hold  among  reasonable  beings, 
and  the  hope  I  have  of  being  once  advanced 
to  a  more  exalted  station. 

The  other,  and  that  the  ultimate  end  of 
man,  is  the  enjoyment  of  God,  beyond 
which  he  cannot  form  a  wish.  Dim  at  best 
are  the  conceptions  we  have  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  who,  as  it  were,  keeps  his  creatures 
in  sust>ense,  neither  discovering  nor  hidim; 
himself;  by  which  means,  the  libertine  ha£ 
a  handle  to  dispute  his  existence,  while  the 
most  arc  content  to  speak  him  fair,  but  in 
their  hearts  prefer  every  trifling  satisfaction 
to  the  favour  of  their  Maker,  and  ridicule 
the  good  man  for  the  Angularity  of  his 
choice.  Will  there  not  a  time  come,  when 
the  free-thinker  shall  see  his  impious 
schemes  overturned,  and  be  made  a  con- ' 
vert  to  the  truths  he  hates?  when  dduded 
mortals  shall  be  convinced  of  the  folly  of 
their  pursuits;  and  the  few  wise  who  fol- 
lowed the  guidance  of  Heaven,  and,  scorn- 
ing the  blandishments  of  sense,  and  the 
sordid  bribeiy  of  the  world,  aspired  to  a 
celestial  abode,  shall  stand  possessed  of 
their  utpiost  wish  in  the  vision  of  the  Crea- 
tor? Here  the  mind  heaves  a  thought  now 
and  then  towards  him,  and  hath  some  tran- 
sient glances  of  his  presence:  when  in  the 
instant  it  thinks  itself  to  have  the  fastest 
hold,  the  object  eludes  its  expectations,  and 
it  falls  back  tired  and  bafiBed  to  the  ground. 
Doubtless  there  is  some  more  perfect  way 
of  converang  with  heavenly  beings.  Are  not 
spirits  capable  of  mutual  intelligence,  unless 
immersed  in  bodies,  or  by  their  intervention  ? 
Must  superior  natures  depend  on  inferior 
for  the  main  privilege  of  social  beings,  that 
of  converang  with  and  knowing  each  other? 
What  would  they  have  done  had  matter 
never  been  created?  I  suppose,  not  have 
lived  in  eternal  solitude.  As  incorporeal 
substances  are  of  a  nobler  order,  so,  be 
sure,  their  manner  of  intercourse  is  an- 
swerably  more  expedite  and  intimate.  This 
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method  of  comnninlcation  we  call  intdleo 
tmd  Tision,  at  something  analogoos  to  the 
tense  of  seeing,  which  is  the  memum  of  our 
acquaintance  with  this  visible  woridL  And 
in  some  such  way  can  God  make  himself 
the  object  of  immediate  intuition  to  the 
blessed;  and  as  he  can,  it  is  not  improbable 
that  he  will,  alwa3rs  condescending,  in  the 
drcumstancet  of  doing  it,  to  the  weaJuiess 
and  proportion  of  finite  minds.  His  works 
but  mintljr  reflect  the  imarc  of  his  perfect 
tioDs:  it  is  a  second-hand  knowledge:  to 
have  a  just  idea/>f  him,  it  maj  be  necessary 
to  see  him  as  he  is.  But  what  is  that?  It 
is  something  that  never  entered  into  the 


heaxtof  mantooonceife;  yet,  wbaftwecta 
eaaUy  coocdve,  will  be  a  founUMU  of  ib- 
speakable  and  everlatting  raptiiTe.  Al 
created  glories  will  fiuie  and  die  away  in  Is 
pretence.  Perhaps  it  will  be  my  nappl- 
ness  to  compare  the  world  with  Hie  uir 


designs 
long  succession  of  ages. 


Thus  eaipSofed 


in  finding  out  his  wokls,  and  contempla^ 
their  Author,  how  shall  I  fell  proatrate  aal 
adoring,  my  body  swallowed  tip  in  the  ia- 
mensi^  of  matter,  my  mind  in  die  infia 
tude  Gt  his  perfections! 
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